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THE 
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» 

During  the  Third  Session  of  the  Seventh  Parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
appointed  to  meet  at  Westminster,  the  Fifth  Day  of 
February  1822,  in  the  ITiird  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His 
Majesty  King  GEORGE  the  Fourth. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Tuesday 9  February  5,     1822* 

X  HE  KiMo*8  Sfsxch  on  Opening  the 
Session.]  This  day  hit  majesty  came  in 
state  to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  being 
seated  on  the  throne,  the  gentleman  usher 
of  the  black  rod  was  directed  to  summon 
the  Commons  to  attend.  The  Commons, 
headed  by  their  Speaker,  having  presented 
themselves  at  the  bar,  hu  majesty  deliver- 
ed the  following  Speech  to  both  Houses : 

**  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
^*  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  informing 
you,  that  I  continue  to  receive  from  fo* 
reign  powers  the  strongest  assurances  of 
their  friendly  disposition  towards  this 
country, 

.  *<  It  is  impossible  for  roe  not  to  feel 
deeply  interested  in  any  event  that  may 
have  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
Europe.  My  endeavours  have,  therefore, 
been  directed,  in  conjunction  with  my 
Allies,  to  the  settlement  of  the  differences 
which  have  unfortunately  arisen  between 
the  Court  of  St.  Petersburgfc  and  the 
Ottoman  Porte ;  and  I  have  reason  to  en- 
tertain hopes  that  these  differences  will  be 
satisfactorily  adjusted. 
.  "  In  my  late  visit  to  Ireland,  I  derived 
the  rooft  sincere  grstification  from  the 
loyally  and  attachment  manifested  by  all 
passes  of  my  subjects. 
*  *«  With  this  impression,  St  must  be  mat- 
'ter  of  the  deepest  concern  to  me,  that  a 
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spirit  of  outrage  which  has  led  to  daring 
and  systematic  violations  of  the  kw,  has 
arisen,  and  still  prevails  in  some  parts  of 
that  country* 

«  I  am  determined  to  use  all  the  means 
in  my  power  for  the  protection  of  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  my  loyal  and  peacea* 
ble  subjects.  And  it  will  be  for  your  im* 
mediate  consideration,  whether  the  exist- 
ing laws  are  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 

**  Notwithstanding  this  serious  interrup- 
tion of  public  tranquillity.  I  have  the  satis- 
faction, of  believing  that  my  presence  in 
Ireland  has  been  productive  of  very  bene- 
fidal  e&cts ;  and  all  descriptions  of  my 
people  may  con6dently  rely  upon  the  just 
and  equal  administration  of  the  laws,  and 
upon  my  paternal  solicitude  for  their 
welfare. 

«  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

<«  It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  be  able 
to  inform  yon,  that  during  the  last  year 
the  revenue  has  exceeded  that  of  the 
year  preceding,  and  appears  to  be  in  a 
course  of  progressive  improvement, 

<<  I  have  directed  the  estimates  of  the 
current  year  to  be  laid  before  you.  They 
have  been  framed  with  every  attention  to 
economy  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  will  permit ;  and  it  will  be  satis- 
factory to  you  to  learn,  that  I  have  been 
able  to  make  a  large  reduction  in  our 
annual  expenditure,  particularly  in  our 
Naval  and  Military  establishments, 
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<<  My  Lords  and  OentlemeD, 
<*  I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  cc- 
quaioting  you,  that  a  considterable  improYe- 
roent  has  laken  plate  in  tlir  c«orse  of  the 
laiC  jrear^  in  tbe  conmneree  and  mfnuiac* 
tures  of  thetJnited  Ringdonit  and  fhatl 
can  now  state  them  to  be»  in  their  impor* 
4ant  l)ranche8|  in  &  verjr,  flourishing  con- 
di^on. 

<•  I  nwit  at  the  same  timo  deeply  regret 
the  depressed  state  of  the  agricultural  b* 
ffetest* 

.  .  ^^Tl^eicoyiditipo  of  §n  intfresi»  so  essen- 
Nally  connected  arith  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  9  will,  of  course,  attract  youf  early 
al^ption ;  and  I  have  the  fullest  reliance 
•n  your  wisdom  in  the  consideration  of 
tWa  important  aiibject. 

^*  I  am  persua^  that,  in  wbatenrer 
Measunes  you  may  adeyt,  yoa  wiD  bear 
constsnUy  in  mind,  that,  in  Ae  maifile* 
aaace  of  oiir  publie  credit,  all  the  best 
iMtoresa  of  this  kingdom  are  fijually 
invoked;  and  that  it  is  by  a  steady 
vdher^ce  lo  that  |>rinciple,  tbat  we  have 
attained,  and  can  alonl^  expect  to^prefeerte, 
our  high  statioti  atnongst  the  Mtlons  of 
ifae  world." 

*  His  majestythen  retired,  and  the  Com* 
«ons  returned  to  their  own  House. 

Adorsss  cm  tkb  Kino's  Srncc  av 
7HE  Opbniiig  of  thb  Sas3iON.i  His 
majesty's  Speech  being  again  read  py  the 
lord  cbanceuor,  and  also  by  the  derk  at 
the  table. 

The  Earl  of  Roden  rose  for  the  purpose 
af  mo¥ingaa  Addresabf  tfaaskato  his  ma-. 
lesly.  He  bcfipn  by  observtnf,  tb«t  he 
x»mld  afsgxe  tbeir  Iprdsbjps^  that  he  sin* 
cerely  ifidied  tlie  duty  he  was  about  to 
|>er/6ftii,bad  been  undertaken  by  one  better 
tiMb  to- discharge  it;  and,  in  particular,  bet- 
ter qualified  tMn  he  possibly  could  be,  to 
«aie>  iBt»  ali  the  deiaila,  wbioh  die  full 
coaifideiyMioa  .of  so  grsrieus  a  oommunioa- 
tion  as  that  which  noir  called  tor  their 
lordships^'attention,  required.  As  the  day 
on  which  he  appeared  before  their  lorcf- 
i^ps  was  the  'knt  On  which  be  had  taken 
Ms  seal  in  ihsi  House,  it  miginf  perhaps, 
Aave  been  expected  that  he  would  have 
yft^t^  io%  a  ttofo  rea^ote  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  sentiments;  but  be  freely 
eonfeNed,  that  he  bad  undertaken  to  n;tove 
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the  Address  with  particular  satisfaction* 
bjftcause  he  anticipated  their  lordship' 
concurrence  in  it ;  seeing  that  what  he 
was  about  to  propose  would  contain  no- 
thing which  tbey  or  any^'io'dividual  ooold 
object  to.    It  must  have  afforded  much 

gratification  to  (heic  lordships,  arilTwduld 
o  to^  the  country,  to  hear 'from  his  ma- 
jesty, 'year  after  year,  that  he  continues 
to  reoeivo  ft^m'forei^  powers  the  strqfOige 
est  assurances  of  tbeir  rriendly  disposition 
towards  ibis  coontry.  It  must*  indeed 
aflbrd  much  satisfaciioii  to  learn,  that 
those  powers  cootinnod  to  maintain  anfong 
themielves,  as  weU  as  with  us,  those  Ami- 
cable  relations  Irhich  had  now  subsisted 
for  seven  years ;  and  which,  after  a  long 
war,  permit  the  taking  advantajae  of  a 
time  of  peace  to  cultivate  those  btessinga 
which  can  alone  be  secured  in  a  period  of 
repose.  But,  notfrithstanding  the  fnendly 
relations  which  subsisted  among  the  Eu- 
ropesn  powers,  and  the  assurances  of  tb^ 
friendly  disposition  of  foceign  powerp  t^ 
wards  this  country,  diffeaences  nad  arisen 
between  the  court  of  St.  Petarsburgh  aii4 
the  Porte.  Those  differences,  hoif  eyera 
his  majestv  had  endeavoured,  in  9on|iyif»f 
tion  with  bis  allies^  to  reconcile*  HfMfi 
it  was  stated,  were  entevtaine^  <^at  tney 
would  be  satisfactorily  adjusted;  and  lio 
was  sore  their  lordships  would  gooc|1| 
with  him  in  wishing  that  those  hopes 
might  be  speedilv  realized.  But  if,  untor- 
tunatety,  the  endeavours  to  restose  a-gtlod 
understanding  botwaea  Russia  and  she 
Porte  should  not  be  successful,  their  lordj 
ships  would,,  perhaps,  beofopiniob,  that 
the  proper  Tine  of  conduct  tor  the  British 
empire  Ao  observe,  ii|  the  fir^t  Instance^ 
was,  to  keep  dealr  or  the  dispirte,  aiid*  to 
look  OD  the  oonflijct  aa  dialaat  ipec^itofs* 
Buft,  bowevwr advimbla  thiaaoocae migM 
be,  a  great  interest  would  unavoidably  b# 
excitra  by  such  a  contest.  For  his  own 
part,  he  was  free  to  declare,  that  he  could 
never  look  on  a  war  between  a  l\irkish 
government  and  a  Christian  power  with^ 
out  feeiiog  great  anxiesy  fuv  tlm  reault  of 
the  straggle.^  It  was impossiblQlo  lock 
on  a  Christian  government,  actina  on 
Christian  principles  and  influenced  bj 
Christian  motive^  engaged  in  such  a  cpn- 
test,  without  taking  a  Strong  interest  in 
all  the  events  that  might  occur.  Whethe# 
the  Rassiao  government  had,  in  the  di** 
pute,  acted  on  tiiose  princi|i4es  and  mot 
tives,  was  a  question  oo  which  their  lord- 
ships were  not  called,  upon  to  pronoanpe 
any  opinion.    Ali  that  be  would  prc^ose 
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was,  that  ib^.shoiiUI  remm  tIMr'  duUfiil 
Ibfiokf  ip  hii  niajtfstjr  for  cbe  lex^rtioiM 
be  had  made  to^  prcaerye  tranquillity. 

la  alludiiM^  lo  tliat  part  of  the  ipeech 
.wluob  related  lo  the  revaniiep  it  was  wit^ 
*gfe%tipk$mre  lie  referred  tteir  lQrd«bipl 
to  bi« maje^y'a  deekraliea*  :tbal9  dttritig 
^  )m  yeari  tbere.ba»  bem  a  eoraidera- 
•JilfBL  mcnme  in  tha  revednek  aad  that  it 
appeared  to  be.«o  a  eooraie  ef  pro^eaatve 
Japroieiieiit.    Hia  ^majenjr  bad  alao  ae- 
^aaiPled  parliaaieDt,i  that  *  oomideraUe 
•imprtvemeDl  had  taken  place  la  the  mft- 
^ulbcttirea  aad  cooiiD^Me  of  the  country ; 
And  tbati  Ihey.  wer^i  in  tnany  importaiit 
brancbesy  in  a  yery  proipecoua  state.  Tbia 
waa  a  subject  of  oongiatidatiao  in;wUch 
their  lordshipa  would  be  happy >to  conirUr 
jwilh  binL    It  mm  true  thai  the  deprewed 
atate  of  the  agriculturul  interest  araa  nuich 
to  be  regreued  and  deeply  to  be  deplored. 
In  the  oistrets  and  difficulty  produced  by 
tlbis  depreasien*  their  lordships  were  them- 
raelves»  in  common  with  all  landed  pro- 
<prlet<Nra,  involved. «  Into  the  atate  of  this 
4listresa,   parliameoC^   be  was  confident, 
would)  without  debiy,  inAtitate  adiapaa- 
•aioiiate  in^iry,  and  be  truatad  the  mult 
•WouU  be»  if  not  a  total  removal  of  the 
•evil,  at  least  a  considerable  mitigation. 
■  It  was.  not  aeeesaary  for  him  to  enter  fiir- 
'  ther  into  this  important  subject  at  present. 
Heabeuld  only  observe,  that  in  discussing 
itt  or  any  other  qoestion  of  the  kind,  it 
would  be  necessary  always  to  bear  in 
tuiod  the  duty  of  preserving  public  credit. 
•Their  loidsbim,  be  was  jure,  would  never 
:  allow  any  feminga  of  their  own  interest  to 
enter  into  competition  with  public  fiuth 
and  national  honour.    He  was  aware  that 
the  dificttlties  with  which  the  agricultural 
interesta  had  to  contend  were  ascribed  to 
^burthens  aad  national  expenditure.    He 
was  aware  that  blame  was  by  some  at- 
tached to  the  government,  which  had,  by 
.its  measures,  produced  so  large  an  ea- 
pendifeure;  but  what  woold  have  beep  the 
•state  of  thia country  Dow^  had  not  -thoae 
neasnraa   been  resorted  to  ? .  Without 
such  BHsasuies,  the  war  oealainly  aonU 
not  have  been  sucoassfolly  earned* on. 
.He^ottld  not  antldipate  in  bis  ownmisd 
what'  might  have  been  the  atate*  of.  tlie 
cotrntry,  bad  another  eoune  beea  fol- 
lowed; btit  ha  bad  no  doubt  that  vsfaatever 
asRriofi;  was  practicable  would  be  adopted ; 
*«Bd  tnair  lordships  were  aanired,  thai  the 
eatnnhtes  for  the  year  had  been  framed 
with  every  attention  to  -economy  which 
drcinnstancea  of  the  country  taaold 


^efiail.  The  dbtress  of  the  ieffoullnrjil 
mterestarpsa  in  part  Arom  difficulties  wbidi 
were  pillt.  Paniaaoeat,  he  had  no  doubt, 
would  jearly  in  the  aessiua  take  the  sub- 
ject into  consideration;  and  be  was  con- 
fident that  no  endeavour  woidd  be  spar^ 
to  apply  a  renBed;jr. 

Hia  majesty,  in  his  gracious  Speech, 
had  alluded  to  bit  visit  to  Ireland.  In 
hiamijeaty'a  reception  in  that  country, 
he  (lord  iUKtenj  had  bad  the  pleasure  and 
the  privilege  ot  participating.  His  ma- 
jesty Wis  pleased  to  tute,  that  be  had 
derived  the  most$incore  gratification  froai 
Ibe  loyalty  and  attachment  manifested  by 
all  classes  of  his  Irish  sufajeota.  £very 
one  who  knew  the  loyalty  of  Ireland  ^miat 
be  senaibte  that  such  an  occasion  was  cal- 
cuiated  to  call  for  its  expression.,  Uia 
majesty's  visit,  natwithstauding  #hat  had 
since  occurred*  bad  bein  ana  would  be 
attended  with  most  advanlegeous  oeaults. 
It  had  been  the  means  of  removing  Jong- 
staading  differeacta  and  he^rt-bumings. 
Enmities  which- had  existed  for  maor 
yearn  bAd  baen  reconciled.  His  majestyn 
paftiDg  advice  to  the  Iriah.  people*  coi>- 
veyed  in  a  letter  ftom  lord  Siamouth,.bail 
been  fallowed  by  most  beneficial  effects. 
With  regard  tovrtiathad  been  stated  from 
the  throne  on  the  condidoa  of  Ireland, 
Im  might  be  permitted  to  say,  tluil  in  that 
part  of  the  Speech  be  felt  himsetf  mo«e 
deeply  interested  tlian  any  «ther*  But, 
attached  mt  he  was  to  tbe  wnt  interests  of 
that  country,  in  which  a  spirit  of  outrage, 
as  his  majeaty  justly  remarked,  Jiad  led 
to  dving  and  systeaiatio  ttohuioiia  of  the 
law,  still  be  waaanwillingito  eater  at  pre- 
sent iototany  details  on  the  subject;  and 
the  mora  so,  aa  an  oppottunifey  wouM 
probably  soon  «rise  of  which  he  could 
with  more  propriety  avail  bimseH;  to  state 
his  opinion  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  evils  which  afflicted  Ireland,'  as  well 
aa  of  the  remedieawhich«in  bis  judgment, 
ought  to  be  applied.  It,  wouU,  however, 
be  in  him  a  dereliction  of  duty,  were  he 
not'  to  state  the  cooviotioa  of  bis  mind 
that  the  great  causa  of  these  evils  waa 
non^residence.  It  vraa  the.  great  number 
of  ahaeotae  landlords  which  formed  the 
piincipal  evil.  .Tbeirabsence  broke  thoae 
liAka  which  weee  aeeessary  to  preservie 
confidenee  between  the  oif&reat  ranks 
andielationfofsoeiatyi^  Many  possessing 
great  property  in  that  country  remained 
stnngera  fe  it ;  smd,  whatever  micht  be 
their,  raak  and  inflveoce,.  they  dH  not 
coatrftuto.  by,  their,  presence  to  the  weU 
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fiireorirdaDd;  He  woald  mot't  eanieitly 
entreat  the  absentee  landlord  to  consider 
the  cause  to  which  he  had  alluded,  and  not 
to  look  with  indifference  on  a  country 
from  which  be  derived  so  much  benefit. 
Let  him  reflect  on  those  scenes  of  outrage 
which,  though  his  absence  may  not  have 
caused,  his  presence  might  have  prevented. 
\^hi]e  adverting  to  the  spirit  of  outrage 
which  unfortunately  prevailed  in  Ireland, 
be  should  be  guilty  of  a  great  omission 
were  he  not  to  acknowledge  the  vast  im- 
provement which  had,  particularly  within 
the  last  ten  years,  taaen  place  in  that 
country.  Thai  improvement  was  chiefly 
owing  to  an  extended  system  of  education 
on  ue  principle  of  general  instruction, 
aupported  by  private  funds  and  subscrip- 
tions. The  operation  of  this  system  of 
instruction  haa  been  in  itself  most  bene- 
ficial ;  but  It  had  been  powerfully  assbted 
by  that  great  engine  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, which  he  was  sure  every  noble  lord 
who  heard  him  would  be  disposed  to  ap- 
prove and  support— he  meant  the  Bible 
society.  Among  the  other  benefits  which 
that  society  had  conferred  on  Ireland,  it 
had  greatly  contributed  to  heal  difierences 
whicQ  had  subsisted  for  many  years  among 
different  parts  of  the  population.  The 
atate  of  Ireland  must,  however,  soon  come 
under  the  consideration  of  parliament  as  a 
whole.  Among  other  questions  which 
must  then  be  entered  into,  would  be  that 
of  the  existine  powers  of  the  law,  in  order 
to  ascertain  how  &r  those  powers  were 
fitted  to  meet  the  present  exigency.  He 
was  sensible,  however,  that  any  cure  of 
this  kind  which  might  be  applied,  could 
onl^  be  in  its  nature  temporary,  and  that 
residence  was  the  great  means  by  which 
tranquillity  was  to  be  secured,  and  civili- 
zation promoted.  He  was  therefore  anxi- 
ous that  their  lordships  should  look  to 
that  as  a  permanent  remedj.  The  in- 
terest he  naturally  took  in  this  part  of  the 
subject  had  induced  him  to  trespass  longer 
on  their  lordships*  attention  than  perhaps 
such  an  occasion  required ;  but  he  couJd 
not  be  satisfied  to  return  next  week  to 
Ireland,  as  he  intended  to  do,  wiUiout 
slating  tlie  conviction  of  his  mind  on  this 
important  question  of  residence.  The 
noble  earl  concluded  by  moving  an  Ad- 
dress, thanking  his  majesty  for  his  most 
gracious  Speecbi  and  recapitulating  its 
several  topics. 

Lord  fraliingham  solicited  their  lord- 
ships' indulgence,  whilst  he  said  a  very 
f^w  words  on   seconding    the  Address 


which  had  just  been  moved.  The  noble  earl 
who  had  moved  it,  had  happH^  relieved 
him  from  the  necessity  of  saying  much, 
by  his  able  and  eloquent  exposition  of  all 
those  points  to  which  it  was  necessair  tb 
advert.  It  was  satisfactory  to  hear  from 
his  majesty  the  assurance  of  the  continued 
friendly  disposition  of  foreign  powers,  this 
continuance  of  peace  being  undoubtedly 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  the  country.  It  was  also 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  differences  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte 
would  be  amicably  adjusted.  It  was  highly 
gratifying  to  learn  the  prosperous  state  of 
our  comiperce  and  manufsctures ;  and 
though,  undoubtedly,  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  country  were  at  the  present 
-moment  suffering  a  great  depression,  it 
might  be  fairly  hoped  that  relief  was  at 
no  great  distance. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdawn  said,  he  was 
anxious  to  offer  a  few  explanations  as  to 
the  grounds  of  the  vote  he  intended  to 
give.  He*  should  not  have  thought  it 
neiressary  to  take  that  moment  for  m^ing 
those  explanations,  but  no  other  noble 
lord  having  presented  himself  to  the 
House,  he  thought  it  proper  now  to  state 
his  view  of  the  importance  of  the  topics 
touched  on  in  the  Speech  from  the  throne 
— topics,  indeed,  of  the  most  distressing 
nature  for  this  country,  and  which  had 
forced  themselves  into  special  notice,  not- 
withstanding the  natural  reluctance  which 
those  who  framed  the  Speech  must  have 
felt  to  bring  them  forward.  Following 
nearly  the  order  taken  by  the  noble 
earl  who  had,  with  so  much  propriety, 
moved  the  Address,  the  few  observa- 
tions which  he  had  to  make  would  be 
divided  chiefly  between  the  topics  which 
related  to  the  state  of  England  and  Ire- 
land ;  and  here  he  could  not  but  re« 
mark  upon  the  melancholy  circumstance, 
that,  although  it  was  now  twenty  years 
since  the  union  with  Irdand^  was  -  con- 
cluded, still  it  appeared  necessary  for 
persons,  in  discussing  the  interests  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  to  consider  those 
of.  Great  Britain  and  'Ireland  separately, 
as  two  distinct  parts ;  and  this,  too,  at  a 
time  when  to  both  countries  there  belong- 
ed one  common  feature  of  agricultural 
distress.  Much  as  he  rejoiced  in  the 
prosperity  stated  in  the  Speech  to  be  ex- 
perienced by  the  manufactures  and  com- 
merce of  the  country,  be  could,  not  but 
consider  the  coaeolation  thereby,  afforded 
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to  be  greatly  overbalanced  by  the  dis- 
tress in  that  branch  of  industry  which 
fonaed  the  solid  foundation  of  national 
wealth.  He  hoped  he  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  undervaluing  those  sources  of 
prosperity  which  his  majesty's  Speech 
stated  to*  be  in  a  flourishing  conaitiooy 
when  he  observed,  that  he  ohiefly  estimat- 
ed the  advantages  of  that  prosperity  for 
its  influence  in  vivifying  agriccdture.  He 
wished  their  lordships,  before  they  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  prosperity  ex- 
isted, to  be  sure  that  they  reached  that 
conclusipn  on  a  solid  foundatioo.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  it  did  not  exist ; 
but  when  it  was  recollected  that  a  great 
portion  of  the-  commercial  prosperity  al- 
luded to  arose  out  of  a  new  trade  to 
North  and  South  America,  it  was  of  im- 
portance to  inquire  upon  what  footing 
that  ti'ade  stood.  It  was  obvious  that 
the  advantages  of  the  trade  must  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  speculations  which 
had  been  entered  into ;  and  some  time 
must  elapse  before  the  success  of  those 
speculations  could  be  ascertained.  But, 
be  the  result  of  the  inquiry  what  it  might, 
still  he  must  place  the  chief  value  of  this 
commercial  prosperity  in  the  influence  it 
might  have  in  stimulating  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  and  in  vivifying  all  the 
branches  of  agriculture — ^with  regard  to 

•  the>  means  of  relief  for  the  existing  agri- 
cultural distress^  he  should  be  ready  to 
listen  to  any  measure  which  might  be 
proposed ;  but  he  was  happy  to  observe 
that  the  Speech  and  the  Adoress  directly 
pomted  to  the  only  course  by  which  that 
object  could  with  certainty  be  obtained. 
This  was  tlie  first  time  since  the  peace, 
that  in  an  address  from  the  throne,  a 
larffe  reduction  in  the  annual  expenditure 

.  to  be  produced  by  a  diminution  of  the 
great  establishments  of  the  country,  had 
been  distinctly  promised.  To  retrench- 
ment of  the  expenditure  their  lordships 
must  look  for  any  thing  like  real  relief; 
and  it  was  with  great  satisfaction  he  had 
heard,  that  on  the  present  occasion  some- 
thing more  than  mere  profession  was 
meant.  But,  after  the  experience  -  he 
had  acquired  on  this  subject,  he  must 
beg  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  extent  of 
the  retrenchment,  and  the  principle* on 
which  it  was  to  proceed,  before  he  could 
look  with  confidence  to-  it  as»a  means  of 
relief.    He  must  also  observe, :  that  when 

•  he  diould  be  called  upon  to  exerdse  any 
wgedes  of  cratitude  for  such  retrench- 
nenit«-*wht<£   he  bdieved  he  wea  not 
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called  mop  to  do  by  this  address— -he 
fliiould  tnfnk  it  is  duty  ta  remind  those 
who  mafte  such  a  demand  upon  him,  that 
it  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
econi^my  now  found  to  be  so  advan- 
tagebus  had-  not  been  practised  before. 
They  were  now  told  that  a  system  of  re- 
trenchment would  be  advantageous,  and 
that  great  economy  was  indispensable. 
This  reminded  him  of  an  observation 
which  had  been  made  on  a  book  written 
by  a  noble  lord,  once  a  member  of  that 
Houae.  When  lord  Lyttleton  published 
his  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  Dr.  Johnson' 
remarked,  that  his  lordship  had  only  told 
the  world,  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  of  his 
life,  what  the  world  had  for  fifty  years 
been  telling  him.  The  reductions  for- 
merly proposed,  had  always  been  met  with 
defiaince,  and  positive  <iieclarations  that 
no  farther  reductioos  could  take  place 
consistently  with  the  public  interest. 
During  the  last  summer,  therefore,  .some' 
new  light  must  have  broken  in  upon  mi- 
nisters, which  enabled  them  to  see  Uiat 
reductions  formerly  deemed  impracticable 
could  now  be  effected.  This  new  light 
enabled  them  to  discover,  that  Receivers- 
general,  who  could  not  be  dispensed  with 
two  years  ago,  were  now  fit  subjects  for 
reduction.  The  address  to  the  throne, 
at  the  end  of  the  last  session,  had  pledged 
ministers  to  measures  of  economy,  and 
the  new  light  of  last  summer  had  enabled 
them  to  carry  them  into  execution. 
Though  he  thought  them  tardy,  he  re- 
joiced at  last  to  see  that  their  professions 
of  economy  had  been  followed  by  some 
result ;  and  he  hoped  that  their  measure 
had  been  applied  so  as  to  effect  the  in- 
tended object  on  a  principle  of  impartial 
justice.  With  the  principle  on  which  it 
had  been  done,  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  had  been  carried,  he  must  be  acquainted, 
before  he  could  pledge  himself  to  an  ap- 
probation of  the  proceedings  alluded  to, 
and  of  the  Speech  from  the  throne.  He 
would  not  now  enter  into  the  question, 
whether  economy  was  the  only  source  of 
relief  that  could  be  pointed  out  for  the 
prevailing  distress,  or  whether  any  other 
means  of  alleviating  it  could  be  applied ; 
but  if  the  paragraph  in  the  address,  hold- 
ing, out  other  hopes  of  relief,  had  a  re- 
ference to  a  communication  said  to  have 
been  made  within  these  twenty-four  hours, 
by  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Trea- 
sury, to  certain  bankers,  whom  he  coo- 
sulteid  as  to  its  tendency,  he  must  protest 
against  the  opiniooi  that  such  a  measure 
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would  be  piodocti^e  of  vny  berieflcial 
eibot.  He  called  upon  the  Houset  he 
called  even  upon  the  noble  earl  himself, 
io  reflect  whether  it  would  not  aggravate 
^he  distress  which  it  was  intended  to  re* 
Jieve.  He  need  not  inform  their  lordships 
that  he  alluded  to  a  proposition,  stated  to 
liave  been  made  by  the  noble  earl  oppositCy 
for  issuing  Exchequer  bills  to  the  amount 
of  SfiOOfiOOL  to  be  advanced  to  the  agri- 
cultural  interest,  through  the  medium  of 
tlie  conntrjr  bankers*  Their  lordshhis 
would  consider  wbeliier  relief  coold  oe 
foufltd  in  ofering  to  advance  mooey»  at  a 
time  when  monev  was  abundant  and 
aecurity  rare.  The  great  aggravation 
of  the  mrmer*s  distress  was,  that  he  could 
•not  find  security ;  because  if  he  produced 

food  security,  there  was  not  a  banker  in 
England  who  would  not  advance  him  the 
wioney  he  requiied*'  If,  on  the  other 
liand,  the  advance  was  intended  as  a  free 
gift  to  the  agricuiturist,  the  effect  oT  it, 
even  on  the  noble  earl's  own  principle, 
most  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  country,  not  excepting  the  agricul- 
tural itself.  This,  he  tnouffht,  co\ud  not 
-be  denied  by  the  noble  earf  himself,  if  he 
ntili  believed  that  the  ftrmer's.  distress 
lurose  from  a  snperabniidanoe  ef  produce 
above  the  demand  of  the 'consumer.  The 
application  of  fisoror  five  mjlliom  of  ad- 
ditional capital,  to  increase  an  amount  of 
produce  already  above  the  demand,  seemed 
a  strange  mode  of  remedying  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  grower.  On  the  noble 
earVs  prindple,^  the  remedy  ought  to 
consist  in  a  diminution,  and  not  in  an  in- 
crease of  the  capital  applied  to  agricul- 
ture. But  he  need  not  enlarge  upon  this 
topic:  he  was  convinced  that  the  measune 
was  already  given  up— tbat  it  would  not 
be  brought  forward  in  parllaoient*  and 
could  not  receive  the  sonctioa  of  their 
lordships.  If  advances  were  made  to 
distressed  farmers  upon  good  security,  he 
aaw  no  objection  to  it ;  but  he  was  sure  it 
was  unnecessary,  and  that  it  would  pro- 
duce no  relief,  considering  that,  if  such 
security  could  be  given,  advances  might 
be  obtained  from  private  bankers,  m 
well  aa  from  government.  He  bad  stated 
thus  much,  not  to  withdrew  then*  lordships 
-attention  from  the  subject  of  the  agri- 
cultural distress,  or  to  discourage  all 
.hopes  of  its  alleviatioo,  but  to  direct  their 
•efforts  to  the  onlv  teal,  certahi,  and  ex- 
pedient mode  or  relief-^a  reduction  of 
the  public  expenditure.-— He  came  now 
40  tbe  second  great  topip  in  the  speech 
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of  tbetooble  earl  who  ooved'the  address ; 
namely,  the  state  of  helapd.  There 
were  none  of  their  lordsliips  who  comW 
refrain  from  experiencing  the  deepest 
feelings  of  pain  and  sorrow,  on  contem- 
plating tbe  scenea  of  outrage  and  violence 
which  had  occurred  in  aoos#  districts  of 
that  country ;  and  all  must  look  forward 
to  the  meana  of  removing  them  with  the 
gfeateat  anxiety.  And  Sore  he  roast  ob* 
serve,  that  he  was  nsoat  happy  to  express 
his  approbation  of  the  choice  which 
government  bad  made  of  the  iodiyiduill 
whom  thej  had  deputed  Ao  superintend 
the  adaainiatration  of  IrelaadL  A  more 
wise  or  judicious  selection ;ceuUi  not  bav^ 

3 ken  place.  In  the  marqnis  Wellesley 
ould  be  found,  he  was  convinced,  a 
firmness  and  vigour  sufficient  to  reprels 
existiag  disorders,  and  to  restore  speedy 
tranquillity;  at  thtf  same  time  th^  he 
would  displajr  a  reach  of  mind  capable  of 
discovering  mure  legislative  and  pcdittcal 
remedies!  the  causes  of  these  afflicting 
evils  he  would  not  fail  to  probe  to  the 
bottom,  and,  soaring  above  the  preiodices 
of  the  past  and  presetit,  woubL  lay  tliie 
ground  of  general  and  lasting  ameiioraf- 
tion.  He  fiord  L.)  was  not  now  prepared 
to  ionunre  into  the  cauaea  of  Uiose  frightful 
disoraers  to  which  he  had  alluded.  He 
believed  their  removal  must  be  effected, 
not  by  any  single  remedy,  but  by  a  com- 
binatioir  of  remedies;  as  they  wei:e  occa- 
sioned not  by.a  abgle  causa^  bat  by  a 
combination  of  causes*  The  evil  of  ab- 
sentee proprietom  (ivithin  which  number 
he  was  included,  from  causes  beyond  his 
own  control)  which  the  noble  earl,  who 
moved  the  address  had  deplored,  waa  not 
the  sole  or  even,  the  prtndnal,  evil  lobe 
cured«  An  evil  he  admitted  it  to  be,  not 
•only'as  a  caiise,  but  a^  th6  effect  of  others, 
and  which,  in  its 'tombination  with  olherf, 
rendered  Ireland  different  in  law,  and 
different  in  fiust,  from  any  other  country. 
He  did  not  look  to  the  vigorous  arm 
to  which  its  government  was  now 
confided  merely  for  a  present  and 
immediate  tefmination  of  outrage,  bat 
ibr  nhe  commencement  of  m  new.sy stem 
of  pdicy^  The  libemlrmind  of  the  nobfe 
marqaia  would  discard  the  absurd,  tfaouglh 
by  no  means  untommon- prejudice,  that 
there  was  aomething  in  the  sail  and 
climate  of  Ireland  which  necessarily 
tended  to  psoduce  a  seml^aibaroos  raee, 
incapable  of  improvement,  aadaaaansiUB 
tothe  advantages  of  dvilizatioa.  Whan 
we  looked  at  &e  atate  and  ccmjiA»9( 
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that  ff^ople,  «w  could  eatil;  ditcofer  ttet 
ll  had  iu  origin  in  eaaset  nnconpected 
with  thek  natural  situation;  tiiat  tbe 
avilfl  nnder  vrbieh  they  laboured  were 
deeply  fixed  inilie  evenU  of  their  history, 
and  the  ayiteni  of  goiwmoient  under 
which  they  had  been  ruled.  He  would 
not  eokur^  farther  on  the  tobfeet,  aa  it 
was  hia  intention  to  bring  the  state  of 
Ireland  on  an  early  dsy  under  their  con- 
sideration, unless  anticipated  by  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers.  But,  whether  the  sub- 
ject was^  introduced  by  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown,  or  by  so  humble  an  individual 
as  himself,  he  trusted  that  tbe  remedies 
in  view  would  not  be  confined  to  new 

Senal  enactments  alone.  He  did  not 
eny  that  additional  powers  might  be  ne- 
eessaiT  to  check' and  repress  the  spirit  of 
diatorbaiiee  irbicfa  so  unfortunately  now 
existed;  but  an  immediale  cessasion  of 
Mtrage  produced  by  such  tneans  ought 
not  to  satisfy  them. — ^The  noble  eari  irbo 
Bsotad  the  address  had  alluded  to  tbe 
state  of  our  relations  with  foreign  powers ; 
and  the  observations  be  had  rnkfe  on  that 
subjecti  with  the  paragraph  in  the  addtesa 
which  embodied  them,  relieved  him  firom 
the  necessity  of  expressmg  any  opinion, 
which  must  be  in  entwe  ooncurrence  with 
what  had  been  already  said.  He  fully 
agreed  with  the  noble  eari  that  in  a  con- 
test between  Christians  and  infidels,  and 
between  Greeks  and  their  oppressors,  there 
could  be  but  one  feeling  and  one  hope 
amongst  a  civilised  and  Christian  people. 
At  the  same  time,  he  concurred  with  the 
noble  earl,  that  it  was  not  by  direct  inter* 
isrente  that  any  good  could  be  ao« 
eomplisheil,  or  any  progress  ttade,  towards 
n  fetuh  so  generally  desired.  He  wae 
hafipy,  however,  in  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  ho|i»— 41  hope  which  he 
ahoold  be  ashamed  to  disffuise^that 
Greece  might  be  freed  from  the  yoke  of 
its  tyrants,  and  become  happy  and  in* 
dependent.  With  these  observations, 
and  with  this  reserve,  he  was  willing  to 
tivlft  his  support  to  the  address. 
^  Tbe  Etkxi  oi  Liverpoid^Mf  that,  u  tho 
noble  marquis  had  made  no  positive  ob« 

{'  actions  to  the  Address,  he  should  not 
ave.felt  himself  called  upon  to  oftr  any 
remark,  had  it  not  been  for  onejpassage  in 
which  the  noble  marquis  had  alluded  to  a 
transaction  in  which  be  (lord  Liverpool) 
was  concerned  ;  namely,  to  the  interview 
which  he  had  had  the  day  before  with 
some  of  the  London  bankers.  Althouffb 
called  up  by  thia  circumstance  alone,  he 


wouU,  howeMf,  tako  the  op^rtteily  of 
saying  a'iGsw  words  on  the  other  topics  in* 
trodoced  into  the  speech  of  the  iM>bIe 
marqnis.  Adverting  to  tbe  subjeot  of 
economy,  the  noble  marquis  had  accused 
bis  majesty's  ministera  of  tardiness  in 
making  tbe  necessary  reductions,  and  had 
spoken  of  the  present  as  the  first  time  in 
which  any  practical  retrenchment  had 
been  effected.  Now,  it  would  be  in  the 
recollection  of  their  lordships,  that  in 
tbe  course  of  last  year,  reductions  bad 
taken  place  to  the  amount  of  between  one 
and  two  millions;  and  Uiat  at  tbe  time, 
those  reductions  were  announced,  others 
were  promised  for  tbe  present. year.  It 
bad  been  stated  immediately  after  the. 
conclusion  of  peace,  that  our  establish- 
ments must  be  reduced,  but  that  fi^m  the 
nature  of  the  case  these  reductions  nmsSt 
in  some  instances,  neoessariiv  be  gradnnl. 
Government  had  accordingly  proceeded 
on  that  princi^e,  and,  both  during  last 
year  and  the  present,  had  fulfilled  their 
pledges.  Whether  the  reductions  nUnded 
to  in  the  Speech  from  the  throne  would- 
satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  noble 
marouis,  he,  of  coonie,  could  notaay*  nor 
did  oe  now  fi»el  himself  botmd  to  ctate^ 
either  their  amount,  or  the  mode  fai  which 
they  had  been  e&Oed.  He  only  wished, 
to  guardhimselffromasospicionnintedat 
by  tbe  noble  marquis,  that,  in  canning 
them  into  execution,  anyof  theprinciplea. 
of  justice  or  impartiality  had  been  vio« 
lated.  He  claimed  only  a  candki  suspen« 
sion  of  their  lordships  judgment,  nntil  the 
whole  scheme  should  be  laid  before  them ; 
and  thev  would  then  see,  that  strict  jus* 
tice  had  characterised  the  arrangement-*-* 
that  the  changca  liad  not  afiected  persona^ 
in  inferior  situations  onlv— 4n^  that  thosO' 
who  were  at  the  head  of  our  diffiwent 
eitablishmenu,  and  wboae  duty  it  was  to< 
advise  the  proceeding,  had  not  exempted 
themsrivea  mm  theapplicationof  the  rule 
which  they  were  prescribing  for  otbcfs*- 
Being  on  this  subject,  and  allowing  bm. 
fully  as  any  of  their  lordships,  thb  pro- 
priety and  expediency  of  all  pnuiticable 
retrenchment,  bet  cotUd  not,  at  the  same> 
time,  permit  their  lordships  to  go  away* 
with  the  delusive  idea,  that  any  poesible 
reductions  could  afford  any  material  or> 
sensible  relief  to  the  distvess  of  the  agri«4 
cuhond  classes.  Reductions  of  every; 
kind  might,  he  acknowledged,  be  right  ini 
themselvea:  th6y  might  relieve  the  inind» 
of  the  people,  afnd  reconcile  them  to  the 
endvraKi^e  of  their  temporary  difficultias,* 
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and  might  ultimately  be  of  reri  advantage; 
but»  to  hold  out  that  thej  could*  imme- 
diately remove  the  exiatiog  presture  by 
such  means,  could  only  mislead  the  public 
mind,  and  raise  hopes  which  most  be  dis- 
appointed—-The  noble  marquis  bad  con- 
curred with  that  paragraph  of  his  majesty's 
Speech  which  represented  the  improvmg 
state  of  our  commerce  and  manufactures ; 
and  he  added,  with  perfect  truth,  that 
such  improvement  was  the  more  satisfac- 
tory, as  it  must  necessarily  produce  a  be- 
neficial influence  on  our  agricultural  in- 
terests* In  this  sentiment  he  most  cor* 
dially  joined.  There  was  no  idea  bo  er- 
roneous, or  so  unworthy  of  a  statesman, 
as  the  supposition  that  the  interests  of  any 
of  the  great  classes  of  the  community 
could  be  separated  from,  or  placed  in 
hostility  iOt  each  other.  They  were  all»- 
agricultural,  commercial,  and  manufactur- 
ings—linked together ;  they  all  flourished 
or  suffered  from  the  same  causes,  and  the 

Erosperity  of  one  must  finally  extend  its 
eneficial  influence  to  the  resL  He 
agreed  with  the  noble  marquis,  that  not- 
withstanding the  importance  of  our  com- 
mercial and  manufacturinff  intel^ts^  agri- 
culture must  still  be  considered  the  great 
source  of  our  wealth  and  greatness ;  but 
prosperity  could  not  exist  for  a  long  time, 
or  to  any  great  extent,  in  the  two  former 
branches,  without  promoting  the  improve- 
ment of  the  latter.  Those,  therefore,  who 
would  depress  one  class  in  order  to  raise 
another,  who  spoke  of  making  one  class 
pay  the  price  of  relief  to  another,  were 
striking  a  blow  at  the  interests  of  both. 
The  advancement  of  our  trade  most  lead 
to  the  relief  of  our  agriculture,  as  an  in- 
jury to  the  former  must  be  prejudicial  to 
the  latter.  No  one  understood  better,  no 
one  would  more  readily  admit  this  princi^ 
pie,  than  the  noble  marquis.  The  doubt 
which  the  noble  roarouis  had  thrown  out, 
regarding  the  possible  insecurity  of  our 
present  commercial  transactions,  and  of 
the  danger  of  excessive  speculation  leading 
to  re-action,  he  trusted  would  prove  un- 
founded. He  could  not,  indeed,  say  how 
far  the  continuance  of  our  recent  commer- 
cial successes  could  be  relied  on.  On  for- 
mer occasions,  he  was  aware  that  over-tra« 
ding  had  produced  serious  calamities ;  but 
there  was  .this  difference  between  those 
periods  and  the  present — that  our  mer- 
chants were  now  more  cautious,  were 
satisfied  with  smaller  profits,  and  were  free 
from  that  spirit  of  gambling  enterprise, 
natural  in  time  of  war  and  which  had  pre- 
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vailed  during  the  firil  yearaof  jthe  peaae. 
Although,  therefore,  their  profits  might 
not  be  so  great  as  heretofore,  Xhey  were 
raised  upon  more  solid  foundations,  and 
might  fairly  be  regarded  as  more  substan- 
tial and  durable.  As  connected  with  this 
subject,  he  now  returned  to  that  topic 
which  was  the  cause  of  his  risiog---he 
meant  the  proposition  which  the  noble 
marquis  supposed  him  to  have  aubmitted 
to  certain  bankers  of  the  citv  of  London, 
with  a  view  to  the  relief  of  agricultural 
distress.  That  noble  marquis  stated  him 
to  have  proposed  an  issue  of  Exchequer* 
bills  to  the  amount  of  5,000,000iL,  to  be 
applied,  through  the  medium  of  the  coun- 
try bankers,  in  advances  to  the  landed  in- 
terest. No  such  communication  was  made; 
nor  was  the  proposition,  thus  specified,  in 
contemplation.  Government  ned  taken, 
undoubtedly,  into  their  serious  considera* 
tion,  the  best  mode  of  extending  the  relief 
in  question;  and  a  proposal  for  issuing 
Exchequer  bills  was  certainly  in  view,  and 
might  yet  be  brought  before  parliament* 
He  would  not  now  enter  into  its  details ; 
he  admitted  that  the  state  of  agriculture 
must  be  judged  of  by  the  usual  principles 
of  supply  and  demand,  and  that  reference 
must  be  had  to  those  principles  in  every 
proposed  measure  of  relief.  There  were 
some  who  thought  that  excessive  importa- 
tion in  1816  and  1817  was  the  cause  of 
the  present  distress.  In  this  ppim'on  he 
could  not  concur;  because  the  distress 
had  continued  and  increased,  after  the 
ports  were  shut  against  foreign  grain* 
There  were  others,  and  he  was  certainly 
one  of  them,  who  ascribed  it  chiefly  to 
superabundant  home  production,  when 
the  situation  of  Ireland  was  taken  into  the 
account,  this  opinion  was  rendered  the 
more  probable.  In  tl|^  course  of  the  last 
five  years,  seven  and  a  half  millions  of 
quarters  had  been  imported  into  Great 
Britain  from  that  country ;  and  even  dur- 
ing the  last  nine  months  the  importation 
amounted  to  a  million  and  a  half  quarters* 
The  last  Corn  bill,  which  excluded  foreign 
competition,  and  allowed  a  free  import 
of  com  from  Ireland,  had  (and  he  had 
suggested  the  probability  at  the  time) 
caused  an  excessive  increase  in  the  pron 
duction  of  that  part  of  the  United  King^ 
dom,  and  roust  have,  in  some  degrees-ex- 
tended cultivation  throughout  the  whole* 
It  had  been  said  by  the  noble  marquis, 
that  the  advance  of  further  capital  to 
agriculture  could  opt  remove  an  evil  tha^ 
arose  from  an  already  excessive  produce 
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tioB ;  but  there  might  be  «  nfttoral  evil  of 
this  kind,  and  another  that  waa  Brtificia]> 
and  which  the  princ^al  of  orer-produc- 
tipn  would  not  accoont  for.  The  latter 
might  be  removed  by  a  meaaure  like  that 
in  contemplation.  Uovemdient  had,  on 
acrreral  occasions^  issued  exchequer  bills 
for  the  relief  of  commeroal  distress,  in 
oases  where  the  objections  were  nearly 
die  same.  *  These  issues  had  produced 
their  effects :  they  had  been  advanced 
upon  good  security,  and  had  been  repaid 
without  the  smallait  loss.  He  was  aware 
of  the  di&rence  between  agriculture  and 
commerce  in  many  respects.  He  con- 
tended,  however,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  cases  did  not  consist  in 
the  principle  itself,  but  in  the  difficulty 
of  its  application. .  In  this  instance,  as 
well  as  in  the  cases  of  commercial  distress, 
DO  assistance  certainly  could  be  granted 
except  upon  good  secorityt  or  without 
cdnditions,  to  be  explained  when  the 
measure  should  be  brought  forward.  All 
that  he  would  now  observe  was,  that  there 
was  no  intention  of  applying  it  in  the 
mode  described  by  the  noble  marquis* — 
He  would  BOW  briefly  allude  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  noble  marquis's  remarks  which 
related  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  as  it  af- 
forded him  an  occasion  for  mentioning, 
that  before  the  House  adjourned,  he 
should  have  to  Ja^  upon  their  table,  papers 
containing  certain  communications  from 
the  noble  marquis  at  the  head  of  the  Irish 
govemmeot.  These  papers  would  be 
printed  to*niorrow,  ana  upon  their  oon- 
tents  it  wias  his  intention  to  propose  a 
measure  for  arming  the  executive  ^vern* 
mi§nt  with  additional  powers.  This  mea- 
aure was,  however,  to  be  confined  in  its 
iAuiation  to  the  present  session  of  parlia^ 
ment;  so  that  their  Idrdships,  before  they 
aeparated,  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
SMcertaining  Hs  results,  ana  deciding  on 
She  propriety  of  its  continuance  or  expi^ 
ration.  It  was  allowed  on  all  hands  that 
government  ouffht  to  be  put  in  possession 
of  the  means  of  effectually  protecting  the 
lives  and  property  of  his  majesty's  loyal 
subjecta,  and  of  putting  down  that  system 
of  outrage  and  violence  which  prevailed 
He  concurred  with  the  noble  marquis  in 
alt  the  praise  which  he  had  bestowed  on 
the  vigour  and  talents  of  the  noble  person 
at  the  head  of  the  Irish  government ;  he 
was  sure  that  he  would  direct  all  the  fa- 
culties of  his  powerful  mind  to  probe  the 
^Is  with  which  Ireland  was  afflicted  to 
the  bottom,  and  to  find  out  tbe  tnost  ef- 
VOL,VI. 


factual  remedy  for  them.  Hie  noble 
marquis  had  expressed  a  hope,  that  though 
new  penal  measures  might  be  necessary, 
they  woiild  not  be  the  only  measures  re- 
sorted to.  This  hope  he  was  hsppy  to 
think  might  be  realised.  The  whole  state 
ofthe  country  ought  to  be  looked  into 
for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  proper 
remedv.  Tnis  was  a  subject,  however, 
into  which  he  could  not  at  present  enter. 
The  effect  of  absentee  proprietors,  and 
the  other  circumstances  which  charac- 
terized the  state  of  Ireland,  and  which  had 
been  alluded  to  by  the  noble  mover  of 
the  Address,  could  not  be  then  discussed. 
But  with  regard  to  his  majesty's  visit  to 
that  country,  and  the  consequences  at- 
tending it,  there  could  be  but  one  opinion. 
Though  it  had  not  prevented  those  scenes 
of  disturbance  which  commenced  even 
before  his  majesty  quitted  its  shores,  it 
had  increased  the^neral  loyalty  and  at- 
tachment of  his  Irish  subjects  to  his  per- 
son. No  sovereign  eter  was  received, 
not  merely  with  louder  acclamations,  but 
with  more  heartfelt  gratification ;  and  it 
was  a  singular  circumstance,  that  in  the 
disturbed  districts,  where  the  laws  were 
daily  transgressed,  no  hostility  was  mani- 
fested towards  his  majesty's  government. 
He  had  in  his  possession  a  letter  which  hh 
had  received  from  a  well-informed  eentle- 
man  of  that  country,  which  stated,  that 
notwithstanding  all  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  south  of  Irelsnd  and  some  other 
districts,  yetr  were  his  majesty  now  to  ap- 
pear in  Limerick,  he  would  be  received  with' 
demonstrations  of  satisfaction  and  delight 
similar  to  those  which  welcomed  him  to 
Dublin.  It  Was,  indeed,  observable,  that 
An  air  their  discontents  and  excesses,  these 
people  never  quarrelled  with  the  geyern- 
ment,  as  a  government ;  nor  did  religion 
enter  largely  into  the  motives  or  pretexta 
of  thsSr  outn^gies.  •  He  made  this  ohser«> 
vation,  not  to  prejudge  any  question  that 
m^ht  afterwards  come  before  them,  but 
tosugffest,  for  their  lordships' considenn 
tion,  whether  the  evil  might  not  lie  deeper 
in  the  frame  of  society,  than.  In  anv  poli- 
tical cause  or  relation  between  the  ^ 
vernors  and  the  governed.  The  situation 
of  that  country  was  unlike  that  of  any 
other  in  Europe ;  it  had  been  so  for  ages,, 
and  continued  to  be  so  stilK  Though 
penal  measures  might,  therefore,  be  re^ 
sorted  to  for  tlie  purpose  of  putting  down 
the  immediate  disorder,  they  ought  not  to 
place  an  exclusive  reliance  on  tbe  opera- 
.  tion  of  them.  In  respect  to  our  relation 
I     C 
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with  foreigo  ppwer«»  he  did  not  fe^l  binw 
^elf  called  upon  to  oSer  any  remark,  aa 
no  objection  was  made  to  that  part  of  hit 
m^e8ty*8  Speech  which  referred  to  them* 
.  The  Earl  of  BUsington  said,  that  on  the 
aubject  of  Irelandt  he  waa  happy  to  be 
jreljeved  from  a  task  to  which  he  bad 
pledged  himself  last  session,  and  rejoiced 
that  the  atate  of  tjiat  country  would  be 
proMght  under  their  notice  by  a  noble 
)ord  so  much  better  quali6ed  to  do  it  jua- 
xice.  He  might,  indeed,  fairly  remind  their 
lordships,  however  little  inclined  to  listen 
to  him,  that  he  had,  so  far  back  as  the 
year  1816,  anticipated  that,  unless  aome- 
ihiog  was  done,  the  present  evils  would 
inevitably  occur.  In  1819  he  had  re- 
peated the  observation,  and  had  implored 
|he  attention  of  his  roajeaty's  govemooent 
lo  this  subject.  He  had  alwaya  maib- 
lainedr  that  the  existing  evil  of  non-reat« 
denqe  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  Union. 
The  war,  too,  bad  led  to  cooaetiuencea 
fiQt  anticipated  during  Ua  oontinuance. 
lie  did  not,  however,  rise  merely  to  give 
yent  (o  his  complaint  that  the  subject  nad 
not  been  earlier  inveatigateds  but  lo  ez« 
preaa  bia  thanka  to  the  noble  macquis,  for 
the  notice  which  he  bad  giv«ii»  aa  well  aa 
|he  gratification  he  felt  at  the  prospect  of 
gnvernment  at  length  interfering  on  behalf 
of  that  country;^ 

The  Addresf  waa  then  agreed  to  nem^ 
diss. 
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Tuesday f  February  5. 
Address  on  the  King's  SpaECH  at 

THE   OPENIl^O   OF  THE   SESSION.]      The 

Speaker  acquainted  the  House,  tliat  that 
House  had  b/een  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
ivhcre  his  Majesty  had  delivered  a. most 

firaciou8  Speech  to  both  liousea  of  par- 
ament,  and  of  which,  to  prevept  tnif- 
uikes,  he  had  obtained  a  copy  [;See  p.  1«]« 
After  the  Speaker  had  read  his  majesty'a 
Speech, 

Mr.  Robert  Clvoe  ro;se  to  ottev  himaelf 
to  the  atfeption  of  the  House  for  the  pur- 
pose of  moving  aoi  Addresa  of  thanks  to 
his  majesty  for  his  gracious  Speech.  He 
would  net  apologise  for.  his. inability  to  do 
justice  to  the  subject,  as.  he  conceif  ed  he 
should  bes(  consult  the  convenience  of 
the  House  bv  Droceedins  at  once  to  those 
points  which  be  should  submit  to  their 
attention,  and  whjch  he  hoped  would  meet 
with  their  unanimous  concurrence.  .On 
Ibe  first  point  of  the  Speed)  he  appre- 


hended there  wasbutone  opioilm;  QHmely^ 
satisfaction  that  bia  migesty  continued  to 
receive  from  foreign  powers  the  strongeal 
assurances  of  their  friendty  disposition  to* 
wards  tbia  country.    It  was  to  be  la* 
mented,  that  since  parliament  had  last 
met,  the  same  friendly  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  European  powers  towards  one 
another  had  been  endangered,  and  that 
differences  of  a  serious  nature  Imd  arisen 
between  the  court  of  Kujfsia  and    the 
Ottoman  Porte;    On  such  a  subject,  he 
could  not  state,  more,  than  that  as  the 
Turkiah  empire  bad  alwaya  been  conai* 
dered  as  an  European  power,  any  change 
aflfecting  her  territory  must  be  the  sub* 
ject  of  deepeat  anxietv  to  the  other  atatea. 
It  waa  impoaaible  to  know  where  hostili* 
tiea,  when  once  begun,  might  endt  or  bow 
far  they  might  tend  to  the  deatruction  of 
the  peace  of  Europe.    It  muat  be  a  aonrcw 
of  gratification  to  the  Houae  to  learn,  thai 
the  other  poweta  of  Europe  were,  like  our 
own  government,  anxious  to  allay  the 
difference  which  had  arisen  between  the 
two  countries  be  had  named,  and  that 
reasonable  hopea  might  he  entertained  of 
a  favourable  reault  to  the  pending  nego- 
tiationa.    He  could  not  leave  thia  pan  of 
hia  aubject  without  nwking  an  humble  at- 
tempt to  ahow  the  Houae  the  command* 
ing  and  elevated  situation  in  which  thia 
country  now  stood.    She  had  proceeded 
through  a  period  of  difficulty  and  danger 
unparalleled  in  our  history,  and  had  re* 
aolutely  fought  for  her  independence :  ahe 
had  been  instrumental  in  preserving  th^ 
independence  of  other  natiooa;  and  ahe 
waa  now  occupied  in  endeavouring  to 
maintain  that  general  repose  which  her 
exertions  had   contributed   to  eataUiah 
throughout  Europe.    In  maimaining  the 
desired  traoquiUity,  the  House  of  Conunona 
would  be  a  powerful  instrument ;  ita  voice 
would  penetrate,   however  distant,  the 
place  where  it  might  be  necessary  to  make 
It  heard.    Immediately  after  the  deat^  of 
our  late  much  revered  and  lamented  ao* 
vereign,  his  present  majesty  had  formed 
the  design  of  vfaitlng  different  parte  of  hia 
kingdom.    His  first  object  was,  to  viatt 
Ireland :  thither  be  had  first  directed  hia 
course.    He  would  not  attempt  to  dcacribe 
the  affectionate  enthusiasiii  which  greeted 
the  arrival  of  the  first  sovereign  of  the 
houae  of  Brunawick  that  had  viaited  that 
ialand,  or  the  loyalty  that  waa  inanifeated 
by  all  dasaea  of  hia  majeaty^a  faithful  aub- 
jecta,  upon  that  eccaaion.    Thoaechrcum* 
atancea  would  never,  he  would  venture  to 
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say,  be  ellacefd  fi'om  the  recollection  of 
the  illultrious  iodhridual  by  whoie  presence 
they  virere  elicited.  Sabsequently  a  cloud 
had  overspread  that  islancf.  A  spirit  of 
insubordioatioiii  which  had  led  to  syste- 
itiati^  acU  of  outrage,  had  appeared  abroad. 
From  the  detficriptidn  of  persons  by  whom 
tbctoe  acts  of  violation  had  been  committed 
it  appeared  that  they  bad  originated  in 
local  causes ;  perhaps  tri  individual  mis- 
management,  prodoctive  of distressin  every 
eminent  degree.  There  was  one  observa- 
tiobi  howeveft  which  he  thoi^ht  it  neces- 
sary to  make  with  respect  to  the  distur- 
bances which  prevailed  in  Ireland ;  namely 
tbat   they  were  unconnected  with  any 

Klitlcal  or  religious  feelings.  The  House 
d  been  told  that  his  majesty  was  deter- 
mined to  make  every  attempt  in  his  power 
to  protect  the  rights  and  property  of  his 
loyal  and  peaceable  subjects  in  the  sister 
island ;  and  be  trusted  the  House  would 
co-operate  with  his  majesty,  and  enable 
bini  to  carry  his  intentions  into  eftect.-* 
The  communication  which  had  been  made 
with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  revenue 
must  give  great  satisfaction  to  the  House. 
The  improvement  in  the  revenue  had  been 
considerable,  and  it  wasprogressive  up  to 
the  present  moment.  The  House  would 
be  glad  to  learn  frdm  his  majesty's  speech 
that  every  att^ntioA  would  be  paid  bv 
government  to  economy-— important  at  ail 
times»  but  now  most  important.  It  ap- 
pealed thlat  considerable  reductions  bad 
been  made  in  the  scale  of  the  annual  ex- 
penditure, particularly  in  the  naval  and 
military  departments.  The  weight  which 
had  been  pressing  upon  the  manufacture 
and  commerce  of  the  united  kingdom  was 
kiowgraduaIlydirainishing;andactivityagain 
prevailed  in  the  most  important  branches  of 
our  trade.  He  would  not,  however,  dwell 
upon  that  «!&ibject,  but  would  leave  it  to  be 
discussed  by  bis  hon.  friend  who  sat  near 
him»  who  was  better  qualified  for  the  task. 
It  was  to  be  regretted  that  he  could  not 
lise  the  same  language  of  congratulation 
With  respect  to  the  state  of  agriculture. 
It  waa  too  true,  that  that  important  branch 
of  the  national  wealth  was  labouring  under 
severe  depression.  There  was  no  object, 
he  was  certain,  to  efiect  which  ministers 
would  more  cordially  co-operate,  than  that 
of  endeavouring  to  relieve  the  agriculturist 
of  the  burden  which  pi^aed  upon  him. 
The  subject  would  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  House  during  the  course  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  investi- 
gation woqM  l^ad.to  ^ome  remedy.    The 
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House  ought  to  bear  in  mind  the  compa- 
rative state  of  trade  two  or  three  veors 
ago  and  at  the  present  moment.  They 
should  look  at  the  gradual  advancement  of 
the  revenue.  In  18%,  the  principal  in- 
crease was  under  the  head  of  Excise ;  this 
year  it  was  under  the  head  of  Customs. 
The  House,  too,  would  observe  that  the 
revenue  of  Ireland  had  beeh  gradually  im- 
proving up  to  that  time*  When,  thereifore, 
he  knew  that  for  the  last  two  years  dom- 
meree  and  mantifactures  had  been  grad- 
naUy  improving,  he  trusted  he  should  net 
be  thought  too  sanguine  in  expressing  a 
hope,  that  the  agricultural  interest  would, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  experi- 
ence a  simihir  amendment— There  was 
one  other  point  to  which  he  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House,  and  perhaps  h 
was  the  most  important  that  could  be  of- 
fered to  its  notice^— he  meant  rhe  necessity 
of  maintainTng  the  public  credit.  It  was 
public  credit  Aat  had  advanced  the  coun- 
try to  that  proud  eminence  on  which  she 
now  stood ;  and  It  was  of  the  utiiiost  im- 

Eortance  to  the  national  eharacter-«>per- 
aps  he  might  say  to  the  future  existence 
of  the  country— to  mainfain  it  inviolate. 
Afler  tetuming  thanks  for  the  patrenee 
with  which ^the  Hduse  had  listcneu  to  him, 
the  bon.  gentleman  concluded  with  moving, 
:*<  that  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
his  majesty,  to  retufn  the  thanks  of  this 
House  to  his  majesty  for  his  most  grecidus 
speech  from  the  throne  t«-To  assure  his 
majesty,  that  we  learn  with  much  satisfac- 
tion the  continued  assurance  of  the  frrendlr 
disposition  of  Foreign  Powers  towards  th» 
country : — To  acknowledge  with  gratitude 
the  interest  which  his  majesty  takes  in  the 
preservation  Of  the  peace  of  Europe,  and 
the  endeavour^/  whicfa  his  majesty  has  di- 
rected, in  conjutictlon  with  his  allies,  to 
the  settlement  of  the  differences  which 
have  unhappily  arisen  between  the  courts 
of  St.  Peter^urgh  and  the  Ottoman  Porte; 
which  difibrences  we  learn  with  pleasure 
his  majesty  has  reason  to  hope  will  be 
satisfactorily  adjusted  :-*To  express  the 
participation  which  we  feel  in  the  gratifi- 
cation his  majesty  derived  in  his  late  visit 
to  Ireland,  from  th)e  loyalty  and  attach- 
ment manifested  by  ail  classes  of  his 
majesty's  subjects,  ahd  at  the  same  time 
in  the  concern  wMch  his  majesty  so  gra- 
ciously manifeM,  rbilt  a  spirit  of  outrage 
which  has  led  to  daring  and  systematic 
violations  of  the  law,  has  arisen  anii  still 
prevaHs  hi  some  patts  of  that  country : — 
To  assure  his  majesty,  that  he  may  rely 
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on  our  topport  in  evwr  metBore  neoMtary 
for  the  protoQtion  ofttie  penoni  and  pro- 
perty or  his  loyal  and  peaceable  sabjecti ; 
and  that  we  shall  not  tail  to  take,  into  our 
immediate  consideration,  whether  the  ex- 
isting laws  are  suflBcient  for  that  purpose : 
«-Tbat  we  rejoice  to  think  that  notwith- 
Btandioff  the  serious  interruption  of  public 
tranquiTlityi  his  majesty  may  enjoy  the 
satisfaction  of  believmg,  that  nis  presence 
in  Ireland  has  been  producttTO  of  very 
beneficial   effects;    and  to  express  our 
thanks  to  his  n^ajesty  for  his  gracious  as- 
surance, that  all  descriptions  of  his  people 
may  confidently  rely  upon  the  jusi  and 
e^ual  admioistration  of  the  laws,  and  upon 
his  paternal  solicitude  for  their  welfare : 
*i-To  express  our  satufaction,  that  his 
majesty  is  enabled  to  inform  us,  that  du- 
ring the  last  year  the  rerenue  has  exceed- 
ed that  of  the  year  preceding,  and  that  it 
appears  to  be  in  a  course  of  progressive 
improvement  :-^To    thank    hts   majesty 
for  having  directed  the  estimates  of  the 
.current  year  to  be  laid  before  us,  and  for 
the  attention  to  economy  with  which  his 
majesty  informs  us  they  have  been  framed : 
.«-To  assure  his  majesty,  that  we  learn 
with  the  highest  satis&ction  that  he  has 
been  able  to  make  a  large  reduction  in 
our  annual  expenditure,  and  in  particular 
in  our  naval  and  military  estabkshments : 
—That  we  are  highly  gratified  in  being 
informed,  that  a  considerable  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year  in  the  commerce  and  manufactures 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  that  his  ma- 
jesty can  now  state  them  to  be,  in  their 
important  branches,  in  a  very  flouridiing 
condition  :<— That  we  must  at  the  same 
time  most  deeply  regret  the  depressed 
state  of  the  Agricultural  Interest:— To 
assure  his  majesty,  that  the  condition  of 
an  interest  so  essentially  connected  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  will  attract 
our  early  attention ;  and  that  his  majesty 
may  rely  upon  our  most  careful  and  de- 
liberate* consideration  of  this  important 
subject : — That,  in  whatever  measures  we 
may  adopt,  we  shall  not  fail  to  bear  in 
mind  that  all  the  best  interests  of  this 
kingdom  are  equally  involved  in  the  main- 
tenance  of  our  public  credit,  fully  persua- 
ded as  we  are  tnat  it  is  by  a  steady  adher- 
ence to  that  principle  that  we  have  attain- 
ed, and  can  alone  expect  to  preserve,  our 
high  station  amongst  the  nations  of  the 
world." 

Mr.  WilliafH  Duncombe  rose  to  second 
the  address.    In  doing  S0|  be  fdt  that  he 
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must  claim  all   the  indulgenoe  of  the 
House,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  hk 
being  unaccustomed  to  address  the  House^ 
but  also  because  he  was  conscious  of  his 
incompetency  to  discharge  effectually  the 
duty  which  he  had  undertaken.    If,  in 
the  course  of  what  be  had  to  offer,  any 
thing  should  fall  from  him  which  might 
tend  to  interrupt  that  unanimity  which  it 
was  so  desirable  to  maintaro,  he  trusted 
that  the  House  would  attribute  it  to  hia 
inexperience.    However,  after  the  able 
speech  they  had  just  heard,  it  would  be 
unnecessary  for  him  to  trouble  the  Home 
at  any  length.    As  to  the  first  topic  in 
the  Soeech  from  the  throne,  he  was  cod- 
vinoea  there  was  but  one  feeling.    Who* 
ever  had  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the   calamities  or   war,    and   had  seen, 
howevergratifring  the  results,  themtseriea 
that  were  inflicted  before  those  results, 
were  obtained,  would  be  deeply  impressed 
with  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  on  that 
ground  it  was  most  gratifying  that  hia 
majesty  had  received  the  assurances  of 
the  friendly  disposition  of  foreign  powers. 
.It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  make  any 
observations  upon  the  differences  which 
had  arisen  between  the  Court  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh    and   the   Ottoman   government.. 
He  was   confident,   however,    that   the 
House  would  be  glad  to  learn  that  those 
unfortunate  diflferences  were  likely  to  be 
amicably  adjusted.    He  kiww^hat   the 
House  would  participate  in  the  feelings 
of  his  majesty  on  account  of  the  un- 
fortunate situation  in  which  Ireland  was 
S laced.    It  must,  indeed,  be  a  subject  of 
eep  concern  that  his  majesty's  visit  to 
that  country,  which  was  hailed  with  so 
much  enthusiasm  and  which  terminated 
under   such    auspicious    circumstance^ 
should  have  been  succeeded  by  outrages 
amountmg  to  a  daring   and  systematic 
violation  of  the  law.    If  any  consolation 
was  to  be  found  in  such  an  unfortunate 
state  of  things,  it  was  to  be  derived  from 
knowing  that  the  disturbances  originated 
in  local  causes,  and  not  in  any  general 
spirit  of  hostility  to  the  established  laws. 
The  House,  however,  would  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  seconding  the  measures  of  the 
executive  by  vigorous  laws,  aided  by  the 
spirit  of  conciliation,  to  suppress  these 
serious  disorders.— -It  was  ffratiftriog  that 
the  revenue  had  increased,  and  he  was 
sure  the  House  would  hear  with  satisfao^ 
tion  that  it  was  in  a  state  of  progressive 
improvement.    It  was  satisfiictory,  toa, 
to  learn  that  bis  majesty's  govenmenthacl 
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nadd  graat  reducttoof,  particolftrly  in  the 
iMval  and  military  departmenta.    With 
ngard   alio   to    oar   maatifacturea  and 
commercei  no  doubt  could  be  entertained 
that  they  were  to  a  flourishing  condition. 
'With  regard  to  agriculture^  however,  the 
same  flMCering  assurances  would  not  be 
given ;  and  he  should  not  perform  his  duty 
if  he  did  not  observe  that  it  was  labour^ 
ing    under  general    distress.     Without 
entering  into  the  causes  or  details  of  it, 
they  were  so  satisfied  of  its  importance 
and  connexion  with  the  other  great  in* 
.  terests  of  the  country,  that  it  must  be  the 
earnest  desire  of  his  majesty's  ministers 
and  the  House  to  affi»rd  it  all  the.  protec- 
tion in  their  power.    He  was  aware  that 
there  were  those  who  contended'  that  this 
relief  could  not  be   afforded  without  a 
great  reduction  of  taxation,  and   rigid 
economy;  but  he  would  ask,  who  were 
those  wno  jrere  so  ardent  in  Uiis  cause  as 
to  follow  up  their  inject,  without  regard 
to  the  security  of  the  country?    Some 
immediate  remedy   however   should  be 
applied  to  the  distress;  and  he  had  no 
•doubt  that  such  remedy  would  be  adopted. 
He  might  be  allowed  before  he  concluded 
to  congratulate  the  House  that  the  dis* 
affection  which  some  time  ago  had  shewn 
itself  in  the  manufacturing  districts  had 
entireiF  disappeared,  and  bad  been  suo- 
eeeded  by  perfect  tranquillity.    This  ef- 
fect was  partly  produced  by   the  wise 
measures  of  parliament,  but  in  a  mreat 
measure,  as  lie  trusted  and  believed,  by 
the  internal  prosperity  of  the  country. 
But,  while  he  stated  this,  he  mieht  be 
permitted  to  add,  that  in  his  judgment 
tliose  persons  must  be  very  superficial  ob- 
servers of  public  events,  who  could  not 
perceive  that  there  were  yet  individuals 
who'  were   ready   on  every  occasion  to 
attack  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
«ad  to  bring  into  contempt  the  established 
authorities  of  the  kingdom.    That  such 
persons   unfortunately   existed,    though 
few  in  number,  appeared  to  his  mind  to 
admit  of  little  doubt.    Some  of  those 
persons   were  anxious  to  supplant   the 
present  order  of  things  by  some  theore- 
•tiod  system  of  their  own.    Others  were 
actuated  merely  by  hatred  of  what  was 
established.    Fortunately,  -  however,   the 
constitution  stood  so  nrm  on  its  basis, 
was  so  beaotifuUy  connected  in  all  its 
parts,  and  was  so  admhrably  adapted  to 
all  classes  of.  society,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible but  thAt  all  who  eojoyed^  the  bles- 
sing of  living  undfu:  it  dicjud  perceive  its 


advantages  over  any  other  system  of  go- 
vernment. So  far,  however,  from  bemg 
injured  by  the  arrows  of  malice  which 
had  been  directed  against  it,  the  constitu- 
tion had  derived  new  strength  from  Uie 
assault;  and  would,  after  surviving  the 
storms  and  attacks  which  it  had  sumred, 
exhibit  to  the  admiration  of  the  world  its 
grandeur  and  stability : 

Per  damns,  per  cedes,  ab  ipso- 
Boot  opes  animumque  ferro. 

Sir  Francii  Burdeit  said,  that  the  very 
modest  and  sensiblMpeech  of  the  mo^er 
of  the  address,  iii  answer  to  the  Speech 
from  the  throne,  had  given  him  very  little 
to  comment  on ;   as  there  waa   little  in 
it  with  which  he  did  not  cordially  agfce. 
Of  the  speech  of  the  bon.  membter  who 
seconded  the   address,    he  should  have 
been  enabled  to  say  the  same,  were  it 
not  for  the  topic  introduced  at  the  end  of 
his  speech,  difiering  in  tone  and  temper 
both  from  the  Speech  from  the  Uirone 
and  the  address  in  answer  to  it.    That 
hon.  member  had  said,  that  there  were 
persons  in  England  anxious  to  subvert 
the  constitution  of  the  country.    This 
assertion  was  unfortunate,  and  in  contra- 
diction to  the  first  part  of  his  speech,  in 
which  he  had  recommended  and  praised 
the  reduction  of  that  large  military  force, 
which  there  was,  indeed,  no  honest  pre- 
tence for  keeping  up.    As  to  the  foreign 
politics  of  tne  Speech  from  the  throne 
he  should  pass  them  over  very'  rspidly, 
because  in  our  present  situation  they  were 
comparatively  of  very  small  importance. 
Of  tiie  territory  now  m  contest,  no  would 
only  say,  that  he  wished  heartily  it  was  out 
of  the  Turkish  possession,  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Greeks.    In  mmg  so,  he 
was  convinced  thet  it  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  Christian  European  worid, 
if  an  independent  state  were  erected  in 
that  part  of  Europe  by  the  mat  and 
glorious  exertions  of  that  cruelly-oppres- 
sed people  in  vindication  of  their  ancient 
liberties.    He  had  a  short  amendment  to 
propose,  which  was  dictated  by  no  dis- 
respect to  the  throne,  but  by  a  desire  to 
give  the  royal  Speech  that  consideiation, 
which,  uooer  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  was  especiaUy  due  to  it*    In 
ancient  timea    and,  as  he  waa  rather  dd 
fiuhioned  in  his  opinions,   in  what  he 
would  call  better  times — better  narlia-' 
mentary  times-4t  was  the  custom  H>r  the 
House  of  Commons  to  wish  to  deliberate 
before  it  resolved :  it  was  the  practice  of 
our  foreiathera  to  underatiod  before  they 
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voted,  and  they  held  it  no  disrespect  to 
the  throne  to  postpone,  until  a  subsequent 
day,  the  consideration  of  the  Speech  that 
had  been  delivered  from  it.    They  thus 
knew  the  topics  it  contained,  and  those 
which  it  omitted ;  and  were  able  to  make 
up  their  minds  both  upon  the  one  and 
upon  the  other.    Since  the  Revotution, 
this  usage  had  been  dispensed  with ;  yet 
still  some  courtesy  was  observed  towards 
parliament  by  the  ministers  of  Che  day, 
which,    perhaps,    secured  the   practical 
benefits  of  the  exploded  system.    The 
royal  Speech  was  read  over-night  at  the 
Cock*pity  |of  Such  nlenibers  as  chose  to 
attend,  and  its  contents  found  their  way 
into  the  ttorning,    or  at  least  into  the 
evening  papers  of  the  day,  before  the 
Houses  were  convened.    Thdn,  soch  as 
felt   an  interest   on    the  subject  could 
honestly  arrive  at  a  decision.    Btit  of  late 
years  ev^o  this  couitesy  had  not  been  ob- 
served ;  aftid  the  House  of  Commons  was 
expected  to  come  to  an  instanftaneous  vote 
of  approbation  of  all  thsit  the  ministers 
iboij^nt  fit  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
sovereign.  Now,  he  confessed  that  his  mind 
was  neither  sufficiently  quick  nor  capa- 
cious to  be  <idmpetent  to  this  duty.     He 
Wmnot  al»le  on  the  instant  to  cnnbraCe 
and  decide  upon  aH  the  various  topics 
just  read  from  the  chair.    Not  having, 
therefore,  the  power  of  divination,   or 
the  faculty  of  conjecturing,  with  any  de» 
gree  of  certainty,  what  would  be  the  na* 
ture  of  the  King'ft  Speech,  he  could  not 
be  prepared  wiUi  an  amendment  to  the 
adaress  refidy  cut  and  dried  for  the  oc- 
<psion.    The  consequence  therefore  wasp 
cither  that  the  vote,  was  made  a  mere 
formal  colnpliment,  pledging  no  nuin,  or 
the  Housb  1^  taken  by  siirprise  and  re<« 
quired  to  give  its  Sweeping  and  instan- 
taneous api^pobatton  of  that,  which  under 
Other  circumSlaauces,  it  might  be  disposed 
to  object  to#    In  the  first  case,  the  ad- 
dress was  nfot  of  the  slightest  value ;  and 
in  the  last,;  after  a  gteat  deld  of  talk  about 
conciliation  and-  u!Kianimity»   the  House 
was  entrapped  and,  cajoled  into  an  ap- 
parentbutinaipcereaeqiaiesctoee.— Under 
euQh  circumalances,  it  was  hh  intentidn 
IcK  propose  tkat  the  King'a  Speech  should 
be    taken    into  consideration   the    day 
after  tti-moirow.     It  waft  fit  hte  should 
observe,  that  as  far  as  he  ooidd  coUect^ 
the  Speeob  from  the  thtone  was  by  no 
mansJ  6uca  arfteU  and  satisfactotry  asat^^ 
ase^t  as  the  eduntvy  had'a  ri^^t  to  esp^bt^ 
It  tabomtdWdergrferaoceaof  all  krnda*  { 
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The  people  complamed,   not  merely  of 
agricultural  distress*    There  were  nume« 
reus  violations  of  the  law  and  eonstitutionv 
in  his  mind,  superior  to  the  sufierinss  of 
the  knded  interest,  which  required  rer 
dress*      The    constitution    was    at  this 
mfoment,  and  had  long  been,  in  many  im- 
portant instances,  infringed  upon,  and  set 
at  open  defiance.    But,  with  regard  to 
agricultural  distress,  ministers  were  bound, 
not  merely  in  general  terms,  to  declare 
that  they  would  observe  economy.    What 
minister,  time  after  time,  had  not  done  so  ? 
The  first  Speech,  after  the  accession  of 
the  late  king,  held  out  a  promise  of  rigid 
economy ;  and  during  that  whole  reign* 
few  speeches   would  be  found  without 
such  an  undertaking,  but  fewer  were  the 
instances  in  which  it  had  been  performed. 
The  House  and  the  nation  demanded  more 
than  the  idle  delusion.    Ministers  ongfat 
to  pointouthoiMr  and  when  they  wouldcarry 
their  fine  promises  into  effect.    There  was 
also  a  point  of  omission,  vecy  important 
in  itself,  and  not  at  all  in  accordance  with 
that  anxiety  which  was  so  loudly  pro- 
fessed, of  observing  the  strictest  economy. 
Not  a  hint  had  been  given  regarding  a 
reduction  of  the  monstrous  expenditure 
of  the  civil  list.     At  a  time  when  the 
country  was  suffering  under  the  severest 
pressure— when  ministers  were    playing 
all  sorts  of , tricks  (for  he  could  call  them 
nothing  else)  with  the  circulating  me- 
dium-«ata  time  when  they  had  sucoseded 
in  depreciatinjE  the  currency,  they  added 
to  the  evil  and  the  insult  upon  the  nation 
by   Augmenting   the   civil   list  and  the 
salaries  of  persons  composinff  or  connect- 
ed with  the  government.    They  and  their 
friends  alone  throve  and  flourished  amid 
the  general  distress  and  ruin.    They  got 
the  country  into  this  condition:    when 
the  currency  was  ait  the  lowest  they  raised 
their  expenses  to  the  highest,  and  then, 
without  one  thought  of  alleviating  the 
sufferings  of  the  people,    of  their  own 
heads  tiiey  all  at  once  restored  the  cur- 
rency to  a  fair  metallic  value,  and,  while 
the  moomes  of  every  body  else  was  re» 
duoed  to  a  great  amount,  ministers  said 
not  a  syllable  abont  redudng  their  own. 
What  was  this  but  a  most  selfish  and  un»> 
feeling  disrMpard  of  the  national  disti^ess? 
To  lessen  the  salaries  of  pensioners  and 
placemen  at  suoh  a  time»  seemed  a  mea- 
sure so  equitable  and  so  obvious,  that  he 
wondered  miniatdfs.were  not  ashamed  of 
l>n^hit[  '^  ^  ^^^  which  put  so  much  motaey 
into  tbeir  own  pooket%  while  they  took  i^ 
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in  nn  Incrmiwd  .  proportiQiii  firom  the  | 
pockets  of  the  impoveriahed  peopl^.  At 
the  time  when  so  much  was  udd  aboat  re- 
storing a  heeUhful  curreocy,  and  about 
the  solvency  of  the  Baok,  mioisters  were 
often  told  that  the  Bank  would  be  able  to 
pay,  but  the  real  quettion  was,  whether 
|he  nsttoji  would  beable  to  bear.  It  was 
all  in  vain :  ministers  would  not  take  the 
^oubJe  to  think ;  the  public  welfare  was 
of  no  cooseouencey  when  compared  with 
their  own ;  though  the  change  they  were 
about  to  effect  came  home  to  every  private 
family  in  the  kingdom,  they  never  dreamt 
of  weighing  the  bearings  of  the  measure, 
with  a  view  to  put  the  whole  population 
in  the  same  relative  utuaiion.  If  ministers 
were  not  awace  of  the  consequences,  they 
showed  themselves  most  incapable:  if 
they  weie  aware  of  them,  they  proved 
theauelves  most  on  worthy.  Many  persons 
attributed  to  this  change,  the  present  dis- 
tressed stale  of  the  country.'  That  many 
iDischievoiis  conseoueacea  had  resulted 
from  it,  there  oould  be  no  doubt ;  and  as 
a  whole,  escecated  as  it  had  been,  it  was 
foil  of  iniquity  and  injustice.  The  King's 
ministers  had  brought  it  about  t  it  was 
their  own  sole  doing,  and  they  alone  were 
rcipansible.*^Of  m  the  toptes  introduced 
into  the  ro^  Speech,  the  most  prominent 
and  .pressing  was  certainly  the  state  of 
lreland%  It  was  impossible  to  look  at  the 
condition  of  that  unfortunate  island  with* 
out  the  deepest  commiseration :  a  kind, 
and  industrious,  and  a  generous  people 
had  been  driven  to  despair;  and  surely  i% 
was  fit  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
that  something  else  should  be  hela  out  to 
them  than  the  sword.  Their  sufferings 
were  ^ievoos  in  the  extreme ;  in  some 
cases-It  had  been  seen  they  were  so  severe 
that  the  inhabitants^  preferred  death  in  any 
shj^pe  to  livine  under  such  complicated 
miseries.  Peniapii  the  noble  marquis  op* 
{losite  would  again  employ  his  old  asser* 
tioo,  about  a  transition  from  war  to  peacq ; 
but  was  not  mqch  of  what  was  now  en- 
dured in  Ireland  to  be  attributed  to  a 
transition'  from  a  ftate  of  independence, 
to  what  wag  miscalled  a  state  of  Union  ? 
The  gentlemen  of  Ireland  and  the  people 
at  Isi^  had  been  cajoled  and  hoaxed  into 
a  belief  that  the  Uiuon  was  to  be  complete 
•nd'beneficial;  yet  it  had  turned  out  a 
mere  parchment  union,  by  which  Ireland 
had  been  so  reduced  to  the  last  extremity 
of  distress,  as  to  cause  a  danger  even  of 
permanent  separation.  Ministers  had  not 
made  a  single  attempt  to  carry  into  eftct 


anrf  of  the  idle  promises  by  which  the 
Irish  nation  had  neon  duped  into  a  con- 
sent to  its  own  destruction  and  debase* 
ment,  Whfit  were  the  views  of  govern- 
meat  upon  this  important  su^ect?  It 
was  clear  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
witliout  a  moment's  delay;  and  it  was 
equally  clear,  that  conciliation,  as  well  a^ 
force,  ought  to  be  employed.  There 
were  three  especial  and  striking  griev- 
ances that  affected  Ireland.  The  first  was 
the  spandalous  pretence  on  religious 
grounds  for  excluding  men  from  their 
equal  and  just  civil  rights.  This  free  and 
unlimited  participation  had  been  proposed 
at  the  time  ai  tne  Union.  This  was  an 
obvious  practical  evil,  and  unless  the 
meetings  of  this  House  were  mere  matters 
of  senseless  form,  it  was  bound  to  afford  A 
speedy  remedv«-<a  remedyat  all  times  within 
its  power.  The  next  grievance  was  the 
manner  and  mode  of  the  tithing  system.  In 
the  year  1783>  what  was  the  situation  of 
Ireland?  If  she  was  then  distressed,  at 
least  she  had  an  e^r  bound  to  listen  to  the 
public  voice:  she  had  a  parliament,  and 
under  that  parliament,  though  calumniated, 
the  had  enjoyed  a  surplus  revenue  of  about 
a  million  sterling.  Since  the  Union,  what 
had  been  the  revenue  of  Ireland,  and 
what  had  become  of  her  surplus  ?  She 
was  a  country  enjoying  every  advantage 
which  prodigal  nature  could  bestow.  She 
had,  brides,  an  industrious,  and  ingenious, 
and  energetic  people— a  people  as  orderly 
and  as  peaceable  as  a^  people  on  the 
earth,  irthev  were  permitted  to  be  so. 
If  any  proof  were  wanting  that  they  d^ 
not  shun  labour,  it  might  be  found  in  our 
own  metropolis  where  all  the  severest 
labour  was  performed  by  the  Irish.  So 
Air  from  being  idle,  they  travelled  many 
hundred  miles,  often  at  the  risk  of  starva- 
tion, to  procure,  by  the  hardest  drudgery, 
an  honest  livellbodd.  TVue  It  was,  that 
the  exchequers  of  Enshind  and  Ireland 
had  been  consolidated,  but  had  the  mea* 
KUre  Improved  the  revenues  of  the  latter? 
It  had  been  said  that  the  corruption  in  this 
country  was  purity  itself  (compared  with 
the  corruption  or  Ireland :  but  whether 
this  were  or  were  not  the  Act,  ft  was  un- 
deniable that  the  revenues  of  Ireland 
were  all  frittered  away,  and  that  literally 
a  civil  war  had  been  long  waged  against 
the  distillation  of  whiskey.  Let  gen- 
tlemen read  the  statements  in  Mr.  Chi- 
diester's  pamphlet  of  the  efforts  to  put 
down  illicit  dutiilatioii,  and  they^-^onld 
find  it  amply  suffljcient  to  perpetuate  die- 
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GOBlMiiB  and  heart  buniogi. 
iuation  into  the  itate  of  the  Excise  laws 
in  Ireland  might  be  another  and  an  im- 
portant mode  of  relief.  At  present*  the 
unhappy  people  w^^  driven  to  acts  of 
desperate  retidiatfon;  end  were  reduced 
to  such,  a  deplorable  condition,  that  they 
were  ready  to  run  the  hazard  of  any  per- 
sonal infliction  for  the  sake  of  a  moment's 
respite.  The  Speech  from  the  throne  con* 
tained  not  a  syllable  regarding  Scotland ; 
yet»  could  any  man  believe  that  the  people 
there  were  satisfied  ?  They  were  siifier- 
ing  under  a  monstrous  eviL  The  Scotch 
were  a  wise,  a  wary,  and  a  calculating 
nation ;  and  though  they  suffered,  they 
were  not  •  easily  driven  to  desperation; 
yet  it  was  well  known  by  the  inquiries  of 
the  House,  that  the  system  of  burghs  at  the 
self  election  of  a  little  narrow  committee, 
engrossing  all  power  and  profit— was  an 
enoranous  evil.  .  The  burghs  w^re  to  Scot- 
land what  that  House  was  to  the  kingdom 
at  larffe.  The  noble  lord  beneath  him 
(A*  Hamilton)  had  produced  irresisti- 
ble aKgumentsi  Sjgainst  this  detestable 
system ;  maay  petitions  had  been  present- 
ed; and  if  he  (Sir  Francis  Burdett) 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  debates 
upon  ^  them,  it  was  not  because  he 
wa|i  indiferent  to  the  subject,  but 
becsuse  lie  feared  that  his  interposition 
might  injure  the  cause  and  lead  to 
the  neglect  of  their  complaints.  The 
petitioners  were  much  mistaken,  if  they 
thought  they  ooiM.persuade  the  House  of 
ComoMmsy  cooopmmded  as  it  was,  to  set 
its  fiice  against  ^  system  on  which  it  was 
itself  established.  The  country  now  well 
understood  the  undue  and  overbearing  in^ 
fluenoe  of  mim'sters  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  that  it  was  vain  to  expect  any 
thing  from  such  a  body.-  He  knew  not, 
if  he  were  indeed  as  wUd  and  visionary 
in  hu  actions  of  reform  as  some  had  repre- 
sented him  to  be ;  but  of  all  reformers  the 
most  arild  and  visionary,  in  his  view,  were 
those  who  hoped  to  effect,  what  they  ter- 
med, an  econonucal  reform :  such  persons 
expected  that,  which  in  the  present  con- 
stitution of  the  House,  could  never  be  at* 
tained:  they  looked  for  effects  without 
causes—*'  for  grapes  on  thorns,  and  figs 
on  thistles ;"  for  until  that  House  had  beei\ 
effectually  and  thoroughly  reformed,  there 
could  be  no  permanent  and  efficient  relief 
for  the  sufferings  of  the  people  of  these 
kingdoms.  Economical  reform  was  put- 
ting the  cart  before  the  horse,  retorm 
inust  precede  ecopomy;  for  economy 


oottid  never  precede  reform.  In  these 
times.parties  scarcely  existed;  or  at  least 
there  was  but  one  great  and  strong  dis- 
tinction between  men  in  this  country^— re- 
formers and  corruptionists.  These  were  the 
two  great  classes  into  which  the  people  of 
Great  Britam  were  divided ;  ana  though 
he  acknowledged,  in  the  fullest  manner, 
the  itide&tigabie  labours  and  high  menu  of 
his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Aberdeen, 
though  he  admitted  his  claims  upon  the 
nation  for  his  ability,  industry,  ana  perse- 
verance, 

**  Neque  ego  illi  dstnkers  ausim 

"  Hsrentem  capiti  multa  cum  kuide  coronam  f 

still  he  could  not  flatter  himself  with  any 
ho|>e  that  his  extraordinary  exertions 
would  be  attended  with  any  thing  like 

Eroportionate  success.  His  hon.  friend 
ad,  indeed,  been  the  sreat  practical  refor- 
mer of  the  day,  he  hsd  laid  bare,  in  many 
C laces,  the  bloated  carcass  of  corruption; 
ut  if  he  looked  for  efficient  economy  by 
any  other  mode  than  a  thorough  reform 
of  parliament,  he  must  say,  that  his  hon. 
friend  was  one  of  the  weakest  and  most  vi- 
sionary of  reformers.  If  a  noble  lord  (Ebrin^- 
ton )  had  not  already  given  a  notice  upon  this 
great  paramount  subject,  it  had  beenhk  in- 
tention to  have  cloaed  what  he  had  to  say 
that  night, with  anintimation  that  he  would 
brin^  it  forward  on  a  very  early  day.  In 
his  view,  it  was  superior  to  all  other  mat- 
ters, and  ought  to  take  precedence  of  all 
other  questions.  He  became  more  im- 
pressed with  its  absolute  necessity  every 
hour  of  the  day ;  and  as  the  great  Roman 
had  ended  all  his  addresses  to  the  senate 
with  the  words  <<  delenda  est  Carthago,*? 
so  he  felt  disposed  to  terminate. all  hia 
speeches  to  the  House  of  Commons  wiUi 
the  words— <<  reform  in  parliament**'  At 
present  his  purpose  was  the  same,  though 
his  means  were  diflbrent ;  and  in  order  to 
give  time  for  the  due  and  respectful  coih 
sideration  of  the  Speech  from  the  throne, 
he  should  move,  as  an  amendment,  .that 
the  consideration  of  it  be  postponed  until 
Thursday  next. 

Mr.  Hobhouie,  in  rising  to  second  the 
motion,  took  occasion  to  express  bis  en- 
tire concurrence  in  the  reasons  assigned 
by  his  hon.  coUeasue  for  postponing  any 
reply  to  the  Speedi  from  the  throne,  until 
the  House  should  have  some  time  to  con* 
sider  its  merits.  His  hon.  colleague  was 
quite  correct  as  to  his  quotations  with  re- 
gard to  the  practice  of  tnat  House  in  early 
times,  respecting  i^  replies  to  kings 
speeches ;  but  even.after  the  Revolutioni  it 
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WM  tbe  practice  of  the  House,  as  appeared 
from  the  JoamalSy  to  take  time  for  the 
consideration  of  a  speech  from  the  throne 
before  any  answer  was  made  to  it.  This 
particularly  appeared  from  the  conduct  of 
that  House  during  the  reign  of  William 
Srd,  and  especially  upon  the  speech  from 
the  throne  in  1697;  when  the  country  was 
in  eireamstdnces  somewhat  similar  to  the 
present;  The  speech  of  the  sovereign  did 
act  on  that  ocoaision  intimate  any  inten- 
tion to  reduce  any  part  of  his  military 
force,  which  both  parties  in  the  House 
desired,  and  therefore,  in  the  reply  to  the 
speech,  which  the  House  took  some  time 
to  consider,  they  inserted  an  application 
to  the  kinff  to  reduce  the  army  to  seven 
thousand  for  Ireland  and  twelve  thousand 
far  England.  When  the  House  then  evin- 
ced so  much  jealousy  of  the  military  power 
of  their  great  deliverer  from  slavery  and 
superstition,  was  it  too  much  to  say  that 
some  jealousy  should  be  felt  as  to  the  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  our  military  force 
at  present  ?  It  was  said  that  some  reduc- 
tion had  taken  plsce  Jn  the  amount  and 
expence  of  our  army  since  the  last  sessions. 
Of '  this,  however,  that  House  had  as  yet 
BOfTegukr  cognizance.  •  But  he  was  posi- 
tively assured,  that  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred first  commissions  bad  been  granted 
ainte  tbe  last  sessions ;  and  that  fsct  cer^ 
tainly  argued  nothing  of  a  disposition  to 
reduce  the  expence  of  our  military  depart* 
mentThear,  near,  hearlj.  Of  itself  this 
seemed  sufficient  to  show  the  folly  of 
blindly  voting  an  address  of  thanks,  while 
the  House  was  in  total  ignorance  as  to 
what  had  been  done  to  rdieve  tbe  burthens 
of  tbe  people.  It  seemed  to  him  no  high 
compliment  to  what  proceeded  from  the 
tbfone,  to  say,  that  it  would  not  bear  re- 
flection, and  that  approbation,  if  expressed 
at  ally  mutt  be  expressed  with  unreflecting 
precipitation.  To  postpone,  to  deliberate) 
and  tlien  to  vote  was  surely  much  more 
beeoming  the  wisdom  of  parliament  and 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown.  The  intercourse 
between  a  king  and  his  people  ought  not 
to  be  a  mere  farce:  it  was  a  solemnity 
which  ought  never  to  be  bgrlesoued,  and 
it  was  now  quite  time  to  -have  done  with 
the  ridiculous  practice  of  making  the  ad- 
dren  a  mere  c^cho  of  the  royal  speech,  a 
mere,  machine  to  enable  ministers  to  con^ 
gratulate  themselves  on  all  the  good  things 
which. tbey  had  put  into  the  mouth  of  his 
majesty*  .He  begged  leave  to  say,  that 
there  was  no  time  so  fit  as  the  present  for 
changing  this  absurd  custom*  The  coun- 
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try,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  was  now 
satisfied  that  a  change,  not  merely  of  mea*' 
sures,  but  of  men,  wasabsolutely  necessary ; 
and,  without  meaning  any  thing  harsh  to 
the  hon.  seconder  of  the  address,  he  (Mr. 
Hobhouse)  must  say,  that  the  hon.  gen* 
tieman  was  much  mistaken  if  he  thought 
that  the  language  he  had  used  wotdd  have 
any  eSect  upon  the  people  at  large.  Even 
here,  it  had  raised  a  smile  among  tlie 
ranks  of  ministers,  when  the  hon.  gentle- 
msn  attributed  the  prevailing  distress  and 
disaffection  to  a  wish  to  destroy  the  go- 
vernment, and  to  overthrow  the  coostitu-' 
ted  authorities.  The  nation  was  not  afraid 
of  the  revolutionary  plunderer,  but  of  the 
tax-gathering  plunderer,  of  the  man  who 
came  to  drag  the  beds  from  under  theih, 
and  to  reduce  them  to  the  last  stage  of 
poverty  and  wretchedness.  [Hear,  hear.J* 
He  trusted  then  that  the  House  wduld- 
hear  no  more  of  any  idle  clamour  about 
revolution.  The  people  now  knew  well 
into  whose  pockets  fell  the  money  that  was- 
extorted  from  them,  and  that  the  greater- 
part  of  it  was  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
corruption.  To  cure  these  evils  then  he 
believed  the  great  body  of  the  people  was 
anxious  for  a  change  of  measures,  and  not 
for  a  change  of  men,  as  it  was  indifferent 
to  them  by  whom  the  powers  of  govern- 
I  ment  were  possessed,  it  the  country  were. 
I  Well- governed. :  But  as  to  our  foreign 
politics  there  was  a  reason  -  against  the 
sudden  adoption  oi  the  proposed  answer 
furnished  by  the  example  or  an  assembly 
whose  general  conduct  he  could  not  res- 
pect, although  it  might  and  probably  was 
respected  by  ministers.  He  meant  the> 
example  of  the  French  chamber  of  depu- 
ties, which  took  time  to  consider  of  a  re- 
ply to  the  king's  speech,  and  had  recently 
shown  that  they  dared  dissent  'fi'om  the 
sentiments  therein  contained.  The  House 
was  called  upon  by  the  proposed  reply, 
to  congratulate  his  majesty  upon  the  peace 
which  at  present  prevailed  in  Europe,  aa 
ministers  alleged.  But  he  would  appeal 
to  any  unbiassed  man  who  heard  him, 
what  sort  of  peace  that  was  ?  It  wasj  in- 
deed, the  peace  of  the  grave,  but  not  that 
of  justice  or  independence;  for,  what  was 
the  condition  of  Greece,  not  one  word 
about  which  appeared  in  the  king's  speech^ 
or  in  the  proposed  reply  to  it,  although 
the  Greeks  were  at  present  shedding  their 
best  blood  in  order  to  recover  their  Ubeity 
and  independence  ?  Did  the  hon«'seoon^ 
der  of  tbe  address  consider  that  tbe  peace 
in  which  be  exulted,  had  served  to  destroy. 
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the  independence  of  every  slate  in  Edrope 
which  had  hoped  for  freedom  ?  Or,  was 
tJie  noble  secretary  for  foreign  afikirt,  who 
had  himielf  seen  the  continent,  aware  of 
the  consequences  of  the  peace  which  he 
had  concluded ;  that  it  haa  produced  some 
of  the  most  unnatural  and  uncongenial 
unions,  that  it  had  annexed  Norway  to 
Sweden,  Saxony  to  Prussia,  Genoa  to 
Sardinia,  Venice  and  alt  Italy  to  Austria 

[hear,  hear,  hear  !^  ?  The  hon«  seconder 
ad  quoted  some  hnes  from  Horace,  and 
he  would  take  leave  to  make  a  quotation 
from  the  same  author,  whose  Venus  was 
the  very  prototype  of  the  noble  lord : 


Address  on  ihe  KingU  Speech 
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^oix  placet  impares 


FonnaB  atque  tnimos  subjuga  shenea 
^  Saivo  mittere  cum  jooo.'* 

But  when  ministers  spoke  of  the  peace 
of  the  continent,  he  would  ask  them  where 
that  content  which  was  indicative  of  peace 
was  to  be  found }  Was  it  in  Italy,  or  in 
France,  or  in  the  north  of  German  v  ?  Or 
was  it  in  that  quarter  of  Europe  where  the 
Greeks  were  so  gallantly  fighting  for  their 
liberties  ?  The  cause  of  all  the  discontent 
and  agitation- which  prevailed  in  Europe 
was  not  at  all  laid  open  to  the  Hous^.  He 
was  convinced  when  the  subject  was  (airly 
opened  and  examined,  it  would  be  found, 
that  in  many  instances  there  had  been  a 
disgraceful  invasion  of  the  rights  of  man, 
not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of 
the  civilized  world.  How,  he  would  again 
ask,  could  any  man  vote  for  this  address, 
congratulating  his  majesty  upon  the  happy 
peace  prevailing  in  Europe,  while  the  Ot* 
toman  crescent  was  displayed  over  the  bo- 
dies of  those  Greelcs  whom  the  Ottoman 
scimitar  had  hewn  downf  In  the  last 
session',  charges  of  the  gravest  nature  bad 
been  made  against  sir  T.  MalUand  for  the 
nn-engltsh  part  he  had  played  against  the 
Greeks,  and  vet,  whife  they  were  unrefo- 
ted,  this  address  ivas  lo  be  voted.  This 
was  peace  with  a  vengeance.  What  was 
the  fact  ?  Great  Britain  had  taken  under 
her  protection  men  who  had  long  sufered 
under  the  most  cruel  despotism ;  yet  now 
they  were  found  to  prefer  that  despo- 
tism to  our  protection.  One  of  our  nrst 
acts  bad  been  to  disarm  the  population  we 
had  taken  under  our  protection*  [Hear, 
hesr.3  No  wonder,  then,  that  supporting 
such  a  system  of  tyranny  and  oppression 
his  majesty's  ministers  when  they  framed 
this  speech  had  not  a  single  tear  to  shed 
far  Greece.  To  reverit  to  the  delay  for- 
merly granted  before  the  House  voted  an 
address  on  an  occasioo  like  the  present. 


and  to  Che  subsequent  courtesy  of  reading  it 
in  the  Cock- pit,  to  which  the  hon*  bart.  had 
also  advcrtsd,  he  (Mr,  Hobhonse]f  most 
observe  tliat  he  haa  in  vain  sought  for  any 
cause  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  latter 
practice :  he  had,  however,  heard  thai  it 
was  owing  to  a  piece  of  waggery  in  the 
year  1797)  when  a  pretended  speech  was 
got  up  fVom  the  information  thus  obtained, 
and  trumpeted  about  the  streets.    Bat  waa 
it  fit  that  a  mere  joke  of  this  kind  should 
degrade  a  solemn  proceeding  into  a  mere 
farce  and  joggle  i    It  was  neither  respect- 
fbl  to  the  throne  nor  to  the  House  thua 
tamely  and  blindly  to  acquiesoe  In  the  dic« 
tatlon  of  the  cabinet.    It  had  formerly 
been  recorded  on  the  journals,  that  tlie 
noise  was  so  great  that  the  address  could 
scarcely  be  heard:  and  it  would  be  ^uite 
as  well  if  it  could  not  be  heard  at  all,  if  ma 
instantaneous  vote  were  required  upon  it. 
He  would  not  compliment  away  the  liber* 
ties  of  parliament  and  the  forms  meant  to 
secure  them ;  and  he  hoped  his  boo.  col- 
league wouki  persevere  in  his  amendment, 
to  give  the  House  an  opportunity  of  know* 
ing  what  it  was  about,  instead  of  at  once 
and  precipitately,  voting  an  addrass,  a« 
was  at  present  propos^,  which  waa  a 
mere  echo  of  the  speech. 

Mr.  Grattan  could  not  refrain  ftom 
trespassing  shortly  on  the  House,  aHer 
what  had  been  said  regarding  the  state  of 
Ireland.  The  visit  of  his  majestv  to  tfiat 
unhappy  island  was  a  most  benencial  jpie* 
cedent,  and  would  tend  unquestionaUy  to 
secure  the  loyalty  and  aftction  of  its  in*- 
hsbitants.  lliat  great  distress  prevailed 
among  them,  was  admitted  on  all  haods ; 
and  so  long  as  Ireland  continued  f^«t  ahe 
was,  crimes,  perhaps  of  the  blackeat  die, 
were  inevitable.  The  speech  fVon  the 
throne  adverted  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 
existing  laws.  He  had  the  utmost  dread 
of  Insurrection  acts.  Ireland  was  like  the 
poor  wretch  flogged  by  the  drummer : 
let  him  strike  where  he  would,  he  could 
not  give  satisfaction.  The  condition  o£  a 
Country  so  important,  so  populous,  but  so 
long  despised  and  neglected,  waa  moat 
extraordmar}' :  she  was  not  visited  by  the 
curse  of  God,  but  of  govermnent.  He 
would  tODcur  with  the  most  violent  gen- 
tiemen  in  Ireland,  (where  there  were  vio- 
lent gentlemen  enough  )  in  punishing  crime 
severely ;  but  he  hoped  that  the  whole 
country  would  not  be  denounced  for  the 
offenees  of  a  few  banditti.  His  eountiy- 
men  had,  like  other  people,  ih^  virtuea 
and  their  vices;  but  the  latter  were  greHtly 
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afcgravftled  by  ajiyscemof  mis-govemnieoti 
He  knew  there  vas  a  great  deu  of  discon- 
leoty  of  dUtressy  and  of  dJosatisfaction  in 
Ireland,  wjiich  had  iu  or^in  in  moral  can- 
fees*  Sorry  he  was  to  savy  that  a  con- 
siderdMie  part  of  the  people  disregarded 
their  gentry;  and,  what  wm  worse,  set  at 
nought  the  ministers  of  their  religion.  ^  A 
eontinual  warfiire  was  carrying  on  against 
the  military  and  the  police.  Such  an  un- 
natun^  state  of  things  could  only  be  pro- 
duced by  mis-government.  It  was  oot  so 
in  France :  it  was  not  so  in  England :  bat 
in  Ireland,  we  heard  of  nothing  but  the 
recurrence  of  such  disastrous  scenes,  A 
system  of  mis-goTemment  had  long  pre- 
vaUea  there*  From  severe  and  immoral 
lawa,  bad  education,  and  ;be  exercise  of 
local  tyranny,  arose  the  evils  by  which  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  visited.  Nothing 
eooid  possibly  be  more  wretched  than  their 
<MHiditf on.  He  would  not  look  to  the  situa** 
lion  of  the  Irish  previously  to  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  If  it  were  examined  from 
thatreigndowntotbepresent  time,itwould 
9ppear>  with  little  exception,  to  present 
one  series  of  suffering. .  When  they  con- 
templated the  confiscations  of  property  that 
bad  so  frequently  been  resortea  to,  and 
all  the  other  means  of  annoyance  which 
were  let  loose  asainst  that  people,  they 
woald  not  find  it  difficult  to  account  for 
those  crimes  and  atrocities  of  which  Ire- 
land had  9o  often  been  the  theatre.  The 
Bnfiyrtunate  labourer  was  himself  worth 
nothing :  his  furniture  was  worth  nothing: 
be  possessed  nothing  that  could  give  him 
the  SBsaliest  daim  to  the  character  of  in- 
dependence. He  laboured  for  a  few  pence, 
which  were  expended  in  the  payment  of 
tithes,  of  taxes,  and  for  the  support  of  bis 
priest*  All  this,  and  a  great  deal  more 
than  Uiis,  might  be  witnessed  in  Ireland. 
When  they  perceived  the  situation  \xk 
which  the  Irish  labourer  was  placed:  when 
they  acknowledged  that  he  was  worthy  of 
being  governed  by  mild  and  equal  laf^s; 
and  then  viewed  the  conduct  which  was 
adopted  towards  him,  th^y  could  not  woo- 
der  if  bis  severe  treatment  gave  rise  to 
lieelii^  of  disgust  and  dissatisfaction. 
Gfeat,  be  might  say  incalculable  sums, 
were  received  in  this  country  from  Ireland, 
tbrouf^  various  channels.    He  wished  the 

Sovernment  would  seriously  set  about 
oing  good  to  Ireland;  and  that  all  which 
this  country  received  from  Ireland  in  the 
way  of  exports,  and  rents,  should  be  paid 
back  in  strenuous  efforts  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  oC  society  there*    Th^  gentle- 


man iras  tlie  victim  of  the  enlisting  hiw  ae 
well  as  the  peasant*  Both  suffered  by  it. 
If  the  Irish  gentleman  was  found  to  be.  an 
advocate  for  the  system  under  whiqh  his 
country  had  suffered,  so  much,  it  arose 
rather  from  the  situation  in  which  he  had 
so  long  been  placed,  than  from  any  predi- 
lection for  a  system  which  operated  by 
means  of  insurrection  acts,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  military  force.  The  Irish 
gentleman  was,  indeed,  a  great  admirer  of 
the  British  constitution ;  but  it  appeared 
to  him  that  be  bad  almost  as  little  enjoy- 
ment of  it  as  the  peasant.  The  two  coun- 
tries were  divided  by  religion,  by  the  na*« 
ture  of  their  respective  laws,  and  by  local 
circumstances,  as  well  as  by  the  sea.  The 
peasant  did  not  conceive  that  he  was  pro- 
tected, and  therefore  he  took  no  interest, 
he  fek  not  that  warmth  which  the  same 
class  of  people  felt  here,  in  any  thing  that 
concerned  the  measures  of  goveroroenu 
Hence  it.  was,  that  the  execution  of  the 
laws  was  frequently  intrusted  to  the  army. 
He  knew  that  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland 
had  most  important  duties  to  perform,  ia 
securing  the  peace,  and  protecting  the 
property  of  the  different  counties.  But^ 
unfiirtunately,  in  their  anxiety  for  the  latp> 
ter,  they  sometimes  overlooked  the  former 
They  rarely  thought  of  improving  the  mo- 
rals and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry.  [Here  the  House  majiiifested 
some  impatience,}  He  begged  pardon 
for  detaining  them  so  long ;  but  he  had 
just  arrived  from  Ireland,  where  he  had 
witnessed  distress  of  the  most  lamentable 
description,  and  he  was  anxious  to  state 
what  be  conceived  to  be  the  best  remedy* 
The  niost  unhappy  feuds  prevailed  in  that 
country.  The  dergy  and  the  people  were 
at  variance.  They  were  separated:  they 
were  constantly  at  war  about  the  tithes, 
and  a  more  lamentable  cause  of  dissentioa 
GQuld  scarcely  be  conceived.  The  unioa 
bad  not  produced  the  .benefits  which  the 
people  of  Ireland  had  been  taught  to  look 
m ;  they  were  led  to  believe  that,  when 
it  was  carried,  much  Endish  cap^'tal.  would 
be  transfi^rred  to  Ireland.  But  it  had  not 
tinned  out  so.  Without  meaning  any  per- 
sonal reflection,  he  boped  that  the  justice 
and  generosity  of  parliament  would  re- 
dress any  evil  which  might  have  been  pro- 
cluced  by  that  measure.  He  called  on  tiie 
legislature  to  devise  some  prompt  and  con- 
ciliatory remedy  for  the  evils  by  which 
Ireland  was  now  beset.  The  race  of  far- 
mers had  disappeared,  and  the  class  of  gen- 
tlemen was  fast.foUowipg  them.     Hsmt* 
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loDg  was  fuch  a  atate  of  thioga  la  be  suf- 
fered ?  It  was  in  vain  to  hope  that  the 
evil  could  be  removed,  by  severe  mea- 
aures.  It  was  in  vain  to  pass  Insurrection 
actSy  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  the  coun- 
try. It  was  m  vain  to  employ  large  armies 
in  the  collection  of  rents.  Other  measures 
must  be  adopted ;  and  he  was  convinced 
they  miffht,  by  a  careful  revision  of  the 
existinglaws,  restore  the  peace  of  Ireiand, 
and  bind  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  government  of  the  country. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  he 
felt  it  necessary^  in  consequence  of  the 
course  the  debate  had  taken,  to  trouble 
the  House  with  a  very  few  observations ; 
rather  with  the  view  of  giving  a  general 
understanding  of  what  mmisters  meant  to 
do.  than  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  at 
that  moment  any  of  the  important  topics 
adverted  to  in  his  majesty's  speech.  In 
the  vfhole  course  of  his  parliamentary  ex- 
perience, he  never  recollected  an  address 
to  the  Crown  better  calculated  to  concili- 
ate all  parties,  and  to  produce  a  feeling  of 
temper  and  moderation,  than  that  which 
was  now  proposed ;  and  he  certainly  did 
veeret  that  any  thing  should  have  occur- 
rea  which  was  at  idi  likely  to  interrupt 
that  conciliatory  tone  of  feeling,  the  ne- 
cessity of  preservinff  which  had  oeen  sug- 
gested by  nis  hon.  friend  who  moved  the 
address.  He  begged  to  assure  the  House, 
that  in  carrying  up,  as  he  hoped  they 
would  do,  unanimously,  this  address  to  the 
throne,  his  majesty's  eovernroent  would 
not  consider  any  individual  as  pledged  by 
that  vote  to  any  specific  line  of  conduct, 
with  reference  to  the  important  subject^ 
which  were  noticed  in  the  address.  He 
could  assure  the  gentlemen  opposite,  that 
ministers  did  not  expect  to  fina,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  vote  of  that  night,  any  re- 
laxation on  the  part  of  the  House  of  that 
disposition  to  scrutinize  the  conduct  of 
government,  which  undoubtedly  was  a 
part  of  their  duty,  and  which  he  hoped 
they  would  perform  severely,  but  at  the 
same  time  justly.  He  trusted  the  hon. 
baronet  would  forgive  him,  if  he  reminded 
him  that  it  was  customary  on  the  first  day 
of  the  session  for  gentlemen  to  enter  into 
a  sort  of  general  protest,  such  as  he  and 
his  hon.  colleague  had  thought  fit  to  make, 
lest  it  might  be  supposed  that  they  were 
pledged  to  a  particular  line  of  conduct  at 
a  subsequent  period,  in  consequence  of 
the  adoption  of  any  proposed  address. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  as  well  if  they 
had  stopped  thcje :  for  certainly  it  Qould 
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not  be  imaffined^  that  the  conduct  of  min* 
isters  would  not  be  open  to  investigation, 
or  that  the  institutions  of  the  country 
might  not  be  made  the  subjects  of  inquiry, 
because  the  address  now  before  the  House 
was  agreed  to.    From  the  tone  assumed 
by  the  hon.  baronet  it  was  easy  to  perceive 
the  course  which  he  intended  to  pursue 
during  the  present  session.    He  collected 
from  the  speech  of  the  boo.  baronet,  that 
he  waved  his  more  enlarged  view  of  par« 
liamentary  reform — that  which  extended 
to  univenal  suffrage — ^in  order  to  make 
way  for  the  more  moderate  plan  of  the 
noble  lord  (John  Russell)  for  the  discus- 
sion of  which  a  day  had  been  named.    He 
would  undoubtedly  rather  deal  with  the 
moderate  plan,  than  with  that  of  a  broader 
and  more  extended  character;  but  his  sen- 
timents on  the  subject  had  not  varied,  and 
he  could  not  flatter  the  noble  lord  that  he 
would  support  his  intended  proposition. 
The  hon.  baronet  would  allow  him  to  say, 
that  if  the  Address,  in  answer  to  the  Speech 
from  the  throne,  were  understood  as  im- 
plying that,  by  asreeing  to  it,  parliament 
would  be  pledged  to  support  certain  opin- 
ions and  sentiments,  then  he  conceived  |he 
hon.  baronet  should  not  have  moved  that 
the  consideration  of  the  Speech  should 
take  place  on  Thursday,  but  that  it  should 
be  postponed  for  three  months ;  because 
he  thought  that  period  would  scarcely 
carry  them  through  the  consideration*  of 
all  the  subjects  which  were  adverted  tQ  in 
the  Speech— alluding  as  it  did  to  our  fo- 
reign policy,  our  revenue,  expenditure, 
commerce,  manufactures,  and,  above  all, 
to  that  very  important    t0|Mc— «  topic 
which  most  deeply  affected  the  country^- 
the   state  of  tne   agricultural   intereat ; 
which,  he  trusted,  would  undergo  a  moat 
minute  consideration.    He,  therefore,  was 
of  opinion  thst  the  hon.  baronet  had  taken 
a  false  view  of  ^he  time  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  Speech  from  the  throne,  if  it 
were  deemed  necessary  to  make  an  imme- 
diate reply  to  these  various  and  highly  im- 
portant points.    He  thought  he  consulted 
the  feelings  of  the  House,  and  dkl  not  at 
all  prejudice  the  public  interest,  when  he 
recommended  the  address  proposed  that 
night,  as  a  measure  which  did  not  pledge 
gentlemen  to  any  particular  opinion,  and 
which  left  the  subjects  which  he  had  enu- 
merated to  be  discussed  in  their  natural  and 
ordinary  course.    He  could-  not  conaent 
to  postpone  until  Tbur8da5%  the  considera- 
tion of  his  majesty's  Speech,  but,  on  that 
day,  if  the  House  were  so  disposed,,-  he 
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woold propose,  for  iu  consideration  that 
part  or  the  Speech  which  applied  to  Ire^ 
land.  Considering  it  as  the  point  most 
intimately  connected  with  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  empire,  he  thought  the 
House  would  best  discharge  its  duty  by 
going  at  once  to  that  question v  and  enter- 
ing into  it,  as  fully  as  possible,  on  the 
earliest  day.  He  should  not,  howerer,  be 
doing  his  duty  to  the  House,  if  he  did  not 
point  out  more  extensively  what  ministers 
meant  to  do  on  other  important  topics; 
and  he  trusted  when  he  had  done  so,  the 
gentlemen  opposite  would  see  that  there 
was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  his  ma- 
jesty's goTernment  to  blink  any  of  those 
questions,  or  to  divest  themselves  of  that 
responsibility  which  ought  to  attach  to  them 
in  bringing  those  subjects  forward.  He 
proposed  tnen,  on  Friday  in  the  next  weel^ 
to  call  the  attention  of  parliament  to  a 
most  important  topic--'that  which  stood 
next  in  importance  to  the  tranquillity  of 
the  country->he  alluded  to  the  distress 
existing  amongst  the  agriculturists,  with 
thei  intention  of  opening  to -the  House  the 
view  which  his  majesty's  ministers  took  of 
that  auestlon,  and  also  the  nature  of  the 
remeay  which  appeared  to  them  to  be  the 
most  proper  to  meet  the  difficulty.  A 
werj  anxious  and,  he  could  assure  the 
House,  a  very  laborious  consideration  had 
been  given  to  this  question.  He  next 
begged  leave  to  state  that  his  right  hpn. 
friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  not,  beyond  the  beginning  of  the 
eomng  week,  ^when  he  would  introduce 
a  bill  tor  repealing  and  altering  the  exist- 
ing bill  relative  to  the  superannuation  of 
officers,)  delay  stating  to  the  House  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  retrenchments 
proposed  to  be  made  iu  the  diffisrent  pub- 
lic offices.  He  would  connect  with  that 
statement  a  view  of  the  retrenchments 
that  had  been  made  in  other  branches  of 
the  public  service,  particularly  in  the  na- 
val and  military  departments;  and  he 
would  put  the  House  in  possession  of  a 
general  statement  of  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure, as  fiir  as  it  could  be  made  up. 
Having  ssid  thus  much,  it  would  be  evi- 
dently seen  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  ministers  to  sleep  on  their  post,  in  bring- 
ing those  great  questions  before  parliament, 
in  the  only  way  in  which  th^  could  be 
advantageously  disposed  of.  He  was  per- 
fectly prepared  that  the  House  should 
look  scrupulously  and  anxiously  into  the 
whole  conduct  of  government ;  but,  though 
be  bad  every  reason  to  believe  that,  on  in- 


quiry,-ministers  would  be  found  to  have 
given  their  best  consideration  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  country,  still  it  would,  be 
presumption  in  him  to  suppose  that  the 
remedies  which  they  would  propose  where 
not  capable  of  improvement*  However 
gentlemen  might  differ  in  opinion  from  his 
majesty's  government,  he.  believed  all 
would  feel  convinced,  from  the  explana- 
tion which  they  would  be  enabled  to  give» 
that  they  had  applied  their  most  serious 
consideration  to  the  state  of  the  country, 
in  the  way  they  had  been  enjoined  by  par-» 
liament  to  pursue,  and  that  no  pains  had 
been  spared  by  them  to  fo  to  the  bottom 
of  those  great  questions,  m  order  to  arrive 
at  that  conclusion  which  was  best  calcu- 
lated to  assist,  the  country,  by  the  adop« 
tlon  of  such  retrenchments  as  circumstan- 
ces would  admit.  It  was  on  these  grounds 
that  he  would  be  prepared  to  argue  the 
question  of  economy  and  retrenchmj^S 
when  it  was  regularly  introduced ;  and, 
therefore,  he  conceived  the  House  wo.uld 
do  well  to  proceed,  accordrag  to  the  estab- 
lished practice  of  parliament,  by  agreeing 
to  an  address  which  pledged  it  to  a  sped** 
fie  line  of  conduct  in  future,  instead  of 
postponing  the  consideration  of  his  msjes* 
ty*s  Speech  from  the  throne. 

Mr.  Huichdnson  said,  that  if  the  noble 
lord,  in  the  address  which  he  and  his  col- 
lejBgues  were 'anxious  to  lay  before  the 
throne,  meant  to  pledge  the  House  to  the 
adoption  of  severe  measures  for  the  pro- 
tection of  persons  and  property  in  Ireland, 
he,  for  one,  would  give  it  his  decided 
negative.  If  the  noble  lord  and  his  col- 
leagues meant  to  assert  t|iat  the  law,  as  it 
now  stood  in  Ireland,  was  not  •sufficiently 
strong  for  that  purpose,  they  stated  that 
which  was  not  the  fact.  I^  should  de- 
ceive the  House,  and  betray  his  duty  to  the 
country,  if  he  suffered  it  to  go  abroad,  that 
in  agreeing  to  the  address  that  ni^ht,  he  re- 
cognized the  necessity  of  enacting  severe 
measures  witli  respect  to  Ireland.  .  He  <i|rai 
ready  to  do  no  such  thing.  Such  measures, 
in  his  opinion,  could  not  produce  good* 
He  was  sure  that  they  would  not  restore 
peace  or  security  beyond  the  peace  of  the 
passing  moment.  N  lie  would  not  state  the 
feelings  which  seized  hold  of  his  mind 
when  he  reflected  on  the  situation  of  his 
native  land ;  but  he  would  remind  the  no- 
ble marquis,  that  he  had,  alinost  nineteen 
years  ago,  in  his  place  in  that  House, 
called  on  him  and  on  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters to  take  into  immediate  consideration 
the  sjtate.  and  condition  of  the  people  of 
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Ireland.    The  Union  wm  carried,  on  the 
Mippoaition  that  auch  an  faiquii^r  would 
take  placet   and   that   their  grieTanoei 
would  DC  redreved*    They  were  told,  that 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  had  overlooked 
that  momentous  subject,  but  that  in  the 
Unit^  parliament  it  would  be  fully  dis* 
cussed.    In  1808,  when  that  which  was 
called  Emmet's  rebellion  broke  out,  he 
reminded  the  noble  marquis  of  that  pro* 
mise.    He  impressed  on  him  the  necessity 
of  making  the  discussion  of  questions  con* 
neoted  with  the  welfare  of  Ireland  fiuhion^ 
able  in  the  cabiDet  of  England;  and,  when 
that  object  was  eiBBcted,  he  wished  some 
IKendl?  and  conciliatory  measure  to  be 
devised   for  the  purpose  of  amdiorating 
the  situation  of  tne  people.    He  was  de« 
alrous  that  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
Irish  people  should  be  fully  investigated, 
and  ne  pomted  out  the  benefits  which 
auch  an  investigation  would  produce :  but, 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  the  state  of 
Lrehmd  had  not  been  considered,  nor  had 
the  rituation  of  that  country  been  brought 
before  die  cabinet,  esoept  for  the  purpose 
of  devising  severe  and  restrictive  laws. 
The  colleagues  of  the  noble  marquis  had 
resisted  the  concession  of  that  grnt  qoes* 
tion.  Catholic  emancipation,  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  which  had  greatly  tended  to 
the  success  of  the  Union.    He  knew  not 
what  measures  the  noble  marquis  and  his 
colleagues  had  in  contemplation ;  but  this 
he  would  say,  that,  if  they  meant  to  do 
their  duty  to  Ireland  and  to  the  empire,  it 
could  not  be  by  bringing  forward  severe 
restrictive  measures  for  &e  protection  of 
persons  and  property.    If  they  meant  to 
take  a  wise  and  efficient  course,  they  must 
probe  the  situation  of  that  country  to  the 
very  bottom.    It  was  most  true,  as  the 
hon.  baronet  had  observed,  that  llie  tidie 
iTfStem  was  one  great  evil;  and  he  night 
add,  that  the  non»rasidence  of  the  gentry 
waa  another.    He  was  aware    that  the 
whole  question  was  a  difficult  oiiei,  and 
that  it  would,  consequently,  be  difficult  to 
devise  a  remedy  for  the  diffisreot  evils  by 
which  Ireland  was  afflicted.    But  if  it 
were  duly  examined,  it  would  be  found 
that  an  enactmeut  of  penal  statutes  was 
not  the  way  to  render  Ireland  a  happy 
and  contented  portion  of  the  empire,    in 
another  part  of  the  Speech  from  the  throne, 
he  understood   it  to   congratuhite  the 
country  on  the  increase  orthe  revenue, 
the  flourishing  state  of  our  manufiMSturea 
and  commerce,  and  the  profound  tran- 
quillity which  |>revailed  m  Europe^  and 
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which  was  unmfled,  except  by  an  appre- 
hended difference  between  Russia  aodiihe 
Ottoman  Porte,  which  had  liappily  been 
removed  by  the  exertions  of  his  majesty 
and  his  allies.  Now,  if  he  were  correct  in 
believing  that  this  latter  point  was  con- 
tained in  the  Speech,  then  he  would  say 
that  there  never  was  a  speech  which  more 
completelv  deceived  the  empire  and  the 
world.  He  adnutted,  with  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  seconded  the  address,  that 
there  was  no  country  in  the  world  which 
boasted  a  hqipier  constitutiini,  or  possessed 
greater  blessings,  than  England,  and  there- 
tore  be  thought  that  all  her  cfibrts  ought 
to  be  exerted  towards  establishing  the  han- 
piness  of  other  states:  but,  did  the  noble 
marquis  mean  to  tell  the  House  and  the 
country,  because  he  had  been  able  to 
preserve  peace  between  Russia  and  the 
Forte,  that  therefore  perfect  tranouillity, 
unalloyed  by  discontent  or  dissatisraction, 
reigned  throughout  Europe  ?  If  he  did, 
he  deceived  himself,  the  House,  and  the 
,  country.    Europe  never  was  in  a  more 

Ciloua  state;  and  If  the  noble  marquis 
iw  any  thing  about  foreign  affiurs,  he 
must  be  well  aware  of  the  fact.  He  hoped, 
when  Uie  noble  marquis  came  to  discuss 
the  question  of  our  foreign  policy,  that  he 
would  be  prepared  to  show  what  he  had 
done  to  support  the  high  character  of 
Great  Britam  on  the  continent.  What, 
he  would  ask,  had  the  noble  marquia  and 
his*  colleagues  done  to  uphold  the  lofby 
and  independent  character  of  this  country 
abroad?  Had  they  assisted  the  efforta  of 
liberty  against  the  assaults  of  oppreasion 
and  cruelty?  He  hoped  they  had.  But 
if  they  had  indeed  pursued  that  ccnirae, 
he  was  ignorant  of  it.  He  trusted  it 
would  not  appear,  in  the  end,  that,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  answering  some  interested 
views,  tne  noble  asarquis  and  his  najeety 'a 
allies  OB  the  continent  had  done  their 
utmost  to  centintte  tyranny  and  oppresaion, 
and  had  lent  their  biest  support  to  the  un- 
holy cause  of  slavery  and  injustice. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  observed, 
that  the  address  did  not  pledge  the  House  to 
support  any  new  penal  laws  with  reference 
to  IreUind.  When  the  suliject  waa  before 
them,  gentlemen  would  dispose  of  it  aa 
they  thought  fit.  He  should  be  enabled 
to*morrow  to  lay  on  the  table  certain  dis- 
patches from  the  marquis  Wellesley,  which 
contained  a  statement  of  the  present  titu- 
ation  of  Ireland.  He  wished  those  des- 
patches to  be  in  the  possession  of  aiembera 
nefore  he  called  the  attention  of  the  Hoiuia 
to  this  subject. 
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Sir  J.  Newport  Batd,  he  woaU  not  op- 
pose the  address,  as  he  uDderstood  that  od 
Thursday  the  sute  of  Ireland  would  be 
regularly  brought  before  the  House.  It 
would  then  be  matter  for  consideration, 
whether  any  farther  measures  were  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
laws ;  and  also,  whether,  if  restrictive  acts 
were  resorted  to,  they  ought  not  to  beae- 
companied  by  others  of  a  healing  and  con* 
oiiiatory  nature.  He  could  not  give  his 
consent  to  any  restricttte  measure,  unless 
it  was  accompanied  by  a  measure  of  con* 
dilation.  His  opinion,  he  was  aware, 
would  not  cany  much  weight  with  it ;  but 
having  for  twenty  sessions  watched  over 
the  interests  of  leeland,  he  could  not  let 
the  present  occasion  past  without  making 
this  observation. 

Mr.  Brmigham  said,  that  he,  for  one,  if 
it  had  seemed  good  to  the  House,  instead 
of  putting  off  for  an  iodelinite  period,  or 
even  to  the  time  to  which  the  noble  lord 
had  referred  them,  the  consideration  of 
the  unexampled  distress  which  ireighed 
down  the  agricultural  interest,  could  have 
wished  this,  the  first  ni^ht  of  the  session, 
not  to  pass  without  their  attention  being 
directly  pointed  to  It.  He  felt  more  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  delivering  his  sentiaseats  on  this  suti- 
jecty  because,  from  accidental  circumstan- 
ces, he  bad  been  prevented  on  former  oc- 
casions from  taking  a  part  in  the  discus* 
sion  of  one  of  the  measures — be  meant  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments— to  which, 
in  his  opinion,  rouch-^  would  not  say 
the  whole— but  a  very  laroe  proportion  of 
the  present  distress  miffht  be  ascribed. 
He  would,  however,  yield  to  what  he  took 
to  be  the  sense  of  the  House ;  namely, 
that  they  should  not  that  night  go  Into  tne 
discussion  of  this  subject ;  and  be  would 
reserve  hisMelf  for  another  opportunity, 
vrhen  be  might  fully  state  his  sentiments. 
He  did  not  mean  to  wait  for  the  period 
which  the  noble  lord  had  stated,  because 
he  did  not  understand  the  purport  of  his 
intended  proposition,  nor  dia  he  very 
clearly  collect  the  time  when  it  woidd  be 
brought  forward.  He  would»  therefore, 
to-morrow,  on  the  bringing  up  of  the  re- 
port submit  to  the  House  an  amendment, 
rottchmg  the  present  distressed  sUte  of 
the  country,  and  that  which,  he  would 
lake  leave  to  say,  could  afford  the  only 
efectual  relief.  He  was  confident,  whether 
he  regarded  the  nature  of  the  evtl  or  its 
causes,  that  the  only  specific  remedy  ^r 
itr  in  the  present  state  of  the  countryi 


after  they  bad  resorted  to  cash  payments, 
was  to  be  found  in  a  reduction  of  taxes ; 
and  a  reduction  to  such  an  amount,  as 
would  not  merely  show  the  people  their 
good-will  towaras  retrencnment,  but 
would  demonstrate,  that  they  meant  to  use 
that  power  which  they  unquestionably' 
possessed  in  devising  such  measures  as 
would,  as  ftr  as  possible,  relieve  the  exist- 
ing distress.  He  could  have  wished  that 
tte  House  had  not  separated  that  night 
without  |;iving  at  least  some  general  pledge 
of  their  intention  to  enter  into  this  inquiry 
—without  carrying  up  to  the  throne^  In 
answer  to  the  Speech,  a  dedaratfon  that 
diey  would  lose  no  time  in  investigatiag 
every  retrenchment  that  ooiild  be  made  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  country— 4iot  with 
a  view  to  the  increase  of  the  smking-fiind 
by  a  million,  or  a  million  and  a  half;  but 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  it  alto- 
gether. Not  to  support  that  popular  de- 
lusion—that arithmetical  error— under 
which  the  country  had  so  long  laboured, 
but  still  farther  to  reduce  that  sinking  fund, 
until  the  finances  of  the  state  was  able  to 
bear  it ;  meaning  by  the  finances  of  the 
state  the  private  income  of  individuals^ 
wbidi  was  the  only  legitimate  source  of 
taxation.  When  that  period  arrived,  they 
would  be  enabled  to  pay  it  in  the  only 
way  in  which  it  could  be  paid,  by  the 
amount  of  dear  sivplus  revenue  over  the 
annual  expenditure.  But  no  intention 
existed  to  give  such  a  pled^ ;  and,  thouglr 
he  might  lament  tbe'orcumstance,  he 
could  not  prevent  it.  In  order,  however, 
to  satisfy  nimadf,  he  woidd  to-«aorrow, 
on  the  report  being  brou^t  up,  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  what  he  looked 
upon  as  the  source  of  the  misdiief,  and 
as  the  only  feasible  and  cffident  remedy. 
He,  at  the  same  time,  entreated  the  House 
not  to  separate  with  the  impression  (and, 
in  juatice  to  bis  opinioni  it  was  necessary 
for  bin  to  notice  the  point  particularly ) 
that  be  could  point  out  a6y  perfect  reme- 
dy. When  he  spoke  of  a  reduction  of 
taxation  as  the  only  remedy,  be  did  not 
mean  to  assert  that  any  thmg  which  could 
be  dime  in  that  way  would  prove  n'conw 
plete  and  efisctual  remedy,  sach  a  remedy 
as  would  remove  the  whcSe  distress.  He 
was  not  visionary  enotigh  to  suppose  any 
thing  of  that  kind.  Because  he  thought 
the  changes  that  bad  been  snade  in  the 
currency— the  varioos  alterations  which 
had  been  eftcted  from  1797,  downwards, 
until  the  last,  when  a  metallic  cttrrenef 
was  restored,  would  stfll  be  fonnd,  after 
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ail  tbe  relieF  which  a  reductioa  of  taxei 
could  a8brd»  to  leave  hehind  vast  national 
distress^  and  to  derange  all  the  relations 
of  tbe  country,  in  a. manner  which  he 
would  fain  hope  those  who  brought  such 
measures  forward  did  not  foresee.  He 
had  pointed  out  the  probable  effects  of  the 
system,  but.he  could  now  speak  with  the 
grave  authoritv  of  experience,  which  had 
uught  Uiem,  that  tbe  effects  of  the  system 
had  been  roost  ruinous. 
,  Mr.  Hume  said,  that^  in  order  to  satufy 
those  gentlemen  who  wished  for  a  pledge 
on  the  subject  of  retrenchment,  he  was 
prepared  to  introduce  one.  The  proceed- 
ings in  that  House  ought  not  to  be  guided 
by  any  man  or  anjr  set  of  men.  All  ought 
to  look  to  the  distresses  of  the  country, 
to  the  causes  which  led  to  them,  and  to 
the  best  mode  by  which 'efiectusl  relief 
could  be  provided.  He  was  anxious  that 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  baronet  should  be 
carried ;  but  if  it  were  negatived,  he  would 
immediately  submit  to  the  House  an 
amendment  io  the  address,  and  his  reasons 
for  proposing  it.  That  amendment  would 
constitute  a  pledge,  which,  he  wss  sure, 
would  be  carried  unanimously,  if  tbe 
House  entertained  a  sincere  desire  to  adopt, 
an  effisctual  system  of  retrenchment. 

The  House  then  divided  on  Sir  Francis 
Burdett'a  amendment :  For  tbe  amendment 
58.  Against  it  186.  Msjority  128.  When 
strangers  were  re-admitted  to  the  gallery, 
we  found 

Mr.f/tiffie  upon  his  legs.  He  stated  that 
the  House  was  to  consider  that  the  Speech 
and  the  Address  were  both  the  production 
of  his  majesty's  ministers ;  if  they  were 
not,  he  called,  upon  the  gentlemen  op- 
posilei  to  deny  the  statement.  If  the  hon. 
mover  and  seconder  could,  let  them  state 
that  they  did  not  ceceive  the  Address,  and 
move  imbatim  what  they  did  receive  from 
his  majesty's  miaisters ;  if,  therefore,  mi- 
nisters had  written  the  Address  and  also 
written  the  Speech  from  the  throne,  conld 
there  be  a  sreater  &rce  than  that  ministers 
should  bow  dictate  the  Speech  and  the 
answer  to  it  themselves,  putting  into  his 
majesty's  mouth  one  set  of  words,  and  into 
the  mouths  of  the  two  gentlemen  opposite 
another  set  of  words  [hear,  hear]  ?  This 
was  the  practice  which  had  prevailed  for  a 
considerable  time,  but  it  was  not  the  less 
ridiculous  on  that  account.  He  was 
anxious  that  those  gentlemen  who  were  in 
the  habit  of .  opposine  whatever  mea- 
sures seeined  to  treocn  on. the  liberties 
and  rights  of-  the  subject|  would  nowi 
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that  the  outcry  of  distress  called  upon 
them  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  have 
taken  up  the  subject,  and  have  proposed 
something  better  than  any  thing  which 
could  originate  with  him  on  tlie  present 
occasion.    He  begged,  therefore,  to  be 
understood,  that  it  was  only  in  de&ult  of 
any  pledge  being  called  for  by  others  for 
refieving  the  public  distress,  tliat  it  bomime 
his  duty  to  move  an  amendment  to  Che 
Address.    Before  he  submitted  theamend- 
meat,  he  would  frankly  state,  that  to  what  • 
had  fallen  from  the  mover  of  the  Address 
he  had  no  objection  to  make :  the  had  per- 
formed theletterof  his  instruetioiisstrietlv ; 
he  had  followed  sentence  by  sentanoe  Ibe 
substance  of  the  Speech,  and  dosdy  assi- 
milated to  it  every  part  of  his  answer : 
he  was  very  prudent  m  the  line  he  took, ' 
and  did  not  transspress  those  limits  whioh 
he  knew  it  was  dangerous  to  go  beyond. 
With  respect  to  the  other  geoUeman,  he 
could  not  say  so  much.    If  he  had  adhered 
to  the  whole  of  his  instructions,  they  had 
certainly  gone  out  of  that  course  which 
policy  and  prudence  would  have  dictated. 
The  worthy  baronet  had  well  observed, 
that  the  seconder  of  the  Address  had  con- 
tradicted himself  when  he  touched  upoo 
the  subject. of  loyalty,  and  spoke  of  the 
faithful  affiaction  of  the   people   to  the 
sovereign,  yet,  in  almost  the  same  aen- 
tence,  asserted,  that  there  was  danger  to 
be  apprehended  from  disaftcted  peraona, 
who  were  desirous  to  pulldown  the  throne, 
and,  along  with  it,  the  institutions  of  the 
country.    There  had  been,  indeed^  symp- 
toms of  disaffection  in  the  country  acme 
time  ago,  but  he  (Mr.  H.)  denied  that  it 
was    the    disaffection  of  disloyalty :  -  it 
arose  merely  from  distress,  from  the  state 
of  starvation  in  which  such  crowds  of  ma-r 
nufaeturers  found  themselves,  who  were- 
th^n  thrown  out  of  employment ;  he  would- 
ask,  if  it  could  be  expected  that  stasiring 
millions  were  to  die  without  remonstrance, 
or  effort  to  obtain  relief?    He  was  sornr* 
that  coercion  had  been  made  use  of,  as  4f 
coercion  could  ever  deliver  tho  country 
from  such  a  calamity :  he  thought  ^he 
harsh  and  precipitate  six  acts,  instead  of 
saving   the  country,  had  disgraced  that 
House  [hear,  hear  I].    He  wgged  par- 
don if  he  used  a  word  too  strong,  but* 
they  certainly  had  that  tendency.     .The 
hon.  members  who  voted  for  these  six  acta 
would  have  done  well  to  have  plsM^  them- 
selves in  the  situation  of  the  hungry  and 
naked  individuals  who  were  calling  to  them, 
for  relief,  and  then  they  would  not,  wbesb 
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tbey  iAed  for  bread,  hftve  given  th'ito  ii 
•tone.  When  they  balled  to  them  for  sus> 
tenanee,  they  should  have  deviled  some 
meiina  of  obtaining  for  them  a  h'velihood 
iostead  of  answering  their  complaints  by 
coerdoQ  and  panishment. 

With  respect  to  the  observations  in 
which  the  hon.  mover  and  seconder  of  the 
Address  had  indulged,  on  tlio  subject  of 
ourlbreign  relations,  those  observations 
fiad  been  so  ably  answered  by  the  hon. 
baronet  and  the  hon.  gentleman  near  him, 
that  it  wag  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to 
trouble  the  House  with  a  woril  on  the  sub- 
ject*.* In  the  congratulations  of  the  hon* 
gentlemen  opposite,  on  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call  the  flourishing  condition 
of  our  commerce,  ihey  had  carefully  how- 
ever abstained  from  taking  any  notice  of 
the  state  of  our  colonies.  He  would  call 
on  any  West  India  proprietor^  present  to 
answer,  whether  the  state  of  those  colo- 
nies afforded  any  just  ground  for-congra- 
tufation.  It  was  deeply  to  be  regretted, 
that  the  House  should  hastily  congratulate 
his  majesty  on  the  flourishing  condition 
of  our  commerce,  when  the  colonies  were 
in  the  state  in  which  all  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  them  knew  they  were.  The 
-great  importance  of  this  subject  would 
be  evident,  when  it  was  considered,  that 
in  one  West  India  colony  alone,  above 
^xty  millioM  of  capital  were,  by  the 
atatements  of  those  interested,  at  stake. 
•Bat  he  would  not  dwell  on  this  subject, 
he  had  merely  adverted  to  it,  to  shicnr 
that  the  House  would  not  be  warranted  in 
the  congratulations  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  oflfer  to  the  Crown  relative  thereto. 
He  was  confident  that  inquiry  would  prove 
that  every  department  of  our  commerce 
was  much  depressed  by  the  excessive 
charges  upon  it.  Reverting  to  the  sub- 
ject of  our  foreign  relations,  he  trusted 
that  he  shonld  be  able,  whenever  the  ques- 
tion should  come  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House,  to  submit  such  arguments, 
us  would  undeniably  show,  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  British  government  had  been 
most  disgraceful  as  Christians,  and  nK)st 
iubominablo  as  men,  in  supporting  the* 
Turks  against  the  Greeks  as  they  \tBtit^ 
done,  and  which  the  conduct  of  sir  Thomas 
Maitlakkd  in  the  Ionian  Islatids  and  our 
consul  at  Patras  would  prove— [hear, 
hear !.] 

lb  return,  however,  to  the  Speech  which 
'had  that  evening  been  deliven^d  fi-otn  the 
throne,  it  was  proper  to  advert  to  that 
vhteh  it  did  not  contab,  as  well  as  to  that 
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which  it  did:  he  cbuld  nnt  refrain  firem 
observing  that  this  was  the  first  time, 
since  the  estaUiahtnent  of  the  EngUah 
Monarchy,  at  which,  on  such  an  oeeasion, 
the  death  of  the  first  subject  of  the  realm 
which  had  taken  plac^  since  this  House 
last  separated,  had  been  wholly  un- 
noticed. It  was  as  if  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters had  determined  to  carrv  on  by  neg« 
lect  their  persecution  and  mault,  even 
after  death.  Such  conduct  was  highly 
disgracef\il  to  ministers ;  it  was  disgrace- 
ful to  the  throne,  if  the  throne  could  be 
disgraced  by  the  acts  of  ministers^  Mi- 
nisters had  thus,  in  an  unexampled  man- 
ner^ Carried  their  enmity  to  her  majesty 
beyond  the  grave.  Even  after  tlie  remaina 
of  their  llhistrious  Victim  had  been  con- 
veyed from  the  country,  they  consunr- 
mated  their  injustice  to  her,  by  the  omis* 
sion,  bf  which  they  had  in  the  present  in- 
stance been  guilty.  This  was  a  subject 
which  he  had  now  only  slightly  mentioned ; 
the  time  was  coming  when  he  hoped  it 
would  meet  with  the  more^serioua  con- 
sideration of  the  House ;  in  the  mean- 
while, however,  he  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  declare,  that  no  ministers  of  this 
country  had  ever  been  guilty  of  a  similar 
act.  They  might  flatter  themselves  that 
they  would  receive  the  sanction  and  sup- 
port of  the  House  for  such  conduct  i  but 
he  trusted  that  they  would  find  themselves 
disappoiixted.  At  any  rate '  he  was  con- 
fident the  great  majority  of  the  nation 
blamed  them  for  their  conduct  towards 
the  Queen  both  before  and  after  death.-^*' 
With  reference  to  what  was  said  in  the 
Address,  of  the  high  station  which  this 
country  maintained  anoong  the  nations  of 
the  world,  so  far  was  her  situation  from 
being  a  matter  of  congratulation,  that  ft 
must  actually  be  one  of  jest  and  ridicule 
to  every  foreign  power  who  observed  the 
state  of  her  Income  and  Expenditure.  But 
before  he  entered  that  subject  he  would 
observe  upon  that  passage  of  the  Address 
which  related  to  his  majesty's  recent  visft 
to  Ireland.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
had  rejoiced  at  that  visit,  because  he  had 
hoped,  and  he  still  did  hope,  that  the  re- 
sult would  prove  highly  beneficial.  Hp 
had  hoped,  and  he  should  most  sincerely 
rejoice  if  that  hope  should  turn  out  to  be 
well-founded,  that  is  majesty's  visit  to  Ire«- 
land  might  be  made  the  means  of  heating 
the  unfortunate  dissentions  which  liad  so 
long  existed  in  that  country,  dissentiona-  * 
which  had  separated  man  from  man,  and 
which  perpetually  laid  the  seeds  of  thtii 
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IkottililT  and  onlnge  wbicb»  year  after 
year,  difturbed  the  peace  of  that  unhappy 
country.  He  did  trual,  that  by  the  entire 
remoiwl  of  thoae  diaabilities  under  which 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  population  of  Ire- 
land at  present  laboured  on  account  of 
religioua  opinions,  the  eviU  which  existed 
in  that  country  would  be  materially  di- 
jninishedy  if  not  entirely  removed.  In- 
deed he  was  confident,  that,  from  the  mo- 
ment at  whidi  a  removal  of  those  civil 
disabilities  should  take  place,  unanimity 
would  be  restored ;  and  that,  in  addition  to 
that  advantage  the  expenditure  of  Eng- 
land woiUdbe  most  material! V  reduced; 
for  those  who  investigated  this  subject 
would  find,  that,  at  the  present  moment, 
more  than  half  the  military  expenditure 
of  this  countnr  for  its  home  protection 
was  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  having 
a  large  military  mrce  to  keep  down  those 
whom  a  long  continuation  of  miscovem- 
ment  in  Irebnd  constantly  excited  to  dis- 
content and  insubordination.  He  owned, 
therefore,  that  be  did  expect  that  those 
who  boasted  of  the  advantages  of  his  ma- 
jesty's visit  to  Ireland,  would  state  the 
nature  of  the  measures  which  they  meant 
to  propose  for  the  adoption  of  parliament, 
witn  a  view  to  heal  the  bleeding  wounds 
of  diat  country,  and  thereby  to  warrant 
«i  extensive  reduction  of  the  national 
expenditure,  by  withdrawing  the^  large 
military  forcOt  the  employment  Of  which 
circumstances  now  rendered  unfortunately 
necessary.  While  on  this  subject  he  would 
just  observe,  that  the  efiects  of  the  policy 
which  had  been  pursued  in  Ireland  had 
manifest^  themselves  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  in  the  revenue  of  that  country, 
j^he  disturbed  state  of  the  country  occa- 
sioned a  very  large  increase  of  military 
exptoQse  to  enforce  peace,  whilst  the  re- 
venue was  at  the  same  time  decreased. 
Themisgovemmentofthat  ill-fated  coun- 
try produced  a  deficiency  of  revenue  to 
this  country  and  occasioned  accumulated 
miseries  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  If  boo. 
gentlemen  would  look  at  the  annual  finance 
accounts  laid  before  parliament,  they 
would  find  that  Uie  revenue  of  Ireland 
bad  fallen  above  a  million  since  1818. 
The  revenue  of  Ireland  for  the  year  1817 
was  SJBiS2f5S0l.  i  for  the  year  1818, 
5,956,6062.;  for  the  year  1819, 5,576,5912. 
and  for  the  year  1820,  only  4,9SS,S51i. ; 
ao  that  it  was  evident  the  revenue  had 
fallen  above  a  million  since  1818.  ,  They 
were  now  told,  however,  that  there  was 
an  improvement  ift  that  levouie  for  last 
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year  of  400,0002.  No  stable  improve** 
ment,  however  could  be  expected  to  th^ 
distresses  or  to  the  finances  of  the  country 
while  ministers  pursued  their  present  tem^ 
porising  and  absurd  policy ;  of  which  no 
stronser  instance  could  possibljr  be  a^- 
forded  than  the  proposition  which  they 
had  yes^rday  made  m  their  conference 
with  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  a  Ioa0 
of  five  millions  to  the  agricultural  interest 
[hear,  hear!].  It  was  well  known  ta 
every  person  in  the  country,  except,  aa 
appeared  by  their  proceedings,,  to  his  omh 
jesty's  ministers,  that  there  was  no  want 
of  capital  in  the  country— «very  banker 
had  more  money  than  Chey  could  lend  on 
good  security.  It  was  the  security  that 
was  wanted,  and  the  distresses  of  the 
people,  in  every  class,  were  gradually  rop 
ducms  the  means  of  giving  security.  The 
least  tnat  could  be  expected  from  them*, 
while  the^  boasted  of  the  flourishing  con- 
dition of  the  country,  was,  that  they 
should  adopt  measures  which  might  liavo 
a^  tendency  to  place  the  finances  on  a  stable 
footing. 

After  what  had  passed  last  session,  and 
after  the  recommendation  to  the  House  of' 
Commons  in  the  Speech  from  the  throne^ 
-^y  were  bound  to  take  an  early  opporto- 
nitv  of  examining  the  state  of  the  revenue 
and  of  the  public  accounts,  in  order  to 
place  the  finances  of  the  ooantry  on  a  foot- 
ing which  might  support  the  commanding 
situation  which  Great  Britain  held  among 
the  nations  of  Europe,  he  expected  that 
his  mapesty's  ministers  would  make  some 
expliat  statement  of  their  intentions  on 
the  subject.    What  the  commanding  atate 
of  England  might  be  in  political  discuaaiona 
in  Europe,  he  could   not  state:     But* 
what   the    <*  commanding  situation**    of 
the  country  was,  in  point  of  revenue,  he 
could  very  distinctly  show  the  House  frona 
the  accounts  on  the  table.    The  mainte-^ 
nance  of  the  public  credit,  bj  securing  the 
payment    of  the   public  dividends,  waa 
strongly  recommended  by  his  majesty  { 
but  if  the  House  examined*  the  accounta 
they  would  find  that  the  Consolidated 
Fund  was  above  nine  millions  in  arrear ; 
and  therefore  that  if  the  Bank  of  E^igland 
refused  to.  make  advances  to  govemmeDt 
the  public  creditor  could   not  be  paid* 
[  Hear,  hear.}    And  here  he  must  observe,, 
that  every  hon.  member,  on  whichever 
side  of  the  House  he  sat,  must  lament  ta 
see  theoomplex  state  of  the  public  accountei 
It  was  however,,  a  curious,  and  at  the  aame 
time  a  correct  atatcmenti  that  ia  a  coimtry 
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fhced  in  Buch  a  «<  commanding  situation" 
.and  under  the  guidance  of  f uch  <<  able 
ministers"  tbe  people  could  not^  amidst 
4he  intricacy  and  involution  of  the  public 
.accounts,  dtstinguisli  tbe  real  situation  of 
the   finances  witb  accuracy;   wbile,  in 
France  or  in  America,  eyery  thing  was 
dtttinct,  and  placed  under  tbe  simple  bead 
6f  debtor  and  creditor,  with  a  balance  for 
er  against  the  public.    He  was  extremely 
mixious  to  call  the  attention  of  tbe  House 
to  a  subject  of  vital  importance,  as  connec- 
ted with  the  revenue ;  a  subject  which,  if 
rightly  understood,  would  enable  his  majes- 
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ty's  ministers  to  make  much  greater  redac- 
tions of  expence  than  they  had  httherio 
been  able  to  effisct*  He  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  make  out  three  Statements  with 
reference  to  the  national  income  and  ex- 
penditure from  which  he  was  about  to 
quote ;  and  in  order  to  enable  the  noble 
marquis  and  the  ri^ht  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite  to  follow  him,  he  would  hand 
over  to  them  copies  of  tliat  statement  [a 
laugh].  He  regretted  that  he  was  not 
able  to  give  a  copy  to  every  hon.  member 
present.  [[Here  Mr.  Hume  handed  two 
copies  of  a  printed  statement*  of  figures 


•  No.  I.— Mr.  Hume*!  STATtiitirr  of  the  Actual  Expbuditueb  of  tfc«  UhitedKiwodom,  lor  tlie  Four 
Ymh  Mding  the  5th  of  Jan.  1821,  u  taken  from  the  Annoal  Finanoe  AcooonU  laid  before  ParlianoDt. 


HEADS  QF  SXPEND1T17RB. 

:l.    folereat  on  the  PonBaneot  Debt  of  Uie  llDiled 

Kinsdooi  ....••. — •• 

Charges  of  Management 

*Por  Redaction  of  the  National  Debt  


( Interest  on  Esoheqoer,  and  Triih  TrMsnrj  BUlf 


TorraL  on  aocoont  of  Funded  and  Unfunded  Debt 


Tear  endinglTear  ending 
Jan.  5t.h.    I   Jan.  5th, 

1818.        1819. 


29,166,085 

284,589 

U,657^'>59 


44,108,233 
1,815,927 


45,924.160 


28,873.638 

277,699 

15,497,402 


Tear  ending 
Jan.  5th. 

1820. 


£. 

29,737,639 

274,393 

16,455,967 


Tear  endbig 
Jan.  6lh. 

182i. 


44.648,739  46,467,999 
9,200,414        779.992 


£. 
29,126.973 

276,419 
17,667,536 


47,070,928 
1,849,220 


46.849,1531  47.2479911^ 


in. 


J  (^vilLitt  of  England 1i028,i 
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Vl.    Ci?il  goferuMnt  c»f Scotland  •••••.. ...m«...m. 
Total  of  Civil  Liato  in  the  United  Kingdom ... 


!Co«rU  of  Jnstiea  (England) 
Mint 
Rojal  Faailj  and  other  Penaioni 
Salaries  and  Allowance* 
Bounties  .....* , 
Misceilaneoos  


1,028,000 
208.167 
129,627 


1.321,8151  1,365,794 


983,000 
198,056 
^29«98^   132«081 


1,311,044 


,920^48 

857,780 
204,291 


1,194,092 


64.542 
15,000 

447,638 

62,920 

3,841 

133,270 


67,967 
15,000 
457,678 
60.158 
29,676 


63,157 

15,000 

472,234 

58,75^ 

6.541 


65,138 

13,800 

327.066 

56,948 

2,849 


TcTAL  other  Charges  on  the  ComoUdaled  Fund 
V.    Permanent  Charges  in  Ireland < 

i  Boontiea  to  Fisheries,  Mannfaotores,  &o.  .• 
TII.<  Ptaislonson  HerediUry  RoTenoe  |  ^^^^dceZ 
f  Militia  nnd  Deserters'  Wamnts 

Pijaienls  ont  of  the  Gross  Revenue  


135,135|       372,833        224,897 
727,2 1 1|       765.614'        ^988.52ol       690.698 


385,282        374,297        369/)90        381,504 


- 


(Navy  Wagoi,  &c 

4^ll.<  General  Services 

(Viotnalling  Deijartuent 


Total  Navy 


330.046 
14,000 
13,700 
93,658 


387,111 
14,000 
13,700 
68.660 


451.4041/*  483,471 


313,933 
14.000 
13,700 
47,534 


389.167 


359,213 
14,000 
13,700 
51,426 


438.339 


2,524.000 
2,793386 
1,155,476 


.(Ordnance 

IX. ■{  Army  Ordinary  Services 

(Amy  Eitnuirdinary  Services  . 


.•.••....i. ....... ••.«••  .* 


6.47S.062 


f,424,800 
2,696.798 
1,400,116 


2,281.000 
2,949,728 
1,164,824 


6,521,714'    6,395.552 


3,454.000 
1,801.086 
1,132,713 


6.387,790 


ToxAt  Amy  and  Ordnance. 


1.435,401 
7.014,494 
2,600,370 


11,050,265 


1.407.807 
7.265,646 
1,26 1.598 


1,538,209 
7,719,^24 
l,730,r27 


9,924,85ll  10,988.8601  10,328,009 


1,401,585 

7,941,513 

984,911 


55J     HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

to  the  Treasury  Bench«  which  occ&tfioned 
considerable  merriment  in  the  House]. 
It  appeared— and  he  was  merely  quotinff 
from  those  tables  which  had  been  extracted 
from  the  public  annual  Finance  Accounts 
laid  before  parliament-— that  the  total  ex* 

fenditure  (exclusive  of  the  Sinking 
und)  was,  for  the  year  1817,  58,544» 
M9l.;  for  the  year  1818,  57,872,428/.; 
for  the  year  1819,  57,392,544/.;  and  for 
the  year  1820,  57,476,755/. ;  and  that  the 
total  expenditure,  including  the  Sinking 
Fund,  was,  for  ihe  year  1817, 73,062,340/.; 
for  the  year  1818,  73,225,194^.;  for  the 
year  1819,  73,698,135/. ;  and  for  the  year 
1 820, 74,987,348/.  It  appeared,  therefore 
whilst  the  Income  was  stationary,  or  had 
rather  decreased  since  1817,  that  the  total 
expenditure  had  gone  on  gradually  in- 
creasing. Was  there  any  justification  for 
such  an  increase?  By  no  means.  Had 
the  gross  receipt  of  the  revenue  increased  ? 
iio ;  for  fdthough,  in  1818  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  imposed  on  the  country  three 
millions  ofadditional  taxation,  yet,  afthoi^h 
the  revenue  in  England  had  in  consequence 
increased,  the  revenue  in  Ireland  had  pro- 
portionably  decreased.  So  that  it  appeared 
that  the  peopleof  England  were  additionally 
taxed  to  keep  down  the  people  of  Ireland, 
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wbere  the  revenue  was  decrettiag  by  tbo. 
misrule  i^nd  oppression  that  was  carry  ingoa 
there.  He  pledged  himself  to  prove  lo  any 
roan  who  was  ac(^uainted  with  the  first  four 
rules  of  arithmetic,  that  the  right  bon.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^  had,  by  his 
management,  lost  15  millions  to  the  coun* 
try  since  he  had  taken  the  administration 
ot  the  Treasury.  Such,  at  least,  was  the 
amount  which  appeared  to  have  been  lost, 
as  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  the  public, 
accounts.  This  was  no  slight  charges 
and  he  therefore  begged  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  statement  which  he  waA 
about  to  make.*  [&Vc  Statement,  No,ILJ 
It  appeared  from  the  annual  Finance 
Accounts,  that  the  total  income  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  (exclusive  of  loans  ) 
for  the  four  years,  1817,  1818,  1819  and 
1820,  was  235,768,462/. ;  and  that  the  to- 
tal expenditure  for  the  same  period,  (ex- 
clusive of  Sinking  Fund )  was  231,285,776/. 
exhibiting  a  total  nett  surplus  of  revenue 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  those  four  years 
of  4,482,686/.  Since  making  out  that 
statement,  he  (Mr.  H.)  had  found  that  the 
sum  of  316,993/.  paid  for  Quar^mtine 
packet  expenses  ought  to  have  betn  de- 
ducted from  that  amount  and  the  ndiisur-^ 
plus  of  revenue  over  expenditure  (loans 


X.    Loant,  Remittftnoes,  AdTuioas,  &o.  to  olkw 
Coantriep ,. • 


XI.     Itsnes    from    approprialed    Funds  for    Local 
Porpoaei 


%^ll  C  Miscellaneoat  SerTioes  at  Hone. 
*'y  Miffcellaueoas  Services  Abroad  . 


Total  Miscellaneoas 


Expenditare  (less  Charges  of  Mana^rement)   ... 
Deduci  SiakiDg  Fund  of  Loan  to  E.-L  Company 

[repaid  by  them 

Bxpendilare  in  t)ie  Year 

Charges  of  Man^meut,  and  Collection  of  the 
Revenoe , 


Total  EzpendilDre  in  the  Year 


For  Interest  on  Uie  Funded  and  Unfunded  > 
Ocbl,  and  Charges  of  Management { 

Expenses  of  Uie  Civil  List,  Military  Enlablisb-  > 
inenls,  Civil  Government,  and  Ezpeote»> 
of  CollcGlion 3 

Amount  of  Rxpendlture,  exclusive  of  the  Sink- 
ing Fond 

Sinking  Fund 


Amount  of  Expenditure,  inolading  the  Siikiog 
Fund 


1818.  1819. 


1820. 


1821. 


33.213 


206 


i»e3o 


4<2,585 


60,079 


53,101 


49,1  «9 


9^1,699 


mmrm^mm 


1,732,9^6) 
164,7841        897,933 


9,466,4831 


9.630,891 


1,595,207 
260,741 


1,855.948 


2,324,«5S 
292,048 


2,616.701 


69.875,54a 
165,939 


68,710,503 
4351,837 


68,966,073 
1 44,636 


68,821,437 
4,403.757 


73,069,340!  73.925,194 


69,599,276 
150,376 


69,443,899 
4.949,236 


73,6»8,135 


71,007,649 
156',907 


70,850,74S 
4,136,642 


74,987,384 


As  fulluwt: 


31,266,601 


37,277,448 


58,544,049 
14,518,ft94 


31,351,751 


36,520,677 


30,792,0^  31,252,61« 


86,600,519 


57,889,428 
15.353,766 


73,062,34O|  73,225494|  73,69S,136 


57,392,544 
16,305,591 


S6,S34,143 


57,476,755 
17,510|629 

"  ^  


74,987.364 


■»] 
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«ikI  Smkifi^  Faod  exclqded)  would  oa^y  |  f<9r  the  pisesenly  take  Uie  larger  sqm  ^p  tj^ 
have  beep  4yl71>693^  He  woi|ld>b(D^weTer9 1  surplus.     H^d  iha%  fgur  millioos  a^d  ft 


^  No.  lU — STATSMftNT  o(  the  AnvAL  {Iit^siub  of  the  Uniled  Kingdooi  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
(Brawbaclcii,  and  Bounliea  o(ll|e  Nalore  of  DrawbacVs*  excluded)  for  the  Years  1817  to  1820,  both 
Inchisive,  eDsling;  5th  of  Janoarj,  1321 ;  diaCingulshiog  the  sereral  Heads  of  looome,  and  Great 
BriUio  from  Irelaad  in  each  Year. 


HEADS  OP  INCOME 


CntloHs. 


Stampit  .., •«, 

Land  and  Asi»e»sed  Taxe» 

l^it  Office 

Salnnea  and  Pensions 
Haekney    Coaehea    and 

Poaiuig  .M...« 

HcfedUary  Revcnaea 


TuUl  Ordinary  Rerenoes  50,981,463  16    4i 


FropQrty  Tax  Arrears  ... 

Lottery , 

Unclaimed  Pivjdends  .». 
In^ircsU,  Bcc «... 


TbUl  Bitraordloary  Re. 


ToUl  of  Great  Britain 
Total  of  Ireland 


1817 

£.  #.     d 

19.206,870    S    5 

2U^3.aU  13    H 

6,720,747  3    5 

8.074.238  14 

2,129,995  l« 

91,864  0    0 


3 


M»785  18  104 
159,630  10    5t 


54^445,597  17  lOJ 


2,568,654  0 

189,958  a 

236,288  3 

469,029  3 


3 
7 


3.463,929  15    5} 


54,395,393  11  104 
5,82«,550     2    0} 


ToUl  (tf  United  SLiogdom 

exolofivtt  of  L«aiis.«..«. 

Deduct  Bahinoea  


Total  Aotnal  Rerenoe  of 
'    United  Kingdom  ... 


Total  Expei«ditBrB,evelq- 
.    aive  of  the  Sinking  Fond 


60.217.949  13  11 
2.567,364    8    ^ 


57,650,589    5    8| 


1818 

£•         ».  d. 

12.265342  16  5i 

24,712,148  17  0 

6,775.985    2  I 

8,i871.990     1  1 

2,185,654  17  « 

34,628  19  5 


54,468 

144.579 


4 
0 


6 


53,448,681     1     2|55,84a,806  18  10| 


658,337  14  0 

211,225    0  0 

332,948    6  7 

338.930  11  2 


1331,441  a     9 


55,977,039    9     7^ 
5,956,606    8    5) 


61.933,645  18    2} 


59,667,941    4  10 


58.544^)49    0    0 


[57.872,^ 


1819 
£.         9.     d. 

11,280,062    6    9i 
24,860345    \     8 
6.581,856    8  1 
8,279,930    3 
2,2)1,678  13 
30,522  U     8 


'■i 


56,093 
148,192 


9  1( 
4    ( 


ia3,134  6  8 
679.150  0  Q 
237312  16  11 
334,392  19     1} 


1,434490    2    8i 


54,882,871     3  10 
5,576391  19    0 


1820 

£,         «.  d. 

10347379    2  4J 

^8,055314    2  8} 

6338395  17  111 

8,355,321  18  lOl 

2.122.928    t  6| 

30,811     S  9i 

56,988    8  10 
132,967    7    4{ 


57,043    A     6i 
175.154  10    2 
283,810    7  11 
343,902  16    51 


959,911     0    €)! 


56,700,717  15  11 
4,933,351  IT  fj 


60,459,463  2  10| 


2^265.704  13  ^    1.779,211  10  0 


58,680,351  12  2  Of  59,769,680  4  11 


M        M 


428    0    0  157392.544    0    0 


^«" 


61334,069  11 
1364389    6 


3 


57,476,755    0    0 


Tatal  lueome,  ezoluaive  of  Loaaa,  fbr  the  4  Years ...«•,.• 

ToUl  Bxpenditora,  eidasive  of  Sinking  Fund,  in  the  4  Ymn.,., 


.•••*•••..• 


£.335,768,462 
231,285,775 


ToUlNelSarpliiaofRa«6MwoftbeUalledKyi8doBinlJM4Y««n   £.4,482,666 

Tf  there  had  been  no  Sinking  Pnnd,  no  Loans  wonld  have  been  required,  as  the  Reveooe  of  the  4  Yearly 
1817  to  1S20  (to  the  5Ui  of  Janoary,  1821)  bath  iuolodve,  was  4,482,686<.  mora  than  tke  Bxpenditure,. 
ivhioh  ottgbt  to  have  elfeoted  a  Roduotion  (the  3  pec  GenU  being  on  an  Average  at  70iL  per  10041)  of 
192.117/:  of  Aanoal  Dividend ;  and,  m  260,812/.  of  Annoal  Charge  fiir  Aonnitiee  and  Load-tax  rodewned 
ilas  been  dinsinisfaed,  the  Reduelioo  of  the  Annoal  Chaigo  of  the  Funded  Debt  onght  lo  have  bpen  to  ttM) 
AoMuiot  of  452,929/.  v^  182lr-whoroaa  the  (Siarge  has  beeo  ioor«Md  ioilead  of  decreaaed. 

No.  III.— An  Account  of  Intebsst  paid  in  each  Year  to  the  Public  for  the  Funded  and  Unfunded  Debt  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  the  Charge  of  Managenenl  at  the  Bank  of  England,  for  the  Four  Years 
ending  the  5th  Jan.  1821  (ezolorive  of  the  Sinking  Fond),  an  eharged  in  the  £inttal  Flteaoe  Aeeoonts. 


For  lalerest  paid  on  Ponded  Debt. 
Charges  of  Management  


Amooiit  of  falarest  and  Charges 

Interest  on  Excheqier  and  Iriak  Treasury  Billa  .•.•••• 

Totd  Chai^ge  for  the  Fowled  and  Unfunded  Debt 


1817. 

29.166,085 
284389 


99,450,674 
1315,927 


31,266,601 


1818. 

28,873,63$ 
277,699 


29,151,337 
2,t00,4]4| 


1«I9. 

•£. 

29,737,640 
274,393 


31351,751 


30,019,033 
779,992 


30,792,025 


1890. 

29,196,973 
276,419 


29,403392 
1,849^220 


Averago  of  ISU,  1818,  and  18i9«. •.i£31>i36|792« 


31,252,612 

mmmmmfmm 
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half  been  properly  hosbanded,  the  debt 
would  have  been  reduced  to  that  ampuot. 
The  S   per   cents,   haying  been  at  an 
average  about  70,  the  surplus  of  4,482,686/. 
ought  to  have  effected  a  reduction  of  192, 
1 17/.  of  annual  dividend ;  and  as  260,812^* 
of  annual  charge  for  long  annuities  and 
land  tax  redeemed  had  b^  reduced,  the 
reduction  of  the  annual  charge  of  the  fun- 
ded debt  ought  to  have  been  to  the  amount 
of  452,929/.  in  1821 ;  whereas  the  charge 
had  been  increased  instead  of  decreased. 
By  the  management  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, who  borrowed  money  at,  we  will 
say,  60  per  cent,  to  give  to  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt,  who  afterwards  bought  at  70  or  80 
per  cent,  the  whole  of  this  four  millions 
and  odd  had  been  lost  to  the  country. 
Such  was  the  consequence  of  the  compli- 
cated and  circuitous  process  attendant  on 
the  Sinking  Fund ;  a  consequence  which 
would  have  been  avoided  had  the  simple 
surplus  of  the  revenue  been  directly  ap- 
plied to  the  liauidation  of  the  debt,    ^y 
the  account  ot  interest  paid  in  each  year 
to  the  public  for  the  funaed  and  unfunded 
debt  or  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  the 
charge  of  management  at  the  Bank  of 
England  for  the  four  years  ending  the  fifth 
January,  1821  (exclusive  of  the  Sinking 
Fund),  it  appeared  that  the  total  charge 
for  the  year  1817,  was  31,266,601/.;  for 
the  year  1818,  31,351,751/.;  for  the  year 
1819, 30,792,025/. ;  and  for  the  year  1820, 
31,252,612/.    Taking  the  average  of  the 
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three  years  1817, 1818,  and  1819,  viz.  31, 
136,792/.,  it  appeared  that  last  year  the 
public   creditor  received  15,820/.  more 
than  the  amount  of  that  average.    How 
difierent  would  the  case  have  been  if  wo 
had  not  had  the  circuitous  operation  of 
the  Sinking  Fund.      By  Mr.  Haworth's 
account  from  the  Exchequer  OflBce  (and 
here  he  begged  to  observe  that  the  ac- 
counts from  the  Exchequer  were  wholly 
free  from  error,  as  far  as  he  had  been  able 
to  observe,  while  those  from  the  Treasury 
could,  in  no  single  instance,  be  accnrately 
balanced),  it  appeared  that  the  charge  for 
the  funded  debt  for  the  year  ending  the 
fifth  of  January,  1822,  would  be  30,180, 
213/.;  and  that,  taking  by  estimate  the 
interest  on  the  Exchequer  bills  (34,728, 
691/.)  stated  as  outstanding  on  the  fifth  of 
January,  1821,  in  the  same  proportion  as 
1,849,219/.  was  charged  in  1820,  for  the 
interest  on  42,694,882/.  of  outstanding 
bills,  on  the' fifth  of  January,  1820,  the 
amount  of  interest  for  the  year  ended  fifth 
January,  1822,  would  be  1^800,000/.^  ua- 
kmg  a  total  charge  for  funded  and  unftin- 
ded  debt  bf  31,480,213/.  instead  of  (after 
deducting  the  452,929/.  of  dividends,  re- 
deemed and  expired)  only  30,812,672/.  as 
it  ouj^ht  to  have  been,  if  there  had  been 
no  Smking  Fund.    He  was  perfecdy  con- 
vinced,  however,  that  it  would  be  found, 
that  a  much  larger  amount  of  Exchequer 
bills  was  out  than  had  been  stated  to  the 
House  by  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  that  a  perpetual  diarge 


And  M  it  appears  by  Uie  Acooant  from  the  Bxolieqaer  Office,  that  tin  Charse  for  tJie 
Faaded  Debt,  for  the  Year  «Bdi]ig5ih  of  January,  1832,  will  be..«.^ df.30,IBO,Sl3 

And  taking,  by  EclinHOe,  the  lot«ratt  on  the  Bscbaqner  BiUi  (S4,7S8,691I.)  staled  aa  oot. 
alandinf  on  tbe 5th  of  January,  182],  in  ths  same  pro|iorlion  as  1,849,2 191^  was  charged 
in  1820  for  the  Interest  on  42,694,8811  of  ootetanding  Bilh  on  the  5tb  of  Jaauary,  18S0,  tho 
Amooni  of  latoresi  for  the  Year  ended  5Lh  of  January,  1822,  will  be  1,300,000 

Making  a  ToUl  Charge  for  Fanded  and  Unfonded  Debt  of .if.31,480,215 

instead  of  (after  dedoottng  the  453,929/.  of  Divvdends  redeemed  and  expired),  being  only  30,812,672i.  as 
it  ooght  to  have  been,  if  tliera  had  been  no  Sinking  Fond ;  conseqnently,  a  very  great  Ijom  to  llie 
Country,  and  going  on  at  tbe  same  Rate  by  tbe  present  absurd  System  of  the  Sinking  Fmd. 

*  Statsmbmt  of  the  Items  of  Rbdvctioii  in  the  Annual  Charge  on  the  National  Debt,  iadepeiident  ef  the 

Sinking  Fund,  in  the  Four  Years  1817  to  1820,  both  inelosiTe— vis.         ' 

In  1817.  By  Annuities  expired    - - 1,229  10  9{ 

Divideod  on  Loan  of   1798  paid  oiT,   the  Money  for  which  is 

charged  in  the  Miscellaneous  Expenditure  „.,.„ 2,091    9  5 

Pivideud  on  Capital  cancelled  by  redemption  of  Land  Tax 2,947    3  4 


1818.  By  Land  Tax 

1S19.  Imperial  Annnilica  expired    243,157.15    6 

By  Land  Tax ^ 4,026  14  11^ 


6,268    3    6i 
3385  15  n| 


1820.  By  Do.    Do • ^ 2,696    9    7 

Annnilies  expired « • 1,276  14  10 


-   247,184  10    5 


Total  in  the  4  Years  (esolttsive  of  what  Annuities  may  have  ex- 
pifud  out  of  those  oreatad  by  act  dr48  Geo.  IIL)  • 


3,973    4    5 

260,811  14    4 
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of  a  ouich -larger  amount  would  be  thereby 
inottrired.  It  was  well  known^  that  the 
right  hon.  geoUeman  had  used  every  means 
m  his  power  to  force  up  the  public  funds, 
although  It  was  his  interest,  with  a  surplus 
reveoue,  to  have  them  low  for  his  pur- 
chasety  speculations  in  this  way  had  been 
rwoous.  He  called  on  ministerSt  there- 
fore^ if  they  had  in  contemplation  at 
prcieal  the  cootintiance  of  that  ruinous 
Sinkiog  fund,  to  abstain  from  thus 
throwing  away  the  public  money.  He 
catted  upon  thom  also  to  take  such  mea^ 
sures  as  should  prevent  any  other  persons 
from  speculating  in  the  public  funds  with 
fHiblic  money*  He  was  sorry  not  to  see  a 
right  hon«  gentleman,  a  commissioner  of 
Woods  w^A  Forests,  m  his  place,  as  it  had 
been  reported  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  proceeds  of  his  department  had  been 
occasionally  vested  in  the  funds  to  forward 
the  favourite  object,  **  a  rise  in  the  funds," 
of  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  right  hon.gentIeman  and 
the  noble  marquis  ought  to  recollect  that 
it  was  Mr.  Pitt's  practice  to  keep  every 
human  being  in  ignorance  of  his  financial 
intentions,  until  the  moment  of  thehr  exe- 
cution; whereas  the  intentions  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  opposite  were  commonly 
known  for  three  or  four  days  to  individuals 
who  might  make  use  of  that  knowledge  for 
their  own  private  advantage. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  he  put  it 
to  the  House,  whether  it  would  not 
have  been  wise  to  listen  to  the  hon. 
baronet's  recommendation  to  take  time 
to  consider  the  address,  to  pause  be- 
fore they  congratulated  his  majesty  on 
the  condition  of  tife  country.  The  exist- 
ing system  of  finance  was  temporising,  and 
must  be  ruinous,  and  as  far  as  die  last  four 
years  went,  his  statements  proved  it.  No 
roan  was  more  desirous  than  himself,  that 
we  should  preserve  our  hi^h  station  by 
th6  maintenance  of  our  public  credit ;  and 
he  trusted,  that  whatever  sacrifices  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  would  be 
made  by  all  classes  equally ;  and  that  there 
would  be  no  such  unjust  and  unprincipled 
proposition,  as  to  injure  the  public  credi- 
tor for  the  advantage  of  any  other  class. 
If  the  House  of  Commons  were  under  the 
l^itimate  control  of  the  people,  he  would 
cheerfully  give  up  half  ms  mtnne  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  state;  but,  under  the 
existing  abuses  in  the  manasement  of  the 
revenue  and  expenditure'of  the  country 
he  would  not  consent  to  give  up  one  shil- 
ling of  his  capital  to  free  the  country  from 


debt ;  be  had  no  confidence  in  the  econo- 
my or  wisdom  of  the  present  ministerf ,  and 
he  believed  that  the  confidence  of  the 
peoplc^was  also  extinguished.  He  pledged 
himself  to  prove  that  one  hundred  millions 
would  have  been  saved  to  the  country  had 
the  Sinkbg  Fund  never  existed.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  might  smile;  but 
he  was  ready  to  show  that  the  system  oP 
the  Sinking  Fund,  from  its  very  establish- 
ment by  Mr.  Pitt,  was  erroneous.  He 
implored  his  majesty's  ministers,  therefore, 
to  stop  short  in  this  absurd  career:  he 
implored  them  to  abandon  the  present 
complicated  and  ruinous  system,  and  to 
return  to  a  plain  statement  of  Debtor  and 
Creditor— to  a  simple  statement  of  the 
receiptf  the  expenditure,  and  the  surplus 
of  the  revenue«-[hear,  hear! J.  This 
would  do  more  to  conciliate  the  public 
feelingi  to  give  confidence  to  the  people,  as 
well  as  to  establish  public  credit,  than  any 
plan  that  could  by  possibility  be  devised. 
The  next  subject  on  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  touched  was  the  reduction 
of  exoenditure.  On  that  subject  a  pam- 
phlet bad  recenthr  been  published,*  called 
<<  the  State  of  the  Nation/'  which,  from 
beginning  to  end,  did  not  contain  a  single 
accurate  statement.  Never  had  there 
been  a  more  disgraceful  attempt  to  impose 
on  the  public ;  and  he  begged  to  guard 
gentlemen  a^^nst  being  led  astray  by  it. 
Among  the  misstatementsin  that  pamphlet 
was  the  allegation,  that  in  the  navy,  army, 
ordnance,  and  miscellaneous  services,  there 
had  been,  in  the  last  four  years,  a  reduction 
effected  of  ten  millions.  On  the  subject 
of  the  increase  of  revenue  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  expenditure,  he  entreated  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  similar  juissa- 
ges  which  had  been  introduced  m  the 
various  speeches, which, insuccessiveyears, 
had  been  made  from  the  throne.  'Taking 
those  speeches  as  the  productions  of  min- 
isters, it  would  shew  how  valueless  they 
were.  In  the  speech  of  that  day  was  the 
following  passage :— **  It  is  very  gratifying 
to  me  to  be  able  to  inform  you,  that  du- 
ring the  last  year  the  revenue  has  exceed- 
ed that  of  the  year  preceding,  and  appears 
to  be  in  a  course  of  progressive  improve- 
ment." In  the  speech  of  1818,  the  same 
assertion  was  made  in  the  foUowing  words : 
•*-**  His  royal  highness  is  most  happy  in 
being  able  to  acauaint  jou,  that  since  you 
were  last  assembled  m  parliamenti  the 
revenue  has  been  in  a  state  of  progressive 
improvement  in  its  most  important 
branches."  *  In  the  speech  of  thai  day  his 
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mkjMy  MA^  <•  I  have  directed  the  estU 
matet  of  the  carrent  year  to  be  laid  before 
yiju.  Thej  have  beert  fhmied  with  every 
attention  toeconomy  which  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  country  will  perfnit/'  In  1820» 
the  words  were :  '*  The  estimates  for  the 

Present  year  Will  be  laid  before  ^ou. 
Iiey  have  been  framed  upon  the  prmci- 
ples  of  strict  economy.*'  So  far,  however, 
from  the  expenditure  being  diminished)  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  that  decla* 
ration,  it  had  increased.  In  the  speech  of 
the  present  day  his  majesty  said,  **  It  will 
be  satijfactory  to  you  to  learn  that  I  have 
been  able  to  make  a  large  reduction  in  our 
annMl  expenditure,  particularly  Jn  our 
naval  and  military  establishments.**  In 
the  speech  made  on  opening  the  last  ses- 
aioli,  his  majesty  was  made  to  say — **  It  is 
a  satisAiction  to  me  to  have  been  enabled 
to  make  some  reduction  in  our  military 
establishments.*'  Such  were  the  expecta* 
•tiotis  invariabi  V  held  out  by  his  majesty's 
ministefs,  and  as  invariably  disappointed. 
How  long  W68  the  country  to  be  thus  tri- 
iled  with  and  insulted  ?  If  the  House  of 
Commons  were  composed  of  five  hundred 
tradestnen  taken  at  hazard  from  those  bf 
the  metropolis  instead  of  as  many  noble- 
meh  and  gentlemen,  they  would  (tcout  any 
fliitherflttempt  to  mislead  and  misrepresent. 
PLaughter  n-om  the  Treasury  benches] 
Let  not  gentleman  hold  the  honest  trades- 
men and  artisans  of  the  country  cheap. 
They  were  very  able  arithmetictana ;  and 
woe  to  that  man  of  them  who  did  not  keep 
•his  accounts  more  correctly  than  the  right 
lion,  gentleman  opposite  kept  the  accounts 
of  the  country.  Unless  he  did  improve 
-And  giroplify  the  system  of  keeping  the 
pobKt;  accounts,  he  must,  in  a  few  years, 
be  intolted  in  inextricable  ruin.  He  cal- 
led upon  the  House,  therefot^e,  no  longer 
to  be  duped  by  this  annual  hypocrisy,  and 
worse  th4n  hypocrisy,  on  the  pert  of  his 
majesty's  ministers.  If  they  did,  they 
would  justly  subject  themselves  to  a  con- 
tinuance of  that  opprobrium  with  which 
they  had  been  loaded.  But,  if  they  meant 
to  do  their  duty,  let  them  all— let  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  fanded  ihterest,  unless  they 
inteiided  ever  after  to  hold  theit  tongues, 
fulfiltbeir  pledges  to  their  constituents, 
^and  unite  in  giving,  bv  the  adoption  of  hfis 
motioto,  a  distinct  pledge  to  reduce  tfae'tax- 
«tion  of  the  <^ountty.  In  60c«iessive  yeat% 
had  his  ttajestjr's  ministers  talked,  itv  the 
Speech  fl-^m  the  throne,  of  the  flouttahiog 
condition  of  the  66Mntty :  from  year  to 
y^at  had  the  puMlG  been  deluded  by  tuch 
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representations  (  iVoiii  year  to  year  had 
the  land-owners  been  thus  lared  onwarde 
to  their  own  destruction.  They  had  good- 
naturedly  listened  to  the  assurances  of 
1816,  1817,  1818,  1819,  and  1820;  they 
had  taken  words  for  acts ;  and  what  was 
the  result  ?-— That  the  atatemeots  of  hife 
majesty's  ministers  not  havmg  been  in  any 
instance  realised,  their  difficulties  had  in- 
creased to  a  degree,  which,  if  not  checked 
by  'Sonne  means  or  other,  muftt  speedily 
terminate  in  their  utter  ruin. 

The  existing  distress  of  the  cMmtry 
he  (Mr.  H.)  attributed  to  a  complication 
of  causes,  the  chief  of  which  wu,  thait 
excessive   taxation    which    deprived  all 
classes  of  a  much  larger  proportion   of 
his  income,    tlian  had  ever  been  taken 
from  them  before,  in  the  history  of  the 
country.     Reduced  in  value,  as  all  pro- 
perty was  throughout  the  country,  was  It 
possible  that  the  same  scale  of  taxation  ahd 
of  expenditure  could  be  maintained  ?  Was 
it  possible  tliat  parliament  could  continue 
to  repose  confidence   in    ministers,    by 
whom  the  debt  of  the  country  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  land-^owners  had  been  so 
-enormously  increased,  by  whom  the  people 
had  been  so  invariably  deluded  ?     With 
respect  to  the  reductions  which  had  been 
eiiected,  if  thev  had  deserved  to  be  par- 
ticularised, di J  any  man  believe  that  the ' 
noble  marquis  or  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  not  have  been  eager  to  mentioD 
them  ?    What  was  their  nature  and  cha- 
racter ?     Some  hundred  and  eighty  of  the 
inferior  clerks  of  offiee,  without  any   re- 
gard to  their  distress  and  sufferings,  had 
been  displaced,  while  other  inditidual^ 
were  permitted  to  hold^situations  of  large 
emolument  that  might  well  be  dispensed 
with.    Wete  any  additional  oircumstanee 
wanting  to  show  the  inefficiency  ef  his 
majesty's  present  administration,  it  might 
be  found  in  the  paltry  proposition  of  as- 
sistance to  the  landed  interest,  alluded  to 
yesterday  by  the^first  lord  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  weak,  childish,  womanish  ques- 
tions which  were,  on  that  occasion,  put 
bv  that  lord  to  the  directors  of  the  Bank  orf 
England.     Nothing   could   more    com- 
pletely exhibit  the  ignorance    of  those 
who  were  unhappily  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  the  afiairs  of  this  great 
nation,  than  such  an  ofler  of  pecunhiry 
aid.    It  was  nut  money,  as  he  had  already 
stated,  that  was  wanted ;  it  was  that  sound 
and  substantial  credit  on-whid)  monejr 
would  be   advanced.    He  believed  that 
mttny.  UMHttbers  of  that  House  did  ^ot 
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know  the  dmount  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  country  in  the  year  1792  and  this 
year ;  indeed  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to 
find  it  out.  He  would  tell  them  that  in 
the  yeftr  1792,  that  golden  number  so 
much  9coated  by  ministers  last  year,  be- 
cause proposed  by  him— so  much  abused 
by  the  secretary  at  war — yet  afler  the 
ifouse  separated  those  same  ministers 
were  considerate  enough  to  take  the  folly 
off  his  head,  and  place  it  on  their  own 
[hear,  hear!].  In  1792,  the  civil  list, 
civil  and  military  ex  pence — indeed  every 
expence,  except  the  interest  of  the  public 
debt,  then  about  ten  millions,  adding  the 
cxpences  of  Ireland,  and  the  charges  for 
management  of  the  revenue,  amounted 
to  about  seven  millions.  But  what  had 
been  the  amount  for  the  last  four  years  ? 
The  charges  of  management  and  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue  alone  amounted 
to  4,S51,837/.  The  expences  of  the 
civil  Hit,  including  military  efitablishments, 
civil  government,  and  the  cxpences 
of  collection  for  the  year  1818, 
amounted  to  27,277,448/;  for  the 
yfear  1819,  26,520,677/. ;  for -the  year 
1820,  26,600,519/.;  for  the  year  1821, 
26,224^143/.  So  that  now  having  peace 
at  home,  and  having  the  Holy  Alliance 
abroad,  to  take  care  of  the  peace  of  the 
world,  we  have  an  expence  of  twenty- 
seven  millions  J  whilst  in  the  year  1792 
we  had  but  ap  expenditure  of  seven  mil- 
lions [hear,  hear!].  They  heard  much 
about  economy,  and  economy  was  prac- 
tised in  dismissing  from  employment  minor 
clerks  who  had  no  other  means  of  support 
"-economy  was, exercised  in  that  way, 
but  it  did  not  reach  the  civil  list.  For 
the  last  year,  the  civil  list  alone  amounted 
to  1,194,092/.  In  1792,  the  civil  list,  then 
much  less,  was  burthened  with  pensions 
for  members  of  the  royal  family ;  but  now, 
though  it  is  free  from  those  pensions,  it 
exceeded  the  amount  of  1792.  He  sup- 
posed that  ministers  rested  perfectly 
secure  in  their  places,  because  by  recent 
additions  to  their  body  thev  had  acquired 
a  great  accession  of  strengtn,  [hear  hear !  J 
but  what  was  that  strength  ? — It  was  like 
the  accession  of  a  number  of  hungry  in- 
dividuals breaking  into  the  house  of  an 
already  distressed  family  and  lending 
their  assistance  to  consume  the  little  that 
reinalned  [hear!].  Although  ministers 
rested  so  firmly  on  the  Holy  Alliance  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace,  yet  they  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  diminish  the  aniount 
of  foreign  expenditure.  Tfiere  was,  for 
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instance,  6,000/.  a  year  foir  a  new  am* 
bassador  to  the  Swiss  Cantons,  where  no* 
thing  was  to  be  done.  Mr.  Stratford 
Canning  received  that  salary  formerly,  but 
a  charge  d'afiaires  had  done  all  the  business 
there  for  one  fourth  of  that  amount,  until 
now  that  the  new  ambassador  was  ap- 
pointed :  was  that  economy  ?  Why  was 
It  permitted  ?  Why  was  a  near  relative 
of  a  right  hon.  gentleman  who  hfid  lately 
joined  the  ranks  of  ministers  sent  out 
there  with  a  salary  of  8,900/.  a  year,  with 
1 ,500/.  for  an  outfit,  and  of  course  a  large 
sum  for  travelling  exnences  ?  The  ap- 
pointment was  gazetted ;  there  was  there- 
fore no  reason  for  concealing  the  gen- 
tleman«— he  meant  Mr.  Wynn,  a  brother 
to  the  right  hon.  the  president  of  the 
board  of  Controul.  He  considered  it  a 
most  profuse  waste  of  public  money. 

He  would  now  make  an  observation  or 
two  on  the  Ordnance  department  fa  laugh]. 
He  had  recently  taken  a  view  of  that  de- 
partment ;  he  thought  it  right  to  see,  what 
certainly  he  could  not  believe  without 
seeing;  he  saw  storekeepers  and  others 
living  in  palaces,  the  like  of  which  men 
of  larse  fortunes  could  not  afford ;  there 
was  about  them  every  mark  of  expence 
and  extravagance.  From  the  Ordnance 
a  number  of  junior  clerks  had  been  dis- 
missed—haid  been  thrown  upon  the  world 
without  a  shilling.  There  had  been  in 
one  branch  twelve  young  men  dismissed  in 
one  batch ;  and  why  he  would  tell  the 
House — those  twelve  individuals  were  dii* 
missed  in  order  to  preserve  the  salary  and 
establishment  of  3  or  4,000/. a  year  topne  sir 
John  Webb,  director-general  of  the  Ord- 
nance medical  department.  In  the  navy 
also  the  utmost  disregard  to  expence  ex- 
isted—as an  example  he  would  state  the 
fact,  that  since  the  peace  there  were  not 
less  than  six  hundred  promotions,  whilst 
in  the  marines  there  were  but  three;  yet 
he  believed  that  no  one  would  say  roat 
the  officers  of  the  marines  were  not  as 
meritorious,  as  worthy  of  promotion,  as 
those  of  the  navy ;— but  they  bad  not  aa 
influence  with  ministenK-tbey  had  not 
fathers,  brothers  and  uncles,  members  pf 
parliament  [hear,  hear  fj.  In  tlie  last 
year  alone  there  were  m  the  navy  no  less 
than  241  new  commissions.  The  expence 
to  the  country  under  that  head,  for  the 
half-pay  of  those  officers  alone  was  for 
greater  than  any  saving  which  could  be 
effected  by  the  dipmiiisal  of  junior  clerks. 
It  was  intolerable  to  think  pf  the  extent 
of  undue  influence  in  that  House.    He 
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laoipniad  itimichr  He  could  bave  wiBbod 
to  see  the  nobility  of  Engtond  raided  9bove 
fucb  Iqw  pursuits ;  ttvero  wa^  ^  tim$  when 
h  was  considered  a  reprpach  to  a  noble- 
man or  any  of  his  fumijy  to  be  called  a 
pensioner  of  the  public ;  but  now  it  ap-» 
peared  to  be  the  noost  luixioua  de/sire  of 
many  of  the  nobility  to  g^t  a«  much  aa 

gossibl^  from  tlie  public  He  could  not 
ut  consider  it  in  the  lau  degree  disgrace- 
ful to  the  nobility,  to  be  pensioners  upon 
tt)e  country*-:  to  see  them,  blessed  es  they 
were  with  large  possessions^  adding  to  the 
burthepiB  of  a  distressed  and  harassed  peo- 
ple Cheer*  liearl].  To  shoir  the  situa* 
lion  of  file  nobiUty-«t)ie  ignoble  views 
whiph  fonie  of  tbeip  were  capable  of  tak- 
ing—be would  Uke  the  liberty  of  stating 
to  fii9  House  the  substance  of  the  last 
will  of  a  certain  noble  lord— he  hoped  to 
l^av^e  a  copy  of  it  soon  in  hi^  possession. 
That  nobleman  by  his  will  gave  a  aum 
of  2,  or  500/.  a  ye^r  tp  certain  meuibers 
^f  his  family,  until  they  should  be  better 
provided  for  by  government  in  some  other 
manner  [hear^  hear  !^.  They  had  been 
f o  provided  for  accordmg  to  thi|t  precious 
testament ;  the  last  member  pf  the  fatQiiy» 
in  the  cpur3e.of  the  laat  year,  was  made  a 
commissioner  of  tlie  Customs  [hear,  be^r  13* 
It  W9S  such  things  as  these,  that  ied  to 
tlie  distressed  pf  the  people*Hto  the  de- 
basement of  noble  feeling,  and  to  the  losa 
ff  public  confidence* 

The  retrenchment  which  had  been  made 
by  the  ministers  this  year  scarcely  deserved 
that  name.  Labourers,  catpenters,  porters, 
and  such  persons,  were  put  out  of  bread ; 
but,  did  tfiey  learn  that  aay  of  the  JMoipr 

lords  of  thp  admiralty  had  been  disipissed  f 
He  had  heard  9f  a  recent  appointment 
which  was  perfectly  characteristic  of  tiie 
ideas  of  ministers  with  respect  tp  i\etrencb« 
ment.  A  gallant  general,  and  a  member 
of  tliat  Houie,  wbp  ba«  already  three 
plfl^ef  apd  two  pen^opPf  had  beep  lately 
promoted  to  the  phice  of  superintendant 
of  gas.  In  tbe  oavy,  the  army,  w  every 
^ivil  department,  the  same  profusipn  ap- 
pei|red  in  all  toe  higher  offices  in  the 
i^OMsehold.  Mr.  so-and-«o  was  a  Qook,  and 
"Stfp  8ucb-:>-pne  clerk  of  theKitcliep,  ppne, 
fiftheni  did  any  di|ty ,  altboMgh  all  received 
large  sala^ie^;  and  Uns  ministers  palled  ^up- 
porting  tbe  splepdpr  pf  rpyalty.  He 
would  pell  ih^in,  hi)|irever,  M^at  ^^ch  de- 
gmding  ju9ele«9  practices  poptri^utpd  as 
little  tA>  the  liplpndour  of  th^  tbnpaet  as 
clothing  the  guards  in  the  dress  of  Merry 
Andrews,  instead  of  the  plaiP|  substantial. 
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manly  clothing  of  Eoglisbmen  and  Eog4 
lish  soldiers  [hear  I]  -*<>tbat  love  of  tinsel 
— that  chidish  glittering  gewgaw  was  only 
worthy  of  France  before  the  Frepch  revalue 
tion,  was  altogether  unworthy  of  England 
in  the  1 9th  century.  He  mightbealieweil 
to  observe*  (hat  the  expence  of  the  cni^ 
rasses  prepared  lately  at  Enfield  fortha 
horse-gaards,  although  an  absurd  dresa 
for  England  in  time  of  peace— profound 
peace—- aaiounted  to  a  vast  deal  more  than 
the  same  articles  wpuld  have  cost  if  ma- 
nufactured in  Birmingham  or  in  Sbeffeldr 
There  were  other  items  to  which  be  would 
shortly  allude,  'ilie  bop*  gentlemaa  aex( 
alluded  to  the  conduct  of  the  noble  maiv 

3uis  (Londonderry),  iq  carrying  through 
lat  Houie  a  bill  (the  Non-inflatamt  biU) 
which  was  nothing  pipre  nor  less  than  an 
attempt  to  crush  the  rising  liberties  of 
.South  America,  and   which  at  the  saatit 
^me  kept  up  the  expence  of  our  bal& 
pay  list  by  the  threat  of  dismissing  every 
officer  who  slipuld  enter  the  service  in  tb^ 
cause   of  freedom.     But  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  that  country  had  triumphed  t 
as  would,  he  hoped,    the  cause  pf  th# 
Greeks,   notwithstanding  the    efibrta    ^ 
ministers  to  depress  it-«-qotwithstaoding 
that   course    of    policy  which   vaa   ao 
well   calculated  to  maKe    the  charaetef 
of   England    odious     and     despicablo* 
Again  m  the  whole  of  our  colonial  esK.^ 
penditure  bow  did  the  eponomy  of  mW 
listers  appear  i    They  dismissed  a  dooit 
ber  of   poor  clerks   who  received   onljf 
IQQL  or  200^.  a  year  for  constant  work* 
but  tbey  preserved  in  their  places  tboa^ 
who  took  thousands  and  tens  of  thpMawd« 
out  of  the  pockctf  of  the  people  aiiil  4i4 
little  for  them  [hear,  hearl].    They  pr«r 
served   all  the  expense  ai)d   abuses   jii 
the  Ionian  islands^-^hey  gave  sir  Thpmaa 
MariUand  10,000/.  a  year  for  doiog  wbal 
was  injurious  and  degrading  to  the  coimtry 
-^for  disarming  and  enslaving  |he  people. 
It  was  thus  that  the  pareotsu  protection 
of  tlie   English   government  nuunifiested 
itself  i  the  people  were  thrown  ipto  pnaooa^ 
they  were  bung  up  at  the  topis  of  tbeic 
hills — the  first  of  their  nobjlity-^of  Iheir 
clergy^of  their  gentry  vfere  traasported 
from  their  native  soil  without  inquiry,  and 
without  trial.    The  same  prodigality  vaa 
practised  at  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope*     J^ 
noble  lord,  as  governor  of  the  place,  had 
hif  10>OQO/.  a  year,  with  country.  J^^isea 
and  large  establishmei^ta*— there  waa  »t^fiy 
and  useless  appointments  of  great  expenoe 
at  Somers-town  and  at  Cape»town.    Mi- 
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niftten  would  say  that  this  expenee  waft 
tiecesMffy  for  the  support  of  the  cH>lonie», 
but  he  would  eail  it  a  wanton  profurion— ^ 
if  the  colonies  were  fairly  treated — if  they 
had  the  protection  of  British  law  instead 
of  beittg  a  burthen  upon  this  country, 
ihey  would  be  able  to  support  themselves. 
He  was  also  surprised  that  gentlemen  who 
wore  above  all  others  interested,  the  pro- 
prioiors  of  West  India  property,  did  not 
absolutely  compel  ministers  to  alter  their 
sviteOB-^a  system,  sufeivy  tnore  opposed  to 
the  interest  of  the  colonies  and  to  common 
iense  was  never  upheld ;  to  bucIi  an  extent 
were  jobs,  carried  that  noble  lords,  who 
never  in  their  lives  saw  those  p]aces*--nay, 
even  boys  at  school  received,  some  •%000/. 
some  BfiOOl  a  year  for  their  services 

thear,  hear  !J .  With  respect  to  Scotland 
e  honed  the  expences  of  that  country 
woula  be  Inimedlately  taken  into  con*- 
aideration,  with  a  view  to  reduction.  The 
expense  of  the  civil  government  of  Scot- 
land—of the  law  courts— *of  the  salaries 
of  officers,  deserved  the  strictest  attention 
ofminisierB.  The  country  loudly  called 
for  a  reduction  in  the  public  expenditure, 
tha^  necessity  of  the  times  required  it— 
every  man  ought  to  be  removed  from 
places  unless  those  who  had  duties  to  per- 
foim }  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  bur- 
then the  country  without  contributing  to 
its  service*  It  was  with  these  vietrs  that 
he  had  prepared  the  amendment  which 
be  was  about  to  submit  to  the  House. 
He  trusted,  that  it  would  meet  with 
the  support  of  those  who  went  there 
to  benent  their  country ;  he  did  not  hope 
for  much  from  those  who  went  there  to 
benefit  them  selves  [hear,  hear,  and 
cries  of  order !] 

The  Speaker  said,  that  tlie  hon.  mem* 
ber  most  on  reflection,  feel  that  sudi  lan- 
guage was  disorderly.  It  could  not  with^ 
out  a  breach  of  order»  be  imputed  to 
honourable  members,  that  they  enter* 
coined  views  contrary  to  the  just  discharge 
of  their  public  duties. 
'  Mr^  Hmme  said,  he  should  be  sorry  to 
aay  any  thiog  disorderly.  As  ft  was  out 
of  order  to  declare  in  that  House  that 
gentlemen  came  there  to  benefit  not  their 
oouittry,  but  themselves,  he  would  not  say 
BO;  bat  he  could  not  be  prevented  from 
thinking  so. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  he  always  felt  it 
•  painful  doty  to  interrupt  members,  but 
it  was  bis  first  duty  to  preserve  order  in 
that  House.  Tlie  orders  of  the  'House 
were  made^  not  for  the  advantage  of  one 


party  or  the  other,  but  for  public  purposes; 
end  to  preserve  the  general  freedom  of 
debate.  He  hoped  the  hon.  member 
would  believe,  that  it  was  far  from 
his  wish  to  interrupt  him-^that  hrs 
sole  wish,  indeed,  was,  to  preserve  the 
dignity  of  the  House  and  the  regularity 
of  debate. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  should  be  happy  at 
all  times  to  bow  to  the  decision  of  the 
Chair.  As  there  were  not  only  objections 
to  his  expressing  the  opinions  which  he 
held,  but  also  to  his  entertaining  them, 
be  would  no  longer  trespass  on  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  House.  The  hon.  gentleman 
concluded  by  moving  the  following 
amendment ; 

«  That  while  We  return  his  Majesty  cor 
most  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the 
various  reductions  which  have  been  made 
in  the  naval  and  military  establishmeuta 
during  the  last  year,  by  which  some  dimi« 
nution  of  expense  may  be  effected,  yet 
we  should  ill  discharge  the  duty  we  owe 
to  his  Majesty,  if  we  did  not  dirett  hia 
most  BOrious  attention  to  the  present  con* 
dition  of  his  faithful  people : 

"  That  we  fee!  it  our  doty  to  represent 
to  his  Majesty,  that  the  distresses,  proved 
to  exist,  beforo  a  committee  of  this 
House,  Instituted  for  the  especial  purpose 
in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  nave 
considerably  increased;  and  that  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land  throughout 
a  great  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  with 
them  the  tradesmen  and  artizans  usually 
dependent  on  them  for  employment,  are 
labouring  under  unexampled  difficulties: 

<*  That  we  cannot  but  express  most  re- 
speetflilly  to  his  Majesty  our  opinion,  that 
an  excessive  taxation,  disproportionate  to 
the  reduced  value  of  all  property,  is  a 
prinetpal  cause  of  those  distresBOs;  and 
humbly  to  intfeat  that  he  will  be  graci* 
ously  pleased  immediately  to  direct  such 
reductions  in  every  branch  of  our  expen* 
ditore,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  de- 
partment, as  shall  enable  us  forthwith  to 
relieve  his  Majesty's  faithful  people  from 
a  large  portion  of  that  burthen  of  taxa- 
tion, which,  in  their  present  impoverished 
condition,  presses  so  heavily  upon  all 
classes.'' 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  was  sure  that,  befbre  he  acf verted  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  hon.  member's 
speech,  the  House  would  ailo^  him  to 
remark  upon  that  part  of  it  in  which  a 
charge  was  made  against  him,  of  allowing 
secrets  of.  finance  to  be  known  in  certain 
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quarters,  before  they  were  regularly  made 
public  in  the  ordinary  codne  of  busioess. 
That  charge  he  begged,  in  the  most  dis* 
Unct  and  positive  manner  to  deny.  It 
was  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  he 
ha4  had  to  make  a  similar  denial  to 
charges  brought  by  the  hon.  member, 
who  seemed  to  lend  a  credulous  ear  to 
such  malevolent  a8persi6os*  If  he  could 
be  guilty  of  such  a  practice  as  that  im- 
puted to  him,  he  should  be  no  lon^r 
worthy  to  hold  the  important  situation 
which  be  filled ;  but  against  such  unfound- 
ed insinuations,  he  should  place  the  re|)U* 
tation  of  his  whole  life— a  reputation 
which,  he  hoped,  had  never  vet  been  sul* 
lied.  As  to  certain  financial  statements, 
it  was  necessary,  by  the  regulations  es- 
Ubiished  in  1819,  that  they  should  be 
made  known ;  and  be  should  be  ready  to 
produce  them  in  a  few  days.  Wliatever 
was  the  nature  of  the  proposition  which 
had  been  said  to  have  passed  from  the 
first  lord  of  the  Treasury  and  himself,  and 
upon  this  he  would  observe,  that  great 
miarepresentation  had  gone  abroad— he 
was  certain  that  the  best  relief  which 
oould  be  afibrded  to  the  distresses  com- 
plained of  would  be,  an  extension  of  the 
currency  of  the  country.  However,  he 
would  not  then  enter  into  the  discussion 
of  that  question ;  for  he  considered  it  a 
bad  practice  to  go  into  the  discussion  of 
any  important  question  by  halves,  where 
no  result  could  be  obtained.  Still  less 
was  he  inclined,  on  the  present  occasion,- 
to  follow  the  hon.  member  through  the 
immense  mass  of  figures  which  he  had 
opened  to  the  Hotfse.  It  was  not,  he 
cpnsidered,  consistent  with  the  practice 
of  parliament,  to  go  into  the  consideration 
of  financial  statements,  until  the  docu- 
ments connected  with  them  were  in  the 
hands  of  members.  If  the  hon.  member 
had  chosen  that  course,  and  had  delayed 
his  motion  until  time  was  allowed  for  the 
examination  of  its  details,  then  he  would 
have  been  prepared  to  follow  him,  and  to 
point  where  he  considered  they  might 
pe  wrong  and  where  right.  He  was  the 
less  willing  to  enter  into  the  subjects  upon 
which  the  hon.  member  had  touched,  as 
he  considered  that  most  of  them  were  not 
at  all  directly  connected  with  the  resolu- 
tion with  whijch  he  concluded.  The  hon. 
gentleman's'  panacea  for  the  evils  of  the 
country  was,  a  reduction  of  expendi- 
ture ;  but,  on  his  own  showing,  if  for  the 
liist  four  years  the  amount  of  the  revenue 
^xQe94«4  Mie  c^p^diture  only  by  four 


nillions,  would  it  be  wise,  would  It  be  po* 
litic,  to  diminish  that  small  surplus  which 
might  be  so  necessary  to  support  public 
credit— to  meet  accidental  events— or 
unea^pected  emergencies  I  He  couid  not 
help  thinking  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
discovered  more  zeal  than  fairness.  It 
would  have  been  as  well  if  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman, instead  of  condemning  em  maue 
all  the  measures  of  government— if,  instead 
of  accusing  them  of  profusion— if,  instead 
of  asserting  that  government  were  op- 
posed to  all  reduction,  he.  had  waited  to 
see  what  reduction  government  intended 
to  proftose.  It  was  the  intention  of  mi- 
nisters in  a  few  days  to  bring  the  state  of 
the  country  under  the  consideration  of 
parliament,  when  their  measures  might  be 
discussed  successively  and  in  detail.  On 
that  discussion  it  would  appear  what  go- 
vernment had  done  ;  and,  what  they  had 
omitted  to  do.  Then  would  it  be  open 
for  the  hon.  gentleman  to  make  bis  objec- 
tions, and  for  the  membe)^  of  the  govern- 
ment to  meet  those  objections  by  facts, 
by  reason,  and  argument ;  bHt  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  that  night,  without  waiting 
for  information,  assumed  the  misconduct 
of  ministers,  and  argued  on  that  assump- 
tion. The  hon.  gentleman  admitted  that 
reductions  had  been  made,  but  he  stated 
that  junior  clerks  had  been  dismissed  and 
left  unprovided.  The  hon.  gentleman 
could  not  feel  more  for  those  persons 
than  ministers.  They  felt  acutely  the 
painful  duty  they  had  to  perform.  When 
the  hon.  gentleman  charged  ministers,  as 
if  it  were  matter  of  reproach,  with  having 
dismissed  junior  clerics,  he  would  ask, 
what  were  they  to  do  ?  How  much  more 
justly  would  they  have  been  exposed  to 
reproach,  had  they  dismissed  men  who  had 
been  in  office  for  years,  whose  lives  hadbeeii 
worn  out  in  the  service  of  the  country; 
and  who,  from  age  and  habU,  were  inca- 
pable of  turnine  themselves  to  any  other 
occupation  ?  He  begged  of  the  House  to 
suspend  their  opinion  on  these  subjects 
until  they  were  put  in  possession  of  the 
whole  of  what  had  been  done.  Another 
part  of  the  hon.  member's  speech  he  would 
just  advert  to ;  ministers  had  been  accused 
of  making  reductions  only  in  the  income 
of  those  who  held  situations  of  compara- 
tively small  value.  To  this  he  would  only 
say  for  the  present,  that  the  proposed 
reductions  would  extend  to  the  highest  as 
well  as  the  lowest  official  situations.  Iii 
the  variety  of  the  hon.  member's  topics* 
be  h^d  introduced  the  mention  of  thosa 
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hon.  genllenien  who  had  recently  joined 
his  majesty's  government.  Those  hon. 
members  were  not  present ;  and  in  their 
absence,  it  would  have  been  better  not  to 
say  a  word  about  them.  He  would,  how- 
ever, observe,  that  he  anticipated  an  im- 
portant benefit  to  the  country  from  their 
services;  and  it  appeared  to  him,  from 
the  tone  of  tlic  hon.  member,  that  lib 
anxiety  on  this  subject  was  excited,  not 
so  OMich  bv  the  union  of  those  hon.  gen* 
tlemen  with  his  majesty's  government,  as 
bj  the  loss  of  their  support  on  tlie  oppo- 
site side.  As  to  the  story  of  members  of 
parliament  holding  menial  situations  in  his 
majesty's  household, he  would  just  observe, 
that  however  good  a  subject  for  joke  it 
might  have  been  heretofore,  it  was  at  pre- 
sent wholK'  without  foundation ;  and  he 
would  de^  the  hon.  member  to  bring  a 
|>roof  in  support  of  the  statement.  It  was 
rather  curious  to  hear  the  hon.  member 
hash  up  in  a  speech  on  the  first  day  of  the 
sessfon,  all  the  tale«bearing  accounts  which 
had  reached  him  during  the  recess.  They 
would  afibrd  food  enough  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  House  in  uieir  separate  dis- 
cussion, in  the  course  of  the  session,  with- 
out mixing  them  all  up  on  the  first  day. 
To  their  separate  introduction,  which,  no 
doubt,  would  be  made  in  due  co  urse 
of  time,  be  would  reserve  himself,  and  leave 
them  for  the  present.  The  great  question 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  called  upon 
the  House  to  decide  was,  whether  there 
should  be  a  pledge  given  for  an  immediate 
and  sweeping  reduction  of  taxation,— 
whether  this  reduction  was  to  be  imme* 
diate,  and  by  the  means  which  he  had  pro- 
posed, or  whether  relief  could  be  afforded 
by  those  measures  bv  which  the  honour 
of  the  country  would  be  supported.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  mea- 
sure proposed  by  the  hon.  member  would 
be  not  only  mischievous,  but  ruinous  in 
its  effects;  and,  that  whatever  hopes  it 
might  excite,  it  would  not  only  not  relieve, 
but  tend  to.  aggravate  the  distresses  of  the 
suffering  classes.  He  would  say  in  the 
iirst  place,  that  the  plan  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber would,  by  involxing  the  destruction  of 
she  sinking  lund,  shake  public  credit,  and 
destroy  all  confidence  in  money  transac- 
tions; and,  instead  of  being  able  to  procure 
advances  of  money  at  a  cheap  rate,  it 
would  be  difficult  at  even  5  or  6  per  cent. 
to  procure  any  accommodation  whatever, 
a  great  fail  in  the  stocks  would  also  be  a 
consequence  of  the  measure,  and  he  had 
ao  hcaitatioQ  in  saying  that  the  stock  of 


everv  other  oountrv,  would  be  prefiencd 
to  that  of  England,  and  all  the  evils  of 
which  the  landholders  now  complamed 
would  be  considerably  increased.  He 
would  add,  that  if  the  apprehension  which 
had  gone  abroad,  of  touching  the  sinking 
fund,  had  not  created  great  alarm,  he 
would  have  been  able  in  the.  present  ses- 
sion to  propose  the  reduction  of  the  &ye 
per  cenu ;  but  let  parliament  act  with  the 
nrmness  which  ought  to  characterize  it, 
and  he  should  be  much  disappointed  if  he 
should  not  still  be  able  to  propose  that 
measure  this  session.  He  considered  that 
one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  relie- 
ving the  landed  interest  was  the  facility  of 
borrowmg  money  at  a  moderate  rate  of 
interest ;  but  that  facility  could  not  exbt, 
unless  the  credit  of  the  country  was  pre? 
served.  There  was  another  reason  against 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member ;  the 
reduction  of  taxation  would  destroy  the 
credit  of  the  country— but  would  it  relieve 
the  peopled  Relief  from  taxation  on 
articles  of  consumption  was  never  immer 
diate:  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  the 
consumer  must  necessarily  be  postponed 
for  a  considerable  time.  As  he  intended 
in  a  few  days  to  bring  the  subject  more 
fully  under  the  consideration  of  parliament, 
be  only  felt  it  necesssry  to  add,  that  he 
could  not  agree  to  support  the  hon.  memr 
ber's  resolution. 

Mr.  Cakrqfl  said,  that  if  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  to  be  considered  as  the  or- 
gan of  government  on  financial  matters, 
they  had  it  now  distinctly  avowed,  that 
there  was  to  be  no  reduction  of  taxation* 
Ministers  had  at  last  screwed  up  their  cou* 
rage  to  deny  that  any  benefit  would  result 
from  such  a  measure ;  nay,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  gone  so  far  as  to  assert, 
that  the  repeal  uf  any  tax,  though  he  did 
not  say  what,  would  not  only  not  relieve, 
but  would  be  an  aggravation  of  the  distress 
of  the.  country.  Did  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman mean  to  tell  the  House,  that  the 
repeal  of  the  tax  on  malt,  on  salt,  on  soap  or 
leather,  would  not  relieve  the  country  from, 
a  very  great  and  almost  intolerable  pres- 
sure ?  Did  he  mean  to  say,  that  the  peo- 
ple were  so  «•  ignorantly  impatient  of  us* 
ation,"  that  on  the  very  first  dsy  of  the 
session,  when  they  expected  their  distresses 
would  at  least  be  considered,  they  were 
to  be  told  that  the  repeal  of  any  one  of 
those  taxes  would  not  only  not  relieve^  hot 
ttggravAte  their  misery  ?  Was  there  any 
table  in  the  country,  except  the  table  of 
that  House,  over  which  such  a.  dqctripe 
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DoiaU  be  held?  He  woM  venidre  to  as* 
imrtf  that  if  «uch  a  doctrine  #ere  to  be 
eapported  at  any  private  table,  it  wooM 
be  immediately  8coated»  and  the  man  wiio 
ahoald  attempt  to  mabtaln  It  woaldf  be* 
fore  tlie  company  quitted,  hare  caute  to 
be  af hamedof  hii  opinioo.  The  right  boa* 
centleman  bad  made  it  a  obarge  against 
lb  hoii«  friend,  that  he  had  introduced  to 
HMmy  topics  which  were  afterwards  to  be 
discussed  separately*  Now,  such  a  charge 
came  with  an  ill  grace  from  any  member 
who  mteoded  to  take  a  part  in  their  discus* 
slott  I  for  sur^y  it  must  be  an  advantage 
to  the  opposite  side^  to  krtow  so  early  that 
aaoh  subjects  were  to  be  brought  forward 
Ml  some  future  day.  He  thought  it  was 
«ery  gallant  in  his  lion%  friend  to  nave  given 
thus  eariy  a  notice  of  what  he  intended  Co 
4o^  It  was  what  he  himself  would  not 
have  doae ;  and  he  very  much  doubted,  if 
before  long  the  hon*  member  would  not 
ktLt%  to  regret  his  courtesy  hi  this  respect. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  been  quite 
^oetious  on  the  present  occasion.  He 
bad  never  seen  any  one  make  so  amusing* 
a  speech  with  so  grave  a  ftce.  The  right 
belli  gentleman  had  said,  that  jobs  to 
which  his  bon.  ft'iend  had  alluded  nouUl 
aibrd  sufficient  amusement  for  the  session. 
However,  befofe  the  termination  of  their 
proeeedingS)  he  might  have  occasion  to 
repent  the  introduction  of  such  amusement. 
Did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  recollect  the 
•amusement  which  the  hon.  member  had 
aibrdcd  him  last  session,  when  he  intro^ 
duoed  the  receivers-general  to  the  notice 
of  a  committee?    That  might  have  been 

''very  amusing,  though  certainly  not  to  the 
pasties  $o  introduced ;  for  it  was  deatli  to 
aoase  of  them,  and  would,  he  believed,  be 
■o  in  its  efiecu  to  eome  of  their  successors. 
By  the  exertions  of  his  hon«  friend  on  that 
occasion,  a  sum  of  not  less  than  70,000i. 
sras  saved  to  the  oountry ;  and  he  hoped 
flsore  ooosiderableeavings  would  be  made, 
by  a  repetition  of  eimilav  exertions^  The 
saving  alone  was  not  to  be  considered, 
tboo^  that  was  important;  but  the  great 
infliienoe  of  the  Crown,  which  was  by  so 
much  diminiihed.  He  would  vote  for  tlie 
anseodoient  which  Ins  hon.  friend  had 
aaoved,  though  not  for  all  the  reasons 
srhicb  liad  been  advanced  by  bim  (for  as 
yet  he  eras  not  in  possession  of  all  the 
details  upon  which  tb^  were  founded) ; 

'  but  beoauee  he  was  anxious  that  a  reduo* 
tioB  should  be  made  of  that  taxation  which 
pressed  so  heavily  on  the  people — of  those 
Mrtbeas,  tho^epcai  of  whicn  it  w»  now 
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Mud  would  not  rdiotei  but  agerAvate  their 
soAriogs.  It  had  been  said,  that  the  right 
bon^  gentleman  was  in  the  habit  of  letting 
sUp  some  of  the  secrets  of  his  financial 
arrangements.  Now,  he  himself  did  not 
believe  that  such  was  the  fact ;  bat  cer^k 
tainlv  it  was  the  fact  that  such  an  opinion 
was  odd  in  the  city.  He  bad  no  doubt 
It  was  unfounded,  for  he  did  not  know  a 
more  honest  servant  of  the  public  than  the 
right  hon.  gentleman.  He  would  not 
press  any  farther  remarks  on  the  question 
before  the  House,  aa  other  opportunities 
trould  represent  themselves  of  going  mor% 
fully  into  the  subjects  by  which  it  was 
introduced. 

The  ChaneeUar  of  the  Exchequer  dis* 
claimed  having  said  that  taxation  was  not 
an  evil,  or  that  the  repeal  of  taxation  was 
not  a  benefit.  What  he  had  stated  was, 
that  the  simple  repeal  of  taxes  proposed 
by  the  hon.  member,  would  be  productive 
of  more  harm  to  the  country  by  ehaking 
the  public  credit,  than  would  be  com* 
Hiensurate  with  the  relief  which  such 
a  coarse  might  afford  to  particular  classes. 

Mr.  Cakrafi  wished  it  to  be  understood, 
that  he  would  never  vote  for  the  repeal 
of  a  tax,  until  he  was  convinced  that 
such  repMd  would  not  affect  the  public 
credit  of  the  oountry.  > 

Mr.  RMtuon  said,  that  the  calculations 
and  figures  brought  forward  by  the  hon. 
member  fb^  Aberdeen  were  so  com  pi  i* 
cated  and  so  various,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  pronounce  any  opinion  of  their  accuracy 
without  previous  inquiry.  He  could  not 
conceive  any  more  unsatisfactory  mode 
of  bringing  this  great  question  under  die* 
cussion,  than  that  adopted  by  the  hon. 
member.  It  was,  he  thought,  extremely 
unreasonable,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  with-* 
out  waiting  to  see  what  had  been  done 
by  ministers  in  the  wav  of  teduotioo,  to 
assume  that  they  had  done  nothing.  Let 
the  House  examine  into  facts  before  they 
decided.  He  objected  to  the  proposed 
amendment,  becauBO  it  went,  with  one 
sweeping  censure,  to  condemn  a  whole 
Bvstem  of  finance  as  fallacious.  But  let 
the  House  remember,  if  that  system  was 
wron^,  that  they  had  been  parties  to  it. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Hous o, 
upon  proper  grounds,  might  not  retrace 
the  steps  they  had  taken  with  respect  to 
any  measure.  No  wish  for  an  appearance 
of  consistency  should  prevent  them  ftom 
adopting  such  a  course ;  but,  at  the  same 
thne,  he  boped  the  House  would  give  its 
most  serious  and  dispa^onate  considesa* 
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tion,  U>  what  b^  might  b«  p^mUtfid  to  | 
call  tUe  most  iaiportunt  questipn  ever  agn 
ta(94.  He  trqsted  that  whatever  faults 
might  be  foun4  with  the  conduct  of  go«< 
vcrnmeiit»  whatever  means  might  be  pro* 
po$ed  for  the  reh'ef  of  the  4i8treiae8  com^ 
plained  di  (and  he  ivould  admit  tbal  those 
means  were  as  varioiia  and  divefgent  aa 
the  grfevancea  Ihemaeives).  the  Uousq 
would  not  consent  to  overturn  a  system 
which  they  had  solemnly  adoptedi  and 
simply  upon  the  ground  that  the  hoa, 
member  nad  produced  a  variety  of  state* 
noeota,  most  pf  which  bore  very  remotely 
lipon  the  inifiortaat  «|4«esliQn  before  them« 

Colofipl  Daws  rose  chiefly  ts  put  one 
or  turo  qgestioaa  to  the  chaneellor  of 
the  exchequer.  The  first  wast  whether 
or  not  jbue  fidmitted  the  financial  state- 
ments pf  the  boo*  meoiber  for  Aber- 
deen to  b«  ^/curreet;  apd  the  second  was, 
wheiher  it  fvaa  hl«  iotefftiofi  |o  interfere 
with  the  metallic  currency  of  the  country  ? 
The  t^o.  membor  then  vent  o^  to  observe 
Mf»on  the  extraordinary  opnduct  of  mir 
lusters,  who  8on»e  tinse  ago  told  the  eoun* 
try»  thai  not  a  single  man  could  be  spared 
from  tlm  immenao  eaiablishasenta  whJicb 
thay  continued  in  tim9  (Sf  peace,  and  uom 
admitteda  by  their  proposed  reduotiona, 
|ho  extravags^tice  of  which  they  had  bi* 
^fU^  b^en  gviltf • 

Tbfl  Chancdhr  qfih  EjfQhequer  fejpiied, 
that  in  the  absence  <^the  necessary  doco- 
moots,  he  would  neither  adroit  nor  deny 
the  aeouraoy  of  the  statements  made  by 
the  boq.  member  for  Aberdee;i,  As  to 
the  other  question,  he  could  give  a  most 

Positive  Anawer.  He  could  assure  the 
lodse,  that  ^vernaaent  meant  to  awke 
np  alteration  in  our  circulatiikg  medium. 
He  Q^lt  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  pre*- 
serving,  the  standard  currency  of  the 
country. 

Sir  X  Nt^xfwi  observed,  that  he  waa 
not  prepared^  in  the  absence  of  the  fullesS 
information,  to  go  intp  the  consideration 
of  the  important  question  which  had  been 
introduced*  nor  was  he  ready  or  willing 
to  condemn  at  on/ce,  what,  before,  the 
JIo))se  had  so  fully  approved*  He  there- 
fore^ though  he  concurred  in  the  general 
principle  of  the  amendment,  ^ould  not 
agree  to  those  parts  of  it  which  went  at 
once  to  destroy  a  system  upon  which  they 
had  already  solemnly  decided.  Provided 
the  bon.  member  consented  to  an  omifil^Q 
of  tbose  passages,  be  would  cordially  sup- 
port the  amendment.  The  passages  which 
he  would  wish  tp  have  omitted  were  th^se 


•^<<  Aod  aggravated  b^  a  nunoiis  and 

temporising  system  of  finance;"  and  also 
•«"  The  more  alarming  as  it  appears* 
they  do  not  arise  from  temporary  causes.'* 
The  omission  of  those  passages  would  nol 
destroy  the  general  sense  of  the  re8olution« 
He  was  also  induced  to  rise,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  peremptory  tone  assumed 
by  *the  right  bon.  gentleman,  who  now 
distinctly  told  the  House  and  the  cpuntryt 
that  there  was  to  be  no  relief  from  taxa^ 
lion.  In  the  present  distressed  state  of 
the  country,  that  alonq  would  be  a  suffi** 
cient  ground  for  gotD|>  up  to  the  Throno 
with  an  address,  praymg  for  an  Immediate 
and  ae  effectual  reduotion  of  the  people'a 
bnrdensi 

Mr,  Hwmema^^i  he  had  eo  objection  to 
the  oropoaed  alteratiojia.  His  object  wa% 
to  pledge  the  House  to  a  reduction  of  the 
burde99  e^  ^be  country^ 

The  Marquis  of  Lrnhnierrj^  aaid»  h 
waa  not  so  much  bis  intention  to  fidlow 
thehon*  member  for  Aberdeen  through 
the  various  topics  to  which  he  had  ad<> 
vertpd^  AS  to  fix  the  attention  of  the 
House  upon  the  true  principle  on  which 
it  ou^ht  to  come  to  a  vote  pn  tlie  present 
evening*  That  principle  waa  shortly  tbia 
««-wheti]er  it  would  be  creditable  or  not  to 
the  deliberations  of  parliament  te  close  ao 
large  a  question  as  the  bon.  member  had 
opened*  in  the  indirect  manner  that  waa 
BOW  propoaedc  He  fox  one  was  elearly 
of  opmiooi  that  to  dedde  with  such  haste 
as  that  bon.  member  wished  the  House  to 
decide,  on  a  subject  that  was  aa  important 
as  it  was  eomplicatedi  would  neither  be 
consisieiit  with  the  practice!  the  dignity, 
or  the  wisdom  of  parliament.  He  waa 
therefore  surprised  at  hearing  the  ri^ bs 
bon.  haronef ,  who  bore  a  high  reputation 
for  finanoial  knowledge!  net  onlv  oeme 
fcfward  to  support  the  motion  of  the  bon* 
member  for  Abendeeo,  but  also  to  bbune 
his  right  hoo>  friend,  the  chanoellor  of 
the  exchequer,  for  having  distinctly  toU 
the  Heuse,  that  relief  for  the  disrressea 
of  the  country  would  he  more  effectually 
obtained  by  supporting  public  credit  than 
b^  a  reduoUpo  ef  taxation;  when  tha 
right  hon^  baronet  must  have  known  thai 
eny  greiat  reduction  of  taxation  could  noA 
be  in^de  in  the  present  state  of  afiainu 
without  comp^itting  a  direct  breach  of 
public  &itb.  Not  only  would  his  right 
hon*  friend  hare  shown  an  epethy  te  the 
financial  rehitietia  of  the  country,  b^talijr 
nnbeoomiog  his  high  situation  and  cba<^ 
raoteri  if  be  bad  concurred  in  tbe  amende 
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nient  broaght  fiirirarcl  bj  the  hem.  mem- 
ber  for  Aberdeen,  but  he  would  abo  have 
held  out  false  hopes  to  the  country,  if  he 
had  at  all  concurred  in  the  practicability 
of  affording  a  remismon  of  taxest  to  the 
extent  demanded  on  the  other  tide*  In 
making  this  obsenration  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  calling  upon  gentlemen  to  pledge 
themselves  that  night  to  support  the  scale 
of  expenditure  which  ministers  felt  it  their 
duty  to  propose  to  the  House.  On  the 
contrary,  he  must  distinctly  avow  himself 
to.  be  of  opinion,  that  they  could  vote 
against  the  present  amendment,  without 
precluding  themselves  from  the  right  of 
entering,  on  a  future  night,  into  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  financial  resources  of  the 
country.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House,  who  bad  been  in  the  cus- 
tom of  declaring  that  all  surplus  was  a 
waste  of  revenue,  and  of  declaiming  ni^ht 
after  night  against  the  mockery  and  in- 
utility of  a  sinking  fund,  might  indeed  be 
ready,  even  on  so  sudden  an  eroerffency 
aa  tlie  present,  tore-affirm  all  their  for- 
mer opmions ;  but  he  thought  that  gen- 
tlemen who  had  been  accustomed  to  main- 
tain the  policy  and  expediency  of  a  per- 
petual sinking  fund,  ought  to  pause 
aftd  exercise  a  little  consideration,  be- 
fore they  gave  their  concurrence  to  a 
proposition,  which  contained  doctrines  in 
direct  opposition  to  those  which  they  had 
formerly  supported.  If  gentlemen  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  principles  on 
which  they  had  previously  relied  were  er- 
roneous, then  he  would  admit  that,  in 
point  of  public  duty  and  public  honour, 
they  were  bound  to  retrace  their  steps 
and  to  avow  their  errors.  They  were  not 
bound,  however,  to  rescind  in  an  indifect 
manner  resolutions  to  which  they  had 
previously  given  a  direct  and  formal  sup- 
port ;  they  were  not  bound  to  vote  awAy 
the  taxes  which  were  set  aside  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  sinking  fund,  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  effect  which 
such  a  measure  might  produce  upon  pub- 
lic credit.  They  were  bound  to  wait  till 
the  repeal  of  some  specific  tax  was  pro- 
posed to  the  House ;  and  they  ought  to 
consider  two  points  with  re^rd  to  it: 
first,  whether  it  was  a  tax  which  was  ge- 
nerally felt  as  an  oppressive  tax  by  the 
community;  and  secondly,  whether  it 
was  one  which  the  exigencies  of  the  state 
would  allow  to  be  dispensed  with.  When 
the  question  came  in  that  shape  before 
the  consideration  of  parliament,  it  would 
be  enabled  to  decide  with  propriety  wbe- 
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iher  it  was  rational  or  becoming  to  conti* 
Due  such  a  tax ;  but  he  could  not  con- 
ceive a  case  in  which  the  House  could  be 
more  stultified  or  degraded  than  it  would 
be  at  present,  if  it  were  to  accede  to  the 
amendment   then    before    it,    upon  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen, 
which,  whatever  solidity  it  might  possess, 
it  was  impossible  for  any  member  at  the 
instant  either  to  follow  or  to  understand. 
He  repeated  it,  that  under  no  circum- 
stances could  the  House  be  more  de- 
graded in  public  estimation,  than  it  would 
be,  if,  afler  the  financial  course  which 
it  had  so  long  pursued,  and  the  resolutions 
which  it  had  so  lately  sanctioned,  relative 
to  the  necessity  of  having  a  clear  sinking 
fund  of  five  millions,  it  were  now  to  ac- 
cede to  a  proposal  for  the  remission  of 
taxes,  either  to  that  or  nearly  that  amount. 
Indeed,  he  was  almost  ashamed  to  have 
heard  such  a    proposition   gravely  pro- 
pounded to  a  House  of  Commons.     He 
was  completely  surprised  to  find  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  could  know 
so  little  of  the  texture  of  parliament,  as 
to  open  to  it  such  a  case  as  he  had  done 
—a  case  filled  with  a  motley  group  of 
figures  and  calculations,  far  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  any  man  at  the  instant ; 
replete  with  jobs,  or  stories  of  jobs,  which 
might  or  might  not  be  true ;  but  of  which 
if   true,    he  (the  marouis)    was  totally 
ignorant,  or  they  should  nave  been  re- 
dressed.     He  was  also  much  surprised 
tliat  the  right  hon.  baronet  who  had  pre* 
ceded  him,  and  for  whose  financial  know- 
ledge he  must  again  profess  his  great  res- 
pect, should  have  been  induced  to  become 
a  party  to  the  present  amendment,  on  the 
correction  of  a  few  words,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  made  little  difference  as  to  the 
absurdity  of  it.    Had  he  not  been  a  wit- 
ness to  the  fact,  he  could  not  have  be- 
lieved that  the  right  hon.  baronet's  vote 
would  have  been  so  easily  caught.     He 
should  be  wasting  the  time  and  insulting 
the  understanding  of  the  House,  were  he 
to  combat  for  a  moment  with  the  idea, 
that  an  assembly  in  whose  wisdom  the 
country  fully  relied,  and  on  whose  deci- 
sions not  only  its  happiness,' but,  in  all 
probability,  the  happiness  of  the  whole 
civilized  world  depended,  could  accede  to 
the  opinions  which  it  was  now  wished  to 
insert  in  the  address ;  and  that,  too,  not 
upon  sober  at-gument — ^not  upon  mature 
deliberation — but  upon  a  series  of  calcu- 
lations which  it  was  impossible  for  any 
man  who  had  not  previously  seen  to  un* 
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d^ffBtand.  It  would,  therefore,  be  suffident 
for  him  to  state,  that  io  voting  for  the  ne- 
jgtthfe  of  the  present  extraordinary 
amendment,  gentlemen  would .  not  pre- 
clude themselves  from  a  future  considera- 
tion of  the  great  question  of  finaoce, 
cither  as  related  to  the  puhlic  credit  of 
the  country,  the  distress  uuder  which  part 
of  it  laboured,  or  the  best  means  of  re- 
Sieving  that  di8tre8S«  Neither  would  they, 
by  voting  iu  favour  of  the  original  address 
that  evening,  deprive  themselves  of  the 
r!|ht  of  inquiring  upon  another  occasion 
whether  a  remission  of  certain  taxes  could 
be  mide  without  injury  to  the  puhlic  ser« 
vice.  As  all  these  questions  would  still 
be  open  for  their  discussion,  he  called 
upon  hon.  gentlemen,  as  they  valued  their 
imar^ter  for  consistency,  to  give  their 
negative  to  the  present  most  extraordinary 
smendment. 

Mr.  Tiemeiji  commenced  by  declaring, 
that  upon  entering  the  House  that  even- 
ing, it  was  his  fixed  intention  not  to  ad- 
dress it.  The  noble  lord,  however,  by  in* 
dulffing  in  the  iansuaffe  which  he  had 
dotie,  mid  by  observing  that  anv  man  who 
t^entured  to  vote  in  favqur  of  tne  amend- 
ment would  be  committing  an  insult  both 
to  the  House  and  to  die  country,  had 
made  a  call  upon  him  to  speak,  which  he 
found  ft  totally  impossible  to  resist.  The 
noble  lord  had  stated  that  the  words 
which  his  rfght  hon.  friend  had  proposed 
to  leave  out  of  the  amendment  were  not 
of  the  slightest  importance;  On  that 
point,  however,  as  on  many  others,  he 
had  the  misfortune  of  differing  with  the 
ttoble  lord ;  for  he  certainly  thought  that 
the  omissioQ  of  the  words  in  question  was 
of  very  great  importance,  as  it  itndered 
the  amendment  m  such  a  nature  as  to  de- 
serve the  unanimous  support  of  the 
House.  The  noble  lord  had  also  stated, 
that  the  country  was  lookinc  up  to  the 
wisdom  of  parliament !  He  felt  compelled 
to  observe  that  the  country  had  been 
looking  for  a  long  time,  indeed,  up  to  that 
wisdom.  But  it  was  now  beginning  ta 
look  at  the  manner  in  which  parliament 
sympathised  with  its  feelings ;  and  on  the 
present  occasion  ^he  trusted  that  hon. 
gentlemen  woidd  embrace  the  opportn- 
jiity  of  regainiag  its  respect  and  confi« 
dence.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  the 
proposition  submitted  to  the  House.  The 
noble  lord  had  indeed  said,  that  there  was 
great  difficulty  attached  to.it;  but  that 
was  by  no  means  the  case.  He  therefore 
eafled  upon  gentlemen  so  exerdse  their 
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own  JudgmeDts  iit  oomhig  to  a  decistcii 
upon  It,  and  not  to  be  led  awtnr  by  the  in** 
genious  statements  of  the  noble  lord.  He 
cautioned  them  to  look  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  intended  to  vote  that  evening, 
for  they  might  depend  upon  it,  that  rf 
they  voted  against  the  amendment,  the 
noble  lord  would  before  the  end  of  the 
session,  turn  round  upon  them,  when  they 
were  inclined  to  support  some  plan  ofre-* 
trenchment,  and  say,  that  the  present  was 
iusl  such  a  proposition  as  they  ought  X6 
have  supported,  if  they  had  not  intended 
to  mislead  the  government.  Let  gentle- 
men, and  the  country  gentlemen  espe- 
cially, take  care  how  they  entangle  them*- 
selves  a  second  time  with  their  constitu*- 
ehts.  Let  them  recollect  that  they  wer6 
not  sent  there  to  vote  mere  courtly  ad- 
dresses to  the  throne,  but  to  carry  up  to 
it  the  wishes  and  wants  of  those  wnoin 
they  represeiJted.  Let  them  show  by 
thetr  conduct  that  night,  that  they  had 
not  been  uselessly  employed  during  the 
vacation,  but  that  they  liad  returned  td 
their  duties  in  that  House,  after  a  full  de- 
liberation upon  the  evils  which  were  theik 
afflicting  the  country.  He  would  explain 
the  sense  in  which  he  intended  to  vote 
for  the  amendment.  It  was  in  the  hopo 
that  if  it  were  carried,  considerable  reduc^ 
tions  would  be  made  in  the  expenditure 
of  every  establiriiment  in  the  state,  from 
the  highest  down  ta  the  lowest :  and,  en* 
tertamtng  such  a  hope,  be  held  it  to  be  A 
matter  of  duty,  not  to  allow  one  moment 
to  elapse,  afler  the  re-assembling  of  par- 
liament, without  stating  such  to  be  the 
deliberate  conviction  of  his  mind.  Much 
as  he  might  pity  those  who  might  become 
the  sufferers  from  a  strict  retrenchmenf, 
and  much  as  he  might  feel  for  those  who 
might  think  themselves  degraded  by  the 
loss  of  a  certain  state,  by  which  they 
were  at  present  surrounded,  still  he  would, 
so  help  him  God  I  persevere,  if  it  were  in 
his  power,  in  making  it.  He  was  inclmed 
to  vote  for  a  reduction  of  taxation,  first  df 
all ;  because  he  was  convinced  that  ft  ought 
to  be  made.  How  far  that  reduction  should 
extend,  he  did  not  exactly  know;  nor 
was  he  called  on  to  declare.  A  question 
had  been  started— whether  it  might  not 
be  advisable  to  repeal  all  the  taxes  which 
went  to  support  the  sinkmg  fund  ?  He . 
would  not  pretend  io  give  a  decided  opi- 
nion at  present  on  that  subject ;  but  his 
firm  conviction  was,  that  in  order  to  sup- 
port public  credit,  which  rested  mainly 
upon  public  feeling,  it  wouhl  be  more  be^ 
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nefidal  to  abolish  taxes  to  the  anoont  of 
the  fiokii^  fuod»  than  to  look  forward  to 
the  distaat  relief  which  was  to  be  derived 
from  that  source.  But,  said  the  right 
hoD«  geBtlemao  opposite,  **  How  can  such 
a  measure  be  proposed  ?  How  can  you 
meddle  with  toe  sioktng  fund,  without 
doing  great  injury  to  public  credit?** 
That  argument  came  with  peculiar  grace 
indeed  worn  the  right  hon.  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  who,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed from  his  language,  had  never 
meddled  with  the  sinking  fund  himself 
But,  was  this  the  case  ?  By  no  means. 
The  sinking  fund,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  inroads  which  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  himself  made  upon  it,  would,  at 
the  present  time,  have  amounted  to 
22,000,000/.;  whereas  it  had  now  become 
a  question  between  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man and  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen, 
whether  it  even  amounted  to  one  million. 
Then  came  the  noble  lord  in  support  of 
his  right  hon*  friend;  and,  what  did  he 
nay  i  Why,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
having  come  to  a  resolution  that  there 
ahould  be  a  sinking  fund  of  5»000,000{., 
it  was  fitting  that  such  resolution  should 
be  strictly  adhered  to.  But  here  he 
begged  leave  to  ask  the  noble  lord  whe- 
ther the  sinking  fund  had  at  any  one  mo* 
moot  amounted  to  5,000,000^  even  after 
the  SflOOfiOOL  of  new  uses  which  had 
been  imposed  upon  the  country  to  raise 
it  to  that  sum,  and  with  all  the  conjurings 
to  which  the  right  hon.  ff entleman  had  so 
frequently  subjected  it?  He  believed 
that  more  would  be  done  for  the  country 
in  the  way  of  present  relief  by  abolishing 
the  sinking  fund,  than  by  keeping  up  a 
sinkine  fund  of  not  more  than  2,0(X),000l. 
to  derray  a  debt  of  800,000,000^  What 
.be  would  ask,  would  be  the  effect  of  such 
a  sinking  fund,  even  suppoung  that  the 
country  should  enjoy  (what  he  sincerely 
hoped  It  might  enjoy)  five  years  more  of 
umnterrupted  peace  ?  Would  it  facilitate 
us  at  all  in  entering  upon  a  new  war  ?  He 
thought  not.  But  tne  remission  of  two 
or  three  millions  of  taxes  would  have  such 
an  effect  in  satisfying  the  country— -the 
tone  and  temper  which  it  would  produce 
would  be  so  beneficial,  that  he  conceived 
it  to  be  a  much  more  advisable  plan,  than 
the  continuance  of  a  sinking  fund  on  the 
present  scale.  He  would  not  enter  far- 
ther into  the  discussion  of  the  evening ; 
indeed,  he  had  not  intended  to  have  taken 
part  in  it  at  all ;  but  when  he  saw  the 
noble  lord  getting  upon  his  stilts — (and 


when  he  was  hard  pressed,  nobody  got 
upon  them  with  greater  ease)  he  lelt  an 
inclination  which  lie  could  not  master,  to 
endeavour  to  take  him  a  little  down.    He 
warned  the  House  not  to  place  much 
confidence  in  the  promises   which  the 
noble  lord  had  made  about  retrenchment 
and  reduction;  for,  unfortunately,   the 
noble  lord  was  not  the  fittest  roan  to  be 
beUeved  upon  that  subject.    He  would 
state  his  reason  for  saying  so.    It  waa 
shortly  this—that  the  noble  lord  and  his 
colleagues  had  uniformly  shown,  that  the 
only  way  of  getting  them  to  make  reduc- 
tions, was  to  drive  them  to  it.    He  there- 
fore called  upon  the  country  gentlemen 
not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  deluded 
with  fine  promises.    Let  them  only  say 
to  the  noble  lord  **  You  must  reduce,  or 
we  will  not  give  you  our  support,*'  and 
he  should  be  very  much  surprised  indeed, 
if  the  noble  lord  did  not  say  to  them, 
«  Don't  repeat  that  language  again ;  it  is 
very  disagreeable,  you  shall  be  satisfied, 
gentlemen.''    If  tliey  meant  the  country 
to  believe  that  they  felt  for  the  distress 
under  which  it  suffered,  they  would  not 
defer  their  vote  in  favour  of  retrenchment 
and  reduction  of  taxation  to  a  future  oc- 
casion, as  the  noble  lord  had  advised ;  but 
would  come  forward  and  manfully  give  it 
in  favour  of  the  amendment  that  evening. 
They  would  thus  force  ministers  to  every 
possible  reduction,  and  the  country  would 
have  Uie  benefit  of  it  in  the  shape  of  mi- 
tigated taxation. 

Mr.  HuikissoH  stated,  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  enter  at  large,  on  that  occasion, 
into  so  important  and  complicated  a  sub- 
ject as  the  distressed  state  of  agriculture, 
or  to  consider  how  far  taxation  was  one 
of  its  causes,  and  applied  to  it  more  than 
to  any  other  part  of  the  public  interest. 
He  must  say  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Wareham,  that  he  could  neither  follow 
nor  understand  the  figures  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Aberdeen ;  but  he  intended 
to  be  a  little  more  consistent,  and  there- 
fore should  not  join  in  his  conclusion. 
For  that  hon.  member  had  stated,  that  he 
would  give  his  opinion  on  the  statements 
of  the  hon.  mover  of  the  amendment  on  a 
future  occasion,  but  would  give  his  vote 
in  favour  of  them  that  night.  This  he 
himself  could  not  do.  He  was  surprised 
to  hear  it  said,  that  the  alterationa  m  the 
amendment  were  important.  They  were 
by  no  meaos>o ;  but  merely  of  that  inge- 
nious nature,  that  was  calculated  to  con- 
ciliate wavering  memberS|  and  catch  a 
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few  stray  totes.    It  was  a  little  too  much 
to  call  upon  his  right   hon.  friend   the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  condemn 
the  sinking  fund,  which  was  connected 
with  a  s^rstem  of  finance  which  he  had  so 
long  advocated*    He  implored  the  House 
to  consider  the  situation  in  which  tliej 
were  deliberating  upon  the  amendment. 
His  majestjr,  in  his  Speech,  had  called 
their  attention  to  the  state  of  distress  to 
which  the  agricultural  interest  was  at  pre- 
sent reduced.    The  responsible  advisers 
of  the  Crown  had  stated,  that,  on  an  early 
day«   they  would  submit  to  parliament 
wKaty  in  their  view  of  the  subject  was  the 
wisest  and  most  expedient  course  to  be 
pursued  in  order  to  relieve  and  remedy 
the  agricultural  distress*     Now,   in  his 
humble  opinion,  it  would  have  been  more 
consistent  with  the  ordinanr  usage  of  par- 
liament to  have  deferred  the  present  dis- 
cussion till  that  day,  and  for  tne  House  to 
have  then  voted  in  favour  of  some  other 
mode  of  relief,  if  that  suggested  by  mi- 
nisters appeared  to  be  inefficient  Though 
such  were  his   opinions,  he  should   not 
have  explained  them  to  the  House,  had 
he  not  been  compelled  to  rise  in  conse- 
quence of   the    slanderous    insinuations 
made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen 
against  his  right  hon.  friend  the  chancel* 
lor  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  aspersions 
which  he  had  cast  upon  the  conduct  of 
his   office.     [Loud   tries  of  *'  Order, 
order.*']     He  had  understood  the  hon. 
gentleman  to  state,  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  submit  a  motion  to  the  House  regard- 
ing   certain  monies   which  had   passed 
through    his     (Mr.    Huskisson's)    office 
being  vested  in  the  funds.     If  the  hon. 
gentleman  moved  for  any  accounts  con- 
nected with  those  funds,  he  would  gladly 
produce  them.    He  could  assure  the  hon. 
member  that  it  was  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  injunctions  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment,  and  certain  orders  of  the  Treasury, 
that  the  money  in  aaestion,  which  had 
arisen   from    the   sale   of  some   cro«irn 
estates,  had  heen  vested  in  the  funds.  He 
assured  the  hon.  member  that  he  had, 
neither  directly  or  indirectly,   received 
any  benefit  from   the  money  being  so 
placed  in  the  funds. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  said,  the  time  was 
now  arrived  when  it  was  the  duty  of  that 
House  to  enforce  the  severest  retrench- 
ment, and  to  relieve  those  whom  they  re- 
presented from  a  part  of  the  burthens 
under  which  they  were  labouring.  In 
the  Various  discussions  which  must  ensue. 


he  ibould  endeavour  so  to  direct  his  mitid 
to  this  subject,  as  to  ascertain  the  extent 
to  ^diich  retrenchment  was  practicable, 
and  consequently  the  amount  of  relief 
which  the  country  had  a  rigfht  to  expect. 
There  was  one  part  of  the  observations 
which  had  fallen  from  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  which,  he  confessed,  had 
given  him  some  surprise,  and  which  he 
could  not  help  thinking  a  little  extraor- 
dinary, when  considered  with  reference  to 
the  aistresses  which  now  pressed  upon 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land.-  If  he  nad 
understood  the  right  hon.  gentleman  cor- 
rectly, he  seemei  to  think  that  some 
relief  might  be  aflbrded  to  occupiers  of 
land  by  means  of  a  loan  from  government, 
in  the  same  way  as  such  loans  had  been 
advanced  on  former  occasions— [The 
chancellor  expressed  dissent.] — He  was 
happy  to  find  that  he  had  mistaken  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  meaning.  His 
majesty's  ministers  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  take  the  subject  into  considera- 
tion, and  to  make  retrenchments*  It  was 
but  fair,  therefore,  to  wait  till  they  saw 
how  far  that  promise  would  be  redeenied ; 
and  upon  that  ground  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  the  present  amendment. 

Sir  T.  Lctkbridge  said,  he  could  not  see 
any  relief  for  the  aistresses  of  the  country 
except  in  retrenchment,  and  trusted  that 
if  ministers  did  not  fulfil  the  pledges  which 
they  had  given  in  fiivoor  of  it,  the  House 
would  compel  them  to  do  $o.  He  called 
upon  ministers  to  look  the  distress  of  the 
country  manfully  in  the  face,  and  to  col- 
lect the  best  information  they  could  rela- 
tive to  its  nature  and  extent.  He  was 
convinced,  from  the  language  of  the 
Speech  from  the  throne,  that  ministers 
were  unacquainted  with  the  frightful  ra- 
vages it  had  made.  If  they  had  seen  the 
individual  and  collective  distress  which  he 
had  witnessed  in  that  part  of  the  country 
with  which  he  was  connected,  he  was 
confident  they  would  have  made  some 
more  vigorous  efforts  to  relieve  it.  He 
felt  it  his  painful  duty  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Sir  John  Sebright^  after  expressing  the 
obligation  which  he,  in  common  with 
every  man  in  the  country,  felt  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  for  the  great 
exertions  he  had  made  to  produce  a  re- 
duction in  the  public  expenditure,  staled 
the  paramount  necessity  which  at  present 
existed  for  enforcing  a  system  of  economy 
in  everv  branch  of  the  public  expenditure. 
The  noble  marquis  had  called  the  resohi* 
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tioDf  of  the  hoo.  menber  for  AberdMn 
ridiculcMM ;  but  b«  had  not  said  a  word  to 
provo  them  io.  They  only  called  qpon 
the  House  to  do  it»  duty  and  retrench ; 
90^9  whether  it  did  or  no,  he  would  tell 
the  noble  nuirquiSi  that  it  would  be  aoon 
impoeiible  for  him  and  hia  coUeaguet  to 
apend  money*  inasmuch  as  they  would 
have  none  to  spend. 

.  Mr.  Gipps  also  expressed  his  gratitude 
to  the  hen.  member  tor  Aberdeeoyand  his 
determination  to  vote  in  favour  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Ricario^  though  he  agreed  with 
every  thing  that  had  fallen  from  his  hon, 
frieodi  the  member  for  Aberdeen,  in  favour 
of  economy  and  retrenchment,  could  not 
vote  in  favour  of  his  amendment,  as  he 
differed  widely  from  his  hon.  friend  as  to 
the  causes  of  the  existing  agricultural  dis* 
tress.  His  hon.  friend  stated,  that  the 
cause  of  that  distress  was  excessive  taxa- 
tion ;  but  the  real  cause,  it  could  not  be 
denied,  was  the  low  price  of  agricultural 
produce.  That  taxation  should  be  the 
eause  of  low  prices,  was  so  absurd  and  so 
inconsistent  with  every  principle  of  politi- 
cal economy,  that  he  could  not  assent 
for  a  moment  to  the  doetrine.  Agreeing, 
however^  as  he  did,  with  his  hon.  friend, 
as  to  the  necessity  of  economy  and  re- 
trenchment, and  as  to  the  impropriety  of 
making  loans  to  the  oocimiers  of  lands,  he 
was  sure  they  would  t>e  frequently  found, 
in  the  course  of  the  session,  pursuing 
together  that  neoe8sai7  object,  a  reduc- 
tion of  expenditure  and  taxation. 
.  Mr.  Asteil  would  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment, as  it  pledged  the  House  to  a  system 
of  retrenchment.  If  such  a  svstem  were 
rigidly  enforced,  there  would,  he  was  con- 
vinced, be  left  a  surplus  of  revenue  to 
form  a  sinking  fund. 

Mr.  BeneU^  of  Wilts,  wu  surptised  to 
hear  his  hon.  friend  express  an  opinion, 
that  taxation  was  not  the  cause  of 
agficultoral  distress.  If  taxation  was 
not  the  cause  of  that  distress,  how  happen- 
ed it  that  the  English  fiinmer  was  unable 
to  compete  with  t|ie  foreien,  when  the 
soil  and  dimate  of  Ensland  and  his  own 
industry,  fuUjr  entitled  him  to  a  re- 
munerating price  ? 

Mr.  BdShur^t  contended»  that  the  ques- 
tion embraoad  by  the  amendment,  was  not 
one  of  such  mean  importance  as  to  be 
taken  up  incidentally  m  tho  maoner  now 
proposed. 

.    Sir  E,  KnatchhuU  said,  he  ielt  some 
dificuliy  in  deciding  upon  the  coune 


which  he  ought  to  punue  on  the  prosenl 
occasion;  He  could  not,  consistently  witJi 
his  duty,  in  acknowledging  the  Spee^ 
from  the  throne,  put  a  negative  upon  tho 
proposition  of  the  hon.  mover  of  the  ori* 
ginal  address  (  neither  could  hevotefof 
an  amendment,  which  went  hastily  to  an« 
ticipate  measures  that  would,  in  due  course* 
come  more  regularly  before  them.   It  was 
agreed  on  all  sides  that  grest  distress  pre# 
vailed  among  particular  classes  of  tho 
community.  The  ministers  pledge4  them- 
selves to  submit  their  view  of  the  stato  of 
the  country.    Had  the  hon.  mover  of  th^ 
amendment  suffered  ministers  to  suggest 
tlieir  measures  before  he  propofea  hia 
own,  then  indeed  the  question  would  have 
been  fairly  brought  to  issue;    and  iho 
House  could  determine  upon  the  matures! 
consideration  of  the  views  on  both  sidos. 
For  bis  own  part,  he  was  very  ready  to 
say,  that  had  not  ministers  emtM>died  in 
the  address  an  admission  of  the  existing 
agricultural  distress,  and  similar  principles 
of  economy  with  those  disclosed  in  tho 
amendment,  he  should  have  felt  it  his 
duty  to  vote  agsinst  tlieir  proposition.   It 
had  been  said,  that  the  government  of  tho 
country  would  not  adopt  the  necesaary 
remedy,  but  roust  be  driven  to  eoonomiso 
by  a  certain  party  in  that  House.    Upon 
that  observation  he  should   merely  ob- 
serve, that  whenever  any  measures  wero 
adopted  for  tlie  relief  of  the  country,  tbej 
must  emanate  from  the  goverameot  (  for» 
unless  they  did  so  originste,  he  knew  thoy 
would  be  perfectly  useless.    It  was  there* 
fore  his  anxious  wish  that  the  questioa 
should  be   left  in   their   hands.    If  the 
noble  marquis  did  not  take  the  course  bo 
had  promised,  then  such  an  amendment 
as  was  now  proposed  might  be  very  pro* 
perly  considered.    At  present  he  thought 
the  amendment  premature,  for  ministers 
stood  pledged  to  lose  no  time  in  submitting 
their  views  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  if  he  wanted 
any  new  argument  to  fix  the  vote  which 
he  had  determined  to  give— if  he  wanted 
any  additional  reason  to  influence  that 
vote,  it  had  been  abundantly  furniahed  by 
the  hon.  baronet  who  spoke  last,  one  of 
the  representatives  for  the  oouoty  of  Kent^ 
the  most  distressed  of  all  the  agrfpvdturiu 
counties  in  England.  The  reasoning  of 
the  hon.  baronet  amounted  to  thia— thai 
nothing  from  any  quarter,  save  tbo  minia- 
ters,  could  hope  for  success  in  that  Houso 
-.-that,  be  the  quarter  ever  so  respeotable, 
bo  tho  mswii^  ever  so  aoufl4»  k9  ibo 
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esigeocy  ^vcr  so  urgent»  udIom  that 
measore  had  the  support  of  mioistorsi 
vain  were  ita  hopea  of  succcsSy  useless  its 
chance  of  adoption.  The  country  might 
perish,  the  state  of  the  county  of  Kent 
Biightt  if  it  were  possible^  become  efen 
more  wretched  than  it  was— still,  no 
measure  could  ever  hope  for  success,  un- 
less it  originated  with  ffovemmeot.  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  the  noo.  baronet ;  from 
which  another  consequence  followed  (for 
it  was  part  of  the  same  proposition),  that 
if  no  measure,  however  useful,  could  suc- 
ceed without  the  concurrence  of  govern- 
ment, a  measure  not  the  most  sound,  not 
the  most  beneficial,  not  the  best  suited  to 
the  possible  wants  of  the  country— nay^ 
even  detrimental  to  its  Interests,  disap- 
pointing its  lust  hopes,  and  irustrating  its 
most  needuil  expectations — had  some 
chance  of  success  tberci  if  it  had  the 
countenance  of  the  ministers  of  th€  Crown. 
That  being  the  hon.  baronet's  opinion— 
that  being  bis  true  and  candid  declaration 
of  the  eTOCtive  utility  of  the  House  of 
which  he  was  a  member— much  being  the 
fact  respecting  that  Housct  which  the 


could  only  terminate  one  way,  between 
ministers  and  that  House.    Not  meaning 
to  place  this  confidence  in  ministers,  be 
should  vote  for  the  amendment;  conoeiv* 
iog  that  by  doing  so  he  gave  no  offence* 
not  even  the  slightest  to  his  sovereign  i 
for  it  was  the  ancient  constitutional  duty 
of.  parliament  well  to  advise  his  migesty  in 
the  arduous  ^aSairs  of  his  realm.    Thejr 
were  to  give  counsel  to  the  throne:  not 
to   carrjr  up   the   smooth  language   of 
flattery  in  set  phrases— not  to  re-echo 
trite  sentences  of  adulation,  but  to  deliver 
wholesome  truths,  regardless  whether  they 
were  agreeable  or  displeasing  to  the  mi- 
nisters, who  were  alone  the  authors  of  the 
King's  Speech,  and  who  were  also  the 
proposers  of  the  Address,  which  was  in 
fact   Bin   answer   to   themselves.      The 
amendment  did  not  pledge  the  House  ooa 
way  or  the  other,  respecting  the  disposal 
of  the  sinkinf^  fond.    It  was  the  grossest 
deluMon  to  give  it  such  an  interpretation. 
The  only  thing  to  which  it  pledged  the 
House  was,  to  adopt  a  xiffA  system  of  n* 
trenchmentf  to  reduce  unneoeauurjr  estab* 
lishments,  and  to  diminish  taxaUon,  lor 


iion*  baronet  thought  proper  to  proclaim  I  the  relirf  of  a  suSbring  people.    Whether 
to  the  country,  he  the  more  marvelled  ati  that  relief  were  to  be  obtmoed  by  an  ap« 


the  hon.  baronefs  conclusion,  which  was 
the  very  reverse  of  the  premises  he  had 
laid  down.  Sutely  the  hon,  baronet's 
conclusion  ought  to  have  been,  that  he 
should  take  care  how  he  voted  against 
any  measure  that  would  remedy  the  evil 
of  which  he  oomplaioed*  The  only  reason 
the  hon.  baronet  assig^sed  for  not  pledging 
the  House  now  to  some  measure  of  relirf 
was,  that  the  ministers  were  planning  a 
reaaedy  which  they  were  to  disclose  ten 
or  twelve  days  hence.  Entertaining  that 
opinioo,  the  hon.  baronet  ought  to  have 
seen  that  it  became  the  House  to  take  the 


plicaiioa  of  fbe  innking  fund  or  by  a  re- 
ductioa  of  taxes,  was  an  ultimate  opinieoi 
not  expressed  or  incorporated  heae.  In 
adoptiBg  tiie  amendment  the  House  bad 
no  aoore  to  do  with  that  question,  than 
they  had  with  the  arithmetical  oaicuiataeoa 
of  nis  hon.  friend,  which  they  ef  comfse 
could  not  sum  up  or  check  at  the  instant, 
and  for  one  cipher  of  which  they  did  not 
commit  their  accuracy*  They  were  hia 
hon.  frtend's calculations  alone:  they  were 
his  reasons  alone;   and  be  alone  was  rep. 


sponsible  for  their  accuracy  and  for  the 

Imteresting  facts  he  had  mixed  np  with 
them.    'Those  who  voted  for  the  amendU 
o ™    "»«■**  only  acted  in  that  spirit  which  the 


ia  the  present  crisis ; '  because,  if  t\m 
waited  until  the  ministers  were  ready-^if 
they  suffered  ministers  finally  to  make  up 
their  minds,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of 
the  country,  then  he  had  the  authority  of 
the  member  for  ihe  county  of  Kent  to  say, 
end  his  own  opirtSen  to  fortify  htm  in  the 
belief  of  it,  that  whatever  measures  such 
ministers  propoaed  would  be  infallibly 
adopted.  Should  their  measure  ef  relief 
be  to  operate  m  increase  m  the  sinking 
fund,  or  be  any  other  expedient,  then 
wonid  the  House  fled  it  too  late  to  mtei^ 
pos^ :  the  measure  ef  the  minister  would 
wMkfigo  no  joedif  eetioo,  and  thie  conlid 


exigendes  of  the  case  demanded,  and 
which  that  House  would  betray  ks  duty 
to  the  people,  if  it  did  not  then  MopL  He 
should  have  felt  that  he  had  net  dis* 
charged  Mfs  duty,  if  be  had  refrained  from 
stating,  that  the  very  reasons  urged  by 
the  turn,  member  for  Kent  for  votmg 
agaiast  the  amendment, .  were  Im  them* 
aelves  the  strongest  which  could  beside 
dticed  in  its  suppoit.    . 

Sir  £.  KnatoUtilt  said,  in.explaaataooi 
that  the  learoed  gentleman  had  pot  such 
en  interpretetion  upon  what,. had  hiha 
from  him,a8jtcettld  not  in  connen  fiiiwess 
bear.   Itwviioihis,inteoti<p  tosayeeir^ 
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thtoff  ibconsistent  with  the  constitutional 
privileges  and  rights  of  that  House. 
All  he  meant  to  say  was.  that  a  measure 
in  which  the  country  was  so  vitally  in- 
terested as  this,  most  of  necessity  be  sup- 
ported by  government,  otherwise  it  could 
never  he  expected  to  succeed. 

Lord  Paknersion  said,  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  learned  gentleman,  of  what 
had  fallen  from  the  hoo.  baronet,  was  the 
greatest  misrepresentation  of  the  drifl  of 
his  argument  that  could  possibly  be  con* 
ceivedl  The  hon.  baronet  had  objected 
to  the  amendment  upon  parliamentary  and 
perfectly  constitutional  grounds.  He  felt 
that  it  was  an  sttempt  hastily  to  interpose 
between  that  House  and  therair  considera- 
tion of  a  most  important  question.  The 
original  address  acknowledged,  not 
only  the  necessity  of  retrenchment,  but 
that  steps  had  been  taken  to  make  all  pos- 
sible reductions.  The  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeen,  however,  was  determined  not 
to  wait  to  see  the  extent  of  those  reduc- 
tions, but  wished  hastily  to  drag  the 
House  into  a  vague  and  general  declara- 
tion, that  it  was  expedient  to  reduce  taxa- 
tion to  an  extent  which  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  security  of  the  empire. 

Lopd  A.  Hamilton  observed,  that  the 
supporters  of  ministers  cast  wholly  out  of 
their  view  the  inability  of  the  people  to 
pay  the  oppressive  taxes  which  weighed 
them  down,  and  talked  of  the  necessity  of 
supporting  their  system,  as  if  in  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  they  had  unlimited 
funds  to   avail    themselves    of.    If  the 
House  looked  at  the  conduct  of  ministers, 
they  must  see  what  little  reliance  was  to 
be  placed  on  their  pledges  of  economy. 
They  had  over  and  again  made  resolutions 
and  declarations,  and  (to  use  the  noble 
lord^s  phrase)  had  stultified  themselves 
by  departing  from  them.    The  fact  was, 
t&ey  must  either  stultify  their  past  con- 
duct, or  egregfously  stultify  their  future 
deliberations.    In  the  report  of  the  agri- 
cultural committee,  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
tress was  admitted,  but  the  country  was 
left  without  remedy  or  hope.    Those  with 
whom  he  acted  saw  no  other  remedy  than 
a  practical  reduction  of  the  expenditure 
or  the  country.    It  was  the  grossest  in- 
justice to  his  hon.  Ariend's  amendment,  to 
say  that  it  pledged  the  House  to  an  ab- 
juration' of  the  smking  fund.    It  did  no 
such  thing.    Those  who  voted  for  the 
amendment,    pledged    themselves  to  no 
specific  moide  of  reduction;  but   diose 
who  Yoled  against  it,  not  wly  discredited 


themselves,  but  disappointed  the  just  ex- 
pectations of  economy  and  retrenchment, 
which  the  ministers  bad  put  into  ihe  mouth 
of  the  sovereign  at  the  close  of  the  last 
session. 

Mr.  Afairya^  observed,  that  the  question 
here  was,  whether  the  situation  of  the 
country  did  not  absolutely  call  for  such 
an  amendment  as  that  which  had  been 
proposed?  It  was  not  only  agriculture 
that  was  sufiering ;  the  distress  extended 
itself  to  numerous  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. It  was  objected  to  the  amend- 
ment, that  it  went  to  pledge  those  who 
voted  for  it  to  an  interference  with  the 
sinking  fund.  He  did  not  take  it  in  that 
Ught.  It  left  that  question  as  perfectly 
open  as  the  original  address  did.  In  plain 
terms,  all  who  thought  reduction  abso- 
lutely necessary  were  bound  to  vote  for 
the  amendment ;  all  who  were  of  the  con- 
trary opinion  would  vote  for  the  original 
address. 

Mr.  LeMftard  said,  he  had  waited  till 
the  debate  was  on  the  point  of  concluding, 
in  the  hope  that  the  obieet  he  had  in  view, 
in  the  observation  he  should  make,  would 
have  been  attained  through  the  means  of 
some  member  of  greater  importance  than 
himself.  He  could  not  refrain  from  stat- 
ing how  much  he  lamented  that  in  the 
promises  of  retrenchment  which  they  had 
heard  from  the  throne,  no  allusion  had 
been  made  to  a  revision  of  the  civil  list* 
He  thought  that  a  reduction  in  that  branch 
of  the  establishment  would  be  very  im<* 
portant,  both  on  account  of  the  actual 
saving  which  might  be  made  in  it,  and 
because  it  would  be  an  assurance  of  the 
sincerity  of  those  professions  of  economy^ 
which  could  not  now  be  listened  to  by  the 
House  with  much  confidence.  The  true 
dignity  of  the  Crown,  would  not,  in  his 
opinion,  be  at  all  impaired  by  a  diminution, 
in  this  time  of  need,  of  the  expenditure. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  sure  the  afiec« 
tions  of  the  people  would  be  more  con- 
firmed towards  it,  if  his  majesty,  and 
those  who  composed  his  court,  should 
show  themselves  ready  to  submit  to  those 
privations  which  the  present  circumstances 
made  all  other  persons  feel.  Besides  this, 
it  was  to  be  recollected  that  the  civil  list 
establishment  had  been  formed  when  the 
value  of  money  was  not  nearly  what  it 
now  was.  Concurring  with  the  observe* 
tion  of  the  right  hon.  metnber  for  Knares- 
borodgb,  that  from  the  conduct  of  the 
House  that  night  the  country  would  re-m 
ceive  an  impression  of  its  real  disposition 
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to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  country^ 
he  should  give  notice,  that  be  would,  oq 
an  early  dav»  move  an  address  to  his  ma- 
jesty, humbly  to  request  him  to  recx>m- 
■aend  to  the  House  a  reduction  of  the 
various  expenses  of  the  civil  list  establish- 
ment. 

The  House  divided:  for  the  amend- 
ment 89.  Against  it  171*  The  original 
address  was  then  put  and  agreed  to 

List  qfthe  Minority/* 

Abercromby,  hon.  J.  Lennard^T.  B. 

Astell,  W.  Loshiagton,  Dr. 

Baring,  Henry  Lethbridgei  sir  T. 

Barret,  S.  M.  Maberly,  John 

Benybn,  Benj.  Maberly,  W.  L, 

Birch,  Joseph  Macdonald,  J. 

Brougham,  H.  Madocks,  W.  A. 

Bright,  Henry  Martin,  John 

Burdett,  sir  F.  Monck,  J.  B. 

Bury,  Tisc.  Moore,  Peter 

Benett,  John  Maijoribanks,  S, 

Bentinck,  lord  W.  Marryat,  Joseph 

Blake,  sir  F.  Neville,  hon.  R. 

Galcraft,  John  Newport,  sir  John  . 

Calvert,  C.  Nugent,  lord 

Carter,  John  Ord,  W. 

Clifton,  vise.  Ossulston,  lord 

Curwen,  J.  C.  Palmer,  col. 

Creevy,  T.  Palmer,  C.  F. 

Curteis,  E.  J.  Phillips,  G.  R^ 

Claughton,  T.  Price,  R. 

Denison,  W.  J.  Robarts,  A. 

Denman,  T.  Robarts,  G. 

Duncannon,  vise.  Robinson,  sir  G. 

Ebrington,  vise.  Rowley,  sir  W.' 

£Uice,£d.  Rumbold.C. 

Fergusson,  sir  R.  C.  Rice,  T.  S. 

Folkestone,  vise.  Rickford,  W. 

Fane^  John  Smith,  W. 

Fox,  G.  Lane  Smith,  Robt. 

'Grattan,  James  Smith,  Sam. 

Orenfell,  Pascoe  Smith,  hon.  R. 

Gipps,  George  Scarlett,  J. 

Haldimand,  W.  Sefton,  earl  of 

Hamilton,  lord  A.  Stuart,  lord  J. 

Heathcote,  sir  G.  Sebright,  sir  John . 

Heathcote,  G.  John  Tiemey,  rt.  hon.  G. 

Heron,  sir  R.  Tennyson,  C. 

HiU,  lord  Arthur  Whitbread,  W.  H. 

Hobhouse,  J.  C.  Whitbread,  S. 

Honywood,  W.  P.  WilHams,  W. 

Hughes,  W.  L.  Wilson,  sir  R. 

Hutchinson,  hon.  Wood,  aid. 

C.  H  Wyvill,  M. 
James,  W.  .  TCLLsas, 

Johnson,  col..  Hume,  Joseph 

Lambtouy  J.  G.  '  Bennet,  hon.  H.  G. 

.    Mr.  Bemal  and  colonel  Davies  were  acci- 
dentally shut  out. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS., 
Thursday^  FebruarvJ* 
Stats  or  Ireland.]     The  Earl  of 


Liverpool  gave  notice,  oF  his  intention  to 
move  to  morrow,  that  the  Standing  Orders^ 
26  and  105,  relative  to  the  passing  of  bills» 
be  suspended,  and  now  moved  that  their 
lordships  be  summoned.. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowi  said,  he 
understood  the  motion  of  which  the  noble 
earl  had  given  noticei  had  reference  to  a 
bill  on  the  state  of  Ireland.  He  therefore 
wished  to  take  that  opportunity  of  cel- 
ling the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  pa« 
pers  which  had  been  laid  before  the  House* 
and  on  which  the  necessity  for  the  bill 
would  be  founded.  He  had  understood 
the  noble  earl  to  say  in  the  debate  on 
Tuesday  that  his  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  a  legislative  measure  with  re- 
gard to  Ireland  was  founded  upon  urgent 
representations  from  the  government  of 
Ireland,  calling  for  an  extension  of  the 
law.  Now,  upon  looking  at  the  papers 
on  the  table,  he  found  in  them  no  urgent 
demand  for  additional  authority— no  re- 
presentation that  an  extension  of  the 
powers  already  vested  in  the  executive 
government  was  necessary.  Thdr  lord- 
ships, before  they  passed  any  legislative 
measure,  ought  to  have  the  representation 
of  the  Irish  government  distinctly  before 
them  ;  and  be  put  in  possession  of  all  the 
evidence  upon  which  the  application  was 
made.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
noble  earl  would  consent  to  lay  before  the 
House— not  all  the  despatches  he  had 
received  from  the  lord-lieutenant  on  the 
subject  of  the  disturbances— but  such  part 
of  them  as  showed  it  to  be  the  opinion  of 
the  Irish  government,  that  an  increase  of 
authority  was  necessary  to  the  restoration 
of  tranquillity.  He  was  the  more  induced 
to  make  this  request,  because,  after  rea- 
ding the  papers  which  had  been  laid  on 
the  table,  though  he  saw  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Irish  government  considered  the 
present  disposable  military  force  insuffi- 
cient for  the  suppression  of  the  disorders, 
he  could  no  where  find  in  those  papers  any 
declaration  of  an  opinion,  that  the  existing 
laws  were  insufficient.  In  one  instance 
only  did  an  individual  express  a  wish  for 
the  revival  of  the  Insurrection  act.  It 
might  certainly  be  the  ppinion  of  the  lord 
lieutenant  that  a  farther  extension  of  the 
powers  of  the  law  was  necessary,^  but 
there  existed  no  evidence  of  that  opinion 
in  the  papers*  . 

The  Earl  of  Lkerpoot  said,  that  there 
was  evidence  sufficient  to  warrant  the  prc^ 
position  he  should  have  to  make  to  the 
House,  on  a  measure  which  he  expected 
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trould  come  to  their  lorcbbiM  to-morrow 
from  Udother  place.  Upon  the  face  of  the 
papers,  there  oertainlv  old  not  appear  any 
demand  of  the  kind  alluded  to  by  the  noble 
marquis;  but  it  did  not  follow,  that  no 
such  application  had  been  made.  He  had 
no  diflSculty  in  most  distinctly  stating,  that 
the  measures  which  would  be  brought 
nnder  the  consideration  of  their  lordships 
came  recommended  bv  the  opinion  of  the 
Irish  government.  Their  lordships  would 
easily  understand,  that  this  Opinion  might 
be  accompanied  by  communications  which 
It  would  not  be  convenient  to  lay  before 

f)arliament.  Their  lordships  would  recol- 
ect,  that  in  passing  measures  similar  to 
that  now  intended,  it  had  not  been  usual 
to  ground  them  on  that  particular  kind  of 
evidence  required  by  the  noble  marquis. 
In  the  present  case,  a  general  view  of  the 
state  of  the  country  was  sufficient ;  more 
particularly  as  the  whole  subject  of  the 
state  of  Ireland  would  at  a  future  period 
come  udder  the  consideration  or  par* 
liantent* 

Lord  EUenborough  expressed  his  sur- 
prise, that  in  the  iiubrmation  communica- 
ted to  the  House,  nothing  bad  been  said 
of  the  cause  of  the  disorders.  He  thought 
that  when  a  remedy  was  contemplated,  the 
cause  of  the  evil  ought  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  In  the  papers  on  the  table 
there  appeared  no  demand  for  increased 
powers.  Farther  information,  certainly, 
ought  to  be  afibrded.  He  could  not  help 
thiaktng  it  a  very  extraordinary  circum-' 
stance,  that  though  the  veomanry  had 
been  formerly  called  out,  ft  was  the  yeo- 
manry of  the  north,  not  those  of  the  south 
of  Ireland,  where  the  disturbances  pre- 
vailed. 

Lord  ttoUand  considered  the  course  of 
argument  taken  by  the  noble  earl  opposite 
to  be  very  extraordinary.  He  asserted 
that  measures,  such  as  that  which  was 
shout  to  be  submitted  to  their  lordships, 
were  not  usually  preceded  by  evidence 
«f  the  kind  he  had  required.  In  his 
Speech  he  professed,  that  the  proceed- 
ings on  the  measure  were  in  the  usual 
course,  and  yet  his  motion  had  for  its 
object  to  enable  their  lordships  to  pass  a 
bin  in  a  wav  contrary  to  the  usual  prac* 
tice  of  the  House.  From  what  little  atten- 
tion he  had  paid  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  it 
appeared  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  an 
increasea  force  miefat  be  required  by  the 
Iririi  government ;  but  there  was  nothing 
in  the  information  before  the  House  to 
warrant  die  opinion  that  an  increase  of 
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powers  was  asked  by  that  government. 
He  could  no  where  see  reason  to  conclude 
that  there  was  any  deficiency  in  the  exist- 
ing law.  The  measure  <iontemplated  wa» 
equivalent  to  the  establishment  of  martial 
law ;  and  their  lordships  ought  to  be  fully 
satisfied  of  its  necessity,  before  they  gave 
it  their  sanction.  Much  as  he  deplored 
the  employment  of  military  force,  his  con- 
sent to  an  increase  of  that  force  would  be 
more  easily  wnmg  from  him,  than  that 
alteration  of  the  law  which  the  noble  earl 
had  in  view.  If  the  noble  earl  would  show 
that  the  measures  of  rigour  he  had  in  view 
were  demanded  by  tlie  Irish  government^ 
and  that  there  were  sufficient  grounds  for 
that  demand,  he  would  accede  to  his  pro^ 
position,  punfhl  as  it  was  to  think  thai 
twenty-two  years  after  the  union  with 
Ireland^  coercion  was  still  to  be  employed 
in  Uie  government  of  that  unfortunate 
country. 

Lord  King  eouki  not  understand  for 
what  reason  the  opinions  of  the  Irish 
govemnoent  were  not  given.  This  wa^ 
one  of  those  practices  which  prevented 
their  lordships  from  fixing  responsibility 
any  where.  The  servants  of  the  Crowii 
here  say  they  make  a  proposition  on  the 
applicationjof  other  servants  of  the  Crown ; 
but  upon  what  authority  the  latter  make 
the  demand^  was  not  in  evidence  before 
their  lordships. 

Their  lorctohips  were  then  summoned  for 
to-morrow. 


HOUSE    OF  COMMONS. 
Thursdatfy  February  7* 

Agricultubal  Distress— PfiTiTioH 
FROM  Norfolk*]  Mr.  Coke  rose  to  pre- 
sent a  petition  from  the  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  land  in  the  county  of  Norfolk—a 
county  in  which  agriculture  was  carried  on 
at  less  expense,  and  more  com  was  grown 
on  poor  land,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  the 
state  of  tliat  county,  in  consequence  of  the 
depression  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
was  of  the  most  heart-breaking  descrip- 
tion ;  and  to  no  man  did  that  circumstance 
give  more  pain  than  to  himself,  who  ha'd 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  lite  iii  end^ 
vouring  to  improve  its  condition.  It  was 
dreadful  to  behold  the  distress  and  ^arm 
which  pervaded  every  part  of  the  cotmty. 
The  requisition  calling  upon  the  sheriff  to 
convene'  the  meeting,  at  which  the  peti- 
tion which  be  held  in  his  hand  was  agreed 
to,  was  sighed  only  by  tlie  yeomaniry; 
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and  a  inore  respectable  body  of  men  did 
not  exist.    He  was  ioclined   to   believe 
that  three  out   of  every  five  who    had 
signed  the  requisitioo  were  persons  who 
had  formerly  been  the  supporters  of  go- 
vernment.   Those  persons  were  now  con- 
vinced  of  their    error— perhaps    reluc- 
tantly; but  distress  had  nad  a  share  in 
bringing  them  to  their  present  state  of 
mino.    The  county  of  Norfolk,  he  was 
proud  to  say,  was  the  first  to  set  the 
example    of  petitioning   parJiament— an 
example  which  he  trusted  would  be  fol- 
lowedf  by  other  counties,  until  they  had 
all  brought  their  complaints  before  the 
legislature.    He  hoped  to  hear  the  pub- 
lic voice  resound  on  this  subject  from 
all   quarters    of  the    country.     Unless 
there  should  be  an  union  of  both  whigs 
and  tories,  unless  the  country  gentlemen 
on  both  sides  o^  the  House  should  com-- 
bine  their  efforts,  the   total  destruction 
of  the  agricultural  interest  must   ensue. 
The   petition  praved   for  economy  and 
reform.    It  described  the  distress  which 
existed ;  and  declared  that  taxation,  over- 
whelming   and    all-devouring    taxation, 
was  the  cause  of  that  distress.    The  pe« 
tition  prayed  for  the  reduction  of  taxes, 
and  particularly  of  those  which  were  im- 
posed on  malt,  salt,  leaUier,  candles  and 
other  necessary  articles  of  consumption, 
which  would  afford  the  country  relief  to 
the  amount  of  five  mUlions,  without  any 
real  injury  to  the  revenue.    How  asto- 
nished must  the  country  be  to  hear  the 
declaration  of  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
cbeouer,   that  tlie  removal  of  any  tax 
would  be  an  aggravation  of  the  existing 
distress!    Gracious   God!    At   a   time 
when  the  people^  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  were  complaining 
of  distress,  were  they  to  be  told  by  a 
hard-hearted  and  callous  government,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  session  too,  that  they 
were  to  meet  with  no  relief,  and  that 
their  complaints  would  be  disregarded  ? 
He  did  not  suppose  that  the  petitions  of 
the  people  would  be  attended  to  by  that 
House ;  but  he  certainly  did  not  expect 
to  hear  that  doctrine  so  openly  avowed. 
There  had  been  persons  who  looked  up 
to  that  House  as  a  land  of  hope,  corrupt' 
as  it  was,  profligate'  as  it  was— > [cries  of 
"Order."] 

•  The  Speaker  said,  he  was  sure  that  a 
moment's  reflection  would  convince  the 
boo.  member  that  he  had  transgressed 
the  limits  of  fair  debate. 
>  Mr.  Coke  apologized  for  having  said 
VOL.  VI. 


what  was  considered  improper.  He  knew 
that  he  was  warm,  and  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  be  so.  It  was  understood, 
however,  that  the  people  were  not  likely 
to  obtain  redress  from  that  House.  The 
petition  would  perhaps  better  explain  the 
view  which  he  entertained  with  regard 
to  the  constitution  of  that  House,  than 
he  could  himself.  It  stated  that  retrench- 
ment would  do  much  towards  the  relief 
of  all  classes  of  the  community ;  and  he 
must  remind  them,  that  although  an  hon. 
member  had  shown  last  session  that  there 
was  no  branch  of  the  expenditure,  either 
foreign  or  domestic,  in  which  reduction 
might  not  be  made,  yet  large  majorities  had 
always  been  found  to  reject  his  proposi- 
tions. <*  Therefore,"  said  the  petitioners, 
"  it  is  our  decided  conviction,  that  the 
corru{>t  and  defective  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation is  the  true  source  of  the  pre- 
vailing distress,  and  that  until  the  peo* 
pie  shall  be  fairly  represented  in  parlia* 
ment,  no  relief  is  to  be  expected.''  The 
hon.  member  for  Kent  had  indeed  told 
the  House,  in  pretty  plain  terms,  the 
other  evening,  that  no  measure  could  suc- 
ceed in  that  House,  which  did  not  origi- 
nate with  ministers— a  circumstance  which 
did  not  surprise  him,  when  he  reflected 
on  the  number  of  persons  who  held  situa- 
tions of  profit  and  emolument  like  that 
hon.  member. 

Sir  E.  KnatchhuU  said,  that  after  the 
pointed  allusion  which  the  hon.  member 
had  made  to  him,  and  the  reproof  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected,  he  felt  it,  his 
duty  to  explain  what  he  conceived'  to  be 
a  very  considerable  misrepresentation  of 
what  he  had  said  on  a  former  evening,  and 
to  deny  t»  ioto  the  unfounded  charge  which 
the  hon.  member  had  thought  fit  to  bring 
against  him.  The  hon.  member  had  allud« 
ed  to  what  he  described  as  the  gains  and 
profits  of  his  public  situation.  He  felt 
himself  called  upoQ  to  answer  this  allusion 
in  the  name  of  the  county  which  he  re- 
presented. If  what  was  stated  by  the 
hon.  member  were  true,  that  county  would 
not  have  returned  him  to  parliament  as 
its  representative.  With  respect  to  what 
had  fallen  from  htm  on  a  former  ni^ht, 
he  thought  he  could  ofer  an  explanation, 
from  the  truth  of  whioh  no  man  of  can- 
dour would  dissent.  If  he  had  said  any 
thing  from  which  it  could  he  inferred  that 
he  questioned  the  right*  of  the  House  to 
adopt  any  measure  which  it  thought  pro- 
per, he  should  indeed  be  unworthy  of  a 
seat  in  it  \'  but  in  fact  he  had  only  stated 
H 
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that  which  bad  been  a  common  observation 
with  gentlemea  on  the  other  Bide.  He 
had  said,  with  respect  to  the  particular 
«|uestion  before  the  House  at  that  time, 
that  it  would  be  for  the  best  interest  of 
the  country,  that  the  measure  sliould  be 
first  propounded  by  government ;  and  if 
it  should  appear  not  to  be  of  a  character 
likely  to  attain  the  desired  end>  then 
would  be  the  time  for  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  to  suggest  what  they  might 
ibink  proper.  He  hsd  not  been  properly 
treated  by  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  other 
aide.  One  learned  member  ( Mr.  Brougham) 
had  replied  with  considerable  warmth  to 
ibe  observations  which  he  had  felt  it  his 
duty  to  make.  He  was  willing  to  pay  that 
deference  to  the  learned  gentletoan  which 
hit  commaxiding  talents  entitled  him  to, 
and  would  not  meet  his  reproof  with  an 
angry  feeling ;  but  if  he,  or  any  other 
hon.  membef,  could,  by  making  a  per- 
sonal attack  upon  him,  think  to  deter  him 
from  pursuing  the  line  of  conduct  w.hich 
his  duty  required,  he  had  formed  a  very 
erroneous  estimate  of  his  character.  He 
had  formerly  expressed  the  opinion,  which 
he  would  now  repeat,  that  it  would  be  but 
fair  to  leave  ministers  at  liberty  to  bring 
forward  their  measures,  without  being  an- 
ticipated by  any  ill-judged  project,  pro« 
ceeding  from  any  other  quarter.  The 
hon.  member  for  Norfolk  might  be  assured. 
that  he  would  not  allow  any  angry  feeling 
to  prevent  him  from  co-operating  with 
him  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  relief  for 
tiie  agricultural  interest.  They  were 
agreed  upon  the  extent  of  the  distress 
which  pressed  upon  agricultuee.  He 
would  vote  with  the  hon*. member,  in 
support  of  any  measure  calculated  to  pro- 
duce that  relief  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terest of  which  it  stood  so  much  in  need ; 
but  he  must  be  ailowed  to  say,  that  the 
mixing  up  of  other  considerations  with 
the  great  question  only  tended  to  injure 
the  cause. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  need  not  remind 
the  House  that  it  was  as  fitting  for  him  to 
make  the  observations  which  he  had  made 
upon  the  hon.  member's  speech,  as  it  was 
wkbtn  the  scope  of  the  hoo.  member's 
duty  ta  make  that  speech.  He  had  aa 
perfect  a  right  to  state  bis  unbiassed  sen- 
timents upon  the  public  conduct  of  the 
hon.  member,  provided  he  made  use  of  no 
misrepresentation,  na  the  hon.  member 
had  to  hold  that  conduct.  If  he  mis- 
understood the  hon.  member,  it  was  open 
to  the  hon.  member  to  set  him  right  by 
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explanation.  He  could  only  say  that  he 
had  heard  the  hon.  member  explain  on  a 
former  eveinng,  and  had  now  beard  his 
new  explanation;  and  still  thought  Uiat 
no  man  who  bad  listened  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber could  say  that  he  (Mr.  B.^  had  not 
rightly  understood,  and  rightly  repre* 
sen  ted,  his  observations. 

Mr.  Wodchouse  said,  that  the  distress 
under  which  the  agricultural  interest  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk  laboured  was  greater 
than  at  any  fornter  period.  The  petition 
prayed,  and  very  properly,  that  reductions 
might  take  place,  not  only  in  the  military 
and  naval  departments,  but  in  every 
branch  of  the  public  expenditure.  The  pe* 
tition  called  for  a  reduction  of  tl)e  civil  list, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  such  reduction  ought 
to  take  place  immediately.  He  did  not 
expect  that  any  great  saving  would  be  ef«« 
fected  by  the  reductions  which  might  be 
made,  but  such  measure  would  conciliate 
the  country,  and  this  was  an  important 
object.  The  hon.  member  particularly 
urged  the  necessity  of  repealing  the  tax 
on  malt.  The  petition  concluded  with  a 
prayer  for  the  reform  of  parliament.  He 
confessed  he  did  not  know  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  reform  that  was  asked  for. 
Before  he  could  give  an  opinion  on  the 
question,  he  must  wait  till  it  came  before 
the  House  in  a  definite  shape.  His  hoo. 
colleague  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  thas 
he  never  deceived  his  constitoents.  He 
did  not  know  whether  his  hon  colleague 
meant  to  insinuate  that  others  had  not 
acted  so  uprightly  as  himself;  but  he 
thought  his  hon.  colleague  ought,  in  com- 
mon manliness,  to  name  the  individual  or 
individuals  at  whom  he  pointed. 

Mr.  Lock/tart  contended,  that  some 
speedy  measures  of  relief  must  be  adopted 
to  prevent  the  total  ruin  of  the  agricul- 
tural interesL  It  was  said  by  some  persons, 
that  public  credit  and  the  agricultoral  in- 
terest must*stand  or  fall  together— that 
the  stockholder  and  the  agriculturists 
must  go  hand  in  hand.   But,  how  did  tliey 

fo  hand  in  hand  ?  The  rentals  of  the 
ingdom  had  been  reduced  from  fifty-one 
millions,  to  ten  millions,  whilst  the  pub-* 
lie  creditor  still  received  the  same  amount' 
of  interest  as  formerly.  He  did  not  at** 
tribute  any  callosity  of  heart  totministera; 
but  he  believed  their  judgment  was  not* 
aound.  They  contended  that  the  flsaih- 
tenance  of  public  credit  would^  of  itaelf,- 
afford  relief  to  the  agriculturist.  He  be* 
lieved  the  converse  of  that  proposition  to: 
be  true.    He  implored  the  House  to  con- 
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ttder  the  way  in  which  the  public  peace 
might  be  affected,  if  the  distress  in  which 
the  agricultural  interest  was  plunged  were 
not  removed.  Might  not  the  scenes  which 
were  now  acting  in  Ireland  occur  here  ? 
Already,  in  the  west  and  midland  counties^ 
the  farmers  were  unable  to  pay  their  rents ; 
and  the  time  would  soon  arrive,  when 
they  would  not  possess  the  means  of  pay- 
ing their  labourers.  Then  the  conse- 
quenpes  would  be  alarming.  Some  remedy 
might  be  found  for  the  prevailing  distress 
in  economy  and  retrenchment,  as  well  as 
by  guarding  against  the  too  great  impor- 
tation of  corn. 

Mr.  Lushington  said,  that  his  right  hon. 
friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
had  not,  as  had  been  represented,  been 
so  callous  or  hard*heartetl  as  to  declare 
against  the  reduction  of  any  taxes.  What 
his  right  hon.  friend  had  contended  was, 
that  the  maintenance  of  public  credit  was 
the  best  means  of  reducing  the  burdens 
which  pressed  upon  the  country,  and  that 
a  sweeping  reduction  of  taxes,  which 
would  put  public  credit  in  jeopardy,  must 
have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  general  interests 
of  the  community.  With  respect  to  the 
question  before  the  House,  he  thought  the 
most  reasonable  course  to  pursue  was,  to 
wait  to  hear  what  retrenchment  govem<- 
ment  Intended  to  make  before  any  mea- 
sore  was  proposed  similar  to  that  brought 
forward  by  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen, 
which  must  have  the  eftect  of  injuring 
public  credit. 

Mr.  Hume  was  sure  the  hon.  gentleman 
could  not  have  read  the  amendment  which 
he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  submit  to  the 
House.  It  did  -not  propose  to  reduce 
taxation  so  as  to  endanger  the  public 
credit.  Indeed,  he  had  already  disclaim* 
ed  any  such  intention.  The  amendment 
aimply  proposed,  that  reduction  should 
not  be  connned  to  one  or  two,  but  should 
extend  itself  to  all  departments.  He  had 
certainly  understood  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  say,  «  Do  not  reduce 
taxation,  for  that  will  aggravate  the  bur* 
dens  of  the  country.*'  He  was  happy, 
however  to  receive  the  explanation  which 
ministers  had  thought  proper  to  give,  after 
eight  and  forty  hours  deliberation ;  though 
he  believed  that  the  declaration  of  his 
Wght  hoff.  friend  (Mr.  Tierney),  that 
ministers,  whatever  they  might  say,  would 
be  compelled  to  reduce  the  taxes,  had 
conduced  to  bring  it  about. 
'    Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


APBRBSS  ON  THB  KlVO's  SpXBCH  AT  ' 
THE  OpKMIMO  of   THE   SESSION.]      Mr. 

Robert  Clive  appeared  at  Uie  bar,  with 
the  report  of  the  Address  on  the  King's 
Speech.  On  the  motion  that  it  be 
brought  op, 

Mr.  Cur%»en  said,  that  although  it  might 
be  held  in  the  House,  that  no  member 
was  at  all  pledged  by  the  contents  of  the 
address,  yet,  as  that  sort  of  doctrine  was 
not  well  understood  in  the  country,  he 
wished  to  make  a  few  remarks,  lest  by 
silence  it  might  be  inferred  that  he  for 
one  placed  any  confidence  in  his  majesty's 
ministers.    In  his  conscience  he  believed 
that  ministers  were  not  fully  apprised  of 
the  extent  of  the  distresses  of  the  agri* 
culturists.   Littlci  therefore,  could  be  ex« 
pected  from  them  ;  and  what  had  entitled 
any  man  to  hope  any  things  or  at  least 
any  thing  adequate  to  the  existing  evil, 
from  that  House,  he  could  not  determine. 
Great  sacrifices  had  been  and  must  be 
made  by  individuals ;   and  he  had  been 
much  disappointed  b^  the  Speech,  when 
he  found  that  it  contained  nothing  to  lead 
to  the  supposition  that  the  Crown  would 
be  ready  to  follow,  though  not  to  eet  sueh 
an  example.  He  was  glad,  therefore,  that 
notice  of  a  motion  had  been  given,  the 
object  of  which  was,  to  compel  the  Crown 
to   diminish    its  expenditure.     Ministers 
had  required,  that  the  vote  for  the  Address 
should  be  unanimous ;  but  were  they  in  a 
situstion  to  expect  unanimity?     They 
differed    amongst   themselves   most   im- 
portantly ;    at  least,  what  had  fallen  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  did  not  at 
all  accord  with  the  statement  of  the  Ohan* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  a  former  night. 
The  House  had  distinctly  understood  the 
latter  to  assert,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  iojurioua  than  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  taxation.    Did  he  still  retain  that  opi- 
nion,  or,  within  the  last  eight  and  forty 
hours,  had  he  seen  reason  to  alter  it  ?    It 
seemed    quite    clear,    either    that    the 
currency  must  be  altered,  or  the  taxes  be 
reduced ;  and  in  his  own  view,  after  the, 
important  change  in  the  circulating  me- 
dium recently  effected,  the  abandonment 
of  it  was  highly  to  be  deprecated.     He 
did  not  ask  that  agriculture  should  be 
preserved  at  the  expense  of  manufactures; 
and  he  admitted,  that  to  raise  the  price 
of  grain  by  artificial  means  at  the  present 
moment  would  be   injurious  to  trie  im- 
proved   commercial    conditiofi.     He  re- 
quired  only  such  a  reduction  of -taxes 
affecting  the  farmefi  as  would  put  him  on 
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a  level  with  other  classes  of  the  community. 
Every  word  that  fell  from  misisters  on 
this  vital  subject  flew  like  lightning  from 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  Ac- 
cordingly,  their  proposed  loan   of  five 
millions  of  Exchequer  bills  was  known  by 
this  time  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
empire.    Did  they  mean  to  advance  them 
upon  no  security  ?     Probably  not ;  and  if 
upon  the  security  of  land,  what  man  would 
be  now  mad  enough  to  spend  fresh  capital 
on  land,  which  never  could  give  him  the 
means  of  repaying  the  loan  ?  This  remedy 
surpassed  what  he  fancied  even  the  pre- 
sent ministers  to  be  capable  of.    He  ad- 
mitted that  public  credit  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported, if  possible ;   but  would  it  be  pre- 
served by  persevering  in  taxes  that  could 
never  be  collected?    The  Speech  from 
the  throne  was  fallacious :   the  revenues 
were  not  flourishing:  he  could  not  stultify 
himself  by  believing  that  they  were  so, 
when  he  saw  that  men  were  living  upon 
their  capitals — not  upon  their  incomes. 
The  supposed  improvement,  he  was  per- 
suaded, arose  only  from  accidental  and 
temporary  causes,  and  ought  rather  to 
excite  alarm  for  the  future,  than  joy  for 
the  present.  He  maintained,  that  in  some 
way  or  other  the  assistance  of  the  fund- 
holder  must  be  called  in :  be  was  for  equal 
taxation,  and  in  no  other  way  could  the 
country  be  saved.    It  might  be  said  that 
there  was  an  act  of  parliament  to  the  con- 
trary ;  but  let  those  who  produced  it  be- 
ware of  what  had  happened  to  the  French 
nobility  and  clergy,  after  they  insisted  on 
their  exemption  from  taxes.    Had  they 
been  less  obstinate,  they  might  still  have 
been  in  possession  of  their  estates.    Was 
no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  a  want 
of  employment  i    If  no  relief  were  given 
to  the  agricultural  interest,  a  great  part 
of  the  lands  of  the  country  must  be  left 
uncultivated.    He  hoped  wnat  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  member  for  Kent  would 
have  due   weight   with  ministers.    This 
great  subject  ought  to  be  discussed  with 
no  mixture  of  party  feeling ;  and  though 
he  was  one  of  the  firmest  friends  of  par- 
liamentary reform,  he  did  not  think  the 
present  the  fit  time  for  introducing  that 
subject.    The  sentiment  throughout  the 
kingdom  was  so  strong,   so  irresistible, 
that  the  warmest  supporters  of  govern- 
ment must  here  desert  them ;  and  when 
once  free  from  the  influence  of  place  and 

Sower,  this  question  might  itself  be  the 
rst  step  towards  a  reform  in  the  House 
of  Commons.    The  want  of  employment 
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must  lead  to  internal  commotions:  it  had 
been  the  cause  of  them  in  Ireland,  and 
would  be  the  cause  of  them  here.  If  no 
religious  or  political  feeling  operated  in 
Ireland,  to  what  but  the  deepest  distress 
could  the  lawless  proceedings  there  be 
attributed?  Did  ministers  wish  such 
bloody  scenes  to  be  performed  in  England. 
If  they  did,  they  could  not  pursue  a  better 
course  than  that  which  they  had  begun. 

The  report  was  then  brought  up  and 
agreed  to. 

State  of  Iheland.]  The  Papers  re- 
lative to  the  disturbed  state  of  Ireland 
having  been  read. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  rose,  in 
pursuance  of  notice,  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  that  part  of  his  majesty's 
Speech  which  relsted  to  the  internal  state 
of  Ireland.  He  trusted  the  House  would 
think  him  sincere  when  he  said,  that  he 
never  had  been  called  upon  to  perform 
any  duty  more  painful  to  him,  whether 
he  contemplated  it  in  his  public  or  in  his 
private  character.  From  experience  of 
the  manner  in  which  Ireland  had  coo- 
ducted  herself  of  late  years,  it  was  eer-» 
tainly  to  have  been  hoped,  either  that 
tranquillity  would  have  been  preserved, 
or  if  it  were  disturbed,  that  it  might  have 
been  restored  without  the  melancholy 
contemplation  that  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
press outrage  by  the  strong  arm  ot  power. 
It  was  a  cause  of  additional  distress  to 
him,  that  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  bring 
forward  this  subject:  it  more  properly 
belonged  to  right  hon.  friends,  who,  from 
their  offices,  were  particularly  responsible 
for  the  state  of  Ireland.  He  could  not 
give  9  more  pregnant  proof  of  the  urgency 
attaching  to  this  busmess,  than  to  state 
that  he  had  felt  it  his  duty,  not  merely  at 
the  instance  of  the  administration  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  but  at  the  express  soli- 
citation of  the  individual  now  charged 
with  the  government  of  Ireland,  not  to 
delay  its  introduction,  until  his  right  hon. 
friends,  the  secretary  for  Ireland,  and  the 
secretary  for  the  home  department,  were 
able  to  assist  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
House.  He  therefore  threw  himself  on 
the  indulgence  of  the  House,  while  he 
performed  a  task  distressing  to  himself, 
and  which  would  come  with  greater 
weight  and  authority  from  those  who  were 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  in- 
terior state  of  Ireland..— He  would  noinr 
endeavour  to  state,  as  shortly  as  possible, 
the  nature  ^  his  propositions,  and  the 
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groModt  upon  which  he  rested  them.  If 
he  succeeded  In  conveyiug  to  the  House, 
briefly,  his  sense  of  what  the  case  de- 
manded, on  every  principle  of  public 
policy  and  public  safety,  on  every  princi- 
ple of  public  order,  and  mercy  to  the  un- 
fortunate and  deluded  beings  engaged  in 
this  rebellious  insurrection,  it  would  be 
the  more  grateful  to  his  feelings ;  because, 
nothing  could  be  so  painful  as  to  dwell 
upon  so  melancholy  a  subject.  He  should 
best  execute  his  purpose  by  first  stating 
the  nature  of  the  measures  he  should 
suggest ;  in  the  next  place,  the  period  for 
which  he  proposed  they  should  continue ; 
and  thirdly,  he  should  endeavour  to  es- 
tablish the  grounds  on  which  those  mea- 
sures appeared  to  be  of  exigent  necessity 
to  the  government  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  Upon  the  best  view  ministers 
had  been  able  to  take  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion, and  at  the  immediate  instance  of  the 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  his  advisers, 
they  had  determined  to  propose,  that  par- 
liament oueht  to  proceed  with  the  least 
possible  deuiy,  to  furnish  the  executive 
authorities  in  Ireland  with  additional 
powers  for  the  r^toration  of  the  public 
peace.  They  had,  therefore,  resolved  to 
recommend  to  the  House  the  re-enact- 
ment of  the  Insurrection  bill,  as  well  as 
a  former  law,  commonly  known  by  the 
title  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  act, 
under  which  persons  suspected  of  being 
dangerous  might  be  apprehended  and  se- 
cured. Before  he  proceeded  to  argue 
how  far  the  case  was  of  a  description  to 
induce  parliament  to  comply  with  this  ap« 
plication,  he  wished  to  apprise  them  uf 
the  duration  it  was  intendeu  to  give  these 
re*enactments.  He  anxiously  hoped  it 
would  not  be  found  necessary  to  renew 
either  of  these  bills  beyond  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust ;  more  especially  that  by  which  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act  was  to  be  suspended. 
He  was  prepared'  to  admit,  that  of  all 
painful  measures  this  last  was  the  most 
painful;  and  nothing  but  the  strongest 
impression  of  its  absolute  necessity  could 
induce  hini  to  propose  it.  He  could  not, 
without  the  utmost  reluctance,  deny  to 
any  class  of  his  majesty's  subjects  the  en- 
joyment of  that  important  writ,  which  had 
and  fitly  long  been  considered  one  of  the 
best  and  dearest  birth-rights  of  English- 
men. He  believed  that  the  present  was 
the  first  occasion  on  which  it  had  ever 
been  proposed  to  revive  the  Insurrection 
act  for  a  time  so  limited.  Whenever  par- 
liaipcnt  bad  adopted  this  precautionary 


measure,  to  be  a|^)lied  locally,  and  on 
the  statement  of  an  adequate  emergency, 
no  shorter  period  for  its  duration  than 
three  years  had  yet  been  fixed.  As,  how- 
everi  he  trusted  to  be  able  to  persuade 
the  House  to  pass  it  now  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  ne  should  be  sorry  to  name 
any  time  for  its  continuance  beyond  what, 
the  undeniable  necessity  of  the  case  fidly 
warranted.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
session,  it  would  be  open  to  the  House 
to  consider  whether  a  renewal  qf  the  bill 
might  or  might  not  be  expedient.  Dis- 
turbances had  existed  in  the  bosom  of  the 
metropolis,  and  then  it  was  that  the  House 
had  formerly,  at  one  sitting,  passed,  not 
only  the //ia^a«Co9]ptf«  Suspension  act,  but 
a  measure  known  by  the  title  of  the  Martial 
law  bill,  which  in  some  respects  was  in- 
finitely more  strong  than  the  Insurrection 
act.  The  papers  just  laid  upon  the  table 
presented  nothing  short  of  absolute  re- 
bellion, prevailing  in  a  considerable  por-r 
tion  of  the  soudi  and  south-west  of  Ire- 
land. Rebellion  was  in  the  field :  it  was 
characterized  by  every  mark  belonging  to 
Insurrection;  resistance  to  the  law,  de- 
fiance of  the  constituted  authorities,  and 
every  component  principle  of  rebellion. 
The  judgment  and  discretion  of  his  ma- 
jesty's lieutenant  in  Ireland  must  carry 
weight  in  every  quarter  of  the  House,  and 
he  was  most  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
such  extraordinary  powers  could  not'  be 
too  soon  communicated.  He  therefore 
called  for  them,  both  on  the  responsibility 
of  the  government,  here  and  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  noble  marquis  immediate- 
ly chargedwitluheadministration  of  theaf- 
fairsof  Ireland.  He  clalmedof  the  House  that 
it  would  not  consider  that  these  laws  were, 
called  for  merely  on  the  strength  of  the 
evidence  contained  in  the  papers  upon  the 
table.  He  apprehended  that  hon.  gen- 
tlemen had  always  held  it  consistent  with 
their  duty  to  placlB  a  fair  degree  of  con- 
fidence in  ministers  in  cases  of  public  ex- 
igency. Even  before  a  secret  committee 
the  disclosure  of  all  the  particulars  known 
to  the  cabinet  had  sometimes  not  been 
thought  expedient;  and  the  cases  were 
not  few  in  which  parh'ament  had  taken  the 
exigency  on  the  declaration  of  the  re- 
sponsible advisers  of  the  Crown.  He 
had  already  stated  that  the  papers  con- 
tained such  detaOs  as  provea  the  clear, 
.undoubted,  but  melancholy  fact,  that  ac- 
tual rebellion  was  at  that  moment  in  the 
field  in  the  south  and  south-west  of  Ire- 
land.   He  could  conceive  nothing  more 
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calcnlated  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  dis- 
affection, aod  to  appal  and    dismay  the 
loyal  subject,  than  for  parliament  to  he- 
sitate now  in  strengthening  the  hands  of 
SOfemmenty  as  it  had  done  in  the  time  of 
le  predecessor  of  lord  Wellesley,  when 
Ireland  was  exposed  to  peril,  not  of  a  more 
serious  nature  than  at  the  present  moment, 
it  afforded  him  considerable  satisfaction 
to  be  enabled  to  state,  that  the  existing 
rebellion  in  Ireland  was  not  characterised 
by    any   of  those  wild   and  theoretical 
principles  of  government  which  at  this 
moment   might  be  said  to  pervade  the 
world  [«  Hear,  hear,**  from  the  Oppo- 
sition benches].    The  spirit  in  which  that 
remark  was  received  certainly    did  not 
show  that  the  measures  now  before  the 
House  were  unnecessary.     There  was  a 
clear  distinction  t>etween  a  rebellion  of 
ignorance  and  of  knowledge.    Here  pres- 
smg  need  and  distress  were  the  source  of 
the  calamity ;  and  if  politics  had  been  in- 
volved in  the  movements  of  the  distractors 
of  the  public  tranquillity,  it  was  certain 
that  such  proceedings  could  not  end  in  an 
extension  of  liberty.    But,  because  po- 
litical motives  were  not  now  attributable 
to  the  rebels,  was    certainly  no  reason 
why  the  rebellion  should  not  be  met  by 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law.    If,  in  the  pre- 
sent Insurrection,  those  symptoms  which 
existed  on  other  occasions  were  not  to  be 
traced — if  in  this  instance  men  of  edu- 
cation did  not  take  part  with  the  disaffect- 
ed,  and  thereby  accomplish  more  per- 
manent injury — it  did  not  follow  that  the 
consequences  were  not  to  be  dreaded,  and 
if  possible  avoided.    The  rebellion  now 
carried  on  was  not  indeed  directed  against 
any  particular  constitution  or  form  pf  go- 
vernment under  which  we  lived,  but  it 
was  directed  against  every  principle  of 
government— against  every  tie  by  which 
mankind   was  united — against   the   first 
principles  of  social  order.     The    object 
was,  by  physical  power,  to  overthrow  and 
destroy  all  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  country ;  and  it  called  into  aid  the 
most  desperate  crimes  by  which  our  na- 
ture could  be  degraded*— murder  and  as- 
sassination.   He  was  happy,  nevertheless, 
to  be  able  to  sav,  that  as  political  feeling 
^as  not^  mixea  up  with  the  existing  dis- 
turbances, so  religious  animosities  had  no 
oonnexion  with  them.   Let  not  the  House, 
however,  be  sure  that  if  it  delayed  to  act 
with  vigour  and  effect  against  these  in- 
fatuated  traitors,  the  rebellion  might  not 
acquire  both  a  religious  and  a  political 
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character.    Holding  as  hi^ly  as  any  man 
the  propriety  of  conciliation  in  general,, 
he  begged  to  declare  that,  to  connect  it 
with  the  bills  now  under  consideration, 
would,  in  his  view,  be  a  course  most  fatal 
to  the  public  interest.    He  earnestly  de- 
precated the  mixture  of  any  such  matters : 
this  was  in  no  respect  the  fit  opportunity 
for  the  right  hon.  baronet  to  enter  into 
the  consideration  of  any  case  of  grie- 
vance: this   was  not  the  time  for  dis- 
cussing why  Ireland  was  more  suscep- 
tible of  commotion  than  Scotland,  or  any 
other  portion  of  the   empire,    or  why  a 
better  system  of  legislation  might  not  be 
pursued   with  regard  to  the    Catholics. 
The  object  now  was,  to  put  down  all  law,  and 
to  dispose  of  all  property ;  for  this  re- 
bellion   went  to    nothing  short  of  that 
point :  every  thing  was  to  be  regulated 
according  to  the  unknown  system  of  some 
invisible  government :  by  that  it  was  to 
be  decided  how  gentlemen  were  to  let 
their  lands,  or  whether  they  should  let 
them  at  all.    This,  in  short,  was  a  re- 
bellion of  murder  and  plunder ;  and  if  the 
House  supported  the  motion  of  the  right 
hon.  baronet,  it  would  sow  more  deeply 
than   ever  the  seeds    of  perpetual  dis- 
turbance.   He  therefore  most  solemnly 
protested  against  mixing  up  matters  of 
grievance  with  the  question  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  law :  it  was  only  in  times 
of  tranquillity  that  the  House  could  legis* 
late  with  wisdom  and  effect  upon  such 
subjects.     He  felt  much  confidence,  that 
the  right  hon.  baronet  would  give  due 
weight  to  these  considerations,  and  assist 
him  in  pursuing  a  course  which  all  who 
were  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Ireland 
must,  he  thoueht,  be  disposed  to  follow^- 
a   course   which    the   aistinguished    in> 
dividual  who  had  not  lon^  since  so  ably 
advocated  the  claims  of  tne  Roman  Ca- 
tholics would  be  anxious  to  second,  and 
which  had  been  prudently  and  temperately 
adopted  on  a  former  occasion.-    When 
the  country  was  in  a  state  of  disturbance 
and  confusion,  the  year  before  last,  the 
House  had  heard    no  desire  from  any 
quarter,  that  the  claims  of  the  Catholics 
should  be  taken  into  consideration ;  all 
parties  then   studiously  abstained  from 
their  introduction,  and  it  was  not  until 
tranquillity  had  been  perfectly  restored  in 
this  country  ( Ireland  in  the  interval  re- 
maining undisturbed),  that  the  question, 
in  which  they  were  so  deeply  interested, 
was  broueht  under  the  notice  of  parlia- 
npent.    He  trusted  that  the  heads  and 
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leaders  bf  *the  Catholic  body  in  Ireland 
would  not  wish  their  diBabilities  to  be 
mixed  up  with  this  great  and  paramount 
object  of  enforcing  the  law»  and  of  pro- 
tecting the  lives  of  the  king's  loyal  sub- 
jects* No  course  could  be  more  fatal  to 
Ireland  or  to  the  expectations  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  than  that  which  on  the 
former  evening  the  right  hon.  baronet 
seemed  disposed  to  recommend*  He 
trusted  that  the  House  would  look  at  this 

?|ttestion  as  one  which  was  extremely  pain- 
ul  to  the  executif  e  government^  on  whom 
the  duty  of  bringing  ii  forward  necessarily 
devoIvM.  He  hoped  hon.  gentlemen 
would  judge*  from  the  course  pursued  by 
government  for  many  years  towards  the 
sister  couiitry,  how  anxious  those  at  the 
head  of  the  national  ai&irs  were  to  secure 
its  peace  and  tranquillity  ;  how  desirous 
they  felt  that  the  cloud  which  at  present 
darkened  its  prosperity  should  speedily 
pass  away.  It  was  true,  that  many 
pledges  had  been  given  to  the  people  of 
Ireland  of  the  anxious  desire  entertained 
by  government,  that  they  should  enjoy 
all  the  blessings  of  the  law  and  constitu- 
tion. The  very  delay  which  had  takea 
place  in  bringing  this  subject  under  the 
consideration  of  parliament  was,  in  itself, 
a  proof  of  the  conciliatory  spirit  which 
animated  the  breast  of  the  executive  go- 
vernment. They  were  most  anxious,  be- 
fore they  demanded  extraordinary  powers 
from  parliament,  that  they  should  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  Ireland;  and  they'*were  also  desirous 
of  learning  what  e&ct  was  likely  to  be 
produced  by  the  application,  in  tlie  South 
of  Ireland,  of  certara  remedies  which  had 
beeii  found  effectual  in  the  West.  The 
county  of  Galway  had  manifested  great 
symptoms  of  iniubotdtnation-^a  fact  which, 
he  believed,  an  hon.  friend  opposite,  to 
whose  exertions  the  preservation  of  the 
peaee  in  an  adjacent  county  was  chiefly 
to  be  attributed,  could  fully  substantiate : 
the  county  of  Galway  had  been,  in  fact, 
most  dangerously  disturbed,  but  it  was 
restored  to  tranquillity  by  a  due  exercise 
of  the  powers  of  the  law,  akled  by  a 
large  military  force.  In  the  sane  way  a 
special  commission  was  sent  into  the 
county  of  Limerick,  and  additional  troops 
were  also  marched  there ;  but  the  effect 
was  not  the  same.  These  messures  pro* 
ved  to  be  almost  wholly  inefficacious :  and 
therefore  it  was,  that  extraordinary  powera 
were  now  called  for.  He  was  quite  sore 
that  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  go* 


vernment  of  Ireland,  however  anxious  he 
must  be  to  administer  the  law,  as  it  now 
stood — ^however  desirous  he  must  be,  like 
his  predecessor,  to  make  the  people  of 
Ireland  duly  feel  and  appreciate  tne  be* 
nignant  sway  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
under  which  they  lived,  must  at  the  same 
time  be  convinced,  that  the  first  duty 
which  he  owed  to  that  country  was,  to 
cause  the  law  to  be  respected,  and  to  show 
that  legal  enactments  were  capable  of 
securmg  both  persons  and  property.  He 
would,  therefore,  have  been  trifling  with 
the  true  principles  of  moderation  and 
of  justice,  if  he  had  not  come  to  that 
House,  when  the  necessity  was  so  evident^ 
for  those  extraordinary  powers  which 
were  resorted  to  on  former  occtttions,  as 
the  only  remedies  against  evils  similar  to 
those  which  now  existed,  in  an  alarming 
degree.  He  was  under  the  painful  neces* 
sity  of  sutin^  to  the  House,  that  since 
the  receipt  ot  the  despatches  which  had 
been  laid  on  the  table,  fresh  accounts  had 
been  transmitted  from  the  Irish  govern- 
ment, which  showed  that  the  mischief 
was  considerably  aggravated,  both  in  cha* 
racter  and  degree.  Some  transactions 
had  occurred,  so  horrible  in  themselves, 
and  so  painfully  distressing  to  the  feelings 
of  those,  who,  like  himselt  were  intimately 
connected  with  Ireland,  that  he  could  not 
enter  into  a  detail  of  the  particulars.  The 
practice  of  attacking  houses  had  increased 
to  an  alarming  degree,  and,  in  some  in- 
stanceSf  was  accompanied  by  circumstancea 
of  extreme  barbarity.  In  one  case,  a 
house  in  which  there  were  16  police-men, 
was  surrounded  by  a  body  of  2,000  insur« 
gents ;  who,  not  beine  able  to  effect  their 
object  by  the  use  of  firearms,  had  re* 
course  to  fire,  in  order  to  compel  the 
legal  force  to  surrender.  In  that  afiray 
those  sixteen  individuals  who  were  em- 
ployed to  preserve  the  peace,  were  either 
killed  on  the  spot,  or  dangerously  woun- 
ded. The  officer  who  commanded  the 
{ garrison  of  Cork  stated,  that  he  had  seen 
arge  bodies  of  men  in  the  mountains  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  city;  and, 
though  troops  were  sent  into  the  western 
district,  and  even  marched  into  the  moun- 
tains, they  had  not  been  able  to  drive  those 
deluded  people  from  their  fastnesses.  He 
had  therefore  every  reason  to  believe  that, 
unless  the  executive  government  was  armed 
with  such  powers  as  the  Insurrection  sici 
and  the  Suspension  of  the  Hab^u  Corpus 
act  would  confer,  the  present  disturbances 
could  not  be  efiectually  put  down.    The 
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Insurrection  act  was  peculiarlj  applicable 
to  the  existing  evil*    All  the  operations  of 
those  misguided  men  were  carried  on  by 
flight.    The  visiting  of  houses,  the  forcing 
open  dwellings,  in  more  cases  to  obtain 
arms,  but  in  many  to  possess  themselves  of 
other  property,  were  effected  in  the  night 
time.     Large  parties  of  insurgents  on 
horseback  travelled  from  one  distant  part 
of  a  county  to  another  by  night,  for  ihe 
purpose  of  more  securely  effecting  their 
illegal  designs.    He  trusted  that  the  House 
would  not  call  on  him  to  state  all  the  rea- 
sons whidi  had  induced  the  lord  lieutenant 
to  wish  for  the  adoption  of  the  Insurrection 
act*    What  he  bad  stated  was,  he  thought, 
quite  sufficient  for  his  purpose.    In  his 
opinion,  the  roost  advantageous  view  which 
could  be  taken  of  this  rebellion  was,  that 
it  was  wholly  confined  to  the  ignorant 
dasses  of  the  people*-to  those  who  were 
without  property,  without  personal  influ- 
ence, without  education— with  those,  in 
short,  who  were  far  removed  from  the 
higber  orders  of  society.     None  of  the 
latter  were  in  any  degree  connected  with 
it ;  and  he  was  happy  to  say,  that  the  sin- 
cerity of  those  ardent  manifestations  of 
loyal  and  constitutional  feeling  which  he 
had  recently  witnessed  in  Ireland,  was  not 
to  be  doubted,  on  account  of  tlie  distur- 
bances which  unhappily  prevailed  in  dif- 
ferent districu.    The  influence  of  time» 
the   extension  of  civiUzation,   and   the 
encouragement  of  education,  would  render 
triumphant  that  conciliatory  feeling,  which 
the  imprudence  of  individuals,  who  endea- 
voured to  push  the  principle  too  far,  and 
too  suddenly,  had  shaken,  but  had  not 
destroyed.     It  was  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  present  state  of  affiitrs  in  Ireland, 
(extraordinary  as  it  might  seem),  that  that 
Gountiy  was  now  in  a  better  situation  than 
at  any  former  period,  although  a  portion 
of  its>  population  was  arrayed  against  the 
legal  authorities.    Those  who  were  in  this 
state  of  insubordination  were  put  in  mo- 
tion, partly  by  distress,  partly  by  evil  ha- 
bits, and  partly  by  that  system  of  cabal 
and  faction  which  was  always  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  particular  ob- 
jects^ which  nothing  but  time  could  re- 
move.   Still,  lest  such  disturbances  might 
take  the  more  dangerous  tint  of  a  political 
and  religious   rebellion,  parliament  was 
cdled  on  to'  interpose  its  authority.    The 
mischief  was,  at  present,  confined  to  the 
lower  orders ;  but  it  was  not|  therefore,  to 
be  treated  lightly;  because,  though  the 
crimes  of  those  ^eluded  men,  arising  from 
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the  cause*  he  had  enumerated,  formed  a 
I  happy  contrast  to  a  rebellion  originating  in 
religious  or  political  causes,  stiU  if  such  an 
insurrection  were  allowed  to  rsge  in  Ire- 
land for  any  considerable  period,  individ- 
uals connected  with  a  better  class  of  the 
community  might  ensage  in  those  criminal 
excesses.    He  hoped,  therefore,  that  he 
did  not  request  any  thing  beyond  wluit  the 
necessity  of  the  oase  required,  when  he 
called  on  the  House  to  enable  him  to  carry 
these  measures  into  efiect  with  the  least 
possible  delay.    It  was  his  duty  to  propose 
the  renewal  of  the  Insurrection  act,  tor  n 
period  considerablv  less  than  tlwt  to  which 
It  had  been  usually  extended.    When  he 
called  on  the  House  to  agree  to  the  mea- 
sures which  the  state  of  Ireland  rendered 
necessary  with  the  least  possible  delay,  It 
would  be  observed,  that  he  did  not  demand 
of  them  to  place  those  laws  out  of  the  reaph 
of  their  consideration  in  the  present  ses* 
sion.     They  would  have   an  immediate 
opportunity  of  judging  of  their  operatioD 
in  restoring  order ;  and  at  no  distant  day, 
they  would  hear  the  sentiments  of  his  right 
hon.  friend  the  secretary  of  state  for  the 
home  department,  than  whom  no  man  pos- 
sessed a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
probable  e&ot  of  those  measures,  as  well 
as  the  opinion  of  the  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland,  who  had  arrived  in  town  that  day. 
But  after  the  representations  which  had 
been  nude  to  government,  from  both  aides 
of  the  water,  as  to  the  necessity  of  adopt-* 
ing  efficient  and'  vigorous  measures,  to 
check  the  farther  growth  of  the  existing 
evil,  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  post^ 
pone  the  introduction  of  the  bills  to  which 
he  had  adverted,  until  the  assistance  of 
those  gentlemen  could  be  obtained.    The 
noble  marquis  concluded  with   moving. 
**  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
suppress  Insurrections,  and  prevent  the 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace  in  Ireland.** 
Sir  J.  Newport  hoped  the  House  would 
feel,  after  the  appeal  which  had  been  se 
pointedly  made  to  him  by  the  noble  lord, 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessanr  for  him 
to  make  a  few  observations.    If  the  noble 
lord,  in  his  high  situation,  upheld  as  he 
was  by  a  powerful  train  of  supporters  felt 
it  necessary  to  throw  himself  on  the  indul- 
gence of  the  House  for  a  patient  hearisgv 
how  much  more  reason  had  he  to  entreat 
their  indulgence,  whilst  he  stated  as  briefly 
ais  possible,  his  opinion  on  this  vital  ques-> 
tion.    However  painful  might  be  the  feel- 
ings which  the  noUe  lord  stated  as  actua* 
ting  him  on  this  occasion,  he  couki  assoreL 
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the  Houee  Ibafc  they  w«re  met  by  feelings 
«on  hiB  part  which  were  not  less  painful, 
because  be  was  afraid  that  he  should  be 
compelled  to  differ  oo  thia  occasion  from 
individuals  whom  be  highly  respected  and 
esteemed*  The  noble  lord  had  called  the 
attenlion  of  the  House  to  the  hands  in 
which  the  executive  government  orire- 
bud  was  at  present  placed.  In  reference 
lo  that  point,  he  would  take  leave  to  say 
ihat  there  was  no  man  in  that  House»  not 
even  the  noble  lord  himselfi  who  more 
highly  respected  the  individual  now  at  the 
hnd  of  the  Irish  government  than  he  did, 
or  who  was  a  greater  admirer  of  his  energjjr, 
his  political  talent,  his  public  spirit,  or  his 
exalted  humanity.  Long  as  hia  public 
duties  had  detained  that  noble  lord  from 
his  native  country,  and  although  peculiar 
ciroamstances  ought  induce  him  to  call,  for 
measures  of  coercion,  still  he  felt  the  most 
l^erfect  conviction,  that  tlie  noble  lord  bore 
in  his  bosom  a  heart  devoted  to  the  inter<- 
/Mis  of  his  native  country.  If  the  House 
were  now  obliged  to  adopt  a  remedy  of 
the  kmd  proposed  by  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment, he  could  conscientiously  say,  that 
the  blame  did  not  rest  with  him  ;  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  error  lay 
entirely  with  those  who  administered  the 
jiffairs  of  that  country,  he  would  refer  gen- 
tlemen to  the  Journals  of  the  House^  where 
^hey  would  find  that,  on  the  1 9th  of  June, 
.18I7»  a  motion  was  made  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  Ireland,  which  motion  was 
negatived.^— [The  clerk  here  read  the  mo- 
tion, which  was,  ^  that  an  humble  address 
bepresented  to  the  Prince  Regent,  praying 
that  his  royal  highness  would  graciously 
please  to  direct  such  a  deliberate  and  ac- 
curate inquiry,  during  the  prorogation  of 
parliament,  into  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  as  would  develope 
.the  nature  and  point  out  the  causes  of  the 
evils  which  affected  that  part  of  the  uni- 
ted kingdom,  and  devise  such  efficacious 
imd  salutary  remedies  as  appeared  most 
•adequate  to  accompltsh  that  object;  and, 
in  the  emphatic  words  of  the  act  of  union, 
**  promote  the  prosperity  and  consolidate 
the  strength  and  resources  of  the  empire."] 
Such  was  the  motion  made  in  June,  1817, 
and  that  motion  was  negatived.  It  was 
worthy  of  remark,  that  one  of  the  tellers 
who  negatived  that  motion  was  nowsecre- 
tacy  of  stale  for  the  homo  department. 
Those  who  supported  that  motion  called 
for  nothing  but  that  a  patient  and  deliber- 
.ate  inquiry  shonld  be  made  into  the  con- 
lUtion  of  the  people  of  Ireland  during  the 
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recess,  so  as  to  enable  the  House  in  Uie 
next  session  to  probe  to  the  bottom  the 
evil  under  which  that  country  suffered,  and 
to  apply  some  adequate  remedy.  That 
motion,  fair  and  moderate  as  it  was,  was 
negatived.  Was  he,  then,  under  such  cir« 
cumstances,  greatly  to  blame,  if  he  hesita- 
ted to  give  his  confidence  to  an  adminis* 
tration  which  had  acted  in  this  manner  I 
Would  he  be  justified  in  blindly  placing 
his  reliance  on  the  wisdom  or  justice  of 
those  who  had  refused  to  examine  the  ex* 
tent  and  cause  of  the  misfortunes  which 
afflicted  Ireland,  when  they  came  and  told 
the  House  (he  was  sorry 'to  say,  with  too 
much  truth,)  that  the  evils  reouired  coer- 
cive measures  to  put  them  aown?  No 
man  knew  better  than  he  did,  that  strong 
measures  were  necessary.  But  the  differ- 
ence between  the  noble  lord  and  himself 
was,  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  those 
measures.  The  noble  lord  had  said,  ''  let 
us  put  down  the  rebellion."  So,  also,  he 
said ;  but  he  could  not  agree  to  the  adop- 
tion of  most  oppressive  measures,  wh  ch 
bore  the  deceitful  semblance  of  constitU" 
tiooal  acts.  If  necessary,  let  recourse  be 
had  to  martial  law.  He  would  prrfer  even 
that  to  the  measures  proposed  by  the  no- 
ble lord ;  because  it  was  a  plain  and  clear 
proceeding,  and  did  not  pretend  to  uphold 
the  constitution,  which,  in  fact,  it  super- 
seded for  a  time.  The  noble  lord  said 
much  about  the  efficacy  of  the  insurrection 
act,  but  he  had  not  uttered  a  word  rela- 
tive to  the  laws  which  at  present  existed  in 
Ireland,  and  were  applicable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times.  He  wished  the  noble 
lord  would  give  the  English  members  some 
information  relative  to  the  acts  which  were 
to  be  found  in  the  Irish  Statute-book,  the 
White  Boy  act,  for  instance.  He  would 
venture  to  affirm,  that  there  were  not  five 
members  of  that  House  who  kaew  the  na- 
ture of  that  act.  The  noble  lord  had  al- 
luded strongly  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
peasantry  going  about  at  night.  Now, 
the  White  Boy  act  made  that  peiiaL  Not 
merely  was  the  going  about  at  night  in 
bodies,  but  individually,  a  penal  offence 
under  that  act.  He  knew  that  he  difiered 
-^-unfortunately  differed-^from  a  great 
body  of  his  countrymen;  but,  while  he 
Remained  in  that  Housev  however  painful 
the  duty  which  it  might  fcdl  to  his  lot  to 
discharge,  that  doty  he  would  fearlessly 
perform.  He  could  not  bend  his  mind  to 
place  confidence«*4)e  would  not  say  in  the 
noble  lord,  for  he  haid  no  right  to  expect 
his  coi^deaoei  he  had  never  tendered  bis 
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confidence  to  him— >but  in  some  of  those 
whom  he  knew,  and  who  formed  compo- 
nent parts  of  his  administration.  The  no- 
h\e  lord  had  stated,  that  these  coercive 
measures  were  demanded  by  the  executive 
goverpment  of  Ireland :  but,  there  was 
not  a  single  word  in  the  papers  on  their 
table  which  bore  out  this  statement.  On 
the  contrary,  there  was  one  instance,  in 
which  a  police  magistrate,  who  expressed 
a  wish  for  the  Insurrection  act,  coupled  it 
with  the  alternative  of  employing  more 
troops.  The  noble  lord  had  thrown  out 
an  insinuation,  that,  if  these  coercive  mea- 
sures were  not  resorted  to,  the  insurrection 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  would, 
)>erhap8,  assume  a  political  or  religious 
character.  Thia  observation  filled  him 
with  very  sreat  concern ;  because,  from 
what  hebaa  himself  seen,  he  did  not  think 
the  disturbances  manifested  any  symptoms 
of  a  political  or  religious  association.  The 
'best  proof  that  no  such  danger  existed  was 
to  be  found  in  this  fact— that,  at  no  period 
in  the  hbtory  of  Ireland,  had  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  and  laity  encountered 
danger  with  greater  firmness,  or  signalised 
themselves  by  the  exhibition  of  greater 
spirit,  than  they  had  recently  done,  in 
endeavouring  to  put  down  those  distur- 
bances, at  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  The 
noble  lord  said,  that  he  (sir  J.N.)  had 
stated  on  a  former  evening,  that  he  would 
Appose  all  measures  of  severity,  unless 
accompanied  by  measures  of  concih'atton. 
No  man  was  more  devoted  to  the  preser- 
vation of  order  and  tranquillity  tnan  he 
was ;  and  the  noble  lord  mistook  him,  if 
he  supposed,  that,  under  any  circumstan- 
ces, he  could  lend  his  aid  to  any  thing  that 
savoured  of  a  breach  of  the  public  peace. 
The  noble  lord  might  aay  that  the  safety 
of  the  state  required  the  executive  govern- 
inent  to  be  armed  with  those  extraordinary 
powers.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  who  con- 
'ceived  those  powers  to  be  too  extensive^ 
would  say,  "  let  the  government  have 
what  is  necessary,  and  no  more."  If  more 
troops  were  required ;  let  them  have  more. 
If  larger  powers  were  necessary,  let  their 
powers  be  extended.  Let  a  commission 
be  appointed,  attended  by  a  proper  num- 
ber of  troops,  to  sit  from  hour  to  hour, 
and  day  to  day,  until  the  insurrection  was 
put  down,  lliough  the  House  was  as- 
sembled to  discuss  the  propriety  of  passing 
an  insurrection  bill,  gentlemen*  were  not, 
petrhaps,  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
auch  a  measure.  They  ought,  when  they 
were  required  to  place  a  pensi  law  on  the 
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Statute-book,  to  be  thoroughly  conversant 
with  its  provisions.  In  the  last  year  but 
one,  a  renewal  of  this  penal  measure  was 
called  foTf  under  circumstances  of  as  open 
and  violent  insurbordination  as  were  ever 
stated  to  exist.  The  hon.  member  for 
Galway  described  the  situation  of  the 
I  country,  and  contended  that  the  Insurrec*  • 
tion  act  ought  to  be  renewed*  The  chief 
secretary  for  Ireland,  however,  held  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  and  declared  that  the  dis- 
turbances could  be  put  down  without  the 
aid  of  that  coercive  measure.  The  House 
agreed  with  him ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  that  formidable  rebellion  was 
crushed  without  the  assistance  of  the  In- 
surrection act.  What  was  the  feeling  of 
the  Judges  on  that  subject  ?  Had  not  one 
of  them,  at  Limerick,  stated  that  the  laws 
in  existence  were  sufficient  to  put  down 
the  malcontents?  Now,  what  were  the 
provisions  of  the  Insurrection  act  i  In  the 
first  place,  any  person  being  out  after  sun* 
set,  and  before  sunrise,  under  any  pretext 
whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  his  being 
absent  from  home  during  that  period,  was 
liable,  under  the  Insurrection  act,  to  trans- 
portation— not,  be  it  remembered,  by  the 
sentence  or  award  of  a  jury  (hear),  but  \ 
under  the  uncontrolled  direction  of  the 
magistrates.  The  noble  lord  had  depre- 
cated any  renewal  of  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion during  the  present  session.  But, 
however  convenient  it  nnght  be  to  his 
majesty's  cabinet,  to  postpone  the  consF- 
deration  of  that  subject,  he  believed  it 
would  not  be  found  practicable  to  put  it 
off.  As  he  had  been  one  of  that  party 
who  had  stated,  over  and  over  again, 
that  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Ireland 
would  never  be  effectually  secured  until 
an  equality  of  political  rights  was  ex- 
tendea  to  the  whole  community,  he  would 
not  compromise  his  opinions  and  feelings 
by  adopting  the  sentiments  of  thtfse  who 
told  them,  that  because  Ireland  was  in  a 
state  approaching  to  rebellion,  they  ought 
therefore  not  to  entertain  a  queslion,  the 
success  of  which  would  gready  benefit, 
and  consequently  assist  in  tranquillizing 
that  unfortunate  country.  He  had  now 
stated  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to 
oppose  the  noble  lord's  proposition.  He 
hoped  he  had  done  so  without  inflaming 
any  bad  passion.  He  had  divested  hiw- 
self,  as  far  as  he  could  of  every  impres- 
sion that  might  lead  him  to  revive  the  re- 
collection of  unpleasant  transactions ;  and 
he  entreated  the  House  to  bear  in  mind, 
above  all  things,  that  he  was  most  anxiova 
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to  Avoid  the  tuppoBition  of  giYine  any 
shadow  of  countenance  to  those  deluded 
people  who  were  filling  Ireland  with  dis- 
turbance. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  BtAdf  that  determined  as 
he  was  to  oppose  the  two  measures  proposed 
by  the  noble  lord,  he  wa9  anxious  that  the 
motives  by  which  he  was  actuated  should 
not  be  subject  to  any  misrepresentation. 
He  was  aware  of  the  disgraceful  outrages 
in  Ireland,  and  he  agreed  with  the  noble 
lord  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  put- 
ting tbem  down ;  but  he  did  not  agree 
that  the  means  proposed  by  the  noble 
lord  would  have  that  effect.  In  the  first 
place  they  were  not  authorised  by  any 
thing  that  was  to  be  found  in  the  papers 
which  had  been  laid  before  the  House. 
It  appeared  that  bodies  of  insurgents, 
amounting  to  2,  d»  and  5,000  men»  had 
been  invariably  dispersed  by  parties  of 
the  military  not  amounting  to  more  than 
SO,  50,  or  60  men.  From  these  facts,  he 
inferred,  that  if  the  powers  of  the  magis- 
tracy were  enforced  by  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  troops,  the  insurrection  might  be 
effectually  put  down.  The  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act  was  a  measure,  in 
bis  opinion,  by  no  means  applicable  to 
the  present  condition  of  Ireland ;  for  such 
a  measure  was  only  called  for  in  case  of 
actual  rebellion,  or  the  apprehension  of 
rebellion.  There  was  nothing  political  in 
the  disturbances  of  Ireland,  whatever 
might  be  said  of  their  extent  or  atrocity ; 
and  therefore  he  could  not  conceive 
either  of  the  measures  proposed  by  the 
noble  lord  likely  to  do  any  good  in  that 
counti^.  The  noble  lord  had  quoted  the 
precedent  of  1808,  for  the  proceeding 
which  be  at  present  pressed ;  but  there 
was  no  analogy  whatever  between  the 
two  cases,  the  insurrection  of  1803  being 
actually  rebellion,  while  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  it  were  of  a  very  different  descrip- 
tion from  those  who  now  appeared  to  ex- 
cite the  conduct  of  the  Irish  peasantry. 
He  agreed  with  the  noble  lord  and  others, 
that  those  who  bad  violated  the  law 
should  be  punished  for  that  violation ;  but 
then  he  would  call  for  inquiry  ns  to  the 
causes  which  had  driven  thcj  unfortunate 
peasantry  to  such  acts  of  desperation.  It 
must  be  recollected  that  none  of  the  pro- 
mises held  out  at  the  Union  to  the  Irish 
nation  had  been  realised.  He  did  not 
mean  the  promises  with  respect  to  Catho- 
lic emancipation  and  other  measures  of 
great  importance;  but  those  of  inquir 
^to   the  general  condition  of  Ire 
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with  a  view  to  the  iipplication  of  an  effec- 
tual remedy,  which  the  Irish  were  told 
should  immediately  follow  the  enactment 
of  the  Union.  Such  was  distinctly  the 
promise  made  by  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  government  of  the  day« 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  language  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  of  the  noble  marquis  himself,  and  of 
lord  Clare,  who  pledged  themselves,  as 
well  as  all  their  colleagues,  to  the  insti- 
tution of  the  inquiry  which  he  had  de- 
scribed as  soon  as  the  Union  was  carried* 
Yet  this  pledge  was  never  redeemed :  no 
inquiry  whatever  as  to  the  state  of  Ireland, 
had  ever  since  been  instituted  or  pro- 
posed. How,  then,  were  the  Irish  peo- 
Ele  likely  to  feel  towards  the  legislature 
y  which  they  had  been  so  treated,  or  to- 
wards the  statesmen  who  had  so  scanda- 
lously violated  their  positive  promises? 
But,  while  inquiry  as  to  the  state  of  Ire- 
land was  thus  withheld,  when  any  dis* 
turbance  arose  in  that  country,  nothing 
was  proposed  by  ministers  to  meet  it  but 
measures  of  violence.  He  did  not  with- 
hold his  assent  from  the  proposed  mea- 
sures through  any  distrust  or  disrespect, 
with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  no-» 
bleman  who  at  present  presided  over  the 
government  of  Ireland.  This  observation 
was  not  made  with  any  view  to  join  in 
idle  panegyric  upon  that  nobleman,  with 
whom  he  had  not  the  honour  of  any  per- 
sonal acquaintance.  It  did  not,  however, 
appear,  from  any  paper  on  the  table,  that 
this  noble  lord  had  called  for  the  extra- 
ordinary powers  with  whicli  it  was  pro- 
posed to  invest  him ;  but  if  the  noble 
marquis  had  even  made  that  call,  he,  for 
one,  would  never  accede  to  it.  All  that 
could  be  collected  frpm  the  papers  before 
the  House,  served  to  show  tnat  the  grant 
of  such  powers  was  unnecessary,  and  that 
if  an  additional  military  force  of  5,000 
men  were  stationed  in  Ireland,  the  whole 
of  the  disturbances  wliich  prevailed  might 
be  effectually  put  down  under  the  exist- 
ing law.  Yet  ministers  called  for  the 
creation  of  these  extraordinary  powers 
within  a  single  night,  and  consequently 
without  affording  any  opportunity  for 
due  deliberation.  But,  was  it  possible 
that  ministers  or  that  parliament  could 
flatter  themselves,  that  to  invest  the  mar- 
quis Wellesley  with  arbitrary  power, 
would  be  sufficient  to  restore  the  tran- 
quillity of  Ireland  ?  The  Irish  peasantry 
had  many  and  roost  severe  grievances  to 
complain  of;  and  unless  those  grievances 
were  redressed,  it  was  in  vain  to  look  fojr 
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peace  in  Ireland.  Governtnent  might  go 
on  hanging,  transporting,  impriioning,  or 
scourging  those  unhappy  people ;  but 
still,  while  their  grievances  existed,  their 
disposition  to  disturbance  would  be  still 
the  same.  The  peasant,  who  might  be 
considered  a  plant  of  the  soil,  must  be 
conciliated  by  the  granting  of  his  just 
claims,  or  he  would  ever  continue  an  in- 
surgent at  heart.  Of  the  great  body  of 
the  Irish  landlords  he  wished  to  speak 
with  every  possible  respect,  as,  from  his 
own  knowledge,  they  deserved  it.  But 
still  he  must  say,  that  they  did  not  appear 
duly  to  consider  their  own  situation,  or 
the  duties  which  appertained  to  them, 
and  which  they  most  unfortunately  neg- 
lected. Much  was  expected  from  them 
in  favour  of  their  unfortunate  country- 
men; but  he  was  sorry  to  observe  that 
that  expectation  too  often  proved  vain. 
The  system  of  tithes  was  an  universal 
subject  of  complaint  in  Ireland ;  and  why 
was  not  that  complaint  removed?  The 
non-residence  of  landlords  and  clergymen 
was,  also  a  source  of  complaint.  But 
through  the  various  and  peculiar  causes 
which  oppressed  Ireland,  the  peasantry 
of  that  country  were  placed  in  a  state  of 
wretchedness  such  as  was  not  to  be  paral- 
lelled in  any  nation  of  Europe.  In  cor* 
roboration  of  this  fact  he  could  quote  the 
authority  of  strangers  who  were  then  pre- 
sent in  the  House,  exclusive  of  the  autho- 
rity of  every  Irish  gentleman  who  heard 
him.  Upon  these  grounds,  he  thought  it 
not  too  much  to  require  that  before  the 
governor  of  Ireland  was  invested  with  ar- 
bitrary dominion  in  order  to  suppress  a 
Sartial  disturbance,  a  full  inquiry  should 
e  instituted  into  the  general  state  of  that 
country,  with  a  view  to  redress  its 
grievances,  to  rescue  it  iVom  misery,  and 
thus  effectually  to  remove  the  evils  which 
had  so  often  rendered  Ireland  a  scene  of 
disturbance  and  desolation. 

Lord  Mountcharles  conceived,  that  no- 
thing could  have  a  prior  claim  upon  the 
attention  of  parliament  than  the  devising 
of  measures  for  the  suppression  of  actual 
rebellion ;  for  it  could  not  be  disputed 
that  Ireland  was  at  present  in  that  un- 
happy state ;  although  the  hon.  member 
for  Cork  had  expressed  some  doubt  upon 
the  subject,  as  if  opposition  to  the  king's 
troops  did  not  amount  to  rebellion  and 
treason.  He  differed  very  widelv  from 
the  right  hon.  baronet  respectmg  his 
conception  of  the  White-boy  act  and 
the  Insurrection  act,  as  the  distinction 
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between  those  laws  was  very  raat«» 
rial  indeed:  the  former  entitling  the 
interposition  of  power  only  when  men 
appeared  in  a  disorderly  and  disturbed 
state  out  of  doors,  while  the  latter  war- 
ranted such  interposition,  when  suspected 
persons  were  not  found  at  home  at  certain 
nours.  Thus  the  Insurrection  act  was 
calculated  to  prevent  distoibances»  whiiO' 
the  White-boy  act  could  only  serve  to 
put  them  down  when  they  appeared. 
Which,  then,  was  the  more  desirable  law» 
that  which    prevented,    or    that    which 

Sunished.  It  was,  indeed,  quite  impossi- 
le  to  prevent  insurrection  in  Ireland^ 
without  some  such  measure  as  the  Insur- 
rection act.  The  magistrates  felt  that 
they  could  not  put  down  the  disturbances 
that  prevailed  in  Ireland  witboot  some 
such  law ;  and  from  his  own  experience 
as  a  magistrate  in  the  disturbed  districts, 
be  could  support  that  impression.  It 
could  not  be  aoubted  that  the  ordinary 
administration  of  the  law  was  insufficient 
to  meet  the  existing  spirit  of  violence. 
The  commission  at  Limerick  had  noto« 
riously  no  effect  in  quelling  the  disposi- 
tion to  tumult  in  that  county;  as  the 
very  day  after  the  commission  terminated, 
and  after  so  many  severe  examples  had 
been  made  to  the  violated  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Slack 
was  assassinated  in  a  chapel  yard,  in  con* 
sequence  of  his  having  given  some  infer-' 
mation  to  government.  Thus,  it  ap« 
peared,  that  these  desperadoes  were  in  no 
degree  under  the  innuence  of  religion ; 
that  religion  of  no  kind  had,  in  fact,  any 
connexion  with  their  misconduct.  He 
agreed  fully  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Cork,  as  to  the  state  of  distress  in  which 
the  peasantry  of  Ireland  were  involved ; 
and  lie  hoped  that  minbters  would  grant 
relief  to  that  distress  to  the  utmost  extent 
that  their  resources  could  afford.  He  had 
himself  endeavoured  to  mitigate  this  dis- 
tress as  far  as  his  means  enabled  him ; 
and  he  most  sincerely  regretted  that  those 
means  were  unequal  to  his  wishes  for  re- 
lieving his  countrymen,  many  of  whom 
were  actually  starving.  He  spoke  of  the 
misery  of  th\3  people  in  the  county  of 
Clare,  with  which  he  was  more  imme« 
diately  connected.  The  hon.  member 
for  Cork  had  recommended  the  employ- 
ment of  more  troops  as  the  best  means  of 
suppressing  the  disturbances;  but  he 
could,  from  his  own  knowledge,  state, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  any  number  of 
troops  to  endure  the  haras:^ing  marchel 
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which  the  vftrious  stn^^bg  parties  of  In- 
•argents  required  to  disperse  their  force, 
and  to  prevent  the  loyal  iDhabitants  fron 
being  attacked  or  des'troyed  at  late  hoars 
of  the  night,  and  In  iridel j  separated  and 
distant  parts.  The  Insurrection  act,  in 
compelling  the  inhabitants  of  each  dis- 
trict to  be  at  home  within  certain  hours, 
would  be  a  mudi  more  effectual  means 
of  putting  down  the  insurrection,  of  pire- 
serving  the  peace,  and  protecting  the 
loyal  inhabitants,  than  anj  amount  of 
military  force  Uiat  might  be  sent  to  Ire- 
land. He  was  quite  aware  that  the  pro- 
posed measures  were  unconstitutional ; 
but  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  they  were 
only  to  exist  for  six  months,  and  he  felt 
it  much  better  to  endure  the  existence 
of  such  measures,  particularly  as  they 
were  but  temporary,  than  to  have  the 
constitution  itself  placed  in  a  state  of 
imminent  peril.  The  hon.  member  for 
Cork  bad  objected  to  what  he  called  the 
hurry  with  which  it  was  proposed  to 
press  the  measures  brought  forward  by 
the  noble  marquis;  but  his  complaint 
was,  that  those  measures  were  not  brought 
forward  much  sooner. 

Mr.  Spring  Riee  said,  that  he  should  ill 
discharge  his  duty  if  he  did  not  take  oc- 
casion to  exprevs  his  opinion  upon  this 
subject,  especially  from  his  local  con-* 
nection  with  the  district  to  which  the  dis- 
cussion mainly  referred.  He  felt  some 
difficulty  in  determining  how  to  proceed 
when  the  noble  secretary  of  state  so  con- 
fidently declared,  '<  You  must  pass  these 
two  coercive  measures,  or  the  insur- 
rection in  Ireland  cannot  be  put  down, 
and  this  you  must  do  without  any  inquiry 
Into  the  cause  of  that  insurrection."  He 
was  as  willing  as  any  man  to  join  in 

Sutting  down  rebellion  or  insurrection ; 
ot  he  must  say,  that  it  would  be  con- 
solatory to  hb  mind  as  an  Irishman  and  a 
IKend  to  common  justice,  to  hear  from 
the  noble  proposer  of  these  measures, 
that  an  inquiry  as  to  the  state  of  Ireland 
was  to  be  instituted  before  such  measures 
were  passed.  Hie  noble  lord  had  stated, 
that  such  an  inquiry  would  be  gone  into 
at  a  future  time^  while  he  called  upon  the 
House  to  agree  to  his  propositions  of  co- 
ercion merely  upon  the  authority  of  the 
papers  before  the  House.  But  he  could 
not  admit  that  the  papers  on  the  table  by 
any  means  proved  the  necessity  of  the 
measures  alluded  to,  while  the  authority 
of  lord  Wellesley  did  not  appear  in  evi- 
dence, any  more  than  the  grounds  upon 


which  it  rested.    Let  the  distoilmnoes  in 
Ireland  be  pot  down  by  coercion,  if  that 
were  sufficient ;  but  he  hoped  and  trusted, 
that  some  inquiry  would  be  afterwards 
gone  into  with  respect  to  the  general 
state  of  Ireland,  and  the  best  mode  of 
managing  its  government,  with  a  view  to 
the  happmess  of  the  people.    The  Honso 
had  been  confidently  told  by  the  noble 
marquis  that  the  re-enactment  of  the  in« 
surrection  law,   with  the  passing  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  aet,  would  serve  efiectu-* 
ally  to  put  down  the  present  distuibancea 
in  Ireland.    But  how  could  the  noble 
lord  relv  so  much  upon  the  efficacy  of 
laws,  which,  having  been  already  tried» 
had  proved  totally  inefiectual  to  the  resto- 
ration of  tranquillity  in  Ireland  ?    They 
had  been  ineffectual,  because,  within  the 
long  period  that  had  elapsed  since  the 
Union  was  carried,  no  inquiry  had  been- 
instituted,  no  attempt  had  belen  made  to 
ascertain  or  to  remedy,   the  real  and  ge- 
neral grievances  of  Ireland.    Lord  Bacon 
had  observed,  that  *'  to  allay  sedition, 
Tou  must  expel  the  matter  of  It.'*    But^ 
he  was  sorry  to  say,   that  no  measures 
were  taken  to  expel  the  matter  of  sedl- 
Uon  in  Ireland.    With  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act,  he  could  not  help  declaring  that  he 
saw  no  necessity  or  utility  for  the  passing 
of  such  a  law  in  the  present  state  of  Ire- 
land, there  being  nothing  whatever  po- 
litical in  the  disturbances  which  prevailed 
in  Ireland ;  and  having  gone  to  that  coun- 
try immediately  after  the  last  session,  he 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  fMj^  examining ' 
the  character  of  those  disturbances.    The 
noble   marquis  must  himself  foe  aware, 
that  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act  was  a  measure  applied  only  to  diSr 
turbances  exclusively    polHical.     Upon 
what  grounds,   dien,  dni  the  noble  lord 
introduce  it  upon  this  occasion  i    Now, 
as  to  the  Insurrection  act,  without  enter- 
ing into  any  discassion  respecting  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  such  measure  in  the  pre- 
sent circomstancea  of  Ireland,  he  could 
not  admit  that,  under  anv  circumstances, 
the  measure  should  be  adopted  In  its  pre- 
sent shape.    That  measure  was,   indeed, 
such  as  to  call  loudly  for  some  alteration, 
which  might  be  discussed,  and  which  be 
thought  must  be  agreed  to,   in  a  com- 
mittee, if  the  noble  lord  were  not  deter- 
mined to  press  it  through  the  House  with 
such  precipitancy,  as  to  afford  only  one 
night  ft>r  deliberation.    If  the  noble  lord 
would  afford  due  time  and  opportunity 
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for  the  comideratioD  of.  this  m^asore^ 
nach  of  what  he  felt  it  necefiMir  to  say 
upon  this  occatioa  might  be  ipared.  The 
modification  which  be  proposed  io  the 
Insurrection  act»  and  of  the  necessity  of 
adopting  which  he  thought  he  could  have 
no  difficulty  in  satisfying  the  House*  re- 
lated to  the  mode  In  wmch  the  law  was 
admioistered— that  administration  bemg 
as  different  from  what  was  right,  and  pre- 
valent in  this  country,  as  ao^  animal  of 
one  species  could  be  diTOrent  from 
another.  By  this  act,  which  created  a 
newo&nce,  the,  magistrates  of  the  dis- 
trict were  armed  wiui  a  new  power,  of 
fraosporting  for  seven  years  any  man 
detected  in  that  offence— -which  consisted 
in  a  man's  being  found  to  be  absent  from 
bdme  within  particular  hours  of  the  night, 
that  is,  from  sun-set  to  sun-rise.  Now, 
without  canvassing  the  character  of  this 
oflbnce  at  present,  he  would  state  that  he 
most  decidedly  objected  to  the  mode  of 
trying  the  alleged  offender.  That  mode 
was,  indeed^  such  as  to  imply  a  very 
clumsy  system  of  legislation,  particu- 
Jarly  as  it  served  to  sow  the  seeds  of  per- 
petual dissentioD  between  the  magistracy 
and  the  papulation  of  their  respective 
districts.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  practice 
In  Ireland,  to  send  a  barrister,  sometimes 
a  Serjeant  at  law,  to  assist  the  magistrates 
in  their  deliberation  upon  such  offences ; 
but  still  the  magistrates,  who  had  the 
power  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  juries  on 
auch  trials  if  they  thought  fit,  were  found 
uniformly  to  dispense  with  the  exercise  of 
that  power.  What  must  Englishmen, 
and  particularly  the  English  members  of 
that  House,  think  of  the  constituted  tri- 
bunal invested  with  such  extraordinary 
power  to  transport  their  fellow-subjects, 
for  seven  years,  to  Botany  Bay,  without 
any  reference  of  the  case  to  the  consider- 
.ation  of  a  jury  ?  He  had  himself  attended, 
as  a  magistrate,  at  several  sittings  of  the 
.magistracy  of  his  native  county,  when 
engaged  in  administering  this  Insurrection 
act,  and  he  never  knew  a  single  instance 
in  which  a  jury  was  called  m  to  aid  in 
trying  the  accused,  and  the  same  practice 
he  had  reason  to  believe,  prevailed  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary  at  the  meetings  of 
the  magistracy.  Was  not  this  evil  pecu- 
.liarly  to  be  deplored,  especially  consider- 
ing the  character  and  constitution  of  the 
magistracy  in  Ireland  ?  Upon  this  con- 
stitution and  character  he  would  say 
nothing  himself,  but  merely  quote  the 
words  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby,  who 
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had  been  lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and 
who  had  particularly  examined  the  sub-. 
ject«  And  what  were  the  words  of  that 
eminent  individuid  i  Why,  that  he  had 
fouled  many  of  them  ver^  ignorant,  per-, 
sons  who  had  been  waiters  at  countrv 
inns,  and  frequently  in  the  habit  of  stand- 
ing behind  the  chairs  of  the  grand  jury. 
Upon  this  subject  he  should  say  nothing, 
more,  but  merely  add  the  expression  of 
his  earnest  wish  that  the  generality  of  tlie- 
magistracy  of  Ireland  bore  some  resem-« 
blance  to  those  of  this  country.  The 
magistrates  of  Limerick,  who  were  pe« 
culiarly  respectable,  had  no  doubt  been 
most  meritoriously  active  in  their  endea- 
vours to  quell  the  disturbances  in  that 
county.  He  had,  indeed,  been  himself 
two  entire  nights  out  of  bed  in  pursuit 
of  the  insurgents,  and  he  could  say,  that 
his  friend  the  gallant  officer  behind  him 
(Captain  0*Grady)  was  most  indefati* 
gablv  active  upon  the  occasion.  Yet  at 
a  full  meeting  of  the  Limerick  magistrates, 
an  address  to  government  was  agreed  to, 
quite  in  coincidence  with  the  sentiments 
which  he  had  expressed  witli  respect  to 
the  Insurrection  act.  The  preamble  to 
that  address  set  forth  the  state  of  Ireland, 
which  was  forcibly  depicted;  and  this 
preamble  was  followed  by  a  prayer,  that 
parliament  should  be  immediateljr  assem« 
bled,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
the  causes  and  origin  of  the  present  dis- 
turbances, and  devising  adequate  means 
for  their  suppression,  and  placing  the 
tranquillity  or  the  country  upon  a  per* 
manent  basis.  The  address,  adverting  to 
the  Insurrection  act,  described  it  as  n 
measure  well  suited  to  the  exigency  of 
the  case ;  but  suggested  the  expediency 
of  modifying  the  clause  with  respect  to 
the  trial  of  offences  under  that  act. 
Such  was  the  substance  of  the  resolutions 
and  the  address  agreed  to  by  the  meeting 
alluded  to ;  and  upon  moving  for  the  pro* 
duction  of  that  document,  he  hoped  he 
should  meet  no  opposition  from  the  noble 
lord,  OB  it  was  material  to  put  the  House 
in  possession  of  it,  with  a  view  to  afford 
information  from  an  authority  best  quali- 
fied to  furnish  it*  The  information  of 
these  gentlemen  was  indeed  intitled  to 
the  utmost  attention  with  regard  to  the 
mode  of  administering  the  insurrection 
law,  coming  as  it  did  from  those  who 
were  magistrates  themselves.  To  the  re- 
presentation of  those  magistrates,  niw 
nisters,  however,  did  not  think  proper  to 
attend ;  for  th^ir  desire  for  inquiry  wm 
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disregarded,  white  it  was  proposed  to  re* 
enact  the  insurrection  law  of  the  54fih  of 
Geo.  Srd,  without  any  modification  what* 
ever.  The  objectionable  clause,  as  these 
magistrates  pronounced  it,  respecting  the 
mode  of  administering  the  law,  was,  it 
appeared,  still  to  be  retained.  But  if  re- 
tained, he  would  ask  any  lawyer  who 
heard  him,  whetheri  since  England  had 
any  pretension  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  free 
constitution,  such  a  tribunal  as  this  act 
would  create  was  ever  before  known  to 
exist  ?  There  was  this  very  material  dif- 
ference between  such  a  tribunal  and  a 
special  commission,  that  a  judge  of  the 
land  presided  at  the  latter,  who  came 
into  tne  country  without  any  local  pre- 
judice to  gratify,  and  left  the  country, 
after  performing  his  doty,  without  en- 
gendering or  promoting  any  local  dissen- 
tions.  Bot  such  could  not  be  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  mode  of  administering 
the  Insurrection  act,  for  the  magistrates 
who  exercised  Its  powers  roust  become 
odious  to  the  people  around  them,  or 
-serve  to  plant  eternal  discord  between 
the  magistracy  and  the  peasantry.  It 
could  hardly  be  doubted,  indeed,  that 
any  magistrate  who  should  transport  a 
peasant  for  the  offence  created  by  the  In- 
.  surrection  act,  would  be  but  too  likelT  to 
have  his  person  and  residence  pointed  out 
as  objects  of  jealousy  or  revenge  to  the 
■children  and  connections  of  the  unfortu- 
nate transport.  Thus  a  remedy  was  ap- 
plied, accompanied  by  a  danger  which 
*must  long  continue,  whatever  might  be 
the  effect  of  the  remedy.  The  remedy 
was  indeed  problematical,  while  the 
danger  was  certain.  The  hon.  and  learn- 
ed gentleman  stated,  that  he  should  be 
as  ready  as  any  man  to  invest  government 
with  any  powers  necessary  to  put  down 
insurrection ;  but  he  coiild  not  accede  to 
the  establishment  of  a  power  that  went  be- 
yond the  exigency  of  the  case.  It  could 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  re- 
medy proposed  by  the  noble  marquis  was 
but  temporary,  while  the  evil  which  it 
was  meant  to  meet  was  permanent. 
•  Among  the  great  causes  of  the  popular 
discontent  and  disturbance  in  Ireland, 
-the  tithe  system  was  notoriously  among 
•the  first.  But  the  mode  of  collecting 
the  revenue  was  also  a  prolific  source  of 
discontent  and  violence;  and  esoecially 
that  part  of  the  law  which  referrea  to  the 
dtstineries*  The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer must,  he  was  sore,  from  his  peculiar 
^^eling  and  habits  of  thinkiogi  be  quite 


shocked  to  learn  that  one-fborth  of  the 
convictions  which  took  place  in  Ireland 
arose  out  of  the  distillery  laws.  Such 
certainly  was  the  fact  during  the  last  four 
years;  the  whole  of  the  convictions  in 
Ireland  being  16,000,  while  those  respect^ 
ing  the  distilleries  amounted  to  4,000* 
Therefore  he  must  take  leave  to  say,  that 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  the 
most  efficient  ally  of  captain  Rock.— • 
There  was  one  objection,  which  hewoold 
again  press  upon  the  attention  of  the 
House,  against  the  precipitate  adoption  of 
the  measures  proposed  by  the  noMe  lord ; 
namely,  that  one  of  those  measures  was 
quite  imperfect,  as  he  thought  he  had 
nilly  shown ;  while  as  to  thesuspenaiott  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  be  would  appeal 
to  any  English  ffeotleman  who  beard  bim» 
whether  he  woiud  agree  to  the  enactment; 
of  such  a  measure  for  any  part  of  £ng« 
land,  upon  such  documents  as  had  been 
produced,  or  such  arguments  as  had  been 
adduced,  by  the  noble  marquis?  He 
called,  then,  upon  the  members  for  Boff- 
land,  to  deal  with  Ireland  as  they  would 
with  their  own  country.  They  would  re- 
collect, he  hoped,  that  thev  were  repre- 
sentatives for  Ireland  as  well  as  lor  Bng- 
kind,  particularly  as  the  Irish  membera 
never  forgot  that  they  were  as  much  bound 
to  attend  to  the  interests  of  England  as 
to  those  of  their  own  country.  He  cidted 
then  upon,  nay  he  implorecl,  the  English 
members  not  to  allow  the  constitution  to 
be  unnecessarily  violated  or  suspended 
with  respect  to  Ireland ;  lor,  if  they  did| 
they  must  prepare  their  minds  for  the  con- 
sequences. If  the  English  members,  in- 
deed, allowed  ministers  to  contract  the 
habit  of  suspending  the  constitution,  or 
trifle  with  its  principles,  their  fiite  coold 
easily  be  predicted,  and  there  was  every 
reason  to  apprehend  that  that  House  would 
soon  cease  to  be  any  thing  like  a  firee  re- 
presentative assembly. 

Captain  O^Grady  said,  he  wished  to 
state  his  grounds  ror  voting  in  ftvour  of 
the  proposed  measures.  He  had  been  re^ 
siding  in  a  county  since  the  last  session 
which  was  by  fiir  the  most  disturbed  of 
any  in  Ireland.  He  lamented  that  dis- 
turbance, and  the  circumstances  which 
had  contributed  to  its  origin  and  progress; 
but,  for  many  reasons,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  insurrection  act  was  necessary  to 
its  suppression,  though  the  strongest  mea^^ 
sure  that  could  be  devised  without  ame- 
lioration would  not  effectually  answer  the 
purpose.    The  disturbance^  lie  was  con* 
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vificed  bid  no  reference  to  poUHcl  or  r0« 
ligioit  generally^  but  wai  *  chiefly  con* 
nected  with  local  circumatances,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  rapidly  apreading,  and 
must  be  met  with  vigour,  or  incalculable 
miachief  would  ensue.  It  was  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  peasantry  of  Ireland 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  power  of 
the  laws,  and  that  of  the  magistracy ;  they 
knew  that  power  well,  l>ut,  under  existing 
eircuBistanoes,  they  had  the  meana  of 
eluding  it*  When  magistrates  took  out 
Ibe  military  to  enforce  obedience  to  the 
laws,  it  was  seldom  that  ihey  could  meet 
with  the  violators  of  them.  They  were 
a  the  habit  of  assembling  and  carryinff 
M  their  depredations  in  small  parties,  ana 
in  varioua  plaoei;  they  acted  like  banditti 
-^hey  went  out  in  darkness,  selected  the 
Blaoea  which  they  supoosed  least  defended 
nsr  their  exploits,  atta  it  was  dmost  im- 
possible for  the  magistrates  and  the 
soldiery  to  catch  theoa.  If,  indeed,  a 
maffistrate  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in 
with  them,  and  take  them  in  arms,  he 
might  confine  them  for  a  time,  but  he 
could  do  nothing  more ;  he  could  not 
rid  the  country  of  them ;  they  might 
come  out  again  in  six  months  upon  the 
magistrates,  who  had  renderd  themselves 
obnoxious  by  their  attempts  to  put  them 
down.  He  was  satisfied  the  existing  laws 
were  not  sufficient  to  procure  tranquillity. 
The  House  was  told  that  the  first  meeting 
of  the  magistrates  of  the  county  of 
Limerick  relative  tp  those  disturbances 
was  not  public :  ha  would  tell  them  why 
it  could  not  be  public.  The  fact  was, 
that  the  country  gentlemen  were  afraid, 
hf  public  advertisement^  to  acquaint  the 
djsturbera  of  the  peace,  that  they  woidd, 
on  a  certain  day  and  hour,  abandon  their 
houses  to  the  mercy  of  the  populace.  The 
meeting  wni  held  widiout  public  advertise* 
naent,  niid«6uld  not  therefore  be  a  public 
meeting.  The  magistrates  assembled  and 
did whM  had  been  detailed  to  the  House; 
and  in  praying  for  the  revival  of  the  in« 
aurrectioa  act,  thc^  wished  the  clause  to 
be  dispensed  with  which  took  cases  out  of 
the  trml  by  the  ordinary  jury.  But  it  ap- 
peared that  the  ordinary  laws  were  inade- 
quate to  the  repression  of  those  disorders. 
The  special  cooiaaission  had  no  e&ct  in  in*- 
licaidaiir^  their  perpetrators;  for,  on  the 
very  night  on  which  the  jw^es  arrived  in 
the  town  to  open  the  commisBion»  a  soldier 
who  had  straggled  from  his  party  was 
knocked  down  end  deprived  of  his  arms. 
9^$  in  speaking  of  the  power  of  the 
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special  commission,  if  was  only  necessary 
to  inform  the  House,  that  a^paoic  had, 
seized  the  witnesses  for  the  Grown.  Those 
who  were  to  act  as  jurymen  were  also  in- 
timidated; and  excuses  were  returned, 
stating  that  they  were  afraid  to  leave  their 
homes  and  families,  lest  all  which  they 
held  most  dear  should  be  sacrificed  in  their 
absence.  The  consequence  was,  that  if  the 
gentlemen  who  were  ususlly  sworn  at 
grand  jurors,  and  never  before  acted  as  a 
petty  jury,  had  not  come  forward  and 
served  as  petty  jurors,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  found  a  jury  to  put 
the  commission  in  force*  When  the  ma- 
gistrates, therefore,  saw  the  ipefficacy  of 
the  existing  laws,  they  assembled  in  the 
jury  room  to  petition  for  the  revivd 
of  the  Insurrection  act  in  its  foil  powers, 
which  was  accordingly  done.  Thil  b^ 
came  the  more  imperative»  because  in- 
formation to  convict  ofenders  was  not  to 
be  procured.  £very  gentleman  might  get 
a  certain  degree  of  information,  but  be 
defied  any  one  to  obtain  sworn  informal 
tions.  Ho  had  himself  made  great  ex- 
ertions to  get  informations  on  oath,  but 
conid  not  succeed ;  the  deponent  Would 
state  his  belief,  but  would  not  swear  or 
sign  pspers  which  would  make  him  a  w  it* 
neM*  It  was  certain  that  the  peasantry 
had  now  established  a  system  of  terror  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  gentlemen 
could  not  go  to  bed  but  under  an  ex- 
pectation of  being  disturbed  with  the  report 
of  musketry  before  morning.  Under  the 
existing  laws,  even  if  a  magistrate  came 
to  the  house  of  a  peasant  by  night,  and 
found  that  he  was  from  home,  and  if  be 
waited  until  his  return  and  saw  evident 
marks  of  a  n%ht*8  fatigue,  yet  he  bad  no 
power  to  take  him  into  custody.  If  he 
asked  the  man  what  he  had  been  about,  be 
might  answer  as  an  English  peasant  would 
•>-*<  what  IS  that  to  you  V*  Where,  then, 
was  there  any  law  to  prevent  theee  men 
from  gomg  out  by  night,  and  from  ma- 
raudinff,  murdering,  wnd  pillaging  as  tliey 
pleased  ?  He  thought  the  gentry  of  the 
disturbed  part  of  Ireland,  the  best  judges 
of  the  necessity  of  the  proposed  measures. 
They  had,  in  the  first  instance,  prayed  for 
a  naodificMl  ibaurrection  act,  and  the  in- 
creased urgency  of  events  caused  them  to 
pray  for  an  insurrection  act  without  mo- 
dification.— He  did  notmean  then te|(0 into 
a  detail  of  the  grievances  under  which  the 
people  of  Ireland  suffiH'ed ;  but  he  would 
take  the  opportnnity  of  stating,  that  there 
was  no  man  more  anxious  than  he  was  to 
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get  ifd  of  that  fntderable  nuisance*  the 
tithe  system.'  He  did  not  wish  to  put  a 
Bhillhig  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  clergy ; 
bat  be  was  convinced  th^t  if  this  system 
was  contmued  for  any  long  time»  its  resalt 
would  be  most  ruinous ;  and  he  feared  it 
would  produce  the  destruction  of  more  pro- 
perty than  its  own*  Whoever  would  bring 
Tprwwi  bis-  mind  and  labour  to  get  rid  of 
that  systenii  would  deserve  the  thanks  of 
iris  country.  He  was  far  from  thinking 
tfiat  conciliation  towards  the  people  of 
Irelasid  should  not  be  adopted :  he  thought 
ft  would  be  well  that  an  anxiety  should 
be  shown  on  the  part  of  England  for  their 
social  wdfinre  and  moral  improvement. 
Conciliation  had  always  been  hailed  by 
inland  as  a  blessing ;  and  not  less  so  now, 
after  the  hopes  which  they  had  been  led 
^  entertain*  He  begged  leave  to  state  m 
conclusion^  that  in  voting  for  the  present 
ineasuresy  he  was  not  actuated  by  either 
Srritadon  or  teaif  but  went  upon  the  ground 
i>f  absolute  necessity.  He  thought  that 
tiie  measures  proposed  were  those  of  hu- 
taianity  towaras  the  unfortunate  peopfe, 
as  in  all  probability  they  would  save 
tfaem  from  the  bayonet  or  the  gallows. 
fie  hoped  the  House  would  entrust  the 
government  with  the  powers  required, 
wlrich  he  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  would 
be  weB  and  usefully  applied. 

Mr.  G.  Dawson  rose,  principalty  with  a 
yiewto  notice  the  observations  of  a  right 
faon.  baronet,  respecting  his  right  hon. 
iHendy  the  Secretanr  of  State  for  the  home 
department  (Mr.  F^el).  The  ri^ht  hon. 
baronet  bad  referred  to  a  resolutjon  nro- 
posed  by  him  in  18I7»  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  evils  witli  which  Ireland  was  then 
afflicted,  and  which  resolution  had  been 
opDOsed  by  his  right  hon.  friend.  The 
rtgnt  hon.  baronet  must  have  forgotten 
that  his  right  hon.  friend  had  proposed 
several  Committees  in  the  course  of  that 
very  year,  all  having  for  their  object  the 
belief  of  Ireland  from  the  subjects  of 
complaint.  He  need  only  mention  the 
Committee  relatnsg  to  Distilimion,  and 
that  respecting  Grand  Jury  Pt'esentments. 
And,  because  nis  right  boo.  friend  had,  at 
the  end  of  a  session,  declined  adopting  a 
sweeping  motion  of  the  right  hon.  baronet 
he  was  now-accused  of  an  indisposition  to 
removed  the  evils  oJluded  to.  He  was  un- 
able to  Judge»  from  the  speech  of  the 
right  faon.  bartmety  whether  he  intended 
to  support  the  present  bUl  or  to  oppose  it, 
but  it  certainly  would  be  most  extraordi- 
nary if  he  did  not  support  it.    H6  had^  in 
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1SI7,  supported  the  Insurrection  bill,  la 
oonseqilcnce  of  a  single  meethig  which 
had  taken  place  some  time  before  ;  and^^ 
surely,  he  would  not  resist  the  bill  now. 
when  nearly  the  whole  south  of  Ireland 
was  in  a  state  of  insurrection. 

Sir  H.PameU  said,  he  had  lost  no 
opportunity  to  collect  information  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  disturbances  in 
Ireland,  and  he  hod  come  to  the  decision^ 
that  nothing  short  of  the  measures  pro- 
posed could  put  them  down :  these  mea- 
sures had  become  absolutely  necessary! 
He  would  not  at  present  enter  into  a  de- 
tail of  the  circumstances  which  justified 
them;  but  he  must  soy,  that  the  papers 
referred  to  by  the  noble  lord,  did  not  go 
to  the  full  explanation  of  the  extent  ot 
the  evil.  In  voting  for  these  measures, 
he  begged  to  be  understood  that  be  did 
not  agree  with  the  noble  lord  as  to  the 
condition  on  whieh  these  measures  of  se- 
verity were  to  be  passed.  He  thought 
some  time  ought  to  be  given  to  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  causes  which  had  led  to 
such  disastrous  results.  He  was  quite  sa- 
tisfied that  whatever  success  attended  the 
proposed  measures  in  the  first  instance,  it 
would  be  of  a  temporary  character*  If 
permanent  tranquillity  waste  be  obtained^ 
the  House  must  go  into  an  early  inquiry 
as  to  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to 
the  existing  state  of  tumult  and  disorder. 

Mr.  BuUer  said,  he  did  not'  concur 
with  the  noble  lord  in  thinking  that  strong 
measures,  to  the  extent  which  he  had 
demanded,  were  necessary  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  disorders  in  Ireland.  It 
nad  been  allowed  on  all  hands,  tiiat  they 
did  not  originate  in  politics  or  religion. 
Their  origin  was  in  local  distress ;  aild  this 
he  conceived  was  a  reason  why  magistrates 
should  not  be  impowered  to  act  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  Insurrection  act. 
Those  magistrates  were  not  so  often  great 
landed  proprietors  as  middlemen:  audi 
these  men  would,  in  case  the  Insiirrec- 
tion  act  passed,  have,  in  the  capacity  of 
jurors,  (he  power  of  transporting  insol- 
vent tenants— a  power  with  which  they 
ought  not  to  be  entrusted. 

Mr.  Graitan  was  persuaded,  that  coer- 
cive measures  of  every  description  would, 
in  the  end,  be  found  ineffectual.  They 
might  hang  and  shoot  the  people,  but  the 
evil  would  still  go  on ;  and  as  for  giving 
increased  power  to  the  magistracy  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  consti- 
tuted as  the  present  magistracy  were.' 
he  should  prefer  seeing  4  bill  for  de- 
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rifing  them  of  all  Ihey  had  alreadjr. 

b  such  a  bill  he  would  give  hii  hearty 
support. 

'  Sir  JP.  Burdett  expressed  his  surprise  at 
the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord,  who,  having 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years  had  the  op- 

fortunity  of  knowing^  the  real  state  of 
relandy    of  ascertaining   the  numerous 
evils  which  pressed  upon  her,  and  of  be-- 
comine  acquainted  with  their  causes,  had 
nevertheless  neglected  all  inquiry,  and 
delayed  every  remedy,  until  now  that  he 
called  upon  the  House  to  put  down  by 
force,    tnose   mlschiefii    which  he    had 
thus   neffligently   suffered    to   accumu- 
late.     He   confessed   he    did  not    see 
why  the  House  should  consent  to  go  on 
with  measures,  which  were  thus  used  for 
a  timet  and  then  laid  aside  until  they 
again  became  necessary.     He  was  sur- 
prised that  the  noble  lord  should  have  the 
face  to  get  up  and  call  for  the  repetition 
of  measures  of  dreadful  oppression,  with- 
out giving  the  legislature  an  opportunity 
of  inquiring  into  the  nature  and  origin  of 
the  evils  for  which  these  palliatives  were 
required.    Was  it  to  be  tolerated,  that 
Ireland  should  know  nothing  of  this  coun- 
try, but  through  bloodshed  and  the  gib- 
bet I    He  for  one  did  not  think  that  the 
evils  of  Ireland  were  to  be  remedied  by 
such  means ;  and  that  this  was  the  preva- 
lent opinion  in  the  House,  he  was  con- 
Tincea  from  what  he  had  heard  on  the 
present   occasion.      He   perceived  that 
«very  member  who  gave  his  support  to 
the  proposed  measures,  had  done  so  with 
considerable  reluctance,  as  if  convinced 
that  the  remedy  of  the  evil  did  not  lie  in 
them.'    He  was  glad  to  witness  this  sym- 
pathy, and  he  trusted  those  gentlemen 
would  act  up  to  its  suggestions,  by  com- 
pelling the  noble  lord  to  do  what  he  had 
so  long  neglected.    It  was  said  that  the 
disturbances  in  Ireland  did  not  arise  from 
any  political  feelings.      He  firmly  be- 
lieved they  did  not.    It  was  impossible 
that  greater  affection  towards  the  sove- 
reign could  be  evinced,  or  that  a  stronger 
sense  could  be  entertained  of  the  compli* 
ment  ^  paid  them,   than  was  shewn   b^ 
the  Irish  people  in  the  recent  visit  of  his 
inajesty  to  tbeir  country.    This  feeling 
was  not  limited — it  was  general  through- 
out the  island.     That  visit  had  be  be- 
lieved, done  some  gocd ;  but  it  was  im- 
possible that  his  majesty  should  work  mi- 
racles.    Had  ministers  taken  advantage 
of  the  royal  visit*  as  they  ought  to  have 
done— bad  they   instituted  measures  for 
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Mcertainlng  the  causes  of  the  evils  which, 
for  many  years  had  afflicted  that  country, 
and  taken  pains  to  apply  the  proper  re- 
medy, the  House  might  have  been  spared 
the  painful   task  which  they  were  noif 
called  upon  to  perform.    But,  supposing 
the  mischiefs  existing  in  Ireland  to  be  aa 
bad  as  thev  were  represented-^tUl  he 
would  ask,  what  remedy  was  there  in  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  ?  Surdy 
the  government  had  alreaoy  the  power  aa 
much  as  it  would  then  have,  of  arresting 
persons  on  suspicion.    The  suspension  m, 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act  did  not  give  them 
more;  for  under  that  they  had  no  autho- 
tity  to  arrest  any  man  witliout  fair  ground 
of  suspicion.      He  maintained  that  the 
government  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  this 
conduct ;  and  to  attributed  the  whole  of 
it  to  the  system  of  the  noble  lord,  who 
had  suffered  those  evils  to  increase,  and 
now  came  down  with  great  complacency 
to  ask  the  House  to  trust  his  incapable 
hands   with  a  power  which  he  had  be- 
fore grossly  abused.    It  was  said,  that  the 
exercise    of   thb   great  power   was  to 
be   confided   to   the   magistrates.     He 
was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Ire« 
land  to  be  a  competent  judge  in  this  re- 
spect ;  but,  from  every  thing  which  he  had 
heard  in  the  course  of  the  present  discus* 
sion,  the  magistrates  were  the  last  persona 
to  whom  such  a  power  should  be  con- 
fided.   A  noble  lord  bad  stated,  that,  be- 
fore the  month  of  October  last,  ministera 
were  made  acouainted  with  the  disturbed 
state  of  Ireland,  and  that  they  were  at  that 
time  intreated  to  call  parliament  together 
to  consider  of  the  subject.  Why  had  they 
not  done  so  \    Instead  of  this,  they  suu- 
fered  the  mischief  to  reach  its  present  in- 
tolerable height,  and  then  came  down  for 
fresh  powers.    Now,  with  respect  to  a  re- 
medy, he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Irish 
government,  from  his  great  talents  and 
character— and  his  feelings  being  so  much 
in  unison  on  the  subject  of  their  distresses 
with  tliosa  of  the  Irish  people-^was  of  all 
persons  thebest  calculated  to  fill  that  office. 
He  would  much  prefer  seeing  extraordinary 
powers  put  into  the  hands  of  that  nobie 
lord  for  a  time,  than  assent  to  the  present 
scandalous  and  disgraceful  measure.    The 
noble  lord  would  well  know  how  to  apply 
that  power,  and  would  exercise  it  dis- 
creetly for  the  benefit  of  his  countrjrmen ; 
and   he    (Sir  F.  B.)    would  put  more 
confidence  in  the  enicacy  of  his  mea- 
sures,   when    acting   on   bis  own  cha-* 
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racter,  and  from  his  own  feeling,  than 
he  could  possibly  have,  when  he  was  act- 
ing as  the  organ  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration. He  would  admit  that  acts  of 
great  outrage  had  been  committed,  and 
that  their  repetition  ought  to  be  pre- 
vented. In  common  with  all  others,  he 
condemned  them ;  yet  it  should  be  known 
that  they  were  not  the  result  of  deep  and 
notorious  wickedness,  but  arose  from  the 
pressure  of  such  accumulated  miseries, 
fhat  no  man,  who  lifted  up  his  arm  to 
prerent  the  mischief,  but  must  deplore 
tbe  fate  of  the  unfortunate  beings  who 
had  been  driven  to  its  commission.  The 
hon.  baronet  again  adverted  to  what  he 
declared  to  be  gross  neglect  in  the  noble 
lord  ^Londonderry),  who  had  been  a 
main  instrument,  m  effecting  the  union 
between  the  two  countries,  and  thereby 
depriving  Ireland  of  that  which  mieht 
perhaps  have  worked  her  salvation ;  but 
who  had,  during  a  series  of  years  suffered 
those  evils  to  increase,  and  taken  no  one 
step  to  prevent  them.  For  the  present 
"  <:ondition  of  Ireland,  he  agreed  with  the 
noble  marquis,  that  the  only  temporary 
remedy  was  a  large  military  force.  But 
more,  much  more,  remained  to  be  done. 
Let  his  majesty's  ministers  take  into  their 
most  serious  consideration  the  state  of 
that  country.  Let  them  come  down  to 
parliament  with  whatever  plans  of  amelio- 
ration might,  in  their  opinion,  be  best 
Calculated  to  remedy  the  evils  irhich  had 
80  long  existed  in  that  unhappy  country. 
It  would  be  presumption  in  any  individual 
member  of  the  House  to  imagine  himself 
suflBciently  aware  of  the  various  causes  in 
which  those  evils  originated.  What  was 
the  government  of  the  country  for  ?  Was 
it  merely  to  attend  at  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  purpose  of  answering  inqui- 
ries on  such  a  subject  ?  Unless  ministers 
entered  into  such  a  consideration,  and 
with  such  views,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive how  they  would  be  able  to  apologize 
for  their  gross  and  criminal  negligence. 
With  respect  to  the  measure  now  pro- 
posed, he  would  rather  that  ministers  would 
declare  that  Ireland  was  in  such  a  state, 
that  justice  could  not  be  administered  with- 
out the  temporary  presence  of  a  strong 
military  force ;  and  be  said  this  the  more 
readily,  because  he  knew  no  man  to  whose 
discretion  he  would  the  more  confidently 
Intrust  such  a  power,  than  to  the  noble 
marquis  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment. The  temporary  use,  therefore,  of 
Ji  strong  tnilitary  forooi  with  a  perfect  un- 
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derstanding  that  the  state  of  Ireland' 
should  be  taken  into  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration, he  would  not  oppose ;  but  he 
would  not  consent  to  be  led  blindfolded 
into  the  adoption  of  acts,  the  consequence 
of  which  no  one  could  foresee.  If  we' 
might  judge  from  experience,  they  would 
increase  the  dissentions  of  Ireland,  instead 
of  re-establishing  peace  and  safety.  Again, 
he  said,  that  the  only  remedy  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  suited  to  the  existing 
state  of  things  was,  the  temporary  appli- 
cation of  a  strong  military  force,  accom- 
panied with  the  avowal  of  a  determination 
to  go  into  an  inquiry,  with  the  view  of 
remedying  all  the  evils  which  appeared  to 
be  capable  of  remedy. 

Mr.  Abcrcromby  begged  to  state  shortly 
the  reasons  by  which  his  vote  would  be 
influenced.  In  the  first  place,  no  suffi-' 
cient  ground  had  been  laid  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act.  To  a  large 
proportion  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  the 
noble  marquis  had  himself  admitted,  that 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act 
would  be  inapplicable.  The  higher  and 
the  educated  classes  were,  by  the  noble 
marquis's  own  assertion,  loyal ;  and  yet' 
parliament  was  now  called  upon  to  sus- 
pend the  liberties  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
m  a  way  that  would  affect  equally  the  loyal 
and  disloyal,  the  Protestant  and  the  Ca- 
tholic, the  inhabitant  of  the  North  and 
of  the  South  of  the  Island.  In  the  total 
absence  of  all  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
such  a  proceeding,  no  conscientious  man 
could,  in  his  opinion,  vote  for  it.  He  con- 
fessed himself  very  much  disappointed  at 
the  raesgreness  of  the  papers  which  had 
been  laid  on  the  table.  When  the  noble 
lord  described  them  as  dispatches  from 
marquis  Wellesley,  he  expected  they 
would  be  found  to  contain  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  causes  of  the  present  dis- 
contents.  Instead  of  that,  they  resembled 
a  newspaper  journal  of  events.  In  no  part 
of  them  did  the  noble  marquis  state  the 
principles,  the  motives,  and  the  views  of 
the  discontented.  But  the  noble  lord  op- 
posite contended,  that  nothing  further 
should  be  asked  afler  his  declaration  that 
the  country  was  in  rebellion.  That  there 
were  very  serious  disturbances  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland  was  too  manifest ;  but 
they  Were  not  of  a  character  to  which  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term  rebellion 
could  be  applied*  On  the  contrary,  he 
underitood,  by  recent  accounu,  from  per- 
sons on  whom  he  could  rely,  that  the  in- 
surrection in  Ireland}  especially  near  CoA, 
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had  almost  ceated.  And  besides,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  papers  on  the  table  to 
show  that  the  passing  of  the  Insurrection 
act  was  the  remedy  roost  desirable  in  the 
existing  state  of  a&irs.  What  was  the 
remedy  for  the  evil  pointed  out  by  the 
magistrates  of  the  southern  district  of  the 
oovnt^  of  Cork»  in  their  memorial  to  the 
lord  lieutenant  ?  Was  it  the  Insurrection 
aict  ?  No  such  thing.  What  those  magis- 
trates wanted  was,  an  increased  military 
force;  and,  unquestionably,  if  the  pro^ 
ceedings  in  Ireland  were  really  rebellious 
a  large  militarv  force  was  the  true  and 
only  remedj^  that  ought  to  be  applied, 
before  passing  such  an  act  as  that  now 
proposed,  parliament  ought  to  be  quite 
sure  of  what  were  the  defects  of  the  exist- 
ipg  law,  and  whether  the  new  measure 
would  afibrd  an  adequate  remedy  for  those 
defects.  He  would  ask  any  hon.  member 
tp  declare,  if  he  knew  where  the  present 
law  failed ;  or  if  he  conceived  tnat  the 
passing  of  the  Insurrection  act  would  sup- 
ply the  deficiences  of  the  present  law. 
He  had  the  authority  of  the  learned  judge 
who  addressed  the  grand  jury  in  the  dis* 
turbed  district  of  Limerick,  for  saying, 
all  tbat  was  required  was,  that  the  law  as 
it  now  exbted  should  be  enforced.  No 
one  could  doubt  that,  in  the  present  state 
of  Ireland,  the  greatest  vigilance  was  in- 
dispensable. He  was  not  one  to  underva- 
lue the  danger;  but  he  had  yet  to  learn 
that  the  present  proposition  was  calculated 
to  avert  it.  It  was  with  some  surprise  he 
had  heard  the  noble  marqais  declare  that 
they  must  not  allow  themselves  to  be  in- 
timidated. Certainly  not.  But,  were  they 
because  they  would  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  intimidated,  to  refrain  from  being 
just  ?  The  noble  marquis's  argument  was 
not  only  that  the  Irish  must  bear  the  In- 
surrectipn  act,  but  that  they  must  also 
bear,  that  not  a  single  step  was  taken  by 
the  legislature  towards  conciliation  or  a 
redress  of  their  grievances.  If  he  were 
disposed  to  press  this  point  maliciously, 
he  might  say,  that  this  declaration  was 
made  bv  the  noble  marquis  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obstructing,  throughout  the  pre- 
sent session,  any  proposition  having  for 
its  object  the  amelioration  of  the  state  of 
the  Irish  people.  No  measure  favourable 
tp  the  Catholics — ^no  other  measure  gene- 
rally beneficial  to  Ireland  could  be  brought 
forward.  All  the  expectations  so  fondly 
cherished  from  the  king's  visit  to  that 
country—all  the  hopes  entertained  ii^  con* 
sequence  of  the  appointment  of  thenoWe 
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marquia  now  at  the  head  of  the  Irish, 
governinent  must  be  foregone.  Such  a 
statement  was  not  calculated  to  inspire 
confidence  In  the  noble  lord  and  his  col- 
leagues; especially  when  their  conduct 
towards  Ireland  in  times  of  tranquillity  was 
considered.  He  could  not  vote  for  the 
renewal  of  the  Insuarection  act,  unless  it 
was  clearlv  shown  that  it  would  be  a. 
speedy  and  efficient  remedy  for  the  exist* 
ing  enl. 

Afr.  Hume  wished  to  ask  the  noble 
marauis  a  question  upon  the  subjeot  oa 
which  all  the  House  were  united*  He 
could  assure  the  noble  marqutt,  that  he 
had  never  lieard  a  single  person  who  did 
not  concur  in  opinion,  as  to  the  necessity, 
of  taking  into  serious  consideration  cfaia 
system  of  tithes  in  Ireland.  The  tithe, 
system,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Ire* 
land,  had  for  many  months  past  occupied 
his  most  serious  attention.  He  had  care- 
fully examined  every  parliamentary  docu-t 
ment  connected  with  the  subject ;  and 
he  asked  the  noble  marquis,  who  now 
proposed  measures  of  coercion  with  re-^ 
spect  to  Ireland,  whether  he  would  sup-^ 
port  a  motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  tithe  system  and  the  church  es- 
tablishment of  Ireland  i  He  offered  the 
noble  marquis  and  the  House  his  services 
on  thissubiect,  the  importance  of  which  waa 
announced  by  every  post  and  every  paper 
from  that  country.  He  wished,  there- 
fore, to  know  whether  be  should  receive^ 
the  noble  lord's  support  in  the  motion, 
which,  at  a  very  early  period,  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  make  on  the  subject  ? 

Mr.  D.  Browne  said,  that  he  should  not 
feel  himself  justified  in  voting  for  so 
monstrous  a  measure  as  the  Insurrection 
act,  except  upon  the  most  clear  and  over- 
powering necessity.  If  it  should  be  the 
pleasure  of  the  House  to  pass  it,  he  trusted 
they  would  immediately  take  into  consi- 
deration the  grievances  by  which  Ireland 
had  so  long  been  afflicted. 

Mr.  C.  Grant  felt  himself  under  the 
painful  and  melancholy  necessity  of  ac* 
quicscing  in  the  proposition  before  the 
House.  It  was  about  a  year  and  a  half 
since  he  had  the  honour  of  stating  to  the 
House  his  sentiments  res|}ecting  the  act 
in  question.  Those  sentiments  he  still 
retained.  He  was  as  hostile  as  ever  to 
making  such  an  act  a  part  of  the  perma* 
nent  system  under  which  Ireland  was  to 
be  governed.  He  maintained  this  opi-* 
oion ;  but  he  also  mabtained,  as  he  al^ 
ways  had  dgi^p,  that  an  &ffgmcf  oiigb^ 
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frite  to  render  SHcb  9.  nmium  ntce^flary* 
Be  had  never  argued  that  an  exiraordi- 
aary  ca»e  might  wA  occur,  jo  which  he 
ancl  others  might  be  called  apoa  to  sacri- 
ice  the  priocipfe  which  they  loved^  to  the 
pressing  demand  of  the  time*  On  ihe 
occurrence  of  such  a  cmcp  Deither  policy 
nor  good  sense  would  justify  a  resistance 
to  severe  necessity.  It  was,  therefore^ 
that  he  felt  compeUed»  however  onwil- 
lioffly,  and  *  with  whatever  melancholy 
ftdiagv  to  accede  to  the  present  oropo- 
i|ttion.  He  knew  weU  what  was  due  to 
those  eimged  in  the  government  of  Ire- 
land, Experience  had  taught  him  the 
difficulties^  and  the  awful  responsibility, 
of  those  who  were  intrusted  wkh  the  care 
ef  the  lives  and  property  of  the  people  of 
Ireland ;  and,  therefore,  altboum  be 
firankly  avowed,  that  when  he  left  Ireland 
there  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  any 
necessity  for  reeommrading  such  -a  pro- 
position, yet  be  knew  ttuit  since  thai; 
penod  a  diffin'ent  spirit  bad  arisen  in  that 
country.  He  was  deef^y  interested  in 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Ireland,  and 
be  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  evils 
with  which  it  was  necessary  to  contend 
HI  that  country.  Those  evils  had  recently 
spread  in  the  most  alarming  manner.  He 
confessed  that  on  this  subject  he  did  not 
consider  the  papers  laid  on  the  table  by 
the  noble  lord  to  be  satisfiictory ;  and 
bad  it  not  been  for  other  information, 
and  particularly  some  intelligence  which, 
reached  him  that  day,  he  should  not  have 
considered  that  a  student  ground  Iiad 
been  laid  for  the  proceeding.  He  now 
granted  those  powers  with  the  greater 
willingness,  because  they  were  to  be  in- 
trusted to  a  nobleman  whose  general  in- 
tentions towards  Ireland  fidly  concurred 
with  his  own^-41  nobleman,  who,  he  was 
sure,  would  not  allow  any  temporary  cir* 
cnmstanoes  to  thwart  the  generous  views 
which  he  entertained  towards  that  ill- 
fated,  but  high-spirited  people.  He  was 
quite  confident  that  the  noble  personage 
to  whom  be  alluded  would  never  have 
asked  for  any  extraordinary  powers  with- 
out deeming  them  absolutely  necessary. 
He  was  quite  sure  that  having  obtained 
those  powers,  he  would  use  them  with 
prudence  and  humanity,  and  wogidfeel 
stimulated  to  exert  himself  Uie  more  for 
Ihe  welfare  and  happiness  of  bis  fellow- 
f  ountrymen.  The  government  of  Ireland 
lequir^  the  utmost  vigour,  wisdom,  pru- 
dence and  buinanity~qu^  eminently 
coospkaiMii  10  ibfl  noble  nar^iiiAi   4n 
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addhionei  reason  for  the  vote  which  be 
should  that  night  give,  was,  his  conviction 
that  the  noble  marquis  was  as  hostile  as. 
himself  to  making  such  measures  a. 
part  of  the  permanent  system  of  sovera- 
naent  in  Ireland.  Against  any  sucn  inten- 
tion he  now  solemnly  protested.  He 
voted  for  the  bill  only  for  the  present  ses- 
sion. He  voted  for  it  only  because  the 
exigency  of  the  case  demanded  it.  He 
voted  for  it  only  because  he  trusted  that,, 
before  the  dose  of  the  session,  parliament 
would  enter  into  a  serious  and  ei^tensive 
consideration  of  the  general  state  of  Ire- 
land. It  was  his  wish  that  that  should  bo 
done  even  when  he  was  in  office ;,  and  on, 
this  subject  he  appealed  to  those  who. 
knew  himi  if  it  was  not  his  4eclan3d  in- 
tention to  bring  forward  in  the  present, 
session  some  plan  for  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  that  great  and  interesting 
country.  If  any  thing  could  prove  more 
unequivocally  than  another  the  necessity 
of  such  a  proceeding,  it  was  the  proposi- 
tion wliich  it  had  be^  found  indispensable 
to  make  that  niglit.  He  would  not  now 
enter  into  a  detail  of  the  various  evils 
which  required  redress.  Of  those*  one  of 
the  chief  was  the  state  of  the  tithes,  than 
which  Bothine  had  more  materially  con- 
tributed to  the  deterioratioo  of  Ireland.. 
In  his  opinion,  the  whole  of  the  tithe  sys-, 
tern  required  complete  revision;  but  he 
would  not  enter  on  that  subject  at  the- 
present  moment.  He  supported  the  pro*, 
posed  measures  principally  on  account  of 
the  confidence  which  he  reposed  10  the. 
high  character  of  the  marquis  Wellesley. 

Lord  Ebringian  objected  to  the  pro* 
posed  measures,  becaiise  he  saw  nothing, 
m  the  papers  laid  before  the  House  to. 
call  for  tiiem.  There  was  not  a  single 
sentence  in  the  communicatiop  of  3ie 
lord  lieutenant  which  could  be  construed 
into  a  call  for  any  extraordinary  powers» 
much  less  for  sudi  frightful  and  oppres- 
sive measures  as  those  now  before  the 
House*  Until  he  came  into  the  House 
that  evening,  he  was  not  ewaro  of  tho; 

Eowers  conferred  by  tlie  Insurrection  act  s 
utj  having  heard  the  nature  of  that  act* 
as  well  as  the  description  of  magistrates 
to  whom  its  operation  was  to  be  entrusted, 
he  fdt  himself  bound  to  oppose  it.  Uo 
would  ask  the  Houses  hpw  the^  could  en- 
trust tosucb  men,  ei  the  Irish  magistraiee^ 
were  described  to  be,  Ae  power  of  at 
once  transportiag  aey  individuid  who  was 
found  abseni  from  his  hcMise  between  sun* 
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fkr  as  any  man  in  supporting  tvery  mea- 
sure necessary  to  preserve  the  tranquillity 
of  the  sister  country ;  but  then  he  wished 
to  have  the  necessity  of  the  case  fully 
established.  He  thought  the  most  effec- 
tual remedy  would  be,  by  <sendinfl;  an  ad» 
ditionai  number  of  military,  and«  at  the 
same  time,  giving  the  lord  lieutenant  addi- 
donal  powers  to  repress  the  disturbances 
which  existed  in  several  parts  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  could  assure 
hil  right  hon.  friend  opposite  (Mr.  Grant) 
chat  it  wbuld  have  given  him  great  satls- 
fiiction  if  he  could  bate  agreed  with  him 
in  the  view  he  had  taken  of  this  question, 
especially  as  his  right  hon.  friend  was  in- 
formed by  long  experience,  and  enlight* 
ened  by  large  and  liberal  views  of  our  true 
policy  towards  Ireland—views  which  did 
oim  immortal  honour,  which  had  conferred 
great  benefits  upon  the  kingdom,  and 
which  would  have  conferred  still  greater, 
had  his  official  residence  there  been  pro- 
longed. Indeed,  he  felt  that  the  impres- 
sion which  his  right  hon.  friend^s  speech 
had  made  upon  the  House  was  only  to  be 
ekcceded  by  the  favourable  impression 
which  he  had  left  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  sister  kingdom.  He  was  happy,  how- 
ever, to  reflect,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween himself  and  his  right  hon.  friend 
was  not  great.  It  extended  only  to  the 
vote,  af^d  not  to  the  principle  on  which 
that  vote  was  to  be  given.  He  agreed 
with  his  right  hon.  friend,  that  any  con- 
fidence which  might  be  demanded  for  the 
noble  marquis,  at  present  at  the  head  of 
the  Irish  government,  was  strictly  his  due, 
consi4oriDg  his  high  talent,  his  energy  as 
a  governor,  or  the  enlightened  principles 
on  which  he  had  commenced,  and  no 
doubt  would  continue,  his  administration. 
It  was  because-  the  proposed  measures 
were  not  indicative  or  confidence  in  the 
noble  marquis^t  was  because  they  did 
not  apply  to  the  evil  the  remedy  which 
was  required^t  was  because,  if  they  were 
xiecessary  (which  had  been  loudly  as- 
serted, though  not  satisfactorily  proved), 
he  would  much  rather  arm  him  with  suqh 
powers  by  a  specific  vote  of  confidence, 
than  apply  a  measure  which  Vas  not  th^^ 
specific  remedy  for  the  mischiefs  now  de- 
vastating Ireland,  that  be  felt  himself 
obliged  to  witlihold  his  concurrenoe  from 
his  right  hon.  friend.  He  would  briefly 
fliate  his  objections  to  the  measure  in 
question;  and  first,  as  to  the  manner  of 
borryiog  it  through  liU  its  4agos  in  one 
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night.    It  was  only  by  accident^  that  thif 
had  not  been  done.    The  delay  which 
must  now  inevitably  take  place,  had  not 
been  granted  to  gain  time  for  deliberation,- 
or  to  allow  knowledge  to  be  acquired 
from  other  sources  by  those  who  are  to- 
tally ignorant  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  they  had  been  informed  of 
it  by  the  papers  then  before  the  House ; 
but  it  was  attributable  merely  to  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill  not  having  been  com- 
pleted, that  they  were  to  have  another 
opportunity  of  ducussing  its  merits.    Had 
the  noble  lord  a  Mght  to  treat  the  House 
and  the  country  in  this  manner?    Why 
was  no  remedy  proposed  at  an  earlier 
period  ?    According  to  the  statements  of 
a  noble  lord,  the  state  of  the  country  had 
for  some  time  been  such,  that  much  mis- 
chief would  have    been  prevented   had 
parliament  been  <;alled  together  in  Octo-» 
ber.    What  was  to  be  tl^  system  which' 
they  must  pursue  in  future  ?     Wasthe  pre- 
vention of  crime  never  to  form  apart  of  their 
policy  ?    Were  they  never  to  be  called 
upon  to  avert  crime,  but  always  to  puoish 
it  ?    Were  they  to  go  on  thus,  until  they 
came  to  a  state  of  things  which  all  must 
deplore,  but  which  none  could  redress  > 
He  repeated,  that  if  ministers  had  acted 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  situation  of  tbe^ 
sister  country,  they  would  have  assem- 
bled parliament  four  or  five  weeks  ago. 
But  no !  this  had  not  been  done.    Nay, 
notwithstanding  the  present  declared  ne* 
cessity  for  this  measure — notwithstanding 
that  trie  omission  of  a  mechanical  process 
only    prevented   it   from    being   passed 
through  all  its  stages  in  the  course  of  one 
evening — ministers,  with  all  their  load  of 
information  about  them,  did  not  take  the 
ordinary  precaution  of  coming  down  and' 
making   a    House   yesterday.    He   was 
aware  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  mem. 
ber  to  be  present;  but  it  was  the  pecu- 
Har  duty  of  ministers,  who  had  a  measure 
of  such  vital  importance  to  propose,  to 
see  that  no  unnecessary  delay  should  take 
place.    The  result  of  their  carelessness 
was,  that  the  House  was  prevented  from 
havine  a  single  day's  consideration  of  the 
question.    He  felt  it  necessary   to  say, 
with  his  right  hon.  friend  near  him  (sir 
J.  Newport),  that  he  could  not  support 
the   proposed  measure.    He  hoped  he 
should  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  to 
give  countenance  to  acts  of  lawless  and 
blood-thirsty  violence.  He  was  of  opinion 
that,  if  severe  measures  must  be  resorted 
iOf  it  would  be  better  to  increase  the  mi* 
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litary  finrcef  and  at  the  same  time  to  give 
large  and  dictatorial  powers  to  the  mar* 
fluis  Wellealey,  in  whose  wisdom  and  mo* 
deration  he  felt  inclined  to  place  the  most 
implicit  confidence.  But,  the  more  he 
looked  at  the  present  measure,  the  more 
he  felt  convinced,  not  only  of  its  incon- 
aistencji  but  of  its  inefficacy.  It  was  a 
measure  which  went  to  repose  confidence^ 
not  in  the  lord  lieutenant,  but  in  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Ireland*  It  would  be  only 
necessary  that  two  or  three  of  those  ma- 
gistrates, should,  upon  their  own  views  of 
the  subject,  memorialize  the  Irish  govern- 
ment^  in  order  to  suspend  all  law  ;  to  an- 
nihilate the  Constitution,  and  thereby 
place  at  their  own  disposal,  the  liberties 
and  properties,  the  sa^ty  and  comforts  of 
a  considerable  proportion  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  Now,  he  would  seriously 
ask  whether  gentlemen  perceived  the  ex* 
tent  of  the  power  which  they  were  thus 
entrusting  to  the  hands  of  others?     They 

fave  to  magistrates  f  such  as  they  had 
een  described),  a  rignt  to  enter  into  the 
most  retired  and  delicate  part  of  any 
dwelling-house,  and  after  a  reasonable 
time,  if  refused  admittance,  a  power  to 
force  the  chambers  even  of  females ; 
and  should  anj  person  be  found  absent 
upon  this  domiciliary  visit,  without«reason 
being  assigned,  he  was  liable  to  seven 
years  transportation.  And  all  this  they 
did  without  the  interference  of  a  grand 
jury  by  bill— without  the  petty  jury  by 
iheir  verdict^-and  without  allowing  the 
aggrieved  [>arty  any  satisfactory  appeal. 
Was  not  this  giving  a  large  power  to  ma- 

Sistrates— was  it  not  giving  a  frightful 
iscretion  to  a  set  of  men,  who  were 
acted  upon  by  the  party  feuds  and  jea- 
lousies of  their  neighbourhood  ?  They 
ought  to  be  the  more  cautious,  too,  when 
they  reflected  that.  In  the  event  of  any 
complained-of  violation  of  the  law  being 
brought  into  court,  the  judge  had  the 
power  of  deciding,  that  there  was  proba* 
Die  ground  of  proceeding  pn  the  part  of 
the  officer ;  and  then,  though  a  verdict 
might  be  given  for  the  plaintiff,  it  would 
carry  no  more  than  sixpence  damages, 
and  no  costs.  But»  who  were  the  per- 
sons to  whom  the  exercise  of  this  power 
Was  to  be  entrusted?  The  House  had 
heard  the  description  already  given  of 
them,  by  some  of  their  own  countrymen. 
Th^  were  not  proprietory  of  land,  but 
middle  men;  they  were  men  who  were 
looked  upon  as  the  scourges  of  the  peo- 
ple in  lay  matters,  in  the  same  manner  as 


the  tithe-proctors  were  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.    This  was  a  proved  and  incon- 
trovertible fact.    Nay,  such  was  the  care- 
lessness  with   which  persons  were  per* 
mitted  to  get  into  the  commission,  that  a 
servant-man,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
a  waiter  at  an  inn,  and  who  had  stood  be-* 
hind  the  chairs  of  God  knew  how  many 
gentlemen,  had  actually  become  a  magis- 
trate.   The  hon.  member  for  the  county 
of  Wicklow  had,  with  his  hereditary  love 
for  Ireland  and  Irishmen,  said,  that>  in- 
stead of  giving  them  new  powers,  they 
had  better  bring  in  a  bill  for  abolishing 
the  existing  magistracy  altogether;  and 
the  hon.  member  for  Limerick,  whose 
speech,  on  this  occasion^  would  be  long 
remembered  and  admired,  not  only  for 
the  valuable  Information  it  contained,  but 
for    the    constitutional    nrinciplea  upon 
which  it  was  founded,  had  observed,  that 
while  the  magistracy  of  Ireland  remained 
on  its  present  footing  it  was  no  figure  of 
speech  to  say,  that  justice  was  bought  and 
sold  in   that  country.    Were  these  the 
men  to  whom  parliament  was  prepared  to 
give  additional  powers  i    Were  these  the 
men  to  whom,  without  stopping  to  make 
any  inquiry,  they  were  at  once  to  surren- 
der up  the  constitution  and  liberties  of 
the  people  of  Ireland.    It  had  been  said, 
that  no  greater  encouragement  could  be 
afforded  to  the  disaffected  than  to  resist 
the  adoption  ofthesejneasures  of  severity. 
The  imputation  was  unjust.    They  who 
thought   with   him,    that   the  proposed 
measures   were   severe  and  inadequate, 
were  ready  to  invest  the  proper  authori- 
ties with  ample  powers ;  but  the^  com- 
plained that  when  ministers  came  forward 
with  such  propositions,  they  toek  no  pains 
to  connect  with  them,  contingent  on  the 
suppression  of  the  present  disturbance, 
measures  calculated  to  heal  deep-rooted 
animosities,  and  allay  the  heart-burnings 
which  existed  in  that  misgoverned  coun- 
try.  What  else  but  disorsanization  could 
be  expected  in  a  society  where  misgovern- 
ment  was  never  checked,  until  its  results 
were  demonstrated  in  the  open  violence  of 
rebellion.    He  hoped  the  noble  lord  had 
made  an  exaggerated  statement ;   but  on 
his  own  shewing,  the  state  of  that  country 
exhibited  the  melancholy  proofs  of  unjust 
and  impolitic  measures.    With  a  popular 
tion  divided  on  religious  subjects,  they 
had  a  Church  establishment  greater  than 
that  of  any  Catholic  country  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  yet  no  religious  instruction 
was  given  by  that  cburjch  to  one-tenth  gf 
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the  people^naj,  not  eren  to  any  thing 
like  that  namber ;  for  the  plaralitiet  were 
namerout,  the  clergy  were  non-residents. 
With  a  non-resideot  clergy  to  reconcile 
the  people  to  the  titbe-proctor,  however, 
•—with  an  absentee  gentry  to  reconcile 
the  middleman  to  the  cohivatory  the  only 
astonishment  was,  that  the  parliament 
should  so  long  stand  by  without  afford- 
ing one  single  remedy — without  taking 
one  single  step  to  stand  between  the 
natural  relation  of  causes  and  effects* 

It  was  no  wonder  that  such  results 
should  attend  such  a  state  of  things.  The 
only  wonder  was,  bow  parliament  could 
have  looked  on  so  long,  and  not  ha?e 
taken  a  single  step  to  interpose  be- 
tween the  cause  and  the  necessary 
efiect.  It  was  clear  diat  his  majesty's 
government  had  planned  no  measure 
of  cohefliation ;  and  the  noble  lord  had 
plainly  avowed,  that,  while  things  re- 
mabed  in  their  present  agitated  state,  it 
was  no  time  to  talk  of  recommending 
particultf  measures  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Irish  government.  Did  the  House 
bear  in  mbd  the  very  prindple  upon 
which  the  present  ministers  had  accepted 

Ehee,  and  the  compromise  by  which  they 
ad  been  since  kept  together  ?  Was  it  not 
notorious,  that  so  scrupulously  delicate 
upon  every  question  connected  with  Irish 
po]icy««so  nicely  balanced  and  trimmed 
was  this  cabbet,  that  if  any  one  of  its 
members  retired  from  office,  the  successor 
vras  selected,  not  with  reference  to  his 
ability  to  fill  the  station,  but  on  the  un- 
derstanding that,  with  respect  to  Irish 
questions,  he  should  hold  the  exact  opi- 
nions of  his  predecessors  ?  Any  question 
bearing  upon  Ireland— the  question  of 
Irish  Tithes,  still  more  the  important 
question  of  GathoHo  Emancipation  falling 
amongst  them,  was  certain  to  produce  an 
explosion.  They  had  heard  much  of  the 
terrifying  abuses  of  the  tithe  system  in 
that  country— the  fiital  source  of  disorder 
and  of  oppression ;  and  he  was  glad  to 
hear  his  hon.  friend  put  a  question  to  the 

n*^le  nuurquis  on  that  subject.  Great  as 
the  industry  of  his  hon.  friend,  and 
powerful  as  were  the  exertions  which  he 
Bad  made  with  respect  to  other  questions 
of  public  importance,  still  he  felt  that 
unless  the  question  was  taken  up  by  mi- 
nisters, any  attempts  to  correct  the  evil 
made  by  gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the 
House,  would  be  so  slow  m  their  effiscts, 
as  to  be  nearly  ineffectual^  The  noble 
lord  had    dnwn  a  nost   nelaneholy 
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picture  ci  the  state  of  Ireland,    He  had 
described  one  part  of  that  coontry  to  be 
fn  a  state  of  open  rebeUtoo.    Now,  either 
that  statement  wss  exaggerated   or  it 
was  noc    If  it  was  exaggerated,  then 
there  clearly  would  be  no  ground  for  the 
present  measure.    An  augmentation  of 
the  military  force  of  the  country  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  put  down  the  pobffe 
disturbance.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
whole  of  the    populstion   had   become 
tainted,  then  he  would   appeal  to  the 
House  to  consider  how  far  the  present 
act  was  likely  to  remedy  the  evil;    for, 
after   all   the    enactments   they   could 
make,  the  magistracy  wotidd  not  be  able 
to  visit  every  house,  and  to  seise  on  every 
person  who  should  be  found  abroad  after 
sun-set»  and  therefore  the  miKtary  must  be 
called  in  at  last.    He  should  like  to  know 
why  the  military  nriffht  not  be  called  in, 
in  the  first  instance  ?    It  would  not  pnH 
dnce  any  additional  expense  to  the  coun- 
try, and  it  would  save  to  the  constitution 
the  frreparabfe  expense  of  sofiita)  an  inroad 
on  its  most  sacred  principles.    One  word 
as  to  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act.    The  noble  lord  had  declared  tW 
neither  political  nor  reKgtoos  animosities 
were  mixed  up  in  the  present  disturb- 
ances;   Iff  then,  a  power  were  given  to 
imprison  without  trial,  it  was  a  measure 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  alleged  mis** 
chief;   for  the  Suspension  act  was  only 
appHcabla-to  cases  of  political  or  religious 
dissention,  when  some  violent  political  or 
religious  agitator  was  stalking  abroad,  and 
whoi  it  was  desirable  that  the  govern- 
roent  should  have  the  power  of  removing 
him  from  the  center  of  his*  operations. 
What,  then,  would  the  natural  conse* 
quence  be  when  the  people  found  sodi  an 
act  as  this  passed,  whicn  alone  was  ap^ 
plicaMe  to  political  or  religious  contests? 
They  would  infer  that  it  was  directed 
against  their  leaders— men  who  probably 
enjoyed  that  rank  among  them  fW>m  the 
part  they  took  in  their  religious  or  poli- 
tical controversies;    and   that  was  the 
sure  way  to  provoke  and  embody  in  the 
disturbances  that  from  which  the  noble 
lord  admitted  they  were  now  happily  free; 
and  to  promote  that  exasperatmg  evil» 
which  happily  did  not  at  the  present  mo- 
ment deform  the  condition  of  society  in 
Ireland. 

The  Marquis  o^  Londonderry  said,  that 
the  course  which  the  hon.  and  learned 

Sntleman  had  taken,  imposed  upon  him 
e  necessity  of  stating  a  few  reasons  in 
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Mipport  of  the  preient  meature.  From 
woat  bad  been  already  said,  it  was  dear 
that  the  btlU  if  at  all  necessary,  should  be 
passed  without  delay ;  and  here  he  would 
observe,  that  the  difficulty  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eveniogt  with  respect  to  the 
engrossing,  having  been  removed,  there 
was  no  olMtacle  to  the  bill  passing  through 
its  several  stages  that  nieht*  The  hon. 
and  learned  member  had  found  fault  with 
ministers  for  having,  with  the  knowledge 
of  all  the  facts,  delayed  the  introduction 
of  the  measure.  But  if  this  proved  any 
thing,  Jt  proved  that  ministers  were 
anxiousi  as  long  as  possible,  to  avoid  the 
introduction  of  coercive  measures.  He 
had  hoped  that  the  introduction  of  the 
military^  the  appointment  of  a  special 
commission  to  the  disturbed  districts, 
would  have  had  the  desired  e&ct  The 
insurrection  (if  that  term  suited  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  better  than  re- 
bellion) bad  at  last  assumed  anew  charac- 
ter^ and  required  the  enforcement  of  a 
more  prompt  and  exemplary  measure. 
The  bills  had  been  so  often  passed,  that 
no  delay  was  necessary  to  enable  the 
House  more  perfectly  to  comprehend 
their  provisions.  The  only  question,  then, 
was,  as  to  their  expediency.  Their  ne« 
cessitv  be  had  already  affirmed ;  he  de- 
plored it  as  much  as  any  man,  and  he 
admitted  that  the^  were  great  inroads 
upon  the  constitution.  It  was  said  that 
they  were  unaccompanied  by  any  measures 
of^  conciliation,  and  an  mference  was 
raised,  that  government  was  averse  to  the 
due  consideration  of  such  measures  as  the 
slate  of  Ireland  required.  He  denied  that 
inference,  and  declared  his  readiness  to 
hear  and  discuss  whatever  propositions 
the  right  hon.  baronet,  or  any  other 
member,  had  to  propose  for  the  relief  of 
tiiat  country;  and  as  to  the  Catholic 
question,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  talked  of  the  cabinet,  as  if  it  present- 
ed a  novel  speetacle  in  being  divided  upon 
that  gfeat  subject.  Did  he  not  know  that 
the  cabinet  which  had  preceded  them  had 
been  also,  though  not  m  the  same  degree, 
divided  on  that  subject?  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman's  discovery  had  not, 
therefore,  the  claim  of  novelty  upon  that 
point.  He  was  perfeetly  ready  to  discuss 
the  Cathblic  question  whenever  it  was  in^ 
iroduced ;  but  he  hoped  and  believed  that 
the  Gathdlies  themselves  were  not  dis- 
posed to  adopt  a  tone  of  menace,  or  to 
seek,  in  moments  of  civil  tumult,  the  at- 
tainment of  their  claims.  It  was  a  little 
VOL.  VI. 


^hifflsiod  to  mark  the  constitutional  ftel- 
ing  which  the  learned  gentleman,  and 
those  who  thought  with  him,  adopted  to 
suit  thehr  own  purposes ;  they  talked  of 
balancing  constitutional  principles  in  the 
cabinet ; '  and  yet  these  modern  Whigs 
were  ready  to  create  a  dictator,  and  invest 
him  with  the  full  exercise  of  those  powers 
which  they  were  at  the  same  time  ready 
to  deny  to  an  act  of  the  legislature,  setting 
forth  the  evil,  and  specifying  the  remedy, 
and  restraining  and  limiting  the  scope  and 
period  of  its  operation.  He  had  the  ut- 
most deference  and  respect  for  the  mar- 
quis Wellesley ;  but  he  was  not  prepared 
to  erect  him,  or  any  other  human  being, 
into  a  dictator,  as  the  Whigs  of  the 
modern  school  were  so  ready  to  do.  The 
good  peopleof  this  land  wanted  no  dictator  $ 
they  preferred  the  letter  of  the  law,  how- 
ever narsh,  to  the  will  of  any  individual, 
however  gifted.^-He  now  begged  to  say 
a  few  words  in  answer  to  the  bill  of  in- 
dictment which  the  lion,  member  for 
Limerick  had  put  forth  against  the  magis- 
trates of  Ireland.  God  forbid  that  he 
should  deny  that  there  were  in  that,  as  in 
other  countries,  persons  not  fitted  for  the 
situation ;  but  be  declared  most  solemnly, 
that  he  haxl  heard  for  the  first  time  that 
night,  that  justice  was  sold  for  monev. 
and  that  the  decision  of  magistrates  could 
be  purchased  by.  bribes.  He  had,  indeed, 
heard  it  broaght  forward  more  than  once, 
tlMt  magistrates  were  prejudiced,  were 
indined  to  favour  one  party  above 
another;  but  he  had  never  heard  until 
that  night,  that  any  man  holding  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace,  degraded  his  station 
and  his  character  by  accepting  bribes. 
He  never  would  assent  to  the  assertion, 
that  the  magistrates  of  Ireland  were  a  de- 
graded  body,  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  administration  of  the  laws.  As  far  as 
his  knowledge  extended  of  the  Irish  ma- 
gistrates^ and  he  was  wdl  acouainted  with 
the  magistrates  in  the  nortn  of  Ireland, 
their  conduct  by  no  means  justified  the 
imputations  thrown  out  against  them. 
They  were  men  of  respectable  station. 
He  knew  not  what  the  hon.  gentleman 
meant  exactly  by  middlemen;  but  the 
magistrates  or  the  countrv  must,  by  the 
very  terms  of  the  patent,  be  possessed  of 
freehold  property.  He  could  by  po 
means  agree  with  hon.  gentlemen  with 
respect  to  several  clauses  of  the  bill.  That 
clause  which  gave  the  power  of  domiciliary 
visits :  Tisiu  to  the  part  of  the  House 
where  females  plight  be  reposing,  had 
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gfTen  an  opportunity  for  the  eloqoebt  ob« 
tervations  of  gentlemen;  but  ihote  were 
extreme  casesy  and  were  not  fairly  stated. 
It  had  been  also  argued,  that  a  man  found 
abroad  after  8un*set,  was  for  that  act 
alone  to  be  transported.    But  that  was 
not  the  fact :  a  man  found  abroad  after  a 
eertain  hour  was  indeed  liable   to   be 
broug!it  before  a  nuigistrate»  and  bound 
|o  give  a  rational  account  of  his  conduct; 
and  if  he  should  not  be  able  to  give  a  full 
explanation  of  his  conduct,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the 
law.     In  fiict,  the  law  would  only  throw 
the  onus  of  proof  upon  the  accused.    He 
knew  that  that  was  a  sort  of  law  which 
was  not  to  be  approved  of,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  it  he  n|uch  deplored  ;  but  let  it 
Bol  be  said  that  every  one  found  abroad 
after  son-set  was,  without  trial  or  inquiry 
of  any  kind,  to  be  sent  off  to  Botany  Bay. 
Such  an  assertion  was  o  gross  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  law.    The  adoainistration 
ttf  tlie  law  was  not  lefl  solely  to  the 
nasistrates ;  there  were  strong  correctives 
in  tiiat  respect.    If  the  magistrates  were 
ever  «o  corrupt,  still  they  could  not  com- 
nit  oppression  upon  individoab;  for  the 
law  required,  not  merely  the  presence  of 
magistrates*  but  also  that  a  king's  counsel 
and  a  seijeant-at-law  should  preside,  aod 
that  the  assistant  barrister  of  thst  copnty 
should  be   also  present.      And  if   the 
magistrates,  and  even  the  assistant  barris- 
ter should  be  found  corrupt  and  unjust, 
the  king's  serjeant,  had,  by  the  bill,  the 
power  to  supersede  their  judgment,  and 
to  lay  the  case  before  the  lord  lieotenaot, 
before  whom  an  appeal  lay*    Such  wins 
the  stale  of  the  law :  it  was  not  a  state  of 
things  under  which  he  would  wish  to  pass 
ibe  remainder  of  his  days:  he  hopea  to 
live  to  see  that  law  repealed,  and  Irekmd 
vestored  to  tranquillity ;  but,  atthenre^ 
seal   moment,  whilst  the  rebel  stalked 
abroad,  whilst  he  was  actually  in  the  field, 
whilst  neither  the  life  nor  property  of 
any  honest  man  was   safe,    coiud  par* 
liament  hesitate  t«  deny  protection    to 
the    loyal    and    well-disposed?      With 
respect  to  the  other  law,  he  had  a  still 
stronger  objection  to  it  than  to  that  to 
which  he  had  just  applied  himself;  for  if 
tiiere  was  one  provisiop  of  the  law  which 
it  wouU  go  most  to  his  heart  to  infrbge 
ttpon,it  was  that  which  protected  the  liberty 
of  the  subject.   He  agreed,  that  where  dis- 
turbance and  rebellion  raged,  it  was  not  to 
be  arrested  by  the  suspension  act ;  but  in 
other  parts  more  tranquil,  where  theemis- 
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saries  of  rebellion  might  be  found  corrop^^ 
ing  and  enflaming  the  people,  as  was  the 
case  in  England  some  years  ago,  the  sus** 
pension  bill  would  be  the  most  proper 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  executive,  to 
protect  the  unwary  and  to  Jay  hold  of  the 
delinquent.    That  was  the  view  taken  by 
the  marquis  Wellesley ;  who  had  the  man- 
liness  and  the  wisdom,  whilst  he  wished  to 
govern  that  country  in  the  true  spirit  of 
justice  and  of  mercy,  yet  to  let  it  be  seen 
that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  fir§t  duty  to  pro- 
tect the  loyal  and  the  well»disposed,  and 
to  assert  the  dignity  of  the  laws.    Hoo« 
gentlemen,  indeed,  had  said,  that  in  the 
papers  on  the  table,  no  traces  could  be 
found  of  the  opinions  and  views  of  that 
noble  marquis.    But  ministers  would  have 
betrayed  their  duty  to  the  noble  marquis 
and  to  the  country,  if,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  tlie  sanction  of  his  high  luune  to 
such  messures  as  they  felt  it  nght  to  pro- 
pose to  parliament,  they  had  exposed  in 
too  naked  a  shape  the  views  of  the  noble 
marquist  his  opinions  with  respect  to  the 
state  of  the  coimtry,  and  the  dan^pra  witli 
which  it  was  assailed.  Ministers  laid  befora 
that  House  a  narrative  of  transactions  which 
bad  taken  place  to  enable  it  to  guide  ita 
course ;  and.  here  he  would say^  aa  ami* 
nister  of  the  Crown,  standing  in  his  place 
in  parliament,  and  responsible  for  his  actis» 
that  no  steps  whatever  were  taken  by 
ministers,  with  respect  to  Ireland,  except 
at  the  earnest  request  of  the  noble  persoci 
at  the  head  of  the  government  of  thai 
country,  it  was  the  solenyn  request  of  the 
marquis  Wellesley  to  ministers,  to^vehim, 
without  delay,  those  powera  which  they 
called  upon  parliament  to  grant  him,  pow- 
ers which  had  been  granted,  in  timea  of 
public  danger,  to  his  predecessors.    The 
government  at  home  viewed  thdt  excelleni 
and    distinguished   person  i^s  worthy  of 
great  confidence;    but  they  would  not 
view  him  as  a  demi-god ;  they  would  not» 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  gentfeaaan,  in-> 
vest  him  with  absolute  power,  and  place 
him  as  a  dictstor  over  the  lives  and  liber- 
ties of  the  people  of  Ireland.    His  majes^ 
ty's  ministers  would  take  the  concession  of 
thehon.  gentlemen  opposite,  but  they  would 
not  apply  it  as  they  wished.    Hie  noble 
marquis  himself  looked  not  for  arbitrary 
power :  he  did  not  wish  to  play  the  despot 
in  Ireland.    Au  the  representative  cf  a 
constitutional  monarch,  he  wished  to  ad« 
minister  the  laws  of  the  land  in  the  spirit 
of  conciiiatiott.    He  felt  it  to  be  his  first 
duty  to  tranquillize  the  country ;  but  there 
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could  be  little  hope  of  amelioratinff  i(a 
condition,  as  long  as  the  property  and  the 
lives  of  the  loyal  and  velUdisposed  were 
at  stake.  The  present  differed  from  the 
former  bills  only  in  one  clause,  which  he 
intended  to  read  to  the  committee*  It 
was  a  cfaiuse  to  render  persons  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  the  hiw  wno  should  be  found 
guilty  of  writing,  sending)  or  posting 
threatening  letters  to  procure  arms  or 
money.  For  that  offence  no  provision 
had  been  made  by  the  former  acts.  He 
would  only  beg,  in  conclusion,  to  say,  that 
the  bills  which  he  now  proposed  were 
strongly  recommended  by  the  marquis 
Wellesley,  and  were  prepared  and  settled 
by  the  present  attorney*general. 
•  Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  never  dreamt  of 
conferring  dictatorial  power  on  the  marquis 
Wellesley  or  on  any  other  man.  What  he 
said  was,  that  sooner  than  give  extraor« 
dinary  power  to  the  local  magistrates,  he 
would  give  extraordinary,  nay,  dictatorial 
power  for  temporary  purposes,  to  the 
noble  marquis,  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  government,  and  responsible  for  his 
acts. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 
On  the  motion,  **  that  leave  be  given  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  empower  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant, or  other  chief  governor  or  governors 
of  Ireland,  to  apprehend  and  detain  for  a 
certain  time  such  persons  as  Jie  or  they 
shall  suspect  of  conspiring  against  hta 
majesty's  person  and  government,"  the 
House  divided :    Ayes,  195.  Noes,  68. 

List  of  the  Minoritift 


Aborcromby,  hon.  J. 
Barret,  S.  B.  M. 
Beaumont,  T.  W. 
Benyon;  Benj. 
Bemal,  K. 
Birch,  Jose|^ 
Bright,  IleniY 
Brougham,  lieory 
Burdett,  sir  F. 
Bury,  lord 
Calrert,  N. 
Calvert,  C. 
Carter,  John 
CUfton,  lord 
Creefy,  T. 
CromptoD,  S. 
Davies,  col. 
penman,  T. 
Denison,  W.  J. 
£bringtoo,  vise. 
Ellice,  £. 
Fertand)-R. 
Feigusson,  sir  R. 
Fitsgerald,  lord  W. 


Fitzgibbon,  hon.  B: 
Fitzroy,  lord  C. 
Folkestone,  lord 
Forbes,  lord 
Grattan,  J. 
Gumey,  U. 
HamlUoD,  lord  A. 
Heron,  sir  K. 
Hill,  lord  Arthur 
Honywood,  W.  P. 
Ilobhouse,  J.  C. 
Home,  J. 
James,  W. 
Johnson,  ool. 
LambtOD,  J.  G. 
Leonard,  T.  B. 
LushingtoD,  Dr. 
Maberly,  John 
Maberly,  col. 
Mackintosh,  sir  J. 
Maijoribanks,  S. 
Moore,  Peter 
Nugent,  lord 
Newport,  sic  J. 


Ord,W. 

Ossulston,  lord 
Palmer,  col. 
Price,  Robert 
Ricardo,  D. 
Robaru,  A.  W. 
Robarts,  col. 
Rickford,  W. 
Rice,  T.  S. 
Scarlett,  J. 
Sefton,  earl 


Smith,  W. 
Smith,  hon.  R. 
Stuart,  lord  J.* 
Tierney,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Tennyson,  C. 
Wilson,  sir  R, 
Wood,  aid. 
Wionington,  sir  T.  R 

TELLERS. 

Bennett,  hon.  H.  G. 
Hutchinson,  hon.  C.  li. 


On  the  motion,  that  tlie  Insurrection 
bill  be  now  read  the  first  time,  the  House 
divided:  Ayes  202.  Noes  f^^  On  the 
motion,  that  the  bill  be  printed,  the  House 
divided:  Ayes, 22.  Noes  149.  ThebiU 
was  then  read  a  second  time. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  he  should  ft^el 
bound  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  upoa 
the  bill  now  going  into  a  committee. 

The  Marquis  o( Londonderry  expressed 
a  wish,  that  the  hon  gentleman  would  a1« 
low  the  bill  to  pass  its  several  stages  that 
night,  so  that  it  might  be  sent  up  to  the 
other  House  to-morrow,  receive  the  royal 
sanction  on  Saturday,  and  be  transmitted 
to  Ireland  this  week.  The  hon.  gentleman 
could  not,  he  thought,  gravely  persist  ia 
his  motion  of  adjournment. 

Mr,  Denman  said,  he  would  oppose 
the  passing  of  the  bill  that  night,  if  the 
noble  lord  persisted  in  his  determination 
of  pressing  it.  Such  a  measure  as  this, 
involving  the  liberties  and  rights  of  a 
great  country,  ought  not  to  pass  like  a 
bill,  to  which  no  objections  could  be  made, 
and  on  which  no  information  was  required. 
Powers  like  those  granted  by  this  bill 
ought  not  to  be  granted  without  the  fullest 
deliberation.  If  the  noble  lord  persisted 
in  his  motion,  he  would  employ  tlie  forms 
of  the  House  to  prevent  sucfi  a  precipi- 
tate vote. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  as 
the  learned  gentleman  intended  to  employ 
those  forms  which  might  stop  the  pa$.sing 
of  the  Insurrection  bill  that  ntghti  he 
would  not  press  it,  but  would  only  beg 
that  the  other  bill  might  be  allowed  with« 
out  opposition  to  pass  through  the  same 
stages,  that  both  might  proceed  together. 

This  motion  was  agreed  to  ;  and  the  two 
bills  were  ordered  to  be  committed  to- 
morrow* 
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DRESS.]  Mr.  Speaker  reported  the  kiog*s 
Answer  to  the  Address  as  follows : 

**  Gentlemen, 

«<  I  thank  you  for  this  dutifol  and  loyal 
Address.  The  attachment  which  ^ou 
hate  always  shown  to  my  person,  family, 
and  ffovemment)  and  the  anxious  ^eal  with 
which  you  have  constantly  watched  over 
the  interesU  of  my  people,  satisfy  me  that 
every  practicable  alleviationtotheirexisting 
distresses,  consistent  with  their  permanent 
welfare,  will  be  afforded.  You  may  rely  at 
all  times  upon  my  cordial  support  in  the 
discharge  of  your  arduous  public  duties." 

Ilchestxr  Gaol — ^Mr.  Hunt.]  Mf. 
Alderman  H^aod  rose  to  present  a  Petition 
from  Thomas  Hunt,  the  son  of  Mr.  Henry 
Hunt,  at  present  a  prisoner  in  Ilchester 

faol.  Tbepethioner  complained,  that  he 
ad  been  prevented  from  visiting  his  ikther. 
Tlie  alderman  said,  he  understood,  that 
Mr.  Hunt  had  be^n  placed  in  a  very  ex- 
traordinary situation :  he  had  been  pre- 
cluded from  all  intercourse  even  with  his 
solicitor  or  his  son.  *  Mr.  Hunt  had  like- 
wise been  very  ill,  and  was  prevented  from 
obtaining  medical  aid  so  early  as  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case  required ;  the  medical 
gentleman  who  attended  the  prison 
living  at  the  distance  of  ^ve  miles. 
There  were  some  rules  made  for  the 
regulation  of  the  prison  under  an  act 
of  parliament.  It  was  necessary,  be- 
fore those  rules  could  be  enforced,  that 
they  should  be  signed  by  two  or  three 
judges.  The  rules  had  been  in  existence 
for  several  years ;  but  whether  it  was  that 
they  were  considered  too  severe,  or  from 
any  other  reason,  he  could  not  say,  but 
the  judges  had  never  signed  them  until 
some  time  since,  during  the  last  session 
of  parliament.  It  certainly  appeared  very 
extraordinary,  that  rules,  which  had  not 
been  signed  for  so  many  years,  should  all 
at  once  be  signed  and  put  in  practice. 
The  petitioner  set  forth,  that  his  father 
was  debarred  from  all  intercourse  with  his 
family,  and  his  medical  attendant.  The 
House  might  be  aware,  that  Mr.  Hunt  had 
made  an  application  to  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,  and  that  the  court  had  made  an 
order,  that  M^.  Hunt  should  see  his  so* 
Hcitor  and  his  surgeon ;  but  beyond  that, 
he  was  to  receive  no  indulgence.  He  had 
not  seen  the  rules,  but  he  understood  they 
were  very  severe.  Mr.  Hunt  was  placed 
at  an  iron  grating,  and  was  allowed  to  see 
his  friends  only  once  for  a  short  time  in  the 
2%  hours.    It  ought  to-be  rememberedi 
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that,  in  consequence  of  a  petidon  of  Mr« 
Hunt,  the  House  had  ordered  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  circumstances 
of  which  Mr.  Hunt  complained,  and  that 
that  commission  found  it  necessary  to  dis- 
charge the  gaoler,  whom  an  hon.  mem« 
her  had  declared  to  be  immaculate.  He 
expected  that  the  hon.  member  to  whom 
he  alluded  would  acknowledge  that  he  had 
been  deceived  when  he  spoke  so  loud  in 
the  praise  of  that  man.  When  the  evi- 
dence which  was  given  before  the  com- 
mission should  be  in  the  hands  of  mem- 
hers,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  bring 
the  whole  question  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House.  The  evidence  would 
show  that  the  former  gaoler  had  been 
guilty  of  foul  and  criminial  o£fences.  He 
trusted  that  the  House  would  not  su&r 
Mr.  Hunt,  who,  according  to  the  declara- 
tion of  the  jud^  who  sentenced  him,  was 
not  to  be  held  in  solitary  confinement,  to 
be  treated  in  the  cruel  manner  of  which 
he  complained. 

The  SolicUoT'General  said,  that  the  in- 
dividual whose  petition  was  before  the 
House  had  made  an  application  to  the 
Court  of  King's* Bench,  complaining  that 
his  father  was  not  allowed  to  have  in- 
tercourse with  his  solicitor,  or  with  his 
medical  adviser.  The  moment  this  com- 
munication was  made  to  the  court,  the 
judges  me%  to  determine  upon  what  course 
of  proceeding  it  would  be  necessary  to 
pursue.  The  result  of  their  deliberation 
was,  the  issuing  of  an .  order,  the  object 
of  which  was,  to  cause  an  investigation 
into  the  circumstances  which  formed  the 
subject  of  complaint.  That  investigation 
was  pending,  and  the  moment  the  evi- 
dence arrived,  it  would  form,  the  subject 
of  consideration  with  the  court  of  King's- 
Bench ;  and  if  !t  should  appear  that  there 
had  been  any  improper  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  gaoler,  or  any  other  individual 
connected  with  the  gaol,  the  court 
would  doubtless  correct  it. 

Sir  F.  BurdeU  said,  that  the  subject 
before  the  House  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant that  could  occupy  its  attention. 
What  the  Solicitor-general  had  stated  with 
respect  to  the  proceedings  of  the  court  of 
King's  Bench  was  all  very  well ;  but  there 
still  existed  a  question  for  the  considera- 
tion of  parliament.  Surely  the  individual 
was  not  to  be  confined  in  the  manner 
stated,  until  be  could  obtain  an  order 
from  the  court  of  KingVBench.  The 
sentence  which  had  been  passed  upon 
Mr.  Hunt  was,  under  all  the  circumstaoqea 
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of  the  case,  most  disgracefoh  That  sen- 
tence was  calculated  to  bring  the  judicial 
character  into  disrepute.  It  was  a  sen- 
tence more  severe  than  any  that  bad  been 
deliTered  since  the  infamous  time  of  the 
Stuarts.  If  such  sentences  as  that  which 
was  pronounced  upon  Mr.  Hunt  fre- 
quently occurred,  the  character  of  our 
judges  would  be  brought  into  the  disre- 
pute which  lord  Clarendon  described  it  to 
fiave  been  in  at  the  period  to  which  he 
alluded,  and  which  that  great  writer 
stated  to  have  resulted  from  the  infliction 
of  pum'sbments  disproportionate  to  the  of- 
fences. The  sentence  pronounced  upon 
Mr.  Hunt  seemed  not  to  have  been  ap- 
piled  to  the  offencCf  but  to  the  individual. 
It  was  not  an  act  of  justice,  but  of  ven- 
geance. It  was  a  paying  off  of  old  scores. 
They  had  got  an  mdividual  who  had 
offended  them  in  their  grasp,  and  they 
could  not  let  slip  the  opportunity  of 
wreaking  their  vengeance  on  him.  The 
sentence  of  Mr.  Hunt  was  dreadful.  For 
his  own  part  he  would  as  soon  be  dead  as 
suffer  three  years  imprisonment.  The 
health  of  Mr.  Hunt  roust  be  affected  by 
his  loDg  imprisonment,  which  was  still 
further  aggravated  by  a  species  of  torture 
which  was  even  worse  than  another  spe- 
cies, because  all  the  sufferings  of  the 
victim  were  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
avoid  expressing  his  abhorrence  of  the 
treatment  of  Mr.  Hunt.    The  judge  who 

g resided  at  his  trial  seemed  to  think  that 
e  ought  to  have  been  acquitted.  He 
was,  indeed,  acquitted  on  all  the  counts 
but  one ;  and  his  conviction  upon  that  one, 
turned  on  a  point  of  law,  rather  than  any 
thing  else.  How  could  Mr.  Hunt  know 
that  the  meeting  at  which  he  presided 
was  an  illegal  assembly?  No  violence 
took  place  upon  that  occasion ;  and,  as 
far  as  Mr.  Hunt  was  concerned,  no  man 
could  have  conducted  himself  with  more 
prudence,  discretion  or  merit.  The  judge, 
in  summing  up  the  evidence,  had  said  as 
much ;  and  if  Mr,  Hunt  had  not  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  tried  by  a  jury — for  it  was 
a  misfortune  upon  that  occasion— if  it  had 
depended  on  the  judge  for  his  acquittal 
or  conviction,  the  former  would  certainly 
have  occurred.  However,  he  was  only 
convicted  of  that  which  he  did  not  know 
to  be  a  crime.  All  the  individuals  who 
attended  the  meeting  thou^t  they  were 
acting  legally; .  and  so  did  Mr.  Hunt. 
Whether  the  meetmg  itself  was  prudent 
or  ^  not,   was  another  question.  -AH  the 
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individuals  who  atfeended.it,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  supposed  they  were 
acting  under  the  protection  of  the  laws. 
£ven  the  maeistrates,  who  afterwards 
accused  Mr.  Hunt,  sanotioned  the  lega- 
lity of  the  meeting  by  their  opinion.  It 
would  be  recollected,  that  a  meeting 
which  had  been  proposed  to  take  place 
was  abandoned  upon  an  intimation  from 
the  magistrates  that  it  was  illegal.  Hie 
meeting,  for  being  ]>resent  at  which  Mr. 
Hunt  was  now  suifering  punishment,  was 
then  announced,  and  no  intimation  of  its 
illegality  having  been  given  by  the  ma- 
gistrates, it  accordingly  took  place.  The 
people  met,  as  it  were,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  magistrates:  who,  it  was 
evident,  did  not  at  the  time  think  the 
meeting  was  illegal^  and  could  not  after- 
wards prove  it  to  be  so.  Be  that  as  it 
might,  Mr.  Hunt  was  only  convicted  of 
having  caused  so  large  a  number  of  per- 
sons to  assemble  as  was  calculated  to  ex- 
cite alarm  in  the  minds  of  other  persons. 
Under  those  circumstances,  the  slightest 
possible  punishment  should  have  been  in- 
flicted, fiut  when  the  heavy  sentence 
under  which  Mr.  Hunt  was  suffering  was 

Eassed,  and  that  gentleman  -  had,  during 
iaconflnement,  efi^cted  the  public  service 
of  bringing  to  light  a  public  grievance, 
by  exposing  the  cruel  and  disgraceful 
conduct  of  his  gaoler— a  task  which 
would  appear  the  more  difficult,  when  it 
was  considered  that  that  individual*  f the 
gaoler)  veiled  his  improper  proceedings 
under  circumstances  which  imposed  upon 
the  magistrates  of  the  county— it  was 
quite  scandalous  to  allow  a  gaoler,  or 
magistrate,  to  aggravate  the- severity  of 
his  punishment.  With  respect  to  the 
rules  which  had  been  referrea  to,  he  con- 
ceived they  were  intended  only  for  the 
regulation  of  the  prison,-  and  that  Mr. 
Hunt  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
their  application.  During  the  course  of 
last  session,  Mr.  Hunt  had  complained  of 
certain  proceedings  which  had  been  in- 
stituted against  him  for  selling  roasted 
com.  Upon  that  occasion,  the  law  offi- 
cers of  the  Crown  had  declared  that  they 
did  not  mean  to  sue  him  for  the  fine 
which  was  imposed  upon  him :  but  it 
seemed  they  had  since  done  so.  That 
circumstance  had  nothing  to  do  with  tb^ 
question  then  before  the  House; .  but  it 
was  important,  as  showing  the  quoanimo 
with  which  government  regarded  that  in* 
dividual.  He  had  no  connexion  with  Mr. 
Hunt ;  but  he  fl^tood  before  the  House  as 
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•II  aggrieved  person^  and  tn  thsi  tfbar 
racter  he  knew  him*  He  could  not  know 
the  feelings  with  which  jsome  persons 
might  regard  him ;  bat  if  he  were  objeo- 
tionable  Co  any»  that  circumstance  should 
only:  render  them  more  cautious  not  to 
auror  him  to  be  unjustly  treated,  lest  bis 
case  should  hereafter  be  made  a  precedent. 

Mr.  Bathur$t  said,  that  the  magistrates 
liad  the  power  of  making  regulations  for 
dieir  several  gaols>  and  when  tbey  were 
certified  by  the  judges  tbey  became  the 
law  for  the  government  of  those  gaola. 
He  complained  of  the  mode  in  whicli  the 
hon.  baronet  had  impugned  the  sentence 
passed  upon  Mr.  Hunt*  If  that  sentence 
was  improper,  it  shoold  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  regular  discussion;  but 
thehon.  baronet  had  thought  fit  now  for 
the  first  time,  and  in  on  indirect  manner, 
to  load  it  with  unqualified  reprobation. 
The  individual  alluded  to  had  himself 
aoaght  out  the  quarter,  where  he  would 
find  redress;  he  had  appeded  to  the 
court  of  King*s«Bench,  that  very  Court 
which  the  hon.  members  opposite  were 
now  holding  up  to  obloquy*  But  they 
ought  to  remember  that  at  the  period 
when  the  crime,  of  which  that  sentence 
was  the  punishment,  was  committed^  this 
couatrv  was  in  a  state  similar  to  that  of 
Ireland  at  the  present  moment.  The 
atete  of  the  manufacturing  districts  made 
it  necessary  to  let  the  country  know  the 
atrength  of  the  law.  The  offence  was 
SQOst  serious,  and  the  judges  had  done 
their  duty  fearlessly.  Nay,  it  appeared 
that  the  country  would  support  the  law; 
for  according  to  the  hon.  baronet,  Mr. 
Hunt  had  been  acquitted  by  the  judge, 
but  condemned  by  the  jury. 

Mr.  Bennei  wished  to  know  who  those 
eaaeistrates  or  judges  were,  who  had 
mace  the  order  complained  of.  He  was 
confident  there  were  no  gaol*roles  which 
would  authorize  a  gaoler  to  act  as  the 
gaoler  of  Mr.  Hunt  had  acted.    What ! 

J  prevent  him  from  seeing  his  solicitor,  or 
lis  son  >  Gracious  God !  he  should  have 
thought  it  impossible  that  any  men,  hav« 
ing  the  feelings  of  fathers,  could  have 
proposed  auch  an  order%  They  were  told 
that  the  court  of  King*s«Bench  would 
consider  the  matter;  but,  the  question 
was,  by  what  right  the  <*ders  complained 
of  were  origimdly  made?  He  would  talce 
it  upon  him  to  say,  that  no  law  had  ever 
i»eett  passed  which  would  attthbriae  such 
Ardors.  It  ioould  not  be  pretended  that 
4he  measuKQs. which  bad  been  adq;iied 
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wese  necessary  for  the  security  of  Mr. 
Hunt  If  he  meditated  escape  from  con* 
fineroent»  it  was.  not  necessary  that  be 
should  consult  his  solicitor,  his  surgeon, 
or  his  son,  upon  the  means  of  putting  his 
design  into  execution.  Upon  the  same 
pretence,  he  might  have  been  placed  in 
irons.  He  viewed  the  affiiir  with  sus* 
picion,  and  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  treatment  which  Mr.  Hunt  was  ex- 
periencing was  intended  aa  a  punishment 
for  the  investigation  whldi  he  had  caused, 
the  guilt  which  he  had  detected,  and  the 
mismanagement  which  he  had  exposed. 
Looking  at  Mr.  Hunt  aa  an  indlvidua], 
oppressed  by  an  iniquitous  judgment,  be 
had  desired  to  take  the  decision  of  the 
Honse  upon  his  case;  but  he  had  ab* 
stained  from  doing  so,  because  he  knew 
that  no  person  connected,  as  Mr.  Hunt 
had  been,  with  the  disturbances  which 
had  arisen  some  time  back,  would  obtain 
justice  in  that  House.  Had  he  known 
any  House  of  Commons  that  was  willing 
to  have  afforded  redress,  he  and  many 
others  would  have  been  anxious.  In  the 
first  instance,  to  have  come  forward  upon 
the  subject.  The  persuasion  tbst  no  isuch 
house  existed,  bad  deterred  him  from 
publicly  stating  his  opinion ;  but  in  private 
he  had  always  avowed  his  detestation  of 
that  sentence  of  iniquity  luid  folly  pro^ 
nounced  bj  the  court  of  King's-Bench-* 
of  iniquity,  because  the  punishment  far 
exceeded  any  offence  imputed ;  of  folly, 
because  it  converted  an  object  of  perhaps 
just  reprehension  into  a  public  martyr. 

Mr.  Dickinson  denied,  that  any  of  the 
complaints  of  Mr.  Hunt  arose  out  of  iU^i 
treatment  he  received  because  he  had  oc- 
casioned the  recent  investigation  and  ex» 
poBure  at  Ilchester.  With  regard  to  the 
rules  of  which  so  much  had  been  said,  it 
WAS  proper  to  observe,  that  though  they  had 
existence  they  bad  no  operation  at  the  time 
Mr.  Hunt  was  first  sent  to  tlie  gaol :  tbey 
had  been  long  prepared,  but  bad  never 
been  signed  by  any  of  the  judges.  They 
had  been  postponed  from  assize  to  assize, 
by  the  different  judges ;  and  Mr.  Justice 
fiurrougb  and  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd  hav* 
ing  declined  to  in8f>ect  tliera,  they  had 
very  recently  met  with  the  approvid  and 
signature  of  Mr.  Baron  Graham  and  Mr. 
Justice  Best.  He  had  waited  upon  Mr. 
Justice  Best  witii  the  rules,  and  had 
pomted  out  particulariy  the  effect  of  one 
of  them  upon  Mr.  Hunt,  .who  wished  to 
be  vbited  by  what  he  called  bis  family, 
wUdi  meant  nothiag  else  tluua  ^lat  he 
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wanted  the  compmy  of  the  wife  of  an- 
other many  of  the  name  of  ViDce»  wbOi[  as 
was  #ell  known,  had  long  been  living 
with  him.  After  tlie  rules  had  been  once 
approved  by  the  judges^  he  conceived) 
that  the  magistrates  ofthe  quarter  sesttons 
had  no  power  to  alter  them* 

Sir  /•  Coffin  was  merely  desirous  of 
saying,  that  when  he  formerly  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  character  of  the  keeper  of 
Ilchester  gaol,  he  had  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  thumb-screws  were  ever 
eiepbyed  in  it. 

Sir  T.  Lethbridge  maintained,  that  no- 
thing but  the  indulgence  granted  to  Mr. 
Hunt  had  led  to  the  complaints  of  which 
the  House  had  already  beard  too  much. 
If  he  had  been  treated  like  other  prisonera 
diarged  iHth  similar  ofiencesi  all  the 
troubles  that  had  lately  arisen  would  have 
been  avoided.  A%  to  the  magistracy  t)f 
Someraet,  they  were  a  body  of  men  inca- 
pable of  actmg  £rom  impure  or  unworthy 
a»otiv0i»  and  were  as  respectable  a  bench 
as  any  in  the  kingdom.  With  respect  to 
the  petition,  if  anr  ulterior  oroceedkig 
were  proposed  he  should  ateadil^  oppose 
it;  for  he  Uiooght  it  maoonstitutioiial lor 
that  House  to  attempt  to  reverse  the  sen- 
tence of  a  court  of  law. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  said,  he  should  be  glad 
to  be  informed  whether  Mr.  Hunt's  son 
was  to  be  considered  as  an  improper  per- 
son to  have  acceis  to  him.    With  regard 
to  the  female  in  question,  he  knew  no- 
thing of  her,  and  he  would  not  stami  up 
in  that  Hoose  to  defend  inunoral  conduct; 
bot  he  would  say  that  exdusioo  from  the 
society  of  that  nmale  was  no  part  of  Mr. 
Hunt's  sentence.    The  hon.  baronet  had 
attributed  much  of  the  mischief  to  the 
conce$«on8  which  had  been  made  to  Mr. 
Hunt.    Was  the  removing  of  the  thumb- 
screws a  concession?    Or  was  it  in  the 
eyes  of  the  hon.  baronet  a  otiiscbief? 
Surely,  the  boo.  baronet  could  not  have 
known  ofthe  existence  of  these  practices, 
or  be  never  would  have  justified  such 
conduct.    In  a  list  of  sentences  for  poli- 
tical libels  he  observed  a  judgment  upon 
one  man  of  four  years  and  a  half.    This 
was  a  sentence  unknown  even  in  the  atro- 
cious times  of  Charles  the  Ist.     It  had 
been  said  that  an  improper  tune  was  se- 
lected for  the  present  complaint ,  but,  in 
his  opinion,  complaints  of  such  a  nature 
ought  to  be  brought  forward  at  all  times. 
He  thought  ministers  would  be  highly 
culpable  if  they  did  not  send  down  an 
or^r  to  relax  the  severities  complavied 
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always  condemned ;  and  as  long  as  he  had 
aaeat  in  that  House,  or  a  tongue  in  bia 
head,  he  would  pronounce  it  to  be  one  of 
the  most  outrageous  sentenees  which  had 
ever  disgraced  the  Bench.  The  judge 
who  tried  the  case,  he  believed  did  not 
expect  a  conviction. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that   the 
hon.  member  for  Shrewsbury,  had  made  a 
most  unwarrantable  and  unprovoked  at- 
tack upon  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
King's  Bench.    If  the  eeotlemen  oppo* 
site  entertained  the  opinion  they  had  ex- 
pressed, wh^  had  they  not  brought  f«r« 
ward  a  specific  charge.    The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Westminster  bad  selected  a  casef 
of  heavy  punishment  for  political   libels 
He  ( Mr.  Attorney  General )  did  not  know 
the  case,  but  he  presumed  it  was  that  ot 
the  <«much  injured*'  Carlile.     That  kh» 
dividual  had  been  punished,  not  for  one 
libel,  but  for  a  series  of  libels  of  the  most 
aggravated  description.    The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Westminster  was  mistaken  in  so|h 
Sosing  that  Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  who  tried 
Ir.  Hunt,  did  not  expect  a  conviction. 
The  charge  of  that  learned  judge  to  the 
jury,  impartial  as  it  was*  dear^  showed 
the  opinioB  of  the  judge  upon  the  count 
in  the  indictment  on  whicn  the  jury  re- 
turned a  verdict.    Mr.  Hunt  had  had  a 
most  impartial  trial:  he  was  tried  in  a 
county  of  his  own  selection,  by  a  jury  of 
his  own  selection,  and  after  the  trial  he  bad 
complimented  the  judge  on  the  impar- 
tiality he  had  displayed  on  the  trial.   And 
now  that  learned  judge  was  arraigned  for 
the  sentence  he  had  aflterwarda  passed; 
To  remove  any  doubt  as  to  die  opinion  of 
Mr.  Justice  Bayl^  on  the  case  itself,  it 
would  be  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
language  of  the  seatence,  which  declared 
that  the  ofienoe  approadml  very  neariy 
to  the  eriose^f  high  treaaon.    Peihape 
the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  thought  me 
Manchester  meetif^  wu  legal.    [Heaivl 
But  the  jury,  the  jiMges,  and  the  majori^ 
of  the  country  thought  otherwise.    How- 
ever it'  was  unnecessary  to  discuss  that 
question  at  the  present  moment.   All  that 
he  complained  or  was,  that  the  hon.  membe? 
had  not  brought  the  subject  before  par- 
liament in  a  pfoper  shape*    With  respeot 
to  the  rules  of  the  prison,  he  did  not  pro^ 
fens  to  know  any  thing  about  them ;  but 
he  knew  that  the  moment  Mr.  Hunt  com« 
plained  to  the  court  of  King's-bench  by 
tetter,  that  court  had  made  an  order,  fbr 
giving  him  redress ;  a  circumslance  which 
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showed  thai  Mr.  Hani  himself  had  oot  that 
opittion  of  the  coart  of  Kine's-bench  which 
appeared  to  be  eoterlainea  by  hon.  mem- 
ben.  It  wasy  therefore*  unfair  to  arraign 
the  conduct  of  the  judges  of  that  court 
upon  general  censure,  without  reducing 
them  to  a  specific  charge. 

Mr.  Hobnouse  said,  it  was  not  Carlile's 
case  to  which  he  hsd  alluded,  though  he 
knew  very  well  the  motive  of  the  learned 
member  in  mentioning  Carliie  with  refer- 
ence to  him.  The  case  he  alluded  to 
was,  a  sentence  passed,  not  bj  the  court 
of  King's-bench,  but  by  the  quarter-ses-* 
sions. 

The  Attorney  General  declared,  upon 
his  honour,  that  he  had  no  motive  what- 
ever in  mentioning  the  name  of  Carliie, 
with  reference  to  the  hon.  member.  As 
the  hon.  member  was  complaining  of  the 
conduct  of  the  court  of  King*s-bench, 
and  as  the  case  of  Carliie  was  that  in 
which  the  court  had  passed  the  heaviest 
of  its  sentences,  he  naturally  concluded 
that  his  was  the  case  alluded  to. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

KNfoHTSBRIDQE  BARRACKS— FeTI- 
TION  CF  THB  CoRPORATkON  OV  LON- 
DON.] The  Sheriffii  of  London  presented 
the  following  Petition : 

"  To  the  hon.  the  Commons  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  parliament  assembled.'*  The 
humble  Petition  of  the  lord  mayor. 
Aldermen,  and  Commons  of  the  City  of 
London,  in  Common-council  assembled, 

'<  Sheweth— That  it  is  with  feelings  of 
serious  pain  and.  regret  that  your  peti- 
tioners should'  have  occasion  again  to 
approach  the  bar  of  your  hon.  House  in 
the  language  of  complaint,  and  to  be 
compelled,  as  well  on  their  own  behalf 
as  on  that  of  the  civil  authorities  through- 
out the  country,  to  call  upon  your  hon. 
House  for  protection  against  that  lawless 
and  unconstitutional  spirit  recently  mani- 
fested in  the  frequent  attacks  made  by 
the  military  against  his  majesty's  unarmed 
and  peaceable  subjects,  and  which  your 
petitioners  lament  to  state,  has  even 
extended  itself  to  an  outrage,  and  an 
attempt  at  assassination  of  uie  head  of 
the  civil  power  of  <  the  metropolitan 
county : 

*<  That  upon  the  melancholy  occasion 
of  the  funeral  of  her  late  majesty  queen 
Caroline,  two  persons  of  the  names  of 
Francis  and  Honey  unfortunately  lost 
their  lives,  in  consequence,  as  it  would 
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appear  from  thef  inquests  of  the  coroner, 
of  the  illegal  and  unjustifiable  violenoe  of 
some  of  the  life- guardsmen,  against  one 
or  more  of  whom  a  verdict  in  the  one 
case  has  been  returned  of '  Wilful  Muider,' 
and  in  the  other  of  *  Manslaughter : 

**  That  notice  having  been  extensively 
circulated  of  the  intention  of  interring  the 
bodies  of  those  unfortunate  individuals  at 
Hammersmith,  on  Sundav  the  26th  day 
of  August  last,  and  of  having  a  public 
funeral,  Mr.  Alderman  Waithmae,  one  of 
the  then  sheriffii,  and  a  conservator  of  the 
public  peade  of  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
felt  it  his  duty  to  direct  the  attendance  of 
the  constables  and  officers  of  the  divisions 
nearest  to  and  through  which  the  funeral 
procession  was  expected  to  pass,  and  also 
to  attend  in  person  to  prevent  or  quell  any. 
tumult  or  disorder ; 

"  That  the  sheriflT,  being  necessarily 
aoprehensive,  under  the  existing  iriitatioa 
or  the  people,  and  the  melancholy  occasion 
for  which  they  were  assembled,  that  some 
insult  might  be  offisred  to  the  life-guarda 
in  their  barracks,  disposed  of  the  consta- 
bles chiefly  in  that  vicinity,  and  actually 
ranged  a  body  of  them  in  front,  of  the 
barracks,  with  instructions  to  apprehend 
every  individual  who  should  attempt  to 
commit  any  act  of  outii^  or  disorder : 

**  That  the  funeral  in  consequence  of 
these  precautions,  passed  the  barracka  in 
sin  orderly  and  quiet  manner,  marked  by 
no  other  peculiar  circumstance  than  that 
of  a  brick  being  thrown  from  the  barracks. 
The  sheriff's  admonitions,  and  the  presence 
of  the  constables,  succeeded  in  repressing 
the  provocation  which  such  a  wantoa 
act  was  but  too  well  calculated  to 
excite : 

**  That  when  the  procession  bad  passed 
•and  while  the  road  continued  to  be 
crowded  with  people,  the  gates  of  the 
barracks  were  thrown  open,  and  the  avenue 
filled    with   soldiers ;    that .  the    people 

SLthered  round  the  spot  and  expressed 
eir  displeasure ;  that  a  tumult  appearing 
inevitable,  the  sheriff  requested  to  speak 
with  the  officer  on  duty,  but  witnout 
effect;,  and  it  was  only  by  repeated 
expostulation  with  the  soldiers  that  he 
prevailed  upon  them  to  retire  within 
the  barracks,  and  to  close  the  exterior 
gates : 

*^  That  shortly  after  the  gates  were 
unexpectedly  thrown  open,  and  the 
soldiers  rushed  out  armed  with  swords, 
carbines^  and  sticks,  and  attacked  the 
people  most  furiously,  without  distincdoa 
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of  age  or  sex.    That  the 'sheriff,  finding 
inauers  in  this  serious  state,  rode  directly 
upon    the    cause-wajt    and    interposed 
between  the   parties,   aiid  succeeded  in 
separating  them.    While  thus  engaged, 
a  soldier,  with  whom  he  had  been  before 
expostulating,    and   who   was   therefore 
acquainted   with    his    ofiBcial    situation, 
started  forward  at  a  man,  and  knocked 
him  down.    At  the  same  time,  while  the 
sheriff  was  using  his  utmost  endeaTOurs 
to  prevail   upon  the  soldiers  to  retire 
within  their  barracks,  and  the  people  to 
desist  and  keep  the  peace,  the  bridle  of 
bis  horse  was  violently  seized  on  the'  one 
aide  by  an  officer  in  undress,  and  on  the 
otlier  side  by  a  soldier,   whose  violence 
he  had  just  noticed,  and  who  endeavoured 
to  throw  his  horse  over   the  causeway. 
That  the   sheriff  only  preserved  himself 
by  striking  the  soldier  with  his  stick,  and 
mking  bis  horse  plunge.     That  imme- 
diately several  of  the  soldiers  rushed  at 
the  sheriff  with  their  swords  drawn,  and 
one    actually  loaded   his   carbine,    and 
directed  it  towards  the  sheriff;  but  this 
ruffian  was  prevented  by  the  brave  inter- 
position of  one  of  the   constables,  who 
knocked  the  carbine   from  his  shoulder. 
That  during  the  affray  the  sheriff  could 
not  obtain  an  interview  with  any  of  the 
officers  of  the  life-guards,  and  when  he 
desired  some  of  the  constables  to  repre* 
sent  to  them  in  the  most  respectful  terms 
his  desire  that   the  soldiers   should  be 
kept  within  the  barracks,  the  message 
returned  was  in  language  roost  unwar- 
rantable and  gross,  and  stating,  that  they 
would  not  make  their  men  prisoners  for 
him: 

.  <*That  your  petitioners  observe  with 
surprise  and  regret,  that  although  his 
majesty's    government    apprehended    a 


defend  .the  people  against  the  merciless 
outrages  of  an  infuriated  and  armed- 
soldiery,  unaided  by  any  means  but  the 
constitutional  ones,  and  without  anv 
assistance  or  support  from  tlie  police  and 
county  magistrates : 

**  That  your  petitioners,  from  a  careful, 
minute,  and  full  examination  of  the  aff»iir« 
through  the  medium  of  a  report  of  m 
committee  of  your  petitioners,  together 
with  the  evidence  taken  by  such  com- 
mittee, all  which  they  beg  permission  to 
lay  before  vour  hon.  House,  do  lind, 
that  not  only  a  furious  attack  was  made, 
by  'the  life-guardsmen  on  the  people,  thus 
placing  the  lives  of  his  majesty's  subjects 
in  imminent  danger,  but  that  a  violent 
and  personal  outrsge  was  likewise  com- 
mitted by  the  soldiers  on  the  sheriff,  wJiile 
in  the  exemplary  execution  of  his  duties, 
by  laudablv  exerting  himself,  at  the  great 
hazard  of  nis  life,  to  preserve  the  public 
peace,  and  in  his  person  in  the  high  and 
important  station  which  he  filiedj  •  thus 
contemning  and  defying  the  civil  authority 
with  which  he  was  invested,  and  planting 
a  military  power  above  the  law : 

*^Tbat  the  day  following  the  sheriff 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  right  hon.  earl 
Bathurst,  one  of  his  msjesty's  principal 
secretaries  of  state,  detailing  the  events 
th$t  had  taken  place,  and  although  his 
majesty's  government,  as  represented  by 
the  noble  earl  in  his  reply  to  the  sheriff''a 
letter,  deemed  an  ipquiry  necessary,  yet 
vour  petitiopers,  with  astonishment,  take 
leave  to  inform  your  hon.  House,  that,  as 
far  as  they  can  learn,  no  proceedings  or 
inquiry  bave  hitherto  taken  place,  or  the 
sheriff  been  required  to  produce  any  evi- 
deoce,  or  in  anywise  called  upon  to  sub- 
stantiate the  circumstances  and  represen- 
tations contained  in  his  said  letter  to  earl 
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guardsmen  and  the  people,  from  the 
state  of  irritation  in  wnich  the  minds  of 
both  parties  were  known  to  be  from  the 
unhappy  catastrophe  on  the  day  of  her 
majesty's  remains  leavine  Hammersmith, 
a  verdict  of  Wilful  Murder  having  been 
given  against  a  life-guardsman  in  respect 
of  one  of  the  individuals,  and  the  jury 
remaining  then  impanelled  in  the  other. 
Yet  that  no  efficient  measures  were  taken 
by  his  majesty's  government  or  the  officer 
commanding  the  troops  at  Knigbtsbridge 
to  prevent  the  same  by  guarding  against 
A  collision  of  the  irritated  parties,  and 
that  the  sheriff  of  the  county  was  lefl  not 
pnly  to  preserve  the  public  peace;  but  to 
yyjLf  Via 


hich  the  noble  earl  has  tliought  proper 
to  entertain  with  respect  to  the  correctness 
of  the  sheriff's  statement,  your  petitioners 
cannot  forbear  impressing  upon  your  hon. 
House  their  decided  conviction  (founded 
upon  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
evidence)  of  the  full  truth  of  the  sheriff's 
letter  to  lord  Bathurst,  and  that  it  was 
wholly  to  the  exertions  of  tlie  sheriff 
that  much  mischief  and  bloodshed  were 
prevented : 

**  Your  petitioners,  therefore,  humbly 
pray  your  hon.  House  to  institute  an 
immediate  and  effectual  inquiry  into  the 
origin,  progress,  and  termination  of  the 
transactions  and  outrage  above  alluded  to, 
M   '. 
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•nd  adopt  such  measures  as  in  your  wisdom 
shall  seem  meet,  to  prevent  a  recnnrence 
of  the  like  violation  of  the  laws ;  and  tfaat 
your  hon.  House  vrill  take  sach  stepe  as 
will  protect  the  rights  and  privileges  €1^ 
the  City  of  London,  in  the  persons  of  ita 
officers,  the  sheriffs,  from  military  force 
and  insubordination,  uphold  the  liberties 
of  tite  eobject,  and  preserve  to  the  civil 
authorities  throughout  the  mition  their 
personal  security,  rights  and  iroraunkies.'' 
On  the  motion  of  alderasan  Wood,  the 
petiUon  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  taMe,  and 
10  be  printed* 

Irish  iNstrRRXCTioiv  Bft/L.]  On  the 
order  of  the  dajp  for  going  Into  a  com- 
mittee on  this  biH, 

Sir  J*  Ntoapnrt  siud,  that  he  understood, 
firom  the  noble  lord  opposite,  that  the 
noble  marquis  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  go- 
vernment had  recommended  the  adoption 
of  the  Insurrection  bill  and  of  the  Habeas 
Corpua  suspension  bill,  without  alteration 
or  modification ;  and  baviiif;  in  every  for- 
mer transaction  of  that  noble  person's  life 
admired  his  talents  and  entertained  the 
behest  opinion  of  his  publie  conduct,  be 
was  disposed  to  wave  his  own  opinion,  and 
not  to  press  for  the  modification  of  mea- 
sures which,  it  was  said,  the  noble  mar- 
quis demanded  witliout  modification.  He 
took  this  course,  also,  on  tl>e  conviction, 
that  if  he  were  to  persist  in  calling  for 
modifications,  and  if  the  House  gave  way 
to  his  representations,  then,  ahould  the 
measure  be  found  inapplicable  to  the  pre- 
sentatate  of  Ireland  ^ae,  h^rwever  OK>d^ 
fied,  he  believed  it  would  be),  he  should 
be  accused  of  having  rendered  the  aet 
inoperative  by  the  introduction  of  those 
modifications.  Under  such  ctrcnmolanees, 
the  responsibility  (and  an  awM  respon- 
sibility It  was)  rested  with  the  heed  of 
thelrbh  government,  who  required  these 
measures  hi  their  most  potent  form. 

Lord  Foikegione  said,  he  feh  himself  im- 
periouslv  ealied  upon  to  enter  his  protest 
aeainst  {he  measoree  proposed  by  tiie  no^ 
ble  marquis.  Hfs  right  hon;  friend  had 
thought  piroper  to  Wtfre  hk  objieefiona  to 
the  proposed  measuvee,  on  the  ground  of 
Ilia  greai  confidence  i»  the  disposition  and 
ch^ecer  of  the  marquit  Wellesley.  But 
for  himself,  he  must  say,  that  u|>on  no 
authority  whatever  coim  he  deem  it  con- 
aiatent  to  inveat  any  individual  with  aucb 
authority  as  these  measures  were  meant  to 
create.  Where  was  the  evidence  of  lord 
Welieoley'a  authority  for  the  adoption  of 
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these  measures  f  There  wai^  Hi  Iket,  no 
evidence  whatever  to  warrant  the  adoption 
of  such  extraordinary  meaanrea.  To  find, 
then,  that  no  less  than  190  gentlemen  ha4 
voted  laat  ni^ht  for  the  passing  of  these 
measures,  without  any  evidence  to  shew 
that  they  were  necessary,  bad,  he  must* 
say,  fillea  lua  mind  with  horror,  shame 
disgust,  and  be  would  add  indignation. 
That  ao  many  gentlemen  could  be  found 
thus  to  auriender  to  ministers  thelibertiea 
of  Ireland,  must  be  matter  oi  aurnriae  with- 
everv  man  who  had  any  regard  ror  imblitf 
fireedom :  for  theae  measures  involved  a 
sacrifice  of  the  very  bulkwark  of  liberty  x 
and  what  must  the  pdMic  think  of  those' 
ministers  and  their  adherents,  who  would 
thua  taraeiy  aurrender  the  eona^totional 
privilegea  of  the  people  i  He  hoped  the 
people  would'  bear  in  mind  how  they  had 
been  treated  on  thia  occaaion.  The  meet« 
tng  of  parliament  bad  been  postponed  te 
an  unprecedentedly  late  period  and  wheit 
it  waa  aaaembled,  they  were  addressed  by 
a  Speech  from  the  throne  remarkable  for 
its  omissions  with  respect  to  the  state  of 
the  country.  One^fourth  of  that  SpeecK 
related  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland ;  and  it 
spoke  of  that  country  in  such  terma,  na 
must  render  it  impossible  for  any  one  who 
had  read  the  passage  to  believe  that  Ire* 
land  was  in  that  atate  of  outrage  and  re- 
beHion  which  the  noble  lord  had  described. 
That  the  people  of  that  country  ahould 
be  up  in  arma^-^that  they  ahould  harve 
taken  the  field,  aa  it  were,  against  the 
military  foree— >in  short,  that  they  ahould 
be  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion,  and  yet 
that  hia  majesty,  at  the  opening  of  th« 
aession,  ahould  apeak  of  them  aa  he  had 
done,  waa  to  him  quite  inconceivable. 
Hia  majesty  aakl,  that  **  a  apirit  of  om-^ 
rage,  which  had  led  to  dormg  and  aye* 
tematic  violationa  of  the  law,  had  ariaen, 
and  atill  ptevaiM,  in  tome  parta  of  the 
country.''  But  outrage  and  ayatematie 
violationa  of  the  law,  were  very  difierent 
from  rebellion,  and  were  perfectly  dta* 
tinguishable  from  what  the  noble  lord  bad 
described.  The  pupera  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  House  (and  they  were 
the  most  meagre,  Hie  most  unaatisfactorr 
things  that  could  poasibly  be  conceived^ 
on  which  to  found  any  measure)  did  nol 
sunport  the  aweeping  atatemcnt  of  Ao 
noble  lord.  But,  if  the  coimtry  wete  in 
a  atate  of  reoellion,  it  waa  m  tfiat  states  wk 
waa  obaerved  by  a  noble  lord  (Mount* 
charlea)  who  waa  generally  a  aupporter 
of  miniBiepe,  and  .whoae  autfidnry  waa 
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therefore  entitled  to  coaaderatioo*  ia 
consequence  of  thenegligeoce  and  the  apa- 
thy of  bismaj^stv'sGoveniinent*  Theooble 
represeotative  for  Donegal  bad  told  them, 
that  this  state  of  outrage  bad  continued 
(or  montbsy  and  that  if  ministers  had 
called  parliaoient  together  in  October  or 
November,  much  mischief  would  have 
been  avoided,  and  much  bloodslied  been 
spared.  If  that  were  the  case»  who  was 
accountable  for  the  state  of  rebellion  in 
which  the  noble  lord  described  Ireland  to 
be  i  None  but  himself  and  his  colleagues. 
Aodf  were  these  the  individuals  to  whom 
the  House,  in  its  confidence,  would  in- 
irost  th^se  powers?  Were  these  the 
persona  whom  they  were  bound  to  believci 
when  they  declared  that  those  powers 
were  neccMary  ?  Besides,  these  remedies 
were  not  applicable  to  the  state  of  things 
which  the  noble  lord  bad  described.  With 
seapect  to  the  Habeas  Corpus  ijuspeosion 
act,  he  could  not  see  how  it  applied  in 
•ny  WAj  whatever  to  the  situation  of  Ire- 
limdas  described  by  the  noble  lord.  In- 
deed, the  noble  lord  had  not  said  that  it 
did  apply.  His  observation  was,  that  a 
atate  or  things  might  possibly  occur,  in 
which  the  operation  of  such  a  measure 
would  be  useful.  Was,  then,  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act  of  so  little  importance,  that 
it  was  to  be  dispensed  with,  in  expecta- 
tion of  some  contingency,  and  in  tne  ab- 
aence  of  any  adequate  cause  for  its  su»- 
pension  ?  Was  it  of  so  little  consequence, 
that  parliament  might  suspend  it  as  a  mea« 
aurp  of  antidpation  ?  One  hon.  gentle- 
man had^  stated,  that  he  considered  the 
Insurrection  act  a  very  proper  measure, 
but  that  he  looked  on  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Suspension  act  as  improper  and  unne- 
ceuary.  But  that  gentleman  had  added, 
that  he  would  support  the  latter,  because 
be  approved  of  toe  former,  and  he  did 
not  me  to  divide  his  votes.  This  was  the 
way  in  which  such  incoi^ruous  measures 
were  carried.  There  was  no  evidence 
whatsoever  of  the  existence  of  rebellion. 
Where  was  it  to  befo^nd  i  Certainly  not 
in  the  King's  Speech,  nor  in  the  papers 
on  tlieir  table.  Bt|t,  if  disturbances  ex- 
isted in  some  small  districts,  was  that  to 
be  advanced  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  sus- 
pen^g  the  liberties  of  the  whole  people 
of  Irel^d  j  His  right .  hon.  friend  mid 
aaid  that  be  would  not  oppose  t^ese  mea- 
sures if  they  were  called  for  by  tbe  mar- 
quis Wellesley.  Now,  to  the  assertion 
that  the  marquis  Well^ley  bad  called  for 
(hoae  powera»  he  would  ijiie  the  answer 


which  an  hon.  gentleman  had  given  lasl 
night,  namely,  that  he  did  not  believe*  the 
marquis  Wellesley  wanted  such  powers  to 
be  placed  in  his  hands  by  parliament. 
If  he  had  requested  them,  thev  would 
have  been  ^voured  with  some  evidence  to 
prove  that  such  wss  his  wish.  It  would, 
mdeed,  have  been  the  manifest  interest 
of  ministers  to  lay  that  evidence  before 
tlie  House.  But  the  spirit  of  the  noble 
lord's  observations,  and  the  statement 
contained  in  these  papers,  would  bear  the 
inference,  that  the  noble  marquis  did  not 
desire  these  powers,  and  that  he  did  not 
conceive  the  country  to  be  in  a  state  of 
rebellion.  This  was  a  plain  view  of  the 
case ;  and  be  could  never  agree  to  con* 
cede  such  extraordinary  powers  to  the 
Crown,  or  indeed  any  powers  whatever^ 
on  the  mere  ipse  dixU  of  a  minister,  which 
was  nothing  more  than  air,  and  might  be 
uttered  at  one  moment  and  forgotten  the 
very  next.  The  temper  and  character  of 
the  marquis  Wellesley  had  been  frequently 
alluded  to  as  an  argument  for  fearlessly 
intrusting  those  powers  to  his  hands. 
This  argument  baa  no  weight  with  him. 
Power  was  a  very  tempting  possession; 
and  it  had  always  oeen  found  that,  when 
individuals  were  invested  with  extensive 
authority,  the  more  they  had,  the  more 
they  wished  to  have.  The  active  and  ar- 
dent mind  of  the  marquis  Wellesley  was 
precisely  of  that  description  which  der 
lighted  in  the  acquirement  and  exercise  of 
power :  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that,  at  one  period,  he  enjoyed  despotic 
power.  He  nad,  it  was  true,  ran  a  very 
brilliant  career;  but  that  circumstance  did 
not  lessen  the  danger  of  intrusting  him 
with  absolute  authority.  Buonaparte  had 
also  run  a  brilliant  career ;  but  he  was  a 
great  tyrant.  The  splendor  of  bis  achiever 
ments  might  be  admired ;  but,  would  any 
one  be  inclined,  on  account  of  that  splen- 
dor, to  clothe  him  with  despotic  power  ? 
The  mind  of  the  marquis  Wellesley  was 
of  that  lofty  description,  bis  character  wae 
of  that  determined  nature^-which  m^t 
lead  him  to  render  his  already  brilliant 
career  still  more  brilliant,  by  tbeexercise 
of  despotic  power.  Such  power,  in  his 
opinion,  ought  to  be  confided  to  no  per- 
son ;  and  least  of  all  was  it  calculated  for 
such  a  man  as  the  marquis  Wellesley,  who« 
from  his  long  habits»  would  perhaps  be 
the  most  anxious  to  possess  it.  He  meant 
nothiof  disrespectful  to  the  nobl^  marquis; 
but  he.  thought  he  bad  shown  that  the 
reasons  ^vav  by  his  right  hon.  friend  for 
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freely  conceding  those  great  powers  to  the 
head  of  the  Irish  government  were  not 
valid  ones.  He  recollected,  in  the  early 
period  of  his  parliamentary  life,  that  the 
mode,  in  which  the  noble  marquis  had 
formerly  exercised  power,  became  the 
subject  of  inquiry  in  that  House ;  and  he 
must  say»  that  the  manner  in  which  he  ap« 
peared  to  have  used  his  authority  was  not 
of  such  a  nature  as  would  tempt  him  to 
place  power  in  the  hands  of  that  noble- 
man again.  Transactions,  it  appeared, 
had  taken  plsce  in  India— -transactions 
with  which  the  marquis  Wellesley  was  in- 
timately connected-*which  could  not  be 
rememoered  without  exciting  feelings  of 
pain.  Never  could  he  forget  the  line  of 
ieonduct  which  the  noble  marquis  pursued 
Cowards  the  unfortunate  princes  who  came 
within  his  grasp,  and  towards  the  un- 
fortunate countries  which  he  subjugated 
for  the  East  India  Company.  His  pro- 
ceedings with  respect  to  the  NaboD  of 
Oude,  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  the 
Peishwa,  and  other  princes,  were  memo- 
rable iostances  of  the  gross  abuse  of 
power,  and  of  the  greatest  cruelty.  His 
conduct  partook  of  the  spirit  which  dis* 
tinguisheu  the  proceedings  of  all  those 
wiio  were  possessed  of  despotic  power. 
The  same  conduct  was  pursued  by  Buona- 
parte, when  he  wielded  the  power  and  re- 
sources of  France,  towards  all  the  go- 
vernments which  he  subjugated.  Having 
acquired  this  knowledge  of  the  noble  mar- 
quis's conduct  in  India,  he  confessed  that 
he  did  not  feel  very  willing  to  place  those 
extraordinary  powers  in  his  hands.  He 
had,  he  beheved,  stated  his  sentiments  in 
ii  parliamentary  way ;  and  he  thought  he 
had  said  enough  to  show,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  noble  mar- 
quis to  justify  the  House  in  placing  these 
exorbitant  powers  at  his  disposal. — Ano- 
ther point  of  argument  had  been  used  on 
this  occasion,  which  appeared  to  him  to 
be  equally  fallacious ;  and  it,  too,  rested 
on  personal  character.  The  noble  lord 
had  told  them  that  the  Insurrection  act 
was  drawn  up  and  prepared  by  Mr.  Plun- 
Icett,  the  present  Attorney-general  for  Ire- 
land, and  formerly  a  member  of  that 
House.  It  was  said,  that,  as  he  had  sided 
on  many  public  questions  with  those  who 
opposed  ministers,  therefore,  his  au- 
thority must  have  considerable  weight,  in 
proving  fhat  government  were  actuated 
by  a  just  and  liberal  spirit.  But  this 
authority  also  failed ;  for  two  years  ago, 
when  the  celebrated  six  acts  were  passedi 
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he  recollected  the  definition  that  learned 
gentleman  gave  of  liberty.  He  stated, 
that  *'  liberty  was  the  power  of  doing  that 
which  the  law  enabled  a  man  to  do;*^ 
under  which  definition  the  Turkish,  the 
Hindoo,  the  Algerine  people— but  not 
the  people  of  Ireland,  when  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act  was  suspended«-would  enjoy 
as  much  liberty  as  the  people  of  England, 
notwithstanding  all  the  securities  and  safe- 
guards with  which  our  forefathers  had 
surrounded  our  rights  and  privileges. 
That  learned  gentleman,  thinking,  per- 
haps, that  the  people  of  England  hadftoo 
much  liberty,  treated  them  with  the  In- 
surrection act.  With  the  respect  to  the 
application  of  these  laws,  not  one  indivi- 
dual amongst  those  who  supported  them 
could  show  how  they  appliea  to  the  state 
of  the  country.  They  wanted  something, 
it  seemed ;  and  they  were  willing  to  put 
up  with  these  bills,  without  troubling 
themselves  about  the  efficacy  of  tlietr 
operation.  It  was  melancholy  to  see  the 
House  of  Commons  brought  to  this  situa- 
tion—that in  the  absence  of  all  reason  and 
evidence,  at  the  mere  beck  and  invitation' 
of  the  minister,  they  were  willing,  on 
the  preceding  night,  to  force  these  bills 
through  all  their  stages.  The  House  was 
now  running  a  career  most  fatal  to  the 
country.  Viewing,  with  feelings  of  alarm, 
the  inroads  which  were  daily  making  on 
the  constitution!  he  should  oppose  both 
these  bills,  but  most  particularly  that 
which  suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus  act. 
The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  the 
noble  lord  had  thought  fit  to  assert,  that 
the  declaration  of  a  minister  of  the  Crown, 
in  his  place  in  parliament,  was  not  to  be 
received  as  evidence-^that  the  'House 
ought  not  to  legislate  upon  it.  He,  how- 
ever, begged  leave  to  combat  that  position. 
A  minister  of  the  Crown  making  a  state- 
ment in  his  place,  and  pledging  his  official 
responsibility  for  its  accuracy,  was  as 
liable  to  be  challenged  and  impeached,  if 
his  statement  were  incorrect,  as  if  he  had 
laid  a  fals^  dispatch  on  the  table  of  the 
House.  If  a  minister  could  so  far  forget 
himself  as  to  assert  that  which  was  not 
matter  of  fact,  his  conduct  would  deserve 
the  severest  animadversion,  and  would  be 
justly  visited  by  the  contempt  and  detesta- 
tion of,  mankind.  And  surely  the  man 
who  could  have  the  hardihood  to  proclaim 
a  false  fact  to  the  House,  would  be  eqoally 
capable  of  forging  a  dispatch.  He,  there- 
fore, questioned  the  noble  ]ord*s  constitti- 
tional  authorities  on  this  sabject*.  Thii 
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was  not  the  first  time  the  noble  lord  had 
manifested  a  disposition  to  form  a  contrast 
with  those  whose  principles  he  generally 
advocated ;  and  that  evening  he  had  ex- 
hibited a  most  notable  contrast  to  the 
gentlemen  around  biro.  He  appeared  to 
have  risen  more  for  the  purpose  of  attack- 
ing the  marquis  Wellesiey,  than  of  im- 
narting  any  information  to  the  House. 
Now,  he  would,  in  a  few  words,  state  how 
the  facts  stood  to  which  the  noble  lord 
hsd  alluded,  and  he  would  then  leave 
them,  like  other  facts  in  our  history,  to 
carry  their  conviction  wiih  them,  per- 
fectly convinced  that  the  character  or  the 
Aoble  marquis  would  not  suffer  in  public 
estimation  thereby.  It  was  matter  of  no- 
toriety that  parliamentary  proceedings  re-, 
lativeto  the  conduct  of  marquis  Wellesiey 
were  instituted  some  years  neo.  He  did 
not  know  whether  the  noble  lord  was  the 
prosecutor  in  his  own  person  on  that  oc- 
casion, or  whether  he  was  the  associate 
of  an  ii^vidualof  the  name  of  Paul!,  who 
had  found  his  way  into  that  House.  The 
marquis .  Wellesiey  had,  at  that  time, 
termmated  his  bnlltant  career  in  India. 
He  had  returned  crowned  with  laurels 
from  the  seat  of  that  government  which 
he  had  so  long  and  so  ably  administered, 
ami  he  had  brouffht  with  him  the  love  and 
admiration  of  all  who  had  witnessed  his 
exertions.  He  found,  however,  on  his 
arrival  here,  that  instead  of  sitting  down 
to  enjoy  the  well-earned  fruits  of  his 
honourable  labours,  he  had  to  travel 
through  a  long  investigation  of  his  con- 
duct, at  the  instance  of  the  individual 
whom  he  had  just  named.  Considerable 
delay  in  consequence  intervened  before 
he  received  that  homage  which  was  justly 
due  to  his  talents  and  integrity,  and  which 
he  did  ultimately  receive,  in  sfute  of  all 
opposition.  He  believed  there  never  was 
an  accusation  broueht  within  the  walls  of 
that  House  which  imparted  more  painful 
sensations  to  men  or  dignified  feelings ; 
nor  one,  the  defeat  of  wnich  was  hailed 
with  greater  pleasure.  The  noble  lord 
had  applied  tneword  *<  cruelty  "to  the 
conduct  of  the  marquis  Wellesiey :  but 
he  would  asiert,  and  he  would  appeal  to 
the  right  hon.  baronet  who  sat  on  the 
noble  lord's  right,  whether  the  noble 
marquis  was  not  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  whose  conduct  such  an  epithet  ought 
to  be  applied.  The  noble  lord  afford^  a 
solitary  instance  of  a  desire  to  promulgate 
opinions  which  were  at  variance  -  with 
those  held  by  all  other  men.*  To*night, 
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while  all  those  around  him  were  warm  in 
their  admiration  of  the  public  and  private 
conduct  of  the  marquis  Wellcsley-^-when- 
they  appeared  almost  ready  to  confide' 
supreme  power  to  him — the  noble  lord 
stood  forward  to  attack  his   character. 
He  congratulated  the  noble  lord  on  the 
splitary  distinction  which  he  had  acquired 
<— a  distinction,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which' 
he  was  sure  no  person  would  disturb  htm. 
With  respect  to  the  objections  of  the 
right  hon.  baronet,  it  was  fitting  that  he 
should  make  an  observation  or  two.    The 
right  hon.  baronet  said,  he  would  rather, 
pass  the  Martial  Law  bill  than  the  Insur- 
rection act.    What  was  the  Martial  Law' 
bill?    A  measure  that  applied  to  all  Ire* 
land;  and  was  therefore  unlike  the  Tn^ 
surrection  act,  which  remained  inoperative^* 
unless  it  was  put  in  force  on  the  applica-- 
tion  of  seven  magistrates.    The  Martiat* 
Law  bill  was  only  applicable  to  a  state 
<<  flagrante  hello  ;^'  whereas,  the  Insurrec- 
tion act  was  applicable  to  a  country,  a 
part  only  of  which  was  in  a  state  of  in- 
surrection.   To  that  part  its  provisions 
could  be  applied,  when  the  magistrates 
called  for  it,  while  the  other  portion  of 
the  country)  which  was  in  a  peaceable 
state,    were    not   affected    by    it.    The 
reverse  wss  the  case  with  the  Martial 
Law  bill.  Martial  law  was  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  into  the  bargain. 
It   was   the  suspension   of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  placed  in  military  hands.    The 
functions  of  the  King's-bench  wereplaced- 
in  the  hands  of  military  officers.    It  was, 
therefore,  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  of  the  worst  kind.    He  was  not- 
disposed  to  take  this  flight  with  the  right 
hon.  baronet,  and  to  trust  the  execution 
of  the  laws  to  marching  regiments,  rather 
than  to  the  judges.    Whatever  gloom  of 
mind   or   exaltation    of  confidence  in«- 
fluenced  the  right  hon.  baronet  in  bring- 
ing him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole 
or  Ireland  ought  to  be  handed  over  to 
mardhing  regiments,  be  could  not  partici- 
pate in  his  conclusions.  A  more  temperate 
and   more  judicious  eourse   had   been 
chosen.    He  could  conceive  a  case  in' 
which  military  law  ought  to  cover  the  face 
of  the  country ;   but  this  was  not  such  a  - 
case.  He  was,  therefore,  as  little  disposed ' 
to  concur  with  the  rieht  hon.  baronet  for 
resorting  to  military  law,  as  he  had  been 
last   night  to  agree  wi^  an  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  in  conferring  absolute 
power  on  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  - 
Irish  govenimeDt.    The  Sdipepsion  of  the ' 
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HabeatCcMppwacthad  never  been  intended 
to  apply  to  acts  of  outrage  and  rebellion. 
He  had  stated  the  evil  to  which  it  was  a 
corrective»  and  the  only  corrective.  It 
was  not  for  rebellion  io  the  field,  but  for 
cases  where  emissaries  were  inflaming  men 
into  rebellion.  In  such  cases,  it  was  the 
onlv  mode  of  saving  the  country  from 
their  pernicious  labour.  He  thererore  did 
not  lament  that  lord  Wellesley  had  come 
to  the  decision  of  not  applying  for  martial 
law.  It  had  formerly  been  of  great  utility, 
but  it  was  not  the  proper  measure  for  the 
present  exigency. 

Dr.  Luihingion  said,  that  in  whatever 
view  he  contemplated  this  obnoxious  bill, 
he  never  could  recognize  the  necessity 
for  its  enactment,  nor  believe  that  it  was 
calculated  to  work  the  result  which  its 
supporters  anticipated.  It  was*  in  the 
first  place,  very  extraordinary,  that  the 
noble  marquis,  on  the  discussion  of  the 
King's  Speech,  had  not  betrayed  the 
slightest  indication  of  the  measures  pro- 
posed. He  would  go  further,  and  state 
Qis  belief  that,  up  to  Tuesday  night,  the 
noble  marquis  had  not  made  up  his  mind 
oo  the  subject  But  lastnight  the  noble 
roarquis  was  determined;  he  proceeded 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  object  with 
a  diligence  not,  as  it  would  seem,  pro- 
portioned to  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
but  to  the  expedition  of  the  engrosser. 
If  the  urgencjT  was  so  pressing  in  the 
minds  of  the  king's  ministers,  how  came 
it  that  no  order  had  been  given  to  the  clerk 
to  take  a  copy  of  the  bill  firom  the  Statute- 
l|Ook«  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  for 
biiB  not  to  doubt  the  necessity  for  such 
a  bill,  even  from  the  conduct  of  the  noble 
marquis  himsdf.  But,  after  he  had  de- 
termined on  tbe  measure,  whia  had  the 
noble  lord  done  to  induce  tbe  House  to 
aoeede  lo  it  ?  He  had  referred  it  to  the 
papers  plaoed  on  the  table,  and  to  a  jus- 
tifiable confideaoe  in  the  character  of  the 
josarquia  Wellesley.  With  respect  to  the 
fiapers,  he  woidd  admit  that  the^  con- 
Aaiaed  informatAoa  of  outrages  in  different 
counties  of  Ireland.  To  check  such  acts 
of  insubordination  some  remedial  measures 
"were  admitted  to  be  necessary ;  but  he 
never  eould  believe  (hat  either  prevention 
or  remedy  oould  be  found  in  an  Insurrec- 
tion biU,  or  any  bill  of  asimilar  tendencv. 
Ear  better,  in  his  ooetemplationy  would 
be  iiie  .prenpft  infeerposilion  of  the  consti- 
Cuii«nal  tribwal  of  tboee  speoial  commis- 
sions which  shmiU  be  fi;>rthwith  MsemUed 
ailiimerkki  GoA  and  Trate^  prepared 
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to  proceed  to  tbe  trial  of  all  these  criml^ 
pais  whidi  the  military  force  should  bring 
in,  and  thus  vindicate  the  power  of  the 
law  by  theimmediate  conviction  of  its  trans- 
gressors. With  such  commissions  sittmg 
in  the  respective  districts^  and  the  military 
force  actively  employed,  thepublic  security 
might  be  maintained,  and  all  those  violent 
tions  of  the  liberties  of  the  subject  avoided* 
His  right  hon.  friend  (Sir  J.  Newport) 
was  contented  to  give  to  the  lord  lieuto* 
nant  all  the  powers  necessary  to  remove 
the  existing  evils.  To  that  extent  he  was 
not  prepared  to  go :  he  could  not,  either 
on  the  evidence  contained  in  the  informa- 
tion on  tbe  taUe,  or  inany  confidence  in  the 
nsarquis  Wellesley,  consent  to  pass  the  two 
bills  at  present  under  discussion.  And 
here  he  must  be  allowed  to  advert  to  the 
animadversions  which  the  noble  marquia 
opposite  had  cast  so  unjustly  on  bis  noble 
friend's  (Folkstone)  conduct  that  night. 
In  every  word  that  his  noble  friend  uttere4 
he  agreed.    When  the  noble  marquis  op^ 

Sosite  arraigned  his*  noble  friend  for  hi« 
esitation  to  confide  extraordinary  powers 
to  the  marquis  Wellesley^  did  it  escape  his 
recollection,  that  the  conduct  which  hia 
noble  friend  arraigned,  had  been  made  the 
subject  of  impeachment,  censure,  and 
blame  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  the 
noble  marquis's  memory  failed  him  on  that 

Eoint,  he  beaged  to  remind  him,  that  he 
imself  had  heard  the  same  opinion  sup. 
ported  by  the  late  sir  Samuel  Romillj, 
10  as  able,  as  powerful,  and  as  eloquent  a 
speech,  as  was  ever  heard  within  the  walls 
of  parliament,  and  ending  in  the  con-r 
demnation  of  the  conduct  of  lord  Welles* 
ley.  The  same  conviction  was  enters 
tamed  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr.  Sheridant 
and  Mr.  Windham.  If,  then,  his  noble 
friend  was  in  error,  he  was  in  error  with 
names  as  distinguished  as  ever  graced,  or 
ever  would  grace  the  roll  of  parliament—* 
men  whose  very  presence  amongst  thens 
had  retrieved  the  character  of  tbe  Hoi2se» 
when  other  recollections  of  its  proceed* 
inge  bad  merited  reprobation.  When 
ther^ore,  the  noble  marquis  threw  ou( 
his  animadversians  on  bif  noble  friend,  he 
( Dr.  L.)  had  aright  to  revert  to  the  fycU^ 
in  order  to  repel  them.  It  had  been  his 
dutv,  in  reference  to  those  proceedingf 
to  nave  put  A  question  to  Mr.  Sheridan* 
That  question  bad  for  its  object,  to  learn 
firom  him  whether  or  not  be  had  aban- 
doned the  fartlier  proc^edpgs  oo  tiis  mo- 
tion relative  to  tt^e  marquis  of  Wellesley, 
The  answer  he  gare  wa%  that  thongh  b^ 
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fefatned  all  his  fbrmer  opinions,  he  did 
not  mean  by  proceeding  to  run  the  ri8(]ue 
of  dissolving  the  Grenvine  administration. 
The  conduct  of  Mr.  Sheridan  on  that  oc- 
casion he  considered  extremely  culpable, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  administration ;  be** 
Iteringy  though  politically  attached  to 
chat  pa^y,  that  it  was  a  compact  between 
the  contdtuent  parts  of  that  administra- 
tion, to  screen,  at  all  events,  the  marouis 
Wellesley.  That  determination  he  nad 
then,  as  he  did  now,  arraign-  Out  of 
power  it  was  all  vigour,  Zealand  energy 
m  support  of  the  charges,  when  in  place, 
these  qualities  were  exchanged  for  cold- 
ness, apathy,  and  oblivion.  No  political 
precUlections  could  induce  him  to  approve 
of  sudi  a  line  of  conduct.  The  opinions 
he  then  entertained  as  to  certain  parts  of 
the  conduct  of  the  inarquis  Wellesley  in 
India,  he  now  retained.  Giving  him  the 
fullest  credit  for  vigour,  talent,  and 
energy,  he  still  was  disposed  to  contend, 
that  the  noble  marouis  had  overlooked 
the  obligations  of  jponlic  faith  in  the  bril- 
liant prospects  of^  extended  dominion ; 
and  tnerefore  it  was  that  now  he  would 
not  consent,  on  the  personal  credit  of  the 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  invest  him 
with  extraordinary  and  despotic  powers. 
In  the  name  of  every  constitutional  prin- 
ciple he  would  ask,  whether  such  alarm- 
ing powers  ought  to  be  v^ted  in  any  man 
on  personal  confidence  i — powers  which 
surrendered  the  whole  administration  of 
justice  in  Ireland  to  an  arbitrary  decision 
—without  any  ability  of  investigation, 
and  wi^  the  moral  certainty  that  a  bill 
of  Indemni^  was  the  certain  and  undis- 
puted consequence  even  of  an  oppressive 
abuse  ?  He  wonld  ^ve  credit  to  the  in- 
clinations of  die  lora  lieutenant  strictly 
and  truly  to  dischar^  such  a  duty,  but 
in  the  many  and  various  claims  upon  his 
official  attention,  it  was  almost  impossible 
that  he  could  in  every  instance  have  the 
means  or  the  power  to  exercise  a  sound 
discretion.  He  would  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  noble  marquis  opposite,  a  case 
to  which  die  noble  marquis  hfanself  was  a 
party ;  innocently  he  was  convinced,  but 
whidi,  in  the  distractions  which  ^itated 
Ireland,^  illustrated  the  impossibility  of 
preventing  the  abuse  of  extraordraary 
powers.  The  case  he  alluded  to,  he  had 
mm  the  most  respectable  authority — 
from  the  son  of  the  gentleman  who  nad 
been  nearly  made  the  victim  of  the  mis- 
take. The  son  had  heard  that  his  iather, 
V  ftoman  CtttboiiCy  a  man*  of  high  cfaanic* 
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ter,  and  a  property  of  5,0001.  a-year,  was 
about  to  be  arrested  on  a  warrant  for 
hi^h  treason,  signed  by  the  noble  mar- 
qms  himself.  On  hearmg  of  such  inten- 
tion, the  son  proceeded  to  Dublin,  and 
made  the  necessary  inquiries  at  the 
castle.  He  was  there  assured  that  he 
was  misinformed,  as  there  was  no  such 
intention.  The  warrant  was,  however, 
signed  and  issued,  and  was  about  to  be 
executed,  when  the  son  again  set  out  for 
Dublin,  and  was  at  length  obliped  to  ob-^ 
tain  a  warrant,  to  set  aside  the  original  war- 
rant signed  by  the  noble  marquis  hhnself, 
in  mistake.  Here,  then,  was  an  instance 
where  a  respectable  individual  was  near 
being  snbiected  to  all  the  miseries  of  an 
Irish  gaol.  With  respect  to  the  magis- 
tracy to  whom  these  bills  gave  such  unli- 
mited power,  he  wouM  implore  the  House 
to  reflect  on  the  information  ft  had 
received  from  those  best  quaKfied  to 
afford  it.  Would  they,  after  all  they  had 
heard,  confide  such  laws  to  the  persons 
invested  with  that  authority  ?  He  would 
ask  the  noble  marquis,  or  the  late  secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  whether  it  was  not  a 
fact,  that  a  murderer  of  the  name  of 
Scanlan,  was  not  only  not  taken  intO' 
custody  after  the  perpetration  of  his 
crime,  but  was  actually  known  to  have 
been  in  the  company  of  the  magistrates 
of  Limerick,  although  his  crime  was  noto» 
rious  and  his  person  was  identified ;  more* 
over,  that  he  was  suffered  to  remain  at 
laige,  until  by  the  zeal  and  activity  of* 
the  hon.  member  for  Limerick,  the  cnmi-^ 
nal  was  arrested  and  convicted?  He^ 
would  ask  further,  whetlier  the  accom-^ 
plices  of  the  nrarderer  were  not  per- 
mitted to  escape?  Besides,  when  he 
heard  such  a  character  of  the  Irish  magis- 
tracy, from  Irish  members,  how  could  he 
consent  to  entrust  the  execution  of  such 
laws  to  such  instruments  ^  But  then  the 
noble  marqois  interposed,  and  assured  the 
House  that  he  had  a  palliative !  The  trial 
bv  jnry,  that  sound  so  dear  to  the  ears  of 
£nelisfamen,  had  no  attractions  for  Ire^ 
land.  The  noble  marquis  was  ready  with 
Ins  king's  Serjeant,  which  was  to  stand  in 
its  stead  for  ever  and  for  aye.  What  an 
Irish  Serjeant  might  be  he  knew  not,  as. 
he  never  saw  one ;  but,  wf  th  M  dne  re- 
spect to  his  majesty's  seijeants-at-law  in 
triis  country,  he  would  rather  entrust  hia 
life  to  any  jury  that  could  be  cdleeted  in 
EnglancU  than  to  any  seijeant  amongst 
them.  It  was  not  that  they  were  not 
hontnirable  and  learned  meni  but  that,. 
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Uittt  aelectedy  they  must  be  infloeoced, 
in  some  degree,  by  a  political  bias,  from 
wbioh  u  waa  not  id  haman  nature  to 
diveat  tbemsehea.  It  waa  not  presuming 
too  much  to  think,  that  if  by  tJieir  deci- 
aioD  eight  or  ten  poor  Irish  peasants  were 
Uranaported  improperly,  such  an  exercise 
of  their  discretion  would  be  overlooked  in 
the  character  they  would  acquire  for 
vigour  and  activity  in  enforcing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  [hear,  hear !  from  the 
mtbisterial  benches.]  He  would  ask 
those  from  whom  the  cry  came,  whether 
the  experience  they  had  had  of  legal  pro* 
motions,  even  in  this  country,  did  not 
justify  that  conclusion  ?  He  agreed  with 
the  noble  marquis,  that  it  would  not  be 
consistent  to  blend  any  conciliatory  mea* 
aurea  with  these  penal  acts.  But  he,  at 
the  same  time,  implored  the  noble  mar- 
quis to  carry  bis  reflections  to  the  unfor* 
tunate  extent  to  which  the  spirit  of  in- 
subordination  and  outrage  had  ao  fre* 
ouently  arisen  in  Ireland  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  that  at  length  the  period 
bad  arrived,  when  the  most  searching  in- 
vestigation into  the  causes  of  these  deso- 
lating ebullitions  pf  popular  outrage  should 
take  place*  Let  him  not  be  told  of  the 
difficulties  that  interposed.  Doubtless, 
Jthere  wer/e  difficulties  arising  from  causes 
beyond  human  control,  such  as  pestilence 
and  famine,  which  could  not  be  prevented, 
but  in  the  political  world  there  were  no 
difficulties  with  which  human  reason  could 
not  contend.  The  state  of  Ireland  had 
jiever  been  investigated ;  and  it  was  the 
want,  or  the  postponement,  of  such  inves- 
jticatioB  that  aggravated  all  the  evils  under 
.which  Ireland  suffered.  He  would  ask 
the  noble  lord,  whether  the  marquis 
.Wellesley  had  asked  for  these  bills  whole 
and  entire  ?  Or  whether,  if  modified  by 
soma  clauses,  as  to  the  intervention  of 
juries,  the  same  beneficial  results  might 
not  follow,  as  its  supporters  expected  from 
its  adoption  ? 

Mr.  Lockhart  could  not  asree,  that  to 
pass  these  bills  was  to  sacrince  the  con- 
stitution of  this  country.  The*  constitu- 
j(ion  was  already  sacrificed  in  many  of 
the  districts  of  Iceland  under  the  most 
aggravaiing  circumstances,  .  by  those 
affainst  whom  the  measures  were  directed. 
These  persons  had  set  at. defiance  the 
constitution,  by  secret  nightly  meetings, 
and  by  carry ine  fire  and  sword  into  the 
dwellings  of  defenceless  innocence.  •  The 
measures  might  not  be  exactly  what  man  v 
bon,  members  might  wish,,  but  if  their 
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foerits' overbalanced  their  deflecta,  that 
th^t  was  sufficient  in  such  casei.  With 
respect  to  the  loss  of  the  trial  by  jury,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  if  means  of 
intimidation  had  not  been  resorted  to, 
that  would  not  be  necessary.  But  be  did 
not  see  any  ground  for  jealoosy  of  the 
hands  into  which  the  power  was  to  be  en« 
trusted,  as,  unless  the  lord  lieutenant,  the 
king's  Serjeant,  and  the  bench  of  ma* 
gistrates  conspired  together,  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  could  not  be  endangered.' 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  that  if  the  right 
hon.  baronet  had  given  his  authority  to 
the  bills,  he  would  have  yielded  to  that 
authority  ;  but  the  right  hon.  baronet  had 
rested  his  assent  on  his  confidence  in  the 
head  of  the  Irish  government.  Now,  he 
neither  johied  in  this  confidence,  nor  dis- 
claimed it.  Facts  and  circumstances,  anil 
nut  confidence  in  any  man  or  set  of  men, 
formed  the  ground  of  his  conduct.  He 
admitted  the  pressure  of  the  evil,  but  the 
Suspension  bill  was  not  at  all  applicable  to 
it.  The  Inaurrection  act,  if  modified, 
might  be  found  a  remedy.  If  no  jury 
could  be  found  to  act,  he  would  have 
voted  for  the  bill  as  it  was.  But  juries 
had  acted  and  done  their  duty  at  Limerick* 
On  the  bringing  up  of  the  report,  ho 
would  propose  a  clause  to  enable  the 
king's  Serjeant  to  admit  to  bail.  He 
would  also  propose  a  clause  to  enable  the 
crown  to  authorize  persons  iu  remote  or 
detached  districts  to  act  as  justices  of  the 
peace.  With  respect  to  juries,  he  would 
propose  to  commit  the  alternative  of  try- 
ing by  jury  or  not  to  the  king's  aerjeant, 
who  was  divested  of  local  pasaions  and 
animosities, 

Mr.  Calcrq/i  felt  it  necessary  to  state, 
tlie  reaaona  upon,  which  hia  vote  would  be 
founded.  He  had  yeaterday  come  down 
to^  the  House  with  a  strong  bias  upon  his 
mind  on  this  question ;  and,  from  all  that 
he  had  since  heard,  he  felt  it  his  painful 
duly  to  state,  that,  however  he  might  bo 
compelled  to  differ  from  many  of  bis 
friends,  he  should  compromise  his  judg« 
ment  if  he  declined  to  support  the  pro* 
posed  measures.  He  must  sa^,  that  in 
the  many  eloquent  speeches  which  he  had 
heard  upon  this  question,  gentlemen 
dwelt  much  upon  the  horrors  of  the  In-* 
surrection  apt,  and  the  uncpnstitutibnal 
doctrine  of .  suspending  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act,  while  they  kept  out  of  sight  the 
barbaroua  atrocities  which  made  such 
measures  necessary.-  He  admitted  that 
bo^  meaaurei  were  unconstitutional ;  but 
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the  qaettum  wat»  wbetber  recourse  must 
be  had  to  those  remedies  most  applicable 
to  the  disorder,  or  whether  they  were  to 
allow  tbe  continuance  of  oiiiragCy  a  mas- 
aacre,  and  the  dissolution  of  society  ? 
He  thought  the  proposed  measures  not 
only  proper,  but  the  best  calculated  to 
effieict  the  objects  in  view.  Some  gentle* 
men  had  advocated  the  introduction  of 
martial  law  into  Ireland,  Mow,  he  con- 
sidered oaartial  law,  not  only  more  ex* 
pensive,  but  by  far  more  arbitrary  than 
the  proposed  biUs*  Compared  to  martial 
law,  the  operation  of  the  Insurrection  act 
was  mild  and  gentle.  He  was  glad  that 
his  right  hon.  friend  ^sir  J»  Newport)  had 
withdrawn  his  opposition  to  the  present 
measures ;  for,  had  that  right  hon.  baronet 
continued  to  oppose  them,  he  should 
have  doubted  much  his  own  opinions  to 
the  contrary.  He  had  some  acquaintance 
with  gentlemen  in  different  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  he  could  not,  from  his  know- 
ledge of  them,  help. expressing  his  sur- 
prise at  the  sweeping  censure  which  had 
been  cast  upon  the  magistracy  of  that 
country.  Mo  doubt  there  were  in  Ireland, 
•a  well  as  in  this  country,  some  persons 
in  the  commission  who  were  unfit  to  hold 
such  a  situation ;  but  he  could  not  see 
any  reason  why  the  confidence  of  the 
country  was  to  be  withdrawn  from  those 
gentlemen,  merely  because  they  had  the 
misfortune  to  have  in  their  body  some 
few  who  were  a  disgrace  to  them.  It  was 
truly  stated,  that  an  absentee  gentry  was 
the  misfortune  of  Ireland;  but  the  evil 
would  not  be  cured,  if,  when  murder, 
outrage,  and  rebellion  were  at  the  doors 
of  the  Irish  gentry,  parliament  were  to 
turn  upon  them,  ana  say,  *^  We  know 
yoo  are  threatened ;  we  know  you  are  in 
danger;  but  then  we  cannot  entrust  to 
you  the  enforcement  of  the  necessary  re* 
medy;  we  do,  in  fact,  think  you  un- 
voriny  of  our  confidence."  Here  was 
encouragementior  residence  in  that  coun- 
try—her^ was  the  reward  of  those  gen- 
tlemen who  resided  on  their  estates ;  and 
who,  by  so  doing  were  placed  in  hourly 
danger  of  their  lives  and  properties.  He 
hopied  the  House  would  not  thus  withdraw 
its  confidence  from  a  set  of  gentlemen 
possessing  as  much  integrity,  as  much 
perseverance,  as  much  courage  as  any 
gentlemen  in  the  country.  He  could 
never  bring  himself  to  believe  that  a  noble- 
man of  the  marquis  Wellesley's  high 
character  and  love  of  fame,  would  com- 
mence his  career  in  that  'coimtry  by  the 
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improper  exercise  of    measures  which 
would  tarnish  his  whole  public  life. 

Mr  Lamb  said,  he  was  inclined  to  sup* 
port  the  proposed  measures,  upon  the 
ground  of  the  confidence  which  he  reposed, 
in  the  open  statement  of  ministers.  He 
had  heard  gentlemen  say,  on  former  oc* 
casions,  that  nothing  was  more  abominable 
than  any  proposal  to  parliament  upon 
secret  papers,  or  a  sealed  bag.  It  was 
said,  that  ministers  ought  to  ask  for  addi- 
tional powers  upon  their  own  responsibility* 
This  was  his  opinion ;  and  he  was  reauy 
to  aupport  the  proposed  measures  from 
his  confidence  both  in  ministers  and  in  the 
noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  sovem- 
ment.  '  He  did  not  agree  in  the  sJluslona 
thrown  out  against  that  noble  lord  at  an 
early  part  of  the  evening,  though  it  was, 
not  his  intention  at  that  moment  to  enter 
into  a  defence  of  the  noble  lord's  conduct 
in  India.  This,  however,  he  must  say, 
that  that  noble  lord  was  not  more  distin- 
guished for  energy  of  character,  than  for 
a  zealous  and  ardent  love  of  pufaJic  liberty 
and  an  anxious  desire  to  advance  the 
interests  and  happiness  of  that  part  of  the 
empire  committed  to  his  care.  Much, 
however,  as  he  esteemed  and  respected 
that  noble  lord,  be  was  not,  in  this  instance 
reposine  in  him  a  confidence  greater  than 
he  should  be  inclined  to  bestow  upon  any 
other  lord  lieutenant  placed  in  the  same 
situation,  and  to  whom  he  had  no  reason 
to  object  on  other  grounds.  He  had 
heard  from  the  gentleman  who  represented 
the  sister  country,  that  a  present  and 
efficacious  remedy  was  necessary,  and 
that,  therefore,  they  should  not  delay  the 
proposed  measures.  With  respect  to  the 
melancholy  situation  in  which  Ireland 
was  now  placed,  and  the  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  from  that  situation,  he  fully 
concurred  in  what  had  fallen  from  severu 
bon.  gentlemen  last  night.  Many  severe 
reflections  had  been  made  upon  the  noble, 
marquis  opposite  respecting  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland.  It  was  true  that  as  far 
as  the  evils  were  known  to  exist,  and  the 
remedies  were  within  the  power  of  the 
noble  lord,  lie  was  responsible  for  not 
having  applied  them.  But  it  should  be 
recollected,  that  evils  often  took  their  rise 
from  circumstances,  over  which  neither 
the  noble  lord,  nor  the  laws,  nor  the  par- 
liament could  have  any  immediate  control* 
They  were  told,  in  the  present  instance, 
that  bad  government  and  misrule,  that 
bad  laws  and  bad  institutions,  had  produ- 
ced the  present  ciiaract^  of  the  deluded 
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peof>te  of  Ireland.    Whatever  might  be 
iJie  cause,  they  were  all  agreed  8$  to  the 
^(Pect.     And  it  should  be  rem^mben^d, 
that  vrhen  the  character  bf  a  people  be- 
came 10  corrupted,  the  eti!  was  so  inde* 
lible,  and  as  difficult  to  be  eradicated  as 
if  it  were  theh*  original  character.    It  i^as 
eertatnly  the  duty  of  parliament  to  Use  its 
best  efforts  to  put  ao  end  to  the  present 
disturbances,  by  removing  the  evils  which 
caused  them;  but  Irish  gentlemen  should 
at  the  same  time  recollect,  that  mUch, 
very  much   depended   upon   their   own 
exertions.    Indeed,  they  mu^t  know,  that 
without  their  efforts  it  would  be  diflficult, 
if  not  impossible,  totally  to  eradicate  the 
disease.    It  was  not  uncommon  to  find 
persons  who  looked  to  others  as  the  cause 
of  their  errors,  and  in  doing  so  they  looked 
to  them  also  for  what  they  coold  not  give 
—a  remedy  for  those  errors.    The  prin- 
cipal causes  of  the  present  disturbed  state 
or  Ireland  were,  the  middlemen  who  held 
bndi  between  the  proprietor  and  cultiva- 
tor, and  the   nbwly  mtroduced  laws  bf 
election.    But  there  wer^  evils  fbr  which 
neither  England  nor  parliament  were  ires- 
ponSible.     If  Irish  gentlemen  ^'ere  so 
anxious  to  sit  In  parliament  that  they  cut 
up    their   properties    into    forty-shillihg 
freeholds  to   create  votes,  and   th^r^by 
surrounded  themselves  with  paupers,  how 
were  the  legislature  or  the  governoorent  of 
this  country  to  blame  ?     If  this  were  the 
case,  it  only  proved  that  a  law  which  wds 
productive  of  great  benefits  In  one  country 
might  be  productive  of  much  mischief  in 
another.     He  threw  this  out  iEis  a  general 
observation,  without  meaning  to  cast  cen- 
sure in  any  quartet.    He  was  only  anicious 
to  shew  that  even  Irom  thie  wisest  and  best 
Uiws,  no  advantage  cduld  be  dierived  unless 
by  a  sound  and  temperate  administration 
cifthem. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  said,  he  must  repeat 
what  he  had  stated  IksX  night;  namely, 
that  no  case  had  been  inade  out  to  justify 
either  of  the  present  measures.  What  he 
ahoiild  recommend  would  be  an  increase 
of  military  force.  The  hon.  member  here 
i^ead  several  extracts  from  the  dispatches 
of  marquis  Wellesley,  in  (»rdertoshew,  that 
in  all  the  contests  between  the  people  and 
the  abldiery,  the  latter,  though  twenty*fi)ld 
greal^r  in  number,  uniforaily  gave  way 
and  fled.  From  this  he  mhgued,  that 
nothing  but  an  increaired  mtntary  force 
w^s  necessary  to  sop))resB  the  outra|;es 
altogether.  God  forbid  that,  in  saying 
this,  he  should  be  thought  to  undef-vatue 
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the  lives  and  properties  of  the  peacekbte 
inhabitants  or  the  distuii>ed  distrlcls  111 
Ireland !  He  was  aware  that  they  Were  Ih 
much  peril ;  but  be  thought  tbey  woultf 
derive  greater  protection  from  an  increased 
military  fotrce  thati  they  could  do  fVoih  th^ 
proposed  measures.  He  was  convinces 
that  the  Suspension  of  the  constitutiot» 
would  never  have  the  effect  of  restoring: 
Ireland  to  permanent  tranquillity.  If  the 
noble  lord  was  reiilly  anxious  to  eradicatl^ 
the  evils  of  which  he  complained,  he  must 
have  recourse  to  earnest  inquiry  and  sin- 
cere conciliation. 

Colonel  Davies  was  of  opinion  that  th# 
present  bills  we^  necessary  io  put  do#(i 
the  existing  disturbances  ;  but  when  that 
effect  was  produced,  he  thought  they 
ought  to  be  followed  up  by  fnvestigillioil 
and  conciliatory  measures. 

The  bill  then  went  through  the  com-> 
mittee.  On  the  report  being  brought  isb^ 
Mir.  Spring  Rice,  moved  that  Hie  worua 
of  the  bill  *<  shall  proceed  without  an< 
grand  Jury,  and  without  anV  bill  beitil 
fiiund,^  should  be  bmittbd.  This  was  m 
and  negatived.  He  then  mc^ed,  thkt  iM 
following  words  bd  also  left  6iit  of  the  bill 
— "  In  such  case  wlibre  'conviction,  or  judg« 
ment,  or  acoUittkl  shall  be  had  without 
the  verdict  ot  any  petty  jurv.  It 'shall  stand 
good,  as  if  the  grand  jury  had  found  a 
bill,  and  a  petty  jury  had  pfonoudced 
upon  it.'*  lliis  proposition  was  also  ptk 
and  negatived.  The  hon.  metnbet  text 
moved  for  the  insertidn  of  a  clause,  iati<^ 
thorizirtg  the  magiistrates,  under  the  special 
commissions,  to  issue  their  warrants  to  fte 
sheriff^,  who  should  be  thereby  authbrrzed 
to  issue  out  his  precept  for  auminonihg  fit 
and  proper  persons  for  a  petty  Jurjr,  thA 
same  as  were  sutnmoned  to  courts  of  o^e^ 
and  terminer,  and  that  the  iiieHff  belouhS 
to  attend  the  sittings  of  th^  Spiecid  eotiti 
in  the  same  mannetr  a^  if  it  ive^t  a  pou^ 
of  general  8essit>n8  of  the  peate.  Th6 
other  parts  of  tlie  blatise  wem  to  estiibfikh 
&  regulation  fbr  the  ikiirfg  df  the  court 
from  day  to  day,  and  for  the  ^atet 
facility  of  taking  bail  (br  parti^  accdsM. 

The  Marquis  of  London^rfy  qpposti 
the  clause,  and  observed  thbt  it  wes  trndei^ 
stood  the  sittings  of  the  commrissido  simiffd 
be  from  day  to  day,  and  that  the  difficult^ 
respecting  the  talang  of  bail  could  not  m 
80  great  as  the  hon,  member  had  stated  it 
to  be. 

Mr.  S.  Rite  said,  he  had  attended  eiFeir 
court  of  special  commission  in  hiscoonty 
and  had  found  that  delays  of  days,  we^^ 
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«lfd  ii|  onfi  case  a  month  had  taken  place. 
Ko'Wy  as  hy  the  present  act  bail  could  only 
be  ^ken  by  the  king's  serjeant  who 
aboi^id  preside,  a  man  against  whom,  per- 
haps, only  a  charge  of  being  out  pf  his 
lifFUSe  after  »  certain  hour  was  brought, 
qsight  be  kept  without  bail  for  two  or 
t^ree  weeka.  Upon  tjbe  adoption  or  rejec- 
tion of  the  clause  depended,  whether  the 
iri^^  shpold  be  by  the  magistratea  without 
a  jury,  pr  by  a  jury  alone. 

Qp  the  question  biding  put,  <*  that  tl)^ 
worfls  ^e  there  inserted,''  the  House 
divided:  Ayes,  SO.  Noef,  139. 

List  of  the  Minority. 

Bright,  Henjy 
Benet^  John 
Brpughaip,  H. 
Burdett,  sir  F. 
Greevy,  T. 
Clarke,  hon.  C.  B, 
Deoisoo,  W.  J. 
Dui^caimon,  rise. 
Ellice,  £d. 
Fitzgibbonf  hon.  R. 
FeigussoQ,  sir  R,  C. 
Folkestone,  vise. 
Honywood^  W.  P. 
Hill,  lord  Arthur 
Hughes,  W.L. 
HeroD,  sir  R. 
Hobbouse,  J.  C. 

Oa  the  motion  for  going  into  acorn- 
ipitl^  on  the  Irish  Habeas  Corpus  Sus- 
pension bill,  the  House  divided:  Ayes, 
IVJ.  Noes,  SS.  The  l^ill  then  passed 
ihitNigh  the  committee.  Qn  the  motion, 
that  the  Irish  Insurrection  bill  be  re^id  9 
third  time. 

Sir  F.  Burdelt  expressed  a  hope  that 
ministers^  before  they  passed  it,  would 
pledge  themselves  to  the  Irish  nation  to 

J>ursue  a  conciliatory  line  of  policy  in 
iiture,  and  not  to  introduce  a  bill  of 
indemnity^  to  shelter  the  outrages  which 
might  be  committed  under  it. 

Mr. '  Denman  said,  that  the  bill  con- 
tained a. clause  which  was  equivalent  to  ^ 
bill  of  indemnity.  He  d^en  proceeded  to 
obsenre  upon  the  precipitancy  with  which 
the  bills  were  forwarded  through  the 
House,  by  which  members  who  expected 
an  exposition  were  taken  by  surprise.  It 
was  certainly  the  first  duty  of  parliament 
to  mj^  4owq  Insurrection,  and  repress  the 
violence  bf  men  who  were  misled  by  their 
eyrp  pfif^iqp^  or  those  of  others;  the  only 
q^uM^tfion  was,  whether  tlie  present  mea- 
mrea^wjereiippl^cableitothecase,  or  whe- 
ther oMicr  qieasures  more  eQisctiye  t^  that 
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C.H 
James,  W. 
Lennard,T.  B. 
Lushingtoni  Dr. 
Lambton,  J.  G. 
Martin,  John 
Macdonald,  J. 
Madocks,  W.  A. 
Nugent,  lord 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
Rice,  T.  ^. 
Sefton,  earl  of 
Wood,  aid. 

TELLERS, 

Bennet,  hon.  H.  G. 
Wilson,  sir  R. 


epd  and  less  mischievous  to  the  conititi^^ 

tipn  m^ht  not  be  adopted  ?    For  his  part, 
he  liacTnot  heard  a  single  argument  tp 
^how  that  the  abolition  of  the  trial  by  jury 
was  called  for.    On  the  contrary,  the  ar- 
gument of  the  hon*  member  for  X'imerick 
was,  jn  his  opinipn,  conclusive  against  the 
ajl^plitjon.  There  w&sanother pmnttowhicb 
he  wished   to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House.    The  presence  of  a  kio^*s  serjeant 
or   kiog'f  counsel   was    considered    by 
the  suppprters  of  the  bill  as  calculated 
to  neutralize    the    mischief   of  placing 
poir^r   in   the   hands    of  the  ordinary 
n^agi^tracy ;    bujt    t))e    phraseology    of 
the  bjUOl  was,  that  a  kipg's  serjeant,  or  a 
)cipg*s  counsel  shoujd  preside  at  the  quar^ 
|er  sevens,  "  if  sif  cl^  cpiild  be  procured.'^ 
If,  therefore,   such  an  individual    £oui4 
not  be   procur^dr  then  the  magistrate^ 
would  act  witnout  the  control  of  any 
legal  adviser  whatever.    Had  he  been  \^ 
time  to  propose  such  an  amendment,  h^ 
yrouid  have  rejcbmmend^d  the  introduction 
of  the  words— ^*  or  Barrister  of  ten  yeara 
standing;''  by  which  provision  the  mag.is* 
trates  would  always  have  had  the  benefit 
of  good  legal  advice.    As  to  tlie  assistantr 
barrister,  as  there  was  only  one  in  eac^ 
county^  and  as  different  courts  might  b^ 
simultaneously  sitting  in  di&rent  parts  of 
the  same  comity,  some  of  thofo  cb^rtfi 
^ust  in  that  case  be  necessarily  deprive^ 
of  hjfl  aid.    With  respe/ct  |tb  tlie  noble 
marquis  at  the  hea4  ff  tiie  Irish  goveror 
ment,  he  was  not  4)isposed  to  show  letif 
pppfidepce  in  that  nople  in4ividual  tha^ 
had  been  expressed  by  other  hon.  m^oa- 
bers;  but  he  must  say,  that  parliameo|t 
had  been  left  strangely  in  the  dark  witji 
respect  to  that  noble  marquis's  precise 
wisnespn  the  subject.    The  arrament  of 
his  hon.  friends  near  him  had  been  mia- 
represented,  as  if  they  had  recommended 
the  adoption  of  martial  law  in  Ireland, 
All  tiiat  (bey  advised  was,  that  a  Jargc^ 
military  force  sliould  be  applied  io  die 
correction  of  the   existing  evi^«     Whefi 
a  proposition  was  made,  such  as  the  pre-* 
sent,  attention  ought  to  be  paid^  first  to 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  next  to  the  ap- 
plicability of  tjie  means  proposed  to  meqt 
xt,  pnd  lastly  to  the  jdan^er  of  an  ^buse 
of  those  means.    To  him  it  appeared^  t4||t 
anjr  new  legislatioi^  00  the  present  9cca- 
sion  was  uncalled  for.    Jo  what  was  ihe 
existing  distress  in  Ireland  attribu  ed  ? 
To  two  circumstances-— namely,  tiiat  the 
fuel  had  been  washed  away,  and  that  jtlys 
fifof  of  potf^oea  had  failed.    Had  thofje 
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two  unfortunate  occurrences  not  taken  ' 
place*  it  was  not  probable  that  any  po- 
mical  or  religious  feeling  would  ha?e  dis- 
turbed the  country.  Now  it  appeared  to 
him,  that,  whenever  any  insurrection  was 
divested  of  all  political  or  religious  cha- 
racter, it  wss  precisely  the  kind  which 
ought  to  be  put  down  by  the  arm  of  mi* 
litary  power,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  legislative  interference. 
If,  however,  the  present  bill  must  pass, 
he  hoped  to  Goa  that  it  would  prove 
efiSectual. 

The  Attomeu'Oeneral  said,  it  was  agreed 
on  all  hands,  that  the  state  of  Ireland  was 
such  as  to  require  rigorous  measures  of 
some  kind  or  otner.  The  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite  seem  to  think  that  the  applica- 
tion of  an  additional  military  force  was 
the  best  remedy  that  could  be  adopted. 
For  himself,  he  thought,  that  however  all 
might  deplore  the  necessity  of  such  a  mea- 
aure,  the  best  course  was,  to  renew  an 
act  from  which  the  most  beneficial  effects 
had  formerly  resulted.  In  answer  to  that 
part  of  his  learned  friend^s  speech,  in  which 
ne  asserted  that  several  courts  of  magis- 
tracy might  be  sitting  simultaneously  in 
the  same  county,  he  begged  to  refer  him 
to  the  bill,  in  which  he  would  find  that 
only  one  special  session  could  sit  in  a 
county  at  one  time.  At  that  session, 
therefore,  either  a  king's  seijeant  or  a 
king'W  counsel,  or  at  least  an  assistant 
barrister,  who  must  have  been  six  years 
at  the  bar,  would  preside,  and  give  to  the 
magistrates  the  benefit  of  his  legal  know- 
ledge. As  to  the  question  of  indemnity, 
the  bill  gave  no  greater  indemnity  than 
the  general  law  in  England  already  in- 
volved* 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  his  learned  friend 
had  stated,  that  the  clause  in  question  gave 
no  more  protection  to  the  magistrates  in 
Ireland  than  was  already  given  to  him  by 
the  law  in  England.  If  this  was  the  case, 
there  could  be  no  harm  in  leaving  out  the 
dauie  altogether. 

The  AUorney'General  said,  that  in 
England  this  power  was  given  to  the  ma- 
gistrates by  a  a  specific  act  of  parliament ; 
but  it  was  not  so  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Brougham  was  surprised  to  hear 
disit  magistrates  in  Ireland  had  been  left 
80  unprotected  as  to  make  this  special 
provision  necessary. 

Mr.  Bright  contended,  that  an  act  by 
which  the  constitution  was  overturned  for 
the  time,  ought  to  be  so  worded  as  to  ad- 
mit of  no  doubt  whatever  with  respect  to 
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its  construction.  He  considered  the 
clause  of  indemnity  as  monstrous  in  its 
nature.  It  was  most  material  also,  that 
when  such  powers  were  given  to  the  judges, 
the  people  should  have  no  reason  to  sus- 
pect their  purity.  It  appeared  by  the  bill, 
however,  that  after  the  trials  of  tho  mi- 
serable wretches  who  were  its  objects,  the 
lord  lieutenant  was  to  issue  any  sum  he 
pleased  in  payment  of  the  assistant  barris* 
ters.  Instead  of  that,  the  sum  ought  to 
be  fixed ;  for  there  ought  not  to  be  even 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  undue  influence. 

The  SolicUor'-General  did  not  under- 
stand that  the  government  was  to  provide 
for  the  attendance  of  a  king's  serjeant,  or 
counsel ;  but,  if  he  happened  to  be  there, 
he  was  to  preside.  If  neither  was  there, 
then  the  court  would  be  formed  by  the 
magistrates  and  the  assistant  barrister. 
By  the  constitution  of  the  courts  of  Ire- 
land, the  assistant  barrister,  in  such  a  case, 
would  preside ;  and,  therefore,  any  fur« 
ther  provision  on  this  subject,,  was  un- 
necessary. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time.  Mr. 
S.  Rice  proposed  a  clause,  "  authorizing 
the  king's  counsel  or  serjeant,  and 
assistant  barrister,  to  take  bail  for  oun- 
ces under  the  act."  The  clause  waa 
rejected.  The  hon.  member  then  moved 
a  clause,  "  for  appointment  of  justices  in 
counties  of  cities,  and  counties  of  towns.'* 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  declared 
his  dislike  to  the  principle  of  creating  a 
local  mafpstracy;  for  a  temporary  purpose* 

The  House  divided :  Ayes  31.  Noea 
110. 

LUt  of  the  Minority* 


Buiy,  vise. 
Bright,  H. 
Brougham,  H. 
Burdett,  sir  F. 
Bennet,  hon.  H.  G. 
Barret,  S.  M. 
Calvert,  C. 
Denman,  T. 
EUice,  Ed. 
Fergussoo,  sir  R.  C. 
Folkestone,  vise. 
Hutchinson,  hon.  C«H« 
Hurst,  R. 
Hughes,  W.  L. 
Hill,  lord  A. 
Heron,  air  Robert 
Hobbouse^  JL  C. 


Hume,  Joseph 
Honywood,  W.  P. 
James,  W. 
Lambton,  J.  G. 
Moore,  Peter 
Nugent,  lord 
Phillips,  G.  R^ 
Robarts,  A. 
Robarts,  col. 
Ricardo,  D. 
RobinsoD,  sir  G« 
Smith,  W. 
WyvUl,  M. 
Wilson,  sir  R. 

TELLSaS, 

Rice,  T.  S. 
Duncannoo,  vise. 


Mr.  Denman  then  proposed  to  omit  the 
clause  for  the  indemnity  of  persons  our^ 
rring  the  Act  into  effect  Upon  which 
the  House  divided :  Ayes  Sa  Moet  109, 
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On  the  notion,  that  the  bill  do  pass,  the 
House  divided.    Ayes  109.    Noes  28* 

Lid  of  the  Minority* 

BroughaiDy  H. 
Butdett^  sirF. 
Barrett,  S.  M. 
Bennety  hoD.  H.  G. 
Calvert,  C. 
DancannoD,  vise. 
EUice,  Ed. 
Folkestone,  yisc. 
Fergusson,  sir  R.  C. 
Heron,  sir  R. 
Hobhottse,  J.  C. 
Hurst,  Rt. 
Hughes,  W.  L. 


James,  W. 
LambtOD,  J.  G* 
Moore,  Peter 
Nugent,  lord 
Ricardo,  D. 
Robinson,  sic  G. 
Rice,  T.  S. 
Robarts,  A. 
Robarts,  ool. 
Wood,  alderman 
Wyvill,  M. 
Wilson,  sir  Rt. 

TELLaas. 
Denman,  T. 


HiU,  lord  A. 

Hutchinson,  hon.C.H.    Bright,  H. 

Hume,  J. 

On  the  motion,  that  the  Irislv  Habeas 
Corpus  Suspension  bill  be  read  a  third 
time,  the  House  divided:  Ayes  109. 
Noes  27. 
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Saturday t  February  10. 

State  of  Irelakd.]  The  Irish  In- 
torrection  bill,  and  also  the  Irish  Habeas 
Corpus  Suspension  bill,  were  read  a  first 
time,  after  which,  a  motion,  made  by  the 
earl  of  Liverpool,  for  the  Suspension  of 
the  Standing  Orders^  No.  26,  and  105,  was 
agreed  to. 

'  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  rose,  to  move 
the  second  reading  of  the  Ir»h  Insurrec- 
tion bill.  It  was,  iie  said,  with  the 
deepest  regret,  that  he  came  forward  to 
atate  the  existence,  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  of  a  state  of  things 
which  required  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
given  by  this  bill  — powers  which  had 
never  been  entrusted  to  the  government 
of  this  part  of  the  British  empire,  but 
which  had  unfortunately,  on  more  than 
'one  occasion,  been  found  necessarv  in 
Ireland.  The  measure  was  founded  on 
one  which  had  been  formerly  adopted ; 
and  it  was  for  their  lordships  to  consider, 
whether  the  bills  now  before  them,  or 
something  eouivalent  to  them,  were  not 
necessary.  The  papers  on  4he  table  con- 
tained the  proofs  of  the  necessity  of  these 
bills.  But,  were  there  no  papers  on  their 
lordships  table,  he  should  have  little  diffi- 
culty m  showing,  from  the  outline  of 
facts,  so  notorious  as  those  which  the  state 
of  Ireland  presented,  that  their  lordships 
were  boo  DO  to  grimt  to  the  oxecuti?e  go* 


vemment  the  powers  conveyed  by  this 
bill.  It  was  said,  that  their  lordshtps 
ought  to  go  to  the  source  of  the  evil,* 
and  inouire  what  general  remedy  could 
be  applied.  That,  of  course,  was  « 
thing  most  proper  to  be  done ;  but  at  m 
future  time.  When  a  house  was  in  flames/ 
the  first  object  was,  to  extitigotsh  them ; 
the  next,  to  consider  by  what  means  • 
repetition  of  the  conflagration  was  to  be 
prevented.  At  present,  then,  their  lord- 
ships were  called  upon  to  examine,  whe^ 
ther  the  extraordinary  provisions  of  the 
measures  submitted  to  them  were  neces* 
sary  for  the  immediate  object  of  sup- 
pressing insurrection;  and  whether  it 
would  be  safe  to  delay  the  application  of 
those,  or  of  some  such  measuri^s,  in  ordef 
to  look  for  a  more  general  remedy.  With 
respect  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  he  bad 
said,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  there 
was  nothing  political  in  the  nature  of  the 
present  disturbances.  This  was  a  fact 
which  could  not  be  disputed.  The  dis<« 
orders  did  not  arise  from  discontent  con«« 
nected  with  any  popular  question,  or 
from  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  govern-^ 
ment.  They  had,  indeed,  no  political 
object  in  view.  Their  origin  appeared 
to  be  much  deeper  in  the  frame  of  soclet}'^ 
It  was  impossible  not  to  see,  that  the  in- 
surrection was  one  directed  solely  against 
oertain  property,  and  the  lives  of  the 
owners  of  such  property;  and  that  if 
arose,  in  a  great  measure,  from  priyate 
feuds  and  dislike  to  individuals*  But 
though  it  began  in  private  views  and  in  e 
spirit  of  dissatisfaction  against  particular 
persons,  the  spirit  had  widely  diffused 
Itself,  and  was  in  danger  of  becoming 
general  throughout  the  countr^r-  Tbia, 
then,  differed  from  ordinary  insurree- 
tions,  in  which,  although  property  might 
suffer,  it  was  only  incidentally  attacked ; 
its  destruction  not  being  the  direct  object 
of  the  discontented.  On  the  contrary, 
in  the  present,  the  attack  was  directed 
immediately  against  the  property  and  the 
lives  of  persons  who  were  in  a  higheif 
station  of  society  than  the  assailants* 
When  he  stated  this  as  a  matter  of  general 
notoriety,  as  a  description  of  the  state  of 
things  which  could  not  be  disputed,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  lo  the  mind  of  any 
man,  that  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of 
parltaroent  to  employ  the  most  prompt 
and  efectual  means  for  suppressing  the 
disorders.  Looking  at  the  outrages 
which  had  been  committed,  though  these 
of  a  more  aggrayated  character  were  con* 
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gfied  10  «  pofliealar  part  of  the  qowf^twfr 
al  vM  obviou*  that  their  tendevinr  was  tp 
apread  to  fivary  other  part.  This  wm 
felt  in  the  most  remote  provino^*  The 
iBtiifrectioo  wai  not^  thereforet  to  be 
fonaidered  ea  ehulHtioii  of  loeal  di«- 
^fQteot»  or  a  disorder  confined  to  par- 
^oulfir  diatriot* » it  appeared  to  be  piirt  of 
%  eoneecled  ajattiDt  which  had  iia  o^ntro 
aomowherei  froio  irhich  H  loovedt  tod 
«4ioae  object  ft  irne*  <o  apread  in  ev^vy 
dirootiaii^  If  tlio  ori)  F»re  }ooal»  or  ooiii» 
infd  wiibiii  natrow  limi|«»  o  partial  nieot 
avfo  aiifbt  be  •uSciient  i  bat  their  lerd-r 
ahipa  vare  pot  to  look  laorely  tf  ihn  ipeta 
il  wbaab  i%  now  exfaied  in  an  iiggniiraifd 
•late^  bat  iu  diappsitioo  to  exieM  Itaelft 
and  wh#i»  they  irena  aaiiafied  thet  aueh 
iraa  ita  charooteri  tbay  auiat  neceaaaHly 
Adiiutt  thot  tho  ippUoatien  of  a  general 
meaeura  wa^  iadiapenaable.  Threro  oerip 
taioly  waa  no  deaire  entertained  by  the 
•xeciHiTe  govarnmenf,  ^thet  in  thia 
country  or  frelaed*  to  poia^sa  ao v  extra* 
ordinary  powarf ,  if  tho  e&ct  of  tne  ordif 
vary  oKerciae  of  the  law  npald  be  relied 
09*  The  Iriah  govtrameot  had  indeed 
laanifeated  at  first  a  with  that  (the  mf  nv 
tiuaa  retorted  to  on  n  fowMr  nceaaion 
fhoidd  not  bo  rtnt w»4.  Aftor  the  dia^ 
tnrbaneea  in  amteain  laat,  the  first  mear 
aura  which  g«>?ernineDt  tbonght  of,  after 
•do  ptiog  those  asilitary  preoafittona  which 
Ibealote  of  the  eooetry  required»  was, 
IP  briag  aoaae  of  the  QfloBdera  to  frinl. 
This  waa  done»  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
OzeeniMma  nt  Uaaerick  would  hay^  put 
no  end  to  the  diatnrbancea.  That  ox* 
pootataan  had  been,  howevoTf  unfartu- 
pniely  disappointedp  The  onecuti?e  go- 
yomment  of  Ireland  came,  therefore,  for 
an  oalension  of  powers,  nfter  having 
tried  in  rain  all  the  ordinary  maansr-aftcir 
hiving  found  that  the  examples  irUeb 
wnm  made  of  aome  leading  offenders  had 
not  produced  the  jsriahed-for  effect. 
Under  those  circumstances,  he  proposed 
So  their  Jordahips  that  they  ahouldpaal 
Uie  bills  before  ihem.  The  one  first  in 
nndar  came  tecoaMnended  to  them  by  the 
nonsiderntion,  Ihat  it  was  n  meaanre 
einseioned  by  oxperion(ae«r4ha]t  it  had 
nhaody  been  triad  mi  fiNmd  to  nnswen 
Tkm  object  of  both  was,  the  immediato 
anppnsmion  /sf  the  nail.  Their  lordshipe 
wnnanpt  nnsr  nsUed  upon  to  grant  powom 
Iho  i^nns  of  arhinh  imro  «ehnawn^  finr 
the/  wnre  iho  seme  wUeh  it  unhnppily 
ha«keen  tutc^tmgf  (to  npply  to  the  e? U 
hoiolofone«   it  hid  keen  oMmrlndi  thit 
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thf  ntdect  nrhinh  these  bills  bad  in  vier 
might  be  attained  by  an  extension  of  dip 
military  force ;  but  it  was  plain  that,  if 
the  view  ha  had  taken  of  the  nature  of 
the  evil  wft$  cprract,  an  extension  of  mi* 
litary  fbrce  would  not  meet  it.  With  n 
military  finrce,  a  ler]|e  body  of  insurgents 
collected  on  any  eiven  point  might  bo 
put  down ;  but  if  there  was  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  the  spirit  was  extending  to  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  that  tnere  vaa 
danger  of  its  hecbming  geaerali  then 
no  nyneenre  cpuld  be  successfMl,  vrhich 
was  not  in  its  nature  preveqfiye.  U  W9^ 
necessary  to  put  down  the  evil  when  it 
did  exist,  and  to  prevent  its.  springing  up 
where  ita  seeds  were  sown ;  and  a  military 
force  was  not  applicable  to  these  different 
objects.  It  was  not  his  wish  that  thesr 
bills  should  continue  longer  in  force  than 
the  state  of  the  countr)r  should  indis^ 
pensably  require.  But  it  was  said,  that 
measures  of  conciliation  ongtit  to  accom- 
pany those  of  severity.  It  was,  however^ 
obvious,  that  the  evil  must  be  suppressed, 
before  ^oy  thing  could  be  proposed  in 
the  shape  of  a  general  remedv.  When 
the  proper  time  came  for  considering  the 
state  of  Ireland,  he  would  not  shrink 
finam  the  investigation,  nor  hesitate  to 
give  hia  opinion  of  the  nature  of  f he  evil, 
and  of  tan  reowdies  which  appeared  to 
him  pmctinable.  The  duty  of  their  lord- 
ships  was,  however,  to  adopt  some  effir 
dent  measures  in  the  first  instance. 

The  Bar!  of  EUaingion  said,  that  had  the 
noble  earl  accompanied  Ms  proposition 
to  the  Houaa  by  an  assurance  that  the 
bills  nrere  proposed  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  prasent  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
Innd,  he  should  not  be  disposed  to  view 
them  with  ao  much  jcaJoosy  as  be  did# 
But  when  the  noble  earl  said,  the  measorea 
were  reeommended  by  the  executive 
government,  it  became  very  doubtful  in 
whose  advice  they  originated ;  for,  if  tho 
tnrm  executive  government  meant  now 
die  same  thing  as  it  did  in  the  time  of  tho 
duke  of  fiiohmond,  their  lordships  would 
have  to  understand  by  It  the  aecrntary  of 
aiate  for  the  home-dapartment,  and  the 
Iriah  aecsetery.  With  regard  lo  ihe  con^ 
aideration  of  tho  state  of  Irdand  at  a  future 
peiiod,  he  did  not  anticipate  much  advaiH 
tage  from  it.  More  than  twentjir  years 
bad  paased  ainoe  Che  Union*  oAd  the  state 
of  mland  had  neeer  b^aaiiroper^  inves-^ 
ligated.  The  i^vat  cauaes  of  the  evil 
wore  obvtoua*  Hie  impoaition  of  heavy 
bttidenib  tmd  4he  miaapplication  of  tho 
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Eiiblic  money  in  pensions  and  tineeoretj 
ad  a  mdit  tierniciouft  bflu^tice  o^  the 
country,  it  Was  his  intention  sooti  to 
foove  for  a  list  of  the  pensions  gfantM 
ainco  179d.  l^ithes  were  also  H  ^eat 
bperating  taus^  of  d{s<iontent»  and  the 
distillery  \kw^  another.  When  a  law 
1(1  Wng  rutrh  pot^era  was  proposed  ib  be 
pa^seUy  it  would  be  well  for  their  lordships 
to  consider  what  the  state  of  the  n^a^is- 
tracy  Was.  He  objected  to  the  pi-actice 
of  chdosing  fot*  magistrates,  chiefly  der^ 
gymen  hnd  attottiles.  He  hoped  the  lord 
dnancellor  would  strictly  etaditoe  the  roll 
of  magistrates,  and  as^ertalti  whether  they 
were  persons  capable  of  discharging  their 
iimctioite,  with  auth  additional  powers  as 
were  Riven  by  these  bills.  MinlstetiB  Were 
idoubtleas  antious  to  pt'otect  the  lives  ana 
jpropeHies  of  individually  but  he  eicpected 
no  effbbf tttf  remedy  from  any  measoriel  of 
theirs. 

Lord  King  thought  h  highly  propet 
that  ihe  bill  should  undefgd  Soibe  tiiodifi- 
\iAmh.  If  passed  in  !ta  (iresent  state, 
l^^rnament  Would  prdbtkbli^  have  no  oppolr- 
tonity  of  r^eonsiaerihg  ft  befoi^  Jotie  ot 
jtdy  \  a  time  when  it  Wa^  ktoown  to  eiety 
person,  how  thin  kh  att^danee  there  waft 
eveh  upon  the  most  iiiifportant  odestton* 
He  should  therefore  propose,  ih  the  eom* 
mrttee,  to  limit  tlfe  duration  of  the  biH  to 
the  15th  of  Mar  A,  wht'Oh  wouM  be  sit 
.'weekly  fn  place  of  six  mooths.  It  should 
be  re<^ollected,  that  this  bfll  had  its  origin 
in  the  Irish  parliament,  the  conduct  of 
which,  in  its  naischievoiib  ^dde  of  legisla- 
ting for  the  country,  was  one  of  the  argu- 
ments urged  in  support  of  the  Union. 

Lord  tkUthoffe  iraSd,  i!hat  tbeUng  the 
strongest  objection  to  the  biHs  on  cdnsti^ 
totional  grounds,  he  thought  it  brsduty 
lb  explahi  the  reasons  which  likdueed  Tihh 
iitit  to  nppose  theni  kt  ptesetit.  Witt 
respetet  to  the  noble  tnartjtris  who  tebottk'' 

tended,  it  was  siiid,  the  add/iAftuh^f  some 

'strong  ni^asdrres,  he  Was  qliiteWflliteg  to 
irttribote  to  Ms  reicommendafidh  iill  the 
Imthority  it  deserved.  He  thonght,  hoW- 
tsver,  that  the  subject  fot*  theiV  io^dships^ 
iconsiderailoh  was  rather  the  particolar 
tiature  yA  the  facts  «nd  diitMfatreea  on 
which  these  bills  were  grotmded,  than  the 
^particular  ineasure  fecomniended  by  tho 
executive  government  of  Ireland*  It  was 
tepon  the  horrible  and  revolting  natifre  of 
these  facta,  and  upon  this  alone,  that  the 
measures  could,  in  his  view  of  them,  be 
vuppoirted.  In  the  dispatches  upon  the 
table,  he  -saw .  nothing  wanting  -of  those 


iM^Qtea  iHitefa  fbreateued  kii«iiMMl 
mngeri  uttles^  the  etil  Were  put  w  stop  t* 
by  some  speedy  and  efficacioas  meMurea. 
One  dnBumStanee  peculiarly  alaHnfeg  ill 
the  present  rebellfoti  was,  that  tiekie  «f  th6 
dmses  assigned  for  ylrevieua  rebelllona  lA 
IhslandCouldlktdouotforit.  Thee^atsnoW 
passihg  discovered  a  diseased,  fVijghtfulIt 
dtseaaedsteteof  Society  in  that  coUntry,arv- 
siogfrotn  eireumatances  not  susceptible,  be 
iieheved,  of  immediate  remedy.  It  was  oia 
these  grounds  he  thought  strong  measuiea 
necessary.  He  wa»  not  prepared  tooaay  that 
those  now  proposed  were  the  veiry  belt; 
but  the  insnrlrectlon  bill  had  this  eiaim  16 
support-^-^that  It  had  been  tried  befon^ 
and  fotmd  efficacious.  He  Ml  no  hesiii*. 
tion  in  intrusting  to  the  esceciktive  antho*- 
f  ity  in  Ireland  the  application  t>f  the  mei^ 
sure  propbsed.  The  boUe  earl  unposttfe 
admitted  the  neceMty  of  some  mqnir^ 
Into  the  stsite  of  Ittlfttid,  and  gave  the» 
lordships  reason  to  hope  that  it  wouM  b^ 
eiiterett  hito  Whei^  the  disttn'banuea  wei% 

Eut  down.  Without  some  such  assuiwio^, 
e  tcttaiidv  shuuM  tiot  fmve  so  easHV 
acquieaoed  n  the  propoMmeesuines.  He 
^ks  the  ta^\ft  ineiined  to  ceme  to  a  voto 
in  ikvour  of  the  proposed  measorea,  wheb 
%re  reioHebted  that  declafaitibn,  bo  ttvUf 
Tbtal,  which  fiad  been  made  in  the  mame^ 
mle  dbeument  iftsued  in  consequeuoe  cf 
liis  majesty's  visit  to  Ireland.  He  believed 
that  the  same  spirit  which  dictated  that 
letter  wouM  influence  tlie  execution  of 
these  meaaures;  and  impressed  with 
that  xxibvictioo,  he  gave  his  vote  for  Idkb 
motion. 

The  Esrl  of  Dumley^  said,  thai  if  fie 
could  abKtmn  from  gSvfn]^  his  oppositidii 
to  the  pityposed 'measurer,  it  would  %e  frdHi 
bis  wiimghess  to  tej^ose  oonffidence  m  tlib 
preseot  govermnent  of  Irelknd ;  Imtih^ 
circttmHanees^  the  ^reseiA  eate  t>redtN 
"ded  hhn  from  stnmnng  zoo  opportunity  tb 
pais  Wi0M>dt  liedhHng  his  dissent  Imh 
the  ptopfositit^n.  !t  wte  iroW  seveM 
thontfik  Irfnce  ti  apirit  Of  InatActeetiou  liM 
bofst  IbHih  in  Ireland,  the  febvehnuelA 
saW  it  increasing,  and  ;^et  p^bposed  tb 
measuiiea  for  'its  suppression,  until  tiiejr 
came  Ibtwfall,  in  the  etttemiQr  Of  rigottf, 
with  these  severe  and  tmtoatistitutioiiUl 
bills,  llien  pariiamebt  were  told,  that  hb 
time  was  to  be  lost,  and  thafc  the  necessity 
for  the  bills  was  so  uigent,  they  mast  hie 
passed  without  the  smallest  delay.  With 
•reference  to  the  papers  on  the  table,  ^ 
appeat-ed  to  hhn  that  the  great  nMBte  tX 
insttbotdmatron^  wliieh  had  ateuOied  iM 
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•bape  of  iDiurrectjpi^  waa  almost  ezdiH 
aiT^ly  coofiDtd  to  tbe  county  of  Cork. 
.Thcae  papers  might  f urn Uh  sround  for  the 
appUcatioQ  of  martial  law  m  that  part  of 
the  country ;  but  he  did  not  see  how  the 
same  rigour  could  be  necessary  elsewhere." 
The  House  would  bear  in  mmd,  thaty  by 
the  proposed  measures,  thev  were  about 
,to  vest  in  the  discretion  of  the  magistracy 
.of  Ireland  a  tremendous  power.    With  all 
due  deference  towards  the  Irish  magistracy, 
.he  might  speak  of  them  as  connected  with 
topics  which  were  notorious  to  the  world. 
The  state  of  society  in  Ireland  was  unfortu- 
nately so  C9nyulaed  by  petty  distinctions, 
,that  It  was  unsafe  to  confide  extreme  power 
^n  the  hands  of  anv  individuals  however 
jrespectable.  These  bills  conferred  a  power 
.upon  the  magistracy  of  inflicting  seven 
.years  tr^sportation,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  jury ;  and  Uiat  sentence  might  be 
inflicted  for  being  found  in  a  public-house 
.or  out  at  night,  between  the  hours  of  sun- 
,«et  and  sun*rise.    It  was  said,  that  these 
measures  were  called  for,  to  satisfy  the 
Views  of  the  noble  marquis  at  the  head  of 
4he  Irish  government.    He  saw  no  proof 
.of  (bis  in  the  papers  on  the  table.    He 
^waa  ready  to  confer  adequate  powers  upon 
the  lord  lieutenant  to  meet  the  present 
crisis :  but  let  them  be  plainly  ana  avow- 
edly called  for.    In  the  present  excesses 
of  a  part  of  the  Irish  population,  there 
was  much  more  to  commiserate  than  to 
punish.    But  his  majesty's  ministers  said 
this  was  not  the  time  to  consider  grievan- 
ces.    He  entertiuned  a  different  opinion, 
and  felt  that  no  time  was  more  applicable 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  great  disor- 
ganization.   The  delay  of  ministers  was, 
.he  repeated,   liighly   censurable.     Two 
.months  had  elapsed  since  he  forwarded  to 
.the  noble  lord  (Sidmouth)  a  petition  to 
.the  king  from  a  number  of  Irish  eentlemen 
.who  had  assembled  at  the  Thatched-house 
tavern,  and  who  prayed  that  parliament 
might  be, immediately  convened  to  con- 
aider  the  Situation  of  Ireland.    Tlie  visit  of 
the  kins  to  Ireland  had  been  alluded  to, 
^and  he  noped  it  would,  in  its  consequences, 
prove  as  auspicious  as  it  had  been  stated 
to  be  in  the  royal  Speech.    The  existence 
of  great  evils  in  the  atate  of  Ireland  could 
fiiot  be  doubted.    They  were  attributable 
.to  a  variety  of  causes,  and  their  origin 
mi^ht  be  traced  to  the  earliest  date  of 
British  connexion  with  that  unfortunate 
country.  Instead  of  promoting  civilization, 
as  England  had  done  in  all  her  colonies, 
ahe  h^  in  that  unhappy  country,  adopted 
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no  principle  but  that  of  severe  coercion, 
and  ages  of  division  and  bloodshed  had 
foUawed.  He  implored  the  government 
|6  retrace  their  steps.  Let  the  odious 
distinctions  which  separated  large  classes 
of  the  people  in  that  unfortunats  country 
be  removea,  and  a  dominion  of  aftction 
be  substituted  for  a  government  of  the 
sword. 

.  The  Marquis  Camden  expressed  his 
hope  that  the  present  bill  would  pass. 
He  was  one  of  those  who,  in  supporting 
the  measure,  thought  it  had  not  been  too 
soon  brought  forward.  He  was  quite  per- 
suaded that,  in  the  present  situation  of 
Ireland,  measures  of  this  kind,  however 
painful,  were  absolutely  necessary.  The 
noble  marquis  recited  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  and  dwelt  on  the  security  against  the 
abuse  of  power  which  was  furnished  by 
connecting  a  king's  serjeant  and  barrister 
of  eminence  with  the  local  magistracy  in 
the  administration  of  the  act.  He  thought 
this  provision  obviated  the  objectiooa 
which  were  felt  asainst  the  original  .con- 
struction of  the  bill.  Parliament  were 
bound  to  give  the  utmost  energy  to  the 

government  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  put 
ovm  an  extensive  spirit  of  insurrection. 
He  agreed  that  the  state  of  that  country 
ou^ht  to  receive  the  consideration  of  the 
legislature,  and  hoped  that  the  subject 
would  be  introduced  in  a  calm  and  dis- 
passionate manner,  unmixed  with  irritable 
topics  which  might  defeat  the  purposes  of 
candid  inquiry. 

Lord  EUenhortmgh  said,  that  whilst 
their  lordships  were  about  to  pass  thesa 
very  severe  laws  against  Ireland,  he  hoped 
they  would  not  dismiss  from  their  minda 
the  absolute  necessity,  at  a  very  early 
period,  of  taking  the  state  of  that  country 
mto  theur  consideration.  He  was  willing 
to  assist  them  in  putting  out  the  flame; 
but  it  waa  their  most  sacred  duty— -a  duty 
which  could  be  no  longer  delayed  without 
the  greatest  criminality— to  adopt^  wise 
and  healing  measures  with  respect  to  that 
country,  in  order  to  prevent  the  recur<> 
rence  of  evils  which  they  all  deplored. 
He  gave  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  present 
measures  with  the  greatest  pain :  he  had 
read  with  the  utmost  attention  the  papera 
on  their  table ;  and,  until  he  had  read 
them,  he  did  not  think  it  was  possible  that 
the  marquis  Wellesley  could  have  takeo 
up  eighteen  psges,  detailing  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  outrage,  without  expressing  a 
single  opinion  on  the  state  of  the  country^ 
or  the  causes  which  had  produced  those 
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Uuaentabki  ereniti  Disappointed  in  that 
qaartar,  he  had  hoped  that  the  noble 
eari  who  introduoed  the  preteot  measures, 
woald  have  made  some  satisfactory 
atatemeat  to  the  House :  he  had  hoped  to 
have  heard  from  him  some  decided  opinion 
on  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  intentions 
of  ministers  with  respect  to  the  future  go- 
vernment of  that  country ;  hut  in  all  these 
expectations^  he  regretted  to  say*  he  had 
been  altogether  disappointed.    He  would 

S've  his  support  to  the  bill,  because  he 
It  the  necessity  of  it :  hut  he  could  as* 
sure  their  lordships,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  describe  the  pain  he  felt  in  be- 
ing obliged  to  sanction  a  measure  of  such 
aererity.    For  the  wretchedness  of  the 
Irish  people,  he  felt  the  utmost  commi- 
seration ;  but  rebellion  was  not  to  be  tri- 
fled with-— it  must  be  put  down,  and  put 
down  by  the  sword ;  a  mih'tary  force  in  tnat 
country  was  absolutely  necessary,   and 
here  lie  beeged  to  say,  that  he  could  not 
auppress  his  utter  astonishment,  on  read- 
ing a  paragraph  in  one  of  the  papers  on 
the  taole.    Here  the  noble  loitl  read  the 
following  paragraph  from  a  memorial  of 
the  magistrates  of  the  Southern  district  of 
the  county  of  Cork  to  the  marquis  Wel- 
leiley^*-**  From  Clonakilty  where  there  is 
a  jreomanry  corps  on  duty,  to  Skibbereen 
where  ther^  is  a  subaltern  and  sixteen 
Ben,  of  a  regiment  of  infantry,  a  distance 
of  16  miles,  with  a  crowded  population, 
lliere  are  about  six  police  men.    From 
Sldbbereen  to  Crookhaveo,  a  distance  of 
twenty  four  miles,  equally  populous,  there 
may  be  periiaps  eight  police  men,  an  es- 
laUishment  wholly  inadequate  to  the  or- 
dinary duties  of  civil  constables,    much 
less  to  the  suppression  of  formidable  in- 
aurrectton.  In  iact,  the  whole  district  may 
be  said  to  be  in  a  defenceless  state.  These 
disturbances    broke   out    last    autumn. 
Every    day     they    had   become     more 
d^perate    and    alarming.      What    had 
mbisters  been  doing  ever  since?    How 
did  it  happen  that  they  left  a  space  of 
finty   miles  of  the  most  disturbed  part 
of  Ireland  to  be  ddGsnded  by  forty  men  ? 
It  was  ludicrous  to  pass  the  present  bills, 
or  even  bills  of  a  more  severe  description 
••—it  was  idle  to  establish  roiKtary  law  itself, 
unless  government  sent  with  the  law  a 
atrooK  military  for^    It  would  be  neces- 
sary, ae  feared,  to  station  a  military  force 
in  that  country,  not  for  a  short  period,  but 
for  successive  years,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  possible  recurrence  of  those  desperate 
and.  disgiaceful  outrages,  which  is  was 
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now  tlss  first  duty  of  the  Yl^gislature  «o  put 
down.    They  were  not  of  a  transitory 
nature ;  they  proceeded  from  causes  which 
were  still  in  operation;  they  were  pos- 
sessed of  an  elasticity  which  drove  them 
forward  with  increased  violence,  when  the 
depressing  force  was  removed.    He  would 
again  entreat  of  ministers  to  consider  the 
situation  of  Ireland;  the  grievances  un* 
der  which  that  countnr  labours ;  and  the 
causes  which  produced  the  public  distur- 
bances.   He  hoped  that  the  noMe  marquis 
at  the  head  of  the  Irish  eovemraent  would 
not  content    himself  with  the  mere  ex- 
ercise of  those  extraordinary  and  uncon- 
stitutional powers  with  which  the  present 
measures  would  arm  him.    He   trusted 
that  his  active  and  comprehensive  mind 
would  be  exerted  to  sound  the  depths  of 
the  grievances  and  miseries  of  his  native 
country.    If  he  should  fail  to  do  so,  he 
/Lord  £.)  could  not  continue  the  con- 
ndence  which  he  was  at  present  disposed 
to  repose  in  him.    The  present  moment 
was  not  the  time  to  go  into  a  detail  of  tlio 
grievances  of  Ireland.    A^  better  oppor« 
tuni^  would,  he  hoped,  speedily  present 
iue\u    The  bill  which  was  before  their 
lordships  last  year  he  never  considered  as 
the  sole  remedy.    If  passed  to-morrow,  it 
would  not,  he  believed,  have  a  sensible  effect 
on  the  state  of  Ireland.    He  had  never 
considered  it  a  cure  for  all  her  distresses ; 
but  he  must  ever  consider  that  measure 
as  the  basis  of  other  measures  for  her 
amelioration.  With  that  conviction  strongly 
on  his  mind,  he  had  always  supported  the 
principle  of  that  bill,  and  he  always  would 
support  it.    There  were  other  grievances 
which  demanded  immediate  redress.    The ' 
situation  of  the  country,  with  respect  to 
the  tithe  system,    called  fori  immediate 
consideration.    It  formed  a  subject  of  in- 
quiry too  prominent  to  be  longer  over- 
looked.   He  would   say,  that  there  was 
no  measure  which  the    wisdom,  or  jus- 
tice,   or  humanity  of  parliament  could 
devise,    more  necessary   in  itself,    more 
likely  to  remove  the  discontent  of  Ire^ 
land,  or  one  which  would  be  hailed  by 
the  suffering  population  of  that  land  witn 
so  much  joy  and  thankfulness,  as  a  revision 
of  the  tithe  system.    He  was  aware  that 
the  measure  was  one  of  great  difficulty, 
but  he  knew  also  that  it  was  one  whioi 
was  expected  by  suffering  millions ;   he 
knew  that  it  was  necessary,  and  that  it 
was  net  impossible.    Feeling  these  senti- 
ments strongly,  he  called  upon  mim'stersi 
as  they  vahied  the  tranquillity  ofihe  coua^ 
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try*  to  bring  forward  without  delay  a 
measure  of  that  nature ;  for  in  common 
with  every  man  who  knew  any  thing  of 
the  situation  of  Ireland,  he  was  conTlnced 
that  that  could  alone  remove  the  discon- 
tent, of  Ireland.  For  the,  present,  he 
should  only  repeat,  the  pain  it  gave  him 
to  he  obliged  to  support  tne  present  mea- 
sures Once  more  ne  would  implore  of 
ministers  to  bring  the  state  of  Ireland 
under  the  immediate  consideration  of  par<- 
liament,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of 
measures  of  melioration  and  redress. 
.  Lord  Rede^dak  declared  his  opinion  in 
favour  pf  the  proposed  bills,  in  order  to 
put  down  insurrection,  in  Ireland.  A 
good  deal  had  been  said  respecting  the 
character  of  the  magistracy  of  that  ccMin- 
try.:  When  he  was  chancellor  of  Ireland, 
he  had  taken  considerable  pains  to  induce 
ilie  .most  respectable  persons  in  that  coon* 
iry»  to  belong  to  toe  local  magistracy. 
Their  answer  almost  always  was,  that  they 
should  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  office,  if 
they  conld  secure  the  support  and  co-ope- 
ration, of  the  great  owners  of  property  in 
the  country ;  but  it  was  only  in  a  few  in- 
stances he  could  prevail  upon  them  to  act- 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  only  thing 
which  the  government  could  do  was,  to 
take  the  magistracy  as  they  could  find 
them,  and  to  frdme  them  accordingly. 
:The  present  inducrection^wat  not  mixed 
up  with  religion  or  politics,  but  was  di- 
rected against  the  old  established  law  of 
the  land.  The  great  evil  of  Ireland  was, 
that  she  never  had  been  made  duly  ame- 
nablQ  to  the  laws.  Sir  John  Davies,  the 
Irish  attoroey-geneval  in  the.  time  of 
James,  the  first,^.  had  said,  that  all  were 
in  fault  in  Jr^and;  .the  high  and 
the  low,  the  ficli  and  the ^ poor;  and 
M^o  it  had  rensained  to  the  present  day. 
ile  knew  that  too  great  a  spirit  of  dis- 
obedience prevailed,  and  that  too  many 
were  fouoa  ta  take  advantage  of  its  ex- 
istence to  promote  tlieir  own  peculiar  ends. 
The  first  thing. to  be  done  was,  to  render 
all  in  Ireland  obedient  to  the  law,'  the 
high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
Let  no  man,  however  high,  dare  to-evade 
tiie  law  with  .impunity :  let  no  man,  how- 
ever poor  and  humble,  feel  that  he  was 
without  its  eqoal  protection ;  then  the 
people  of  Ireland  would  be  found  as  obe^ 
dient  as  any  pther  people  were,  who  knew 
they  enjoyed  the  equal  protectioQ  of  the 
law.  He  had  flmnd.them,  in  his  inter- 
pourse  with  them,  a  people  most  senaible 
of  kindness  and  attention.    He  repeated, 
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Uiat  if  the  government  eoUld  efleet  a  fiallf 
iair,  and  firai  ad«iinislrtftion  of  the  lawa, 
the  most  salutary  consequences  would  re- 
sult. If  their  lordships  referred  to  the 
past  history  of  that  unfortunate  coanlry^ 
they  would  find  that  those  who  were  sent 
over  from  this  coonti^,  had  done  nothing 
to  improre  the  condition  of  the  people  m- 
trusted  to  their  charge.  A-  farmer  m  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  had  once 
pointed  with  pride  to  the  protection  af- 
forded him  by  a  bench  of  ^00  magistrates. 
Where  was  the  man  in  Ireland  who*  could 
exult  ,in  the  same  reference?  On  the 
subject  of  eduoation  he  must  say,  that  the 
great  body  of  the  people  in  Ireland  took 
too  little  pains  with  the  education  of  their 
children  in  early  youth.  There  were  many 
mieasures  of  internal  regulation,  the  adop- 
tion of  which  would  be  most  advantageous 
to  Ireland,  among  these  were  better  re- 
gulations in  the  leawng  of  lands.  There 
were  often  five  oe  sax  ulennediate  tenants 
between  the  owner  and  occupier:  in  one 
case  he  had  recommended  to  a  friend  the 
abolition  of  five  of  them,  and.  his  pro* 
perty  had  been  much  improved  in  con- 
sequence. In  the  manner  of  recovering* 
lands  some  improvements  might  be  intro- 
duced to  assimilate  the  practice  to  that 
prevaling  in  England.  In  ](rehind  the  land- 
lord was  injured,  and  the  tenant  ruined, 
by  the  present  process;  As  to  the  noble 
marquis  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment, so  far  from  thinking  him  colpable 
for  not  early  committiog  his  responsiDility 
in  proposing  remedial  measures,  he  should 
have  held  htm  up  as  rash  and  indiscreet 
if  he  had  proposed  any  plan  in  the  present 
confused  state  of  Irefandi  and  at  tne  mo^ 
ment  of  his  landing. 

Lord  HaUand  agreed  entirely  with  hia 
noble  friends  near  him,  as  to  theehttrac* 
ter  of  the  proposed  measures.  He  ap- 
preciated the  feelings  of  the  noble  lord 
(Elleoboro\]gh)-who  had  .expressed  the 
pain  it  gave  him  to  vote  for  these  bilia; 
and,  though  he  also  concnrred  in  much  of 
what  had  fallen  from  the  learned  lord^ 
who  had  apoken  last,  he  could  net  refrain 
from  expressing  his  surprise,  that  he 
should  have  given  his  vole  unhesitatingly 
for  measures  of  this  deseriptioh.  With 
more  generous  compassion  fiir  the  people 
of  Ireland,  did  the  otlyr  noble  lora  oon- 
fess  the  pain  given  by  a  volte  wning  fitim 
him  by  hard  necessity.  .  He  honeared 
that  noble  lord's  motives,  eosiciixred  in 
his  feelings,  and,  if  he  xooid  Ihsak  with 
him  that  the-prpposed  bill  was  ealeulated 
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4o  ranedy  the  levvting  dborden  io  Lnof 
land,  he»  toOy  would  sopport  it  with  his 
-vote— 41  rote  that  he  coufdt  as  an  Eog- 
lishmao,  ooly  yield  to  hard  and  cruel  ne- 
ceuity.    Amitrary  and  unconstitutional 
as    this   authority   was— -difficult   as    it 
would  be  under  any  circumstances   to 
wrest  his  consent  for  its  enactment— *yet 
he  confessed  he  had  not  come  to  the  de- 
termination to  vote  against  it,  without 
considerable  reflection^  and  some  painful 
hesitation.    He  did  not  deny  the  exist- 
enee  of  a  spirit  of  insurrection  and  law- 
less violence  in  Irelandy  and  that  it  must 
be  met  by  force.  *  He  was  not  only  ready 
io  acknowledge,  that  the  papers  on  their 
tablecoovinced  him  of  the  necessity  pf  im* 
uodiacelv  reducing  the  evil,  but  he  was 
also  ready  to  acknowledge  that  some  ad* 
ditional  law  was  necessary  to  reduce  it. 
He  was  ready  also  to  acknowledge,  that 
to  .the  recommendation  of  the  noble  mar* 
quis  then  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment  he  would  bow,  as  far  as  was  consist- 
ent  with   a  conscientious  .discharge  of 
duty.  .  He  was  likewise  ready  to  ackoow* 
tedge  that,-  without  having  either  much 
political  knowledge  of,  or  much  personal 
acquaintance  withy  that  distinguished  cha- 
racter,  there  wss  no  man  to  whom  he 
would  more  willingly  commit  eztraordi- 
naiy  powers.    It  was  not  to  swell  a  oe- 
rioJ.or  to  found  any  argument  hereuter 
upon  it,  that  he  bestowed  this  praise 
upon  the  noble  roarqiiis.     Though   on 
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remedy  thst  was  not  adapted  to  the  exi- 
gency of  the  caae,  or  to  the  nature  of  the 
complaint.    A  noble  lord  had  said,  that 
when  a  house  was  on  fire,  it  was.  the  first 
duty  of  the  inhabitants  to  extinguish  the 
flames.    So,  with  regard  to  the  measures 
now  proposed  for.  the  tranquiUiziog  of 
Ireland,  he  should  say  to  ministers,  **  It  is 
your  duty  to  restore  that  country  to  a 
state  of  peace  and  order :  you  are  now 
proposing  most  rigid  and  severe  measures 
to  effect  that  object ;  ■  be  it  so— but  it  was 
your  duty  to   have  provided  means,   if 
not  to  have  prevented  the  existence^  at 
least  to  have  retarded  the  progress  on  its 
first  appearance,  of  that  spirit  of  discoiw 
tent  which  is  aiming  at  the  destruction  of 
the  whole  fabric  of  public  security."  Now, 
when  he  looked  at  the  papers  on  their 
table,  he  could  not  help  observing,  that  a 
want  of  military  force  and  of  physical 
strength  had  occasiooed  the  calamities 
which  were  now.  devastating;  Ireland ;  and 
that .  such  a  want  of  mihtary  force — a 
want  for  which  the  .government  was  to 
blame— was  at  present  the  principal  evil 
under  which  that    unfortunate  country 
was    labouring.      Their  lordships  would 
find  from,  the  documents  on  their  table, 
that  wherever  there  was  no  military  force 
or  only  an  inadequate  military  force,  the 
disturbances   were    daHy    increasing    in 
number  and  violence,  and  gradually  as- 
suming the  character  of  •insurreotion  and 

^^  _    rebellion.     There,  was  not,  indeed,  any 

aome  points  he  had  difiered  from,  and  on  I  very  strong  inference  to  be  deduced  from 


others  agreed  with,  that  noble  personage 
in  political  sentiment,  it  .was  only  justice 
to  state,  .that  he  had  never  entertained 
but  one  opinion  with  regard  to  his  ta- 
lents, energy,  liberality,  and  integrity. 
That  opinion  had  not  been  shaken  by  any 
discussion  which  he  had  yet  heard ;  ana 
he  trusted  that  it  would  not  be  shaken 
by  any  part  .of  the  noble  marquis's  con- 
duct in  his  new  administration.  Nay,  he 
was  not  sure  that  he  might  not  have  voted 
for  the  passing  of  these  bills,  if  the  noble 
earl. opposite  bad  shown  their  loidriiipsa 
single  sentence  from  the  dispatches  of  the 
noble  marquis  calling  for  toe  enactment 
of  such  powerful  measures. .  The  noble 
earl,  however,  had  not  afforded,  them  the 
slightest  evidehce  of  such  being  the 
wishes  oft  the  noble  marquis.  Now,  in 
such  a  case,  their  lordships  were  -bound 
to  exercise  a  judgment  founded  upon  the 
evidence  submitted  to  their  4:oosideration; 
and,  .exercising  such  a  judgment,  he  felt 
coqnQced,  that  the  Jiobk  earl  asked  for  a 


that  drcumstance;  but,  if  it  appeared,  as 
it  did  appear,  that  wherever  an  adequate 
military  force  was  stationed,   there   the 
disturbances  had  been  put  down  imme- 
diately, and  had  subsequently  disappeared 
altogether,  it  followed  that  as  a  want  of 
military  force  had  encouraged,  so  a  sup- 
ply of  it  had  extinguished  the  flames  of 
insurrection.    It  was  obvious  from  these 
papers,  that  wherever  an  adequate  mili- 
tary force  was  stationed,  no  such  domi- 
ciliary visits  as  the.  bill  under  discussion 
I  authoriaed  .  magistrates    to  make,   were 
either    necessary    or     useful;     and    it 
was  almost  equiUly  clear,  that  the  other 
part    of    the    bill    whidi  j^ave    magis- 
trates the  power  of  arresting  suspicious 
individuals,  where  no  military  force  was 
at  hand  to  support  them  in  making  the 
arrest,  could  not  prevent  misled  indivi* 
duals  from  resorting  to  their  present  un- 
justifiable conduct.    Let  the  house,  too, 
recollect  the  situation  in  which  the  ma- 
gistrates .confessed  ..themselves    to  ^  be 
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placed    They  stftted,  that  tlieiir  pkylicd 
strength  was  not  equal  to  encounter  the 
evils  by  which  they  were  at  present  sui^ 
rounded*    Now,  wnen  by  this  act,  an  in- 
dividual  could    be  condemned  without 
either  judge  or  jury— for  to  talk  of  the 
advantage  of  having  a  king's  counsel  to 
ait  with  the  magistrates  was  mere  hypa- 
critical  canty  inasmuch  as  by  having  a 
right  to  dbpense  with  the  <^  probi  et  ie* 
gales  homines*'  of  the  county  thev  had  a 
power  which  was  contrary  to  the  very 
existence  of  a  constitutional  judge-— was 
their  situation  likely  to  be  improved? 
The  magistrate  might  indeed   go  with 
the  yeomanry  in  auest  of  sny  person  who 
was  suspected  of  being  in  league  with  the 
insurgents ;  but  was  it  likely  that  that  per- 
aon  would  give  himself  up  with  greater 
readiness  to  the  strone  arm  of  poweri  now 
that  the  severity  of  the  punishment  was 
increased  and  the  chance  of  escaping  the 
gripe  of  the  law  was  diminished,  than  he 
would  have  done  when  the  punishment 
was  comparatively  mild,  and  the  chances 
of  hia  acquittal  incomparably  greater? 
This    appeared  to  him  to  be  a  strong 
objection  against  the  competency  of  the 
measures   under  discussion    to    accom- 
l^sh  the  end  proposed;    but,    leaving 
It  out  of  consioeration  for  a  while,  he 
ahould  object  to  them  on  account  of  the 
liability  to  abuse  of  the  powers  which 
they  gave.     He  should  not  fatigue  the 
House  by  showing  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
parliament  to  take  it  as  a  fundamental 
maxim,  that  all  power  was  liable  to  abuse : 
be  should  content  himself  with  proving 
that  the  power  conferred  by  this  act  was 
peculiarly  liable  to  it.    Indeed,  that  was  a 
point  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
deny,  when  the  character  of  toe  persons 
to  whom  it  was  to  be  intrusted— and  here 
he  did  not  allude  to  the  executive  go« 
vemment  of  Ireland-^was  taken  intocon- 
aideration,  as  also  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  and  the  peculiar  condition  of  its 
unfortunate  peasantry.    In  the  first  place 
the  very  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
necessity  of  passing  an  Insurrection  act| 
supposing  such  an  act  to  be  necessary, 
rendered  the  particular  persons  who  were 
to  exercise  its  powers  more  likely  than 
thejr  otherwise  would  be,  to  abuse  their 
authority.    What  was  the  nature  of  those 
drcumstancee  ?  It  was  shortly  this— that 
there  had  beeo  a  contest  between  the  ma- 
gistracy  and  the  people-*«  contest  against 
the  law  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  in 
auppon  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  the  ma» 
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fistracy.    Broaa  that  emteal  tKe  maKi^ 
tiaqr  md  cone  out  uniacoesrful;  and  It 
•fcas  at  that  very  moment  when  tbey  were 
animated  by  resentment  (and,  adnrittiDj; 
even  that  it  was  a  juat  resentment^  atill  H 
was  a  good  ground  for  disqualifying  them 
to  act  as  judgea),  that  they  were  te  be 
intrusted  with  arbitrary  and  disoretiooarj 
power.    Upon  these  principles,  of  all  the 
persons  intrusted  with  power,  the  magis« 
trates  were  the  mostlikely  to  abuse  it.  If  the 
positions  which  he  had  jast  laid  down  were 
true  as  regarded  the  magistracy  of  every 
oountry,  he  could  not  sav  that  they  were 
less  true  as  regarded  the  magistracy  of 
Ireland.    The  noble  lord  had  indeed  told 
them,  that  in  passing  the  Insurrection  act 
they  were  not  passmg  a  new  law:  that 
^thev  were  acquainted  with  iu  natnie,  and 
haa  had  experience  of  its  efiecCa»    Yes» 
they  did  know  it8nature<«-they  were  ac^ 
quainted  with  its  effects ;   aod>  unfortu* 
nately,  there  were  but  few  of  them  who 
had  not   heard  tales,  and  well-attested 
tales  too,  of  the  cruelties  and  oppressions 
which  had  been  practised  under  it.    Did 
any  man    doubt  the  veracity  of  thoett 
tales  ?     Then  let  him  go  to  tlM«eeordaof 
the  tribunals  of  Ireland,  and  he  would 
find  them  enrolled  there  in  characters 
which  admitted  of  no  dispute*    God  for* 
bid  that  he  should  revive  these  tales  to 
gall  au  unfortunate  but  high-spirited  na* 
tion !    Yet  this  he  would  say,  that  the 
atrocities  which  had  been  formerly  per- 

Eetrated  under  the  Insurrection  aGt>  made 
im  recoil  from  it  with  a  mixed  feeling  of 
disgust,  horror,  and  indignation*  The 
noble  lord  had,  however,  said,  that  the 
result  of  it  had  been,  to  produce  eood  when* 
ever  it  was  enacted.  F^om  such  language 
their  lordships  would  naturally  suppose, 
that  whenever  any  rebellion  took  place  in 
Ireland,  this  law  was  immediately  passed  to 
repress  it^  and  that  as  soon  as  it  liad  pro^ 
dttced  that  effect  it  was  sulfafed  to  expire. 
But,  were  their  lordships  so  ignoiaat  of 
the  history  of  their  own  times,  as  to  be« 
lieve  this  to  be  the  case?  No,  they 
could  not  be  bo  ;  fhey  must  know  that 
this  law  had  been  first  paased  in  I796» 
and  that  it  had  remained  in  force  tiU*«>« 
he  begged  their  lordships'  pardon«-it  did 
not  remain  in  force,  for  all  law  was  SttS-« 
pended,  and  a  government,  #hidi  sJl 
writers  upon  government  had  described  aa 
of  the  very  worst  species,  a  democrscv  of 
tyrants,  was  established  in  its  slaad  ht 
Ireland,  from  1796  to  1804w  But,  wheis 
the  Insurrection  act  was  V)ieQ  snfiered  eo 
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expire^   thevr  IMhUos  might  perUps 
•appote  thai  btlcyon  oays  b^^  to  shine 
CO  tlMt  unfortttDate  country,   aad  that 
those  who  were  entrasted  with  its  admi* 
nistratioii  began  seriously  to  examine  into 
the  causes  of  its  distress,  and  into  Uie 
best  means  of  removing  them.    No  such 
Uimg :  ^ee  years  did  not  elapse  before 
the  measurea  which  had   repressed  the 
e? lis  caused  the  people  to  break  out  once 
mere  into  acta  or  retaliatory  outrage.    In 
1807f  the  Insurrection  act  was   passed 
agahiy  and  existed  for  two  or  three  years 
from  that  period.    A  noble  lord,  who  at 
that  time  was  a  member,  of  the  opposite 
government,   much  to  his  own  honour, 
went  down  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  which  he  then  had  a  seat,  to  move  its 
repeal  two  or  three  months  before  it  ex- 
pired,  on  the  ground  of  its  not  being  ne- 
cessary to  continue  it  any  longer.    Did 
the  noble  lord  mean  to  njt  that  even 
then,  after  wading  so  long  through  a 
Stormy  sea  of  cruelty  and  oppression, 
the  Irish  nation  had  at  last  attained  the 
shores  of  peace  and  harmony  ?    No :  the 
8tatute-4>ook  answered  the  question  in  tlie 
negative;  for  it  showed  that  the  act  in 
question  was  again    passed,   in    conse* 
quence  of  the  evils  which  it  had  repressed 
breaking   forth   with   renewed  activity. 
Again  it  was  suflered  to  expire,  and  again, 
after  a  temporary  cessation,   the  system 
of  violence  and  outrage,  which  it  had  been 
passed  to  put  down,  forced  itself  upon  the 
notice  of  the  country.    It  was  now  pro- 
posed to  apply  the  same  remedy  to  it  as 
before;   but  to  that  application  he  could 
tiot  consent,    on  account  of  the  evils 
which  the  continued  repetition  of  It  was 
calculated  before  long  to  create.    It  was 
calculated  to  produce  two  results,  and  of 
those  results  he  oould  not  tell  which  would 
be  the  most  pernicious.    In  the  first  place, 
it  would  inure  the  judges  and  magistrates 
of  the  land  to  the  exercise  of  extraor- 
dinary powers;  and,  in  the  second,  by 
inuring  them  to  such  powers,  it  would 
leach  the  people  to  consider  them  as 
tyrants  and  natural  enemies.     Such   a 
state  of  things  would  naturally  lead  to 
outrage  on  the  one  side,  and  to  tyrannical 
conduct  on  the  other.    Besides  these  evil 
eonsequenoes,  it  would  also  lead  to  ano- 
tlier.    The  most  upright  magistrate  could 
not  help  feeling  at  times  the  convenience 
to  himself,  and,  as  he  would  think,  to  the 
state,   of  the  extraordinary  powers  in- 
trusted to  him;  and  eonsequeotly,  on 
isferring  to  |he  t^rdinary  laws  of  the  land, 


andfo  Ae  restrictions  wifb  Whidi  they 
guarded  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  subject) 
he  woidd  see  with  a  more  acute  eye  the 
obstacles  which  they  sometimes  afibrded 
to  the  detection  and  conviction  of  cri- 
minals, and  would  wb^,  in  forgetfulness 
of  the  protection  which  those  obstaclea 
afforded  on  other  occasions  against  per* 
sonal  outrage  and  oppression,  to  see  them 
entirely  abrogated.    But,  if  such  an  effect 
was  likely  to  be  produced  on  the  mind  of 
a  good  magistrate,  what  was  likely  to  be 
the  effect  on  the  mind  of  a  bad  one? 
Would  it  not  be  to  instigate  him  to  involve 
the  country  in  disturiMnce,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  armed  with  excessive  power 
to  accomplish,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
law,  any  of  his  own  base  and  sinister  pur- 
poses ?— It  was  observed  by  the  last  noble 
lord,  that  no  obedience  to,  or  respect  for, 
the  law,  was  to  be  found  In  Ireland— a 
remark  which  he  said  applied  not  only  to 
the  low  and  poor,  but  to  all  classes  and 
ranks  of  society.    Now,-  that  want  of 
obedience  to  the  law  and  respect  for  its 
ordinances  he  (lord  H.)  declared  to  be 
the  chief  cause  of  all  the  misery  which 
had  so  long  been  devastating  Ireland. 
For,  what  was  the  lesson  taught  by  the 
practical  adminbtration  of  law  in  that 
country  ?  Why,  that  the  laws  were  good, 
and  merited  attention  in  times  of  peace 
and    tranquillity,    when    no   laws  were 
wanted;   but  that  in  times  of  diflkulty 
and  danger,  when  it  was  most  necessary 
to  execute  them  fairly,   they  might  be 
obeyed  or  not,  as  pleased  the  will  of  timse 
who  administered  them.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  peasantry,   who  frequently 
received  injuries  from  that  very  quarter 
which  was  bound  to  protect  them  from 
injuries,   said  to  the  magis'tracy,    <<  We, 
too,  will  take  the  kw  into  our  own  hands; 
too,  will  act  on  a  system  of  lawless 
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force;  we  will  seek  redress  of  our  griev- 
ances from  you,  in  the  same  manner  that 
you  seek  redress  of  your  grievances  from 
us :  we  will  worship  the  same  Moloch  of 
violence  to  which  you  yourselves  have  so 
often  sacrificed."  Could  any  man  be 
weak  enough  to  suppose  that  conduct 
founded  upon  such  prmclples  would  not 
reproduce  corresponding  violence  among 
the  magistracy  ?  There  alwaya  had  been, 
and  there  always  would  be,  mdividuals  of 
that  body  read jr  to  assert,  that  the  violent 
measures  to  which  they  persuaded  the  go* 
vemment  to  resort  were  rendered  necea* 
sary,  not  by  the  re<«ction  which  they  oo*. 
cassoned,  bat  by  tfie  discontent  and  dia- 
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aSection  which  existed  among  the  lower 
ordert  of  their  countrymen.    Indeed,  it 
was  too  often  their  interest  to  have  their 
immediate  neighbourhood  represented  to 
government  as  disturbed,  if  they  did  not 
absolutely  render  it  so  by  indulging  their 
own  licentious  and  iniquitous  passions; 
for  then  each  of  them  could  strut  about 
as  the  tyrant  of  his  district ;  then  every 
petty  Midas  could  swell  himself  into  an 
importance  to  which  neither  bis  rank  nor 
his  talent  gave  him  any  claim,  and  could 
thus,  from  the  augmentation  of  their  ma« 
gisterial  powers,  spread  terror  and  dismay 
amongst  all  those  who  did  not  yield  in- 
stant  obedience   to   their  high  behests. 
He  did  not  pretend  to  advocate  the  po- 
licy of  placing  Ireland  under  martial  law ; 
but,  in  contrasting  one  severe  measure 
with  another,   he  might  be  permitted  to 
express  his  conviction,  that  even  the  pro- 
clamation of  martial  law  would  be  pro- 
dfsdiive  of  less  mischief  to  Ireland,   thi^i 
the  enactment  of  laws  like  the  present. 
If  a  magistrate  were  to  know,  that  when- 
ever his  district  became  agitated,  an  over- 
whdmiiw  military  foroa  would  be  aent 
into  ity  uat  would  sink  him  into  Insigni- 
ficance as  well  as  the  wretch  whom  he 
persecuted ;  and  if  he  were  to  find  that 
upon  such  ocdMions  the  excesses  of  his 
own  partisans   were  punished  with  the 
same  severity  as  those  of  the  dduded 
creatures  to  whom  they  were  opposed, 
he  would  redouble  his  diligence  to  pre- 
vent such  an  evil  from  falling  upon  him 
and  the  district  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected ;  he  would  pause  a  little  before  he 
^led  for  the  rigour  of  severe  and  revo" 
lutionary  laws   (for  revolutionary  these 
laws  certainly  were),  because  the  weight 
of  them  would  press  on  his  own  head  as 
heavily  as  upon  the  head  of  those  whom 
he  was  now  in  the  custom  of  insulting 
and  oppressing.    Such  would  be  the  feel- 
ings and  conduct  of  the. magistrates,  in 
the  case  which  he  had  supposed;   but, 
very  diferent  were  their  feelings  and  con- 
duct under  the  existing  state  of  things. 
He  did  not  know  mudi  of  the  internal 
admjoistration  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland; 
but  he  believed  that  he  was  not  stating 
more  than  facts  justified  him  in  stating, 
when  he  said  that  eight  or  nine  months 
had  neverelapsed  sbce  the  Union,  without 
a  number  of  the.  magistrates  calling  upon 
government  to  put  the  Insurrection  act  in 
force.    No  sooner  did  a  lord  lieutenant 
set  his  foot  in  Ireland,   than  he  was  in« 
vebed  in  a  multitude  of  intdguea.  and 
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cabals,  of  which  the  M«  o^jeot  was,  to 
obtain  the  execution  of  that  hacsh  and 
unconstitutional  measure.    He  was  sur* 
rounded  by  a  faction,  which,  considering 
the  government  as  its  property,  studied 
his  character,  in  order  to  turn  the  defects 
of  it  to  their  own  advantage.    If  he  was 
a  timid  man,  they  attempted  to  fijf  hten 
him  into  their  views :  if  he  was  a  spirited 
man,   they  endeavoured  to  win  him  to 
theirside  by  putting  him  on  bis  mettle. 
Indeed,  no  expedient  was  left  untried  to 
get  him  Into  their  power,  and  a  correa* 
pondence  was  opened  with  liim  by  •  this 
immense  faction,   which  extended  itself 
through  everjjr  part  of  Ireland,  of  which 
the  sole  drift  was,  to  have  the .  provisiona 
of  the  Insurrection  act  carried  into  full 
effect. — After  detailing  the  misdiief  which 
such  a  state  of  society  was  almost  certain 
to  generate,   the  noble  lord  said,  there 
was  one  other  subject,  on  which  he  could 
not  refrain  from  making  a  few  reo^rks. 
The  subject  to  which  he  alluded  was,  the 
necessity  of  accompanying  these  laws  of 
coercion  with  some  measures  of  redress. 
There  should,  at  least,  be  some  pledge 
given  by  the  metnbers  of.  adminislnitiAa 
that  the^  would  apply  their  attention  to 
the  mitigation  of  those  grievances  which 
every  now  and  then  were  producing  atich 
violent  paroxyms  of  rage  and  indignatioji 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Irelandw 
Among  the  other  defects  of  the  measore 
then  under  discussion,   it  was  not  the 
least,  that  it  would,  render  it  still  more 
difficult  than  it  was  at  present  to  con- 
ciliate the  spirit  of  its  inhabitants— ^that 
it  would  act  as  an  additional  .bar  to .  their 
improvement,   at  the  same  time  that  it 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  effect  the  pur^ 
pose  for  which  it  was  intended.    Whea 
ne  said  that  the  bill  was  in8i:fficient  for 
its  purpose,  he  did.  not  mean  to  say,  that 
in  a  few  months  Ireland,  might  not.be. 
more   tranquil  than  it  was  at  present  s 
he  had  no  doubt  that  it;  would  be  so^i 
for   the   length    of  the  days  and   the 
lightness  of  the  nights  would  of.them^ 
selves    prevent    many   of  .the  outragea 
now  complained  of.    What  he  meant  to. 
say  was  this— that  the  bill  ?  would  not  era-> 
dicate  the  causes   ^  the   disturbances. 
Before  their  lordships  proceeded  to  paaa. 
new  restrictive  laws  rbr  the  govermnent  o£ 
Ireland,  they  ought^  he  would  not  say  to 
grant  Cathouc  emainctpation,  but  to  |^v» 
a  pledge  that/they  wereprepared  to. take: 
that  .subject  into  their  immediate  coiin 
sideration.    If  .«u(;h  a.  pledge  w^  mIc 
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grteit,  appafent  tranauaiity:  might  bia^ 
achieved  by  ihis  bill  lor  a  time,  but  it 
voold  not  be  long  before  their  lordships 
would  find,  that  all  the  sjroptonu  of  the 
present  disease  would  break  out  with  re-> 
doubled  ^ioleoce.  Disturbance  and  riot 
would  soon  swell  tqp  into  rebellion;  and 
the  insurrection  would  assume  the  aspect 
of  a  political  and  religious  warfare.  In 
the  case  of  their  neighbours,  ministers 
could  see  clearly  bow  such  a  change  might 
be  efiiected*  W  hen  the  persecution  of  the 
Protestants  took  olace  in  the  South  of 
fVimcey  it  was  saia  to  be  the  persecution 
of  the  followers  of  Buonaparte,  and  to- 
tally unconnected  with  any  religious  ani- 
mosities. To  whom,  however,  were  the 
extraordinarjr  powers,  necessary  to  put 
down  the  disturbances,'  entrusted?  To 
Catholics;  who  bad  their  feelings  irritated 
against  the  Protestants  by  the  contest  in 
which  tbey  had  been  engaged  with  them. 
The  noble  earl  opposite  smiled  at  the  re- 
mark he  had  just  made,  as  if  it  applied 
only  to  tile  Caihelic,  He,  however,  was 
of  opinion  that  it  applied  to  human  nature. 
What  did  these  Catholics  say  ?  Why, 
<*  the  man  is  a  Protestant ;  he  is,  there- 
fore, a  friend  of  Buonaparte,  and  there- 
fore our  arbitrary  power  ma^  very  fairly  be 
exercised  against  him."  Mieht  not  similar 
fenguage,  under  estate  of  things  almost 
similar,  be  used  by  some  of  the  Irotestant 
asagistracy  in  Ireland?.  The  man  is  a 
Catholic,  and  therefore  a  friend  to  riot  and 
disturbance :  and  therefore  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  the  powers  with  which  we  are  in« 
trusted."  It  such  a  spirit  was  to  direct 
the  proceedingis  of  the  Irish  magistrates, 
the  riots,'  he  would  repeat,  would  soon 
be  converted  into  a  religious  war.  It 
would  be  a  war  of  persecution  on  the  one 
lumd,  and  of  religious  enthusiasm  on  the 
other.  ThenoUeearlhad, however, thought 
proper  to  inform  them,  that  the  causes 
of  these  disorders  were  not  political.  **  In 
these  paroxysma  of  disease,**  said  the 
noble  earl,  <■  I  give  you  remedies,  un- 
pleasant to  the  palate;  but  do  not,  on 
that  account,  suppose  that  I  am  a  qimck ; 
no,  I  have  had  a  regular  education,  and  I 
draw  my  skill  in  physic  from  long  study 
and  experience.  The  disease  under  which 
you  are  suffering  is  of  an  organic  nature, 
and  requires  ail  uie  exertions  of  the  faculty 
la  remove  or  eradicate.'*  Why,  this  was 
an  extraordinary  discovery  indeed;  the 
f  hjaician  had  been  feeling  the  pulse  of 
oie  patient  for  many  years,  and  had  never 
before  said  one*  word  regarding  tbts.or* 


ffftnic  disease  under  which  he  was  said  to 
labour.  But,  had  the  patient  himself 
never  told  his  medical  advber  about  this 
organic  disease ;  or  had  his  friends  been 
equally  silent  with  respect  to  it  ?  Oh 
dear,  no;  quite  the  reverse!  One  of 
them,  a  noble  duke  (Buckingham)  who 
had  lately  received  an  elevation  to  the 
highest  rank  of  the  peerage,  had  specifi- 
cally brought  the  subject  under  the  con- 
sideration of  this  great  state-physician, 
and  the  latter  had  treated  it  with  meffirible 
contempt.  A  noble  friend  of  his  (earl 
Fttzwilham)  for  whom  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  express  all  the  respect  he  ftlt, 
who  had  not  been  elevated  a  step  in  the 
peerage,  but  who  was  UDiversawr  loved 
and  venerated,  had  also  brought  forward 
a  similar  proposition ;  but  that,  as  well  aa 
the  other,  had  been  soornfolly  dismissed. 
The  noble  earl  opposite  had  neglected  the 
disorder,  till  it  was  almost  Irayond  his 
power  to  administer  a  remedy ;  hut  as  he 
at  length  allowed  that  there  was  •<  some- 
thing rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark,-*'  he 
(lord  H.)  expected  a  pledge  thatsome^ 
thing  would  be  done  to  remove  it.  It  was 
preposterous  to  say  that  such  pledge 
ought  not  to  be  given.  The  removal  of 
Catholic  disabilities,  a  measure  which  he 
had  the  honour  of  proposing  twenty  two 
years  ago  in  that  House,  might  not  indeed 
be  right ;  but  it  was  utterly  impossible  Aat 
any  government  could  dischso^ge  its  duty 
to  we-  people  of  Ireland,  who  excluded 
the  question  from  their  consideration,  or 
to  the  people  of  England,  to  whom  ihey 
said  the  Irish  were  labouring  under  a 
chronic  as  well  as  organic  disease.  The 
question  of  tithes  was  also  an  important 
question,  and  was  connected  with  a  system 
Uiat  created  universsl  disgust  and  dissatia- 
faction  in  Ireland:  and  why  so?  Be- 
cause they  were  paid  to  support  a  religion 
in  which  those  wno  paid  them  did  not  i>e- 
lieve.  Whenever  this  was  mentioned 
in  the  consultation  of  physicians,  as  one 
of  the.  causes  of  the  distemper,  mum  was 
the  word  immediately;  **  You  may  men- 
tion that  in  private  as  much  as  you  like; 
but  not  a  word  of  it  in  the  public  consul- 
tation :  it  is  too  delicate  a  subject  to  have 
it  rashly  handled  1"  It  was^a  aobject,  how- 
ever, so  intimately  conneirted  widi  the 
other  great  questbn  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded, that  he  could  not  help  refisrring, 
with  some  degree  of  dH|ust  and  indigna- 
tion, to  the  compact  iatuch  at  present  ex- 
isted in  the  cabmet  to  presant  Catholic 
mmmeipatioo  ih>m  bemg  catviedi    ^  We 
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agree,"  mU  some  of  iti  leadioi^  memberti  | 
<•  with  what  is  said  on  both  sides  of  the 
Hoose,  as  to  the  importance' of  granting 
the  Catholics  this  boon ;  but  if  we  press 
it  on  our  colleagues)  we  shall  diasoWe  our 
eabiaet*  It  is,  therefore,  better  for  us  to 
keep  office,  and  forfeit  the  good  opinjoo 
of  our  countrymen,  than  to  do  that  which 
most  persons  allow  to  \3fi  necessary,  though 
they  differ  as  to  the  details  of  the  measure 
by  which  it  b  to  be  e&cted."  That  might 
do  tolerably  well  as  long  as  thecountry  was 
in  a  state  of  tranquillity ;  but  he  was  anx- 
ious to  exact  from  mmisters,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  aflbirs,  a  pledge  that  they 
would  take  a  tiew  of  the  wholesubject,  and 
give  the  country  the  benefit  of  their  opi- 
nions upon  it.  The  evils  which  afiiBCted  toe 
sister-country  were  too  complicated  in 
their  nature  to  be  removed  at  once,  or  by 
one  measurew  Let  it  not  be  thought 
that  the  removal  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
disabilities.would  effect  such  an  object,  or 
that  It  would  be  a  panacea  for  all  those 
evils.  He  fully  admitted  that  it  would  be  a 
most  salutanr  measure ;  but  it  would  not 
alone  be  sufficient.  The  system  of  tithes 
was  another  evil  which  required  a  specific 
remedy;  and  on  this  subject  he  fully 
concurred  in  the  remark  which  he  was 
pleased  to  hear  come  from  the  noble  lord 
—that  the  man  who  could  effect  a  com* 
mutation  of  them  in  Ireland  would  confer 
a  most  important  benefit,  for  which  he 
would  deserve  his  country's  thanks.  Ano- 
ther evil  complained  of  in  Ireland  was  the 
absence  of  so  many  of  its  ^reat  landed 
proprietors.  He  would  Bdmit  that  it  was 
an  evil;  but  in  any  country  where  the 
measures  of  government  separated  the 
interest  of  the  hiffher  and  lower  classes ; 
where  the  lower  classes  were. kept  in  that 
state  of  oppression  which  must  create  ap- 
prehension in  the  minds  of  the  higher ;  it 
would  bappen  in  such  a  country,  where- 
ever  It  was,  that  the  great  proprietors  of 
land  would  remove  to  other  countries  for 
the  enjoyment  of  their  affluence."  But 
besides  the  causes  just  mentioned  as  the 
sources  of  the  evils  which  affiscted  Ireland, 
there  was  another,  which,  strengthened 
by  those  to  which  he  had  alluded,  rose 
paramount  to  them  all^t  was  that  dis- 
respect for  the  law  which  existed  in 
ewety  class  in  that  country,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  from  the  duellist, 
who,  through  a  mistaken  notion  of 
honour,  placed  himself  above  the  law, 
in  ordet  to  redress  his  real  or  fiiocied, 
wrongs ;  to  the  poor  bog-trotting  peasant, 
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who  in  the  night  deove  away  his  neidi* 
bour'a  cow,   to   repay  himself  a   deot, 
rather  than  resort  to  a  process  of  law, 
or  employ  a  bailiff.    This  disrespect  for 
the  law  prevailed  In  all  classes;  oecause 
all  classes  seemed  to  feel  that  the  kiws 
were  wholly  unfit  for  them.    When  such 
a  dreadful  evil  existed,  no  time  whatever 
should  be  lost  in  its  correction,  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  law,  or  by  adaptins  it  to 
the  people.    He  would  not  enter  nirtlaer 
on  this  important  subject;  but,  before  he 
sat  down,  he  could  not  but  complain  that 
their  lordships  had  not  been  well  tveated 
by  ministers,  in  the  haste  with  which  tbev^ 
proposed  to  carry  this  aseasure  through 
the  House,  not  even  allowmg  four  and 
twenty  hours  for  itsconsideration*    From 
the  best  attention  which  he  could  eive 
these  measures,  he  felt  satisfied  that  Uiey 
were  not  calculated  to  remedy  the  evila  to 
which  they  were  to    be  applied.     And 
here  he  could  not  but  think  It  extraor- 
dinary, that,  if  the  noble  marquis  at  the 
bead  of  the  Irish  government  had  thought 
such  measures  necessary,  he  had  not  men- 
tioned them  in  his  dispatches.    On  the 
whole,  be  thought  the  power  would  be 
most  likely  to  be  abused,  when  putinto  the 
hands  of  magistrates  who  had  abused  that 
with  which  they  were  already  intrusted. 

The  Duke  of  fVeUdugim  said,  he  did 
not  rise  to  follow  the  noble  baron  through 
all  the  details  of  the  question,  his  .obiect 
was  principally  to  advert  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  military  force  ^  In  Ireland* 
He  would  first,  however,  remind  the  noUe 
baron,  who  had  argued  as  if  the  present 
measure  was  a  permanent  and  universid 
one,  that  it  went  only  to  enable  the  lord 
lieutenant  to  proclaim  certain  disturbed 
districts  in  which  It  was  necessary  some 
prompt  and  powerful  measures  should  be 
adopted.  In  order  to  repress  those  lawlesa 
acts  of  nocturnal  outrsge  by  which  life 
and  property  were  violated.  For  the  ab^ 
solute  necessity  of  putting  these  districta 
under  the  operation  of  the  law,  the  lord 
lieutenant  was  responsible ;  and  he  did 
hope  their  lordships  would  agree  with  him 
in  concluding  that  his  ncble  relative  at  the 
head  of  the  Irish  government,  alive  to 
that  responsibility,  would  not  allow  it  to 
be  put  m  execution,  except  where  the 
necessity  demanded  its  application.  With 
rJMpect  to  the  militarv  force  in  Ireland,  he 
must  observe,  that  the  amount  of  fbroe 
stationc^d  there  at  this  period,  was  nearlj 
double  that  which  was  stationed  there  be* 
fore  the  commepoement  of  the  late  war* 
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lodeed,  ihere  was  as  larse  a  force  in  that 
country  as  coald  be  wdl  employed.  It 
was  true  that  the  law  under  discussion 
would  demand  the  aid  of  force  to  carry  it 
into  execution ;  but  the  outrages  which  the 
IrUh  government  were  bound  to  repress, 
were  of  two  descriptions.  There  was 
what  he  might  designate  a  rebel  force 
openly  arrayed  in, the  field ;  that  descrip- 
tion was  to  be  me^  by  force  alone.  In  the 
other  case,  it  would  have  to  counteract 
the  nightly  aggressions  of  lawless  bodies, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  darkness,  plun- 
dered the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  their 
arms,  and  committed  those  outrages  which 
were  so  fully  described  in  the  papers  be- 
fore the  House.  To  put  down  these  law- 
less practices,  the  powers  of  the  proposed 
bill  were  necessary  ;  supported  certainly 
by  military  aid  in  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion. That  force  alone  could  not  prevent 
these  disorders  was  evident  from  tne  fact, 
that  houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
barracks,  where  troops  were  stationed,  had 
been  actually  attacked  and  plundered. 
Such  occurrences  were  not  imputable  to 
any  want  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
military,  but  to  the  local  nature  of  the 
country,  and  the  disposition  of  the  popu- 
lation among  whom  they  were  stationed. 
The  certain  means  of  preventing  the  repe- 
tition of  such  outrages  was,  by  preventmg 
people  from  leaving  their  homes  from  sunset 
to  sunrise,  and  by  piinishing  them,  if  they 
were  found  absent.  But  it  might  be  said, 
that  the  magistrates  would  require  the  aid 
of  a  military  force  for  the  performance  of 
this  duty.  Certainly  they  could  not  per- 
form it  alone ;  but  he  thought  that  when 
a  district  was  proclaimed,  there  would  al- 
ways be  force  enough  to  take  up  those 
found  tranj^ressing ;  and  he  would  con- 
tend, that  if  we  had  double  our  present, 
military  force  in  Ireland,  still  the  present 
law  would  be  necessary  to  enable  govern- 
ment to  deal  with  such  individuals  as  he 
had  described.  Where  a  different  kind  of 
outrage  was  committed  by  parties  in  open 
insurrection,  of  course  a  different  remedy 
must  be  employed.  He  repeated,  that  the 
lord  lieutenant  having  called  for  these 
measures,  would  be  responsible  for  their 
due  execution ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  he 
would  exercise  the  power  they  gave  him 
with  a  discretion  which  would  merit  the 
confidence  of  the  country. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  considered 
the  proposed  measures  ought  to  be  carried, 
not  merely  from  the  confidence  he  placed 
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in  the  discretion  of  the  lord  lieutenant, 
(though  he  freely  admitted  that  a  more  fit 
selection  of  a  nobleman  to  place  at  the 
head  of  the  Irish  executive  could  not  have 
been  made) ~ not  merely  from  the  con- 
fidence he  had  in  the  great  temper  and  mo- 
deration of  the  able  and  excellent  roan  at 
the  head  of  the  law  department  in  that 
country ;  but  he  thought  them  necessarv 
from  the  notoriety  of  the  evils  to  which 
they  were  to  be  applied.     He  was  quite 
surprised  to  hear  from    the   noble  lord 
(Holland)    an  objection   to    the   power 
given  to  the  magistracy  under  these  acts, 
and  his  predilection  for  the  use  of  the  mi- 
litary.   What  1  were  there  to  be  two  con- 
stitutions, one  for  England  and  another 
for  Ireland  ?    Why  was  the  constitutional 
principle  of  the  preference  to  the  civil 
power  to  be  neglected  in  Ireland,  when  it 
was  so  much  desired  in   this   country  ? 
The  noble  lofd  and  his  friends,  had,  on  a 
former  occasion,  complained,  that  govern  • 
ment  had  a  preference  to  the  use  of  the 
military.    But  why  were  the  magistracy 
of  Ireland  not  to  be  intr£ksted  with  powers 
under  this  act  ?— because,  as  was  said» 
they  were  prejudiced  persons.    But,  waa 
not  the  country  in  a  state  of  rebellion  I 
And,  in  such  a  state,  where  one  portion 
of  the  people  were  in  arms  against  the 
other,  was  it  to  be  said  that  the  civil  ma- 
gistrates ought  to  have  no  power  because 
they  must  be  prejudiced  against  the  party, 
in  rebellion  ?    Why,  the  same  argum^ent 
would  hold  good  against  investing  the^  ma- 
gistrate with   great  powers  in  any  ima- 
ginable case  of  public  disturbance.    But 
a  military  force  was  preferred.    He  recol- 
lected, that  one  of  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced him  to  join  the  Opposition  against 
ministers  was,  their  keeping  up  a  military 
force  which  he  thought  much  too  large 
for  the  country.      He   continued  in    the 
same  opinion  still,  that  that  establishment 
was  too  large;  but  it  had  been  since  re- 
duced, and  he  thought  it  ought  not  to  be 
increased   without    the  most  urgent  ne- 
cessity.   That  necessity  he  did  not  see 
in  the  case  of  Ireland.     The  noble  duke 
concluded  by  declaring  his  conviction  that 
the  present  measures  were,  in  principle 
and  in  detail,    the  best  which  could  be 
adopted   for   putting,  down    the    distur- 
bances in  Ireland. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdoton  said,  that 
although  he  did  not  think  there  was  any 
inconsistency  in  the  vote  which  he  should. 
give,  3'et  the  subject  to  which  it  referred 
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fi^as  ofa  nature  so  important,  that  he  could 
tiot  refV-atn  from  making  a  few  remark! 
thereon.  There  were  two  questions  be-> 
fore  their  lordships'^the  first,  whether  the 
bill  should  pass  at  all  ?  and  the  second,  of 
which  notice  had  been  giren  by  his  noble 
friend,  what  was  to  be  the  period  of  its 
duration?  In  order  that  he  might  not 
trouble  their  lordships  a  second  time,  he 
would  embrace  both  those  questions  in 
the  few  observations  be  had  to  make.  Aa 
to  the  first  question^  be  came  to  it  not 
without  that  anxiety  which  every  man 
must  feel  who  had  to  vote  on  a  measure 
on  which  might  depend  the  welfare  of  his 
country ;  and,  with  the  deepest  regret  at 
its  over-ruling  necessity,  he  felt  bound  to 
say  that  he  must  assent  to  the  measure 
before  their  lordships.  He  alluded  par- 
ticularly to  the  Insurrection  bill ;  for  as 
to  the  necessity  of  the  Habeas  Coqjus 
Suspension  bill,  he  had  not  heard  any 
grounds  stated  ;  but  he  aupposed  the 
grounds  on  which  it  would  be  moved  rested 
equally  on  the  responsibility  of  the  go- 
ternmfnt  of  Ireland.  Now,  he  would 
admit  that  much  of  the  detail  of  such  a 
measure  niust  rest  with  the  executive 
govermtaent ;  and-  in  thai  point  of  view  h 
might  be  Important  to  inquire  as  to  the 
discretion  with  which  It  might  be  exer- 
cised. He  confessed  that  he  felt  conside- 
rable disappointment,  in  looking  at  the 
aeleotion  (for  selection  it  must  be  called) 
^f  the  correspondence  of  the  noble  mar- 
quis, which  had  been  laid  before  their 
lordslnps.  His  disappointment  arose  from 
not  finding*  in  that  correspondence  any 
mention  made  of  the  causes  of  the  evils 
complained  of,  and  of  the  probable  means 
by  which  they  might  be  remedied.  He 
was  quite  surprised  to  hear  from  a  noble 
earl,  that  any  difBcuhy  could  arise  in  the 
mind  of  the  noble  marquis  on  the  subject 
6f  stating  his  opinion  on  those  subjects 
for  the  information  of  the  legislature.  No 
one  would  expect  that  a  stateoYent  of  the 
kind  alluded  to,  on  tfae  part  of  the  noble 
marquis,  should  comprise  a  particular  bill 
for  the  remedy ;  but  it  inisht  be  expected 
Ibiat  the  legislature  should  hear  the  opi- 
nion of  that  noble  lord  as  to  the  causes  to 
which  he  might  attribute  the  present  diS" 
Iwbances*  There  was  a  precedent  for 
such  a  course  under  the  administration  of 
Itord  Whifworth  in  Ireland ;  for,  on  one 
occasion,  that  noble  lord  had  transmitted 
a  statement  respecting  the  condition  of 
lAuit  country,  in  whieh  he  pointed  out 
the  defects  which  ought  to  be  remedied 
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in  its  political,  legal,  anti  military  situatiotr. 
That  statement  did  great  cretit  to  the 
good  sense  and  sound  judgment  of  thtt 
noble  eurl,  and  would  remain  a  lasting 
proof  of  bis  zeal  and  diligence  in  the  dis< 
charge  of  his  important  trust.  Bui)  afb^ 
that  example,  was  he  now  to  be  told,  thaf» 
under  the  circumstances  now  existing  in 
Ireland,  their  lordships  were  not  to  expect 
from  the  head  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment in  Ireland  a  statement  calculated  to 
inform  them  of  the  real  situation  of  that 
country  ?  Could  any  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  talents  and  habits  of  the  noble 
marquis,  doubt  that  there  existed  in  the 
possession  of  his  majesty's  government  full 
details  given  by  him  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  evils  upon  which  they  were  now  legtH'-' 
lating,  and  which,  he  contended,  ought 
to  have  t>een  on  their  lordships'  table  ?  It 
was  not,  therefore,  from  the  papers  which 
had  been  laid  before  them  that  he  had 
fbrmed  his  opinion  as  to  theatate  of  Ire*- 
land,  and  the  necessity  for  the  present 
measure.  He  had  formed  it  upon  tfae 
notoriety  of  the  case  itself;  from  thef  fVe^^* 
quency  of  nocturnal  assembbges  of  armed 
men,  from  the  murders,  robberies,  and 
open  defiance  of  all  law  and  authority^ 
and  when  he  recollected  that  such  a  mzA 
as  Grattan*— that  zealous  and  incorrupti- 
ble friend  of  his  country,  who  had  ever 
viewed  her  with  the  eye  of  a  parent,  while 
he  watched  over  her  interests  vrith  the 
ibresisht  of  a  statesman — when  he  recol- 
lected that  that  great  man  did  not  think 
such  a  measure  as  this  mapplicable,  in  a 
case  certainly  less  urgent  than  the  present; 
when  he  saw  the  wretched  state  in  which' 
that  country  now  stood ;  that  rebellion,  like* 
a  torrerit,  was  pouring  ovef  the  land»  and 
threatening  the  destruction  ef  all  sociaf 
order,  be  had  no  alternative  but  to^ 
consent  that  the  legislature  should  first 
put  down  the  evil,  and  afterwards  fortify 
the  state  against  its  recnri'ence.  But, 
whfle  he  admitted  that  the'  handi  of  the- 
executiye  ought  to  be  strengthened  by 
the  law,  be  did  not  stand  pledged  to  the 
particular  remedy  proposed,  an?  further, 
than  experience  led  nim  to  judge  of  its* 
effects.  When  such  powers  Were  to  be 
conferred  as  their  lordshipir  were  ih^n' 
about  to  bestow,  it  should  be  a  subject  of 
serious  consideration  ho#  they  could  te 
best  administered,  and  who  w^re  the  (litest' 
instruments  for  their  exercise.  In  look- 
ing at  this  part  of  the  case,  he  folly  con- 
curred, in  the  view  taken  by  his  noble* 
friend  (lord  Holland),  that  the  em(ildy. 


jpeotofthfl  military  w/it  vnach  prefer^bU, 
4fi  carryin|[  thf3  law  ioto  effect,  than  that 
ipf  the  inag|8trat£^»  imd^r  present  circuoi- 
«taDce«^     H/e  felt  fully  aisp^sed  to  put 
^on6denc9  ifi  the  government  of  Ireland* 
-fipd  tP  give  it  that  power  which,  in  his 
iopioiop,  would  be  most  effectual*    At  the 
aiiipae  time,  be  bad  an  objection  to  that 
part  of  th^  detail,  by  which  ita  e^^ecutloo 
would,  ill  a  great  degree,  be  intrusted  to 
li^a  magiatracv :  &Dd  that  objection  arose 
from  bis  receUection  of  the  operation  of 
the  act  00  fprnier  occasions.    On  this  part 
of  the  aubjeqt  be  wpuid  act  give  his  own 
ppinioo,  bat  that  of  a  very  eminent  judge 
of  tbo  Ifish  bench.    He  would  read  an 
extract  from  the  charge  pf  Judge  Fletcher 
f 0  tbe  grand  JM^ry  of  a  ppun^yi  in  the  year 
)8H«    In  that  pliarge  h^  stated  to  thenn 
that  the  losurrection  set  <;onsi8ted  in  a 
sufpepsion  of  the  Engitfh    constitution 
and  the  trial  by  jury;  (bat,  by  that  act,  any 
seven  magistrates  had  the  power  of  putting 
jt  in  forcff}  after  which  every  ipan  i^aa 
obhged  to  remain  within  hi9  house,  or,  if 
found  out  of  it  after  a  certairi  hqi^r,  ho 
vas  liable  to  transportation.    The  learned 
jadge  then  stated,  that  tbU  was  a  power, 
fhe  exercise  of  which  ought  to  b^  narrowly 
watched ;  for  that  it  had*  on  certain  occa* 
sions,  bean  abused;  apd  he  stated  as  a 
fyfit  that  bad  pome  within  bis  own  know.- 
to^gOx  that  a  magistrate  had  beep  the 
means  of  procuring   a  trip  across   the 
Atlantic  for  one  of  bis  tepants,  by  which 
a  benfljcjpl  lease  had  fallen  into  his  own 
bands,    He  did  oot  mean  to  say  that  there 
were  not  most  respectable  individuals  in 
the  magistracy  of  Ireland;  but,  l>e  myst  say, 
what  copld  not  be  contradictedi  namely, 
that  there  wore  admitted  into  that  body 
persons  wholly  unfit  for  the  trust  reposeci 
in  them.    He  could  further  add,  what  had 
eoQie  within  his  own  knowledge,  that  many 
6if  the  most  respectable  individuals  had 
rpfused  to  accept  the  commissian  of  the 
poacot  because  thay  would  not  be  aasocia« 
tad  with  such  individuals.    This  he  men- 
tionedi  to  show,  that  soma  steps  ought  to 
tie  taken  to  purify  tba  magistracy  of  Ire- 
land.   Their  Iprcbhipa  would  allow  him  to 
add,  that  many  periona  who»  about  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago,  were,  fromi  thpir  property 
or  station,  in  society,  fit  to  be  magistrates 
of  Jrelandi  were  no  longer  so.    This  arose 
ftw(^  %  variety  of  pircomstaacai  qoonected 
with  the  diflerePcQ  of  prices,  the  alteration 
of  |ha  correocy*  and  the  transition  frapi  a 
statO'  of  war  to  ono  of  the  peaee.    Among 
tllasa  pjQrsonas  tltara  were  many  who  bad^ 
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since  Joit  tlierr  all.    Many  wholiad  been 
onco  sufficiently  respectable  to  be  put  in 
the  commission  of  the  peace,  were  lefl  in 
that  state  of  ruin  and  poverty,  that  did 
not  entitle  them  to  be  selected  as  tbc 
magistrates  in  whom  such  large  powers 
were  to  be  vested.     Let  not  their  lord- 
ships believe,  that  there  would  not  arise 
out  of  the  excess  of  such  powers  (setting 
aside  the  consideration  of  all  impropriety 
of  conduct  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
to  possess  them,  all  ebullitions  of  violence 
or  anger,  and  looking  oply  to  the  necessary 
consequences  of  such   enactments) — let 
not   their  lordships  suppose,  that  there 
would  not  be  left  behind,  the  seeds  of 
hatred  and  contempt  on  the  me  side,  and 
of  suspicion  and  fear  on  the  other.    Those 
wholesome  and  excellent  ties  by  ^bjch  the 
lower  and  higher  orders  were  bound  toge^ 
ther  in  a   peaceable  and  constitutional 
country,  were  rudely  torn  asunder  ia  |ho8« 
pountries,  where  the  less  fortunate  con- 
dition of  these  relations  led  the  lower  or<r 
dersto  consider  the  higher  as  their  enemies, 
and  sometimes,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  indu« 
ced  the  higher  orders  to  look  upon  tho 
persons  exposed  to  their  arbitrary  sway 
with  that  indifference  and  contempt  witli 
which  despotic  masters  might  be  supposed 
to  look  upon  their  slaves.     Their  loro&hipa 
might  be  assured  that  when  such  notions 
were  once  implanted,  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  sta|e  of  oopfidence  and  good-will 
which  was  tlie  guarantee  of  peace  upon  i| 
broad  and  permanent  basis  could  be  re-t 
covered.   It  was  therefore  that  be  thought 
much  weight  attached  to  the  argument  of 
his  noble  friend,  for  the  employment  of 
the  military  in  preference  to  the  magis- 
trates,  because  the  former  power  began 
and    ended  wi(h  the  evil   which  it  ws^ 
called  forth  to  overcome,  and  when  the 
acts  of  violence  had  terminated,  the  per- 
sons were  no  longer  in  the  view  of  those 
against  whom  they  had  acted.    They  were 
withdrawn,  and  left  the  affection  of  the 
lower  orders  to  return  towards  thofe  with 
whom  their  interesta  must  be  connected  iii 
all  the  ordinary  relations  of  society^    3ot 
far  difiprent  was  the  case  when  the  acts 
of  harsh  and  violent  power  were  commit" 
tpd  by  their  masters  or  neighbours ;  for 
then  the  only  secure  and  lasting  ties  of 
apcial  order  were  weakene<],  if  not  broken, . 
and  difl^cult  would  be  the  task  of  repairing 
the  lamentable  consequences.    He  thew^ 
fore  thought  tba  proposal  of  hi«  noble 
friend  (lord  King),  to  limit  theduraiion 
of  tbesf  mca^urcf  to  six  weeks,  deserving 
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of  support ;  as  it  was  probable  that,  before 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  House 
could  have  more  lights  from  experience, 
and  find  means  that  would  enable  them  to 
modify  that  most   objectionable   clause, 
which  dispensed  with  the  trial  by  jury  for 
the   summary   punishment   of  offenders. 
But  perhaps  some  noble  lords  had  been 
confirmed  m  their  conviction  of  the  neces- 
sity for  passing  one  of  these  bills,  by  the 
representation  made  from  the  magistrates 
of  the  county  of  Limerick.    After  adver- 
ting to  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the 
necessity   of    petitioning   parliament,   it 
went  on  to  say,  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Insurrection  act  were  well  suited  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  time,  with  the  modifica- 
tion of  that  part  of  it  relating  to  the  punish- 
ment of  offenders— meaning  thereby,  as 
he  understood,  the  propriety  of  introducing 
into  it  a  provision  for  trial  by  jury.     He 
was  not  prepared  to  say  how  far  this  was 
possible ;  but  of  this  he  was  certain,  that, 
while  there  existed  among  so  many  en- 
lightened individuals,  an  opinion  that  the 
trial  by  jury  might  be  restored ;    while 
that  impression  remained  on  the  minds  of 
many  noble  lords  in  that  House,  and  of 
many  members  of  the   other   House  of 
parliament,  who  thought  that  this  blessing 
might  safely  be  conferred  on  the  Irish 
people,    he  should  undoubtedly  vote  for 
the  motion  which  his  noble  friend  (lord 
King)   had  said   he  would  make  in  the 
eommittee ;  for  the  noble  marquis,  then, 
adverting  to  the  speech  of  lord  Liverpool, 
observed,  that  the  noble  earl  should  have 
told  them  wliat  remedies  could  be  admin- 
istered for  that  which  was  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  an  evil  that  had  its  origin  in 
the  state  of  society.    Upon  this  subject, 
be  fbit  that  he  could  not  conscientiously 
vote  for  the  bill  in  question  without  decla- 
ring that  it  was  one  upon  which  their  lord- 
ships were,  more  than  ever,  bound  to  enter 
immediately  after  they  should  have  passed 
these  bills.     If  their  continuance  was  to 
afford  the  shadow  of  a  pretext,  for  the 
ilelay  of  those  great  topics  that  so  impe- 
ratively  pressed   themselves    upon  their 
Jerdships'  attention,  he  should  indeed  be 
betraying  his  duty,  both  as  an  English 
And  an  Irish  peer,  if  he  were  to  vote  for 
tlie  present  bills.    Delaying  >    Good  God 
what  had  they  been  doing  all  this  time  ? 
Had  they  not  been  fatally  delaying  for  the 
last  twenty  years  ?     If  the  advice  of  that 
great   statesman  who  presided  over  the 
affairs  of  this  country  at  the  time  of  the 
Irish  Union— if  the  views  which  Mr.  Pitt 
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entertained;  if  the  views  which  the  great- 
est men  politically  opposed  to  him. equally 
entertained-^if  the  views  of  that  great  and 
enlightened   statesman  from  Ireland,  to 
whom  he  had  already  adverted — if  these 
views,  in  which  a  noble  lord,  now  one  of 
his  majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state 
had,  at  different  times,  concurred,  in  the 
course  of  a  life  during  which  it  had  beeiy 
his  lot,  he  would  not  say  to  be  blest,  but 
to  be  curst  with  the  possession  of  power 
without  having  the  means  of  exerting  it, 
in  this  instance,  to  the  desired  effect;— if 
such  views  had  been  adopted ;  if  the  nos- 
trum of  delay  had  not  found  its  way  into 
the  two  houses  of  parliament,  how  dimerent 
might  now  have  been  the  state  of  Ireland ! 
How  much  blood  might  have  been  spared ! 
how  many  quarrels  averted  1    Ministers 
would  not  have  been  now  asking  for  In- 
surrection {lets ;  but  they  would  have  felt 
that  the  Union  of  the  two  countries  was 
happily  secured  in  the  affections,  in  the 
hearts,  of  the  Irish.    But  their  lordships 
were  fast  advancing  to  that  period,  at 
which  they  could  not  any  longer  delay ; 
and  when,  whatever  might  be  the  dispo- 
sition, either  in  their  house,  or  elsewhere* 
to  shrink  from  such  questions  as  he  had 
alluded  to,  they  would  press  themselves 
upon  them.    If  their  loraships  valued  the 
constitution — if  they  hoped  to  protect  the 
Irish  church,  which  was  already  in  immi- 
nent danger ;  if  they  wished  to  retain  the 
island,  they  would  put  an  end  to  all  delay, 
and  at  once  to  face  a  question  of  this 
immense  importance.     Without  wishing 
at  all  to  make  the  present  a  party  ques- 
tion, he  would  say  that  those  men  were 
not  fit  to  hold  the  reins  of  government 
who  were  not  prepared  to  face  it,  and  to 
declare  explicitly  what  was    the    policy 
which  they  would  pursue  in  consequence, 
and  who  were  not  prepared,  in  the  next 
place,  to  act  upon  that  policy.    Whoever 
would  so  act  would  deserve  the  thanks  of 
the  country,  and  should  have  his  humble 
support.    But,  if  the  causes  of  the  distres- 
sing situation  of  Ireland  should  not  be 
made  the  subject  of  thorough  inquiry, 
whatever   risk  he  might  run,  though  it 
might  be  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  property, 
he  should  hold  it  bis  imperious  duty  to 
oppose  the  continuance  of  those  measures 
until  such  inquiry  should  be  resorted  to. 
He  had  a  heartfelt  concern  for  the  ne- 
cessity which  compelled  him  to  vote  for 
these    bills,    which    could  only   be  re- 
moved if,  filter  this  ominous  commence- 
ment of  the  new  government  of  Ireland,- 
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measures  of  a  more  auspicious,  because 
of  a  more  conciliatory  nature,  should  be 
applied* 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  observed,  that 
the  noble  marquis  seemed  to  complain 
that  their  lordships  had  had  no  specific 
and  detailed  recommendation  from  the 
marquis  Wellesley  laid  before  them,  as  to 
the  measures  necessary  to  be  adopted. 
Now,  h6  did  not  think  that  any  such  distinct 
recommendation  from  the  Crown,  or  from 
the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  was  usual  in 
flirailsr  cases.    The  recommendation  from 
the  Crown  was  usually  in  general  terms, 
that  parliament  should  consider  a  ques- 
tion; and  he  did  not  feel  that  it  could 
be  required  of  a  minister,  like  the  marquis 
Wellesley,  acting  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility,  to   recommend  to  parliament   a 
specific  proceeding.He  wasread^,  however, 
to  concede  to  the  noble  marquis  opposite, 
that  his  majesty's  ministers  might  have  laid 
before  the  House  a  dispatch  from  lord 
Wellesley,  with  a  long  and  able  argument 
upon  the  existing  distresses  of  Ireland, 
and  the  views  which  he  took  of  them. 
One  noble  lord  ^emed  to  think  it  most 
extraordinary,  that  the  marquis  Welles- 
ley, with  all  the  powers  of  his  gifted 
mmd,  should  not  have  prepared  some 
such  representations  for  the  consideration 
of  parliament.    He  had  as  high  an  opinion 
of  that  noble  marquis  as  any  man;  he 
had  known  him  longer  than  most  men, 
and  was  entirely  aware  of  the  energies  of 
his  minch    But  he  should  not  have  re- 
(ained'lM)  exalted  an  opinion  of  those 
energies,  if  the  noble  marquis,  on  his 
arrival  in  Ireland,  in  January,  before  the 
greater  part  of  the  outrages  in  question 
had  broken  out,  had  sent  over  to  parlia- 
ment a  long    dissertation   on  the    evils 
admitted  to  exist,  their  nature,  character, 
and  extent ;  and  should  have  so  suddenly 
matured  his  judgment,    as  to   be  able 
to  prescribe  what  remedies  were  proper  to 
be  applied  to  them.    If  their  lordships 
would  do  the  noble  marquis  justice,  they 
must  feel  assured  that  he  would  probe 
the  evil  to  the  bottom,  before  he  would 
hazard  an  opinion   on  a  subject  of  the 
most  extensive  and  complicated  charac- 
ter, that  could  be  brought  under  the  no- 
tice of  parliament.    Every  exertion  that 
the  circumstances  of  this  country  would 
admit  of  had  been  made  to  reinforce  the 
army  in  Ireland.    It  was  now,  independ- 
ently of  the  militia,  very  nearly  as  strong 
as  it  ever  had  been  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom.      To  oppose  force  to  force  was 


very  well,  when  the  opposing  force  could 
be  collected  and   brought  into  action  ; 
but  how  could  it  avail  when  the  disturbers 
were  spread  over  a  vast  district,  and  the 
disturbers  acted  only  in  small  and  de- 
tached parties?    It  was  not  force  that 
was  required  to  suppress  this  evil,  but 
regulation   and  police.    If  the  force  in 
Ireland  were  three  times  greater  than 
it  was,  it  could  not  operate  its  purpose 
without  these  bills.    The  noble  lord  ob- 
jected,    that    these   powers    might  be 
abused,  but  there  was  no  power  with 
which  man  was  entrusted  that  might  not 
be  abused.    The  strong  objection  which 
he  had  made  to  the  power  being  equally 
vested  in  all  theHnagistrates,  dia  not  hold 
in  fact :  for  the  powers  were  not  vested 
in  all  the  magistrates,  but  only  in  those  of 
the  disturbed  districts.    He  could  not 
agree  with  the  noble  baron,  that  the  king's 
Serjeant  was    no  protection  against  the 
abuse  of  those  powers.    The  whole  of  the 
objection  was  grounded  upon  the  proba- 
bility that  the  minds  of  the  magistrates 
would  be  prejudiced ;  surely  then,  the  inter- 
vention of  a  power  that  was  not  prejudiced, 
must  be  a  protection.      As  to  the  charge 
of  Judge  Fletcher,  in   1814,  which  had 
been  referred  to,  if  that  learned  judge 
had  known  the  facts  which  he  stated  to 
be  true,  he  should  have  made  them  the 
subject  of  a  criminal  information.    Had 
the  names  of  magistrates  who  could  so 
abuse  their  powers  been  reported  to  the 
lord*chancellor  of   Ireland,  he  had  no 
doubt  they  would  have  been  struck  out  of 
the  commission.    But  it  was  a  monstrous 
blunder  in  landlords,  to  send  freehold 
tenants  to  Botany-Bay,  in  order  to  void  a 
beneficial  lease  of  lives.    The  only  object 
obtained  by  that  step  would  be,  that  if 
they  died,  there  would  be  greater  diffi- 
culty in  proving  that  the  lease  was  voided. 
This  was  truly  an   Irish  way  of  doing 
business !     As  to  the  term  of  these  bills, 
he  was  quite  satisfied,  that  if  they  voted 
them  to  the  15th  of  March  only,  instead 
of  the  Ist  of  August,  one  half  of  their 
good  effect  would  be  done  away  with. 
The  bill  under  discussion  was  an  enabling 
bill :  and  was  only  to  be  exercised  to  an  ex- 
tent commensurate  with  the  necessity  of 
the  case.     He  would  now  say  a  few  words 
on  the  concluding  passage  of  the  noble 
marquis's  speech.    It  was,  no  doubt,  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  inquiry  should 
be  entered  upon,  and  he  thought  it  might 
be  taken  as  an  earnest  that  the  necessary 
'  measures  would  betaken  for  tranquillizing 
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.the  oowtrjitiM  the  marqiHs  W^lletky 
b«4 1)909  ffjpp9ipu4  f o  ibe  govwromant  «f 
Irfinndr    fi«>t  tiw  >loble  marquis  pppofike 

.i»f  cpneiliii^ilt  (bat  for  relieyJDg  tha  Irifb 
CitfM>«« ;  but  wbetber  bit  Qf  |h#  noble 
^npiu'B  epioiop  on  tbip  luiwUpn  was 
figbiy  be   ^onceivad  tbilt  tna  evU  bad 
M  mueb  deeper  r^  in  the  state  of  soctetf . 
jU  vea  tm  «•  ffittcb  io  ^e  relations  be- 
.lireffi  tiie  fpverntpg  gnd  gorerofd*  es  in 
Ikom  of  a  Um  peJitifpel  pbaraoter  among 
Ibemsplf es«    Time  pnly  ifoulA  ehange  tbe 
foondition  ef  eiep :  to  render  tbem  bappj, 
it  wes  neeeewry  t4^iMBeli#rate  ibe  eondi- 
^09  9^  Ibe  Ipwer  ordeie ;  and  he  was 
gfrmd*  lo  tnsti)  ipie  tbeiPi  if  pos#3>)e,  dif- 
ferent feelings  ifraqi  these  which  peqemlljr 


eweyed  tbemt    tbi*  sute  of  tbipg «  was  tents  15,    Not  Centents  69p    Thp 


net  en  objeel  of  legialetive  enaetments, 
but  perhaps  might  be  amended  by  time. 
Xhe  neble  merqnia  had  thought  proper  to 
ettnde  Io  eertain  dilB»fenpe0  auppofied  t^ 
4KMt  betFeea  the  nwmberf  forming  bis 
mtjeaty'a  gereniipentf  en  the  nubject  of 
vrbat  we^  eommonly  ceUed  the  CetbeUc 
question  i  and  he  bed  talked  ef  e  eenir' 
peet  by  which  sevaral  of  bis  migesty's 
mei^terd  wQra  appposed  to  be  bound  in 
4het  reppeetf  Up  begged  lee^e  to  sey, 
ih^t  no  coeipeet  exiited  among  bii  mat- 
jepty's  ministers  which  could  ebstruct  the 
free  course  ef  eey  eieesure  that  was  only 

Keaua»ed  te  have  a  benefioial  tend^npjr. 
^  it  waa  made  matter  of  cbergje*  that 
tbera  should  tie  a  diierance  among  eiinisr 
tern  nn  leeh  e  subjeeir  And  ^em  whom 
did  be  hear  that  oharge  ?  From  thoae 
fpty  neble  loi^ds  ?rho.  wbe»  they  laid  be* 
fore  the  Crown  tb^r  plan  ef  ndeiinistra^ 
liooi  in  )90$,  made  il;  out  frosi  among 
men  whp  were  at  v^rianee  ampn^t  them* 
sei?es  on  the  «e|f-H!eme  subject.  Pld  be 
impiMe  this  as  a  matter  of  reproach  to 
tbene  noble  lords  ?    Far  from  it ;  for  he 

did  belieyoi  that  00  adminisiration  could 
be  ee  dangerous  to  the  eouotry,  u$  ooe 
that  was  indimolubljr  bound  to  the  sup^ 
pert  or  to  the  oppesuion  of  e  measure  40 
dWeult  and  eo  important*  This  wa$ 
a  euhjeet  vpen  wbieh  he  should  alwayi 
sneehi  in  bis  plane  emeeg  their  lordships* 
tfie  reel  eonvictmn  of  hia  mted»  wheeerer 
the  qneatioiv  might  be  agiteied«  if  he 
oould  believe  thet  die  n^eeaere  of  C«the-« 
he  eenufcipetipn  wes  ene  ihet  would 
4Rnrd  real  iM^Cen  to  tbe  peeple  of  Ire-' 
leedt  or  one«  ef  whloU  tb^  beeefii  wee 
likely  4e  prepmidemie  ever  the  ei^i  h« 
^«aM  feel  neither  pride  ner  repugnaece 
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jn  avowipg  tbet  bia  opinion  wps  eharaed. 
With  respect  to  the  Habeas  Corpus  poa- 
pension  bill,  he  had  the  same  decided  opi* 
nien  nppn  it  as  the  poble  marquis  bad. 
Its  necessity  w^s  apparent  Tbis  waa 
npt  tbe  i^aie  of  n  loeal  iasurreetion ; 
it  WHS  part  pf  e  system  that  was  aet  in 
motion  by  prpmoters  who  wpre  pot  tbem^ 
selvea  in  the  field.  They  were  aa  yet  ber 
biad  the  curtain ;  butt  io  the  mean* 
while,  tbey  were  trying  to  eattend  their 
efforts  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom* 

The  House  went  into  the  comqrittee; 
in  wbioh  lord  King  moved  ep  amendment, 
ibe  ebjeot  of  which  waa»  to  limit  tbe  du« 
ration  of  the  bill  from  tbe  1st  of  Augustt 
as  at  first  propo^edi  to  the  15th  of  May» 
Upon  this,  ibe  committee  divided :  Con- 


waa  then  read  e  third  time,  eud  peeaed* 
The  Irish  Habeas  Corpua  Suspension  bill 
went  through  tbe  same  steges,  after  lord 
Holland  had  briefiy  expressed  hia  strong 
objection  to  tbe  paasing  of  aueh  a  mea^ 
lure^ 
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DisTRpaevi^  STATn  of  tup  Covn** 
tetO     O^rr  Broughfimt  io  rising  to  bring 
befpre  the  Heuie  the  (Mreseot  distressed 
stete  of  the  qgrieultural,  and  the  other 
plasses  of  the  qemmunity»  ^idi  hv  waa 
well  aware  thst  he  bad  uodevtaken  an 
ardueus  task.    He  was  aware,  also,  that 
there  w^ro  many  gantlemfn  tp  whom  it 
enpid  have  been  muob  better  intrusted  ; 
and  if  his  hon,  friend)   the  member  for 
SU#ex  TMr.  Western )  had  net  bean  prn^ 
vented  by  indisposition,  eUbough  differ- 
ing from  him  materially  in  opinion,  h«i 
should  havp  been  well  satisfied  to  haen 
left  it  in  lus  hamls-    Between  himself  and 
many  otberf,  indeedi  with  whom  be  had 
oooversed  upon  the  aubject,  the  discor^ 
dance  was  so  wide,  thai  he  found  it  inw 
possible  to  avoid  himself  bringing  il*  for* 
wardf    He  did  so  at  the  risk  of  all  diaad< 
Tantegea*  of  which  no  men  woe  e»ore 
aeesible,  but  for  tbe  pnrpose  of  preaery* 
ingoonsifteney  with  tbe  opinions  he  had 
formeriy  entertained  and  expressed,  i^nd 
whieh»   Qnd  knewt  in  aubfeqwent  yeara, 
but  e«peqially  in  me,  lS17»and  1918«haa 
been  most  wa&»lly  confirmed.    He  f^afed 
that,  in  whet  be  sliould  aey>  it  would  bn 
his  misfoFtune  te  give  little  H^tisieotion  to 
any  ef  tbe  f  reel  interofts  of  the  wmpire. 
He  )wi^y  enter^iiped  a  bepe  iJbat  the; 
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a^fCHltaml  interest  would  be  cantettt^d 
with  bm  view  of  the  subject;  because  it 
ran  counter  to  many  of  their  most  rooted 
prepossessions ;  because  it  did  not  lidmit 
Chat  their  situation,  though  worse  (hanthat 
of  the  rest  of  the  comftiunitj,  was  peculiar; 
because  it  did  not  adopt  the  remedies  with 
Respect  to  prices,  to  which  many  had  so 
long  lootted  forward ;  but,  abore  all,  because 
ft  called  upon  thetn  to  resist  the  king's 
goTernmenr,  and  to  stand  up  for  the  ge- 
neral relief  of  all  their  countrymen.  It 
claimed  of  them  that,  turning  neither  to 
the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  disregard- 
ing the  quarter  from  which  the  relief  was 
propounded,  careless  of  its  being  opposed, 
nay,  certain  of  its  being  strenuously  re- 
sisted, by  his  majesty's  ministers,  they 
would  only  look  at  it  with  an  attention  to 
its  own  merits,  with  a  re^rd  merely  to 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  do  their  duty 
at  length,  to  obtain  reh'ef  for  their 
deeply-injured  country.  It  called  upon 
some  of  them  to  retrace  the^ir  steps ;  but 
it  did  not  require  any  man  to  be  guilty  of 
what  could  strictly  be  termed  incon- 
sistency ;  inasmuch  as  the  consequences 
of  that  policy  of  which  they  had  been 
the  patrons,  and  some  of  them  the  pro- 
moterSy  and  without  whose  assistance  it 
probably  could  never  have  been  carried 
the  fatal  length  to  which  it  had  proceeded, 
were  never  foreseen  by  them.  It  called 
Upon  theni  to  reconsider  that  policy ;  but, 
under  circumstances  so  different  from 
those  under  which  it  was  first  adopted, 
that  a  wise  man,  whof  might  at  first  sight 
appear  to  be  inconsistent,  would,  on  a 
thorough  examination,  be  found  to  have 
only  pfo&ted  by  experience  —  tardily, 
perhaps,  because  expedience  was  a  slow 
Dbistress  eVeh  with  the  most  willing 
pupils ;  but,  certainly,  because  the  firm- 
riess  of  conviction  was  in  proportion  to 
tlie  difficulty  of  acquirement.  It  called 
upion  some,  therefore,  to  dhow  that  they 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  leissons  of 
thne,  and  of  ev^ntk,  and  to  act  as  wisdom 
prescribed ;  but,  if  the  Inconsistency  were 
ten-fold  greater—if  ft  amounted  even  to 
the  fair  and  explicit  acknowledgment  of 
afn  error— manliness  would  warrant  what 
true  wisdom  now  demanded. 

One  word  as  to  the  time  ^t  winch  this 
subject  was  btoUght  forward.  If  it  were 
asked,  whv  he  had  not  #aited  until  mi- 
nisters had  {Proposed  theii'  scheme  of  i^e* 
Ifef,  the  question  at  the  first  view  appeared* 
t6  be  reasonable :  perhaps  he  might  ftave 
fdaod  iOMe' difficulty  id  answering  it,  but 


for  what  pas^d  on  the  firat  night  ot  th& 
session ;  but  for  the  foretaste  of  thebro jet t« 
but  for  the  openhig  of  the  prhicipfes,  and 
the  anticipation  of  the  coming  sweets,  of 
the  plan  of  the  chancellor  or  the  exche- 
quer. Had  not  the  right  hon.  gentlemafi 
given  reason  to  expect,  rather  a  budgef 
of  new  taxes,  than  a  redaction  of  tHo 
old  one»— had  he  not  maintained,  that  to 
remove  any  of  the  existing  burdens,  in- 
stead of  operating  a  relief,  would  be  an 
aggravation  of  the  evil,  something  might 
have  been  hoped  even  from  him.  But 
what  could  be  expected  of*  a  Knance  mi- 
nister, impregnated  with  the  doctrine,  that 
ruin  would  follow  the  removal  of  those 
taxes  which  ^It  classes  fearlessly  pro- 
flounced  unilccessary  ?  I'erhaps  he  might' 
be  reminded  from  the  opposite  bench,  of* 
what  passed  on  the  third  night  of  the 
session,  when  a  lame  explariation  was  at- 
tettfpted  of  what  occurred  on  the  first. 
When,  however,  a  man  had  heard  with 
his  owh  e^ts,  it  was  both  wise  ttad  safe  to 
trust  to  them.  What  was  reported  by 
another  might  be  mistaken  or  misrepre- 
sented ;  but  he  had  himself,  fortunately, 
heard  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ; 
and  recently  af^er  the  avowal  he  had  seen 
him  again  and  again  attacked  for  if, 
taunted  by  some,  ridiculed  by  others, 
inveighed  against  by  alT,  yet  without  any^ 
endeavour  to  explain  or  amend;  nay,  one' 
of  thestauiikcltiest  friends  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  excbeauer  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
assert,  that  the  doctrine  thus  unequivo* 
cally  avowed  would  be  the  foundation  of 
hia  vote  against  ministers.  Who,  then,' 
could  point  out  a  safer  or  a  better  rule  of' 
conduct,  than  to  believe  that  this  doctrine 
was  at  the  time  sincerely  entertained? 
And  it  was  not  because  a  secretary  of  the 
l*reasury,  ah  underliitg  of  office*  eight 
and  forty  hours  afterwards  had  been  per- 
suaded to  eat  up  again  what  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  had  dilBcharae^, 
that  he  (^Mr.  B.jf^  could  be  persuaded  to  ^ 
give  credit  to  the  srfler-thought*  If  the! 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  intended  to 
be  the  patron  of  taxatton-^if  he  did  not 
really  mean  to  assert  that  the  repeal  of' 
ttoes  would  aggravate  the  evil— if,  indeed^: 
he  had  been  misapprehended  and  roisrC'- 
presented  in  the  warmth  of  debate,  why 
tiad  he  left  the  statement  of  the  error  to  \ 
Btk  inferior  member  of  the  government  T 
Why  did  he  not  himself,  if  hot  at  the  in- 
stant, at  least  afterwards,  contradict  it, 
and  not  allow  an  irresponsible  coadjutor^ 
a  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  was  not 
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a  cabinet  tnipister.  come  down  on  a  sub« 
sequent  day  to  declare  that  his  right  hon« 
friend  had  been  grievously  misunderstood  ? 
Even  to  this  hour,  to  the  sixth  day  after 
the  strange  doctrine  had  been  propounded, 

.  there  was  nothing  but  the  word  of  the 
secretary  for  the  Treasury  in  opposition 
to  the  hearing  of  every  member  in  the 
housOt  to  show  that  there  had  been  any 
mistake  or  misconception  at  all.  If  the 
disavowal  were  true,  why  had  it  not  come 
from  the  only  quarter  which  could  pro- 

'  perly  disavow  the  assertion  —  that  to 
lighten  the  burdens  of  the  people  would 
be  a  public  evil  ?  He  had  a  shrewd  sus- 
picion that  this  doctrine,  though  in  words 
It  might  be  a  little  qualified*  would  be 
found  hereafter  to  pervade  the  whole  of 
the  budget ;  and  he  could  not  help  look- 
ing forward  to  the  decided  interference 
of  the  House,  as  the  only  chance^  the 
only  hope  of  the  country,  to  prevent  that 
doctrine  from  being  carried  into  full  effect, 
and  shining  forth  in  all  its  glory  in  the 
measures  of  administration.  When,  drawn 
aside  by  the  recollection  of  this  singular 
declaration,  be  had  been  about  to  observe, 
that  the  question  why  he  did  not  wait  for 
the  proposition  of  the  ministers,  would 
have  been  more  difficult  to  answer,  if  he 
had  himself  had  any  scheme  or  plan  to 
propound— if  he  had  had  to  suggest  the 
employment  of  any  mass  of  machinery  of 
much  detail  and  minuteness,  of  complex 
operation  and  contrivance— if  he  had  had 
any  thing  distinct  and  positive ;  in  short, 
anything  like  a  remedy  or  nostrum  ^call  it 
what  they  pleased^  to  oppose  to  the  ex- 
isting system,  ana  to  obtain  from  the 
House  the  recognition  of  a  principle,  the 
following  up  of  which  he  might  bold  ne- 
cessary to  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
the  state.  If  the  project  on  the  other 
side  were  intended  to  proceed  on  the 
principle  which  he  callea  upon  the  House 
to  confirm— that  of  reducing  taxation- 
no  harm  could  possibly  be  done  by  the 
course  he  was  pursuing :  on  the  contrary, 
the  right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  would 
be  able  to  carry  into  execution  their  plan 
of  diminishing ^he  burdens  of  the  people, 
under  the  authority  of  the  House  itself. 
But  if  there  scheme  was  established  on 
that  mischievous  and  absurd  notion,  that 
reduction  of  taxation  afforded  no  prospect 
of  relief,  the  sooner  the  House  came  to 
the  resolution  to  defeat  such  a  project, 
and  to  sanction  the  sounder  principle,  the 
better  it  would  be  for  the  nation  at  large. 
Either  way,  no  injury  could  result ;  and, 
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in  the  latter  case,  much  good  might  be 
the  consequence,  if  it  only  prevented  mi- 
nisters from  consuming  the  next  three  or 
four  days  in  making  out  financial  state- 
ments, to  be  laid  upon  the  table,  but 
whody  inconsistent  with  the  situation  and 
prospects  of  the  country. 

Having  said  thus  much  by  way  of  pre- 
face, he  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  what  he  considered  the  real 
situation  of  the  kingdom.  And  here  it 
would  be  quite  unnecessary  to  waste  time 
in  commenting  on  the  vast  amount  of  the 
distresses  of  the  country:  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  describe  the  pressure  upon 
the  various  districts — to  prove  the  wide 
extent  of  public  suffering  and  calamity, 
or  to  show  how  heavily,  though  not  by 
any  means  exclusively,  it  pressed  upon 
agriculture.  He  wi:»hed  merely  to  make 
one  or  two  observations  on  this  part  of 
the  subject,  because  he  hoped  thereby  to 
remove  a  prevailing  error.  All  men  ad- 
mitted the  great  amount  of  distress.  The 
noble  marquis  had  not  denied  it,  nor  could 
he  very  consistently  do  so ;  seeing  that  it 
had  been  most  properly  allowed,  and 
lamented  in  the  Speech  from  the  throne. 
Some  persons,  nevertheless,  (and  that  was 
the  first  mistake)  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  distresses  were  of  a  local,  not  of  a 
general  nature ;  and  others  thought  that 
they  were  confined  to  a  particular  class — 
the  farming  interest.  Now,  he  bad  taken 
considerable  pains  to  ascertain  ^he  true 
condition  of  all  parts  of  the  empire ;  and, 
speaking  of  Ensland,  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  some  districts  of  the  north  (  he  did 
not  say  the  north  generally)  were  suffering 
less  than  the  kingdom  at  large.  He  be- 
lieved, however,  that  this  more  favourable 
state  of  things  was  confined  to  portions 
of  Yorkshire  (especially  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  manufacturing  districts),  and  to 
the  more  northerly  divisions  of  the  king- 
dom in  an  eastern  direction,  such  as  Dur- 
ham and  Northumberland.  The  crops  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  frond  the  nature 
of  the  climate,  and  other  local  causes, 
were  sometimes  not  so  well  got  in  as  they 
were  in  other  districts  of  the  kingdom 
which  tended  to  keep  up  the  price;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  the  crop  there 
was  supposed  to  be  extremely  abundant, 
and  exceedingly  well  got  in,  it  tended  to 
produce  a  counteracting  effect,  and  the 
prices  were  reduced.  With  this  very  tri- 
fling exception,  he  would  undertaxe  to 
say,  that  nothing  could  be  more  fallacious, 
than  the  idea  which  had  fastened  on  some 
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«ien*8  rnindf,  thut  the  distreu  was  not 
general ;  and  that  the  distreM^  in  many 
partf  of  the  country,  was  not  severe. 
Day*  terrible*     Those  persons  supposed 
the  distress  to  be  confined  to  the  agricul- 
tural counties  of  Kent,  SusseXi  Norfolk, 
and  Suffolk ;  and  certainly,  if  he  had  not 
heard  such  an  opinion  promulgated,  he 
would  not  have  believed  that  any  human 
being  could  have  ventured  on  so  extraor- 
dinai^  an  assertion.    The  fact  was,  that 
the  distress,  the  causes  of  which  he  would 
presently  point  out,  was  general.    There 
was  another  set  of  persons  who  adopted 
an  opinion  equally  erroneous :  he  alluded 
to  those  who  contended  that  the  existing 
distress  was  peculiarly    confined   to   the 
agricultural  interest.    For  his  own  part, 
be  confessed  his  utter  inability  to  believe 
that  to  be  the  fact.    That  a  little  pressure, 
a  passing  or  trifling  distress,  might  affect 
the    landed  Interest,    unconnected  with 
any  oilier  class  of  the  community,  was  so 
dear  and  plain  a  proposition,  that  he  need 
not  stop  to  prove  it ;  but  that  a  long  and 
serious  course  of  distress  should  continue 
to  effect  exclusively,   one  body  of  the 
people,  and  that  that  distress  should  not 
only  be  of  long  duration,  but  that  it  should 
appear  to  be  progressively  increasing,  was 
what  experience  did  not  authorise  any 
person  to  believe.    The  distress  in  1816, 
was  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  was  now 
described;  but  it    was   impossible   that 
aoch  distress  should  endure  for  six  years*- 
that  its  weight  and  pressure  should  be  se« 
vere  on  the  a^riculturists^^-without  affect- 
ing, mo9t  decidedly,  every  other  class  of 
people  in  the  country.    It  originally  bore 
bard  on  the  growers  of  corn,  but  now  it 
jifected .  all  uiose  who  were  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  soil.    The  fact  be  be- 
lieved to  be,  that  the  pressure  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  was  felt  more  by  the  stock 
jtbao  b^  the  agricultural  farmer.     No«^, 
Xhat  distress  of  so  severe  a  nature  and  of 
such  long  duration,  as  that  by  which  the 
Armer  had  been  visited,  should  not  in  its 
4tfect  sensibly  touch  every  other  branch 
jpf  the  community,  was  a  proposition  which 
he  freely  declared  his  mabUity  to  com- 
prehencU    It  was  bo  much  bevond  pos- 
^bility-HBQ  far  removed  beyond  the  reach 
of  reason — that  he.  must  express  his  de- 
.dded  denial  of  it.    The  contrary  of  such 
41  proposition  was  so  clear  and  evident,  that, 
however  an  ianproved,  or  a  supposed  im- 
proved, state  of  the  revenue,  might  be 
uijged^  against  his  view  of  the  subject, 
sttll  this  statement  of  the  national  resources 
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had  no  more  effect  in  altering  his' opinion, 
than  if  no  such  figures  had  ever  been 
brought  forward.  If  any  one  large  branch 
of  the  community  suffered  by  the  pressure 
of  the  times,  it  wss  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, arising  from  the  intermixture  of 
all  parts  of  society,  that  other  classes 
must  slso  be  injured :  but  what  must  be 
the  effect,  when  the  body  which  most 
complained  of  distress— when  that  class 
of  the  community  which  suffered  so  gene- 
rally, and  for  so  very  protracted  a  period, 
comprised  neither  more  nor  less  tlian  the 
whole  of  those  persons  who  were  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soiU  Was  it 
possible,  H^hen  this  was  the  case,  that  the 
home  market  should  not  be  grestly  con*^ 
tracted  by  a  distress  so  general  ?  The 
fact  could  not  be  doubted ;  and  to  coun- 
teract that  depreciation,  little  in  his  opi- 
nion, would  be  effected  by  opening  the 
sources  of  foreign  trade.  He  was  aware 
that  foreign  commerce  presented  many 
powerful  stimulants  to  exertion  and  in- 
dustry. He  would  not  go  over  these,  he* 
cause  he  was  convinced  that,  after  all,  it 
was  the  internal  market  for  its  manufac- 
tures which  was  of  most  importance  to 
this  country;  and,  to  tell  him  that  the 
home  market  could  be  in  a  flourishing 
state  when  the  chief  customers  of  the 
manufacturer  were  ruined,  was  to  assert  a 
proposition  which,  on  the  first  view,  pre- 
sented  a  contradiction  in  terms.  He  was 
convinced  of  the  justicie  of  this  remark 
by  information  which  he  had  recently  re* 
ceived  from  some  of  the  manufacturing 
districts.  Those  who  afforded  him  that  in- 
formation did  not,  indeed,  state,  that  the 
manufacturing  interest  was  so  badly 
off  as  .might  be  supposed;  but  they 
complained,  that  the  demand  of  the 
agricultural  interest  for  their  commo- 
dities was  very  much  contracted  ;  and 
they  farther  stated,  that  the  profits  gene- 
rally received  on  manufactures,  and  on  the 
stock  employed  by  such  manufacturers  and 
traders,  as  had  turned  their  attention  to 
the  foreign  market,  were  very  much  re- 
duced indeed ;  that  the^  had  fallen  greatly 
below  the  amount  which  characterised  a 
period  even  of  moderate  prosperity. 
There  had,  very  recently,  been  a  meeting 
of  the  iron-masters  and*^  manufacturers  6C 
Birmingham  and  its  neighbourhood,  far 
the  purpose  of  considering  what  steps  it 
would  be  proper  to  adopt  with  reference 
to  their  greatly-diminisned  profits.  The 
gains  of  the  best  of  them  had  been  ex- 
tremely scanty,  and  many  of  them  had 
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lost  considerably.  Their  balances  for  the 
last  Christmas  appeared  to  be  about  six 
per  cent,  less  than  they  were  at  the 
Christmas  preceding.  They  turned  their 
attention  seriously  to  their  situation,  and 
the  expedient  first  proposed  was,  to  con- 
tract the  extent  of  production;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  lessen  the  quantity  of 
goods  manufactured,  so  as  to  bring  it  on 
a  level  witli  the  demand  ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose to  give  up  a  considerable  propottion 
of  their  furnaces.  This,  in  effect,  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  lopping  off  and 
annihilating  a  large  proportion  of  the 
iron-trade.  The  resolution  was  not,  how- 
ever, agreed  to.  The  parties  interested 
were  anxious  not  to  reduce  the  trade : 
they  wished,  if  possible,  to  carry  on  the 
manufacture  as  they  had  heretofore  done. 
But  the  resolution  they  ultimately  came  to 
was,  to  reduce  very  considerably  the  wages 
of  their  workmen.  He  only  mentioned  this, 
as  one  instance  amongst  many,  to  show 
that  distress  pervaded  every  class  of  the 
community.  He  introduced  ii  rather  as 
an  example,  than  as  a  proof,  of  this  fact 
•— tliat  if  the  agricultural  interest  was 
suffering,  as  he  knew  it  was,  and  had  been, 
it  was  quite  impossible  that  all  other 
branches  of  society  must  not  suffer  like- 
wise. 

Seeing,  then,  that  this  overwhelming 
distress  pressed  more  or  less  on  all  classes 
of  the  community,  they  were  led  to  ask, 
what  it  was  the  government  had  been  doing, 
during  the  last  twenty  or  five  and  twenty 
years,  which  had  produced  such  a  result  f 
The  House  would  perceive,,  in  what  he 
was  about  to  offer,  that  he^as  not  enter- 
ing into  any  thing  like  a  minute  detail 
with  respect  to  their  financial  or  commer- 
cial policy  during  that  period.  But  there 
were  certain  broad  and  undeniable  facts, 
plain  matters  that  could  not  be  contro- 
verted, much  less  overturned,  and  which 
clearly  proved  what  they  had  been  doing 
during  the  period  he  had  mentioned.  To 
these  he  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  in  a  fair  and  correct  statement, 
whatever  offence  it  might  give  to  those 
who  were  intimately  connected  with  the 
transactions  which  had  placed  the  country 
in  its  present  situation.  He  held  it  to  be 
perfectly  true,,  that  no  man,  or  set  of  men, 
could,  with  a  just  view  of  the  finances  of 
the  empire,  with  a  proper  regard  for  its 
general  revenue,  its  prosperity,  its  wealth, 
and  above  all,  for  toe  revenue  of  indivi- 
duals, which  was  the  only  solid  and  safe 
foundation  on  which  the  revenue  of  the 


state  could  be  built— he  felt  it  to  be  a 
complete  truism,  that  no  man,  taking  a 
correct   view  of  these   different  points, 
could  think  of  persisting  with  impunity  in 
the  course  which  government  had  pursued 
for   many  years.    He    would   only  take 
three  years ;  and  these  he  did  not  select 
as  a  sample  of  the  whole  expenditure  of 
the  country;    but  he  would  take  those 
three  years  as  the  period  during  which 
the  system  to  which  so  much  mischief 
had  been  justly  ascribed  had  been  raised 
to  its  utmost  height.  The  years  he  alluded 
to  were  1813,  1814,  and  18)5.    The  ex- 
penditure  of  those  three  years  was,  on  an 
average,  132,000,000/.  a  year.    In  this 
sum  he  included  the  expense  of  managing 
and  collecting  the  revenue,  aroountinff  to 
somewhere  between  four  and  five  millions 
a  year.    He  included  that  sum,  because 
they  would  take  a  narrow  and  inadequate 
view  of  the  expenditure  of  the  country  if 
it  was  omitted.     It  was  money  levied  on 
the  people  for  the  service  of  the  state: 
It   was   expensive   to   the   subject  as  a 
matter  of  money ;  it  was  expensive  to  the 
constitution  in  point  of  right.    It  had, 
in  fact,  every  quality  of  revenue,  whether 
considered  in  a  financial  or  constitutional 
point  of  view:   and,  therefore,  in  statine 
the  expenditure,  it  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over.    During  those  three  years,  then, 
the    annual     average    expenditure   was 
1 32,000,000^. ;  and  if  they  added  to  that 
sum  the  parish  and  county  rates,  which 
averaged  8,000,000/.   per  annum,   they 
had  a  total  of  140,000,000/.  yearlv,  for  no 
less  a  period  than  three  years.    That  sum 
was  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  people 
— how  equally  he  would  hereafter  explain 
—by  taxes,  which  applied  to  those  who 
possessed  income,  and  by  the  operation 
of  loans  on  those  who  had  accumulated 
property.     How  was  that  immense  sum 
spent?    In    describing    the    manner   in 
which  it  was  expended,  he  would  not,  in 
the  first  instance,  use  a  harsh  or  disagree- 
able epithet.     He  would  not  speak  of  the 
disbursement  of  the  public  money  in  th6 
way  it  deserved,  until  he  had  shown,  by 
a  reference  to  the  opinion  of  a  committee 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  tninistera 
themselves,  what  epithet  was  fairly  due  to 
it.    The  average  expenditure  of  those 
three    years    was   14<),000,000/»,   wrung 
from  the  income  or  the  savings  of  the 
people;    and   in    one    of  those  years, 
1814,  the  almost   inconceivable  sum  of 
145,000,000/.  (all  items  included)  was 
disbursed.    The   expenditure^  exclusivts 
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•f  the  int^refti  and  charge  of  the  debt, 
amouDted  on  an  average  to  83,000,000^.  a 
year  (during  those  three  years),  and  the 
average  revenue  during  the  saioe  period 
was    84,000^000/.    a   year;    being    one 
million  over  and  above  the  ordinary  ex- 
peoditure.    So  provident  was  tne  system, 
so  prosperous  the  a&irs  of  the  country, 
io  natural  the  situation  of  the  empire,  in 
a  financial  point  of  view,  that  ministers 
were    content   to   expend   83,000,000/., 
leaving  onlv  1,000,000/.  to  provide  for 
60,000,000^  more  which  they  were  ob- 
liged to  borrow ;    the  average  revenue 
being   only  1,000,000/.  more    than   the 
sum  laid  out.    Now,  if  a  man  in  private 
life,  having  an  income  of  10,000/.  a  year, 
went  on  increasing  his  expenditure  till 
the  interest  of  the  debt  which  he  incurred 
amounted  to  5,000/.  per  annum ;   and  if 
be  still  continued  to  spend  the  sum  which 
should  be  employed  in ,  liquidating  that 
interest,  so  that  he  was  compelled  every 
quarter   to  borrow  money  to  meet  his 
creditor,  that  individual  would   be  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  situation  in  which  the 
country  was   placed   at   the  period   he 
mentioned.    The  epithet  which  would  be 
applied  to  a  per»on  who  »o  managed  his 
afiairs  he  would  not  repeat,  because  he 
did  not  wish  to  utter  any  expression  that 
might  be  offensive  to  the  House ;  but,  as 
the  more  delicate  and  decorous  mode  of 
proceeding,  he  would  call  on  gentlemen 
to  consider  what  they  wQuld  think  of  a 
man  who  went  on  in  the  manner  he  had 
stated.    Let  them  figure  to  themselves  an 
mdividual  giving  such  a  statement  of  his 
affairs  as  he  had  pointed  out,  whether  he 
was  a  trader,  a  manufacturer,  or  a  farmer; 
let  them  reflect  on  the  terms  they  would 
use  in  speaking  of  such  a  person,  and  he 
was  convinced  that  they  would  see  the 
propriety  of  applying  terms  of  a  similar 
nature   to  the   management  of  the   re- 
sources of  this  country  at  the  period  he 
had  8peci6ed.   He  was  unwilling  to  speak 
of  the  care  and  attention  with  which  those 
enormous  sums  were  spent.    Having  seen 
upwards  of  400,000,000/.    expended  in 
three  years — having  seen,  in  those  three 
years,  250,000,000/.  of  revenue  laid  out, 
independent  of  loans— having  witnessed 
the  expenditure   by  the  government  of 
immense  sums  extracted  from  the  pockets 
pf  the  people,  sums  of  such  magnitude  as 
staggered    one's   credulity,    and  almost 
turned  one*6  head  to  contemplate,  he  felt 
liiost  unwilling,  in  his  own  person,  to  de- 
clare, whether  it  was  a  wasteful  expendi- 


ture, or  one  of  a  wise  and  prudent  cha- 
racter.   *He   would   much    rather  state, 
from  higher  and  graver  authority,  in  what 
point  of  view  tliat  enormous  expenditure 
had  been  considered  ;  and,  with  that  ob- 
ject, he  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  report  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  1817.     He  would  rely  on  the 
judgment  of  that  committee,  whose  opi- 
nion, with  respect  to  the  national  expen- 
diture, he  would  now  take  the  liberty  to 
state.    Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the 
committee  was  not  chosen  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  ministers — that  it  was  not  select- 
ed   from  amongst   those  who  were  ac- 
customed   to    dissent  from   their    mea- 
sures,   or   to   thwart   their  views;    but 
that   the   far  greater   proportion   of   its 
members  were  connected  with  the  right 
hon.  the   chancellor  of  the   exchequer, 
and  nominated  by  the  noble  lord  oppo- 
site.     There    were    undoubtedly    some 
independent  and  impartial  individuals  on 
that  committee ;   but,  for  the  most  part* 
it  was  composed  of  gentlemen  who  must 
have  been  most  willing  hearers  of  any  de<- 
fence  which  could  be  set  up,  in  support 
of  the  system  of  extraordinary  expendi- 
ture, and  who  were  acting  in  office  with 
those  by  whom  that  system  of  expendi- 
ture had  been  commenced.    Their  con- 
duct in  coming  to  the  report  which  had 
been  laid  before  the  House  was  not  that 
of  admission,  but  of  absolute  confession. 
The  report  was  the  confession  oi  those 
who  were  most  intimately  connected  with 
the  parties  whose  proceedings  they  were 
sifting  and.  investigating ;   and  many  of 
the  persons  who   agreed  in  that  report 
were  themselves  parties  to  what  had  pre^* 
viously  been  done  by  ministers. 

He  would  not  trouble  the  House  with 
many  extracts  from  the  report  of  that 
committe,  but  he  entrested  tlieir  attention 
to  the  character  which  was  given  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try were  applied  at  the  period  to  which  he 
had  alluded.  Under  the  head  of  *'  extra- 
ordinaries"  the  following  passages  would 
be  found : — •*  Your  committee  learn, 
that  works,  buildings,  extensions,  and  re- 

Sairs,  have  been  undertaken  and  executed, 
oth  at  home  and  abroad,  in  a  manner  little 
checked  or  protected  against  profusion 
and  waste ;  in  many  cases,  without  any  es- 
timate or  general  plan,  and  sometimes  ex* 
tended,  according  to  the  statement  of  an 
officer  of  the  Ordnance  who  attended  the 
committee,  *  as  vjews  opened  during  the 
progress  of  the  work.'  '*    This  was  indeed 
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Afaithfhl  andsccunite  reprctentatfon  of 
a  wise,  economical^  and  carefiil  exi>efi- 
dftare  I   No  check — ^no  protection  egalntt 
profusion   and   waste*— no    estimate    or 
general  plan— but  the  expense  left  to  ad- 
just itself  to  the  opening  views  of  those 
who  conducted  the  works !    Parliament, 
which  should  be  accountable  for  the  dis- 
bursement of  the  public  money,  was  not 
consulted  on  the  matter.  No,  the  expense 
was  left  to  adjostattself  to  «<  the  opening 
Tiews"  which  might,  from  time  to  tune, 
dawn  on  the  minds  of  those  whose  emolu* 
ments  became  greater  va  proportfon  to  the 
magnitude  of  uie  sums  expended.    The 
report  went  on  to  state—**  The  tines  at 
Chatham  commenced  under  an  expecta- 
rion  of  their    requiring  no    more  than 
50,000/.,    Pl3rmouth*lines,    Spike-island, 
and  the  d^pdt  at  Weedon-beck,  may  be 
taken  as  examples,  with  the  addition  of 
Gibraltar,   in  the  foreign    department." 
There  was  in  the  passage  which  he  was 
BOW  about  to  read,  more  sound  and  valu- 
able wisdom,  more  accurate  knowledge, 
the  fruit  of  experience,  a  more  awful  warn- 
ing to  that  House,  than  a  man  would  be 
able  to  impart,  if  he  spoke  for  lialf  a  cen- 
tury, although  he  were  armed  with  the 
powers  of  an  angel.    Here  they  had  the 
friends  of  ministers,  the  accomplices  in 
their  extravagant  expenditure,  after  duly 
investigating  the  subject,  coming  forward 
with  their  eyes  open,  and  stigmatising,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  the  course  which  they 
tliemselves  had  previously  pursued.   This 
was  their  own  confession  ;  this  was  their 
own  declaration,  the  ofbpring  of  melan- 
choly experience.    It  spoke  1^  one  lan<- 
guage-^it  said,  most  emphatically,  **  Be- 
ware of  the  course  which  you  have  here- 
tofore pursued.''    *^  If  (continued  the  re- 
port) *<  Hhe  whole  sum  required  for  these 
great  works,  or  even  for  any  one  of  them, 
had  been  at  once  submitted  to  the  House, 
by  regular  estimate,   there  would  have 


propriety  of  undertaking  them,'ftndofinak- 
ing  previous  inquiries  with  regard  to  three 
essential  points :— 1st,  As  to  the  security 
or  means  of  defence  intended  to  be  obh* 
tained."  That  was,  to  inquire  whether  the 
least  benefit  was  likely  to  result  from  the 
erection  of  such  works.  '*  Sodly,  As  to 
the  probability  of  the  works  in  question  ef- 
fecting such  security  or  means  of  defence/' 
Here  were  two  most  material  points  for 
consideration:  first,  whether  any  such 
works  should  be  allowed;  and,  next,  if 
works  were  deemed  necesaary,  whether 


those  reeomneoded  were  af  thit  apadfio' 
kind  whic(i  were  calculated  to  ensure  the 
security  contemplated.    The  third  pejnt 
which  the  report  stated  would  be  gained 
by  the  production  of  regular  estimates, 
was  an  opportunity  of  instituting  an  in-^ 
quiry  '<  as  to  the  value  of  the  objects  Co 
be  accomplislied  by  those  works^  con* 
pared  with  the  amount  of  the  sums  ra-> 
quired  for  their  completion ;  taking  inte 
consideration  the  probability  of  their  being 
brought  into  use,  in  consequence  of  anj 
operations  of  an  enemy.'*    The  report 
next  stated,  that  **  the  irregukr  mode  of 
proceeding,  which    unfoitnnately    pre- 
vailed during  tiie  time  when  all  of  tnete 
great  works'were  begun,  has  had  theafiect 
of  keeping  the  House  In  total  ignorance 
as  to  the  ultimate  charge  for  any  one  of 
them;  and  in  the  Ordnanc&*ome  itself 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  snfiicieBt 
document  for  taking  a  comprehenuve  view 
of  the  whole  plan,  with  a  detailed  eati- 
mate  annexed. '    The  report  in  the  next 
place,  set  forth,  that  9,089,383/.  had  been 
expended   in    this  irregular  and  nnsfr- 
tisfactory  manner ;  **  while  the  utility  of 
these  vast  works  was  never  put  to  the 
proof  in  the  various  chances  of  the  late 
war.^    And  it  farther  stated,  <<  that  the 
committee  should  look  at  an  inquiry  of  thia 
nature  with  much  greater  anxiety,  if  they 
could  conceive  that  the  defence  of  the 
united  kingdom  either  ought  to  rest,  or 
was  ever  likely  to  depend,  materially  upon 
fortresses  and  garrisons.  A  powerful  fleet, 
and  an  unconquerable  spint  pervading  a 
numerous  population,  with  the  means  of 
arming  ana  training  whatever  proportion 
of  that  number  may  be  required  for  an  j 
emergency,  afibrd  letter  security  against 
foreign  invasion,  than  can  be  derived  froaa 
the^most  perfect  system  of  linesand  towers, 
which  could  be  applied  to  every  part  of 
our  extensive  coast."     Now,  the  plain 
English  of  this  was,  that  the  works  in 
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wrong  principle— that  no  such  works 
ought,  in  (act,  to  have  been  attempted—^ 
and  that,  if  security  were  at  all  to  oe  eb« 
tained  f^om  defences  of  this  land,  the 
works  which  cost  the  publie  such  an  im* 
mense  stnn  were  not  sufficient  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  plan  was  had,  but  the  exeou-* 
tion  was  so  much  worse,  that  if  any  good 
could  possibly  be  derived  from  the  former,' 
the  latter  efEeetually  prevented  it.  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Finance  committee ; 
and  the  evident  meaning  of  the  passagee 
he  had  read  was  this-^<  That  if  ydUi  Uie^ 
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Houie  of  Common^  had  Mfnied  stpplies, 
antil  the  astimstes  were  laid  before  jroa— 
if  you  had  ooosidered  the  necessity  of 
erecting  auch  vorks  before  you  Toted 
away  the  money  of  your  impoverished  con« 
stituents— 'if  you  had  taken.diose  fair  pre* 
cautions  which  men  of  coamion  honesty 
would  have  adopted-^oae  works  never 
wooJd  have  been  attempted— -this  mon- 
strous evil  would  not  have  existed-^hose 
arillf  onsy  'v^rong  ^om  the  industry  of  the 
people,  would  not  have  been  uselessly 
aquandered  !*'  for  he  would  oow  use  that 
expression,  on  the  authority  of  the  Finance 
committee.  In  the  three  yeans,  then, 
1SIS»  lSi4,  and  1816,  the  avenge  anmunt 
of  revenue  was  MfiSOfXtiL  yeariy,  and, 
the  county  and  parish-taxes  being  taken 
inte  the  account,  the  sum  ammally  raised 
w«B  92^)00,000^ ;  forming  a  total,  in 
thoee  three  years  exclusive  of  county  and 
parish-taxes,  and  of  loans,  of  £52,000,000/. 
and,  including  these,  of  876,000,000/.  a 
year,  which  were  extracted  from  the 
pockets  of  the  people. 

These  sums  mnost  defied  imagination ; 
but,  a  comparison  with  the  expenditure 
of  former  periods  would  teach  the  House 
to  estimate  their  excemive  maffnitude. 
When  Mr.  Piu  broueht  forward  the  sink- 
mg  fund,  the  natienaTdebt  was,  if  he  re- 
eoMected  rightly,  238,00(^000/.  Now, 
hero  they  had  an  expenditune,  In  two  of 
the  three  years  he  had  mentioned,  so  ex- 
tensive, so  vasty  duit  it  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  pay  off  the  whole  of  the  na« 
tional  debt,  aa  it  stood  at  the  com- 
mencement of  tlie  French  war,  as  weU  as 
to  defray  all  the  axpeoaes  incidental  to 
the  government  of  the  country.  Peace 
had  now  arrived,  but  unhappily  without 
bringtag  in  its  train  the  blessings  whioh 
were  usuidly  its  attendants.  It  was  cuo* 
tomsry,  after  a  country  had  been  drained 
of  its  resources-rafter  such  an  inordinate, 
auch  an  oonecessary  expenditure,  as  had 
placed  Its  affiuia  in  a  lamentable  state  of 
confusion,  as  had  demoged,  in  an  alarm* 
ing  degree  its  preperty  /aad  here  he 
sp^e  not  le  the  aiteratioB  of  the  currency, 
a  large  chapter  to  wtiieh  he  would  come 
pre8ently)--«a  ^erancement,  which  the 
Ure  expllitiire  of  sT much  noney,  fd.. 
od  by  loan  or  by  taxation,  was  suncient 
to  have  produced«-it  was  imdoubtedly 
expected,  when,  after  each  a  struggle, 
war  had  ceased  and  peace  was  restored, 
diat  measures  should  be  taken  to  dimi- 
ansh  the  burthens  of  the  people.  When 
they  oxamfned  the  siibfeot,  they  must  be 


surprised  to  see  how  veiT  little  had  been 
done  for  the  purpose  of  mminishing  thosa 
burthens.  He  would  now  leave  out  of 
his  calculation  all  re&rence  to  the  altera* 
tion  in  the  ounency.  He  would  suppose 
that  it  had  remained  stationary  from  1798 
to  the  present  time.  Now  the  whole  ex^ 
penditure  of  the  year  .1880  was 
75,000,000/.;  the  whole  expenditure  of 
the  year  1806  was  79,500,000/. ;  so  thai 
the  only  difiereoce  of  expeodtture  te« 
tween  a  period  of  profound  peace,  and  a 
period  of  active  warfare,  was  4,500,000/» 
To  that  extent  only  had  the  country  been 
relieved.  Compare  this  with  the  axpen* 
diture  of  the  year  1804^  a  Tory  expcasivw 
period,  as  it  was  tlie  second  year  of  war* 
in  that  year  the  expenditure  was 
76,O0(MX)0/.,  being  only  IfiQOflML  noiw 
than  was  expended  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
years  of  peaoe.  Certainly  this  country 
was  never  before  in  such  a  deplorable  si« 
tuation.  We  had  been  at  peace  for  no 
less  than  six  yeaia,  and  yet  the  expendi* 
ture  was  only  1,000,000/.  less  than  was 
required  in  the  second  year  of  war.  The 
revenue,  in  1880,  was  a  fiactton  under 
60,000,000/.;  in  1881,  it  was,  as  they 
DOW  understood,  61,000,000/.,  being  an 
increase  of  about  IfiOOJOOOL^  iooludmg 
the  Irish  revenue.  Aod  here  he  must  ha 
permitted  to  say,  that  Che  increBse  of  tha 
Irish  revenue  was  by  no  means  ao  gveatM* 
that  the  state  of  that  revcnae  did  not  pre» 
sent  ao  fiatteriaff  a  prospect  as  the  right 
hon.  the  chancdior  of  the  exchequer  had 
described;  because  it  would  be  founds 
that  although  the  revenue  of  Isst  year,  as 
compared  with  1820,  presented  a  rise  of 
500,000/.,  yet  that  it  was,  with  reference 
to  the  amount  of  revenue  two  years  be* 
fore,  almost  as  much  as  500000/.  short. 
The  nett  revenue  of  Ireland  in  1818  was 
above  5,400,000/.:  in  1880  it  was 
4,500i000/L,  in  1881  it  was  mider 
SfiOOfiOOL  He  had  already  sUted,  that 
the  revenue  of  this  country  raised  by  the 
taxes,  independent  of  loans,  was  this 
year  61,000,000/.,  and  "last  year 
€OfiOOfiOOl.t  inchiding  the  expense  of 
management  and  ooDeotioB.  From  that 
sum  he  ootivdy  separated  various  allow- 
ances,  dncouots,  and  dnawbacks,  whioh 
were  levied  oo  the  people;  some  portion 
«f  which  was  repaid,  and  soaae  not  paid 
at  all.  The  revenne,  this  year,  was,  k 
apj^red  1,000,000/.  more  than  the  hai-i 
which,  Btiaking  no  allowance  for  the  change 
of eurrency,wasdboutamHlion  giea^than 
it  was  in  1606|  the  amount  in  mt  year  and 
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Hi  IS^  fceing  nearly  the  same.  '  So  that 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  peace*  after 
a  war  of  unprecedented  magnitude— they 
were  draining  from  an  impoverished  peo- 
ploy  last  year,  the  same  amount  of  taxa- 
tion, and  this  year  1,000,000^  more  than 
was  raised  in  1806»  which  was  the  fourth 
year  of  war. 

He  now  came  to  the  most  important 
part  of  the  question.  And  here  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  go  bsck  to  the 
year  1797»  in  order  to  trace  Uieevil  which 
afflicted  the  country  to  its  very  source— 
in  order  to  combat  that  gross  absurdity  in 
argument,  and  that  gross  injustice  in  &ct, 
which  was  pertmaeiously  adhered  to  by 
some  indiTiduals,  who  contended,  that 
the  returning  to  a  metallic  standard  of 
currency  created  the  existing  distress; 
whereas  the  truth  wss,  that  the  great  ori* 
gin  of  tlie  evil  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
departure  from  that  standard.  He  would 
in  due  time  state  his  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  restoring  the  metallic  standard ; 
but  here  he  roust  decidedly  state,  that 
whatever  the  eAct  of  that  restonuioo 
might  have  been,  the  grand  mischief  was 
occasioned  by  departing  from  the  ac- 
knowledged  standard  of  our  currency. 
At  first,  the  efiect  of  the  new  system  was 
not  distinctly  perceived;  but»  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years  it  was  suffi- 
ciently manifest.  In  1800  the  evil  had 
mounted  to  such  a  height,  that  its  opera* 
tion  on  the  foreign  exchanges  became 
most  evident.  He  would  proceed  to  elu- 
cidate the  subject  by  the  reports  of  two 
committees  which  were  appointed  in  the 
years  1810  and  1819*  He  meant  not  to 
assume  any  thing  as  a  datum  unless  it  was 
sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  both  these 
committees.  In  1810,  the  Mint  price  of 
gold  was  3/.  17«.  iO{d.  an  ounce ;  and  the 
market  or  bullion  price  of  gold  was  4^.  Ss. 
being  a  depreciation  of  9-lOth  per  cent. 
It  afterwards  fell  still  more,  and  fluctuated 
very  much ;  and  those  fluctuations  were 
not  the  least  evil  of  which  he  complained, 
since  they  had  a'  ruinous  effect  with  res- 
pect to  the  land-owners,  and,  indeed,  with 
reference  to  every  class  of  the  communitv, 
except  those  who  dealt  in  gold, and  might 
he  denominated  the  managers  of  the  mo- 
nied  interest — of  which  a  word  hereafter. 
He  could  point  out  one  year  in  which 
there  was  a  fluctuation  of  SO  per  cent— a 
fact  which  was  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the 
statement  made  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  who  proposed  a  resolution  in 
1811 1  which,  acting  under  his  sanction 


and  authority,  the  House  agreed  to ;  de- 
claring, tliat  the  bank  note  had  never 
been  depreciated— 4hat  gold  was  never 
cheaper,  and  the  bai^*note  never  dearer. 
Thus  a  state  of  things  grew  up,  which  no 
well-regulated  government  would  have 
suffered  to  exist  for  one  month;  but 
which  many  gentlemen  in  that  House 
prided  themselves  on  having  supported 
for  ten  or  twelve  vears.  The  price  of 
bullion,  as  estimated  by  the  currency  cir- 
culated in  1811  and  1812,  showed  a  far- 
ther depreciation.  In  those  years,  the 
market  price  of  gold  was  4d*  19f.  2(/|.  on 
an  average,  being  a  depreciation  of  ^  in 
the  hundred.  The  revenue  in  those  years 
was  73,500,000^.  If,  therefore,  he  wished 
to  find  out  how  much  that  nominal  stun 
amounted  to  in  real  sterling  gold,  for  the 

fiurpose  of  stating  what  the  people  abso* 
uteiy  paid  in  1811,  and  181SS,  and  also  to 
show  what  they  contributed  in  1822,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  he  should  dioti- 
nish  the  sum  in  the  ratio  of  27  per  cent, 
which,  together  with  ^,500,000^  of  new 
taxes,  formed  an  iaggregate  of  1 9,600,000/. 
This  sum  being  deducted  from  the  grosa 
amount  of  revenue  collected  in  1811-12, 
left  a  total  of  53,700,000/. :  so  that  in 
Uiose  years  of  war,  the  people  actually 
paid  8,000,00tf.  less  in  gold  than  they 
paid  in  the  present  year,  and  7,000,000/. 
less  Chan  they  paid  in  the  year  preceding.. 
Taking  the  average  of  the  two  years, 
they  paid,  in  1820-21,  between  seven  and 
eight  millions  more  than  they  did  in  two 
vears  of  determined  warfare.  He  might,  if 
he  pleased,  take  the  depreciation  at  a  con* 
siderably  lower  rate  than  be  had  dune.  He 
might  indeed,  take  it  at  4^.  1 1^.  4r/.,  which, 
if  applied  to  the  diminutidn  of  73,500^000/. 
of  nominal  revenue,  would  show  that  the 
people  were  now  paying  in  solid  guineas  or 
sovereigns  a  much  larger  sum  than  thev 
contributed  in  1811-12.  At  that  period, 
a  war  was  raging  all  over  Europe—a  war 
of  such  immense  magnitude  as  was  pre- 
viously unknown  to  this  country.  Every 
sea  was  covered  with  our  fleets — every 
part  of  the  world  was  filled  with  our 
armies,  or  the  armies  of  our  allies ;  and 
every  court .  was  enriched  by  our  subsi- 
dies. We  were  then  surrounded  by  vast 
peril8-.-great  battles  were  fought  abroad 
— and  at  home,  we  were  not  free  front 
danger  and  apprehension—**  Plenum  va- 
riis  casibus,  atrox  prceKis,  discors  sedi-. 
tionibus."  Such  a  period,  one  would 
suppose,,  must  be  very  unfit  to  stand  in 
comparison  with  a  period  of  repose-^to 
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be  placed  in  competition  with  a  time  of 
profound   peace.     Still,    when  they  did 
compare  the  two  pertodt,  they  would  find 
that  the  burthens  which  weighed  down 
the  people^that  the  sums  which  w^e 
taken  from  their  pocket8«-were  actually 
greater,  in  the  time  of  peace  than  in  the 
time  of  war.    He  would  go  still  farther, 
and  say,  that  be  had  no  objection  to  in- 
stitute a  comparison  between  the  amount 
of  money  now  levied  on  the  people,  and 
the  sum  that  was  exacted  from  them  dur- 
ing the  most  expensive  period  of  tliat 
roost  expensive  war.     What  would  the 
House   think    when    he   asserted,    that 
though  in  the  years  1813,  1814-,  and  1815, 
three  years  of  an  inordinate  expenditure 
—three  years  that  had  been  alluded  to 
particularly  in  the  financial  report,  when 
ministers   were    squandering    away    140 
or   150  millions    annually,   and  levying 
on  the  people  a  money  sum  of  80  millions 
—what,  be  asked,  would  the  House  think 
when  it  was  rendered  as  dear  as  that  two 
and  two  made  four,  that  the  country  was, 
at  the  present  moment,  paying  as  much 
in  taxes  as  it  paid  at  that  extravagant  pe- 
riod?   Five  pounds  per  ounce  was  the 
average  price  of  gold  in  those  three  years, 
being  a  depreciation  of  28}  per    cent. 
Now,  if  they  supposed  the  revenue  of 
those  years,   being  84,500,000^.,   to  be 
levied  in  a  bullion  or  money  currency, 
and  not  in  a  currency  depreciated  28| 
per  cent  they  must  deduct  23,500,000/., 
which  would  bring  the  revenue,  during 
1813, 1814,  and  1815,  to  an  average  of 
61,000,000/.  per  annum,   at  par,  which 
61,000,000/.  was  exactly  the  sum  that  the 
people  now  paid,  and  which  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer  would,  ere  long, 
boast  to  the  country  that  he  was  reaping 
from  the  taxes.  *  Considering  this  ques- 
tion with  reference  to  the  year  1819,  a 
very  great  rise  would  be  found  to  have 
taken  place  under  the  monied  system. 
He  did  not  mean  to  argue  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  committee  of  1819  had 
entirely  caused  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
gold.    Undoubtedly,  as  far  as  its  labours 
tended  to  produce  a  restoration  of  the 
-metallic  standard,  to  that  extent  it  cre- 
ated the  efiect  to  wbich  he  had  already 
alluded.     Between  1819  and  1822,  the 
measure  agreed  -to  by  parliament    ope- 
rated to  raise  the  real  amount  of  taxa- 
tion to  a  sum  which  answered,  on  the 
nominal  amount  then  le^M,  to  S|800,000/. 
So  by  the  operation  of  the  measure  in 
1619  they  raised  the  taxes  very  nearly 


4,000,000/;  a  ^ear,  pretending  at  the  same 
time  not  to  raise  them  at  all.  No :  so  far 
from  seeming  to  think  that  this  operation 
had  raised  the  taxes-^marvellous  to  tell 
—when  this  increase  took  place,  that  was 
the  very  time  chosen  by  ministers,  and 
by  the  House  of  Commons  who  supported 
them,  for  adding  3,000,000/.  more  to  the 
taxes,  that  we  might  be  completely  bow- 
ed down  and  crushed  to  the  earth.  This 
too,  they  did  completely  in  the  dark. 
When  they  were  perfectly  ignorant  of  the 
operation  of  the  other  measure,  or  the 
extent  to  which  it  might  proceed,  they 
aimed  this  blow  in  the  dark  ;  ignorant  of 
what  quarter  it  might  strike,  or  with  what 
weight  it  might  press  upon  particular 
classes.  Instead  of  watching  the  effects 
of  a  restoration  to  cash  payments — in- 
stead of  abstaining  from  further  taxes,  at 
least  till  they  were  sure  of  the  income  in 
an  improved  currency— instead  of  wait- 
ing to  calculate  the  amount  to  which  the 
serious  alterations  then  made  might'  affect 
the  various  classes  of  tax-payers— instead 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  sums  already 
enforced  could  be  actually  levied,— that 
was  the  very  time  chosen  for  imposing 
3,000,000/.  more,  as  if  the  4,000^000/. 
were  not  already  sufficient. 

Now,  what  he  wished,  should  be  parti* 
cularly  attended  to  in  the  further  obseri 
tions  which  he  bad  to  ofier,  without  any 
reference  to  what  appeared  differently  to 
different  minds,  without  referring  to  the 
particular  alterations  arising  from  a  change 
in  the  currency  which  affected  prices 
generally,  on  which  he  regretted  to  difibr 
from  some  al^  and  excellent  members  of 
the  commit|p;  but  taking  it  on  their 
own  ground,  as  a  change  indicated  by 
the  return  of  the  market-price  of  gold  to 
the  Mint-price,  as  manifesting  by  its 
rise  only  the  depreciation  of  the  currency 
previously — without  reference  to  this, 
what  he  wished  to  be  now  understood 
were  these  two  points :  1st,  That  by 
the  operations  of  the  currency'  up  to 
1819,  the  taxes  were  increased  4.000,000/.  t 
2ndly,  That  from  1814  to  1819  prices 
were  nominally  falling.  There  prevaUed 
a  very  great  difference  of  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  effect  of  taxation.  Some 
opinions  upon  the  subject  refuted  them- 
selves ;  others,  every  day's  experience 
was  sufficient  to  refute.  -But 'there  were 
some  points  in  which  all  must  agree-:  — 
1st,  That  great  expenditure  has  thie  efiect 
of  raising  prices,  and  that  not  merely 
while  the   great   expenditure    ift agoing 
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•By  buC  after  it  has  ceased:   becaofei 
wheo  the  expenditure  is  ^eat>  the  spend- 
ing is  either  from  the  looomei  or  from 
the  aocumulated  capitaL    If  it  be  from 
the  incDme»  the  profits  of  the  sccumu- 
latioQ  of  capital   are  taken   away*    If 
from  the  capitsl^   it   destroys    to  that 
amoeoty  not  physically  and  absolutely, 
but  en  the  whole,  it  destroys  a  sum  fall- 
ing considerably  short  of  the  apparent 
amount^  but  it  makes  a  greet  destruction. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  capital  is 
diminished  and  the  profits  increased,  by  a 
rule   as  old  as  political  speculation  in 
modern  Europe,  a  rule  of  which  no  man 
was  ignorant  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years  *->  namely,  that  profits  are  in  the  in* 
verse  proportion  of  the  amount  of  expen- 
diture ;  or,  what  is  equally  clear,  that 
there  must  be  an  increase  of  profits  with 
a   diminution   of  capital    stock.    This, 
then,  was  one  obvious  eflttct  of  taxation 
—  it  raised  prices  by  diminishing  either 
the  accumulation  of  profits,  or  the  amount 
of  stock.    In  the  next  place,  taxes  affected 
the  community  not  as  necessary  expendi- 
ture, but  in  another  way.    He  doubted 
whether  any  man  alive  could  deny -— whe- 
ther even  the  right  hon.  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Excheouer,  who  was  the  guar- 
diaa  angel    of  tnat  departnieat,   could 
deny,  that  if  he  imposed  a  tax,  it  injured 
in  ppefKnrtion  to  the  asaeunt  of  that  ux. 
Tasoa  paid  to  the  aoMxint  of  61,000,00(tf., 
by  so    much,  undeniably,   reduced  the 
comtets  and  eajoymettts  of  the  payera. 
But  it  was  equally  undoubted  that  this 
amount  ef  taxes  had  aMther  effect,  and 
to  that  elfect  he  particularly  requested 
Iheir  attention.    Wh^  a^bx  is  raised, 
she  person  who  first  pays  it  must  in* 
eresee  hie  eapital,  or  diauobh  his  traasae* 
tions*     A  larger  capital  is  therefore  re*- 
mifed  for  the  same  extent  of  buslnesiL 
Take  «  maltster,  for  instance,  or  brewer: 
the  old  duty  en  beer  was  lOc  &d^    It  was 
fitfsed  to  i8f.  BuLf  and  to  Sis.    It  waa 
again  taken  down  nominally  161^^  bat 
reaily  much  less.    It  was  vaised  again  6f., 
ao  as  to  stand  at  prceent  at  28«w  per 
bwshel.     If,   then«  the   tax  be  viewed 
e^eie  raised  from  lOt.  6d.  to  28f.  the 
soataster  requires  19  raise  bis  ^capital  ia 
priapeitioa.     The  ooMsqaeoce  of  this 
sieeesaitj  ^--a  eonseqiaeQoe    proved  by 
«BcperieQoe  and  by  the  papen  «n  the 
table  of  the  Hoiiae — was  the  exchision 
freai  the  tmde  of  the  smaller  capitatists, 
by  which  the  laiser  capindUsts  were  better 
«ft    But  the  public  wen  not  better  off; 


(or  the  competition  of  small  capiiallste 
was  the  ody  mesns  of  preventing  the 
great  capitalists  from  monopolising  and 
making  exorbitant  profits.  Here,  then, 
was  the  second  effect  of  taxes.  Thev 
had  the  obvious  effect  of  excluding  small 
capitals  from  trade.  The  fiict  was  at 
once  proved  and  illustrated  by  petitions 
on  their  table,  opposmg  a  reduction  of 
taxes  on'  this  very  principle.  There  had 
not  been  a  recent  reduction  of  taxea 
without  some  persons  praying  the  House 
not  to  reduce  them.  lUt  the  leather-tas 
be  taken  as  an  instance.  **  Oh,  don't 
take  off  the  leather-tax,''  prayed  the 
large  capitalists,  *^  you'll  ruin  us  if  you 
do."  Ihey  did  not  tell  their  reason  for 
resisting  this  reduction ;  that  would  let 
out  the  secret ;  but  they  attempted  on 
other  grounds  to  prevent  it,  and  their 
petitions  were  always  well-received  by 
the  Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer  and  hia 
friends,  who  were  sure  to  laud  the  peti- 
tioners as  the  most  judicious,  impartial, 
disinterested  set  of  men  ;  they  were  ex- 
clusively the  solid,  rational,  duintereated 
tanners ;  but  they  who  prayed  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  tax  were  "  iU4nfoniied  *' 
persons.  The  farmer  prayed  to  be  re- 
lieved from  the  leather-tax,  because  it 
fell  on  his  farm-gear,  and  the  small 
dealer,  because  it  excluded  him  from 
the  trade  ;  hut  the  great  tanner  cared  not 
one  fiurthing  for,  the  farmer,  and  less  than 
a  farthing  for  the  small  tanner.  If  the 
archives  of  the  Exchequer  were  searched, 
the  imposition,  increase,  or  continuance 
of  taxes  would  be  traced,  not  to  the 
philosopher  certainly,  nor  to  the  con- 
sumer, whose  interest  was  obviously  op<- 
posed.to  it,  but  to  dealers  in  a  great  Une  of 
business.  He  did  aot  mean  to  say  that 
every  one  acted  so ;  but  this  waa  gener* 
ally  Che  foct. 

The  last  efieot  of  taxes  to  which  he 
wished  to  caU  the  attention  of  the  House, 
wss,  that  tbf  y  increased  prices  as  well  as 
cai^ital.  Every  one  who  paid  a  tax  adr 
vaaoed  the  price  to  the  coosumer  tp 
that  ^extent  and  more.  If  the  tax  formed 
a  fraptiea  ef  the  price,  sach  as  diiL,  the 
coasaaotier  was  cfaarffc4  ^i^i  perhaps  64. 
The  trader  made  me  consumer  pfiy  ^ 
the  advanced  caf  ital,  and  for  the  sMdvaoop 
to  govemmenl*  If  the  tax  falla  on  thd 
jiiaiMifactiirer«  be  imposes  the  tax«|s  wJuc^ 
be  pays  over  to  government  on  tHeiimoaa- 
diate  parohaser^and  the  purchaser  oq  ih^ 
coasumer  of  tlie  production^,  and  impqsaHi 
tiiem  witbout^asuch  nicety.  .  S»  lbH^^y 
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^Hsr^iae  like  compoimdinimM*  itMnAng 
fmns  83  diey  proceed,  vai  locreMiog  in  « 
geovieuicftl  ralio  tb^  augcientaltiMi  or 
ruiber  r^uplicaiion  of  taxep,  iiU  the  latt 
fooaumer  can  f^rio  no  ootieo  of  what  ttue 
oc^ginal  fax  was.  In  this  way  tlie  tax 
fiDHt  imposed  by  the  goveriuvent  increased 
9B  it  iMivanoedj  iUl  it  fell  wkh  all  iu  ango 
«96nMitian»  or  ratlier»  at  te  bad  jaid, 
r^duplioalion  of  aaaount  upon  tfae  oooo 
BHimr.  Nov  ihtt  threefold  operation  of 
|;axe8  be  jre^ilj  qoosidered  at  Ae  cause  of 
piihlie  <y«treas.  I^ey  had  aeeo  that  «oor* 
mous  exipeiiditure  of  taxes  increased 
^ieas-^titiai  ihe  aubaeqiuei^t  increase  of 
fiafixal  and  jpriees  threw  men  of  aaisll 
(capital  out  of  biisiciess,  and  increased  the 
bttr4ena  of  tb^  public— iand«  that  the 
wm§  feviod  operated*  not  in  ibe  propor- 
tion of  mymenH  iBode  to  the  IVeaaiiry, 
thoniiik  those  foymentip  whea  4i\fiO0fiQOi. 
p€f^  p^idt  wer«e  ^ough  to  account  lor 
distress,  halt  that  aiore  tihao  gofrenmieDt 
dul  levy^  or  meant  to  levy,  fell  Mpon  the 
OQOHDunity.  Wheo  in  11792,  the  in*  j 
poo9e  of  the  atate,  sneludio^  InelaQd,  was 
IS fityOfiOQlpB  the  comributMMi  wiaa  a  con- 1 
aiderable  portaoa  iakeo  off  fnoos  a  gentle- 
maa'a  income  of  lOfiOOl.  a-ycor:  bot 
that  fdll  very  far  abort  of  bis  proportion  of 
61,000,000/.  a-^ear.  The  last  f^noportioB 
neoessacily  left  bios  less  to  Apply  to  bis 
CQesforlB  and  e^joy^neiHs,  kas  to  aink  bis 
d^btib  Joss  ta  B[uuntain  bis  oneiit.  But 
ibja  geotlcMsao  paid  inoalcalably  jnone, 
overhand  above  Ms  payoMaatsto  17^  4)baa 
tbfi  increased  |>roportian  4^  GlfiO&fiOOL 
over  the  fprppmttiofi  of  ISJUQO^QOOL  He 
paid  more*  ifisst ,  jby  'the  jnoneiise  ttif  pcicoa  i 
aad  'seoondly*  as  m  producer,  Ibe  leKpanses 
al*  cokivatksi  being  iacreaaed*  He  £nit 
paid  by  the  (increaae  of  aaaios  t  be  m^gt 
fmd  m  m  ooasumer  by  vtbe  iocfleaaed 
piioafi  of  wlbat  be  conaumed :  4ie  katiy 
paid  as  a  produfiect  tibe  expoaaaa  of  tiie 
fMiilifatioo  .banoiiig  been  maiaod.  His 
ffAurosbad  BatnrallyfalhKi  tofwhatilhey 
mtff  in  1992 ;  b^ot  bis  eatahUshiaeiils, 
bis  oxpoii#ture,  km  lOKas,  iweos  laioseaaed 
fpiirMd«  ond  that  loft  liafte  to  maryel 
•t  iihe  ilistrosa 'wbiab  ha  ooarfek. 

iBy  the  total  •mount,  tfcea,  of  ^taxei, 
Ihe  ^oiMrT  'wasidislDeased,  M  mas  fomher 
dMtrfiwodibyihe.gneater  amovai  it  paid 
in  jfiftxesdhan  wasffoduoad  <to  the  /state. 
JMiSHortbeliMi,  as  idle  joesiialily  of  (the 
(Unea  did  osist»  and  aa  md  wnser  bo* 
l0Medito  the.  class  30B  wfaiobilazajaaiitfell, 
•aa^bad»al«Miys  laUen»  irith  (unequal  aeve* 
wUf»  it  beoeme  /aeoessarir  to  attend  to 
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tiiia  Tiofw  af  its  aperetion.  The  remedy 
of  reducing  nenta  had  been  resorted  to : 
it  bad  arisen  firom  faelinga  which  could 
fiot  be  too  much  eominendcd.  But  aa 
that  fseductian  bad  become  quite  necea^ 
aery  to  the  farmer,  so  the  uadiminished 
rents  were  neoesaary  to  the  landlord,  and 
the  iiimost  reductions  vluch  could  be 
loade  wete  inadequate.  The  farmer  comf 
plaiood  of  the  fidi  in  tfae  price  of  produce. 
Wheat  jold^f.  par  quarter  lower  than 
be  'Coald  .afford  for  growing  it.  Suppose, 
tben,  it  vaa  at  the  least  lOr.  per  quarter 
Jower  tihafi  the  price  at  wbich  the  farmer 
couM  :affi9rd  to  grow  wheat,  and  that 
unless  tfae  price  should  be  increased  to 
dbat  amount,  be  iosos  by  growing  iU  He 
thought  the  loss  much  greater,  but  he 
would  take  it  at  lO^.  Supposing,  then« 
an  acre  produced  three  qittirtiers,  here 
mttB  a  aacrifice  of  SGic  an  acre.  Tlus  in- 
csease  of  present  piices  he  required  to 
^VQConpeme  him  in  die  produce  x>f  wheat. 
What  relief,  then,  could  he  have  from 
lowering  his  rent?  The  whole  cent  was 
aiot  SQf .  The  average  i«nt  was  noibiag 
Isiae  iC  What  did  it  avail,  iben,  to  lower^ 
ihe  sreot  ^,  "SSt  or  even  dOperrcent? 
•Could  any  Mcb  reduction  compensate  she 
fanrner  for  the  increaaed  price  in  sdl  the 
means  «f  produ/ction?  If^  taking  the 
years  «of  1793, 1794,  and  1796,  and  com- 
{>ariog  itbam  with  the  three  last  years  up 
io  Mb  aime,  ibe  rise  in  the  prioe  of  pro^- 
ducltfln  ansountod  almost  toicent  per  cent, 
wM  it  oMonasfaing  that  the  temmti^y  of 
ike  .kingdom  arere  idepressed  f  Or,  was 
it  to  iio  pceaomed  that  a  reduction  jaf  rena 
to  *t he  wreatestiKiasible  amount  to  which 
it  CQuM  be  cfrned,  could  e&ct  any  alio- 
yiation/?  No :  from  suob  a  source  sra  ne^ 
medy  fiould  ibe  expected.  The  attamfit 
janist  be  ruinous  to  the  landlord^  without 
affbsding  any  effeetual  relief  to  theaeoaat. 
And  whilst  no  was  on  the  aubjeot  of  the 
roduoliioQ,  /he  moist  .add,  that,  where  ro- 
/hiotioaa  were  made,  instead  iof  any  ge- 
neral jttveRage,  it  <would,  an  the  majority 
of  caaes,  he  far  better,  both  to  kndlorii 
ashI  .tononty  to  examine  into  the  particular 
cirevmstances  of  eadh  Arm,  and  on  the 
fosttlt  of  that  (examination  to  determine 
4he  cflcact  amount,  l^om  local  oiccum- 
atancfis  in  various  (parts  'of  the  kingdom, 
«  general  average  was  not  applicable* 
If  the  great  cause  of  agricultural  distress 
be  ibe  incrosse  io  .the  price  of  productioo 
— ^ndif  the  depression  be  such  as  to  de- 
mand imsEiedjate  reliefi— what  imports  it 
to  4be  cnltivator  of  the  land,  whether 
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that  relief  reaches  him  either  in  the  shape 
x>f  an  increased  price  for  the  comniodityy 
which  he  grows,  or  a  diminution  in  the 
expence  of  production. — He  would  put  a 
ease.  A  farmer  raises  100  quarters  of 
coroy  for  which  the  remunerating  price 
was  60s, ;  if,  in  the  shape  of  relief,  he 
received  a  fall  of  lOs.  per  quarter  in  the 
«x pence  of  the  production,  it  can  make 
lio  difference  to  him  whether  he  receives 
605.  without  the  relief,  or  50  with  such  a 
f  iminution  in  his  expenditure.  It  was 
true,  that  he  would  have,  on  the  side  of 
nominal  income,  less  to  receive  ;  but  then, 
his  outgoin8;s  also  would  be  proportionablv 
reduced :  he  would  receive  less  for  his 
produce,  but  he  would  have  also  less  to 
pay  in  the  market  of  labour,  less  to  dis- 
burse in  the  price  of  all  those  articles 
which  were  essential  to  the  management 
of  his  concerns.  He  rested  this  case  on 
the  assumption,  that  a  choice  existed 
between  the  two  modes  of  relief;  namely, 
an  increased  price  of  the  commodity 
which  the  farmer  grew,  or  a  diminution 
in  the  expence  of  the  production.  The 
fact  was,  however,  that  such  an  option 
did  not  exist.  To  raise  the  price  of  the 
commodity  which  the  farmer  grew  he 
pronounced' to  be  impossible.  The  expe- 
riment had  been  made,  and  the  House 
must  now  see  the  result*  When  it  was 
introduced,  he  was  one  of  those  who  con- 
sidered It  wisely  and  justly  introduced ; 
because  it  was  of  the  first  importance,  at 
'  the  close  of  such  a  war,  and  before  there 
was  time  for  the  reduction  of  establish- 
ments, to  give  the  grower  a  remunerating 
price.  But  if  the  close  of  the  war  was 
•the  time  for  such  an  experiment,  the 
hour  bad  now  arrived  when  every  effort 
must  be  resorted  to,  to  lower  to  the  lowest 
scale  the  establishments  of  the  country, 
in  order  to  relieve  all  its  industrious 
branches  from  that  burden  of  taxation 
which  overlaid  them.  Even  were  it  pos- 
sible to  raise  the  nominal  price  of  corn, 
he  should  doubt  of  its  expediency— but 
that  discussion  was  nugatory,  as  the 
thing  was  altoeether  impossible.  He  need 
hardly  remind  the  House  of  the  circum- 
stances that  attended  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  corn  in  this  country  from  17d2  to  the 
year  1814.  It  was,  in  the  recollection 
of  the  House,  that  during  the  latter  year 
the  board  of  agriculture  addressed  a  cir- 
cular to  the  various  counties  of  England. 
The  answers  to  that  circular  were  em- 
bodied in  their  reports,  which  were  laid 
before  parliament.     In  these  reports  it 


was  demonstrated,  that  the  same  quantity 
of  labour,  which  in  1792  cost  85/.,  rose 
in  180S  to  118/.,  and  in  1813  to  160^. 
With  respect  to  the  year  1812,  it  was 
but  justice  to  tlie  argument  to  sldd,  that 
that  year  was  the  period  of  the  greatest 
depreciation  in  the  currency.  Allowing 
for  the  amount  of  depreciation  25  per 
cent,  and  subtracting  that  sum  from  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  labour,  it  would  leave 
the  calculation  thus«— that  the  same  quan- 
tity of  labour  which,  in  1792,  cost  SsL, 
in  1814  cost  about  125^  Between  that 
period  and  the  present  time,  there  had 
certainly  been  a  fall  in  the  nominal  price 
of  labour,  but  not  to  the  amount  at  what 
it  was  in  1803.  He  was  not  far  from  the 
mark  in  taking  the  rise  in  the  expenoet 
of  cultivation  from  the  years  immediately 
before  the  war  to  the  present  at  an  in- 
crease of  one  half.  In  taking  it  at  that 
amount,  he  felt  he  rather  under-rated, 
than  over  rated  it ;  but  when  he  added  to 
that  amount  the  poor  rates,  and  which 
must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  an  increase 
of  the  price  of  labour,  the  result  was, 
that  the  expences  of  cultivation  had  risen 
two-thirds,  or  were  even  doubled.  The 
amount  of  the  pressure  arising  from  taxa- 
tion being  undisputed,  there  was  abundant 
reason  why  every  branch  ef  the  public 
economy  looked  forward  to  that  relief 
which  a  thorough  retrenchment  could 
alone  efiect.  But  on  no  classs  did  the 
pressure  so  seriously  lie,  as  on  the  agri- 
cultural body ;  indeed,  there  were  special 
causes  why  the  same  weight,  falling  oa 
the  other  branches,  could  not,  in  its 
eifiects,  be  so  injurious  as  to  them.  The 
agriculturist  was  very  differently  circum- 
stanced in  the  control  of  his  concerns 
from  the  manufacturer.  He  did  not, 
like  him,  possess  the  power  of  accom- 
modating his  supply  to  the  demand. 
There  were  causes  intrinsically  affecting 
his  concerns  which  gave  him  far  less 
power  over  them :  he  was  exposed  to  the 
operations  of  the  seasons,  and  to  all  the 
accidents  of  the  elements.  Besides  all 
these,  the  House  would  see  that  the  im- 
position of  a  tax  on  a  falling  market  must 
be  injurious  to  the  grower  of  the  com- 
modity, inasmuch  as  he  was  unable  to 
shift  it  on  the  consumer.  He  was  at  the 
mercy  of  those  fluctuations,  to  connteract 
which  the  manufacturer  could  provide, 
by  the  limitation  of  the  supply  to  the 
demand.  It  hiad  been  said,  and  laid 
justly,  that  low  prices  tended  to  relieve 
themselves.    In  such  a  state  of  things 
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the  inaoufaclarer  looked  for  his  profit  in  a 
more  extended  consumption;  and  so 
would  the  agriculturist  aUo,  did  not  the 
operations  of  the  exchequer  interpose. 
He  would  find  his  compensation  for  a  fall 
of  price  in  a  more  extensive  sale,  did  not 
the  tax-gatherer  interfere  between  the 
natural  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  By 
such  interference,  the  agriculturist  was 
shut  out  from  that  natural  remedy  which 
was  open  to  every  other  branch  in  any 
depression  of  the  prices.  When  the  tax 
was  ao  great  as  to  form  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  price,  the  consumer  was 
not  affected  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
grower.  Let  them  suppose  that  no  tax 
was  laid  on  sugar ;  or  he  would  rather 
take  malt,  because  it  was  more  germane 
to  their  feelings.  It  was  once  during  the 
war  84^.  It  was  now  28^.  The  barley 
was  20^  or  21;.  If  they  had  no  chan- 
cellors of  the  exchequer,  happily  for  the 
farmer  or  consumer,  barley  would  be  pur- 
chased from  25f.  to  20;.i  and  a  great  deal 
less.  The  prices  would  be  lower,  but  the 
quantity  sold  would  be  much  greater.  But 
unfortunately,  there  were  chancellors 
of  exchequer,  and,  therefore,  the  fall 
of  prices  was  much  less  than  one-fifth. 
The  fall  of  255.  to  205.  gave  a  reduction 
of  one-fifth.  But  when  they  added  the 
immoveable  tax  of  28;.,  the  fall  was  only 
five  in  49  or  50;.,  that  was,  instead  of 
one-fifth,  one-eleventh.  The  fact  was  so, 
as  well  as  the  reasoning.  It  was  some- 
tiroes  alleged,  that  propositions  which 
were  undeniable  in  theory  were  not  found 
80  true  in  practice.  Of  this  a  notable  in- 
stance was  the  fact,  that  in  the  exchequer 
two  and  two  sometimes  made  only  two. 
The  consumption  of  malt  in  three  years, 
ending  in  1797,  had  been  3,500,000 
quarters.  That  fact  was  found  in  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  own  documents. 
But  in  the  last  three  years  but  one,  in 
1818,  1819,  1820,  the  consumption  had 
been  2,920,000  quarters,  giving  a  falling 
off  of  one-seventh.  That  single  fact  was 
enough  for  him.  But  there  was  one  cir- 
cumstance to  be  considered,  which,  in- 
stead of  overturning  the  argument,  or 
stepping  between  its  facts  and  their  force, 
increased  its  power,  and  pointed  its  ap- 
plication. But  for  the  taxes  there  would 
have  been  a  much  greater  fall  than  one- 
fifth,  and  consequently  a  greatly  iiicreased 
consumption.  The  population,  by  the 
last  returns,  had  increased  astonishingly 
aincelSll.  The  increase  in  Great  Bri- 
tain was  from  11,954^000  to  14>069,000. 


In  1801,  the  population  had  been 
10,500,000.  It  was  below  the  mark  if 
they  estimated  the  increase  since  1792  at 
400,000  or  500,000  more.  Here,  then, 
was  an  increase  of  4,000,000 ^an  increase 
from  10  to  14,  but  the  consumption  of 
malt  had  fallen  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
sixth  or  one-seventh.  If  instead  of 
2,000,000  quarters,  or  3,000,000,  we 
consumed  very  nearly  5,000,000,  there 
would  be  no  positive  increase.  It  would 
be  only  the  same  proportional  demand. 
But  while  the  population  increased,  the 
consumption  decreased.  If  this  did  not 
speak  volumes  as  to  the  fact,  that  laying 
taxes  on  produce  diminished  ihe  con- 
sumption— if  any  one  doubted,  in  the 
face  of  this,  that  taxes  curtailed  the  com- 
forts of  the  consumer,  without  benefiting 
the  exchequer — if  he  doubted  that  prices 
and  consumption  would  reciprocally  ope- 
rate upon  and  relieve  one  another,  but 
for  the  taxes — he  was  one  with  whom  it 
was  needless  to  reason— he  was  as  much 
beyond  tiie  reach  of  reasoning  suggested 
by  experience,  as  the  bulk  of  mankind 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  any  other  sort 
of  reasoning.  The  taxes,  then,  which 
in  this  way  fell  with  peculiar  injury  upon 
the  farmer,  were  extremely  heavy.  Beer 
and  spirits  formed  an  immense  amount. 
He  paid  taxes  for  various  articles  re- 
quired for  beer,  as  hops,  malt,  and  beer 
duty.  For  these,  excluding  the  tax  on 
spirits,  from  8,000,000/.  to  9,000,000/* 
were  paid.  These  and  spirits  yielded 
about  13,O0O,0O0A  If  any  man  would 
say  that  this  was  a  fair  proportion  of 
taxes,  he  was  not  wise.  He  would  ask 
any  man,  when  he  took  into  calculation 
what  the  land  paid  in  its  great  staples 
of  hops,  malt,  &c.  to  shew  him  any 
trade  or  branch  of  industry,  which  susr 
tained  such  a  pressure.  There  was  no- 
thing like  an  approximation,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  poor  loaded  West  India  planter. 
The  operation  of  a  tax  on  the  farmer,  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  was  influenced 
by  peculiar  circumstances.  Take,  for  in« 
stance,  the  Salt-tax*  In  Cheshire,  so  great 
was  the  use  of  that  article  in  all  the  ordi- 
nary occupations  of  the  farming  interest, 
that  he  knew,  from  good  authority,  that  a 
reduction  ofrenttothe  amount  of  five  per 
cent,  was  calculated,  from  the  operation  of 
that  tax  alone.  But  in  fact,  any  tax  on 
an  article  of  such  necessity  as  salt,  and 
which  raised  ita  price  to  the  consumer,  in 
such  an  extreme  disproportion  from  its 
prime  cost,,  mus  be  impolitic. .  It  was  of 
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a  deicriptioa  which  might  be  well  cARed  8 
tax  upon  economy.    It  interfered  with  ail 
those  habits  of  prudence  and  retrenchment 
which  were  so  necessary  to  the  wdl-being 
and  success  of  that  class  of  the  commmiity* 
When  a  tax  was  levied  on  the  farmer, 
producing,  as  its  necessary  effect,  an  in- 
creased price  of  labour,  and  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  every  other  article  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  he  possesses 
by  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  caUing,  no 
power  to  transfer  from  himself  the  extra 
cost  which  the  tax  or  the  fluctuation  of 
markets  imposes.    All  that  he  contracts 
for,  under  such  circumstances,  lie  must 
pay  for  in  hard  money  or  in  hard  labour. 
We  bad  a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
some  few  years  a^o.    It  was  an  instance 
which  msrked  with  great  power  of  dis- 
crimination the  difference  of  character 
that  had   hitherto  existed  between   the 
agricultural  interest,  and  the  raanufactu- 
#tng  and  commercial  body.    The  former 
Ik—quiet  creatures— came  at  the  call  of  the 
Treasury  annually  to  be  shorn.    It  was  not 
until   last  year,   and  until  the   pressure 
almost  becsme  intolerable,  that  they  ever 
united  to  obtain  a  common  object.    And 
what  was  the  effect  ?    Why,  the  repei^  of 
the  Husbandry  Horse  tax.     Cattle  and 
human  labour  might  be  called  the  machi* 
nery  of  the  farmer.    Now,  contrast  that 
tardy  repeal  with  what  had  passed  some 
few  years  ago»  when  a  doty  upon  iron  Was 

Eropoaed  bv  the  govemnient  for  the  time 
eing.  What  iron  was  to  the  manufac- 
lurer,  cattle  was  to  the  cultivator.  They 
were  the  machinery  of  their  respective  con- 
cernii.  A  tax  was  to  be  iraposea  upon  iron, 
fiteam  fortunately  was  beyond  the  power 
even  of  a  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
He  would  have  taxed  that  too ;  but  it  was 
either  too  subtile  or  of  too  explosive  a 
quality  to  have  given  ffnancial  rapacity 
tne  power  of  a  grasj).  But,  though  deter- 
red from  contendmg  with  the  moving 
power,  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  determined  to  take  hold  of  the  raw 
material.  When  that  determination  wsa 
liisclosed  the  hard  dealers  in  that  aitiele, 
less  malleable  than  the  metali  n  which  Hiejr 
dealt  beleagured  and  besieged  hoo^frieftds 
of  his  in  such  a  manner,  and  with  Such 
remorseless  pertinacity;  those  men  from 
the  iron  counties  so  pressed  land  so  p^ted 
she  government  of  that  day,  as  weU  as  the 
tnembers  of  that  House,  that  their  fierce 
stnd  ttnbendhig  demands  seemed,— <<  an 
Iron  sleet  of  arrowy  shower,"  stnd  the 
result  was,  an  abandonment  of  the  tax. 


Now,  to  pause  for  a  moweat.    F^om  af 
little  more  than  half  a  million  in  the  year 
1750,  and  from  something  more  than  two 
millions  in  the  year  1791,  the  poor-rates 
of  Engknd  bad  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  in  one  year  of  difficulty  they  had 
amounted  to  eight  millions;  and  it  wae 
not  overrating  them,  if  he  now  took  ihettt 
ai  six  millions.    That  was  iust  three  times 
the  smn  which  was  paid  for  ihem  beibre 
the  war.    The  only  hope  of  relief  to  the 
suffering  classes  lay  in  a  determined  re* 
duciioti   of  the   taxes  which  oppressed 
them.    Not  in  a  paltry  diminution  of  a 
million,  or  a  million  and  a  half,  or  tw^ 
millions,  but  in  lopping  off  at  once  some 
such  considerable  Durden  as  should  enable 
the  starving  farmer  to  live-^b  some  seri- 
ous relief  of  the  community,  which  might 
enable  men  to  exist  under  the  pressure 
that  would  remain.   He  had  already  shown 
that,  under  the  name  of  paying  less  than 
it  paid  in  time  of  war,  the  country,  in  fact, 
was  paying  quite  as  much ;  that,  with  the 
semblance  of  paying  millions  less  than  had 
been  paid  in  the  heart  of  the  war,  the 
country,  id  reality,  paid  seven  millions  a 
jrear  more;  that  with  a  pretence  of  pay** 
ing  less,  the  country  paid  a  million  more 
in  the  present  year,  than  she  had  ever  paid 
in  the  most  extravagant  year  of  the  coa« 
test ;  and  that  in  the  year  just  passed,  her 
situation  bad  been  the  same.     Why,  tbeii» 
even  say  that  taxes  to  the  amount  of  seven 
or  eight  millions  were  now  taken  off,  the 
country  would  still  be  paying  as  much  as 
she  paid  in  1806,  or  1807«<-yearB  of  war 
and  of  profuse  expenditure^^years  of  dfS«* 
tress,  and  almost  of  ruin — ^years  in  which 
the  country  was  told  to  look  forward  te 
peace  for  telief-^years  when  all  tlasses 
were  gulled  out  of  their  money,  and  when 
parliatbent  was  duped  into  becoming  the 
accomplice  of  government,  in  grinding  a 
suffering  peopfo  to  the  uttermost,  and 
when  all  the  €onsohitfo<h  all  the  argument 
all  the   temptation  held  out  was  this-^ 
**  this  cannot  last;  peace  most  cdme;  with 
peace  will  ceme  retrenchment  and  a  tediie^ 
tion  of  tates{  and  wkh  retrenchment  «nd 
i  ledttction  will  retiirn  the  prosperity  of  En^ 
'  gfand.**    ^eaee  l^  come  at  last ;  but  not 
with  <*  healing  oH  its  wings.**  It  had  come 
without  bringing  any  i*eduotion  of  taxes; 
in  ikct,  it  «)mn1  brought  a  poskive  incl^ase 
of  theftk    f  he  ooiaatry  actaally  paid  more 
than  shehad^aSdduringthe  war;  althmtgh 
her  power  of  payment  bad  §o  malfeermy 
decreased.    And  this  part  of  bis  Sttb|e<5t 
brought  him  to  a  poini  upon  which  ht 
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thought  ft  only  fkir  to  vtate,  that  he  differed 
in  opinion  from  a  number  of  eminent  per- 
sons :  he  alluded  to  the  alteration  wnich 
had  taken  place  in  the  currency  of  the 
country.    He  had  not  enjoyed  the  honour 
of  being  a  member  of  the  bullion  com- 
mittee; not  because  he  had  refused  to 
serve,  but  probably  because  he  had  been 
thought  unfit  for  such  an  office.    It  had 
seemed  good,  he  repeated,  to  those  in 
whom  the  selection  had  been  vested,  to 
exclude  his  naroe»  for  some  cause,  from 
the  list;  and  when  the  question  of  his  ex- 
clusion had,  by  his  right  hoo.  friend  near 
him,  been  brought  before  the  house,  it  had 
seemed  good  to  the  House,  to  sanction 
his  being  shut  out.    Of  that  measure  he 
was  far  from  complaining ;  for,  in  truth, 
he  felt  honoured  by  the  rejection.    He 
felt  honoured,  because  it  was  not  the  first 
occasion  upon  which  ministers  had  exer- 
cised the  discretion  intrusted  to  them  in 
the  same    way— because  they  had  only 
treated  him  as,  in  the  year  1797,  they 
treated  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the 
country  (Mr.  Fox),  whom  they  had  then 
excluded  from  the  performance  of  a  simi«> 
lar  duty.    Owing  to  his  exclusion  from 
the  list  of  the  bullion  committee,  he  had 
been  deprived  of  one  opportunity  of  sta- 
ting his  opinion  upon  the  measures  pro- 
jected ;  and  illness,  which  prevented  his 
attendance  in  the  House,  had  precluded 
iiim,   in  another  8tage>  from  protesting 
against  them ;  3ret  ha  could  not  but  think, 
upon  deep  consideration,  that  the  House 
at  that  time  had  taken  a  most  unfortunate 
step.    He  imputed  no  blame  upon  that 
point  to  ministers ;  still  less  did  he  cast 
refiections  upon  others,  who,  with  perfect 
consistency,  had  abettedthe  course  chosen. 
That  which  he  chiefly  did  blame  was,  the 
-original  sin  of  1797,  which,  first  interferine 
with  the  currency  of  the  country,  distorted 
-the  whole  face  of  its  internal  aftaira— made 
it  Impossible  for  any  man  in  it  to  say  from 
year  to  year,  or  even  from  month  to  month, 
what  he  was  worth^-and  threw  all  its  in- 
terests  into  such  a  state  at  last,  that  a 
return  to  the  original  sy^em  was  attended 
with  greater  evils  than  had  at  first  induced 
nhat  mtem  to  be  departed  from.    To  say 
ihat  he  now  was  aware  of  any  mode  by 
which  the  currency  of  the  country  could 
at  that  time  have  been    regulated,  was 
goln^  farther  than  the  present  question 
required ;  but  he  could  not  help  lamenting 
that  more  attention  had  not  been  paid 
to  the  enomaous  amount  of  the  evils  that 
were  certain  under  th^  course  adopted. 


How  bad  soever  a  depreciated  currency 
might  be — however  bad,  as  example,  the 
tampering  with  it  permanently — ^how* 
ever  detrimental  to  the  character  of  go- 
vernment and  of  the  country— yet  hecould 
not  help  regretting  most  deeply — always 
admitting  the  case  to  be  a  mere  choice  of 
evils,  and  of  evils,  the  least  of  which  was 
frightfully  enormous — that  only  one  side  of 
the  dilemma  had  been  viewed,  and  that 
reference  had  not  been  made  to  the  fatal 
prospect  presented  by  the  other. 

Once  more  let  it  be  borne  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  House,  that  not  only  a  re- 
lief, but  a  great  and  invaluable  relief  mi^ht 
be  afforded  to  all  classes  by  a  reductioa 
in  taxation*    Let  nothing  which  he  mi^ht 
say  be  taken  as  a  waver  of  that  conclusion 
—a  conclusion  which  was  warranted  by 
the  facts  as  well  as  by  the  principlea  oif 
the  case— which  was  evident  alike  fironk 
theory  and  from  daily  experience — a  con* 
elusion  from  which  he  firmlv  believed  not 
three  men  in  the  House  would  dissent,  and 
not  one  man  out  of  it:  for,  where  was 
the  man  who  could  refuse  to  aidmtt  that  the 
grand  source  of  relief  to  the  country  most 
be  in  a  diminution  of  its  burdens?    Still, 
while  he  feh  all  the  value  of  reduction,  he 
felt  that,  spite  of  all  reduction,  much  pres- 
sure roust  remain.    It  would  be  deceiving 
the  House,  if  he  were  to  hesitate  in  avow- 
ing, that,  after  every  resource  of  economy 
was  exhausted,  much  evil  would  continue 
to  exist.    He  dki  not  mean  to  convey  an 
impression  that  the  evil  so  remaining  wood 
be  intolerable:  the  relief  that  retrench- 
ment and  reduQ^on  would  afford  would 
give  the  country  spirit  to  endure  the  bur- 
den that  was  left ;  but  a  very  considerable 
burden  would  be  left.     And  here,  again, 
the  pressure  fell  most  heavily  upon  the  agri- 
cultural classes,  in  consequnece  of  the 
peculiar  situation  of  their  aflairs.    It  was 
often  said,  with  reference  to  the  subject  of 
prices,  that  they  were  not  lower  now  than 
they  had  been  before  the  war.    Perhaps 
they  were  not  quite  so  low.  Then  why,  it 
was  asked  could  not  wen  bear  low  prices 
now,  as  they  bore  them  in  1792  and  179S  ? 
If  there  were  no  taxes  in  the  country,  nor 
any  debts  existms,  they  could  bear  them. 
Independently  ofthe  overwhelming  pub- 
lic debt,  the  debts  of  individuals  to  each 
other  were  to  be  considered;  and  the  al-. 
terations  in  the  currency,  both  the  rising 
it  and  the  sinking  it,  had  been  most  fatfd 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  act 
of  1797  had   fed  to  facilities  both    of 
cash  and  of  credit ;  and  these  facilities  bad 
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led  to  speculationti  the  effects  of  which 
Wereftpparent  io  our  Gazette.  It  was  not 
to  traoers  that  such  speculations  had  been 
confined.    Professional    men   had    been 
tempted  to  adventure— 4nen  who  would 
never  have  dreamt  of  speculation,  had  the 
currency  remained  inits  natural  and  healthy 
state.    Buty  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  ad- 
venturers, had  stood  the  agricultural  in- 
terest, whose  names  were  excluded  from 
the  list  of  bankrupts,  but  whose  distress 
was  apparent,  from  signs  which  could  not 
be  mistaken.    To  those  very  speculations 
of  the  agriculturists  part  of  the  present 
distress  was  attributable.    Their  profits 
tempted  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer : 
their  exertions  had  a  tendency  to  over- 
production ;  and  with  all  this  went  on  a 
facility  of  contracting  debts,  which,  under 
any   other  state  of  the  currency,  they 
would  not  have  incurred,  if  they  could, 
and  which  they  could  not  have  contracted 
even  had  they  been  so  disposed.    It  was 
said,  that  the  land-owners  had  flourished 
under  that  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
while  all  the  other  interests  of  the  country 
had  been  suffering — that  Uie  farmers  had 
benefited  by  high  prices,  which  crushed 
the  trader  and  manufacturer.    But  the 
manufacturer  had  the  means  of  evading 
those     high   prices,    by    the    mass     of 
machinery  which  he  substituted  for  human 
labour.    The  cotton-machinery   was   so 
improved  within   the    last   thirty  years, 
chieflj  in  consequeoce  of  high  prices  and 
taxation,  that  one  man  produced  now  one 
hundred  times  as  much  as  he  had  pro- 
duced formerly.    It  was  not  so  with  the 
agriculturist.   The  improvements  in  farm- 
ing had  certainly  been  considerable ;  but 
a  man  could  not  produce  a  hundred  times 
as  much  as  he  had  produced  formerly. 
Nor  was  the  gain  dunng  those  years  of 
high  prices  so  completely  one  way  as  had 
been  assumed.    Whilst  the  /armers  were 
speculatiiig  in  land,  other  classes  specu- 
lated ip  money ;  and  the  power  of  specu- 
lation accrued  equally  to  both,  from  the 
state  of  the  revenue  and  the  condition  of 
the  currency.    The  farmer  was  chareed 
with  having  made  exclusive  benefit.    Let 
it  be  remembered,  that  every  man  who 
had  at  one  time  lent  government  50/.  was 
now  a  creditor  to  the  amount  of  100/. 
That  millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  had 
been  borrowed,  and  sometimes  as  low  as 
48  or  49.    He  knew  that  the  3  per  cents, 
had  been  as  low  as  47i  ;  and  he  was  sure 
many  loans  had  been  made  as  low  as  from 
50  to  60|  others  between  60  and  70 ;  and 


no  smaller  an  amonnt  than  30Q,OOQ|OO(ML 
had  been  borrowed  during  those  years  of 
depreciation.    All  those  loans  nad  now 
risen  from  30  to  50  per  cent. ;  for  the  cre- 
ditor could  not  be  paid  off  unless  by  giving 
him  his  100/. ;  ana  so  far,  at  least,  others^ 
besides  the  farmers  had  made  their  profit 
out  of  the  distresses  of  the  country.    He 
hoped  he  should  not  be  mistaken.    He 
was  far  from  meaning  to  state  the  fact  in« 
vidiously ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  said,  that 
all  the  gain  of  the  expensive  years  had 
fallen  exclusively  to  the  share  of  the  agri- 
culturists.   If  the  loss  was  not  entirely 
upon  the  monied  roan,  neither  was  the 
profit  entirely  with  the  farmer.    If  the 
article  in  which  the  farmer  dealt  had  risen, 
his  rent  had  risen  with  it.  Then  he  had  him« 
self,  as  a  consumer  and  a  purchaser  of 
labour,  been  affected  by  his  own  high 
prices.    Then,   too,  he  had  enjoyed  all 
the  blessings  of  the  income-tax,  pursuing 
the  increase  of  his  nominal  gains.     The 
fiends  of  the  exchequer  were  up  with  him 
at  every  step ;  and  they  diminished  his 
advantages  at  least,  if  they  could  not  seize 
them  altogether.  Nor  was  this  the  whole. 
The  debts  which  a  depreciated. currency 
had  stimulated  him  to  mcur,  he  was  now 
compelled  to  pay  by  selling  at  low  prices* 
With  an  income  nominally  reduced,  he 
had  to  pay  the  same  amount  of  fixed 
money  which  he  had  borrowed  from  his 
creditors.    Suppose  a  man  to  have  an  in- 
come of  10,000/.  a  year,  arising  from  his 
rents,  5,000/.  of  which  was  to  go  in  fixed 
money  payments.    If  rents  fell  ^ihy  per 
cent.,  which  was  the  case  with  many  land* 
holders  at  the  present  time,  that  man's  in* 
come  was  entirely  gone.    If  rents  fell  25 
per  cent.,  which  was  perhaps  the  minimum 
at  the  present  moment,  half  his  income 
was  gone  in  the  same  way.    So  that,  in- 
stead of  being  a  man  of  10,000/.  a  year, 
he  was  in  reality  a  man  of  only  2,500/. 
Having  now  returned  to  the  old  system  of 
currency,  the  first  mode  of  alleviating  the 
misery  of  the  farmer  was,  to  relieve  him 
from  the  taxes  by  which  he  was  oppressed. 
Still,  in  defiance  of  all  retrenchment  and 
all  economy,  much  of  public  burden  would 
necessarily  remain :  and  he  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  if,  aflcr  all  the  re- 
sources of  economy  were  exhausted— if 
afler  every  possible  reduction  had  been 
effected^if  afler  a  large  amount  of  load 
was  taken  off,  the  country  should  still  find 
the  state  of  the  farming  interest  so  bad, 
that  landed  gentlemen  could  not  continue 
to  exist  in  such  a  state  of  things,  he  wi^ 
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not  prepai ed  to  say  that  the  country  ought 
not  to  go  Btill  farther  in  relief.  His  de« 
cided  opinion  upon  the  subject  was,  that 
where  the  pressure  was  so  great  and  the 
interest  so  mighty — for  the  very  existence 
of  the  state  was  bound  up  in  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  land— the  country  had  only 
one  limit  to  relief— the  making  that  re- 
lief decidedly  effectual — that  if  one  mea- 
sure of  reduction  would  not  do,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  another,  and  from  thence 
to  another;  and  that  if  all  reductions 
were  found  insufficient,  the  country  must 
prepare  for  other  measures,  for  measures 
only  to  be  justified  by  a  paramount  unrea- 
soning necessity.  [Loud  Cheers.]  To 
tamper  with  the  public  faith ;  to  ,  sully 
the  honour  of  the  country;  to  declare 
a  national  bankruptcy  i— -Good  God !  who 
in  his  senses  could  recommend  it? — 
To  raise  the  denomination  of  the  cur- 
rency higher  ?  That  was  a  gentler  form 
of  speech ;  but  it  amounted  pretty  nearly 
to  the  same  thine.  To  attack  the  standard 
secretly  or  openly  ?  Acts  differing  only 
from  each  other,  as  open  violence  difiered 
from  secret  fraud.  He  did  not  say  that  the 
country  ought  to  make  up  its  mind  easily 
to  such  a  course ;  for  it  was  one  thing  to 
have  kept  the  currency  where  it  was  a  few 
years  ago,  and  another  thing,  having  re- 
established it,  again  to  alter  the  standard. 
Many  persons  would  have  agreed  to  keep 
the  currency  down,  where  it  would  have 
been  to  the  great  and  equitable  relief  of 
the  country,  if  it  had  remained,  who  would 
not  now  agree  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  to 
change  the  state  of  things  once  more. 
And  with  cause;  for  the  thmg  itself  would 
be  worse,  and  the  example  would  be  ten 
thousand  times  worse,  as  it  would  be  easier 
to  follow  it  in  cases  of  future  difficulty. 
But  necessity— if  necessity  did  come — if 
that  hour  did  arrive,  when  there  was  no 
possibility  of  negociation,  whose  mandate 
was  peremptory  and  must  instantly  be 
obeyed !  and  he  should  say  that  the  hour 
of  nccessitv  was  come,  if  the  landowners 
of  England  were  to  continue  permanently 
in  the  state,  or  in  any  thing  like  the  state, 
in  which  they  now  stood :  for  it  was  well 
to  talk,  in  honied  accents,  of  suiting  the 
supply  to  the  demand,  and  throwing  bad 
land  out  of  cultivation— of  changea  ip 
society,  from  one  employment  to  another 
—of  transfer  (for  that  was  an  expression 
which  did  wonders),  andof  what  one  man 
lost  being  gainea  by  another.  These 
words— however  smoothly  they  might 
4pund  upon  the  tongue,  would  be  found, 


if  interpreted,  foil  of  serious  and  of  dan^ 
gerous  meaning.  They  supposed  the  lay- 
ing waste  of  a  large  and  fair  proportion  of 
England — the  breaking  up  of  all  endearing 
connexions;  the  destruction  of  all  locu 
attachments— the  most  frightful  agonies  to 
which  the  human  mind  could  be  subjected* 
They  looked  to  the  tearing  up  by  the  roots 
that  fabric  of  society  which  might  flourish 
perhaps  in  this  country,  most  ornamentcdly 
towards  its  summit,  but  which  was  bot- 
tomed upon  thefoundation|of  a  solid  landed 
interest,  and  which  must  crumble  into  dust 
when  that  landed  interest  should  be  no 
more.  And  he  said  that  the  landed  in- 
terest was  no  more,  when  proprietors  were 
reduced  to  traffic  in  securities— <when  they 
were  compelled,  from  day  to  day,  to  a  life 
of  traffic  and  of  speculation,  instead  of  liv- 
ing like  country  gentlemen,  andffentlemen 
of  England.  To  be  distressed  by  every 
little  neighbour  within  sight  of  his  gate ; 
to  be  fearful  at  the  approach  of  every  new 
coiner;  to  glean  a  scanty  pittance  of  rent 
from  a  tenantry,  as  sufltering  as  them- 
selves ;  and  at  last  having  gleaned  from 
that  tenantry  all  their  earnings,  to  be 
forced  to  come  upon  their  savings;  and, 
their  savings  being  exhausted,  to  be  obliged 
to  drive  them  out  or  sell  them  up,  taking 
the  rent  (as  it  was  now  taken)  out  of  tho 
farmer's  capital,  and  not  out  of  his  re- 
venue ;  and  then  being  forced  to  mortgage 
and  eventually  to  sell ;  then  the  process  of 
transfer,  as  it  was  called,  became  com- 
plete ;  and,  instead  of  the  former  owners, 
a  new  race  of  proprietors  were  distribute 
ed  through  the  country.  To  that  conclu* 
sion  the  thing  must,  after  all,  come.  Persons 
talked  of  the  ruin  of  the  landed  interest : 
but  it  was  not  meant  to  say  that  pro- 
prietors would  be  destroyed :  that  the  land 
would  become  steril  or  sink  in  the  sea,  or 
that  the  houses  would  be  levelled,  and  the 
owners  exterminated.  No :  what  was  to 
be  understood  by  the  ruin  of  a  great  class, 
and  by  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  most 
commanding  interests  in  the  country,  was 
shortly  this— a  great  change  of  property ; 
much  individual  misery ;  the  whole  rela- 
tions of  the  class  destroyed ;  or  the  relations 
of  that  class  to  the  rest  of  society,  and  those 
of  its  members  to  each  other.  Such  was  what 
was  called  the  destruction  of  a  class:  and 
when  it  happened  to  a  community,  it  b^ 
came  the  destruction  of  a  state.  [Cheers^] 
Once  more  then,  if  economy  was  not 
found  effectual,  parliament  was  bound  to 
do  that  which  would  be  effectual ;  for,  at 
all  events  and  at  all  hazards,  it  was  their 
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datj  to  WK9t  the  «ttte«  God  forbid,  that 
any  man  diould  even  whisper  such  an  ex- 
pedient as  that,  from  which  every  welI-con« 
Btitiited  mind  mutt  reooil»  the  compound* 
ing  with  the  pubh'c  creditor,  or  the  tam- 
pering with  toe  currency— while  parlia- 
ment  pomested  Ihe^  power  of  relieving  the 
existing  dtatresSy  by  a  dimioation  of  taxa- 
tion, and  bj  the  enioroemeot  of  economy  1 
He  said,  therefore,  that  the  ooly  meesure 
of  mitigating  the  great  evil  which  at  present 
oppressed  society  was,  to  reduce,  by  everj 
expedient,  the  burdens  of  taxation.  This 
was  to  be  done  by  real  and  efficient  re- 
trenchmeot,  not  by  lopping  off  the  sala- 
ries of  petty  clerks,  and  by  little  jobs  of 
that  kind,  such  as  consolidating  a  few 
in  one,  to  serve  the  dependant 


of  some  great  nan.  It  was  not  by  petty 
unjust  savings  of  thb  kind  that  real  re* 
trenchment  was  to  be  effected— 4ut  by 
beginning  at  the  highest  and  going  down 
to  tlie  ioweet  aaknes,  till  every  dass  of 
she  state  was  incladed.  He  hoped  they 
wooki  not  be  any  longer  told,  that  pablie 
niea  were  not  to  be  borae  hard  upoa,  when 
it  was  the  fiict  that  they  wene  the  eoiy 
dan  who  bad  not  suffisred  enormously. 
IlCheers.]  He  would  not  say  whether 
they  ought  to  be  reduced  15  or  iN>  fwr 
oeat;  iMit  theyonght  to  be  reduced  ia 
aochm  proportion  as  would  be  Itkely  to 
give  efficient  relief  to  the  auffermg  dasaes 
of  the  conuDunity.  He  had  looSaed  into 
the  pofKrs  on  the  table  with  respect  to 
the  reduction  \  be  did  not  snake  any  re- 
Umace  to  this  year  or  to  the  one  mtUion 
aaid  a  half  to  be  deducted,  half  amiHion 
of  wfaidi  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  death 
of  Buonaparte,  an^  another  regrettedeinent 
— 4he  lamented  death  of  the  Qaeen.  The 
docoaasnt  to  wbidi  he  was  about  to  refer 
cantaiaed  the  changes  which  bad  taken 
plaoB  in  thesalaries  of  pablie  officers  fton 
the  year  17d2  to  the  present  tkn&  To 
abew  bow  impossible  it  was  to  jnepose  con- 
fidence In  men,  who  aaid  that  they  had 
iffought  the  expenditure  x£  the  country  as 
lew  as  it  couM  be  bseogfat,  be  would  m*- 
ftr  m  the  first  place,  to  the  papers  of  last 
yeae.  He  found  inone  place  an  aooonnt 
sif  offices  aboliabed,  or  sasd  to  foe  abdiahed, 
at  die  OKpiratioo  oftbelnooaM  tax;  and 
in  thatdepartment,kappeai!ed,tfaatplaces 
sscre  cut  off  to  the  amount  of  liySOQLa 
yaab  Now«  aooording  to  Mn  Fenoevars 
act,  penoDSxetmngaftera  longemploy- 
snent  irom  puUic  offices,  were  allowed  a 
nticing  pension,  according  to  the  leaglih 
of  tbetr  service,    Those  who  had  serml 


twenty  years,  retired  upon  one  hdf  tbek 

salary;  those  who  had  served  thirty 
years,  took  two  thirds ;  and  forty  years, 
three  fourths,  aod  so  on*  Now,  it  might 
fairly  be  doubted,  whether  persons  whoae 
offices  were  abolished  stood  eatiiled  tosoch 
large  allowances  as  those  who  retired  from 
age  or  infirmity;  but,  at  all  events,  if  the 
liberality  of  ministers  was  to  give  to  those 
persons  thefulibenefitoftheactin  question, 
K  might  reasonably  have  been  expected 
that  they  would  not  have  gone  beyood  it* 
How  did  the  fact  stand  ?  Siaiply  thes— 
the  offices  abolished  amounted  to  l»5O0i4 
a  year.  The  ssving  to  the  publie  by  that 
abolition  was  200L  But  he  would  show 
that  within  the  last  few  years,  eugmenta- 
tion  rather  then  diasinution  of  stif^nd  ksd 
been  ^oiog  on;  or  that  they  had  been 
marching  hand  ie  hand,  the  one  at  least 
as  operative  as  the  other.  The  yeaia 
1815  and  1616  had  been  years  of  lew 
prices  and  of  affiicted  eopnomv ;  iwd  the 
year  1816,  one  would  have  tbeoght,  of 
all  the  yearn  in  the  cirele,  was  the  Archest 
froas  warranting  an  incranae  of  salary. 
And  3fet,  be  found  the  commissioners  of 
Castoms  and  of  Exdse,  aod  the  chairmen 
of  those  boards,  in  the  year  1816,  en* 
dowed  with  aa  addition  to  their  afaready 
oonsideiable  stipend*  At  a  time  when,  in- 
etoad  of  adding  any  thing,  part  ought  to 
have  been  tdcen  away,  these  increasee 
wave  given,  as  compensations  for  loss 
of  patronage.  Two  or  three  yachts  had 
been  laid  up,  the  aomination  of  officers 
to  them  ceased ;  and  that  was  a  calamity 
to  be  made  up  by  an  increase  of  sslary  I 
Bat  the  taste  of  nunisters  in  these 
matters  was  quite  ddightful,  as  well  as 
the  neatness,  the  noifonnity  which  their 
arrangements  displsyed :  for,  to  preserve 
the  symmetry  of  the  wihole  set  of 
offices,  the  eommiasiaoers  of  Staospa  got 
the  aaaie  increase  of  sahiry^  although 
they  had  last  no  patronaee  at  all* 
[A  member  hofo  said,  that  the  commis* 
sinnem  of  Stamps  had  lost  some  patron- 
age, j  He  could  not  bat  be  delighted  at 
the  jtyile  «n  whidh  these  ngbts  were  as* 
serted,  and  t±  the  nicety  with  which  the 
worth  of  patronage  was  estimated  in  mo* 
ney.  But  liiere  was  another  instance  of 
aogowntation  in  the  year  lfil7«  which  was 
really  wostl^  the  attention  of  the  House  s 
It  was,  totheaalary  of  the  secretory  of  the 
board  of  contrd.  The  original  sdaryat* 
teched  to  that  aituation  was  l,50(V.a  year. 
It  was  thought,  however,  that  l^SmL  a 
year  waa  too  little  for  an  office  of  snob 
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teporcance,  and  in  1813  or  1814»  800/.  a 
year  was  added,  makiog  the  salary  1,800/. 
Within  two  years  after,  to  wit  in  the  vear 
1815,  it  was  discovered  that  the  hon. 
member  who  digniEed  the  office  had  been 
no  less  than  five  years  in  possession  of  his 
atiuatioo.  Conduct  so  praiseworthy  could 
Dot  decently  go  unrewarded.    If  such  an 
act  did  not  deserve  remuneration,  what 
did  ?  If  it  was  not  merit  who  could  hope 
to  be  meritorious?       Five  years  in  his 
post !  It  was  a  signal  instance  of  that  pro- 
pensity to  keep  place,  which  was  the  sup- 
port of  ministers,  and  the  blessing  of  the 
Gountrv !   ^Much  laughter.]     **  Let  his 
aalsry, '  said  ministers  with  one  voice-* 
**  be  increased  200/.  a  jrear.'*    And  for 
the  hon.  secretary's  religious  adherence  to 
«Sce,  and  m  an  encouragement  to  him  to 
persevere  still  further  in  the  same  virtuous 
Goorse,  his  salary,  from  1,800/.  was  raised 
to  2fi6oL  per  annum.  So  bright  a  reward 
for  meritorious  conduct  could  scarcely 
fiul  to  produce  the  best  effects:  and  in 
fiict,the  honourable  secretary  continued 
two  years  longer  in  office,  to  evince  his 

Satitude  for  the  bounty  which  had  been 
owered  upon  him.     Wl^Lltwo  years 
more?     he    must   be   reirarded    again 
[shouts  of  laughter! -.-or  the  state  will  go 
to  decay  for  want  of  steady  servants  I    It 
wouM  be  io  vain  to  have  great  places  of 
lAOOk  and  2»0002.  a  year,  if  they  did  not 
reward  fideh'ty  like  this!    Accordingly, 
the  salary  was  advanced  200/.  a  year  more, 
attainmg  then— it  was  hard  to  say  the 
masimum^^hui  attaining  the  line   upon 
which  it  rested  just  at  present*    After  re- 
trenchment promised  to  the  House  and 
to  the  country ;  after  pledges  of  retrench- 
ment year  after  year  carried  up  to  the 
Throne:  and  after  a  direct  report  from 
the  committee  of  finance,  recommending 
that  no  such  augmentations  to  salaries 
•should  be  made,  **  because  the  committee 
tboiight  the  principle  was  liable  to  abuse,** 
at|oh  was  the  course  that  ministers  had 
iakeo*    The  very  instance  which  had  lust 
been  quoted  proved,  that  the  words  of  the 
finance  committee  had  been  prophetic; 
but  if  the  country  wished  to  continue  as  a 
nation  at^all^-if  she  was  to  be  raised,  or 
attempted  to  be  raised  from  bankruptcy 
and  from  mini  the  spsle  of  her  expendi- 
ture Buist  be  in  reality  reduced.      What 
were  the  plans  to  which  other  gentlemen 
looked  forward*  it  was  not  for  him  to  say ; 
he  trusted  only  that  among  all  the  per- 
sons to  whom  be  wa$  now  speaking  there 
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no  individual  irfio  would  lend  an  ear 
to  relievmg  the  distresses  of  the  landed 
interest  by  increasing  in  any  way  the  faci- 
lity of  borrowing.  Whether  that  borrow- 
ing was  to  be  from  government  directly, 
so  as  to  subject  the  farmers  to  the  only 
curse  with  which  they  were  not  yet 
afflicted^— Exchequer  process ;  or  whether 
it  was  to  come  through  any  intermediate 
channel,  it  would  turn  out  to  be  an  ag- 
gravation rather  than  a  mitigation  of  the 
evil.  He  warned  them,  for  he  had  heard 
portentous  reports,  against  opening  their 
ears  to  any  proposition  for  changing  the 
taxes,  or  (or  shifting  the  burthen  from 
one  set  of  sufferers  to  another.  Such  a 
measure,  let  land-owners  be  assured, 
would  affi)rd  them,  even  at  the  present 
moment,  very  slight  relief:  and  would 
I  tend  most  inevitably  to  the  revival  of  the 
income-tax.  Let  the  country  profit  by 
the  experience  of  former  years ;  let  the 
people  recollect  the  manner  in  which  the 
income-tax  had  been  introduced,  the  al- 
most imperceptible  degrees  by  which  it 
had  grown  up,  and  the  curse  which  it  had 
eventually  become !  Let  those  who  had 
groaned  under  that  precious  impost  be- 
ware, now  they  had  got  rid  of  it,  haw 
they  opened  a  door  to  its  return  !  Let 
them  judge,  if  the  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer onoemore  got  his  foot  upon  that 
chosen  ffround,  if  he  would  ever  abandon 
it  until  be  had  drained  them  otebeir  last 
ahilling.  However  light  th^^recsure 
might  first  appear,  it  would  soon  be  se- 
verely and  oppressively  felt : — 

^  Parva  meta  piisso :   mox  sese  attoUt  in 

auras, 
Ingrediturque  so^." 

If  they  looked  to  the  returns  of  what  the 
landed  interest  had  paid,  and  considered* 
the  maqy  burthens  with  which  they  were 
at  present  oppressed,  it  would  be  evident 
that  such  a  t^x,  however  modified,  was 
one  which  they  could  not  endure.  But 
his  objection  was  not  merely  to  the  un- 
equal pressure  of  taxation  which  would 
be  thus  produced,  but  to  the^  enormous 
glut  which  would  be  thereby  given  to  the 
grossest  extravagaoce.  From  ail  he  had 
heard,  not  from  ministers,  but  from  those 
adherents  who  too  much  countenanced 
them,  he  felt  he  should  not  be  discharg- 
ing his  duty  if  he  did  not  guard  mem- 
bers against  those  visionsry  schemes  by 
which  It  was  proposed  to  aid  the  distressed 
classes^schemef,  visionary  in  every  thirg 
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from  which  real  relief  could  be  expected, 
and  substantial  lu  nothing  but  in  their 
being  a  bar  to  a  practical  reduction  of 
taxation. 

In  concluding  bis  observations,  which 
he  feared  had  been  already  too  many,  he 
begged  again  to  state,  in  order  to  guard 
himself  against  any  misconstruction,  that 
there  was  nothing  m  the  resolution  which 
he  was  about  to  submit,  that  would  pledge 
any  member  to  any  particular  kind  of  re- 
duction or  retrencnment.      Those   who 
still  maintained. the  foolish  and  extrara- 
vant  idea,  that  a  sinking  fund,  such  as 
ours  ought  to  be  supported,  might  still 
vote  for  his  resolution,  because  there  was 
nothing  in  it  which    directly   militated 
against  that  system.    Those  who  opposed 
that  system  as  one,  the  deception  and  fal- 
lacy of  which  had  already  been  exposed, 
might  also  vote  with  him  wilhout  any  vio- 
lation of  political  feeling.     All  that  the 
resolution  said  was,  that  a  reduction  of 
taxation  was  necessary  to  the   relief  of 
the  country ;  and,  therefore,  all  the  gen- 
tlemen who  were  of  opinion  (and  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  many  hon.  mem- 
bers in  that  House  thought  with  him  at 
least)  might  all  give  their  votes  with  him 
in  safety.    The  only  persons  whose  votes 
he  could  not  ask,  whose  votes  he  could 
not  expect,  were  those  who  imagined  that 
there  was  another  nostrum  more  effica- 
cious Hd  the  remedy  which  he  proposed ; 
—who  imagined  that  the  taxes,  and  those 
who  lived  by  the  taxes,  were  a  benefit  to 
the  country— -who   imagined,  with  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  a  reduc- 
tion would  be  a  serious  and  crying  evil  to 
society.    The  hon.  and  learned  member 
concluded,  amidst  loud  cheers,  by  moving 
<*  That  it  is  the  bounden  duty   of  this 
House,  well-considering  the  pressure  of 
Public  Burthens  upon  all,  but  especially 
the  Agricultural  Classes,  to  obtain  for  the 
suffering  People  of  these  Realms  such  a 
reduction  of  the  taxes  as  may  be  suited  to 
the  change  in  the  value  of  money,  and 
may  afford  an  immediate  relief  to  the 
distresses  of  the  Countrv.'' 

The  Marquis  o>i  Loniondtrry  said,  that 
in  rising  to  address  the  House  after  the 
long,  the  able,  and  elaborate  speech  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  member,  he  could 
assure  them,  that  if  he  felt  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  proposition  which  had 
been  laid  down  (in  no  very  practical  or 
intelligible  shape  he  must  admit),  he 
would  at  once  accede  to  it.  The  hon. 
and  learned  member  had  certainly  a  right 


to  propose  the  reduction  of  the  expendi- 
ture, and  the  introduction  of  economy, 
to  the  utmost  farthing ;   as  such  a  propo- 
sition would  be  of  course  submitted  to 
the  good  sense  and  discernment  of  the 
House.    But  he  roust  condemn  and  set 
his  face  against  the  cloaked  and  mysteri- 
ous terms  in  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  had  hinted  at  the  measures  to 
which  the  landed  interests  were  to  look 
for  protection.  He  felt  pleased  and  grati- 
fied at  being  relieved  from  the  necessity 
of  following  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
through  all  the  florid  declamation  with 
which  he  had  favoured  the  House,  or  of 
removing  from  their  minds  the  horrors 
which  that  declamation  was  calculated  to 
inspire.    When    the    hon.    and   learned 
member  could  convince  that  House  that 
the  reductions  which  he  proposed  could 
be  made  without  any  injury  to  the  state, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  could  his  proposed 
plan  be  put  in  execution.    In  looking  to 
the  extensive  ran^e,  and  lengthened  de- 
tail of  argument,  mto  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  had  gone,  he  could  assure 
those  who  heard  him,  that  if,  in  the  course 
of  that  argument,  any  practical  remedy 
which  could  be  supported  by  sense  or 
I  reason  had  been   submitted  to  him,  he 
1  would  not  have  opposed  it ;  lior  ought  he, 
perhaps,  to  have   immediately  followed 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  in  what  he 
had  proposed,  for  he  had  the  honour  of 
sitting  amongst  gentlemen  who  were  much 
better  able  to  detect  and  expose  the  falla- 
cies of  that  hon.  and  learned  member 
than  he  could  pretend  to  be.    But  that 
was  not  now  the  question.    The  question 
to  be  considered  was,  what  was  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  hon.  and  learned  mera- 
bejr  had  placed  himself,  the  House  (for 
not  even  the  House  itself  had  escaped  his 
lash^,  and  the  country,  by  the  present 
motion.    Were  they  to  follow  implicitly 
the  doctrines  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman ?    Were  they  at  once  to  pin  their 
faith  on  what  had  been  advanced  by  bira? 
No :  they  must  look  to  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the   case;    they  must   take 
within  their  view  the  various  interests  of 
the  country  ;  and  after  having  so  done,  it 
would  be  their  duty  to  adopt  such  mea- 
sures as  in  their  wisdom   they  deemed 
most  effective  in  affording    relief,     in 
coming  to  a  decision  upon  ihis  question, 
he  was  sure  that  gentlemen  would  dis- 
charge their  duty  faithfully  to  themselves, 
their     constituents,     and    to    posterity. 
He  should  now  proceed  to  touch  upon 
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ilODie  of  the  leadiag  topics  of  the  I)on.  | 
and  learned  member's  speech :  and  here 
he  must  observe,  that  if  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  had  felt  satisfied  that  the 
distresses  he  described  existed,  and  that 
the  remedy  he  propc^^d  was  absolutely 
necessary,  then  that  hon,   and .  learned 
member  should  not  have  arraigned  the 
conduct  of  government  in  entering  into 
the  last  war;    he  should  not  have  en- 
deavoured to  throw  out  calumnies,  not 
only  against  ministers  but  against  parlia- 
ment itself;  he  should  have  kept  in  view 
the  public  interests  and  the   public  in- 
terests only ;    and,  above  all,  he  should 
have  trusted  something  to  persons  who,  i 
from  their  official  situations,  were  likely 
to  be   better  informed  as   tp  the   de- 
tails   of    the   situation     of    the    coun- 
try than  the  hon.  member  was  likely  to 
be.    But  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
had  not  done  this :    nay,  so  anxious  were 
he  and    his   friends  upon   the  subject, 
tliat  they  were  prepared  on  the  opening 
of  parliament— upon  the  first  hearing  of 
the  address,  to  call  for  the  final  decision 
of  the  House  upon  this  great  question — 
a  question  which  involved  the  first  and 
dearest    interests   of   the   country,   and 
entangled  as  it  was  by  a  variety  of  con- 
siderations.   He  should  here  point  out 
the  difference  between  his  own  conduct 
and  that  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
upon  this  occasion.  The  hon.  and  learned 
member   endeavoured   to  press,   or   he 
would  say  entrap  the  House,  into  a  pre- 
mature decision  upon  the  question  ;  while 
he  (lord  L.)  felt  that  he  should  be  guilty 
of  a  dereliction  of  duty  as  a  minister  of 
the  Crown,  if  he  proposed  for. their, deci- 
sion a  question  of  such  griive  and  vital 
importance,  without  giving  time  for  the 
fullest  and   most  serious   consideration. 
The  hon.  and  learned  member,  however, 
would  have  the  decided  opinions  of  the 
House  delivered  at  once  upon  this  great 
question.   But  this  was  not  all.   The  hon. 
and  learned  member  had  found  fault  with 
the  last  war ;   and  particularly  with  the 
expenditure  of  the  last  three  years  of 
that  war.  He  would  ask  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed gentleman,  he  would  ask  the  House, 
whether  this  was  a  proper  period  at  which 
to  introduce  such  a  question  ?   He  would 
call  upon  them  to  recollect,  that  during  a 
part  of  ^at  war,  the  gentlemen  opposite 
were  as  mdy  to  grant  supplies  as  minis- 
ters were  to  ask  for  them?     And   he 
should  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  it  'was   owing  to  the  expenditure^ 


that  this  country  owed  the  proud  situa- 
tion which  she  now  held  among  the  na- 
tions of  Europe.    The  hon.  and  learned 
member  bad  also  attacked   the  finance 
committee  of  1 8 1 7,  and  had  described  them 
as  persons  entirely  subservient  to  minis- 
ters.   Now  he  would  put  it  to  the  House 
whether  this  was  dealing  fairly  with  those 
gentlemen  ?     He  would  put  it  to  those 
who  beard  him,  whether  that  committee 
did  not  consist  of  gentlemen  of  as  honour- 
able and  as  independent  character  as  any 
to  be  found,  either  in  that  House  or  the 
country.    But  it  was  one  thing  to  devise 
and  carry  on  measures  duripg  a  period  pf 
danger  and  difficulty,  and  another  to  find 
fault  when  those  dangers  and  difficulties 
were  overcome.    The  hon.  and  learned 
member  had  talked  of  the  estimates,  and 
of  their  enormous   amount   during   the 
war ;   but  were  those  to  be  coolly  calcu- 
lated in   moments  when  the  honour  of 
the   British   arms   was   engaged?    Was 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  in  drawing  up 
the  lines  at  Torres  Vedras,  to  calculate 
the  estimates  of  his  expenses,  and  8us-« 
pend  his  operations  until  those  estimates 
could  be  discussed  in  parliament  ?     Had 
such   been   the  .practice,  of  that   great 
captain,   the   country   would    not   have 
had  to  record  so  many  glorious  achieve- 
ments of  her  armies  under  his  command.   . 
But,  when  estimates,  and  their  pressure 
upon  the  country  were  talked^  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  the  fever  V  military 
glory,  as  it  was  called,  was  not  all  on  the 
ministerial  side  of  the  House..   He  re- 
collected well  that  a  main  support  was  given 
to  those  military  measures  from  the  other 
side ;   and  he  also  recollected,  that  not  a 
word  was  said  about  the  amount  of  those 
estimates     when     the     enemy    was    at 
Boulogne,    and  we  were   fortifying    the 
heights  at  Dover.     At  that  time  an  hon. 
member,  general  Craufurd,  who  sat  on 
the  opposite  benches,  was,  night  after 
nighty  ringing  in  their  ears  the  necessity 
of  some  stronger  measures  for  the  defence 
of  the  country.    Mr.  Windham,  too,  a 
gentleman  for  whose  memory  he  bad  the 
greatest  respect,  was  an  advocate,  and 
a  warm  one,  for  strong  military  measures; 
and  the  system  was  canonized  soon  after 
by  his  being  made  war-mipister.    And 
when  the  learned  gentleman  talked  of  the 
increase  of  millions  in  our  estimates,  he 
should  recollect  that  a  great  part  of  them 
were  increased  by  Mr.  Windham's  plan  * 
for  increasing  the  pay  and  limiting  the 
service  in  the  army ;  and  that  some  of  the 
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millions  Ulked  of  might  have  been  saved 
but  for  that  plan  to  which  the  lion,  and 
learned  gentleman  himself  bad  given  his 
support.    Another  exaggeration  of  the 
hon,  and  learned  member  was,  that  we 
had  the  same  deeree  of  taxation  In  peace 
as  in  war ;  but  did  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  not  take  into  account)  that  at  the 
dose  of  the  war  we  had  reduced  taxation 
to  the  amount  of  18  millions— ^a  relief 
which  no  country  in  Europe  could  boast 
at  the  time.    He  mentioned  these  points 
to  reeal  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
spirit  of  crimination  and  exaggeration  in 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  member  had 
indulged.    Now  what  waa  the  situation  of 
the  House  with  respect  to  this  question  t 
The  Speech  from  the  throne  announced 
the  distresses  of  the  country ;  and  his  ma- 
jesty  threw  himself  on  his  parliament,  on 
that  momentous  subject.    Now,  he  put 
it  to  the  House«  whether,  in  the  address 
on  that  speech,  his  majesty  could  have 
got  any  conclusive  answer  on  that  point  ? 
Whether,  in  two  or  three  days,  the  House 
could  have  come  to  any  practical  conclu- 
sion upon  so  important  a  question  ?    On 
the  occasion  of  voting  the  address,  he  had 
distinctly  stated,  that  ministers  would  at 
a  very  early  day  be  prepared  to  lay  be- 
lore  parliament  a  statement  of  what  they 
intended  to  propose,  and  that  the  subjects 
Upon  which  they  would  touch  would  be« 
come   mjaters    of    separate   discussion. 
They  di<MKt  wish  to  take  credit  for  any 
thing   which  was   not   then  folly  made 
known ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  stated, 
chat  no  member  would  be  pledged  by  the 
vote  which  he  gave  on  that  occasion,  to 
the  support  of  any  of  the  measures  which 
might  be  subsequently  brought  forward. 
So  he  would  now  say,  and  by  supporting 
theprevious  question,  with  which  he  should 
feel  it   his  duty  to  meet  the   hon.  and 
learned   member's   motion,  no  member 
would  be  precluded  from  supporting  any 
measure  of  reduction  which    might   be 
proposed  hereafter.    By  moving  the  pre* 
vioos  question,  he  meant  not  to  sav,  that 
the  subject  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had   proposed   might  not  be 
discussed  hereafter;   but  merely  that  the 
present  waa  not  the  proper  time  for  the 
introduction.    All  he  claimed  was,  that 
the  House  should  not  decide,  until  they 
had  the  whole  subject  fully  before  them. 
He  would  have  them  enter  into  the  con<- 
aideration  of  such  important  matters  with 
all  that  light  upon  them  which  would 
be  csdcidaied  to  direct  them  to  a  just 


conclusion.  He  did  not  mees  to  deny, 
that  instances  misht  be  shown  in  which 
parliament  would  be,  juatified  in  retracing 
some  of  its  steps :  but  surely  the  House 
were  not  to  be  told  that  they  were  to 
come  to  auch  a  conclusion  on  a  single 
speech,  without  data  to  go  upon,  uid 
without  time  for  the  fullest  consideration* 
All  then,  that  he  called  upon  the  House 
to  do,  was,  to  wait  till  that  opportunity 
should  arrive.  He  was  prepared  to  go 
88  far  as  the'  hon,  and  learnea  geotlemaii 
in  valuing  those  sound  principles  of 
economy  which  ought  to  guide  a  govern- 
ment ;  but  then  he  would  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  borne  along  by  declamatory 
statements  about  a  mysterious  necesaitv, 
to  which  we  were  to  bow.  He  would 
aay,  that  we  ahould  not  bow  to  any  ne- 
cessity--he  meant  alleged  necessity,  for 
he  did  not  admit  that  anv  real  necessity 
existed,  which  should  induce  parliament 
to  violate  the  faith  of  the  country,  or  to 
infringe  upon  thone  principles  of  eter- 
nal justice  on  which  its  engagementa 
should  depend.  He  would  not  at  the 
present  moment  allow  himself  so  far  to 
anticipate  the  plans  which  his  majeaty'a 
ministers  would  submit  to  the  considenH 
tion  of  parliament,  as  to  say  what  would 
be  a  relief  to  the  distress  which  prevailed; 
thouffh  he  would  say,  that  in  considering 
the  distress,  he  did  not  mean  to  deny  that 
there  would  be  some  alleviation  of  taxa- 
tion; but  that  whatever  it  might  be,  it 
would  arise  from  collateral  circumstances, 
which  would  afford  a  more  solid  guarantee 
of  relief  than  those  plans  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  seemed  to  oontem* 
plate.  He  could,  not,  however,  go  at 
that  moment  into  the  detail  of  the  parti- 
cular measures,  without  improperly  in- 
troducing that  whicK  would  better  appear 
at  another  period.  Surely  the  hon.  and 
learned  member,  if  he  wiahed  the  House 
to  come  to  a  right  conclusion  on  the  sub- 
jects he  had  introduced,  would  not  have 
hurried  them  in  the  manner  he  had  done! 
The  present  motion  of  the  hon.  and  learn* 
ed  member  was  indeed  nothing  more 
than  an  attempt,  by  a  party  vote,  to  cast 
a  censure  on  ministers,  and  to  withdraw 
from  them  that  confidence  which  they 
possessed.  For  he  put  it  to  Uie  House 
—he  put  it  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman himself— whether,  with||it  refer- 
ence to  our  income  and  expenditure, 
without  any  knowledge  of  what  ministers 
intended  to  propose,  it  could  have  any 
other  object  ?    He  woidd  say,  if  such  waa 
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the  inte&Uon  of  the  hon.  meoiber—- if  the 
House  should  choose  to  go  with  him  in 
withdrawing  their  cbrtfidence  from  the 
mioisters — why  then  it  would  be  belter 
at  once  that  some  others  should  be  choseui 
in  order,  before  the  House  csme  to  any 
decision  upon  the  question  of  reduction, 
they  might  be  informed  of  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  done.  If  the  House  should 
concur  with  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man, he  would  say,  let  him  take  charge 
of  the  administration,  4md  hare  access  to 
those  documents  which  were  now  in  the 
possession  of  ministers ;  and,  having  those 
papers  in  one  pocket,  and  the  vote  of  the 
House  in  the  other,  let  him  then  judge 
whetlier  it  would  be  prudent  to  come  to 
any  decision  upon  such  a  subject  without 
a  reference  to  those  documents*  But  if, 
as  he  had  just  said,  the  House  should  be 
of  opinion  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman and  his  fmnds  should  be  placed 
in  the  situation  which  the  present  minis- 
ters now  filled,  which,  he  would  admit, 
were  objects  of  fair  ambition  to  every  man 
in  the  country— if  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  should,  as  no  doubt  he  would, 
be  appointed  to  some  high  trust^that  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Excroquer,  or,  some 
other  of  equal  importance,  his  first  object 
in  coming  down  to  that  House  would  be 
•—for  he  would  not  believe  him  rash 
enough  to  be  bound  by  what  he  had  said 
that  night— to  implore  them  not  to  rush 
at  once  to  a  decision  upon  such  a  sub- 
ject as  the  present,  but  to  suspend  their 
opinions  until  he  could  lay  toe  proper 
documents  before  them.  But,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
was  not  to  bring  the  House  to  a  decision 
on  these  points.  He  had  embraced  the 
present  opportunity  of  making  a  party 
attacl^.  The  hon.  and  learned  member 
had  been  recently  elevated  to  a  hieh  si- 
tuation among  his  party ;  for  if  the  ru- 
mour of  the  few  last  days  were  true,  he 
had  been  raised  to  that  trust  which  the 
public  supposed  to  reside  in  the  hon. 
member  for  Aberdeen.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  that  hon.  member  was  not 
well  qualified  for  the  task,  or  had  entirely 
given  it  up ;  perhaps  he  would  act  while 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  going 
circuit.  The  present  was,  as  he  had  ob« 
served,  quite  a  partv  question :  but  it  was 
one  well  c^culated  to  mislead  those  for 
whom  it  was  intended.  He  trusted, 
however,  that  this  premature  attempt 
would  be  met  with  a  rebuke  similar  to 
that  with  which  a  like  motion,  made  by  a 


• 

right  hon.  ^ntleman  opposite  (Mr*  Tior* 
ney)  on  a  former  occasion  was  received, 
when  another  party  question  was  raised 
on  the  state  of  the  nation.  He  hoped  the 
good  sense  of  the  House  would  induce 
them  to  treat  this  as  the  former  one  had 
been  treated.  He  would  not  trespass 
farther  on  their  attention*  He  had  stated 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  meet 
this  motion  with  the  previous  ouestion* 
On  the  proper  occasion  he  would  show 
that  the  system  of  relief  to  be  proposed 
by  government  would  be  &r  better  calcu- 
latMl  to  efiect  that  object,  and  particularly 
the  relief  of  the  agricultural  dasses,  than 
the  plans  to  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  alluded*  When  this  system 
should  be  opened  to  the  House,  no  mem* 
her  would  be  pledged  to  vote  apon  it 
until  time  had  been  afforded  for  its  fullest 
consideration;  for  there  was  nothing 
against  which  he  protested  more  strongly, 
than  the  endeavouring  to  procure  a  con- 
elusion  on  an  important  question  by  pre* 
jodices  excited  in  the  absence  of  full  in« 
formation  on  the  subject*  He  hoped  the 
House  would  set  itsdf  against  any  such 
attempts.  Ministers,  he  could  assure 
them,  were  prepared  to  adhere  to  every 
principle  of  economy,  and  when  he 
mentioned  the  word  econom]^,  he  hedged 
to  be  tmderstood  as  meaning  rational 
economy*  In  a  short  time  the  House 
would  have  to  consider  the  whole  situa- 
tioo  of  the  country  with  reference  to  its 
income  and  expenditure.  They  would 
then  see  what  reductions  had  been  made, 
and  f\uLi  farther,  if  any,  could  be  made 
with  safetv  to  the  public  service.  This 
was,  he  thought,  the  only  fair  wav  of 
coming  to  a  rational  conclusion,  and  the 
very  reverse  of  the  one  adopted  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  member.  Protesting 
against  his  plan  as  impracticable,  and, 
lio  would  say,  as  unparliamentary,  he 
would  conclude  with  moving  the  previous 
question. 

Mr*  Cakrqjfi  said,  that  those  classes  of 
the  community  who  were  in  distrese, 
would  no  doubt  feel  much  surprised 
when  they  learned,  that  instead  or  con- 
sidering those  distressed,  ministers  were 
considering  the  situation  of  gentlemen  at 
the  Opposition  side  of  the  House,  with  re- 
ference to  their  own.  The  noble  lord 
seemed  astonished  that  such  a  modes 
should  have  been  introduced  in  the  ab* 
sence  of  full  information  as  to  the  tnlen* 
tionsand  plans  of  midisters.  Now,  be  con- 
tended, that  asufficient  knowledge  of  their 
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intentions  existed  on  which  to  found  a  mo* 
tion,  and  exactly  such  a  motion  as  that 
proposed  by  his  h6n.  and  learned  friend. 
That  motion  was  rendered  necessary  by 
the  declaration,  made  on  the  Tery  first 
night  of  the  session  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer^  not  only  that  there  was 
to  be  no  reduction  of  taxation,  but  that 
such  a  reduction  would  rather  aggravate 
than  relieve  the  public  distresses.  Af- 
ter such  a  statement  coming  from  one  of 
the  ministers,  and  fairly  presumed  to  be 
the  opinion  of  all,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
coming  to  a  resolution,  binding  ministers 
to  a  reduction  of  taxes  as  the  only  effec- 
tual remedy  for  the  public  distress.  He 
was  quite  surprised  to  hear  from  the  noble 
lord,  an  assertion,  that  the  late  Mr.  Wind- 
ham's plan  was  the  cause  of  a  vast  in- 
crease of  our  taxes,  and  a  dead  weight  of 
some  millions  upon  the  country.  But  the 
fact  was  not  so  :  Mr.  Windham's  plan 
was,  an  extension  of  half-pay  in  certain 
cases ;  but  it  was  not  this  necessary  en- 
couragement to  meritorious  exertions 
which  had  created  the  burden :  it  was 
the  extension  of  the  principle  to. the  navy 
and.  artillery  which  had  produced  it :  but 
he  would  say,  that  never  was  money  paid 
by  the  public,  better  deserved,  than  that 
which  went  to  reward  the  great  and  me- 
ritorious efforts  of  the  class  of  men  to 
whom  he  alluded,  and  it  was  too  much  in 
the  noble  lord  who  bad  availed  himself  of 
those  services  to  complain  of  the  weight 
of  their  reward.  The  noble  lord,  grudged 
this  application  of  the  public  money,  but 
he  made  no  lamentation  o^rer  the  differ- 
ent jobs  which  his  hon.  friend  had  ex- 
posed ;  he  made  no  lamentation  over  the 
increase  of  pay  to  certain  officers,  who 
had  no  increase  of  duty  to  perform  ;  he 
made  no  lamentation  over  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Control  raising 
his  own  salary  from  1,500/.  to  2,000^. 
a-year,  when  he  had  not  the  misfortune  to 
be  disbanded  with  his  fellows.  He  re- 
quested the  House  would  consider  what 
it  was  the  noble  lord  had  proposed  to 
them  :  he  had  entreated  them  to  vote  for 
the  previous  question,  because  on  Friday 
next  he  intended  to  bring  forward  his 
proposition  for  the  relief  of  the  agricul- 
tural distress.  If  .the  noble  lord  was  sin- 
cere in  his  intention  of  relieving  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  the  assenting  to  the  roo- 
.tion  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  would 
.favour,  instead  of  idlorfering  with,  that 
.object ;    for  it  would  only  pledge  the 


House  to  the  reduction  of  taxation  as 
one  of  the  means  of  affording  relief.  But 
what  confidence  could  the  House  place 
in  the  noble  lord's  promises  of  relief? 
Had  he  not  in  the  last  session  promised 
that  the  government  would  do  all  that  it 
could  to  alleviate  the  agricultural  distress  ? 
And  yet,  what  had  been  done  to  redeem 
that  promise  ?  Why,  he  had  sent  all  the 
agricultural  petitions  to  a  committee,  in 
which  some  of  his  own  most  active  friends 
were  the  principal  members,  and  one 
of  whom  had  absolutely  drawn  up  the  re- 
port that  was  afterwards  agreed  upon. 
And  what  relief  had  that  report  brought 
to  them ;  or  what  relief  did  they  anticipate 
from  the  project  on  which  the  noble  lord 
had  that  evening  talked  so  largely  ? 
He  put  it  to  the  country  gentlemen  to  de- 
termine, whether  they  could  entertain 
any  rational  expectation  of  relief  at  the 
hands  of  the  noble  lord,  when  he  had,  on 
the  present  occasion,  carefully  abstained 
from  contradicting  the  expression  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  no 
reduction  of  taxation  could  take  placp. 
If  the  noble  lord  had  had  any  intention  of 
reducing  taxation,  he  would  have  willing- 
ly stated  that  such  a  measure  formed  a 
part  of  his  plan ;  but  as  far  as  he  could 
collect  from  what  the  two  members  of  the 
executive  government  had  said,  it  was 
their  intention  to  persist  in  the  heavy 
taxation  by  which  the  country  was  op- 
pressed. Mow  let  them  consider  wlrat 
would  be  the  effect  of  affirming  the  propo- 
sition of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend. 
Would  it  not  be  to  compel  the  noble  lord 
to  make  a  reduction  of  taxation  a  nart  of 
his  so  much  vaunted  proposition  r  He 
believed  the  noble  lord  thought  that  the 
resignation  of  his  own  office  would  be  « 
greater  evil  to  the  country,  than  any 
which  it  could  suffer  from  the  distress- 
ed state  of  agriculture.  He  believed 
the  noble  lord  was  of  opinion  that  the 
interests  of  the  nation  could  not  be  confided 
with  safety  to  anv  other  hands  than  those 
of  himself  and  his  colleagues.  But  he 
confidently  hoped  the  House  would  not 
entertain  a  similttr  opinion.  If  the  pre- 
sent were  a  fit  opportunity  for  entering 
into  the  political  merits  of  the  noble  lord, 
he  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  present  distracted  state  of  Ireland, 
and  would  advise  it  to  look  there  at  the 
fruits  of  the  noble  lord's  political  life. 
It  was  there  that  the  noble  lord  had  com- 
menced his  career  :  it  was  there  he  had 
induced  the  representatives  of  the  nation 
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to  abdicate  their  functions :  it  was  there 
he  had  induced  them,  by  large  pronaises 
of  advantage,  to  accede  to  the  Union  ; 
and  yet,  in   the   two-and -twenty  years 
which    had  elapsed    since    that    event, 
during  almost  the  whole  of  which  he  had 
been  in  power,  what  measure  to  improve 
Ireland,  what  plan  of  policy  to  amehorate 
the  condition  of  its  unfortunate    inha- 
bitants, had  been  brought  forward  ?    If 
the  nobht  lord  prided  himself  upon  any 
plan  that  he  had  introduced  into  parlia- 
ment for  that  purpose,  he  had  only  to 
look  at  the  present  distracted  state  of 
that  country  to  divest  himself  of  it.    In- 
deed, if  be  relt  that  love  for  Ireland,  which 
was  inherent  in  '^fery  man  for  the  land  of 
bis  birth,  how  niosfc  he  regret  that  so 
many  years  of  hr6    administration  had 
been  passed    amid  scenes  of  continued 
outrage,  oppression,  and  bloodshed !  That 
^the  short  invervals  Of  peace  which  had 
occurred  had  not  beea  employed,  either 
by  himself  or  by  his  friemls,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  amend  the*  degraded  situation  of 
his  suffering  countrymen  S      The  noble 
lord,  with  a  view  of  rebutting  the  illustra- 
tion which  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had 


sympathized.    With  the  farmer  he  went 

"  ■  along,  both  heart  and  mind, 

A  fellow-feeling  made  them  wond'rous 
kind." 

As  he  thought  that  the  motion  of  his  hon* 
and  learned  friend  was  calculated  to  pro- 
mote their  best  interests,  he  should  cer- 
tainly advise  him  to  pledge  the  House,  if 
possible,  to  an  immediate  reduction  of  taxa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Ricardo  denied  that  taxation  was 
the  cause  of  the  present  agricultural  dis- 
tress. A  country  might,  ne  said,  be  to- 
tally without  taxes,  and  yet  in  the  exact 
situation  that  England  was  at  present.  It 
was  consistent  enough  in  those  who 
thought  that  the  restoration  of  the  cur- 
rency had  made  a  change  of  50  or  56  per 
centl  in  the  value  of  money,  and  had  con- 
sequently increased  the  actual  value  of  the 
taxes  in  that  proportion,  though  their 
nominal  amount  still  remained  the  same, 
to  say  that  taxation  was  the  chief  cause  of 
the  distressed  state  of  agriculture ;  but  it 
was  impossible  for  those  who  held  that  the 
restoration  in  the  currency  had  not  crea- 
ted any  thing  like  so  great  a  change,  to 
accede  to  such  a  statement.  From  the 
given  ofthe  extravagant  expenditure  of  go-  |  line  of  argument  which  his  hon.  andlearned 

friend  had  pursued  in  one  part  of  his 
speech,  he  was  afraid  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  was  going  to  prove,  that  the 
very  taxation  which  he  wished  to  reduce 
was  B  source  of  benefit  to  the  nation.  His 
hon.  and  learned  friend  had  stated,  that 
the  manufacturers  of  leather,  on  account 
of  the  tax  on  it,  largely  increased  its  price 
to  the  consumer,  and  derived  so  much 
benefit  thereby  as  to  be  ready  to  repre- 
sent it  to  parliament  as  a  very  useful  and 
beneficial  tax.  Surely,  by  a  parity  of 
analogy,  the  agricultural  interest,  burdened 
as  it  was  by  taxation,  might  petition  par- 
liament against  a  reduction  of  it,  since  it 
was  as  much  in  their  power  as  in  that  of 
the  leather-manufacturer,  to  make  it  use- 
ful in  enhancing  the  price  of  their  com* 
modity  to  the  consumer.  His  hon.  and 
learned  friend  had,  however,  drawn  a  yery 
nice  distinction— so  nice  indeed,  that,  for 
his  own  part,  he  was  not  gifted  with 
ability  to  discern' it— between  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  ieather-manufao- 
turer  and  those  in  which  the  agriculturist 
was  placed.  He  had  said,  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  manufacturer,  the  taxation  was 
^aid  by  the  consumer ;  but  that  in  the 
case  of  the  agriculturist,  it  was  paid  by  the 
seller,  and  could  not  be  charged  to  the 
consumer.    He  could  wish  his  hon.  and 


vernroent  during  the  war,  had  said,  that  the 
expenditure  complained  of  had  all  accrued 
from  measures  supported  by  the  Opposition 
'  side  of  the  House ;  as  if,  though  the  noble 
lord  had  been  in  power,  bis  oppdnents  had 
-been  the  sole  directors  of  the  expenditure 
of  the   country.    The  noble  lord  had 
stated,  that  the  extravagant  suggestions 
upon  which  the  government  afterwards 
acted,  had  come  from  the  late  Mr.*  Wind- 
ham and  general  Craufurd  ;  but  he  would 
ask  the  noble  lord,  whether  those  gentte- 
inen  had  not  always  acted  in  a  distinct 
'  opposition  of  their  own,  and  apart  from  the 
party  to  which  he  and  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  always  been  attached  ?  In  th^  pro- 
priety of  these  suggestions  he  had  never 
concurred  ;  and  could  appeal  to  his  past 
public  conduct,  in  proof  of  the  accuracy 
of  his  statement.    Irany  gentleman  would 
turn  to  the  debates  of  that  period,  he 
would  find  him  opposing  the  expenditi^re 
which  was  then  commenced,  ni^ht  8f\er 
night,   and   division  after  division.    He 
should  not  have  been  for  pressing  this  mo- 
tion upon  their  attention,  had  he  conceived 
that  it  would  interfere  with  a  proper  consi- 
deration of  the  question  of  agricultural  dis- 
tress.    In  that  question  he  was  himself 
deeply  interested :  with  the  distress  which 
made  it  of  such  importance^  he  warotly 
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leaned  friend  had  stated  to  the  Home  hit 
reaaoM  for  tach  an  atiertioii.    If  he  were 
to  be  called  opoa  to  declare  what  he  con- 
ceived the  cause  of  the  present  depressed 
state  of  ajpricoltarey  he  should  say»  that  the 
cause  of  it  was  the  abundance  of  produce 
now  in  hand,  arising  from  the  late  abun- 
dant harrest,  the  quantity  of  land  recently 
brought  into  cultivation,  the  importation 
of  com  from  Ireland,  and  various  other 
causes,  which  it  was  not  material  for  him 
at  that  time  to  mention.     Indeed,  the 
House  would  deceive  both  itself  and  the 
country,  if  it  should  come  to  a  resolution 
that  taxation  was  the  cause  of  the  distres* 
ses  of  the  agricultural  interest.    He  per* 
fectlv  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  that  the  present  state 
of  things  could  not  last  long :  that  was  an 
unnatural  state  of  things,  in  which  the  far* 
mer  could  not  obtain  a  remunerative  price 
for  his  produce,  and  the  landlord  could 
not  obtain  an  adequate  rent  from  his  tenant. 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  stated, 
that  unless  something  were  done  to  relieve 
the  former,  much  of  the  land  would  be 
thrown  out  of  tillage.    He  said  so  too ; 
and  it  was  to  that  very  circumstance  that 
he  looked  forward  as  a  remedy.    His  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  among  the  other  ob- 
servations which  he  had  made,  bad  made 
some  upon  a  set  of  individuals  whom  he 
stated  to  be  anxious  to  traaifer  the  whole 
landed  property  of  the  country  into  the 
hands  of  the  public  creditor.    ]^r  his  own 
part,  he  could  not  help  observio|;,  that  he 
knew  of  no  persons  who  entertained  such 
wishes ;  ^  neither  could   he  imagine  any 
cause  which  could,  under  such  a  measure,  be 
necessary.    He  himself  thought  that  the 
landholder  might  be  enabled  to  receive  an 
adequate  rent,  without  any  breach  of  faith 
beiogcommitted  towards  tnestodc-holders. 
With  regard  to  the  stock-holders,  it  might 
be  supposed,  from  the  language  which 
bad  been  used  that  evening,  that  it  had 
been  proposed  to  transfer  to  them  the  pro- 
perty of  the  land*holders,  and  to  leave  the 
land-holders  entirely  without  resources. 
Now,  such  a  proposition  never  bad  been, 
and  never  could  be,  seriously  propounded. 
But  though  he  said  that,  he  was  prepared 
to  assert,  that  it  would  be  most  advisable, 
both  for  the  land-holder  and  stock-holder^ 
that  the  former  should  surrender  to  the 
latter  a  part  of  his  property,  in  liquidation 
of  the  debt  that  had  been  contracted. 
Indeed,  as  the  stock-holder  received,  in 
the  shape  of  interest,  taxes  from  the  land- 
holder, it  might  be  said  that  a  part  of  the 


land  did  at  this  .moment  absolutely  belong 
to  him.  [Cries  of  <'  Hear"  from  both  sides 
of  the  House.]     He  would  suppose,  that 
during  the  war  the  ministers  had  come  imp 
the  House,  and,  after  stating  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  had  called  upon  the  country 
gentlemen  to  give  up  a  certain  portion  of 
their  properiv  in  a  direct  manner  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  state.    Must  they  not, 
in  that  case,  have  absolutely  parted  with  a 
portion  of  it  ?    And  if  at  that  time  others 
advanced  for  them  that  capital  which  they 
had  not  in  an  immediately  tangible  shape, 
was  it  not  right  that  the  capital  so  advan- 
ced should  now  be  repaid  to  them  ?    He 
was  not  demanding  for  the  stock-holder 
more  than  be  was  entitled  to  receive ;  he 
was  merely  demanding  that,  in  a  compact 
such  as  he  had  described,  the  terms  should 
be  fairly  and  honourably  fulfilled  towards 
him.    If  the  alteration  in  the  value  of  the 
currency  had  given   to  the  stock-bolder 
more  than  he  was  entitled  to,  which  he 
(Mr.  R,)  did  not  believe,  let  it  be  shown 
and  let  the  deduction  be  made  openly  and 
without  disguise.     These  were  all   the 
observations  which  he  should  obtrude  at 
present  upon  the  House,     On  a  future 
occasion,  ne  should  explain  the  reaions 
whv  he  thought  that  the  alteration  produ- 
ced in  the  vuue  of  money  by  the  restora- 
tioo  of  the  currency,  had  been  greatly 
over*staled ;  and  then  he  should  endea- 
vour to  show,  that  if  proper  measures  had 
been  taken  at  the   time  of  passing  Mr. 
Peers  bill,  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments would  have  produced   ne  greater 
effisct  on  the  price  of  corn  and  other  agri- 
cultural produoe,  than  a  fall  of  five  per 
cent;  whatever  greater  fall   might  have 
taken  place,  would  have  been  attributable 
to  other  causes. 

Mr.  fP.  Ptd  oppmed  the  motion.  He 
believed  that  ministers  were  quite  aa 
anxious  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the 
country  as  those  who  dealt  in  nothing  but 
assertion  and  complaint.  He  was  glad 
that  reductions  were  about  to  be  made 
from  the  highest  offices  to  the  lowest*  as 
he  was  convinced  that  such  economical 
arrangements  would  tend  to  remove  the 
evils  complained  of. 

Mr.  Brougkinn  rose  to  reply ;  and  prin- 
cipally for  the  purpose  of  defending  nim- 
self  against  the  charge  of  inconsistency, 
which  the  noble  marquis  had  brougQt 
against  him.  The  noble  marquis  bad 
stated  that  he  was  not  justified  in  findiqg 
&ult  with  the  extravagance  of  our  militarjr 
expenditurci  seeing  that  he  had  been,  a 
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pttftf  to  the  prMioritioiit  ^  geaeral  Crau* 
furd  and  Mr.  WiDdham,  on  which  it  was 
founded.  Now^  upon  thia  point  the  noble 
marqais  was  completely  in  error.  The  first 
of  the  two  gentlemen  whom  the  noble  mar- 
quis had  named,  he  had  never  seen,  much 
less  exchanged  a  word  with,  in  hit  life ; 
the  latter,  much  to  his  reereti  he  had  never 
been  acquainted  with,  uiough  he  had  sat 
for  a  short  time  in  the  same  parliament 
with  him.  The  noble  marquis  seemed 
likewise  to  have  forgotten  that  the  sugges* 
tions  to  which  he  had  alluded,  were  made 
in  the  year  1808,  seven  long  years  before 
he  f  Mr.  B.)  emfEed  the  honour  of  a  seatin 
parliame»t.  The  whole  dead  weight  of  the 
naif-pay  list,  In  which  was  te  foe  included 
the  m  and  out  pensions  of  Chelsea  and 
Greenwich  hospitals,  the  remuneration  to 
wounded  officers,  ^c.  now  amounted  to 
4, 700,000L  This  sum  the  noble  marquis 
had  represented  as  the  difierence  between 
the  haur.pur  list  of  1792,  and  the  half-pay 
list  of  the  last  year ;  a  difference  which  hie 
likewise  seated  to  be  caused  by  the  adop-< 
tion  of  the  plans  suggested  by  the  late 
Mr.  Windham.  Such  an  exaggeration 
was  so  preposterous,  that  it  would  be  a 
waste  ot  words  to  expose  it.  The  noble 
marquis  had  likewise  said,  that  the  House 
wight  perceive  how  paltry  was  the  relief 
to  be  expected  frooa  a  reduction  of  taxa- 
tion,  by  reverting  to  the  small  practical 
benefit  conferred  upon  the  country  by  re* 
pealing  18,€00,000/.  of  war  taxes  in  the 
year  1816.  But  he  would  ask  the  noble 
marquis  and  the  House  this  one  question : 
Supposing  the  Mouse  had  not  compelled 
the  ministers  to  repeal  those  taxes,  what 
would  have  been  the  condition  in  which 
the  country  would  now  have  been  plunged? 
Would  it,  or  would  it  not,  have  been  un- 
able to  pay  them  ?  He  boldly  6»d  that  it 
would  have  been  unable ;  and  he  would 
shortly  state  the  reasons  why. ,  The  al- 
teratiob  of  the  currency,  by  increasing 
the  value  of  money,  had  produced  the 
same  effect  upon  the  country  as  i^ 
23,000,000^  had  been  added  to  its  taxa* 
tion ;  Knd  that  tiflehi  the  value  of  flsoney 
had  placed  a  heavier  burden  apon  it  than 
had  been  taken  away  by  -the  taxes  wfaioh 
had  been  repealed.  If  in  addition  to  the 
weight  of  taxes  under  which  the  people 
of  England  were  now  groaning,  they  had 
to  support  the  weight  of  those  18,000,000/. 
of  taxesrto  which  thenoblelord  bad  alluded, 
increased  ae  they  would  have  been  in  value, 
though  flttitionary  in  amount,  it  would  be 
absurd  in  any  naa  to  deny  the  inipos- 
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sibilfty  of  the  eeuatry  supporting  so  in- 
tolerable a  load.  The  statement  of  the 
noble  lord  served,  therefore,  hwtead  of  in- 
juring, the  argument  which  he  (Mr.  B.) 
had  used.  As  to  the  objections  which  bis 
hon.  IViend  (Mr.  Ricardo)  had  adduced 
against  his  arguments ;  his  hon.  fnend  had 
stated,  that  from  his  argument  upon  tiie- 
leather-tax  he  had  been  afraid  that  he 
(Mr.  B.)  was  intending  to  prove  that 
taxation  was  a  benefit.  Now  that  reaHy 
was  not  a  fair  inference  from  what  he 
had  stated;  and  when  he  heard  hie 
hon.  friend  draw  It,  he  coold  only 
account  for  it  by  supposing  that  he  bad 
listened  with  so  much  attention  to  the 
speech  of  the  noble  marquii;,  as  to 
have  become  mfected  at  least  with  a 
jocose  spirit  of  misrepresentation  by  which 
that  speech  had  been  so  greathr  dis- 
tinguished. The  reason  that  he  had  given 
why  some  parties  interested  in  the  leather 
trade  were  anxkms  to  have  the  tax  on* 
leather  continued,  was  of  the  following 
nature  :<— He  had  supposed  then  to  be 
deliberating  en  the  policy  of  repealing 
that  tax,  and  he  had  put  into  their 
mouths  that  lansuage  which  on  a  recent 
occasion,  they  had  actually  used.  **  We 
are  large  capitalists,*'  said  they,  ^  and  if 
you  take  off  the  tax  on  leather  you  wiH 
allow  men  with  small  capitals  to  compete 
with  us ;  and  by  so  domg  you  will  deprive 
us  of  the  henm  which  we  now  deri? e 
from  the  extent  of  our  own."  *  That  was 
the  case  in  the  leather^^rade,  and  would 
also  be  so  in  agriculture,  if  they  could 
find  agriculturists  with  capitals  so  large  as 
to  be  able  to  drive  the  small  capitalists 
out  of  the  market.  The  hon.  mendier 
then  proceeded  to  comment  uprni  the 
manner,  in  wliich  the  noble  marquis  had 
called  upon  the  country  gentlemen  to  vote 
for  the  previous  question.  The  noble 
marquis  had  told  them  that  he  would-not 
call  upon  them  to  negative  his  (Mr.  B*s.) 
proposition  on  the  present  occasion,  be« 
cause  if  they  did  not  like  that  wlucfa  he 
himself  intended  to  submit  to  their  notice 
on  Friday  next,  they  might  then  move  it 
as  an  amendment.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  that  expression  escaped  him,  than 
he  recollected  that  thete  might  be  some-* 
thing  serious  in  it ;  for  it  might  happen 
that  the  country  gentlemen,  Ending  hia 
plan  to  be  no  plan,  and  his  relief  not  en- 
titled to  be  called  by  that  name,  might 
then  affirm  the  proposition  which  he  had 
that  -evening  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of 
by  the  previous  qiiestioii.    i3a  the  Boble 
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maraoit  fmiDediatel;jraet  about  ^  preparing 

anotner  atring  to  hit  bow.  <*  I'll  put  off," 

aatd  he,  <<  the  decision  on  this  famous  plan 

of  mine  a  little  longer,  rather  than  let  the 

country  gentlemen  have  an  opportunity  of 

coming  so  early  in  the  session  to  a  decision 

.on  the  question  of  reduction  or  no  reduc-  [^Abercromby,  hon.  J^ 

tion  of  taxes.    I  will  tell  them  to  take  as       ~ 

much  time  as  they  please,  and  not  to  make 

a  hasty  decision  upon  it.''    Thus,  by  foul 

means  or  fair  means,   by  wheedling  one 

part   or  menacing   anotner,    by   joking 

with  a  third,  or  threatening  a  fourth  that 

he  will  resign— that  uUimum  tuppticium 

which  he  reserved  for  his  followers — the 

noble  marquis  trusted  that  he  should  be 

able  to  postpone  for  some  time  die  evil 

day  upon  wbich  taxation  must  inevitably 

be  reduced.     The  threat  of  resignation 
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was  the  whip  with  which  the  noble  lord  1 2™??f  ^i!*^'^'  ^'  ^ 
used  to  flog  up  the  sinking  spirits  of  his 
adherents,  whenever  he  was  hard  pressed 
on  the  subject  of  retrenchment,  or  when- 
ever he  saw  that  the  feeling  of  the  country 
was  producing  an  efiect  on  its  represen- 
tatives, or  at  least  on  those  who  ought  to 
be  its  representatives.  In  all  such  cases, 
the  noble  marquis  held  out  the  threat  of 
resignation,  which  spread  mighty  alarm 
among  his  dependents,  but  not  the  slightest 
amongst  the  mass  of  his  countrymen.  He 
did  not  know  how,  the  present  motion 
would  be  decided ;  but  in  whatever  way  it 
might  be  decided,  he  was  quite  sure  that 
the  noble  lord  would  not  carry  his  threat 
of  resignation  into  effect.  He  offered  it 
as  a  topic  of  consolation  to  the  noble 
lord's  trembling  adherents,  that  the  pre- 
sent minority,  if  the  noble  lord  should  be 
BO  unfortunate  as  to  be  in  one,  would  not 
be  the  first  in  which  he  had  stood :  and 
though  on  the  former  occasion  he  had  said, 
that  such  a  circumstance  might  lead  him 
to  throw  up  his  employments,  there  he 
atill  sat  on  the  Treasury  bench  in  full  pos- 
aession  of  them  all.  He  m ust  confess  that 
ip  the  face  of  such  threats  as  the  noble 
marquis  had  held  out  to  the  country  gen- 
tlemen, he  bad  not  much  expectation  of 
their  votes.  To  remind  them,  however, 
of  what  their  duty  was,  he  should  simply 
state  that  every  gentleman  who  voted  for 
the  previous  question  must  either  believe 
that  the  reduction  of  taxes  was  an  in* 
gredient  in  the  noble  marquis*s  plan,  or 
must  hold  himself  up  to  the  country  as 
the  enemy,  and  the  efficient  enemy,  of 
a  reduction  of  taxation. 

The  previous  question  being  put,  the 
House  divided:  Ayes  109.    Noes  212. 
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LambtoD,  J^  O. 


K, 


Macdonald,  Jas.     ^ 

Madocks,  Wm. 

Marjoribanks,  S.       (r 

Markham,  admiral 

Martin,  John 

Monck,  J.  B. 

Moore,  Peter 

Neville,  hon.  R.         r 

Newport,  sir  J. 

Nugent,  lord 

Ossulston,  lord 

Pahner,  C.  F. 

Pares,  Thos.  ' 

Pelham,  hon.  C.  A.     c 

Phillips,  G.  jun.  ^: 

Price,  Robert 

Portman,  E.  B.  ^ 

Ricaido,  D.  )^ 

Robarta,  A. 

Robarts,  Geo. 

Robinson,  sir  G. 

Rowley,  sir  W. 

Russell,  lord  John 

Rice,  T.  S. 

Rickford,  W. 

Smith,  hon.  R. 

Smith,  G. 

Smith,  W. 

Smith,  Abel 

Scarlett,  J. 
<^    Sefton,  earl 
'    Scott,  James 
c    Stanley,  lord 

Stuart,  lord  J. 

Sykes,  Dan. 

Tennyson,  C. 
t :,  Titchiield,  marq. 

Tavistock,  marq. 

Whitmore,  T.  W. 
A,'  White,  Luke 
!r  Whitbread,  W. 
':  Whitbread,  S, 

Wilkins,  W. 

WilUams,  T.  P. 

Williams,  W.. 

Winnington,  sir  T.  c 

Wood,  M. 

Wy  vill,  M. 

Wilson,  sir  Robert 

TELLEES. 

Calcraft,J.  f 

Duncannon,  lord 

PAIRED   OFF. 
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Majobitt. 


A^A'Courty  £.  H.  DundaSy  rt  hon.  W. 

ct  •  Alexander,  J.  Evelyn,  Lindon 

ffi  Arbuthno^  rt.  bon.  C.    Egerton,  W.  c 


Asburst,  W. 
d  Astlejy  sir  J. 
"  Atwoody  M. 

Balfour,  John 
r  Bankes,  Henry 
.^.  Bankes,  George 
rBa8Urd,£.  P. 
jt  Batbnrst,  rt.  bon.  C. 
.>  Bentinck,  lord  F. 
Binning,  lord 
Blair,  J.  H. 


t 


Bastnor,  visct 
Fane,  Vere  ^ 

Fetberstone,  sir  G*  n 
Fleming,  Jobn 
Fleming,  John 
Forbes,  C. 
Ford,  Mattbew 
^^Forrester,  Francis 
Fynes,  Henry 
Gascoyne,  Isaac 
Gifibrd,  sir  R. 


/ 


Bourne,  rt.  bon.  W.  S.    Gilbert,  D.  G. 


Bridges,  G. 
Broadbead,  T.  H.  L. 
Brogden,  J. 
Browne,  rt.  bon.  D. 
Browne,  P. 
Bacbanan^  J. 
Burgb,  sir  U. 
Butterwortb,  Jos. 


Gladstone,  John  ^ 

Goocb,.T.  S.  t 

Gordon,  bon.  W.  s  t 
Gossett,  W. 

Grant,  A.  C.  ^ 

Graves,  lord  ^ 
Grenfell,  Pascoe 
Greville,  bon.  sir  C. 

Handley,  Henry  w 


^c 


Buxton,  J.  J.  ^ , 

Cboln^ondeley,lordH.    Hardinge,  sir  H. 
Calvert,  John  Hart,  G.  V. 


.  u- 


<» 
^ 


Cecil,  lordThos. 

Cbamberlayne,  W. 

Cbeere,  F«.  M. 

Cberry,  G>  U. 

Cbolmondeley,  sir  M. 

Clarke,  bon.  C.  B. 

Clements,  bon.  J.  M. 

Clive,  visct. 

Clive,  bon.  R. 

Clive,  Henry 
jf^  Cockbum,  sir  G. 
;-  Cocks,  bon.  J.  S. 
1^  c  Cole,  sir  C. 

Collett,  £.  J. 

Cooper,  R.  B. 
t  Cbandos,  marq.  of 

'Coote,  sir  C. 
.'  Copley,  sir  J.  S. 

Corbett,  P. 

Courtenay,  T.  P. 

Cranbome,  visct. 

Crawley,  Sam. 

Croker,  J.  W. 

Gumming,  G. 

Cust,  Hon.  £. 

Davis,  R.  H. 
.2r  Dawkins,  Heniy 

Dawson,  G.  R. 

Dent,  Jobn 
'  Dickinson,  Wm. 
r.Divett,  Thos. 
/"  Dobson,  John 
.T  Domville,  sir  C. 

Doveton,  Gabriel 

Dowdeswell,  J.  £. 

Downie,  R. 

Duncombe,  d 
/"  Duncombe,  W. 

Drake,  T.  T. 


Harvey,  sir  £. 
vHarvejr,  C. 
'    Hawkins,  sir  C. 

Heygate,  alderman 

Hill,  sir  G. 

Hill,  Rowland 

Holford,  G.  P. 

Holmes,  W. 
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Hope,  sir  W. 

Hotham,  lord 

Howard,  bon.  F.  G.  ILZJ 

Hudson,  H.  9-  \  Russell,'  J.  Watts 

Huskisson,  rt.  bon.  W.    Scott,  Sam. 


MoDtfteld,  J. 
4^Manyat,  Jos. 
Martin,  sir  T.  B. 
Mills,  C. 
Mitchel,  John 
Money,  W.T.     Ji- 
Morgan,  G.  G. 
Morland,  sir  S.  B. ;  ? 
Mountcharles,  lord 
Musgrove,  sir  P. 
Neale,  sir  H.  B. 
Needbam.  bon.  F.  J. 
Nightingale,  sir  M. 
Nugent,  sir  G. 
Nolan,  M. 
O'Grady,  S. 
Ommanney,  sir  F. 
O'Neil,  bon.  John 
Onslow,  Arthur 
Osborne,  sir  John 
Palk,  sir  L. 
t'almerston,  vise. 
Paxton,W.G. 
Pearse,  John 
Pechell,  sir  Thos. 
Peel,  W. 

Pellew,  bon.  P.  B.  f 
Percy,  bon.  W. 
Phipps,  bon.  gen.  v 
Pitt,  W.  M. 
Plumber,  Jobn 
Pole,  sir  P. 
Powell,  £.  W. 
Pringle,  sir  W. 
Raine,  J.  * 

Rice,  bon.  G. 
Robertson,  A. 
Robinson,  hon.  F. 
Rowley,  sir  Josias 


a 


!r 


C( 


a 


Inoes,  John 
Jenkinson,  hon.  C.  .  r 
Jolliffe,  W.  G.  H.  4r 
Irving,  Jobn  ^ « 

King,  sir  J.  D. 

<''Kinnersley,  W.  S. 

•    Knatcbbull,  sir  Ed.    i 
Knox,  hon.  Thos^ 
Lamb,  hon.  Wm.      r 
Lascelles,  bon.  W.     Ir 

*  Leigh,  J.  H. 

,    Lethbridge,  sir  T.     c 
Lewis,  T.  F. 
Lindsay,  bon.  H. 
Liideton,  Ed.  t 

>Xloyd,  S.  J.  l" 

Londonderry,  marq.  of 
Lowther,  H. 
Lushington,  S.  R. 
Lygon,  hon.  H.  B.     z 
Macnaughten,  £.  A.^ 
Macqueen,  J.  P.       ^ 
Magennis,  Rd. 
Manners,  lord  C.      ^ 
Manners,  lord  R. 
Manning,  W. 


a' 


Sheldon,  R. 

Shifiner,  sirG. 

Skeffington,  bon. T.  H.    Blake,  R 

Smith,  R. 


Smith,  T.  A. 
Somerset,  lord  £. 
Somerset,  lord  G. 
Sotheron,  F. 
Stuart,  sir  John 
Stuart,  W. 
Strutt,  T.  H. 
Sumner,  G.  H.         ' 
Taylor,  sir  H. 
Taylor,  G.  W, 
Thompson,  W« 
Thynne,  lord  John 
Townsbend,  bon.  H«  - 
Trench,  F. 
Tudw^,  J.  P. 
Tulk,  C.  A. 
Twiss,  Horace 
Ure,M. 

Vansittart,  rt.  bon.  N. 
Vernon,  G. 
Villiers,  Tt  bon.  John 
Wallace,  rt.  bon.  T. 
WaU,  C.  B. 
Walker,  Joshua 
Ward,  Robt. 
Warren,  C. 
Wells,  John 
Wellesley,  Rd. 
Wetberell,  C. 
Western,  bon.  H.  9» 
Wigram,  Wm. 
Wilbrabam,  £.  B. 
Williams,  Rt. 
Willougbby,  H. 
Wilmot,  Rt. 
Wilson,  sir  H. 
Wilson,  Tho. 
Wodehouse,  hon  a  J. 
Wodehouse,  bon.  £< 
Wood,  col. 
Wortley,  J.  S. 
Yorke,  sir  J. 

PAIRED  OFF. 


HOUSE   OF    COMMONS. 
Tuesday,  February  I2« 

Slave  Trade  Lawb  Consolidatiok 
Bill.]  Dr,Lu$hington  rose  to  bring  forward 
his  motion  for  consolidating  and  amending 
the  several  acts  relating  to  the  Slave  Trade. 
For  a  period  of  SO  years,  several  statutes 
had  been  enacted  to  promote  the  abolition 
of  The  Slave  Trade,  which  were  much  at 
variance  with  each  other.  Some  of  the 
gentlemen  proposing  such  enactments 
not  having  taken  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  statutes  which  bad  previously  passed, 
great  difficulty  was  often  felt  in  coming  to 
a  right  conclusion  upon  the  law,  or  in  ma- 
king a  satisfactory  distinction  between  one 
statute  and  another.  This  difficulty  was 
peculiarly  felt  by  our  legal  tribunals  in  the 
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colonies,  luitf  Mill  more  by  the  oSeefi  of 
our  Dtvj.  Hence  it  became  highly  den- 
rabie  to  have  aN  these  laws  censohdatedi 
amended  and  explained*  It  was  not  in- 
tended to  make  any  change  in  the  prind- 
ples  of  tlie  law  as  it  stood ;  but  if  he  was 
allowed  to  introduce  his  bill,  after  that  bill 
was  printed,  aod  upon  the  motion  for  its 
committal,  he  should  lay  before  the  House 
a  further  explanation  of  his  views  with 
respect  to  these  laws.  If  tiie  present 
measure  should  meet  with  the  approbation 
of  the  House,  it  was  his  intention*  in  the 
next  session  to  apply  the  same  principle 
of  consolidation  to  some  ether  branches 
of  the  statute  law,  to  which  it  might  be 
advantageously  extended,  he  alluded  more 
particularly  to  the  statutes  relating  to  the 
eriminal  law.  He  should  now  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  Amend  and  Con- 
solidate the  jLaws  relating  to  the  Slave 
Trade. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  In  the  bill. 

DisTRiBVTOBa  ov  Stamps.]  On  the 
resolution  for  granting  a  supply  to  his 
majesty  being  read, 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  before  he  agreed 
to  this  resi^otion,  he  begged  leave  to  ask 
the  secretary  to  the  Treasury,  whether  it 
was  the  intention  of  government  to  adopt 
any  new  regulations,  or  to  propose  any 
plan  with  regard  to  the  office  of  distribu- 
tors of  stamps?  The  gentlemen  who 
composed  the  committee  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  this  subject  last  session,  were 
extremely  anxious  to  know  what  measures 
were  about  to  be  adopted  by  ministers. 
He  was  quite  sure,  that  if  the  government 
intended  to  submit  a  plan  to  the  House, 
those  who  urged  the  necessity  of  some 
new  regulation  in  the  last  session  would 
not  press  them.  A-t  the  same  time,  it  was 
necessary  to  know  whether  any  measures 
woidd  be  taken  by  ministers  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  Lushingion  said,  it  was  certainly 
the  intention  of  the  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, to  submit  a  plan  to  the  House, 
with  regard  to  the  regulation  of  this 
office. 


Agfioidiufti  DiUr0Mm 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Wednesdayy  February  IS. 

Agricultural  Distress.]]  On  pre* 
scntin^  a  Petition  from  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  land  in  Lewes  and  Peveosey 
Rapesi 


Mr.  Curteis  took  occsnon  lo  observe, 
that  the  petitioners  had  twice  laid  their 
case  before  parliament,  and  had  twice 
been  told,  to  wttit  with  patience  the  eibcts 
of  time ;  they  had  waited,  and  die  conse- 
quences had  oeen  an  aggravation  of  their 
sufferings  and  an  exacerbation  of  their 
feelings.  They  now  once  more  appro»eb« 
ed  the  House  in  firm,  but  raspeotM 
language,  claiming  its  interfefonce  ia  theit 
behalf.  The  bon.  member  then  dttlaiied 
the  principal  arguments  eontained  iw  the 
petition,  expressing  his  decided  approba- 
tion of  them  I  he  also  adverted  to  ttie 
question  of  averages,  to  the  warehooslog 
system,  and  to  the  effect  of  tithes  and  peai^ 
rates  upon  land,  and  argne^,  that  protect* 
ing  duties  might  afford  the  farmer  the  re* 
lief  he  sought,  ioasmuch  as  the  eifeetoC 
them  would  be  to  prohibit  the  competition 
of  foreign  gvaio,  and  to  raise  the  piioe  of 
our  own.  He  had  already  this  session 
given  two  votes  in  (hvour  or  economy  and 
retrenchment;  and  as  his  constituenta 
were  unanimous  upon  the  aubject,  bo 
should  not  fail  to  follow  them  up  by  other 
votes  against  (he  eKiravagnnt  system  pur- 
sued by  minieiei«» 

Mr.  £Uk0  contended^  that  the  oolion  of 
protecting  and  prohibitmg  duties,  though 
still  maintained  by  Mr,  Webb  Hall  and 
other  visionaries  in  their  reveries,  had  long 
been  given  up  and  exploded  both  in  par«- 
liament  and  in  the  country.  Relief  was, 
in  fact,  only  to  be  obtained  by  e&cting 
the  greatest  possible  reduction  of  taxation. 
He  was  surprised  to  hear  that  the  bom 
member  was  still  a  disciple  of  Mv.  WM> 
Hall,  iVom  whose  protect  of  high  ptieea 
the  utmost  injury  would  result,  if  it  were 
attempted  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
The  bon.  member  hoped  to  see  the  cora 
grower  and  com-consunier  put  upon  the 
same  relative  footing  in  this  country  as  on 
the  continent. 

Mr.  Wodehouse  also  expressed  his  as- 
tonishment  that  any  member  should  still 
be  inelmed  to  support  the  doctrine^  of  Mr. 
Webb  Hall. 

Mr.  i/ttfiitf  said,  that  tho  bon.  member 
for  Sussex  complained  with  a  very  ill 
grace  that  the  petitionent  liad  been  sent 
back  unredressed  in  the  last  and  in  the 
preceding  session.  Why  had  Aef  oIh 
tained  ao  relief,  but  because  the  hon.  guh 
tlemaa  and  othera  constaistly  voted  witis 
ministers  in  favour  of  their  exfravMml 
expenditure  of  the  public  money  ?  True 
it  was,  that  within  the  last  fortm'j^t  ho 
had  given  two  TOtes  for  etofk$myi  but 
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couM  Im  show  one  v«t«  wtib  the  tame 
tendency  •kber  in  the  la«t  or  in  (he  pre* 
ceding  lectioD  ? 
Ocdered  to  lie  on  the  tebtek 

Thomas  Flakaoav.}  Mr.  Alderman 
Wood  Midi  be  bad  been  intrwited  with  e 
Petition  from  an  individual  whe  eomplaiued 
of  many  bardsbips.  It  Hated,  that  ao 
Orao^a  faction  na?iog  ebtaioad  vtrkMU 
securuiaa  of  his,  proceeded  againet  him 
^nd  obtained  a  verdict  from  an  Orange 
jury,  oa  a  diarge  of  an  assault  in  attempt<- 
ing  to  escape  from  the  custody  of  an  offi- 
cer; that  be  had  been  uDable  to  obtain 
jostice  in  consequence  of  the  detention  of 
various  papers;  and  that  several  inter" 
views  he  bad  had  with  the  marauis  of  Loo* 
douderry  bad  been  ioefieciuai  tor  that  par- 
pose.  He  prayed  therefore  for  copies  of 
his  correspondence,  and  of  the  inierma^ 
tioa  under  wbich  he  bad  been  convicted* 

Mr.  P^et  said,  that  while  be  was  chief 
secretary  for  Ireland,  he  did  not  recollect 
haviag  beard  of  any  cirotimstaBoea  of  the 
kind. 

The  petition  being  read»  it  Appeared  to 
be  from  Mr.  Thomaa  Flanagan,  of  Sligo. 

Mr.  P€d  immediately  added,  that  the 
name  of  an  individual  so  notorious  brought 
the  facta  to  his  reooHc^stioa*  He  was  per- 
fectly certain  that  the  petition  coalmoed 
many  very  gross  falsehoods. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

BaBACH  oir  Pmvii^&as^^-OpaNiiie  p? 
LaTxans  sgNT  TO  Mjsm»«ba»]  Mt.HtUM 
complainedf  that  a  letter,  addressed  to 
him  from  a  convict  on  board  the  hulks* 
had  been  opened  and  sent  to  bimy  marked 
^  Opened  by  the  Inspector/'  He  thought 
*  this  an  inva^n  of  one  of  the  privileges 
belonging  to  members  of  parliament^ 

Mr.  Petl  said,  that  the  regulation  that 
DO  letter  should  be  sent  hy  convicts  on 
board  the  hulks,  imexamined  by  the  in* 
spector,  bad  existed  from  the  eariiest  ia<- 
atitution  of  the  punishmimt  of  transporta* 
lion,  and  it  had  been  uniformly  observed  i 
and  ha  saw  no  reason  why  a  letter  to  a 
member  of  parliament  should  be  excepted 
from  the  general  rule*  as  that  hen.  gefttle* 
man  might  otherwise  be  made  the  innocent 
instrument  of  fraud*  In  April  last,  the 
escape  of  soma  convicts  was  prevented  by 
the  opening  of  ft  letter ;  and  the  very 
criminal  who  bad  addressed  the  boa.  mem> 
bar  had  been  very  recently  detected  in  a 
fraud,  which  might  have  been  oSiMfi  but 
for  the  opaaiag  of  « laUar*    Ifbesa^Uac* 


ted  rightly,  the  name  of  the  hen.  gentle* 
man's  correspondent  wes  Jones. 

Mr.  Hume  added^  that  as  late  as  lass 
Saturday  week  the  conduct  of  that  eonvits 
had  been  highly  applauded  by  the  persons 
in  authority  on  board  the  hulks* 

Mr.  Peel  observed,  that  the  fraud  ef 
which  he  spoke  had  been  detected  since 
that  day. 

Mr.  Berinet  much  doubted  the  fitness 
of  the  rule  wbich  prevented  unopened 
communication  between  members  of  par^ 
liament,  and  convicts  who  might  have  just 
ground  for  complaining  of  treatment,  food, 
or  other  grievat^ce.  He  apprehendeid  that 
it  was  a  breach  of  privilege  to  open  a  letter 
addressed  to  a  member  of  parliament ;  and 
be  read  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  lord 
Sidmouth  to  support  his  opioioHi.  He  had 
accompanied  his  hoii.  friend  to  the  btdfcst 
in  conseqof  nee  of  the  letter  in  questtoa^ 
and  found  that  the  prisoner  had  no  ground 
of  complaiat. 

Mr.  Jame9  complaioed,  that  the  keeper 
of  Lancaster-gaol  had  opened  a  letter  he 
had  sent  to  a  person  confined  for  only  a 
misdemeaaor.  He  thoogbt  such  concmd 
highly  improper. 

Mr.  Brougham  wished  to  enter  his  pso* 
test  against  the  doctrine,  that  is  waa  not  a 
gross  breach  of  privilege  to  open  a  ktter 
sent  under  cover  to  a  member  of  parlin* 
ment*  It  was  the  ceoslsnt  asaertioa,  that 
the  privilMes  of  arambers  were  given  fima 
for  the  publfe  benefit  i  but  where  were 
those  privileges  if  they  were  to  he  thus 
invaded  irilh  impunity  i  He  dkl  not  go 
so  <ar  aa  to  maintain  that  it  waa  a  breach 
of  privileffe  lo  open,  under  wt$A  eifenaio 
staneea,  alstter  franked  by  a  mamber ;  bm 
tq  open  a  letter  addressed  to  m  membet 
waa  as  violent  ao  otrtrsge  of  his  privitegaa 
aa  to  put  his  person  under  arrest* 

Mr.  James  gave  notice,  that  to-awrrew 
wedE  he  would  bring  forward  a  motion  on 
the  subject  of  bseakiag  open  leitem  ad* 
dreased  to  membars  of  parlMsent. 


Mpvioh  iib«pbctxik>  Sib  Ronny 
Wxi«aON'a  BsMovAi,  fbom  tun  Anirr«} 
Sir  Roberl  JVUton,  rose  and  saidc*  if^ 
sir,  the  object  of  the  present  motion  were 
limited  to  matters  of  a  personal  aad  pri* 
vatemture;  if  ntyowninCvidnalchawio* 
ter  or  partitwlar  interests  were  alone  con. 
oemedt  deeply  as  I  feel  mvseif  autn^ipd 
•ad  aggrieved,  I  should  stiU»  from 


*  From  tba  origjnal  ^itiou  printed  for 
Ridgway. 
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considerations!  some  of  which  may  deve- 
lope  themselves  in  the  course'of  this  dis- 
cussion, have  been  disposed  to  submit  in 
silence.  Feeling,  however,  as  I  do,  that 
this  question  involves  others  of  most  serious 
iroportaDce  to  the  public  interests — sensi- 
ble, as  I  am,  that  it  touches  even  the  safely 
of  the  people  of  England— I  should  most 
justly  subject  myself  to  reproach,  if  I 
ahrunk  from  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  and 
refrained  from  bringing  this  question  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House. 

Arduous  and  painful  as  is  the  duty 
which  is  imposed  upon  me—- and  I  can 
assure  the  House  that  I  feel  most  sensibly 
the  arduous  and  painful  nature  of  that 
duty — 1  must  still  confess  that  I  feel  this 
to  be  one  of  the  happiest  hours  of  my 
life,  because,  I  see  the  moment  at  length 
arrived  when  1  can,  in  the  face  of  my  ad- 
versaries, in  the  face  of  this  House,  and 
consequently  of  all  Europe,  redeem  the 
pledge  which  I  have  given  to  my  constitu- 
ents, and  vindicate  mv  honour  to  a  gene- 
rous and  confiding  public. 

I  am  sure  I  neea  not,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, ask  the  patient  and  indulgent 
attention  of  the  House.  I  feel  confident 
that  I  shall  experience  that  courtesy 
and  liberality  which  are  the  usual  cha- 
racteristics of  a  British  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

When  I  first  gave  notice  of  this  motion, 
the  House  heard  me  address  myself  to  the 
noble  marquis,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  it  was  his  intention  to  grant  or 
refuse  the  papers  which  it  was  the  object 
of  my  motion  to  obtain.  The  noble  lord's 
answer  left  no  alternative  but  to  open  the 
whole  question  of  my  removal  from  the 
army,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  bring 
every  circumstance  connected  with  that 
transaction  into  direct  statement  and  dis- 
cussion. 

I  had  certainly  flattered  myself  that 
the  noble  marquis  and  his  colleagues  would 
have  adopted  a  different  course ;  that  they 
would  at  length  have  abandoned  their  most 
unjust,  ungenerous,  and  unmanly  silence ; 
and  although  they  refused,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  grant  me  a  trial ;  though  they 
had  heretofore  shrunk  from  confronting 
me  with  any  accuser,  that  they  would, 
upon  the  opening  of  parliament,  nave  rea- 
dily and  cheerfully  seized  the  first  opportu- 
nity to  accept  my  renewed  challenge,  and 
affi>rd  me  the  means  of  grappling  with  some 
substantial  charge. 

I  was  the  more  disposed  to  persuade 
myself  that  such  would  be  the  course 


adopted  by  his  majesty's  ministers,  when 
I  recollected  the  recent  accession  to  the 
administration— when  I  considered  that  I 
should  see  upon  the  opposite  benches, 
some  gentlemen  who  had  always  professed 
to  act  under  the  counsels,  and  regulate 
their  conduct,  by  the  constitutional  doc- 
trines of  a  noble  baron  in  the  other  House, 
who  had  said,  on  a  recent  occasion— -<<  God 
forbid  I  should  ever  see  the  day  when  his 
majesty's  ministers  wished  to  suppress  any 
evidence,  or  conceal  any  circumstances^ 
necessary  for  thejustificationof  an  arraign- 
ed individual/' 

The  more  I  reflect  on  the  fact,  the 
more  I  am  astonished,  that  in  England, 
this  vaunted  sanctuary  of  justice,  a  con- 
demned individual  should  be  obliged  to 
come  here  and  pray  for  respect  to  the  first 
principles  of  ecjuihr.  That  he  should  be 
obliged  to  solicit  from  his  punishers,  not 
having  had  any  accusers,  communication 
of  the  fact  or  facts  upon  which  he  was 
arraigned  in  secret  councils,  and  the  ex- 
parte  statements  upon  which  he  has  been 
adjudged  by  clandestine. process. 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  present  to  enter 
into  the  question  of  the  asserted  preroea- 
tive  of  the  crown  to  dismiss  officers  at  its 
will  and  pleasure — I  do  not  wish  to  engage 
in  that  discussion,  lest  it  might  occasion  any 
division  of  opinion  unfavourable  to  the  ob- 
ject of  my  present  motion ;  but  I  reserve 
to  myself  the  right  of  maintaining,  on  some 
future  occasion,  that  this  asserted  right  is 
a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  constitution 
and  of  that  part  of  the  law  regulating  mili- 
tary discipline,  which  is  annually  enacted 
in  this  House.  That,  in  every  point  of 
view,  this  prerogative,  exercisedT  in  the 
manner  in  which  his  majesty's  ministers 
are  exercising  it,  is  incompatible  with  the 
honour  and  just  interests  of  the  army,  and 
irreconcilable  with  the  freedom  and  safety 
of  the  people  of  England.  That  such  a 
prerogative  would  wholly  disqualify  officers 
from  acting  as  members  of  parliament,  and, 
consequently,  would  deprive  the  army  of 
a  description  of  persons  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  its  character  and  indepen- 
dence. That  it  is  a  prerogative  which 
would,  moreover,  incapacitate  officers  from 
actinff  as  judges  in  criminal  matters  coe- 
nizable  by  courfs-martial :  and,  above  aJI, 
that  it  would  disqualify  them  from  discharg- 
ing those  inalienable  duties  whidi  they 
owe  to  their  country,  to  the  laws,  and  to 
society ;  that  it  is  a  power  dangerous  for 
all  bad  purposes,  unnecessary  for  all  good 
ones,  and  which  could  never  be  exercised 
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arbitrarily  (that  is,  without  the  consent  of 
the  parties),  but  to  the  abuse  of  individual 
right,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public 
welfare. 

But,  sir,  the  question  which  I  am  now 
bringing  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  cannot  he  considered  as  trenching 
upon  any  prerogative  of  the  Crown ;  no, 
not  even  in  the  view  of  its  most  partial 
sealots,  because  I  believe  no  man  in  this 
House  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  any  act 
of  the  prerogative  can  be  exercised,  ex- 
cept under  the  sanction  of  responsible 
ministers,  and  through  the  agency  of  re- 
sponsible servants. 

I  am  aware  that  there  have  been  times 
when  different  language  has  been  held ; 
when  the  most  base  and  slavish  doctrines 
have  been  openly  avowed  and  defended — 
when  the  maxim  i  deo  rex,  a  rege  lex, 
has  been  maintained  in  the  senate  and  on 
the  bench — when  politicaljudges  have  de- 
clared, that  <^  the  king  of  England  was  the 
law  of  England ;  that  the  king  could  con- 
trol and  dispense  with  the  law  as  he 
thought  fit:  that  the  penal  laws  them- 
selves were  not  made  to  control,  but  to 
give  effect  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
monarch ;  and  that,  as  the  king  had  the 
power  to  pardon,  so  had  he  the  power  to 
punish/' — I  am  aware,  sir,  that  there  were 
generals,  such  traitors  to  their  country, 
as  to  declare,  that  they  would  hang  ujp 
any  lawyer  who  ventured  to  dispute  this 
doctrine :  or  to  maintain  that  the  king  at 
his  will  and  pleasure  had  not  a  right  to 
subject  every  man  in  the  kingdom  to  the 
a<^tion  of  martial  law.— I  know,  also,  sir^ 
that  there  was  a  king  who  said,  **  that  as 
it  was  atheism  and  blasphemy  to  dispute 
tlie  will  of  God  revealed  in  his  word,  so 
was  it  presumption  and  sedition  to  dis- 
pute the  will  of  the  king,  revealed  in  his 
own  law''— but,  sir,  the  revolution  of 
1688  admonished  judges,  generals,  and 
kings,  that  prerogative  could  not  be 
stretched  to  the  power  of  doing  wrong : 
that  if  so  stretched,  it  would  not  only  re- 
lax, but  break:  and  that  it  was  in  fact 
but  discretionary  power,'  which,  if  abused 
to  the  public  detriment,  could  only  be  so 
abused  by  evil  councillors  and  wicked 
minbters,  who  might  be  cited,  examined, 
and  punished. 

.  Before  I  enter  into  the  proof  which  will, 
I  think,  establish  the  culpability  of  minis- 
ters in  this  transaction,  and  prove  that 
they  have  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  arbi- 
trary power,  to  the  prejudice  of  indi- 
vidual right;  and  the  detriment  of  the  pub- 


lic safety,  I  beg  leave  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  description  of 
person  who  is  now  preferring  a  complaint 
against  his  majesty's  ministers. — First  of 
all,  that  person  was  an  officer  of  twenty- 
nine  years  standing  in  the  service,  who, 
although  he  had  no  proof  of  those  services 
having  been  requited  by  his  own  govern- 
ment, could  nevertheless  producp  a  letter 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  declaring 
*<  that  his  services  deserved  those  profes- 
sional distinctions  and  rewards  to  which 
his  ambition  aspired."  He  was  an  officer, 
also,  who  was  a  member  of  parliament, 
one,  who  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose 
his  majesty's  ministers,  and  I  declare  to 
God,  for  no  other  reason,  but  because 
he  considered  the  policy  pursued  by  them 
to  be  fatal  to  the  interest,  the  character, 
and  the  honour  of  the  country — ^because 
he  believed  their  measures  were  calcu- 
lated to  establish  a  violent  government — 
because  he  believed  them  to  be  enemies 
to  a  fair  and  free  representative  system— 
therefore,  the  enemies  of  their  country, 
and  of  the  general  liberties  of  mankind.— 
Under  such  circumstances,  unless  strong 
grounds  could  be  shown  for  the  removal 
and  degradation  of  such  an  officer,  there 
was  reason  to  infer  that  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters were  actuated  by  some  morbid  re- 
sentment, or  some  malignant  political 
feeling.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  whence 
arose  that  violation  of  the  property  which 
he  had  vested  in  his  commission  ?  Why 
was  his  property  confiscated  in  so  illegal 
and  unprecedented  a  manner  ? 

Great  misconceptions  have  gone  abroad 
on  this  subject.  It  has  been  supposed, 
that  his  removal  from  the  army  neces- 
sarily entailed  the  loss  of  the  money 
vested  in  the  purchase  of  his  commissions. 
But  on  this  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  read  an 
extract  from  a  letter  of  the  commander-iii« 
chief,  and  from  which  it  will  appear,  that, 
in  the  year  1814,  a  new  regulation  was 
adopted— major-generals  holding  field-of- 
ficer's commissions  were  requested  to  ac- 
cept an  unattached  rate  of  pay,  and  allow 
their  regimental  commissions  to  be  filled 
up  by  effective  officers^an  arrangement 
wnich  in  no  way  benefited  lieutenant- 
colonels  of  cavalry,  the  pay  proposed 
being  the  same  with  that  enjbyea ;  but  to 
secure  them  from  any  loss  of  that  pro- 
perty which  was  vested  in  their  regimental 
commissions,  the  commander-in-chief 
wrote,  in  an  official  circular,  dated  July  24, 
1814— ^<  I  am  further  to  acquaint  you, 
that  any  of  the  present  general-officera 
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hotdiDg  regtmcmd  CMDoaiitioiii,  ma^  huft 
the  opiiwi  of  retiring  from  the  serTioe  by 
diipoiioc  of  the  fsme  at  m  regttlatod  Ttiue  t 
or,  thooTd  thej  now  accept  the  aQowancoy 
thejr  nay  hereafter  have  the  power  of  dii* 
pattag  ia  Hke  manaer  of  an  naattached 
coaiaiiaiion»  timitor  to  that  which  they 
have  reliaquished.''  Wfay»  tben^  did  hit 
BMJelty's  ounieten  inflict  the  puniihneat 
of  caibiering  ?  a  punishment  conudered, 
io  the  Anniul  Mutiny  billy  next  only  in 
gradation  to  that  of  death— ^rat  it  in  the 
miaerable  hope  of  making  that  officer  feel 
peconiery  privation,  and  in  theexpectatioo» 
that  under  Uie  praisure  of  pecunianr  em- 
barrMsment,  a  man  who  had  rendered  bin- 
eelfoboosious  to  them  would  be  obliged 
to  resiga  hie  seat  in  parliament,  and  seek 
rafa^  in  a  foeeign  country? 

It  is  extreme^  painful  to  be  under  die 
neoaisity  of  aUuduag  to  private  and  family 
ctreuBMtances.:  but,  painfol  as  it  is,  this 
view  of  the  qaestion  has  so  Important  a 
heark^  upon  the  case,  that  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  adverting  to  them.  They  are 
ciroHmstaBcai  ooaaected  with  my  case, 
which  I  thiak  will  engage  the  sympathy 
as  wall  as  the  jastica  of  this  House. 

It  is  wM  known  that  it  has  pleased 
ProiiMeaoa  to  afliet  mora  than  osa  mem- 
bat  of  tny  family  wkh  cbo  of  Uie  greatest 
tfaianrities  to  which  boman  aatara  ia 
liable  nad  it  is  aqaally  well  known, 
that  this  calami^  had  excited  feelinge  of 
ationg  sympathy  and  interest  in  the  asind 
af  tka  kin^.  Whaa,  therefore,  his  ma-^ 
jesty's  miniaters  advised  the  king  to  sub- 
aoiwe  bia  hand  to  tba  instrament  which 
was  not  only  to  effect  my  ruin  and  degra- 
dation, but  to  levy  war  on  the  domestic 
comforts  of  that  fitmily,  and  mar  the 
praspeots  of  unoffending  diMdreni  it  was 
mlerrad  that  I  mwt  have  been  gaiky  of 
soasa  heinous  and  eaanBoua  olfnc»«« 
aaoh  as  to  maka  enren  this  aocumulaaed 
severity  of  pomahment  a  measure  ef 
lanity  aad^bTbearaooa.  I  atate  thie  more 
^Miagly,  because  I  know  that  British 
officers  oif  high  rank,  who  were  not  eno- 
auaa  to  ate,  nor  in  any  way  dispeaed  to 
aggravate  the  distieas  to  wbicb  I  was  ea- 
peaad,  Mt  persaadedr  in  their  blind  ooiw 
iUenco  of  iko  juaticeand  bomaaity  of  Ilia 
najeaty'a  miaiateiit  that  I  should  not 
have  bieen  thus  removed  from  the  army 
without  inquiry,  if  the  pnUieity  of  a  trim 
bad  not  been  cakndated  to  auament  a^ 
diagrace,  and  aggmsate  the  oafaauty  aad 
diatiesa  of  Bsy  family*  Tie  joutnak,  sofi* 
paatd  to  ba  undar  tba  infiuaac^  af  am 
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nmjeaty'a  BMnisam,  weae  caaaiaofty 
tbvowing  out  the  aamo  inaiaaatioaa  t  aad 
scarcely  a  day  passed  ia  which  I  was  not 
made  the  subject  of  some  scandatous 
Kbds.  Tliaaothera  ofthoaelibebknew 
that  they  could  propagate  slander  with 
impuaitv— they  kMw  that  they  were  not 
amenable  to  the  laws ;  because  there  was 
the  fact,  that  I  had  been  dismissed  the 
service  under  all  theeircamslanoes  stated^ 
and  the  inference  was  reasonable,  that  I 
oould  not  have  been  so  dismissed,  without 
having  dishonoured,  and  rendered  mysdf 
unworthy  of,  my  profession. 

Will  his  majesty's  miniaters  persist  in 
this  system  ?  Witl  they  deprive  a  man 
who  bas  contended  ia  so  many  battles, 
and  toiled  in  so  many  campaigns,  for  the 
honour  of  bis  country,  of  that  protection 
which  the  lews  extend  to  the  humblest 
artisan  and  mechanic?  If  they  will  per- 
sist in  this  couiee,  1  call  upon  this  House, 
as  dispeoseia  of  law  and  justice-^I  celt 
upon  them,  as  legislators  and  as  gentle- 
men, to  protect  me  on  this  occasion.  I 
entreat  tnero  not  to  bo  influenced  by 
motives  ef  political  bias.  I  conjure  thei» 
to  cast  away  ail  party  feeling— 4o  do  by 
me  aa  they  woald  be  done  by  ;  and  to  ex- 
tend the  same  meaaore  of  justice  to  me,, 
which  they  would  wish  to  see  extended 
to  themselves,  their  children,  their  rela* 
tives»  or  their  fViends.  If  I  am  innooent» 
I  kave  a  right  to  be  tried,  that  I  may  re- 
ceive an  honourable  acquitta^if  I  am 
guiliy,  the  law,  the  coentry,  the  army, 
have  a  right  to  know  my  onance.  Tbey 
have  a  right  to  1rh»w  the  nature  and 
character  of  that  offeace,  chat  fbe  punish- 
ment which  it  demands  may  serve  as  an 
admonition  to  others.  What  is  tha  ob^^ 
ject  of  all  punishment  ?  Exampku  And 
where  is  the  example?  Wh^t  beneit 
can  be  derived  to  diaciplinei  to  society, 
to  the  civil  or  military  eBtablishmeat,  by 
inflicting  a  punishmeat,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  ofience  is  studiously  concealed? 
This  ia  conduct  irrecottcilabte  even  witli 
a  system  of  wild  iusiioe:  it  is,  infect,  no 
justice  at  all-^t  is  mare  atrocious  and 
meredeatructive,  in  its  consequencee,  of 
tha  rights  and  liberties  df  a  people,  than 
the  dark|  myaterious  powefs  of  the  in^ 
quisition.  Even  the  Turk,  «ow  the  ob^ 
ject  of  our  fostering  cBie>  when  he  ap- 
plies the  bowstring,  or  strikes  off  the 
head  af  his  afavte,  condescends  to  affix  a 
hibel  on  the  braaat-of  his  victim,  announe^ 
ing  the  crime  for  winch  he  suffinrsb— If  I 
am  to  be  depciveA  of  all  "~    ''^ 
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(he  House  sanctloti  a  system  of  terror, 
the  sure  precursor  of  a  military  despo- 
tism— if  they  sanction  the  irresponsible 
power  of  punishing  without  accusation, 
they  will  make  the  officers  of  the  army 
the  blihil  instruments  of  the  will  of  the 
sorereign-^they  will  enable  the  sovereign 
to  annihilate  otir  free  institutions  at  his 
pleasure,  to  frustrate  all  the  glorious 
ubours,  and  render  nugatory  all  the 
generous  sacrifices,  of  our  ancestors. 

I  hav&  not  brought  my  case  under  the 
consideration  of  this  House,  without 
hating  drst  done  every  thing  in  my  power 
to  keep  it  ill  the  Offlclal  channels.  I  ap- 
plied to  the  commander-in-chief,  uiitil  I 
wab  refused  aOcess;  I  applied  to  the 
home-department,  until  I  was  told  that 
perjury  would  be  protected  by  th^  seals 
of  office. 

I  aol  aware  that,  in  bringing  forward 
Ihls  question,  I  may  subject  myself  to  the 
itsputation  of  innovating  upon  the  rules 
of  equity,  and  that  the  course  I  am 
taking  mat  appear  in  Some  degree  preju- 
dicial to  the  mterests  of  others  who  may 
be  placed  in  the  same  situation — ^for  I 
iftand  here — ^liot  to  grapple  with  charges, 
but  With  shadows— not  With  substantial 
accusations,  but  with  surmises,  rumours, 
and  reports — still  it  is  the  truth.  It  is 
*the  truths  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  die  truth,  that  on  this  night  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  expose.  I  shall  do  so  with  a 
reration  of  all  the  circumstantial  details 
that  have  occurred ;  and  I  call  upon  any 
lion,  member  of  this  House,  acquaintecl 
with  any  of  the  particulars,  to  state  them; 
as  I  declare,  on  my  honour,  that  it  is  my 
conscientious  wish  every  circumstance 
connected  with  those  proceedioes,  to 
which  I  have  been  a  party,  should  be 
thoroughly  exposed  ana  canvassed. 

In  the  Ignorance  in  which,  thoueh 
pmiished,  I  have  been  kept,  I  am  only 
left  to  presume  that  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters have  recommended  my  removal  from 
the  army,  ih  consequence  of  certain  trans- 
actiobs  which  occurred  either  on  the 
14th  of  August  last,  or  dn  softie  occasion 
connected  with  the  events  df  that  day. 

It  was,  shr,  on  the  9th  bf  August,  at 
C6uht  DHoiPg,  thdt  I  was  itiformed  by  sir 
Charles  Stuart,  he  had  just  received  a 
tele|;rabhic  comfnUtflcatibn  of  the  demise 
of  the  Queen.  I  beg  tnost  particularlv  to 
call  the  attention  of  honourable  members 
to  this  &ct,  because  I  know  it  has  been 
ftlsely  represented  for  the  purposes  of 
cdamny.    It  has.  1  kliow.  been  OiOBt  in- 
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dustriously  circulated,  that  I  first  received 
the  intelligence  of  her  majesty's  demise 
at  a  dinner  in  Paris,  at  which  were  as- 
sembled thirty  French  officers ;  and  that 
when  the  communication  was  made,  I 
used  an  expression  which  outraged  the 
feelings  of  all  present.  The  answer  to 
that  base  calumny  is,  that  the  communi- 
cation of  her  majesty's  demise  was,  as  t 
have  stated,  imparted  to  me  by  the 
British  ambassador ;  and  I  can  appeal  to 
his  testimony  in  verification  of  that  fact. 

Having  understood  that  the  member 
for  Coventry  (Mr.  Ellice)  was  in  Paris, 
on  his  way  to  England,  I  hastened  to  find 
him,  and  we  made  arrangements  to  travel 
together,  that  hon.  member  having  post- 
poned his  journey  from  Thursday  until 
the  Saturday  morning,  at  day-break. 
The  hon.  member  will  tesiify  to  the  truth 
of  this  statement ;  he  will  also  confirm 
what  I  now  say,  that  when  we  left  Paris, 
we  had  no  intelligence  of  any  particulars, 
only  of  the  mere  fact  of  tne  queen'a 
death.*— We  travelled  to  Boulogne,  where 
we  arrived  on  the  12th,  and  it  was  there 
that  I  was  informed,  by  a  French  courier, 
that  her  majesty's  funeral  was  to  take 
place  on  the  14th,  and  that  she  had  left 
orders  to  be  buried  at  Hanover — [some 
honourable  member,  in  a  low  tone,  said 
Brunswick.]  Hanover,  I  think,  was  the 
place  the  courier  mentioned.  I  wrote  to 
Dr.  Lushington,  as  one  of  the  executors 
of  the  Queen,  and  in  that  letter,  <'  I  placed 
myself  at  the  disposition  of  the  executors, 
as  being  anxious  to  pay  a  last  tribute  of 
respect  to  her  majesty,  by  attendance  at 
the  funeral.''  I  wrote  also  to  my  son, 
who  was  an  equerry  to.  her  majesty, 
desiring  him  to  wait  upon  the  executors, 
and  inform  them  that  I  should  be  in  Lon- 
don on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th.  I 
arrived  on  that  afternoon,  and  was  in- 
formed by  my  son,  that  if  I  went  to  the 
Queen's  town-house,  I  should  find  a 
carriage  to  take  me  to  Brandenburgh 
House,  where  her  majesty's  executora 
would  be  in  attendance,  and  where  they 
expected  me.— I  went  immediately  to 
South  Audley-street,  but  was  too  late.  I 
crossed  over  to  the  house  of  Alderman 
Wood,  whom  I  found  just  preparing  to 
set  out  for  Brandenburgh  House,  with 
Mr.  Ellice.  I  accompanied  them ;  and  I 
call  upon  Mr.  A.  Wood  to  confirm  the 
statement  I  now  make.  Speaking  of 
myself  and  the  hon.  inember  for  Coventry, 
I  mentioned  our  mutual  intention  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  her  majesty  in  one 
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of  the  noQurniDg-cotches  fumUhed  by  hit 
inaje6ty'»  governmeDt.  Having  learnt 
from  Mr.  A.  Wood^  in  reply,  that  his  ap- 
plication had  been  refused,  I  told  him 
**  that  I  then  should  not  make  any  appli- 
cation, as  I  did  not  wish  to  expose  my- 
self to- a  similar  refusal,  or  in  case  I  ob- 
tained pei;|nission,  to  aggravate  the  affront 
he  had  received.*' 

When    I    arrived    at    Brandenburgh 
House,  I  had  no  conversation  with  any 
person  who  was  not   of  her   majesty  s 
nousdiold*    I  mention  this  circumstance 
the  more  particularly,  because  I  know  in- 
formation has  been  given,  that  I  had  at- 
tended a  clandestine  meeting  at  Hammer- 
smith, at  which  arrangements  were  made 
for   the   obstruction   of    her   majesty's 
funeral.  We  came  to  tovm  at  five  o'clock, 
and  found  Dr.  Lushington  and  Mr.  Wild 
engaged  in  a  correspondence  with   lord 
Uverpool,  there  being  a  doubt  whether  or 
not  the  funeral  would  take  place   next 
day;   it  having  been  understood  by  the 
executors    that   no   arrangements  were 
made  at  Stadt  for  the  reception  of  the 
body.F— Afler    waiting   some   time,   the 
hon.  member  for   llchester.  Dr.   Lush- 
ington, observed,  that  if  I  could  see  the 
hon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  at  the  Free- 
masons' Tavern,  at  nine  o'clock,  it  was 
possible  that  I  might  receive  some  infor- 
mation whether  or  not  the  funeral  would 
take  place  on  the  next  day.    Not  having 
aeen  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  at 
nine  o'clock,  according  to  a  request  con- 
veyed  to   him    throueh   Mr.  Alderman 
Wood ;  and  believing  that  he  had  gone  to 
the  Freemasons'  Tavern  without  calling 
on  me,  I  determined   to  go  there.    On 
my  arrival,  I  entered  a  room,  where  a  few 
gentlemen,   not   more   than   eleven    or 
twelve,  were  assembled :  I  was  asked  to 
go  into  a  laiver  room,  where  I  understood 
a  nctinber  of  gentlemen  were  assembled, 
(tad  amongst  them  some  of  ray  own  con- 
fdtuents)  anxious  to  know  the  particulars 

ti  to  the  funeral :  I  declined,  <<  as  I  had 
o  information  to  give,  or  explanation  to 
make."  I  almost  immediately  went  away, 
and  so  quickly  returned  to  my  own  house, 
that  my  brother-in-law,  lieutenant*general 
Bailey  Wallis,  whom  I  had  left  there,  ob- 
served, **  that  although  he  knew  I  moved 
rapidly,  he  could  not  believe  I  had  been 
to  Great  Queen  Street."  I  do  not  think 
my  stay  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern  ex- 
ceeded five  minutes.  This  I  feel  to  be 
most  important,  because  I  know  it  has 
been  stated  that  I  came  firom  Hammer- 
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smith  to  the  Freemasons*  Tavern,  with 
appearance  of  haste,  in  order  to  take  a 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting.  I 
went  afterwards  to  Brookes's  Club  House, 
where  I  met  the  hon.  member  for  Win- 
Chelsea  (Mr.  Brougham}  who  was  quite 
ignorant  of  the  definitive  arrangements 
which  we  presumed  had  been  concerted 
between  lord  Liverpool  and  tlie  execu- 
tors: but,  before  eleven  o'clock.  Dr. 
Lushinston  and  Mr.  Wild  came,  and  we 
found  tnat  they  were  still  en^ed  in  their 
correspondence  with  lord  Liverpool,  ahd 
that  nothing  had  been  settled.  We 
separated  met  midnight,  with  an  under- 
standing that  we  should  meet,  at  M 
events,  at  Brandenburgh  House  in  t|ie 
morning. 

Before  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th,  I  called  on  Mr.  Broueham,  who  was 
still  in  his  aoartment;  and  I  then  proceeded 
to  Mr.  Alaerman  Wood's  house,  where  I 
mounted  a  small  handsome  well-condition- 
ed horse  belonging  to  him.  I  mention  the 
description  of  the  horse,  because  I  know 
there  nave  been  depositions  relative  to  a 
man  mounted  on  a  tail,  thin,  dark-brown 
horse.  Proceeding  to  Brandenburgh 
house,  I  held  no  conversation  with  any 
individual  whatsoever,  except  with  the 
worthy  alderman,  whose  carriage  I  over- 
took :  nor  did  I  observe  the  dightest  in-^ 
dication  of  any  preparations  to  obstruct 
the  intended  route  of  the  funeraL  The 
worthy  alderman  will,  I  am  sur^  also  con- 
firm tnis  statement. 

At  Brandenburgh  house  I  held  no  con- 
versation with  any  one,  except  the  mem- 
bers of  her  majesty's  houseJiold.    There 
I  remained  in  tne  room  which  I  first  enter- 
ed, until  I  was  called  upon  by  the  hon. 
member  for  llchester,  l>r.  Lushington,  to 
accompany  him  in  his  capacity  of  an  exe- 
cutor, to  tne  room  where  the  Queen's  body 
lay,  and  hear  the  protest  which  the  hon* 
member  found  himself  bound  to  make. 
The  protest  was  read,  and  a  demand  was 
made  upon  the  undertaker  to  produce  the 
authority  under  which  he  was  about  to  re- 
move the  body.    He  produced  a  paper, 
not  signed  by  any  secretary  or  under  secre- 
tary— it  was  merely  a  programme  of  the 
procession,  and  that  unsigned,  which  be 
called  his  authority.    I  then  addressed 
myself  to  sir  G.  Nay  lor,  who  was  there  in 
some  heraldic  character,  observing  "  that 
there  were  some  hon.  members  who  wished 
to  pay  their  tribute  of  respect  by  riding 
at  the  side  of  the  hearse."   His  reply  was, 
.  **  that  it  was  not  regular  on  such  occeaions^ 
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«nd  that  the  proper  place  for  those  gen- 
tlemen would  be  after  the  last  mourniog 
coach."  I  immediately  conveyed  that  in- 
formation to  those  gentlemen,  and  about 
eight  o'clock  the  funeral  procession,  in  the 
manner  arranged,  left  Brandenburgh  house. 
It  proceeded  without  a  halt,  until  the  ad- 
vanced post  arriyed  at  the  road  which 
etruck  off  by  the  church  at  Kensington. 
Some  time  alter  the  halt,  myself  and  other 
hon*  members  of  this  House,  heard  several 
persons,  coming  down  the  lioe  of  the  pro- 
cession, say  **  there  was  much  confusion 
amongst  the  parties  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession, and  that  the  soldiers  were  cutting 
down  the  people/'  It  was  remarked  to 
them,  *<  that  they  were  wrong  in  spread- 
ing false  rumours,  and  that  they  ought  to 
be  more  careful."  After  about  an  hour's 
bait,  the  report  of  some  contention  be- 
tween the  people  and  those  who  conducted 
the  funeral,  being  repeated  by  others  pas- 
sing from  the  place  where  the  interruption 
occurred,  I  asked  my  hon.  friend  the  mem- 
ber for  Aberdeen,  to  accompany  me  to 
the  spot,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  real 
cause  of  the  halt.  Some  gentlemen  wished 
to  accompany  us,  but  this  was  positively 
refused.  We  proceeded  until  we  arrived 
close  to  the  officer  who  commanded  the 
blues.  His  countenance  was  familiar  to 
me,  but  his  name  unknown.  I  believe 
him  to  be  lieutenant-colonel  Bouverie.  I 
entered  into  conversation  with  him,  and 
said  **  I  understood  that  a  message  had 
been  sent  to  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the 
procession  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  city.  That  I  thought  this 
would  be  the  best  way  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion, for  the  undertaker  did  not  seem  to 
have  any  powers,  and  certainly  none  which 
would  justify  the  interference  of  the  mili- 
tary." The  officer  answered,  «  that  he 
considered  himself  in  command  of  a  guard 
of  honour,  and  that  he  did  not  feel  it  his 
duty  to  interfere  without  an  express  order 
and  sufficient  authority.'*  "  But,"  he 
added,  **  the  people  are  acting  very  wrong. 
They  have  stopped  a  baggage-waggon 
proceeding  to  Wmdsor  under  the  charge 
of  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  foot 
guards."  I  observed  to  him,  <<  that  it 
was  very  hard  on  the  soldiers,  and  the 
poor  women  to  be  kept  in  that  deluge  of 
rain,  and  I  would  endeavour  to  persuade 
the  people  to  release  the  waggon/  The 
commanding  ofStet  said,  *«  ne  only  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  ;'*  to  which  I  replied, 
f  that  I  considered  it  only  as  bis  opinion." 


I  moved  forward  and  expostulated  with 
the  people,  stating  <<  the  hardship  upon 
the  oattalion  which  had  marched,  to  be 
deprived,  on  arrival  at  their  quarters,  of 
their  comforts  and  thvr  wives  f  when  the 
people  very  good-humouredly  assented  to 
m  V  proposition,  and  the  waggon  was  allow- 
ed to  proceed  on  Its  route.  The  non-com- 
missioned officer  touching  his  cap  in  token 
of  acknowledgement. 

I  then  resumed  mv  place  in  the  k'ear  of 
the   mourning-coaches,    from    which   I 
never  stirred  but  to  ^o  up  what  appeared 
a  blind  lane,  but  which  1  found  was  con- 
nected with  Kensington.    The  only  per- 
son to  whom  I  spoke  was  a  gentleman's 
servant,  who,  seeing  me  very  wet,  civilly 
asked  me  to  take  shelter  in  his  stable.  In 
five  minutes  the  procession  moved  forward 
in  the  direction  of  Hyde  Park ;  and  soon 
after,  a  gentleman  rode  down  the  line, 
communicating  the  information  that  Sir 
R.  Baker  had  agreed  to  the  process  of 
the  procession  through  the  city,  m  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
The  head  of  the  procession  had  actually 
passed  the  gate  of  Hyde  Park,  when  to 
general  surprise,  the  hearse  was  turned 
round  and  entered  the  Park  gates.    The 
people  seemed  very  angry,  and  expressed 
themselves  as  if  they  felt  deceived.    The 
gentleman  who  had  communicated  the 
consent  of  Sir  R.  Baker  to  the  movement 
through  the  city,  appeared  again,  and  was 
obliged  to  pacify  the  people,  irritated 
against  himself,  by  declaring  that  he  had 
onlv  repeated  what  Sir  R.  Baker  had 
authorised  him  to  state.    The  procession 
moved  on  very  rapidly  through  the  Park, 
a  great  mass  of  the  people  accompanying. 
—-When  near  Stanbope  Street  gate,  the 
rear  coach  was  halted,  and  I  saw  colonel 
Cavendish  in  coloured  clothes,  riding  fast 
back  from  Cumberlandt^ ate.   He  saluted 
us  as  he  passed ;  and  I  imagined,  by  his 
manner  and  pace,  that  he  was  going  for 
troops.    In  a  few  minutes  a  party  of  the 
Life-Goards  moved  rapidly  by  our  right 
towards  Cumberland-gate. — The  House 
are  aware  that  the  accelerated  movement 
of  cavalry  has  always  an  aggressive  cha- 
racter, more  particularly  when  the  ad- 
vance is  made  through  collected  crowds. 
The  people  thought  so — ^hooted,  and  used 
some   offensive   expressions. — I  saw  no 
stones  thrown  at  the  time,  but  an  hon. 
member  present  has  told  me  that  he  did-— 
presently  we  saw  the  people  flying  back 
m  ereat  confusion  from  Cumberland-gate 
and  the  adjoining  parts;  the  life-guards 
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were  also  f  een  through  the  railing  gallop* 
ing  backwards  and  forwards,  and  flourish* 
log  their  swords;  many  persons  came 
back  and  said,  <*  the  cavalry  were  cutting 
at  the  people."  These  reporters  were 
again  rebuked,  fo^  we  imagined  the 
cavalry  w^re  only  clearing  the  way,  with 
that  temper  and  harmless  intimidation 
which,  in  most  cases  have  characteriKed 
their  interposition.  Presently  a  shot  was 
heard — a  second,  and  a  third  foUowed.^- 
I  determined  immediately  to  go  for- 
ward. Some  honourable  member*  ad- 
vised me  not,  from  personal  considera- 
tions. I  replied,  *'  tnat  it  was  my  duty 
to  preserve  or  restore  the  peace  if  I 
could  •  that  I  thought  I  might  be  useful, 
and  that  no  personalconsiderations  should 
influence  me  to  neglect  my  duty.''  In 
advancing  I  spoke  with  lord  Hood,  and 
when  I  reached  Cumberland-gate,  I  found 
a  difficulty  in  passing,  as  the  leaders  of 
the  leading  mourning-coach  stood  in  the 

gateway.  Some  person,  however,  who 
new  me,  lifted  up  the  bars  of  the  traces, 
and  I  got  through— «  circumstance  which 
I  state  to  enable  others  to  fix  the  moment 
of  my  arrival.  On  passing  the  gate,  I 
s^w  the  hearse  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
with  the  Blues  steadily  formed  round  it, 
but  the  life-guards  in  great  confusion, 
«milar  to  that  which  occurs  when  cavalry 
are  suddenly  thrown  back  or  unexpectedly 
checked  in  some  deployment.  With  one 
glance  of  the  eye,  I  perceived,  that  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  original  orders, 
the  men  had  now  broken  away  from  all 
authority— that  whatever  might  have  been 
the  oriemal  provocation,  a  continued  firing, 
instead  of  assisting  the  restoration>  tended 
to  promote  a  further  breach  of  the  peace. 
I  asked  for  a  magistrate — I  could  be 
directed  to  none— 1  asked  for  an  officer 
—1  could  find  none  at  the  moment— I 
rode  forward  to  the  advanced  groupe,  and 
asked  them,  by  whose  orders  they  were 
firing.  They  said,  <<  they  had  no  orders, 
but  that  they  had  been  ill-treated."  I 
put  the  question  to  another  party,  firing 
towards  the  turnpike-gate,  who  were  in 
equal  disorder,  and  I  received  many  a 
similar  answer,  I  heard  the  people  say, 
<<  they  wish  to  kill  more  of  us ;"  a  man 
showed  me  his  wounded  hand,  and  almost 
at  the  same  instant  a  pistol-shot,  fired 
from  behind,  passed  so  near  my  face  that 
I  thought  the  skin  was  grazed,  a  circum- 

*    Mr.  Huqie  stated  in  the  House^ 
that  I  held  this  conversation  with  him. 
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Stance  which  made  a  greater  impression 
on  me,  as  some  person,  I  believe  one  of 
the  marshalmen,  had  said  oq  mv  going 
forward,  <*  Sir  Robert,  they  are  only  firing 
blank-cartridges  to  frighten.'^  I  turned 
round  immediately  to  the  man  who  I  con- 
ceived had  fired,  when  I  saw  two  or  three 
men  re-loading  their  pistols*  I  iraroedi- 
ateljT  said,  **  It  is  quite  disgraceful  Xo 
continue  fii:ing  in  this  manner,  for  the 
people  are  unarmed :  remember  you  are 
soldiers  of  Waterloo,  do  not  los^  your 
honours  gained  on  that  occasion,  lo^ 
have  had  cannon  shot  at  your  head,  never 
mind  a  few  stones."  I  solemnly  declare, 
that  so  far  from  being  carried  away  by 
passion,  I  did  not  even  use  an  oath  ofi 
the  oceasion.  The  soldiers  seemed  sensi- 
ble to  the  rebuke,  and  one  of  them  said, 
"  Come,  let  us  put  up  pistols  and  forna,'' 
The  firing  immediately  ceased;  and  I 
almost  immediately  perceived  agentleipan» 
mounted  on  a  troop  horse,  who  |  imagined 
was  a  magistrate,  and  who  prpves  to  be 
Mr.  White.  I  said,  with  some  animation, 
<<  Sir,  there  has  been  firing,  and  a  magis- 
trate ought  to  be  with  the  troops  in  such 
a  case.  With  great  mildness,  he  replied, 
"  he  bad  been  where  there  were  impedi- 
ments, and  these  it  was  his  duty  to  have 
been.''  I  was  struck  by  his  manner,  and 
as  courteously  as  I  could,  observed,  thut 
^'  no  doubt  he  had  done  what  he  ought, 
but  he  must  be .  aware  that  officers  and 
soldiers  were  placed  in  the  most  painful 
and  embarrassing  situations  when  a  ma- 
gistrate was  not  with  them ;"  and  I  con- 
jured him  to  keep  by  the  commanding- 
officer  ;  he  said  <<  he  would,''  ^nd  made 
an  observation  which  fully  confirmed  the 
view  I  bad  taken  of  the  whole  proceeding. 
[State,  state !  from  many  members  of 
the  House].  (No,  I  do  not  wisli  it. 
I  am  here,  not  in  the  character  of 
an  accuser.  I  am  now  upon  my  own  de* 
fence.)  At  that  moment  I  saw  the  con^^ 
manding-officer  of  the  life-guards  comlnff 
from  Cumberland-gate  rapidly.  I  lamented 
what  had  passed.— He  said  "  he  had  given 
no  orders  to  fire,  and  that  he  regretted' 
the  soldiers  had  done  so."  I  then  begged 
him  to  keep  a  magistrate  close  by  him. 
He  said  <<  he  would.''— I  perceived  Mr. 
White  and  presented  hin^;  adding  to 
major  Oakes,  <<  you  had  better  order  a 
dragoon  by  his  side  to  l&eep  hi^  nen^r  you.'' 
Observing,  however,  that^he  ttia^uftwas 
likely  to  be  i:enewed,  I  mentioned  to 
major  Oakes,  <<  that  I  feared  fiQgry  feel- 
ingSi  after  what  had  passe^i  woiijd  cpnf<. 
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tinae  80  long  wh\$  detacbment  remained 
on  the  ground/'    He  said,  *<  that  having 
done  his  du(y  by  removing  the  impedi- 
ments at  Cumberland-gate^  he  did  not  feel 
it  necessary  to  stop  any  longer,  but  he 
would  go  to  the  commanding-officer  of  the 
blues,  as  I  understood  him,  and  mention 
his  intention  to  withdraw.'*    He  returned, 
and  gave  an  order  for  the  detachment  to 
file  from  the  right  to  (he  front,  with  the 
view,  as  I    conceived,  of  passing  back 
through  the  park.    I,  therefore,  took  the 
liberty  of  remarking,  **  that  he  had  better 
not  move  his  detacbment  back  through  the 
crowd,  along  a  line  of  loose  flint  stones, 
and  by  the  hearse,  but  advance  along 
£dgware-road,  and  uke  the  first  street  to 
the  right/'    He  said  '*  he  would  exeeute 
that  suggestion/'    On  turning  the  corner, 
I  did  see  one  soldier  struck  violeptly  by  a 
stone  on  the  casque»  who  showed  the 
greatest  temper  and  forbearance :  but  I 
declare,  that  from  the  moment  of  my  pass- 
ing through  Cumberland-gate,  there  was 
only  an  occasional  stone  flunff,   which 
seemed  to  be  provoked  by  the  nring.— It 
being  difficult  to  get  back  at  the  moment, 
I  proceeded  up  the  Edgware-road  a  few 
yards,   when    an  officer  of  the    horse- 
guards,  accompanied  by  six  men,  came 
up  and  delivered  an  order,  which  I  do 
not  think  it  proper  to  state,  as  I  over- 
heard it  incidentally,  to  the  officer  of  the 
blues.  Seeing  him  with  so  small  a  detach- 
ment, and  fearing,  from  what  I  perceived, 
a  renewal  of  hostile  feelings  between  the 
life-guards  and  the  people,  I  said,  <*  You 
are  not  aware,  perhaps,  that  there  has 
been  firing  from   a  detachment  of  your 
regiment:  your  party  may  be  mistaken, 
and  as  you  have  so  few  men,  would  it 
not  be  better  to  avoid  the  risque  of  any 
further  contention  ?*'     He  said  ««  he  had 
executed  his  orders,  and  would  retire/' 
He  did  so — on  passing  round  the  leaders, 
qf  the  leading  coach,  there  was  some  en- 
tanglement, wiiich  I  assisted  in  removing, 
and  the  procession  moved  on  along  the 
New* road.*   Having  determined    to  fall 
back  and  replace  myself  in  my  station,  in 
doing  so  I  joined  a  gentlemaui  who,  I 
believe,  was  sir  R.  Baker,  to  whom  I  ex- 
pressed regret  that  the  tupiult  had  oc- 
curred, and  observed,  **  this  was  the  most 
imnroper  of  all  occasions  for  such  dis* 
oraers:  but  it  was  fortunate  the  blues 
seemed  popular,*  as  that  might  prevent 
the  renewal  of  the  tumult/' 


■^^^i"^ 
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.  HavJDg  regained  my  place  behind  the 
mourning-coaches,  I  remained  there  till 
we  reached  Ilford,  when  I  returned  xo 
town  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and 
dined  at  my  own  house-^a  circumstance 
which  I  state,  because  I  know,  and  the 
noble  marquess,  I  believe,  knows,  a  gen- 
tleman, no,  he  cannot  deserve  that  name, 
an  individual,  who  went  to  one  of  the 
departments,  and  officially  affirmed, "  that 
on  this  very  day  I  dined  with  a  person 
whom  I  never  saw  in  my  life,  and  drank 
a  most  vulgar,  if  not  a  most  treasonable, 
toast/' 

I  know  not  whether  any  other  calumny 
has  included  me  in  any  transactions  at 
Colchester ;  if  it  should  have  done  so,  I 
assert,  that  my  only  acts  there,  were,  to 
attend,  as  a  mourner,  the  removal  of  the 
coffin  fron^  the  hearse  into  the  church,  and 
to  advise  a(\iournment  into  tl^  vestry- 
room,  after  a  controversy  with  the  exer 
cutors  and  undertakers  had  commenced. 
Having  left  the  funeral  at  Harwich,  I  re- 
turned to  London.    On  my  arrival,  I  met 
a  friend  in  the  street,  who  told  me,  **  that 
I  was  to  be  hung  and  quartered,  as  it  was 
supposed  I  was  the  person  who  had  pre^ 
arranged  all  the  obstructions  to  the  funeral 
of  the  Queen/'    I  considered  it  as  a  joke, 
and  at  that  moment  paid  no  ftirther  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.    I  beard  the  same 
charge  more  gravely  stated  afterwards  by 
persons  of  high  consideration ;  and  in  con« 
sequence,   I  went  to  the  earl  of  Har- 
rington, the  colonel  of  the  Hfe-guards,  but 
not  finding  him  in  town,  I  begged  his  son 
to  eommunicate  to  his  lordship  the  generafl 
faets  of  the  case,  and  the  feelmg  by  which 
I  bad  been  actuated ;  but  as^  the  report^ 
increased  of  an  intended  inquiry— as   I 
heard  of  threats  and  menaces  that  I  should 
be  turned  out  of  the  army,  I   consulted 
some  of  my  friends,  and,  amongst  others, 
my  honourable  colleague,  stating,  that  I 
was  unwilUng  to  take  any  pubHc  step, 
as  I  did  Qot  wish  to  influence*  by  any 
statement  of  mine,  the  opinion  of  the  in* 
quests  then  sitting — they  concurred  with 
me  that  it  would  be  unadvisable  to  volun*' 
teer  any  communication,  but  the}*  agreed 
in  the  propriety  of  my  going  to  tlie  duke 
of  Yorlc.    I  went  to  the  horse*guards  on 
the^7th  of  August,  and  found  his  royal 
highness  w^  absent,  at  Brighton,  but  ] 
saw  sir  Herbert  Taylor,  hif  iiecretaryt  and 
stated  to  himt  '^  that  I  should  have  gon^ 


••- 
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to  Brighton^  bat  I  thought  the  duke  of 
York  might  not  wish  to  have  attention 
excited  by  mj  arrival  there— that  I  wished 
to  state  to  his  royal  highness^  I  was  aware 
there  were  many  defamatory  reports  in 
circulation  to  my  prejudice;  thati  thought, 
however,  it  would  not  become  me  to 
notice  them  unless  they  had  made  some 
impression  on  his  royal  highness's  mind ; 
but  in  case  they  had  done  so,  and  assumed 
any  official  shape,  that  I  was  willine  and 
eager  to  meet  ihem."  I  added*  **  ^^^,^ 
was  moreover  controlled .  from  giving  in 
any  statement,  by  a  desire  not  to  appear 
in  the  character  of  an  accuser,  when  the 
coroner's  inquest  was  still  sitting;  and 
that  as  I  had  left  two  children  unsettled 
in  France,  unless  I  received  some  official 
communication,  I  should,  within  a  short 
time,  go  back  to  Paris/'  The  conference 
ended  in  the  drawing  up  of  a  minute, 
which  I  shall  now  read  to  the  House : 

<<  Horse  Guards,  97th  August,  1821. 
^*  Major-general  sir  Robert  Wilson  called 
upon  sir  Herbert  Tavlor,  and  stated,  that 
he  understood  that  there  were  many  ca- 
lumnious misrepresentations  afloat,  m  re- 
gard to  the  part  which  he  took  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  14th  August;  but 
that,  as  no  official  communication  had 
been  made  to  him  on  the  subject,  and  as 
he  learns  from  sir  Herbert  Taylor  that 
he  had  not  been  instructed  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  make  any  to  him,  he 
did  not  feel  that  he  was  called  upon,  or 
that  he  could  with  propriety  notice  them 
in  any 'representation  to  his  royal  high- 
ness, but  that  he  feels  at  all  tiroes  pre- 
pared to  refute  them.  Under  these 
circumstances,  sir  Herbert  Taylor  de- 
clined receiving  any  private  communica- 
tion from  sir  Robert  Wilson,  Read  to 
sir  Robert  Wilson  and  approved  by  him. 
«  (Signed)       H.  Taylor." 

I  had  oflSered  to  shew  the  statement  I 
had  drawn  out  to  sir  Herbert  Taylor  in 
private  confidence,  and  for  such  use  as 
he  might  judge  expedient,  having  no 
wish  to  conceal  any  part  of  the  transac- 
tions in  which  I  had  been  concerned,  ex* 
cent  as  far  as  the  publicity  might  be  pre- 
jttoicial  to  others.  I  did  not  receive  any 
communication :  and  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember I  went  to  Paris ;  but  on  the  19th 
of  September  I  received  a  note  from  dr 
C.  Stuart,  requesting  me  to  call  upon  him, 
as  he  had  a  communication  to  make  me 
from  his  majesty "ii  govemmentt  Before  I 
called  on  sir  C.  Stuart,  upon  the  mocning 


of  the  90th,  I  went  accidentally  hito  a 
public  coffee-room,  and  there  I  saw  m 
paragraph  in  a  FVench  paper,  extracted 
from  the  English  Courier,  stating  my  dis- 
mission from  the  army,  in  the  same  terms 
as  1  subsequently  found  were  used  in  the 
official  letter.  I  proceeded  to  sir  C. 
Stuart,  and  he  eave  me  a  letter  from  the 
commander-in-chief,  which  I  shall  now 
read  to  the  House : 

«<  Horse-Guttrds,  September  IS,  1821. 
**  Sir,— 1  have  it  in  command  from  hit 
majesty,  to  inform  you,  that  he  no  longei 
requires  your  services.    I  am,  sir, 

Frxdxricx,  Commander-in-chiefi^ 
«'  Sir  Robert  Wilson." 

Thus,  in  two  lines  and  a  half  did  I  find 
myself  stripped  of  my  commission— de« 
graded  of  my  rank — plundered  of  my 
property— witn  every  professional  expec- 
tation annihilated !  1  considered  the  letter 
of  the  commander  in  chief  an  official  com- 
munication, and  nothing  more  as  regarded 
himself,  to  whom  I  have  always  feS,  and 
shall  always  feel,  grateful  for  many  pre* 
vious  acts  of  kindness :  but  still,  as  the 
letter  is  signed  by  his  royal  highness^  I 
shall  not  dwell  more  upon  its  style  and 
contents.  The  same  day  1  dispatched  the 
following  letter  to  his  royal  highness : 

Sir ;— *The  letter  of  your  royal  highness, 
dated  the  15th  of  September,  was  deli- 
vered into  my  hands  this  morning  by  his 
excellency  sir  Charles  Stuart.  After  the 
interview  I  had  with  sir  Herbert  Taylor, 
your  royal  highnesses  secretary,  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st  of  August,  in  which 
I  stated  my  personal  desire  to  meet  and 
challenge  inquiry  into  calumnies  and  mis» 
representations  notoriously  circulated,  to- 
gether with  the  motives  of  myforbearance, 
until  officially  called  upon,  from  giving  in 
any  statement  of  the  conduct  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  pursue  on  the  14th  instant,  when 
attending  the  funeral  procession  of  her 
late  majesty ;  I  could  not  but  be  greatly 
astonished  to  find  the  newspaper  state- 
ments of  my  dismissal  from  the  service, 
without  any  inquiry,  or  previous  com- 
munication of  alleged  charees,  thus  offi- 
cially confirmed.  But  I  stiU  appeal  with 
conndence  to  his  majesty's  sense  of  jus* 
tice,  that  he  will  mnt  my  application  for 
the  institution  of  some  military  court, 
before  which  I  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  vindicate  myself,  and  prove  the  fidse- 
hood  of  those  accusations,  whatever  they 
may  be,. which  have  disposed  his  majesty 
to  remove  Joe  firem  an.array  in  whiclk  I 
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have  senred  twenty-nine  yearsy  and  in 
whicb  I  purchased  every  commi88ion>  with 
the  exception  of  the  junior  one.  I  await, 
at  Paris,  your  royal  highness's  answer, 
but  shall  be  ready  to  appear  before  any 
court  of  inquiry,  or  court-martial,  at  the 
earliest  notice.  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Ac  (Signed)  R.T.Wilson. 

Farvh  September  20,  1821. 

On  the  24th  September,  I  found  my- 
self obliged  to  write  a  letter  to  msjor 
Oakes,  in  conseauence  of  a  statement  in 
the  papers  whicn  completely  misrepre- 
sented the  conversation  I  bad  held  with 
that  officer,  on  the  14th  of  August.    It 
is  my  intention  to  read  to  the  House  the 
correspondence  which  passed  between  us, 
bat,  to  avoid  confusion  in  the  narratiye, 
I  shall  suspend  the  recital  until  after  1 
have  adverted  to  all  the  official  corres- 
pondence which  took  place  between  his 
roval  highness,  lord  Sidmouth,  and  m;^- 
self,  in  pursuance  of  my  object  to  obtain 
trial  andf  redress.   On  the  29th  September, 
I  received  the  duke  of  York's  answer, 
dated  September  25,  in  which  his  royal 
highness  stated,  thst  '*  his  majesty  does 
not  judge  it  pro|>er  to  comply  with  the 
vrish  expressed  in  it.''    On  October  3rd, 
I  left  Paris,  and  reached  London  on  the 
7th,  having  received  major  Oakes's  an- 
swer 00  the  preceding  evening  at  Dover. 
On  the  8th,  being  stSl  anxious  to  keep, 
if  posuble,  the  proceeding  in  the  regular 
limitary  channel,   and  disconnect  it  with 

Solitical  considerations— motives  that  had 
etermmed  me  to  remain  at  Paris  until  I 
received  his  royal  hiehness's  first  answer, 
I  addressed  a  second  letter  to  his  ro^al 
highness,  in  which  I  referred  to  my  K>r- 
mer  letter,  **  statins  defence  where  there 
was  no  charge  had  been  rendered  im- 
possible; but  that  I  denied  the  truth  of 
all  the  reports  in  circulation,   and  that  I 
had  proved  their  falsehood  in  every  case 
which  admitted  of  contact  with   them. 
That  there  could  be  no  doubt  I  was 
amenable,'  before  dismissed,  to  a  court- 
martial,  and  that  I  was  still  ready,  after 
dismissal,  to  submit  voluntarily  to  mili- 
tary jurisdiction.*'     This  was  not  without 
precedent.     It  had  happened  in  the  case 
of  lord  George  SackviUe,  who,  on  the 
opinion  of  the  twelve  judges,  was,  after 
dismissal,  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and 
there  were  many  other  instances  of  the 
same  kind.    On  the  next  day  I  received 
a  letter  from  his  royal  highness,  stating 
^  that  hayiog  communicate  his  majesty's 


sentiments  upon  mv  former  letter,  he  did 
not  consider  himself  warranted  in  taking 
any  further  steps.''  Thus  did  I  find  my- 
self permanently  dismissed  from  the  ser- 
vice without  inquiry,  my  income  confis- 
cated, my  property  plundered,  and  my 
name  and  character  exposed  to  every 
obloquy  which  malice  might  invent,  and 
slanderous  tongues  circulate «- still  I 
did  not  despair  —  I  hoped  still  that  I 
should  obtain  justice  from  his  majesty, 
and  with  that  view,  I  made  an  application 
to  lord-viscount  Sidmouth,  statins  **  that 
as  I  heard  it  had  been  given  in  informa- 
tion, I  had  attended  some  meetings  at 
Mr.  Youde's  house,   in  Hammersmith, 

Ereviously  to  the  Queen's  funeral,  and 
ad  then  ai;id  there  planned  all  the  ob- 
structions to  its  course,  I  requested  a 
copy  of  the  mformation,  that  I  might 
prosecute  the  party,  who  had  so  sworn, 
for  peiiury."     Lord  Sidmouth  replied, 
<'  that  he  did  not  conceive  he  was  the 
proper  channel  through  which  this  com- 
munication should  be  made."    I  imme- 
diately wrote  to  sir  Richard  Bimie,  a 
letter,  dated  October  20,  **  in  which  I  re- 
quested a  copy  of  an  information  that  had 
been  lodged  at  Bow-street."    Sir  Richard 
Birnie,  after  one  or  two  interviews,  au* 
thorised  me  to  publish  the  minute,  in 
which  it  is  affirmed,  **  that  the  magistrates 
who   had   assembled   at  Hammersmith, 
were  unanimously  satisfied  that  sir  Robert 
Wilson  had   never  been   in  the  house 
of  Mr.  Youde,  and  that  the  information 
was  fiilse."    I  had,  however,  ascertained 
that   depositions  against   me  had  been 
lodged  at  the  home-department ;  and  that 
one  in  particular  stated,  "  that  I  had 
been  seen  with  a  pewter-pot  in  my  hand, 
encouraging  the  people  to  ]pull  up  the 
pavement,  and  ofier  obstructions  tQ  the 
funeral."    1  accordingly  wrote  aeain  to 
lord  Sidmouth  for  a  copy  of  the  deposi- 
tion, stating,  **  the  motive  was  to  prose- 
cute the  party   for  peijury;**   and  his 
lordship,  in  his  letter  replied,  *<  that  he 
should  not  think  himself  justified  in  givine 
the  directions  for  which  I  had  applied. 
It  was  to  me,  however,  a  very  bara  case, 
that  such  depositions  could  be  lodged, 
and  1  could  obtain  no  copv  to  enable  me 
to  prosecute  for  peljory,  the  person,  who 
hao  sworn  so  falsely,  that  the  means  were 
denied  me  to  vindicate  my  own  character 
from  those  asperirions   which  naturally 
must  have  had  some  influence  on  the 
measure  of  punishment  that  his  majesty's 
ministers  had,  in  their  notions  of  justice^ 
thought  proper  to  inflict* 
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Before  I  make  any  further  comments,  I 
will  now  read  to  the  House  the  cor* 
respondence  which  passed  between  me 
ana  major  Oakes,  which  has  not  been 
published,  and  which  the  House  will, 
X  haTe  no  doubt,  consider  to  possess  an 
important  bearing  on  the  case.  It  was 
on  the  24th  September,  that  I  first  wrote 
to  major  Oakes,  and  addressed  him  the 
following  letter : 

<•  Paris,  Sep.  2Uk,  1831. 
**  Sir  ;  —  Having  just   seen    in   the 
Times  newspaper  of  the  20th  inst.  the 
statement  or  a  reported  conversation  that 

Sssed  between  you  and  myself,  on  Tues- 
y  the  Hth  of  August,  I  address  my- 
self, with  confidence,  to  you,  for  the  con- 
tradiction of  that  statement ;  as  you  will 
be  sensible  of  its  perversion  of  the  fact» 
and  tlie  injurious  tendency  of  its  fabrica- 
tion. You  will  doubtless  haye  felt,  that, 
so  far  from  any  hostile  language  having 
been  uttered  by  either  party  to  each 
other,  I  presented  myself  to  you  with 
such  peaceable  sphrit,  that  you  informed 
me  you  had  given  no  orders  to  fire  —  that 
you  regretted  the  firing  had  taken  place 
*-that  you,  moreover,  kindly  received 
the  suggestion  made  to  keep  the  magis- 
trate (whom  I  introduced  to  you  at  the 
same  time)  close  by  yourself;  and  that, 
eventu^ly,  according  to  another  sogges* 
tion,  when  you  stated,  you  conceived 
your  further  continuance  with  your  de- 
tachment was  no  longer  required  by  your 
orders  ;  that  instead  of  passing  your  de** 
tachmeot  to  the  rear  ( to  use  my  own  ex- 
pressions at  the  time),  by  the  hearse, 
through  an  irritated  populace,  and  a  long 
line  of  flint  stones,  you  advanced  your  de* 
tiMshment,  and  took  the  first  street  in  the 
New  Road,  leading  into  the  town. 
^  <<  I  have  already  reauested  a  court  of 
inquiry,  or  court-martial,  before  which  all 
the  transactions  of  the  day,  in  which  I 
was  concerned,  may  be  investigated:-* 
but  I  could  not  treat  a  relation,  which 
engaged  so  much  attentiooi  from  the 
introduction  of  your  name,  with  that  silent 
forbearance  which  I  have  observed  to- 
wards the  other  Tarious  calumnies  to 
which  active  currency  has  bden  given  in 
some  public  journals  ;  and  as  it  would  ap* 

rrnr  trom  them  in  magisterial  inquiries, 
have  the  honour  to  be,  &c« 

"  R»  T.  WitsoM. 

•*  As  your  receipt  of  this  letter,  and 

four  answer,  is  of  so  much  consequence, 
hare,  passed  it  through  the  hands  of  a 


friend  (General  Long),  who  will  charge 
himself  with  the  conveyance  of  your  re- 
ply." 

The  House  will  be  pleased  to  keep  in 
its  recollection,  that  there  are  three  princi- 
pal points  in  my  application  to  major 
bakes.  1st,  That  the  major  stated,  to 
me,  he  had  given  no  orders  to  fire.  3nd, 
That  I  presented  the  magistrate  to  him. 
3rd,  Tnat  I  suggested  a  movement  of 
the  military  in  their  interest,  and  the 
general  interest,  to  prevent  a  renewal  of 
the  tumult.  Major  Oakes  replied  in  a 
letter,  dated  the  SOth  September,  which  I 
shall  now  read  to  the  House,  as  it  is  also 
the  first  time  this  letter  has  been  mada 
public : 

«*  tfude  Park  Barracks,  30th  Sept.  1821- 
**  Imr  ;  — i  In  reply  to  your  commonica^ 
tion,  recorded  yesterday  evening,  I  have 
to  inform  jou  that  I  cannot  consent  to 
to  make  myself  the  organ  of  contradiction 
to  the   various   reports  in    circulation, 
respecting  the  afiair  in  which  we  hare 
been  represented  as  mutually  concerned. 
Were  I  to  yield  this  point  in  one  instance, 
I  should  feel  myself  Dound  to  notice  every 
succeeding  rumour ;  or  my  silence  wonlrl 
be  a  sanction  to  the   inferences  whicli 
mi^ht  be  drawn  from  it.— I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  the  statement  to 
which  you  have  particularly  alluded,  did 
not  originate  with  me ;   and  I  have  not  a 
suspicion  who  can  be  the  author  of  it. 
Beyond  this,  I  must  decline  a  compliance 
with  your  request :  but,  as  in  the  hurried 
and  tumultuous  scene,  to  which  you  refer,, 
some  misconception  may  be  supposed  to 
arise ;  I  think  it  right  to  adroit,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  declare  my  ignorance,  on  the 
other,  of  the  different  points  you  enume- 
rate.   It  is  distinctly  in  my  memory,  that 
you  asked  me  upon  that  occasion,  if  I  had 
given  orders  to  fire,  and  my  answer  was  that 
I  had  not :  also,  that  I  re'tired  by  a  blank 
movement,  I  believe  down  King-street ; 
which,  though  pointed  Out  by  yon,  wmild 
naturallv  have  occurred  to  myself,  as  the 
most  eligible ;   but,  as  to  any  expression 
of  regret  that  the  firing  had  taken  place — 
any  escchange  of  courtesy  between  us-- 
on  being  introduced  by  you  to  the  magis- 
trate, until  the  very  moment  I  received 
his  orders  to  withdraw,  when  you  an- 
nounced me  to  him,  by  saying,  **  Here  is 
the  officer,"  I  have  not  the  least  recollec- 
tion.— From  the  commencement  of  this 
business,  I  have  most  scrupulously  avoid- 
ed maJdog  a  matter,  so  closely  connected 
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was  delivered  to  me  to-da^ ;  and  thoqgli 
I  am  not  ^ware  of  any  tbmg  inconsistent 
with  niy  duty  as  a  magistrate  in  replybg 
to  your  questionsi  relative  to  your  conduct 
on  the  Hth  of  August ;  yet,  as  you  have 
candidly  stated  that  you  would  wish  to 
refer  to  my  answer  in  some  proposed 
proceedings  in  parliament^  as  well  as  to 
produce  it  elsewhere,  if  you  should  think 
It  necessary ;  and  having  a  great  disin- 
clination to  be  brought  into  notice  at  all 
upon  such  a  subject*  if  it  can  be  avoided* 
I  must  take  the  liberty  of  declining  to 
give  any  answers  to  the  questions  pro- 
posed. I  have  the  honour  to  be»  &c. 
W.  A.  A,  Whits.  Police  Office^  Queen 
Square,  Westminster,  Nov.  19tb,  1821." 

1  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  answer  Mri 
White,  and  which  answer  I  shall  now 
read; 

•<  Lambton  Holly  Nov.  2Srd,  1821« 

«  Sir  ;-^I  have  received  your  letter.  I 
lament  you  should  have  refrained  from 
giving  an  answer  to  the  questions  I  pro* 
posed,  not  merely  in  behalf  of  my  own 
individual  interests,  but  of  those  of  truth 
and  justice*  I  think  it,  howeverj  right  to 
acquaint  you,  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
advert  to  the  conversation  which  passed 
between  us  on  the  14th  of  August ;  nor 
will  it  be  possible  for  me  to  avoid  noticing 
the  application  which  1  have  subsequently 
made,  with  your  reply  thereto.  I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  &c.      R.  T.  Wilson.** 

But  sir,  notwithstanding  the  reluctance 
of  Mr.  White  to  give  his  testimony,  1  again 
challenge  it,  and  ask,  that  Mr.  White  may 
be  placed  at  the  bar  of  this  House.  I 
know  nothing  of  him  individually;  I  have 
heard  he  is  a  man  of  truth  and  of  honour, 
of  strict  principles,  and  of  strong  religious 
feelinffs,  I  call  upon  him,  then,  with 
confioence,  to  affirm  that  which  he  cannot 
deny,  if  he  respects  truth  and  justice,  that 
my  acts  were  in  unison  with  my  language, 
and  that  I  enabled  him  to  restore  and 
maintain  the  peace. 

Such,  sir,  is  the  true  relation  of  factt*^ 
such  is  the  narrative  that  I  am  prepared 
to  establish  at  the  bar  of  this  uouse,  or 
before  any  tribunal  whatsoever.  Whatt 
then,  has  been  my  offence  i  Was  it  that 
of  paying  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  dae-* 
mory  of  a  deceased  and  unhappy  queen 
«-«« tribute  due  not  only  to  her^  but  also 
to  my  own  oonstitoents,  who  had  es" 
pressed  such  a  deep  interest  in  her  cause 
->-a  duty  that  I  owed,  moreover,  to  my 
own  consistency,  and  which  was  in  unison 
with  every  feeliqg  of  my  nalure<    Had  .1 
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with  a  public  qoestionj  the  subject  of  pri- 
vate communication;  and,  though  con- 
sistently with  this  principle,  I  have  found 
myself  at  liberty  thus  to  notice  the  points 
joo  have  particularized  in  the  letter  to 
which  I  am  now  replying,  you  will  perceive 
how  impossible  it  is  that  I  should  further 
depart  nom  my  first  resolution. 
<<  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c 

<<  RicHAmo  Oakss." 

That  major  Oakee  admitted  that  he 
had  not  given  the  soldiery  any  orders  to 
fire :  that  I  had  presentea  the  magistrate 
t»  him :  and  also,  that  the  movement 
which  he  terms  the  flank  movement,  was 
suggested  by  me :  though  it  was  so  eli- 
gible, that  itwoold  have  naturally  occurred 
to  himself.  What  motive,  then,  could  I 
have  had,  but  the  restoration  of  the  law's 
authority,  blended  with  due  consideration 
to  every  corresponding  interest?  Still, 
eir,  there  was  another  proof  wanting  to 
establish  my  pretensions,  and  that  proof  I 
immediately  sought  by  addressing  myself 
to  Mr.  White,  the  magistrate.  I  there- 
fore, sent  the  following  letter  to  Mr. 
White,  the  Police  magistrate. 

*<  Sir; — ^Understanding  that  you  were 
the  magistrate  to  whom  I  had  the  sa- 
tisfaction to  address  myself  on  the  14th 
of  August,  and  who  permitted  me  to  pre- 
sent him  to  the  commanding-officer  or  xhfi 
detachment  of  life-guards,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  tumult  at  Cumberland- 
street,  I  apply  to  you,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  I  am  placed  by  a  pro- 
ceeding of  his  majesty's  government,  for 
an  answer  to  the  following  questions,  to 
which  I  hope  you  will  not  find  it  incon- 
sistent with  your  duty  to  reply.  <  In  the 
intercourse  which  we  had  on  the  14th  of 
August,  did  I,  or  did  I  not,  express  to 
you  an  earnest  desire  for  the  restoration 
of  tranquillity,  and  the  authority  of  the 
law  ?  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  observe 
my  conduct  to  be  in  unison  with  that  de- 
claration ?  I  think  it  right  to  add,  that 
my  wish  is,  to  have  the  power  of  referring 
to,  or  producing  your  answer  in  parlia- 
ment, or  wheresoever  else  1  may  judge 
such  reference  or  production  to  be  essen- 
tial for  the  interests  of  justice.'  I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  &c.    R.  T.  Wilson. 

«•  Hmick,  Nov.  16/A,  1821. 
I  quit  this  place  on  Tuesday,  and  shall 
be  at  Lambton  Hall,  Durham,  till  the  1st 
of  December." 

Mr.  White  replied, 

•<  Sir  ^-Your  letter  of  the  16th  instant 
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refrained  from  discharging  this  duty,  from 
the  fear  of  incurring  any  displeasure  from 
any  quarter  whatsoever,  I  must  have  been 
.^not  what  I  am — but  the  basest  and 
most  worthless  of  men.  Let  the  House 
recollect,  that  even  his  majesty's  ministers 
themselves  had  thought  proper  to  change 
their  conduct  towards  that  illustrious  de- 
ceased, whom  they  had  endeavoured  to 
load  with  all  possible  obloquy  while  living. 
— They  who  had  refused  her  any  marks 
of  distinction  in  her  life-time,  thought  it 
right  to  order  a  guard  of  honour  to  grace 
her  obsequies  1 

But,  sir,  if  I  have  not  been  dismissed 
the  army  for  being  an  attendant  at  this 
funeral,  "  for  being  there  at  ell,"  let 
me  ask,  was  it  for  the  offence  of  having 
int-erposed  to  prevent  the  effusion 
of  blood,  and  that  blood  the  blood  of 
our  fellow-citizens  ?  To  prevent  intem- 
perate proceedings  fatal  to  the  military  as 
well  as  the  people,  not  only  in  their  im- 
mediate but  ulterior  consequences?  I 
have  shown,  by  my  correspondence,  that 
my  object  was,  the  restoration  of  the  law's 
authority,  and  it  is  further  proved,  by  the 
fact,  that  after  my  interposition,  the  pro- 
cession moved  on  in  tne  course  which 
was  prescribed  by  the  civil  and  military 
authorities.  When  it  again  deviated,  I 
was  far  removed,  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
obstacles  until  the  line  of  funeral  coaches 
had  passed  by  them. 

With  regard  to  any  language  I  might 
have  used  to  the  soldiers,  I  beg  the  House 
to  recollect  the  circumstances  which  were 
occurring  at  the  time,  nor  did  the  language 
apply  to  any  of  the  preceding  incidents  of 
the  day.  It  was  directed  and  confined  to 
the  object  of  calming  angry  feelings  and 
checking  acts  of  violence  which,  it  justi- 
fiable at  the  commencement,  as  acts  of 
self-defence,  though  not  sanctioned  at 
any  moment  by  the  civil  or  military  au- 
thorities, were  no  longer  to  be  permitted 
or  tolerated.— Why,  sir,  I  am  confident 
that  the  very  soldiers  themselves,  who  are, 
I  doubt  not,  as  generous  as  they  are 
brave,  would  on  reflection  be  the  first  to 
thank  me  for  an  interference  which  had 
saved  them  so  much  affliction  as  well  as 
misfortune-*at  all  events,  I  have  the  sar- 
tisfaction  to  know  that  my  words  made 
no  widows  or  orphans,  but  that  they  pro- 
bably averted  that  calamity  from  many 
of  the  assembled  multitude.— With  re- 
gard to  that  language,  I  shall  also  say, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  me  intentionally 
to  insult  a  corps  commanded  by  a  noble 


earl,  whose  friendship  I  have  thought  my- 
self  truly  honoured  oy  possessing ;  or  of 
which  the  lieutenant-colonel  (Cavendish) 
was  an  hon.  member  of  this  House,  nearly 
allied  to  another  hon.  member  (Mr. 
Lambton)  who  has  long  had  claims  on 
my  most  affectionate  regard,  and  whose 
conduct  on  this  occasion  has  entitled  him 
to  my  most  devoted  gratitude.  I  appeal, 
moreover,  to  every  soldier  who  has  ever 
been  under  my  command,  if  I  have  ever 
shown  myself  a  soldier's  enemy.  If  I 
have  not,  on  all  occasions,  been  not  only 
anxious  to  provide  for  his  comforts,  but 
to  respect  his  feelings.  I  appeal,  also,  to 
every  official  military  member  of  this 
House,  if  on  all  occasions  where  military 
transactions  came  under  conference  or 
discussion,  I  have  not  at  all  times,  whilst 
discharging  my  public  duty,  endeavoured 
to  blend  with  that  duty,  consideratiooa 
which  evinced  my  attachment  to-  pro- 
fessional ties. 

The  law  regards  all  men  as  accomplicet, 
who  do  not  prevent  the  commission  of 
offences,  and  yet  his  majesty's  miniaten 
would  have  had  me  sit  idly  and  ignomi- 
niously  on  my  horse,  whilst  such  a  scene 
was  ^oing  on  as  that  which  has  been 
described.  Is  there  such  a  distinction 
between  civil  and  military  duties?  Is 
there  such  a  collision  between  civil  and 
military  obligations,  that  a  service  ren- 
dered the  community  in  behalf  of  the 
law,  should  be  punished  by  the  military 
authorities,  if  the  individual  rendering 
that  service,  should  happen  to  be  a  re- 
gistered member  of  the  military  commu- 
nity ?  Will  this  House  sanction  such  a 
doctrine?  Will  it  declare,  that  above 
20,000  officers  shall  be  thus  exempted 
from  discharging  their  duties  as  citizens  ? 
»-I  call  upon  the  House  to  afford  the 
refuge  and  protection  I  require — I  call^ 
upon  the  House  to  oppose  its  segis  against 
an  abuse  of  power  so  unjust  to  an  indivi- 
dual, so  pregnant  with  fatal  consequences 
to  the  liberties  and  best  interests  of  the 
country.  Let  the  House  prove  its  at- 
tachment to  the  Crown,  not  by  any  ser- 
vile dereliction  of  its  trust,  but  by  showing 
that  it  will  hold  the  balance  between  the 
Crown  and  the  people — ^by  showing,  that 
whilstitwill  support  just  authority  ,itwUl  not 
make  itself  the  instrument  of  oppression. 
Let  it  show  its  attachment  to  the  kmg^ 
by  being  jealous  of  the  royal  character, 
and  affixing  censure  on  censurable  acta 
done  in  the  king's  name.— -I  call  upon  the 
House,  also,  to  recollect  that  the  pre* 
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sumed  want  of  sympathy  between  this 
House  and  Uie  people,  its  presamed  io^ 
difference  to  their  safety  and  welfare,  has 
been^  one  of  the  chief  causes  why  the  em^ 
pire  is  now  ringing  with  the  cry  of  re- 
u>rm. 

I  confess  I  felt  a  pride  in  wearing  the 
Briti^  unifomoi  not  only  because  it  was 
worn  by  brave  men,  but  because  it  was 
recognized  throughout  Europe  as  being 
worn  by  men  who  were  the  protectors  of 
the  laws,  and  who  were  themselves  pro- 
tected by  them.  But  if  the  officers  of  the 
British  army  are  to  be  subjected  to  the 
action  of  this  irresponsible  prerogative, 
there  is  an  end  to  their  dislinctii^  glory. 
Sir,  I  do  not  know  how  far  my  character 
may  be  affected  by  the  decision  of  the 
House ;  but  1  have  an  approving  con- 
science, which  assures  me  1  discharged  my 
duty  faithfully  to  the  king  and  the  coun- 
try, on  the  14th  of  August ;  and  that  I 
am  entitled  to  the  protection  and  redress 
that  I  now  solicit  from  this  House.  I 
therefore  move,  "  That  copies  of  the  cor- 
lespondence  between  his  royal  highness 
the  commander-in-chief,  lord  viscount 
Sidmouth,  and  sir  Robert  Wilson  on  the 
subject  of  his  removal  from  the  army,  be 
laid  before  this  House." 

Lord  Palmeriton  said,  that  the  hon. 
member  hadhimself  stated, that  his  observa* 
tions  were  not  grounded  on  the  compara- 
tively narrow  basis  of  personal  injury,  but 
on  broader  and  more  enlarged  principles; 
and  that  the  interests  of  a  large  class  and 
the  liberty  and  safety  of  all  JSoglishmen 
were  involved.  Now,  he  was  prepared 
to  resist  the  motion,  by  appealing  to  the 
very  same  principles,  and  to  call  on  the 
House  to  resist  it  as  calculated  to 
a&ct  one^of  the  main  pillars  which 
upheld  the  balance  of  the  constitution, 
and  on  which  the  lives  and  safety  of 
every  Englishman  depended.  If  there 
were  any  prerogative  of  the  Crown  un- 
disputable  and  undisputed,  it  had  been 
always  held,  and  was  now  held  to  be  that 
of  the  right  of  dismissing  any  officer 
without  trial,  without  assigning  reasons, 
and  without  reference  to  whether  his 
commission  had  been  purchased  or  not 
purchased.  It  rested  on  the  most  ancient 
and  uniQtorrupted  usage.  Instances  in- 
numerable were  to  be  found,  not  only  in 
late  times,  but  in  those  times  which  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side,  were  accustom- 
ed to  call  the  best  of  times.  But  he  ap- 
pealed to  facts  which  were  admitted  in 
^tb  Houses  of  Parliament  in  1734|  when 


bills  had  been  introduced  whose  object 
had  been  to  restrain  thb  prerogative,  la 
the  public  debates  it  had  been  most 
broadly  and  unequivocally  admitted,  by 
both  those  who  supported  and  those  who 
resisted  the  bills,  that  the  prerogative  had 
always  existed,  and  continued  to  exist. 
No  law  was  passed  to  restrain  it.  By 
usage  and  parliamentary  admission,  there- 
fore, it  had  been  avowed  as  existing.  No 
prerogative,  he  would  venture  to  say,  was 
more  essentially  necessary,  not  only  for 
the  Crown,  but  for  the  benefit  and  interest 
of  the  people,  for  whose  sake  all  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Crown  existed.  Without 
the  possession  of  such  a  prerogative  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown,  it  would  be  inw 
possible  to  preserve  the  discipline  of  the 
army ;  whether  with  reference  to  its  in- 
ternal subordination,  or  to  the  intercourse 
of  the  military  with  the  civil  population 
of  the  country.  In  both  those  points  of 
view,  the  prerogative  in  question  was  in- 
dispensable to  the  good  conduct  and  dis- 
dpline  of  the  army.  Jf  that  prerogative 
were  relinquished — if  an  officer  could  not 
be  divested  of  his  commission  but  by  the 
decision  of  members  of  his  own  body,  a 
fourth  estate  would  be  created  in  the 
realm,  most  prejudicial  to  the  constitution. 
This  prerogative,  therefore,  was  necessary, 
not  only  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline 
in  the  army,  but  also  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  integrity  of  the  constitution.  Lee 
parliament  once  make  the  army  indepen- 
dent of  the  Crown,  and  it  would  not  be 
long  ere  the  army  would  make  itself  in- 
dependent of  parliament.  In  support  of 
this  truth,  he  would  appeal  to  the  annals 
of  our  history,  in  which  the  fact  would  be 
found,  written  in  characters  of  blood.  No 
sooner  had  it  been  declared  by  parliament, 
that  the  army  could  not  be  dissolved  by 
the  Crown — no  sooner  had  the  army  thus 
been  pronounced  independent  o^  the 
Crown,  than  it  brought  the  monarch  to  the 
scaffold,  and  turned  the  parliament  out  of 
doors.  The  same  cause  would  no  doubt 
produce  the  same  effect  in  the  present 
day ;  and  he  could  not  believe  therefore 
that  that  House,  and  especially  that  any 
hon.  members  who  professed  themselves 
to  be  distinctively  the  champions  of  con- 
stitutional principles,  would  be  found  to 
sustain  a  proposition,  wholly  subversive 
of  the  constitution  ;  tending  as  it  did,  to 
destroy  an  undoubt^ed  and  necessary  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown,  of  which  the 
Crown  could  not  be  divested  without  the 
destruction  of  the  balance  of  the  constitu* 
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tibn.  While,  howeva*,  he  firmly  main- 
Uioed  this  point,  be  freely  gdmilted,  that 
the  prerogative  under  discuuiosy  M  well 
as  all  the  other  firerogatiyes  of  the  Crown, 
must  be  exercised  by  the  counsel  of 
responsible  adviiers-— of  men  who  were 
bound  to  abide  by  the  advice  which  they 
gave.  But  of  all  the  royal  prerogatives, 
this  was  unquestionably  the  one  which  a 
well-informed  and  welUintentioned  House 
of  Commons  would  be  the  least  inclined 
unnecessarily  to  meddle  with ;  for  be  was 
sore  the  House  would  see,  that  the 
gradation  between  a  frequent  interference 
with  the  exercise  of  that  prerogative,  and 
taking  the  prerogative  entirely  into  their 
own  hands,  was  so  easy,  that  if  they  in- 
dulged in  theformer  the^  would  soonvlrtu- 
ally  do  what,  substantially,  they  would 
never  be  disposed  to  agree  to.  BeCn^  the 
House  could  be  induced  to  enter  into  any 
investigation  of  the  exercise  of  the  prero- 
gative connected  with  the  command  of  the 
army,  there  must  be  a  strong  presumption 
of  abuse  in  that  exercise.  He  was  pre- 
pared  to  say,  that  in  the  present  instance 
not  only  was  there  no  presumption  of  an 
abusive  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  hon.  member  had,  in 
bis  own  statement,  furnished  the  House 
with  a  presumption  which  led  to  the  di- 
rectly contrary  conclusion.  The  hon. 
member  clearly  wished  to  insinuate,  that 
he  had  been  divested  of  his  commission 
on  account  of  his  political  conduct  in  the 
House  of  Commons — ^that  such  had  been 
his  hostility  to  government,  and  such  the 
apprehension  with  which  they  regarded 
him,  that  they  wished  to  punish  him 
for  his  parliamentary  conduct,  if  they 
could  not  deliver  themselves  fVom  so 
formidable  an  opponent  [loud  cries  of 
hear,  hear,  hetf  !3. 

Undoubtedly,  he  could  perfectly  under- 
stand  the  spirit  of  those  liberal  and  en- 
lightened politicians,  who  could  so  deal 
with  their  political  opponents  as  to  suppose 
them  capable  of  the  mean  and  disgraceful 
conduct  of  getting  rid  of  a  politick  oppo- 
nent, by  an  act  of  official  hostility  [bear, 
hear!].  But  really  he' thought  the  hon. 
member  estimated  his  powers  of  hostility 
to  his  majesty's  ministers  at  too  high  a 
rate,  when  he  conceived  that  those  powers 
had  drawn  down  upon  him  such  an 
exhibition  of  resentment.  Against  this 
invidious  supposition  on  the  part  of  the 
hon,  centleman,  he  would  confidently 
appealto  the  experience  of  the  House  and 
Qi  the  coHntryi  whtiher  the  conduct  of 


his  mi^esty's  government  In  matters  of 
that  sort  bad  been  influenced  by  suoh  a 
pitiful  principle  ?  Was  the  hoo.  gentle- 
man the  only  member  of  the  army  who 
had  evinced  a  systematic  opposition  in 
that  House  to  the  measures  of  his  ma« 
jeaty's  government  f  Were  there  no 
other  military  members,  either  at  present 
or  formerly,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  who  had  constantly  manifested 
the  most  decided  hostility  to  his  majesty's 

government  ?    If  the  opposition  of  the 
on.  gentleman  in  parliament  were  really ' 
the  chief  cause  of^  his  removal,  at  least 
that  principal  of  conduct  bad  not  been 
seen  in  the  case  of  a  gallant  general  oppo- 
bite,  the  representative,  he  rather  believed, 
of  some  Scotch  Boroughs.  It  had  not  been 
seen  in  the  continuance  of  the  hon.  gen^ 
tleman  himself  in  the  army  so  long  as  he 
had  been  continued.    Had  his  majesty's 
government  been  influenced  by  any  such 
mean    and  miserable  feelings  of  resent- 
ment towards  the  hon.  gentleman  as  that 
which  he  ascribed  to  them  they  needed  not 
have    waited  until  the  14th  of  August. 
1821,  for  ample  opportunities  of  gratify- 
ing that  disposition.    The  fact,  however, 
was,  that  the  ranks  at  which  he  was  then 
looking  abounded  with  officers  of  the  arroy> 
voting  independently  on  all  great  questions ; 
and  he  boldly  put  it  to  the  reoollectioti 
and  fairness  or  every  gentleman  in   the 
House,  if  there  had  been  any  thing  !n 
the  conduct  of  his  majesty's  government 
which  justified  the  imputation  cast  upon 
them  by  the  hon.  member  of  having  dis- 
missed him  from  the  army  in  consequence 
of  his  parliamentary  opinions  ?     He  dared 
any  man  to  the  proof  Of  the  justice  of 
such  a  charge. — He  had  already  shown 
that  there  was  no  presumptiia  evidence 
that  the  prerogative  in  this  instance  had 
been  abused.    But  he  wduld  go  further, 
aiKl  he  would  venture  to  say,  without  en- 
tering into  all  the  details  of  the   hon. 
gentleman's  speech,  that  that  speech  Itself 
afforded  a  strong  presumption,  that  the 
prerogative  had  been  justifiably  exercised 
in  the  present  instance.    First,  be  would 
say,  that  when  a  person  held  a  commissioii 
in   the  service  of  the  king,  when  he  re« 
ceived  the  king's  pay,  when  he  was  deco- 
rated with  orders  and  titles,  which  as  a 
British  officer,  he  could  not  have  worn 
without  the   eracious  permission  of  tiis 
Sovereign,  and  when  he  nevertheless  eon- 
tinued  with  a  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  illegal  pnooeedlngs,  and  opposing  the 
legitimate  orders  of  the  kiogi  bv  masteri: 
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he  was  guilty  of  a  direct  and  gron  inmiH 
to  the  Sovereign  'vrhom  he  served.    This 
was  a  proiaiaeDt  feature  in  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman's own  statement,  which  indepen- 
dently of  any  other  consideration,  justified 
the  step  which  bad  been  taken  with  re- 
spect to  him*    The  hon.  gentleman  had 
ftatedy  that  when  he  came  up  to  Comber- 
land-gate  he  saw  the  life-guards  broken 
and  in  disorder— 4hat  they  sppeared,  to 
all  eye  experienced  in  military  matters,  as 
iP  they  had  been  checked  and  repulsed. 
The  hon.  gentleman  found  then  ventur- 
ing their  lives  in  an  attack  on  a  furious 
populace:   he   found  these  brave  men, 
who  had  so  gallantly  fought  for  their  coun- 
try, in  a    situation  of  considerable  jeo- 
pardy.   What  did  the  hon.  gentleman  do 
on  the  occasion?    He  must  have  been 
aware  of  what  was  the  daty  of  an  officer 
under  such  circumstances.    If  he  was  not 
aware  of  that  duty,  he  was  unworthy  of 
the  commission  which  he  bore.    Was  it 
possible,  however,  that  the  hon.  gentle- 
nan  could  have  acted  in  a  manner  more 
calculated  to  promote  military  insubor- 
dination than«— officer  as  he  was — holding 
a  commission  but  not  having  any  authority 
on  that  oceaston-'by  addressing  either  the 
soldiers  or  the  officers  who  were  employed 
at   the   time,    and    who    were   respon- 
sible for  the  manner  in  wliich  they  per- 
formed their  duties?    It  was  an  act  of 
great  military  insubordination  to  address 
troops  under  such  circumstances  at  all : 
but  the  language  in  which,  by  the  hon. 
gentleman's  own  admission,  he  addressed 
them,  highly  aggravated  the  character  of 
his  military  offence.    The  hon.  gentleman 
admitted  that  he  told  the  soldiers  they  had 
disgraced  themselves  [cries  of  no,  no !]. 
He  had  taken  the  hon.  gentleman's  words 
down  and  that  was  their  import. 

Sir  R.  ITtbon— What  I  said  was.  «<  It  is 
disgraceftti  to  continue  firing  in  this  man- 
ner." 

•  Lord  Pdmenlm  observed,  that  it  was 
immaterial  whether  the  precise  words 
used  by  the  hob.  gentleman  were,  that  the 
nen  «*  had  disgraced  themselves,''  or 
that  *<  it  was  disgraceful  to  continue  firing." 
The  meaning  was  the  same  in  both  cases. 
What  judge  was  the  hon.  gentleman  whe- 
ther the  men  had  disgraced  themselves  or 
not?  The  hon.  gentleman  had  admitted 
that  he  did  not  know  at  the  time  whether 
they  were  acting  under  orders  fnorno!]. 
Why,  the  hon.  gentleman  snidQ  that  he 
aAerwards  asked  the  officers  whether  tfa^ 
had  given  orders  to  fire  ?    If  at  the  ^hae 


at  which  he  addressed  the  men  be  was  sH 
tisfied  whether  or  not  they  were  acting 
under  orders,  would  he  have  subsequently 
asked  the  officers  if  they  had  given  orders 
to  fire  F  But  that  was  immaterhd  to  the 
point.  The  hon,  gentleman— a  general 
officer-— knew,  or  ought  to  have  known, 
that  by  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the 
army,  he  was  guilty  of  a  great  breach  of 
those  rules  and  that  discipline,  by  inters 
fering  with  soldiers  while  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty.  What  he  maintain^, 
therefore,  was,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  tended  to  a  gross  breach 
of  military  discipline  and  subordination  ; 
and  that  there  was  no  presumption  that  the 
prerogative  was  abused  in  the  dismissal  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  from  his  majesty's 
service ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  from 
the  hon.  gentleman's  own  shewing,  there 
was  an  abundant  presumption  that  the 
prerogative  had  not  been  abused.  Undeir 
all  these  circumstances,  he  did  not  think 
the  House  would  be  induced  fo  coincide 
with  the  hon.  gentletaan,  or  to  comply 
with  his  motion. 

Mr.  Lambton  confessed,  that  he  had  en«- 
tered  the  House  with  feelings  of  indigna- 
tion at  the  treatment  his  hon.  and  gailanl 
friend  had  received.  He  would  not  drop 
the  title  of  "  gallant,"  although  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  had  dropped  it.  He  still 
remembered  that  his  gallant  firiend  had 
been  an  officer  twenty  years,  and  that  he 
had  fought  and  bled  m  the  service  of  his 
country.  [Cheers.]  The  feelings  with 
which  he  had  entered  the  House  were  not 
molified  by  the  tone  which  the  noble  lord 
had  taken  on  the  other  side ;  by  the  sneer- 
ing style  which  that  noble  lord  had 
adopted,  not  only  to  the  gallant  gentleman 
below  him,  but  also  to  another  hon.^  and 

fallant  member  on  his  right  hand  (sir  R. 
ergusson),  whose  military  services  per- 
haps, if  well  appreciattfL  might  bear  com- 
parison with  the  civtl  exertions  of  the 
noble  lord  himself;  and  of  whose  title 
even  to  sit  in  the  House  the  noble  lord 
was  so  ignorant  as  to  say,  that  he 
sat,  «<he  rather  believed,  for  sotne 
Scotch  boroughs.*^  The  tone  which  had 
been  used  towards  both  these  honourable 
members,  reflected  very  little  credit  upon 
the  feeling  of  the  noble  lord,  or  upon  the 
manner  in  which  ministers  were  disnosed 
to  treat  appeals  for  justice.  The  House 
had  been  told  of  the  antiqoitjr  and  prero- 
aative  in  question.  He  denied  the  fiict. 
was  it  necessary  for  him  to  remind  thct 
noble  lordi  that  in  ancient  times  no  sttch 
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prerogalite  had  been  known  ?  Could  the 
noble  lord  be  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  his  country,  and  not  recollect  that,  so 
late  as  Charles  2nd,  the  power  of  the 
Crown  to  dismiss  ibilitia  officers  had  been 
given  by  twospeciBc  actsof  parliament— 
the  18th  and  14th  of  that  king  ?  The  noble 
lord  talked  of  the  impossibility  of  preserv- 
ing discipline  in  the  army  without  the  use 
of  the  preroffative  in  question.  He  (Mr. 
L.)  did  not  know  what  kind  of  discipline 
was  meant.  If  by  discipline  was  to  be  un- 
derstood prevention  of  military  oftences, 
then  a  court-martial  was  the  correct  and 
the  recognised  tribunal ;  but  let  it  not  be 
sJlowed  that  the  Crown  should  assume 
power  to  dismiss  an  officer,  without  even 
naming  the  offence  of  which  he  was  puilty. 
To  use  (with  permission)  a  favourite  ex- 

S»ression  of  the  noble  secretary  for 
breig[n  affiiirs,  this  was  the  most  <^  distin- 
guishmff  feature"  of  the  gallant  member's 
case.  He  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
aervicOt  and  no  one  dared  to  assign  a 
cause.  But  the  cause,  if  not  stated,  was 
sufficiently  understood ;  the  offence  com- 
mitted was  not  a  military  okTence— -it  was 
the  offence  of  having  been  present  at  the 
queen's  funeral  at  all.  Let  the  House  con- 
sider the  situation  in  which  sir  R.  Wilson 
atood,  and  they  would  see  that  he  had  acted 
upon  the  best  feelings  of  the  human  heart. 
To  pay  the  last  respects  to  a  queen 
whom  he  had  served,  was  consistent  with 
the  honour  and  the  gratitude  of  a  gentle- 
man. The  noble  lord  opposite  had  spoken 
of  the  necessity  of  a  religious  adherence 
to  prerogative.  Did  the  noble  lord  for- 
get that  the  Crown  had  parted  with  the 
prerogative— the  important  prerogative, 
of  removing  the  judges  from  their  offices  ? 
And  no  one  had  discovered  that  the  dispen- 
sation of  justice  was  impeded  by  that  act. 
Nay  the  act  had  been  one  of  a  most  popu- 
lar character.  1^  noble  lord  had  said, 
in  his  observations  upon  discipline,  that 
the  power  which  the  army  once  assumed 
was  written  in  letters  of  blood ;  and  that 
it  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  a 
monarch  to  the  scaffold.  It  was  that 
monarch's  too  frequent  exertion  of  prero- 
gative—of  that  prerogative,  one  branch  of 
wlilch  the  noble  lord  would  fain  uphold- 
that  had  brought  him  to  the  scaffold.  It 
was  not  the  power  assumed  bv  the  army, 
but  the  unconstitutional  stretch  of  power 
by  the  Crown,  which  had  led  to  the 
lamentable  consummation  to  which  the 
noble  lord  alluded.  He  would  not  detain 
.the  House  by  observations  upon  the  state*- 


ment  which  had  been  made  by  hii  gallant 
friend.  Of  course,  the  facts  of  that  state- 
ment had  been  long  known  to  him ;  and 
he  had  known  that  there  was  no  act  of  his 
gsllant  friend's  on  the  day  in  question 
which  had  not  been  consistent  with  his 
duty,  both  as  an  officer  and  a  man.  But 
the  noble  lord  opposite  had  charged  the 
gallant  member  with  having  continued 
with  persons  engaged  in  an  illegal  pro- 
ceeding. What  did  the  noble  lord  mean  ? 
If  the  noble  lord  meant  only  that  the 
gallant  member  had  continued  with  the 
soldiers,  then  he  agreed  with  him ;  for,  if 
he  meant  to  say  that  the  soldiers  were 
acting  illegally,  he  was  right  [Hear  hear] ; 
but  if  he  meant  to  insinuate  that  the 
gallant  member  had  continued  with  the 
multitude,  he  insinuated  that  of  which  he 
did  not  dare  to  produce  evidence,  and 
that  which  the  gallant  member's  own 
statement  did  not  admit.  The  fact  was, 
that  sir  Robert  Wilson  had  continued  with 
the  soldiers,  despising  danger  then,  as  he 
had  so  often  despised  it  before ;  it  was 
natural  he  should  feel  something  irritated 
when  he  found  a  ball  passing  close  to  his 
face,  and  that  when  he  looked  back  and 
saw  the  soldiers  loading  a  second  time,  he 
should  tell  them  that  it  was  disgraceful  to 
continue  firing  after  the  disturbance  was 
over ;  but  that  he  had  ever  gone  farther 
than  the  making  such  an  appeal,  or  that 
he  had  in  any  way  assumed  the  functions 
of  a  military  commander,  was  disproved 
by  all  the  evidence  of  what  passed  on  the 
occasion.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  it 
was  an  act  of  insubordination  in  the  gal- 
lant member  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
troops  under  the  command  of  another  of- 
ficer. True ;  if,  on  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion, he  had  in  any  way  been  engsged  in 
military  service.  But  he  was  not  there  as 
a  military  man  at  all.  He  was  on  half- 
pay,  and  in  the  situation  of  a  civil  indivi- 
dual. He  left  his  station  in  the  proces- 
sion merely  to  keep  the  peace,  and  ac- 
tuated by  the  same  motive  which  might 
have  induced  him  (Mr.  L.)  or  any  other 
member  of  the  House^-the  wish  to  pre- 
vent outrage  which  endangered  the.kmg'8 
subjects.  Would  not  the  noble  lord  him^ 
self  have  interfered  with  a  similar  motive  ? 
It  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  act 
of  humanity;  and  it  was  one  of  the 
brightest  points  of  his  gallant  friend's  cba* 
racter,  that,  during  the  most  horrible 
carnage  in  his  professional  care^,  he  had 
never  suffered  the  feelings  of  humanity  to 
be  deadened  in  his  breast ;  and  thfire  was 
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evidence  from  general  officers,  and  from 
nionarchs,  to  prove  that  in  the  midst  of 
unparalleled  horror,  he  had  found  means 
to  devote  time  to  the  aid  even  of  safferin^ 
enemies.  It  vras  disgraceful  to  England 
that  such  a  man  should  be  dismissed  for 
saying  a  few  harsh  words  to  soldiers  who 
were  returning  from  the  murder  of  their 
fellow  citizens.  He  did  say  from  the 
**  murder;''  and  he  was  justified  in  the 
expression  ;  for  a  constitutional  tribunal  of 
the  country  bad  applied  the  term  of 
''murder'*  to  the  conduct  of  both  officers 
and  soldiers  on  that  day.  [Hear,  hear.] 
The  whole  tendency  of  the  speech  of  the 
noble  lord  opposite  was,  to  repeat  the  ar- 
gument whicn  had  been  used  in  1734, 
when  the  duke  of  Bolton  and  lord  Cob- 
ham  had  been  dismissed  the  service,  on 
the  motion  of  lord  Carteret.  On  that  oc- 
casion a  most  important  Protest  was 
signed  by  more  than  thirty  peers ;  and  an 
additional  Protest  entered  on  the  Journals 
by  the  noble  lords  themselves.  The  rea- 
soning adopted  in  both  so  exactly  applied 
to  the  case  of  his  gallant  friend,  that  he 
should  read  them  to  the  House  i^^ 

*<  Dissentient,  1st.  Because  we  con- 
ceive it  is  the  inherent  right  of  this  House 
to  address  the  Crown,  to  be  informed, 
who  are  the  advisers  of  any  measures  that 
may  be  prejudicial  to  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment, or  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the 
natioui— 2nd.  Because  the  removal  of  two 
officers  of  such  rank  and  dignity,  and  of 
such  known  fidelity  to  his  majesty's  per- 
son and  government,  without  any  cause 
assigned,  or  any  known  or  alleged  neglect 
of  their  duty,  gave  the  greatest  alarm  to 
many  of  his  majesty's  most  faithful  sub- 
jects ;  we  therefore  thought  it  for  his  ma- 
jesty's service,  to  give  him  this  occasion 
to  publish  to  the  world,  the  just  grounds 
of  his  displeasure,  or  to  detect  the  oUumny 
of  their  accusers:  and  consequently  to 
withdraw  his  confidence  from  such  perni- 
cious counsellors. — Srd.  Because,  that  as 
the  practice  of  displacing  officers  has 
prown  more  frequent  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  their  nutnbers  in  both  Qouses 
of  Parliament,  the  world  may  entertain 
(however  unjustly)  an  opinion,  that  the 
free  use  of  their  votes  has  been  the  real 
cause  of  their  di^race ;  and  the  more  so, 
since  most  of  the  persons,  who  have  been 
removed  have  happened  to  be  members 
of  one  or  other  House  of  Parliament**— 
4th.  Because  applications  of  this  nature 
to  the  Crown  may  hereafter  protect  many 
of  his  majesty's  iaithful  sabjects  from  the 


secret  malicious  representations  of  some 
minister  in  future  time,  who  (though  un- 
restrained by  any  sense  of  truth,  regard- 
less of  his  Prince's  real  interest,  and 
animated  only  by  his  own  passions)  may 
however  be  checked  by  the  just  appro- 
hcnsions  that  the  applications  of 'parlia- 
liament  may  lay  open  his  calumnies,  and 
bring  upon  himself  the  disgrace  he  had 
prepared  for  others. 

'*  Dissentient,  Because  we  were  not 
conscious,  that  any  neglect  or  breach  of 
our  duty  can  be  laid  to  our  charge,  much 
less  any  want  of  zeal  and  attachment  for 
%is  majesty's  person  and  government ;  we 
therefore  must  testify  our  earnest  desire, 
that  this  motion  had  past  in  the  af- 
firmative, that  we  might  have  had  an  op- 
portunity given  us  of  knowing  our  sup- 
posed crimes  and  accusers ;  and  we  hope, 
of  justifying  ourselves  to  his  majesty 
and  the  world, 

(Signed)   "  Bolton.  Cobham.'' 

His  gallant  friend  was  entitled  to  say, 
in  the  language  of  those  noble  lords,  that 
he  had  a  right  to  know  his  ofience,  in  order 
that  he  miffht  justify  himself  before  his 
country.  He  had  asked  for  a  copy  of  the 
accusations  against  him.  He  had  asked  it 
from  lord  Sidmouth ;  he  had  asked  it  from 
the  commander-in-chief;  he  had  asked 
it  in  every  possible  quarter;  but  in  all 
quarters  it  had  been  refused  to  him.  He 
had  offered  to  meet  the  charges  one  by 
one,  and  prove  himself  innocent  of  them ; 
and  no  person  who  had  listened  to  his 
statement  of  the  present  evening,  but  must 
be  convinced  that  he  could  fully  have  re- 
deemed his  pledge.  No  one  who  had 
heard  that  statement  could  believe  that 
he  had  stimulated  the  people  to  violence — 
that  he  had  tried  to  obstruct  the  proces- 
sion— or  that  he  had  authorixed  the  at- 
tack of  the  multitude  upon  the  soldiers. 
What  he  (Mr,  L.)  said  on  thb  occasion, 
was  said,  he  protested,  independent  of  any 
feeling  of  opposition  to  ministers.  It  rose 
purely  out  or  his  friendship  for  his  gallant 
friend,  whom  he  believed  to  be  innocent. 
He  did  entreat  the  House  to  attend  par- 
ticularly to  what  his  sallant  friend  had 
said :  he  had  declared  upon  his  honour 
that  he  had  come  direct  from  Paris  to  the 
funeral,  and  that,  even  without  time  or 
opportunity  for  consultation,  he  had  found 
himself  at  Brandenburgh-house.  Before 
he  came  into  the  House,  hehad.enressed 
his  conviction  that  his  gallant  friend  would 
justify  himself ;  and  the  statement  he  had 
made  had  fully  borne  oMt  his  expectatioor 
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The  noble  lord  oa   the  other  aide  had  | 
failed  to  produce  even  a  tittle  of  the  evi- 
dence egainst  hiiD.    With  respect  to  the 
treatment  which  hin  gallant  friend  had  ex- 
Beriencedy  a  greater  tissue  of  persecution 
bad  never  been  contrived ;  ana  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  which  would  show 
to  the  House  that  the  instigators  of  that 
treatroent-— and  he  did  not  mean  to  charge 
it  upon  all  his  majesty's  ministerst  for  he 
had  heard,  however  truly,  that  some  of 
them  had  been  adverse  to  it— he  would 
show  to  the  House,  however,  that  the  in* 
stigators  of  that  treatment  had  gone  into  , 
lengths  which  no  feeling  ought  to  sanction> 
Havii^p  succeeded,  as  they  thought,  in 
oiioina*  his  gallant  friend,  by  depriving 
him  of  the  cpmmission  which  he  had  pur* 
chased,  and  which  they  were  as  little  jus* 
tified,  according  to  the  principles  of  equity, 
in  confiscating,  without    trial,  as   they 
would  be,  if  they  seized  on  any  man  s 
freehold  property  •  without  cause,  or  the 
Inward  of  a  court  of  justice,  they  thought 
it  necessary,  if  possible,  to  distress  him 
farther.    And  how  had  they  done  this? 
One  of  sir  Robert  Wilson's  sons  had  been 
placed  at  the  military  college  as  the  son 
of  an  officer*    Now  be  was  in  possession 
ofa  letter  announcing  to  sir  Robert,  that 
he  must  p»r  a  larger  salary  for  the  edu* 
cation  of  that  lad|  because  he  could  no 
longer  be  considered  the  son  of  an  officer. 
[Cheers.]    The  letter  was  dated  October 
Srd^  1621 ;  and  it  called  upon  sir  Robert 
Wilson  to  pay  1301.  per  annum,  instead 
Qf75/.»  because  his  son  could  no  longer 
be  held  the  son  of  an  officer,  and  he  must 
be  transferred  to  the  class  of  sons  of  pri- 
vate gentlemen.    Was  not  this  done  to 
show  sir  Robert  Wilson  that  he  was  under 
severe  punishment  i    Was  it  not  a  part  of 
that  system  under  which  geoUemen  had 
been  anaoytd  and  attack^,  when  they 
differed  from  government  upon  political 
questipos  ?    Was  it  not  the  system  which 
had   dismissed  earl   Fitawilliam  for   his 
political  conduct  in  Yorkshire,  and  lord 
rife  for  voting  for  the  repeal  of  the  malt- 
t»;     [Much   Cheering.]    The   whole 
COUTH  proved  that  there  was  a  system 
afloat  for  destroying  all  independence  of 
leeling  in  persons  any  way  dependent  on 
the  Crown,  that  was,  upon  the  ministers; 
and  to  establish  a  mihtary  deapotiam  in 
the  country.    The  hon.  gentleman  con- 
cluded an  animated  addresa  by  aUud^g  to 
Ibe  various  services  iti  which  sir  Robert 
Wilson  had  been  engaged,  and  partiou- 
kdy  to  his  service  in  the  Lusitanian 


Legion.  Wherever  hard  duty  was  to  be 
nerformed  his  gallant  friend  was  sure  to  be 
found;  but  when  rewards  were  to  be' 
lavished,  his  name  was  not  forthcoming  c 
he  had  fought  against  the  enemies  of 
Eoslaod  with  his  heart  and  with  his  soul; 
and  upon  the  conduct  of  government  to- 
wards him,  it  was  for  the  House  to  form 
an  opmion. 

Mr.  iV.  Calvert  was  of  opinion,  that  the  ' 
prerogative  in  question  was  advantageous 
to  the  people,  as  well  as  to  the  Crown^ 
when  properly  exercised;  but  allowed 
that  it  might  be  abused  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  become  highly  obnoxious.  In  the  pre- 
sent case,  he  confessed  that  when  he  came 
down  to  the  House  it  was  with  a  strong 
impression  on  his  mind  un&vourable  to 
the  hon.  member.  Having,  however,  heard 
the  clear  statement  made  by  the  hon. 
member  himself,  and  having  heard  the 
speech  of  the  noble  lord  in  reply,  he  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  vote  for  the  motion, 
as  the  hOn.  member's  case  seemed  to  him 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  old  adage, 
*'  When  you  want  to  beat  a  dog  it  is  not 
difficult  to  find  a  stick.'' 

Sir  /.  Coffin  adverted  to  the  dismissal  of 
lord  6.  Sackville,  and  declared  it  to  be  hie 
opinion,  that  no  unprejudiced  man,  either  ' 
in  that  House  or  out  of  it,  would  say,  that 
the  roral  prerogative  had  been  exercised 
harshly,  or  unjustly  in  the  case  of  the  fion, 
gentleman. 

Sir  R.  FerguuoH  said,  he  did  not  know 
whether  he  was  to  be  the  next  victim  or 
not  but  he  would  tell  the  noble  lord  oppo« 
site  and  his  adherents,  that  in  spite  of  all 
their  power  and  all  tlieir  threats,  while  he 
sat  in  that  House  he  would  always  give 
an  independent  vote.  After  the  plain 
statement  made  by  his  gallant  friend,  it 
appeared  to  him  impossible  for  any  candid 
man  to  deny  that  his  gallant  friend  had 
been  grossly  injured,  ft  was  evident  that 
the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  had  been 
abused.  Ministers-  were  responsible  for 
the  advic&which  they  gave  in  the  exercise 
of  every  prerogative  possessed  by  the 
Crown.  It  was  so  with  regard  to  the 
highest  of  those  prerogatives,  the  extent 
sion  of  mercy ;  and  surely  it  ought  to  be 
so  with  regard  to  that  inferior  and  more 
painful  prerogative,  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment. With  respect  to  the  treatment 
which'  his  gaUant  friend  had  endured,  it 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  miserable,  a  base 
assassination  of  private  character  for  the 
purposes  of  political  intrigue  [hear,  heaiv 
hear !]    His  gallant  fiiendi  (jfallant  b» 
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still  would  call  hiiD»  for  ^tlioQgli  no  longer  a 

general  in  the  British  fervice*  the  remem- 
rance  of  hu  deeds  could  not  be  obliterated  ) 
had  made  out  such  a  case,  that  ministers 
did  not  dare  to  grapple  with  it*  It  was 
not  the  first  occasion  on  which  they  had 
endeavoured  to  shelter  themselves  under 
the  pretence  of  exercising  the  royal  prero- 
gative. The  moment  the  express  arrived 
from  Manchester  communicating  the  oc- 
currences there,  ministers  hastened  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  prerogative  by 
thanking  those  to  whose  conduct  the  fatal 
events  of  that  day  were  mainly  attributa- 
ble. So,  in  the  present  instance  the  king's 
name  and  privilege  had  been  equally  pro- 
faned by  using  them  for  the  dismissal  of 
bis  gallant  friend,  and  of  a  respectable 
police  magistrate,  whose  only  crwie  was 
an  attempt  to  save  the  lives  of  his  majesty's 
subjects. 

Lord  Palmerston  assured  the  gallant 
general  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  inten« 
tion  to  reflect  upon  his  parliamentary  coo- 
duct.  He  had  merely  said,  that  no  officer 
had  ever  been  dismissed  the  service  for 
his  conduct  in  parliament,  and  had  instan- 
ced the  gallant  general,  who  had  always 

,  f  conscientiously  and  constitutionally,  no 
cioubt)  voted  against  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters. He  was  tnerefore  justified  in  con- 
tending that  the  reason  given  on  the  other 
side  for  the  dismissal  of  the  hon.  mover, 
was  not  the  true  one. 

Mr.  Bennet  said,  that  although  his  gal- 
tant  friend  was  no  longer  an  officer  in  the 
British  service,  he  stood  high  in  rank 
abroad,  and  was  possessed  of  a  character 
as  ai,  soldier  of  which  no  minister  could 
deprive  him.  He  should  always  call  him 
the  gi^ani  officer  as  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed .to  do.  He  could  bear  testimony  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  statement  of  big  gal- 
lant friend,  for  he  had  accompanied  the 
funeral  procession  of  her  late  majesty  to, 
do  honor  to  the  character  of  the  illustnous' 
deceased,  aqd  to  mark  his  hatred  of  her 
inveterate  persecutors.  Up  to  the  arrival 
of  the  procession  at  Cua>berland  gate  he 
accompanied  his  gallant  friend  the  whole 
of  the  way ;  and  he  could  declare  that 

.  with  respect  to  the  whole  of  what  passed 
during  that  time,  the  assertions  of  his 
gallant  friend. were  perfecUv  correct.  For 
the  sake  of  the  ar|^ument,  he  would  admit 
the  king's  prerogauve ;  but  it  should  not  be 
forgQtten,thatthe  prerogativemuatbeexer- 
cised  b^  responsible  advisers,  and  all  that 
was  deshred  was,  to  know  who  those  advi- 
sers were  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
VOL.  VL 


noble  brd  opposite  had  not  met  the  state- 
ment of  his  gallant  friend  by  one  singler 
piece  of  evidence.    He  had  merely  per«» 
verted  that  statement.    The  present  mo- 
tion ought  to  be  agreed  to,  upon  the  prin-« 
ciple  of  the  case  of  lord  Chatham  in  1809* 
Lord  Chatham  was  the  commander  of  the 
Walcheren  expedition,  and  had  privately 
conveyed  to  the  king  a  paper  libelline  the 
conduct  of  a  gallant  officer  sir  Richard 
Strachan.    A  resolution  was  proposed  for 
an  address  to  his  majesty,  calling  for  the 
production  of  that  paper ;  and  to  strong 
was  the  justice  of  the  case,  that  although 
the  motion  was  resisted  by  all  the  influence 
of  ministers,  the  address  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  seven :  and  the  paper,  when 
produced,  was  the  means  of  forcing  lord 
Chatham  out  of  office.    If  the  House  did 
justice,'  not  to  his  sallant  friend,  but  to 
truth  and  its  own  character,  it  would  ac-* 
cede,  to  the  present  motion.    His  gallant 
friend  had  distinguished  himself  by  almost 
a  romantic  attachment  to  his  profession. 
It  was  observed  by  foreigners,  that  he  had 
led  them  on  to  battle  and  to  victory ;  that 
he  had  earned  and  been  rewarded  by  ho- 
nours among   themselves,  but  had  been 
neglected  in  his  own  country.    His  situa- 
tion was  not  like  that  of  nuiny  unfortunate 
officers  of  inferior  rank  whose  loss  might 
be  equally  flagrant,  but  not  so  prominent 
as  that  of  his  gallant  friend.     He  stood 
before  the  country  with  nine  and  twenty* 
years  of  service  in  his  favour :  and  he  be- 
lieved one  of  his  gallant  friend's  ofiencea 
was,  the  having  attended  the  fimeral ;  and 
on  his  conscience  he  believed,  that  another 
of  his  offences  was,  the  having  prevented 
the  shedding  of  human  blood.     Yes,  on 
his  conscience,  he  believed  that  his  majes- 
ty's ministers  wished  for  a  military  execu- 
tion in  the  metropolis  on  that  day,  similar 
to  that  at  Manchester*     Of  this  he  was 
convinced  by  the  conduct  which  had  been 
displayed  towards  sir  H.  Baker;  and  he 
believed,  from  the  tone  which  was  obser- 
ved by  those  who  were  called  die  opper 
classes,  that  an  opportunity  was  desired  to 
punish  the  people  for  their  attachment  and 
love  to  the  queen.     What  other  charee 
had  there  been  agamst  his  hon.  friend? 
His  gallant  friend  bad  sustained  a  robbery 
of  his  property ;  and  was  it  to  be  endured 
that  a  minister  should  stand  at  the  elbow 
of  the  king,  to  blacken  the  character  of  e 
valuable  military  officer,  and  advise  hie 
dismissal  without  conviction,  nay,  without 
accusation?     Let  them  recollect,  for  a 
moment  the  demand  of  the  commandct  in 
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chief  hinwelf,  when  be  was  arraigned  at 
the  bar  of  that  House.  He  had  /extracted 
it  in  order  to  thew  hov  different  was  hit 
request,  when  he  was  accused,  frem  the 
measure  of  justice  he  had  extended  to  hun 
whom  he  had  condemned .  When  the  con- 
duct  of  the  duke  of  York  was  the  subject 
of  discussion  in  that  House  on  the  occa« 
sioa  which  led  to  his  retirement  from  the 
office  of  commander  in  chief,  his  royal 
highness  had  said,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Hous^,  '<  I  claim  of  their  justice  that  I 
shall  not  be  condemned  without  trial  or 
be  deprived  of  the  benefit  and  protection 
which  is  afforded  to  every  British  subject, 
by  those  sanctions  under  which  alone  evi- 
dence is  received  in  the  ordinary  adminis- 
mtion  of  the  law."  On  the  same  occa- 
aion  one  of  liis  majesty's  ministers,  the 
kte  Mr.  Perceval,  had  said,  that  «<  no 
British  subject  ought  to  be  punished  in  his 
lifi),  limb,  or  character,  without  having  the 
(Hiarges  against  him  in  wiiting,  or  having 
the  opportunity  of  being  heard  in  his  de- 
fence. His  gallant  friend  had  now  been 
punished,  not  only  without  having  the 
oharges  against  him  in  writing,  but  with- 
out having  even  a  hint  of  what  they  were. 
The  noble  lord  had,  however,  rested  his 
defence  solely  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
not  the  practice  of  parliament  to  interfere 
with  this  blessed  prerogative.  Not  a 
word  else  of  defence  had  been  offiered. 
This  was  all  they  knew  of  a  matter  as  re- 
volting to  taste  as  it  was  to  reason.  This 
was  all  they  knew  besides  sneers  and  in- 
sinuations; and  on  such  a  case,  it  was 
said,  the  fifteen  cabinet  ministers  had  given 
their  unanimous  voice  to  deprive  his  gal- 
lant friend  .cvf  his  property^they  could 
not  deprive  him  of  his  character.  Thank 
God,  the  people  cf  England  did  not  feel 
in  this  matter  as  his  majesty's  ministers : 
they  had  stepped  forward  to  succour  the 
oppressed.  The  only  ground  on  which  the 
adherents  of  ministers  defended  the  dis- 
missal of  his  gallant  friend,  was  this— « 
**  wait  till  paruameot  meets ;  then  the 
cause  of  his  dismissal  will  be  made  clear 
and  satisfactory."  Parliament  had  now 
met,  and  not  a  word  of  explanation  had 
been  given.  It  was  the  duty,  therefore, 
of  the  House  to  step  forward  and  to  pre- 
vent the  ministers  from  debasing  the  cha- 
racter of  the  army,  and  above  all,  to  de- 
fend the  rights  and  property  of  British 
•ubjects. 

The  Msrquis  of  Londanckmf  said,  he 
could  assure  the  House,  that  in  rising 
after  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  just  sat 


down,  it  was  not  bis  intention  to  enter 
into  any  defence  of  his  majesty's  govern* 
ment,  either  against  a  charge  of  having 
planned  a  massacre  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects on  tlie  14th  of  August,  or  of  having 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  deprive  the 
hon.  mover  of  his  property.  He  admitted 
that  every  allowance  was  to  be  made  for 
the  warmth  with  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Bennet^  had  taken  up  this  question, 
lie  did  not  blame  his  feelings ;  they  were 
those  of  private  friendship;  and,  however, 
much  credit  might  be  given  to  them  on 
this  occasion,  they  ill  assorted  with  the 

Suestion  upon  which  the  House  was  to 
ecide.  That  question  lay  in  a  very 
narrow  compass;  and  in  oflfering  a  few 
remarks  upon  it,  the  House  would  excuse 
him  if  he  did  not  feel  the  same  warmth 
which  had  been  shown  by  the  hon  mem- 
ber. He  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  oppose 
the  motion ;  and,  however  painful  it  might 
be  to  express  his  disapprobation  of  the 
hon.  mover^s  conduct  on  the  occasion  which 
led  to  this  discussion,  it  was  only  a  sense 
of  his  duty  which  urged  him.  He  would 
in  the  outset  admit,  that  he  knew  of  no 
other  bounds  to  inquiries  by  parliament 
into  such  subjects  as  that  now  before  it, 
but  the  discretion  of  parliament  itself. 
But  he  must  contend,  that  it  did  not  fol- 
low, because  parliament  possessed  this 
power,  that  they  must  therefore  exercise 
It  on  the  suggestion  of  any  hon.  member. 
Surely  it  would  not  be  contended,  admit- 
ting the  principle  of  inquiry  in  its  fullest 
extent  (and  he  spoke  this  with  every  re- 
spect for  the  hon.  mover),  that  he  had 
any  greater  claim  to  have  his  case  const- 
dered  by  parliament  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual who  might  come  to  their  bar 
throii^h  the  interposition  of  any  hon.  mem- 
ber. Every  officer  in  the  army  with  whose 
services  the  Crown  might  have  dispensed 
without  a  trial,  had  just,  in  principle,  the 
same  claim  on  the  interference  of  parlia- 
ment as  the  hon.  mover.  But  the  House, 
without  reference,  for  a  moroeott  to  the 
particular  case  of  the  hon.  mover,  ought 
to  consider  what  would  be  the  convenience 
or  inconvenience  of  inquiries  of  this  nature* 
They  would,  he  contendedi  be  most  in- 
eonvenient;  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Hertford,  (Mr.  N.  Calvert.),  must  gire 
him  leave  to  say,  that  the  House  was  not 
by  its  duty  bound  to  charge  itself  with  an 
inquiry  on  every  occasion  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  executive  government  towards 
its  servants,  and  particularly  into  its  con- 
duct towards  military  officers.  He  viewed 
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Ibe  conduct  of  the  execative  goverament 
in  a  different  light.  He  had,  perhaps,  been 
brought  up  in  a  prejodicei  but  he  had  al- 
ways imagioedy  that  there  was  something 
■ummary  in  the  power  of  the  Crown,  es- 
pecially in  military  matters :  he  had  sup* 
posed|  that  this  summary  power  was 
more  necessary  even  than  in  the  civil 
branch  of  the  government.  He  saw  now, 
however,  that  he  had  been  mistaken,  and 
that  every  military  officer  held  under  a 
freehold  tenure ;  and  that  it  was  an  act  of 
robbery  to  affect  him  in  any  way,  unless 
after  triaL  He  saw  now,  that  instead  of 
being  peculiarly  subordinate,  the  military 
ofEcers  of  the  Crown  were  as  independent 
as  the  holders  of  offices  in  the  civil  de- 

Eartments,  having  places  not  at  pleasure, 
ut  for  life.  He  certainly  should  have 
been  disposed  to  say  that  the  case  of  other 
civil  officers  holding  their  places  at  plea- 
sure was  more  analogous;  he 'certainly 
should  say,  if  a  civfl«office-holder  were 
dismissed,  that  it  was  a  question  of  confi- 
dence, and  not  of  crime ;  he  should  say, 
that  this  principle  was  not  less  essential  to 
the  military  than  to  the  civil  service ;  and 
as  it  was  manifest  that  in  the  civil  depart- 
ment the  duty  could  not  go  on  from  hour 
to  hour,  and  from  day  to  day,  if  there  were 
not  confidence ;  and  if  it  were  necessary 
to  prove  a  crime  before  there  was  an  altera- 
tion in  an  office,  so  he  should  say, 
that  the  armv,  still  more,  could  not  exist 
without  conndence,  but  must  become  a 
prey  to  disobedience  and  disorganization. 
Now,  he  would  read  the  words  of  the 
law,  which  completely  bore  him  out  in 
his  view  of  the  subject.  They  were,  that 
no  officer  should  be  dismissed  from  the 
service,  *'  except  by  the  king's  order  or 
the  sentence  of  a  general  court-martial." 

Sir  Rn  IFiZfMi.-*Thac  is  not  the  law, 
what  section  of  the  Mutiny  act  is  it  ? 

The  Marquis  o^  Londonderry, — It  is  the 
8^d  Article  of  War.  It  was  made  law 
by  the  Mutiny  act.  Besides  if  the  hon. 
gentleman  objected  to  this  article  of  war, 
why  had  he  not  long  ago,  and  before  he 
bimself  felt  tlie  operation  of  it,  brought  it 
under  the  eonsideration  of  parliament? 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  paper  containing 
Ihe  names  of  no  less  than  211S  officers,  who, 
in  the  last  ten  years,  had  been  removed 
without  a  trial ;  and  that  paper  proved, 
that  so  iar  from  the  doctrine  being  true, 
that  a  court-martial  was  the  only  ground 
for  proceeding  to  the  dismissal  of  an  of- 
ficer, there  were  instances  after  instances 
in  wbidi|  after  acquittal  by  a  court  niar« 


tail,  the  parties  had  been  dismissed ;  and 
this  not  rrom  any  notion  that  the  coan« 
martial  had  decided  improperly,  bat  be- 
cause there  were  many  cases  in  which 
legal  guilt  could  not  be  proved,  but  in 
which,  notwithstanding  there  were  cir«> 
cumstances  to  affect  the  character  of  li 
gentleman,  or  the  harmony  of  a  regiment, 
or  in  some  way  or  other  the  good  of  the 
service.    Nothing  was  so  common  as  to 
aggravate  the  sentence  of  a  court-marttaL 
Nothing  was  so  common  as  to  dbmiss  those 
whom  a  court-martial  had  not  ordered  to 
be  dismissed,  leaving  or  not  leaving  to  the 
individual  the  price  of  his  commission — 
for  that  was   another   circumstance  on 
which  the  Crown  might  exercise  its  discre^ 
tion.  To  this  he  might  add,  that  no  officer 
entered  the  array  without  the  full  know- 
ledge that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  King 
to  decide,  on  the  advice  of  his  ministers, 
whether  or  not  it  might  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  service  that  he  should  remain. 
But  he  felt  that  he  was  stating  truisms.  He 
would  now  quote  an  authority  on  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  he  selected  it  as  that  of  a  man 
for  whose  opinions  he  was  satisfied  the 
hon.  tnover  had   a  very  high,   and   he 
would  not  say,  an  undeserved  respect.    It 
was  the  opinion  of  lord  Erskine,  then  Mr. 
Ergkine,  given  on  a  case  of  some  officers 
who  had  been  dismissed  the  service  with- 
out trial,  and  was  dated  Sergeants'-inn, 
Sept.  8,  1801.     "  I  am  bound  to  add,'' 
said  Mr.  Erskine,  after  stating  the  argu- 
ments on  the  case,  *<  that  the  parties  are 
wholly  without  remedy.    The  king  is  the 
acting  party   here.    He  is  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  and  the  grounds  of  his  de- 
cision cannot  be  questioned  in  any  court 
of  law  ;  and  whenever  his  majesty  dis- 
misses an  officer,  whether  of  the  highest 
or  lowest  rank,  he  loses  all  benefit  be- 
longing to  hiK  situation,  according  to  the 
articles  of  war ;    and  this  every  soldier 
must  know   when  he  enters  the  army.^ 
This    was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Erskine. 
How  far  it  was  coincident  with  that  ex- 
pressed by  the  hon.  member  ^Mr.  Lamb- 
ton),  *he  would  leave  himself  to  judge. 
He  would  now  give  him  the  opinion  of 
sir  Charles  Morgan,  who,  in  alluding  to 
the  case  of  a  mihtia  officer  dismissed  with- 
out trial,  observed,  amongst  other  things, 
that  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
his  majesty  was  quite  competent  to  remove 
any  olncer  without  producing  any  grounds 
for  his  removal,  or  of  bringing  him  to  any 
trial.  It  was  sufficient  that  his  majesty  did 
not  think  fit  to  retain  him  any  longer  hi 
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hit  lervice.    He  should  like  to  know,  if, 
after  the  authorities  be  had  cited,  it  would 
be  any  longer  con  tended*  that  an  officer*! 
commission  was  like  a  freehold  and  that  it 
could  not  be  taken  from  him  without  a 
trial  and  conviction  ?  The  advisers^of  the 
Crown,  had,  on  the  present  occasion,  given 
that  counsel  which  they  conceived  it  their 
duty  to  give ;  but  he  hoped  he  should  get 
credit  for  the  declaration,  that  it  was  not 
the  wish  of  ministers  to  do  any  thing  which 
could  affect    the  hon.  mover  personally. 
If  the  step  taken  had  that  effect,  he  should 
regret  it ;  but  as  to  any  feeling  of  hos- 
tility  personally  to  the  hon.  gentleman 
he  could  assure  him  that  it  did  not  exist 
on  the  subject,  and  particularly  in  a  high 
quarter  ;  and  though  the  warm  imagina* 
tion   of  the  hon*    member  for  Shrews- 
bury   plight    have    led    him    to    look 
upon    mmisters    as    a  band   of    plun- 
derers,   ready,    on  the  first  opportunity 
to  confiscate   the  freehold    of  the  hon. 
nover»  he  could  assure  him  that  no  such 
feeling  existed.    But  the  hon*  member 
had  mixed  up  matters  on  the  present  mo* 
tion  which  it  would  have  been  much  better 
if  he  had  not  touched*    Every  thing  had 
been  laid  at  the  door  of  government ;  and 
the  circumfitance  about  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's son,  of  which  he  felt  it  almost  un- 
necessary to  say  he  had  never  heard  be- 
fore, had  been  brought  forward  with  every 
possible  effect.     If  the  government  had 
been  anxious  to  look  for  occasions  on  which 
to    exercise    personal  hostility — ^if   they 
could  ever  have  felt  any — towards  the 
hon.  mover  instances  were  not  wanting 
before  the  present,  of  conduct  on  that 
hon.  gentleman's  part,  which  was  marked, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  with  great  indiscre- 
tion.   But  that  had  been  overlooked ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  conduct  which  had 
brought  on  the  present  crisis,  that  they 
conceived  it  their  duty  to  advise  the  sove- 
reign not  to  detain  him  any  longer  in  the 
service.  To  go  into  detail  upon  ttxe  trans* 
action  out  or  which  this  arose,  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  principle  with  which 
he  had  set  out ;  namely  that  it  was  not  one 
into  which  the  House  was  called  upon  to 
inquire*    It  would  be  then  said  that  ne  had 
pleaded,  and  he  might  be  asked  to  bring 
to  the  bar  150  guards,  against  which  the 
hon*  gentleman  might  offer  to  bring  550 
of  his  constituents,  or  350  witnesses,  good 
men  and  true,  to  state  the  case  as  it  ap- 
peared to  them.    But  into  such  an  in- 
quiry he  would  not  consent  to  enter.    It 
would  be  highly  impropeTi  in  every  sense 


of  the  term.    At  the  same  time,  without 
that  inquiry,  he  thought  these  grounds 
fully  sufficient  for  the  meaiures  adopted 
towards  the  hon.  gentleman.    Was  it  pru* 
dent,  he  would  ask,  to  point  out  one  part 
of  the  soldiers   as  popular;  thereby  in- 
sinuating to  the  people  that  the  others 
were  not  so  ?    His  noble  friend  bad  not 
charged  the  hon.  gentleman  with  gross 
misconduct*    He  had  stated  that  his  con- 
duct was  imprudent ;  and  of  that  it  ap- 
peared to  him  there  was  sufficient  proofs* 
But  were  the  government,  in  the  case  of 
an  officer,  in  whose  conduct  that  impro- 
priety was  known,  to  go  upon  the  Old 
Bailey  principle  of  examining  every  mi- 
nute circumstance  ?    The  thing  was  un- 
necessary ;  for  sufficient  had  been  done  to ' 
justify  tnem,    in  the  advice  of  this  re- 
moval without  trial*    It  would,  however, 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  dwell  upon  the  de- 
tails of  the  case,  where  eveiy  shred  of 
evidence  that  was  adduced  would  tend  to 
farther  inquiry*    Enough  was  admitted 
on  both  sides,  to  satisfy  him  that  an  in- 
quiry by  parliament  would  be  superfluous* 
His  noole  friend  had  shown  that  it  was  in- 
discreet, at  the  least,  in  an  officer  of  rank 
to  have  so  acted  as  to  draw  upon  the 
soldiers  the  indignation  of  the  people,  as 
it  was  necessary  we  should  have  a  staiid^ 
ing  army  for  the  protection  of  our  liberties* 
f  Loud  cheers  from  the  Opposition.']  Why, 
it  was  only  three  nights  ago  that  he  had 
heard  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  call 
loudly    and    anxiously   for  martial  law* 
[Cheers  from  the  ministerial  side.]    So 
little  horror  did  they  then  seem  to  have  of 
the  standing  army,  that  their  only  cry  was 
for  an  increased  military  force  in  Irdand. 
It  was  all  a  joke,  it  was  said,  to  pass  any 
law  for  the  relief  of  Ireland  unless  it  was 
to  give  her  more  soldiers*     Honourable 
members  hated  the  Insurrection  act.  They 
did  not  think  it  would  do«    They  would 
rather  confide  in  the  officers  of  a  march- 
ing regiment*    The  hon*  baronet  (sir  F* 
Burdett)  was^  quite  enthusiastic  on  the 
subject,  and  eloquent  in  his  intreaties  for 
military  interference*    It  was  the  same  in 
the  other  House  of  parliament,  where  a 
noble  baron  [Order,  onler.l    Well,  then, 
in  another  ptsce,  a  noble  lord  who  had  a 
perfect  hydrophobia  for  military  power, 
was  quite  astounded  that  the  discretion 
of  the  military  was  not  to  supersede  the 
law  in  Ireland*    This  was  the  manner  in 
which  hon*     gentlemen  then   felt,    who 
could  not  patiently  hear  the  name  of  an 
army  at  the  present  moment*    To  pro* 
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coed  with  the  reuunrkt  which  he  was  about 
to  offer,  he  would  repeat,  that  his  noble 
friend  bad  not  stated  that  inquiry  or  any 
OKaminaticm  of  the  transactions  of  the 
day  in  question  was  necessary  to  form  an 
opinion  upon  the  conduct  of  -the  bon* 
gentleman.  It  was  of  a  nature  not  to  be 
misconceived ;  and  surely  nothing  could 
tend  more  to  destroy  the  regular  disci* 
pline  of  the  service,  than  for  an  officer, 
not  on  professional  duty,  to  interfere  with 
soldiers  on  duty,  and  upbraid  them  with 
conduct  which  he  stated  would  bring  dis- 
^ce  on  them  and  the  whole  army.  Was 
It  proper  conduct  in  the  hon«  rooveri  covered 
with  the  insignia  of  the  service,  to  address 
the  soldiers  and  brand  their  conduct  with 
the  epithet  *<  disgraceful .'"  Why,  he 
would  ask,  had  not  the  hon.  gentleman, 
as  he  had  chosen  to  be  present— and  no 
one  would  dispute  his  right  to  attend  to 
•pay  any  mark  of  respect  he  might  think 
proper .  to  the  memory  of  the  Queen — 
why  had  be  not  discountenanced  such 
conduct,  or  why  had  he  clothed  in  military 
colours?  [Cries  of  ••  No,  no.''3  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  hon.  gentleman 
wore  hu  regimental  uniform,  but  he  wore 
his  star  on  his  breast.  Every  body  knew 
it  was  sir  R.  Wilson.  Why  had  he  taken 
upon  him  to  reprimand  the  king's  troops, 
over  whom  he  had  so  immediate  command, ' 
and  tliereby  expose  them  to  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  populace  ?  '  Was  that  conduct 
which  could  be  called  prudent  ?  Or  was 
it  not^  that  which  called  loudly  for  the 
visitation  which  it  had  afterwards  received? 
What  could  be  more  likely  to  enoourage 
the  disgraceful  conduct  of  the  people?  To 
encourage  those  factious  spirits  who  de- 
graded the  Queen  while  living,  and  could 
not  be  satisfied  without  attempting  to 
promote  their  views  by  her  death  ?  The 
pUm  for  obstructing  the  procession  was 
perfectly  systematic:  for  entrenchments 
had  been  cut  in  the  road  through  which  it 
was  to  pass;  and,  under  these  circom- 
stances,  it  was,  that  the  hon.  member, 
arrayed  in  the  distinctive  marks  of  his 
promssion  bad  appeared  among  the  crowd, 
and  held  a  language  which  was  calculated 
to  call  down  upon  the  troops  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  populace.  The  hon.  member 
had  said,  that  he  saw  no  stones  thrown  at 
the  soldiers.  Where  then  were  his  eyes  ? 
Forty>>three  of  the  soldiers  who  left  the 
barracks  in  perfect  health  had  been  sent 
to  the  homital  in  the  evening,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mirU  they  received.  He 
would  admit  the  right  of.  the  hon.  gen- 


tleman to  pay  every  respect  he  pleased'  to 
the  memoir  of  the  Qneen ;  but  was  it 
prudent,  aner  the  outrageous  conduct  he 
had  witnessed  on  the  part  of  the  populace, 
to  have  followed  the  procession  which 
they  succeeded  in  forcing  through  the 
city  I  The  moment  Uie  law  was  set  at  de- 
fiance, it  became  his  duty  to  retire ;  or  if  be 
had  resolved  to  remonstrate,  he  ought  to 
have  remonstrated  with  the  populace,  and 
not  with  the  soldiers.  Neither  could  he 
feel  that,  according  to  the  sound  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution,  parliament  was 
the  place  where  such  summary  judgments 
could  be  revised.  In  considering  that 
point,  it  would  be  well  to  look  back  to 
the  proceedings  of  17S4,  when  a  motion 
being  made  for  that  purpose,  parliament 
refused  to  abridge  or  regulate  the  power 
in  anv  way  which  the  Crown  had  pre^ 
viousfy  exercised.  With  this  precedent  be- 
fore them,  it  was  now  too  late  to  say  that 
they  ought  to  erect  themselves  into  a 
court  for  the  purpose  of  revising  such  pro- 
ceedings, when  they  had  not  even  the 
power  to  administer  an  oath  to  the  wit^ 
nesses  on  whose  testimony  they  must  de* 
cide.  Nothing  could  have  heen  more 
unwise,  in  these  dangerous  times,  than  to 
assist  the  factious  purposes  of  those  who 
undertook  to  compel  the  procession  to 
take  its  course  through  the  city.  If 
officers  of  the  army,  not  being  on  duty  at 
the  time,  and  consequently  having  nothing 
to  do  with  the  arrangements  of  the  day, 
were  to^  permitted  to  interfere  with  the 
soldiers  Acting  under  orders,  there  must 
be  an  end  to  the  discipline  of  the  army. 
Were  he  a  soldier,  he  could  not  continue 
in  the  service  of  that  state  which  would  not 
protect  him  from  such  interlopers.  No  one 
could  more  regret  than  himself  the  neces- 
sity of  pressing  with  any  severity  on  the 
hon.  gentleman  ;  but  ministers  had  a  duty 
to  perform,  and  if  they  omitted  to  advise 
his  majesty  on  the  occasion,  they  would 
have  railed  in  their  duty  to  the  Crown, 
and  their  regard  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  people. 

Sir  E.  fVilson  said,  the  noble  lord  was 
mistaken  in  having  supposed  that  he  had 
addressed  the  people,  and  ^  told  them  the 
blues  were  popular.  That  was  not  the 
case.  The  fact  was,  he  had  met  a  gen- 
tleman, whom  he  was  told  was  sir  R« 
Baker,  and  to  him  he  said,  that  the  blues 
were  popular,  and  it  was  so  far  fortunate, 
as  it  would  be  more  likely  to  prevent  mis- 
chief. At  this  observation,  there  was 
not  more  than  ooe  person  present* 
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Tbe  Marqub  of  Loiuhmimrw  waa  sorfjr 
lo  liATe  oustaken  aoy  part  of  toe  traotac* 
cioii«  He  had  underafcood  that  ihii  ob«er* 
Vaiion  was  made  lo  the  people,  or  made 
loudly  in  their  presence. 

Mr.  Lambton  said,  that  the  noble  mar- 
qaia  had  aniotentionallyt  no  doabt,  mia- 
represented  what  had  fallen  iVooi  him. 
He  had  not  aaid  that  an  officer  bad  at 
much  right  to  hia  conuniaaion  as  if  it  were 
his  freehold.  What  he  had  aaid  waB»  that 
it  would  be  aa  unjust  to  depriTe  an  officer 
without  trial  of  hia  conuniaaion»  aa  it 
would  be  to  deprive  a  man  of  hii  free- 
hold  without  a  cauae. 

Sit  John  Newport  aaid,  that  hia  Tote 
upon  the  queation  before  the  House  would 
have  no  reference  to  the  motiTea  which 
actuated  hia  majeaty'a  miniatera  to  adTise 
the  Crown  aathey  had  upon  this  occasion. 
It  appeared  to  hioi»  that  the  House  had 
but  one  choice  in  a  case  of  thia  nataroi 
which  waa  between  the  prerogathre  in  quea- 
tion being  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown 
without  any  control  —  or  being  liable  to 
appeal  to  the  Houae  of  Commona,  in 
oraer  to  review  tlte  deciaiona  of  tbe  Crown 
in  the  exerciae  of  it.  The  latter  he  thought 
lo  he  full  of  extreme  dangerat  eapecially 
aa  regarded  ita  conaequenceaupon  military 
dbciplioe.  In  the  firat  place,  such  a 
course  would  tend  to  bring  the  officera  of 
the  army  and  that  House  into  dangeroua 
contact.  They  all  knew  the  conae- 
quencea  of  the  fatal  error,  in  a  former 
period  of  our  history,  of  briMing  the 
officers  of  the  army  and  committees  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  into  too  cloee  a 
communicatioai  It  waa,  therefore,  be- 
eauae  he  thought  a  most  unadvised  act 
had  been  coomiitted,  which  he  felt  the 
House  was  not  empowered  to  go  into,  that 
he  could  not  support  thia  motion.  For 
auch  was  the  nature  of  the  act*  that  if  the 
papera  were  laid  on  the  table,  the  House 
must  inquire  into  the  subject  matter  of 
them.  Tbe  principle  went  to  render  the 
army  independent  of  the  Crown,  and  iit* 
pendent  upon  that  House,  or  rather  upon 
any  party  it  might  be  able  to  command  in 
at— a  principle  which,  it  was  obvious  in- 
volved many  dangers. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  was  anxious  to  offer 
himself  to  the  attention  of  the  House  on 
this  question,  as  he  had  accompanied  his 
gallant  friend  on  the  day  to  which  the  mo- 
tion referred.  He  had  witnessed  the 
whole  of  hia  conduct  on  that  occaaion, 
not  havmg  been  absent  from  hiod  for  ten 
mtnutea.dforiBg^  the  day;  and  be  could 


ftealify  that  iho  cendwol  of  Us  ban.  and 
gaUant  friend  waa,  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  transaction,  moat  Gorrect*  The 
noble  marquis  bad,  inatead  of  con6ning 
himaelf  to  toe  queation  before  the  House, 
gone  into  the  subject  of  the  Queon'a  fu<* 
neral,  which,  though  it  might  have  given 
riat  to  theae  tranaactiona,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  motion  upon  which  they  were 
to  decide.  The  noble  marquia  bad  talk^ 
of  the  prerogative.  What  waa  it  ?  Blacks 
atone  had  defined  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  thoa— <*  Prerogative  ia  a  diacre- 
tionary  power  of  acting  for  the  public  good 
where  toe  positive  lawa  were  auent/'  But 
the  lawa  were  not  ailent  on  thia  caae.  There 
were  rulea  and  regulations  for  the  army 
which  were  supported  by  law.  The  army 
was,  it  was  true,  at  the  discretion  of  tlie 
king,,  but  that  discretion  did  not  mean, 
the  whim  and  caprice  of  his  ministera. 
There  was  a  regular  act  to  regubUe  it. 
Now,  the  preanrole  of  that  act  said*— 
**  Whereas  no  man  shall  be  forejudged  of 
life  or  limb,  or  punished  in  any  manner 
without  a  trial  by  his  peers."  This  ap- 
plied to  a  civilian,  and  if  his  hon.  and  gaL- 
lant  friend  waa  considered  in  that  light,  he 
was  not  ataU  amenable  to  military  law; 
but,  being  a  soldier,  he  was  to  be  judged 
after  trial,  and  the  act  especially  laid  it 
down,  that  no  man  shoula  be  dismissed 
without  a  trial.  The  noble  lord  had 
stated,  that  his  hon.  and  gallant  friend 
bad  no  right  to  complain  of  the  treatment 
which  be  had  experienced,  since  there  were 
at  least  two  hundred  cases  in  which  the 
same  exercise  of  prerogative  had  been 
made  by  the  Crown.  To  such  a  state- 
ment he  would  take  the  liberty  of  replv^ 
ing,  that  suppoiing  it  to  be  true,  the 
sooner  such  acts  of  tyranny  were  put  an 
end  to,  the  better  would  it  be  for  the  coun- 
try, and  also  for  the  army,  which  formed 
a  part  of  it.  Indeed,  till  some  check  was 
put  upon  this  despotic  practice,  which  the 
noble  lord  had  declared  to  be  so  usual  in  the 
army,  the  army  would  not  be  placed  upon 
that  footing  of  respectability  on  which  it 
ought  to  be  placed  in  a  country  boasting 
bf  the  privileges  of  a  free  constitution. 
The  noble  marqub  then  joined  with  the 
noble  lord  in  saying,  ^  all  that  we  have  to 
say  against  the  gaUant  officer  is,  that  he 
was  guDty  of  a  military  offence,  in  inter- 
fering with  the  soldiery  whilst  they  were 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty."  But  what 
waa  the  purpose  for  wh^  his  boo.  and 
gallant  friend  interfered  Was  it  not 
to  prefont  tbe  offoaioa  of  humas  blood, 
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and  to  preserve  the  lives  of  his  majeitj^s 
sobjects  ?  The  noble  marvjois  then  saidy 
that  goyemoieni  had  dismissed  the  hon. 
and  pliant  officer,  not  merely  on  account 
of  his  interference  with  the  military,  but 
also  because  they  were  anxious  to  give 
every  protection  to  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  people.  Why,  it  was  that  very 
anxiety  which  had  led  his  hoa.  and  gal- 
lant friend  to  act  as  he  had  acted  upon 
the  memorable  day  of  her  majesty's 
funeral ;  and  strange  to  say,  such  was  the 
monopolizing  spirit  of  humanity  which 
had  seized  upon  his  majesty's  govemmenty 
that  they  publicly  dismissed  him  for  hav- 
ing been  animated  by  the  same  feelings 
which  theythemselveB  professed  to  en- 
tertain. The  noble  marquis  had  asked 
his  hon.  and  gallant  friend,  whether  he 
had  interfered  with  the  people,  and  had 
endeavoured  to  make  them  desist  from 
their  violent  conduct.  He  could  answer 
that  question.  His  hon.  and  gallant  friend 
had  mterfered  with  the  people:  he  had 
requested  them  not  to  throw  stones, 
otherwise  it  might  irritate  the  soldiersi 
who  were  merely  acting  in  obedience  to 
orders.  Indeed,  be  was  a  little  surprised 
that  his  hon.  and  gallant  ftiend  had 
omitted  that  circumstance  in  the  plain 
unvarnished  statement  of  facts  which  he 
had  that  evenioff  submitted  to  the  House. 
Standing,  thererore,  as  the  matter  did,  it 
was  unrair  in  the  noble  marouts  to  up- 
braid his  hon.  and  gallant  triend  with 
having  interfered  with  the  military,  and 
with  not  having  interfered  with  the  people. 
He  was  prepaml  with  proof,  that  his  hon. 
and  gallant  friend  had  used  the  language 
which  he  had  just  repeated  to  the  House, 
though  he  was  not  himself  present  when 
k  was  employed.  At  the  time  the  firing 
and  the  cries  of  murder  first  commenced, 
he  was  riding  with  sir  R.  Wilson  in  the 
rear  of  the  carriages,  '<  As  soon  as  I  heard 
them''  continued  Mr.  Hume,  <<  I  turned 
round  to  him,  and  said,  for  God's  safe^ 
sir  Robert,  don't  let  us  go  there.^ 
[Shouts  of  laughter  from  both  sides  of 
the  House,  intermingled  with  cries  of 
*'  hear/n  I  see  what  conclusion  I  am 
to  draw  from  those  cheers,  but  I  can  as- 
sure the  House  that  it  will  not  prevent 
me  from  stating  what  occurred,  or  from 
doing  what  1  conceive  to  be  ray  duty.  I 
foresaw  the  misconstruction  which  would 
be  put  on  our  conduct,  if  we  approached 
the  place  where  the  firins  was  going  on, 
and  I  was  going  to  state  it  to  my  gallant 
friend,  when  his  humanity,  which  other 


cowards  dared  not  to  practise,  hurried  him 
away  to  see  whether  he  could  not  put  % 
stop  to  tbefiring,  and  to  the  cries  of  murder. 
—The  noble  marquis  had  said,  that  those 
who  had  made  themselves  so  busy  on  the 
day  of  the  Queen's  funeral  were  a  rem^ 
nant  of  a  pitiful  faction,  that  was  anxious 
to  keep  up  the  spirit  which  some  time  be- 
fore that  occurrence  had  unfortunatdy 
agitated  the  country.  Now,  he  would 
ask  the  noble  marquis,  who  and  what  ie 
was  that  had  given  birth  to  that  spiriC 
which  he  was  then  so  loud  in  condemn* 
ing  ?  Was  it  not  the  ministers  themselves, 
by  an  act  of  oppression,  which  was  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  the  conntry  { 
which  had  cast  the  fboiest  blot  upon  par- 
liaments that  was  to  he  found  in  then:  an« 
nals-— an  act  of  oppression  which  was  not 
even  terminated  by  the  death  of  her  who 
fell  a  Ticttm  to  it  ?  [Cheers.]  He  would 
aepeat  the  expression-^e  conrM  of  m- 
solt  and  oppression  which  miristers  had 
pursued  towards  her  late  majesty  waa 
cotttimied  even  after  her  death.  [Cheers.3 
In  her  life  they  would  never  bestow  Ufion 
her  those  marks  of  honour  and  attention 
which  were  due  to  the  high  rank  and  sta* 
tion  which  she  occupied  in  the  country  $ 
but  on  her  death,  as  if  in  solemn  mockery 
of  her  situation,  they  insulted  her  obse* 
quies  with  the  idle  and  unnecessary  pa* 
rade  of  a  military  escort.  The  last  per* 
sons  to  complain  of  the  fiietious  spirit 
which  it  was  said  had  agitated  the  cood» 
try,  were  the  wretched  and  heartless  dri- 
velers who  had  raised  it.  He  trusted 
that  the  time  would  come,  when  they 
woqUI  meet  the  condign  punishment  whicn 
they  merited  for  the  numerous  acts  of  op- 
pression which  they  had  committed  to* 
wards  her  late  majesty;  and  he  did  not 
doubt  but  he  should  see  them  called  to 
the  bar  of  the  House  to  answer  lor  their 
conduct  towards  that  illustrious  indivi- 
dual, as  well  as  for  their  various  other 
acts  of  enormity  towards  the  people,  If 
ever  there  should  be  such  a  thing  as  a  re- 
formed House  of  Commons.  [A  laugh.] 
Gentlemen  might  smQe,  but  many  extra- 
ordinanr  things  had  recently  faapbened**- 
soflie  of  which  were  not  half  so  likely  ai 
the  event  to  which  he  had  altnded.  Xet 
that  matter,  however,  be  as  it  might,  of 
one  thing  at  least  he  was  sure^-that, 
either  here  or  hereafter.  Heaven  wooM 
punish  them  for  their  oppressive  conduct. 
The  whole  case  of  his  gallant  friend  Waf 
now  before  the  pubHc,  and,  being  so  be- 
fore it^  he  would  teave  the  decision  on  it 
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to  this  country.  If  the  House  refiued  to 
eflbrd  protection  to  an  iodiTidaal  under 
such  ctrcanutances  aa  these,  it  was  high 
time  for  the  coantr^  to  open  its  eyea  to 
its  situation.  Nothing  codd  prove  more 
dearly  the  necessity  of  parliamentary  re- 
form than  sucli  a  refusal. 

Mr.  Twiu  said,  that  the  hon.  members 
opposite  seemed  to  be  all  agreed,  that  the 
case  was  one  which  ought  either  to  have 
been  sent  to  a  court  martial,  or  submitted 
to  that  House.  It  was  on  this  proposi- 
tion that  he  desired  to  sav  a  few  words, 
with  a  Tiew  to  show  in  what  way  such  a 
suggestion,  coming  from  his  side  of  the 
Hoose,  would  have  been  met  by  the  same 
hon.  members  with  whom  it  originated. 
If  his  majesty's  ministers,  instead  of  meet* 
ing  the  case  manfully  as  they  had  done, 
by  the  exercise  of  that  power  which  they 
possessed,  had  brouff ht  forward  a  proposal 
that  such  a  matter  should  be  referred  to  a 
court  martial,  it  would  have  been  said, 
and  with  truth,  that  they  were  afraid  to 
advise  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative. 
It  would  have  been  said,  that  they  wished 
to  take  an  indirect  means  of  accomplish- 
ing their  object  without  suffisring  the 
ootum  of  it ;  and  that  for  this  purpose 
they  selected  a  body  so  constituted  as  to 
be  under  complete  subjection  to  their  will 
*— thus  substituting  for  a  responsible  an 
irresponsible  power.  His  majesty's  mi- 
nisters, however,  not  having  done  this, 
tile  thing  was  now  seen  in  a  different 
light;  and  the  act  was  arraigned  as  un- 
constitutional, and  as  depriving  the  indi- 
vidual of  the  security  of  martial  law.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  military  officers 
might'not  be  competent  to  meet  a  ques- 
tion ofthis  nature;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  certainly  was  one  upon  which  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  military  officers,  in 
the  employment  of  the  Crown,  to  be  free 
from  bias.  It  was  plain  that  there  must 
be  many  objections  to  entrusting  the  im- 
portant power  of  dismissing  officers  from 
the  service  to  a  tribunid,  which,  though 
not  free  from  oubisterial  influence,  was 
free  from  its  responsibility.  A  minister, 
however,  might  be  responsible,  though  not 
accountable.  In  cases  of  monejjr,  the  mi- 
nister was  both  responsible  for  its  use,  as 
well  as  accountable  for  its  application; 
but  he  was  not  accountable' for  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  prerogative. 

Sir  F.  Burdat  said,  that  the  noble  mar- 
quis would  not,  by  mnting  the  papers 
moved  for,  give  the  House  an  opportunity 
of  going  into  an  inquiry  into  this  extraor- 


dbary,  this  unconstitutional,  he  must  say, 
this  abominable  transaction.  He  there- 
fore felt  it  his  duty  to  expose  the  very 
extraordinary  doctrines  which  the  noble 
lord  opposite,  and  the  noble  marquis  had 
held.  The  House  would  do  well  to  keep 
in  mind  the  bearing  which  this  question 
had  upon  the  constitution ; .  and  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  noble  lord  and  the  noble 
marquis  were  most  hostile  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  that  constitution.  The  noble 
marquis  did  well  to  desist  from  entering 
into  any  statement  of  particulars  on  this- 
question :  for  those  particulars  were  what 
be  did  not  dare  to  meet.  But,  leaving 
tlie  particular  case  entirely  out  of  view, 
he  tnought  the  general  doctrine  such  a» 
the  House  and  the  country  ought  not  to 
tolerate.  The  noble  marquis  had  de- 
clared, that  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
was  quite  uncontrollable ;  and  had  called 
upon  the  House  to.  believe  this,  without 
having  gone  into  any  argument  or  state- 
ment whatever  upon  which  it  could  be 
substantiated.  As  far,  however,  as  the 
noble  marquis  had  gone,  there  could  be 
little  doubt  that  those  majorities,  which 
were  well  understood  to  vote  according 
to  the  dictum  of  the  noble,  marquis  upon 
other  occasions,  would  vote  for  his  pre- 
sent assertion,  although  he  had  not  only 
not  proved  it,  but  tacitly  admitted  that  it. 
could  not  be  proved.  Tlie  case  was  one 
of  the  most  flagrant  nature.  He  would 
ask  the  House  whether,  if  the  government 
had  an  irresponsible  power  over  the 
army,  that  power  should  not  have  been 
particularised  ?  A  standing  army,  unless 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  country. 
Arom  enemies  abroad,  was  hostile  at  all 
times  to  the  constitution ;  and  -a  stand- 
ing army  kept  up  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace  was  not  more  wasteful  of  tne  public 
wealth  tluin  it  was  dangerous  to  liberty.. 
But,  even  this  was  nothing  compared 
with  the  monstrous  .doctrines  which  the; 
noble  marquis  called  upon  his  majority 
to  believe.  What !  Were  British  soldiers,, 
whose  valour  had  defended  the  country^ 
to  be  shut  out  from  the  constitution  i 
He  would  say,  that  if  this  degradation  o£ 
the  army  were  to  be  permitted,  tbe- 
avowed  purpose  was,  that,  the  whole  army,, 
being  debased  and  enslaved  itself  might 
be  turned  to  the  enslaving  of  the  coun- 
try. Many  officers  of  the  army  might 
be  in  that  House;  and  there  were 20,000 
half-pay  officers,  all  of  whom  had,  in  efr 
feet,  returned  to  the  situation  of  citizens : 
novr>  if  ministers  could,  at  their  pleasure^ 
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daprive  then  of  that  rank  and  those  1 
amolumenUi  which  they  had  purchased 
in  war,  they  could  not  hold  any  one  in*^ 
dependant  political  opinion ;  they  could 
not*  if  in  that  House,  give  one  free  and 
unfettered  vote.  If,  then,  the  doctrine 
of  the  noble  marquis  was  to  be  received 
astroey  every  miiilary  officer  should  be 
turned  out  of  that  House ;  because  they 
could  serve  no  other  purpose  in  it  than 
that  of  enabling  the  noble  marouis  to  en- 
slave the  country.  The  noble  marquis 
might  think  this  question  unfit  for  discus- 
sion, and  had  attempted  to  treat  with 
levity,  a  case  which  no  man  out  of  that 
majority  upon  which  the  noble  marquis 
depended,  could  oontempkite  without 
borror.  It  was  one  in  which  the  soldiers 
stood  accused  of  shedding  blood.  They 
had  been  let  loose  upon  the  people,  with- 
out the  control  of  any  magistrate ;  and, 
ao  let  loose,  they  had  committed  murder. 
If  officers  were  t|ius  to  be  degraded— 
if  they  were  to  be  cut  off  from  the  con- 
stitution— and  if  those  feelings  of  liberly, 
which  should  be  common  to  every  man 
in  the  country,  were  to  be  destroyed  in 
their  breasts,  he  would  say  again,  that 
that  House  ought  to  be  cfeared  of  offi- 
cers. Yes,  if  they  were  to  be  so  de- 
graded, and  deprived  of  the  very  feelings 
of  liberty,  then  they  were  the  slaves  of 
despotism,  unworthy  of  being  even  the 
nominal  representatives  of  a  free  people ; 
and,  as  siich,  they  ought  to  be  expelled 
the  House.  The  noble  marquu  had 
quoted  the  authority  of  Mr.  Erskine,  to 
show, that  officers  of  the  army  have  no 
means  of  redress  at  common  law;  but, 
that  instead  of  being  any  reason  why  they 
should  be  denied  protection  from  the 
House,  was  the  very  best  reason  why  that 
protection  should  be  afforded  them.  If 
the  common  law  did  not  afford  them  the 
same  redress  that  it  afforded  to  other 
men,  was  that  a  ground  upon  which  they 
migb^  be  insulted  at  the  caprice  of  any 
minister  i  No.  The  House  was  bound 
to  see  that  they  were  treated  with  jus- 
tice. Whatever  the  noble  lord  and  the 
iMible  marquis  might  say  about  irresponsi- 
ble prerogative,  me  Crown  had  no  power 
but  what  It  derived  from  an  act  of  parlia- 
nient ;  and  if  there  existed  no  act  to  pro- 
tect the  soldiers  fr<^  this  irresponsible 
ppwer,  then  the  parliament  should  lose 
no  time  in  passing  such  an  act.  In  bo 
far  as  regarded  the  honour  and  character 
pf  his  gallant  friend,  no  parliamentary 
proceeding  was  necessary ;  for  no  roan 
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could  dare  to  say,  that  that  gallant  soldier  • 
had  done  wrong.  In  the  eyes  of  ever/ 
unprejudiced  man,  he  stood  clear }  and  ita 
one  would  dare  to  affix  the  smallest -stain 
to  it.  He  stood  high  in  the  face  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  he  could  appeal  with  confidence 
to  the  public.  Still  the  House  had  a 
duty  to  perform  towards  him,  and  towards 
the  pubhc.  It.had  to  take  care  that  ao 
dreaded  dismissal  should  influence  any 
other  gallant  soldier,  although  it  was  to 
be  hoped  that  British  officers  would  id<« 
ways  do  their  duty  to  their  country,  a* 
his  gallant  friend  had  done,  without  being 
influenced  by  the  dread  of  dismissal. 
So  far  from  the  act  for  which  apparently 
his  gallant  friend  had  been  aismissed, 
being  any  degradation,  it  did  him  the 
highest  honour.  For  that  conduct  the 
country  owed  him  gratitude;  and  it  was 
such  as  ought  to  have  won  him  the  ap* 
plause  of  the  sovereign.  Not  only  wsa 
he  entitled  to  the  civic  crown  for  having 
saved  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  but  he  had 
rendered  the  most  important  services  to 
government.  If  the  people,  wounded  in 
their  feelings  and  ill*treated  as  they  had 
been  by  the  army,  had  been  driven  to 
despair,  and  had  resisted  the  military, 
mere  physical  force  might  have  over- 
powered the  handful  of  soldiers  that  were 
there.  What,  then,  would  have  been  the 
train  of  outrages,  of  mischiefs,  and  of 
miseries  that  would  have  ensued;  and 
what  the  disorders  to  which  the  country 
would  have  been  exposed !  To  every  man 
having  the  least  spark  of  feeling  for  that 
country  they  would  have  been  dreadful 
even  in  the  contemplation.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  military  had  kept  their 
ground  and  gone  on  firinff,  would  not  that 
have  been  a  renewal  of  that  massacre 
which  had  before  disgraced  the  noble  mar* 
quia  and  bis  colleagues  ?  The  House  had 
to  consider  that  lives  had  been  lost,  and 
they  would  know  how  to  feel  on  such  » 
subject.  They  would  bear  in  mind  too 
that  on  the  day  when  tbae  transactfona 
took  place  the  gallant  officer  made  no 
exertion  and  bad  no  view  but  to  prevent 
massacre.  It  had  been  said,.  00  the  other 
side  of  the  Hou«e,  that  the  gallant  officer 
had  brought  no  proof  of  hia  statement ; 
but  he  would  tell  the  noble  lord  that  hia 
giJlant  friend  had  no  need  of  descending 
to  individual  testimony.  The  people  were 
his  witnesses.  **  In  re  non  dobia  utitur 
testibus  nou  necessariisy*  In  such  a  casoy 
his  gallant  friend  wanted  not  witnesses. 
The  question^  however,  was  of  great  ink» 
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portance  as  a  public  question,  and  one 
that  involved  deeply  the  rigbtt  of  the  peo- 
ple. For  it  would  be  a  most  outrageous 
invasion  of  those  rights,  if  those  men— -if 
Uiat  armj,  which  had  defended  the  coun- 
try from  foes  abroad,  should  be  employed 
for  the  destruction  of  liberty  at  home— 'the 
use  to  which  the  noble  marquis  seemed 
anxious  to  degrade  them.  To  prevent 
this— to  rescue  men  who  had  braved 
danger  for  their  country,  and  who  were 
maintained  at  its  expense  for  other  pur- 
poses—from this  degradation,  something 
Oueht  to  be  done.  It  misht  be  true,  as 
had  been  admitted  by  an  bon.  gentleman 
opposite,  that  nothing  could  be  efiected 
in  that  House,  unless  the  noble  marquis 
ehoseto  recommend  it  to  his  majority; 
and,  though  this  could  not  altogether  oe 
expected,  yet  it  would  be  ri^ht  to  show 
the  country,  that  an  opportumty  bad  been 
efiered  fbr  this  purpose.  Perhaps  the 
matter  might  with  more  propriety  have 
been  taken  up  by  his  bon.  mend  near  him, 
because  that  gentleman  had  been  an  eye 
witness  of  the  proceedings  to  which  the 

Suestion  alluded.  If,  however,  nobody 
se  should  take  it  up,  he  would  himself, 
when  the  Mutiny  bill  came  under  their 
notice,  propose  the  addition  of  a  clause, 
which  snould  rescue  British  officers  from 
the  degrading  situation  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  unconstitutional  and  abomina- 
ble doctrine  attempted  to  be  held,  they 
were  at  present  placed.  The  noble  lord 
had  made  a  great  parade  about  the  disci- 
pline of  the  army,  as  if  that  discipline 
could  not  be  maintained  wttfioutdestroyine 
thei  character  of  the  army.  But  he  would 
tell  the  noble  lord,  that  were  this  to  be 
the  law,  it  would  at  once  destroy  all  dis- 
cipline. Our  armies  when  abroad  have 
always  done  their  duty  manfully ;  and  this 
has  been  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
feeling  that  they  had  a  right  to  all  the  pri« 
vileges  of  British  subjects.  If  once  they 
were  given  up  to  this  irresponsible  prero- 
gative, they  could  not  fail  to  be  degraded. 
An  attempt  had  been  made  to  explain 
away  the  unconstitutional  nature  of  this 
extraordinary  prerogative  of  ministers. 
If  he  understood  rightly  what  was  said  in 
this  way,  they  were  accountable  in  some 
cases  without  being  respcmsible,  and  re- 
sponsible in  other  cases  wAout  beins  ac- 
countable. To  all  uneful  purposes,  how- 
ever, the  distinctions  were  quhe  nugatory. 
The  greatest  despots  on  the  continent 
had  not  their  armies  in  this  debased  and 
^idegraded  situation ;  and  yet,  in  other  re- 
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spects  our  soldiers'  were  different  IWmt 
theirs.  Our  soldiers  went  to  the  army* 
with  all  those  feelings  which  characterise 
the  inhabitants  of  a  free  country,  and  irt' 
the  hope  that  they  might  again  be  restored 
to  it ;  and  there  was  not  a  doubt  that  to 
those  feelings  and  that  hope  they  were  in- 
debted for  that  superior  valour  which,  on 
all  hands,  they  were  aHowed  to  possess. 
It  was  in  vain  to  talk  of  discipline  as' 
being  necessary  to  place  the  soldier  be- 
yond the  power  of  tne  constitution  to  pro- 
tect him,  and  leave  him  at  the  mercy  of 
an  irresponsible  prerogative,  to  be  pu- 
nished without  guilt  and  without  trial* 
The  most  despotic  government  in  the 
world  could  not  do  this.  The  king  of 
Prussia  could  not  dismiss  an  officer  with- 
out the  sentence  of  a  court-martial ;  nay, 
a  proceeding  so  arbitrary  and  tyrannicM 
durst  not  have  been  attempted  by  Buona- 
parte, in  the  acm6  of  his  power.  And, 
shall  that  be  done  in  this  free  country 
which  could  not  be  done  under  the  most 
confirmed  despotisms  ?  He,  therefore, 
again  expressed  a  hope,  that  the  subject 
would  be  introdttcefl,  when  the  House 
came  to  the  annual  passing  of  the  Mutiny 
bill.  The  noble  marquis  and  his  coadiu- 
tors  might  oppose  it,  on  the  pretence  that 
it  was  an  innovation ;  but  he  would  tell 
the  noble  marquis,  that  the  whole  of  hSa 
political  career  had  been  one  series  of  in- 
novations—innovations, inroads,  he  would 
call  them,  upon  the  constitution.  He  had 
begun  that  career  by  destroying  the  libera 
ties  of  his  own  country :  and,  having  ac- 
complished that,  he  had  come  to  this 
country  to  play  the  same  abominable 
game ;  and  in  so  hx  he  had  succeeded; 
Those  iniamous  acts  which  he  called  laws, 
though  they  were  subversive  of  all  law, 
had  done  this  to  an  intolerable  extent. 
Then,  when  the  system  of  mis-government 
pursued  by  him  and  his  colleagues  had 
driven  a  part  of  the  population  of  Ireland 
to  desperation,  that  mis-government  was 
aggravated  by  the  passing  of  thelnsurrec^ 
tion  act,  or  rather,  as  he  should  term  it, 
the  Curfew  act,  by  which  every  man^ 
however,  honest  and  loyal  might  be  his 
intentions,  and  however  urgent  his  neces- 
sity, was  liable  to  be  thrown  into  a  dun-" 
feon,  if  found  merely  on  the  outside  of 
is  own  door  after  a  certain  hour.  Be^ 
sides,  there  was  that  of  which  an  English* 
man  could  never  think  without  borror^^ 
that  which  at  once  destroyed  the  whole 
safety  which  was  afforded  by  the  consti- 
ttttiou— the  Suspension   of  the  Habeas 
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Corpus;  lo  thai  now  there  w«8»  in  fact, 
no  regulatioo,  for  all  that  had  been  done 
was  destructive  of  the  law,  and  of  ever^ 
thing  constitutional.  The  noble  marquis 
had  said,  that  this  Insurrection  act  was 
milder  than  the  proclamation  of  martial 
law.  But  tlie  proclamation  of  martial  law 
had  never  been  hinted  at  by  those  who 
bad  resisted  the  passing  of  this  harsh,  and 
unconstitutional  measure.  1 1  was  military 
regulation,  and  not  the  proclamation  of 
martial  law  that  had  been  recommended, 
llie  state  of  Ireland  certainly  did  require 
both  wisdom  and  vigilance.  The  effects 
of  the  system  of  mis-government  with 
which  she  had  been  cursed,  were  such, 
that  every  msn's  hand  was,  as  it  were, 
turned  against  the  throat  of  another ;  and 
necessity,  like  an  unarmed  roan,  called 
loudly  for  some  means  of  preventing  the 
mischief.  Now,  what  prevented  them 
from  merely  passing  soqie  military  regula- 
tions, which  should  have  left  all  oppres- 
sions perpetrated  under  them  punishable 
at  common  law  ?  For  it  was  nonsense  to 
suppose  that  the  harsh  measures  which 
the  m^ority  of  thai  House  had  recentJy 
passed,  would  do  any  thing  but  exasperate 
the  people.  If  ever  there  was  a  time 
when  large  discretionary  powers  could 
have  been  trusted  to  a  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  that  time  was  the  present ;  for  he 
knew  that  the  noble  marauis  ( Wellesley) 
had  right  feelings  towards  the  sufferings 
of  mankind  generally,  and  towards  some 
of  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  in  particular. 
He  had  found  a  clear  proof  of  this  in  the 
sentiments  towards  the  noble  marquis  ex- 
pressed by  the  tenants  of  an  estate  which 
had  once  been  his ;  and  be  was  sure  that 
the  conduct  of  the  marquis  Wellesley 
would  endear  him  to  the  warm-hearted 
ponulation  of  Ireland;  for  that  nobleman 
nad  more  liberal  and  extended  views  with 
regard  to  Ireland,  than  any  man  who  had 
occupied  the  same  situation  in  it.  With 
regard  to  the  question  theii  before  the 
House,  if  they  valued  the  portion  of  cha- 
racter which  was  still  left  to  them— if  they 
had  any  desire  to  act  consistently  with 
the  principle  of  their  ancestors— if  they 
did  not  wish  to  make  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  mere  court  for  registering  the  ar- 
bitrary decrees  of  a  despotic  ministry,  and 
the  mere  machine  for  extracting  money 
from  the  pockets  of  an  impoverished  peo- 
ple, they  would  inquire  into  this  case 
which  had  every  appearance  of  harshness 
and  injustice  about  it. 
Sir  Robert  WiUon  said,  he  should  not 


abuse  the  indulgence  of  the  House  by  any 
lengthened  reply,  which,  indeed,  was 
rendered  the  more  unnecessary  by  the 
kind  and  affectionate  support  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  friends.  He  would  not 
notice  the  speech  of  the  noble  secretary 
at  war,  for  oe  felt  satisfied,  that  the  tone 
and  the  arguments  were  quite  at  variance 
with  his  private  feelings*  The  noble  mar- 
<]uis  opposite  had  accused  him  of  not  hav- 
ing done  any  thing  to  quiet  the  people.  It 
was  true  he  had  omitted  in  his  statement 
to  notice  that  fact ;  but  if  the  noble  mar- 
quis had  been  in  the  House  when  his  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Aberdeen,  was 
speaking,  he  would  have  heard  that  mem- 
ber certify,  upon  statements  made  to  him, 
which  were,  that  he  (sir  Robert  Wilson), 
had  rebuked  the  offensive  expressions  and 
endeavoured  to  check  all  violence  on  the 
part  of  the  populace.  He  had  also  been 
accused  of  wearing  a  star.  He  was  sur- 
prised at  such  a  chhrge  coming  from  the 
noble  marquis,  who  must  know  toe  usages, 
it  might  be  said,  the  duties  of  a  decorous 
etiquette.  But  what  was  the  fact?  ^  He 
had  on  several  occasions  during  the  life  of 
the  Queen,  when  in  attendance  on  her 
m^esty,  worn  the  same  star,  and  it  being, 
a  Prussian  star,  worn  also  formerly  by  her 
father  and  brother,  her  majesty  had  ex- 

Fressed  herself  pleased  by  the  attention* 
t  was,  therefore,  more  becoming  on  hig 
part  to  wear  it,  when  his  object  was  to 
pay  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased, 
and  when  the  memorial  associated  with 
former  recollections*  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  respect,  he  had  only  a  week  be- 
fore he  left  Paris,  attended  the  funeral  of 
prince  Gallitzin  and  wore  his  Russian  de- 
corations, in  common,  with  every  one 
present,  who  had  the  power  to  pay  the 
same  compliment.  He  would  reduce  to 
two  heads  the  offences  committed  on  the 
day  of  the  funeral,  for  which  he  must  now 
presume  he  had  been  made  to  suffer  so 
severely :— 1st.  That  he  had  assisted  the 
multitude  to  extricate  a  baggage-waggon 
from  a  barricade;  the  obstruction  of 
which  was  the  subject  of  regret  ^o  the 
commanding-officer  of  the  military  escort. 
2dly.  He  had,  by  a  rebuke  to  several 
soldiers,  terminated  acts  of  violence, 
which  had  never  been  sanctioned  by  the 
military  or  civil  authorities,  and  which, 
at  the  time  he  addressed  the  soldiers, 
could  be  considered  but  as  acts  of  con- 
tiued,  and  no  longer  (if  ever  they  had 
been)  legally  justifiable  irritation.  He 
addedi  that  whatever  night  be  the  divi- 
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iion  of  the  House,  he  shoald  consider 
ihoie  who  had  inflicted'  the  puDithmept, 
without  making  him  acquainted  even  with 
a  charge— and  who  should  still  deny  him 
all  means  of  redress-— as  lawlesa  and  vin- 
dictive oppressors. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  could  give  the 
most  ample  confirmation  to  that  part  of 
the  gallant  officer's  statement  which  fell 
under  his  observation.  There  were  no 
preparations  for  any  obstruction  when  he 
passed  the  church  at  Kensinetonin  the 
morning,  where  he  believed  the  first  ob« 
struction  to  the  procession  took  place. 

Dr»  Luthingion  merely  rose  to  confirm, 
80  far  as  his  knowledge  went,  the  state- 
ment of  his  gallant  friend.  What  he  could 
■ay  was,  that,  after  his  own  coadi  had 
passed  through  Cumberland-gate,  he  for 
the  first  time  heard  the  firing.  It  naturally 
attracted  his  attention,  thouglr  he  had  no 
idea  that  it  wa«  firing .  with  ball.  Where 
he  was  at  that  moment,  there  were  cer- 
tainly no  stones  thrown:  he  would  not 
say  that  none  were  thrown,  but  he  certainly 
did  not  see  any.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  rode 
at  that  time  up  to  his  coach,  and  said 
that  he  beitevea  the  omitary  were  firing ; 
and  that  he  should  go  up  and  prevent  the 
consequences.  He  (Dr.  L.)  remarked, 
that  such  an  interference  would  expose 
him  to  danger,  and  that  he  had  better  not. 
He,  however,  persevered  in  saying  that 
be  would  go.  He  soon  after  returned  and 
stated,  that  he  had  found  the  military  in 
disorder,  believed  that  he  had  prevented 
further  firing,  and  hoped  that  no  more 
bloodshed  would  take  place. 

Mr.  EUice  assured  the  House  that  he 
had  travelled  from  Paris  in  company  with 
the  gallant  general,  and  that  he  had  not 
quitted  his  company  until  four  or  five 
o'clock  on  the  evening  previous  to  the 
day  of  the  Queen's  funeral ;  so  that  it 
was  impossible  that  what  was  stated  to 
have  taken  place  at  the  public  house  at 
Hammersmith  could  be  true.  He  could 
further  state,  that  the  gallant  genend  had, 
before  returning  to  Paris,  consulted  him, 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  with  re- 
•pect  to  the  rumours  which  appeared  in 
Che  public  papers,  and  observed  that  he 
ahoiuld  wish  to  contradict  them,  were  it 
BOt  that  he  feared  his  doioff  so  would 
be  the  cause  of  his  being  called  as  a  wit- 
ness before  the  coroner's  jury,  to  which 
he  had  a  decided  objection,  as  he  did  not 
wish  to  prejudice  the  question  either 
way« 

Colonel  Cavendish  felt  it  necessary  to 


say  a  few  words  upon  what  had  iSdlen  (hnn 
the  member  for  Durham.  That  hon.  mem- 
ber had  called  the  regiment  with  which  he 
was  connected  *'  murderers/*  upon  the 
verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury,  who  had  de- 
cided upon  perjured  evidence.  Having 
said  thus  much,  he  felt  it  necessary,  from 
the  delicacy  of  his  situation,  to  leave  the 
question  to  the  decision  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Lambion  said,  his  statement  was, 
that  murder  had  been  committed  on  that 
day ;  and  he  had  used  the  expression  on 
the  authority  of  the  verdict  of  a  coroner's 
inouest.  It  was  a  fact  that  two  men  were 
killed  on  that  day,  and  unless  gentlemen 
could  say  that  Uie  multitude  had  fired 
upon  eacti  other,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  they  could  be  shot  but  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  military.  With 
this  explanation,  he  begged  to  stand  on 
his  original  expression. 

Lord  Uxbrtdsewd^  that  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  spoken  on  the  authority  of  an 
inquest,  the  evidence  adduced  at  which 
ought  not  to  be  believed.  As  a  proof  of 
it,  he  would  only  say  that  there  were  a 
number  of  men  ready  \o  go  up  in  a  body 
before  the  coroner,  and  swear  that  he 
(lord  Uxbridge)  was  the  man  who  shot 
one  of  the  persons  who  fell,  when  it  was 
notorious  that  he  was  more  than  200 
miles  from  the  spot  at  the  time. 

The  House  oivided^  Ayes  97.  NoeSt 
199. 
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Friday  9  Fehruary  15* 

Agricultural-  Distrxss.^  Lord 
Nttgeni  said,  he  had  a  petitioa  to  present, 
to  which  he  begged  leave  particularly  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Hoase.  It  waa 
tigned  by  4S0  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land,  in  the  rale  of  Aylesbury,  |at  a 
meeting  convened  by  farmers  alone,  and 
by  whom  all  the  resolutions  were  drawn 
up,  to  only  two  of  which  any  opposition 
was  manifested ;  and  what  were  these  two 
resolutions  ?  Why  those  which  called  for 
a  reduction  of  taxes  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  more  eoual  representation  of 
the  people  in  that  House.  This  opposi- 
tion was,  however,  made  only  by  three 
persons.  Indeed,  reduction  of  taxes  and 
parliamentary  reform  formed  atpresent 
the  general  cry  of  the  country.  The  pub- 
lic bad  heard  much  about  the  boasted 
'<  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for 
the  future;"  but,  in  what  instance 
had  indemnity  been  obtained  i  What, 
indeed,  but  a  series  of  losses  and  cala- 
mities; and  what  was  to  be  contem- 
plated for  the  future  but  gloom  and  des- 
pair? Such  was  the  reduced  condition 
of  the  country  under  the  operation  of  a 
system,  the  principal  authors  and  advo- 
cates of  which  at  present  wielded  the 
powers  of  the  government !  Of  this  state 
of  things  his  constituents  very  naturally 
complained.  They  apprehended,  justly, 
that  such  a  crisis  could  not  possibly  con- 
tinue. Perhaps  in  the  course  of  that  night 


the  question  would  be  decided,  whether 
that  crisis  should  still  go  on,  with  all  its 
gigantic  and  accumulating  evik,  or  who* 
ther  there  was  any  probability  of  its  ter« 
mination?    His  constituents  had,  as  be- 
came them,  expressed  their  objcNption  to^ 
any  plan  of  protecting  duties:  becausa 
the  adoption  of  such  a  plan,  with  all  its 
other  inconveniences,  would  serve  to  op- 
press the  otherdassesof  theirfellow-coon- 
trymen,  who  were  already  suffisring  quite 
enough  of  oppression.  As  to  the  resump- 
tion of  cash  payments,  his  constituents 
approved  of  that  measure ;  but  yet  they 
would  have  it  accompanied  with  other  ar- 
rangements which  they  felt  to  be  neces-' 
sarv  to  avert  the  inconveniences  which  tiie 
sudden  adoption  of  that  desirable  measure 
had  served  to  create.    Among  the  other 
arrangemen|s .  to  which  he  referred,  his 
constituents  desired  the  abolition  of  un- 
necessary sinecures  and  unmerited  pen« 
sions,  with  a  reduction  of  the  expense 
which  some   pronounced   necessary   to 
maintain  what  they  called  the  honour  or 
splendour  of  the  Court;  but  which,  in- 
stead of  conferring  any  honour,  was  ratiier 
productive  of  dishonour  and  degradation 
to  the  Court,  levied  as  that  expense  waa 
upon  a  people  reduced  to  such  an  extre- 
mity of  distress.    This  petition  nroceeded 
from  a  body  of  men,  who,  while  tney  called 
for  reform,  had  nothing  whatever  of  those 
wild  or  visionary  theones  about  them,  the 
adoption  of  which  would  tend  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  constitution.    Their  object' 
was,  to  procure  the  establishment  of  a 
more  equal  representation  of  the  people  inr 
that  House ;   attributing,   as    they   did 
most  justiy,  the  grdster  part  of  the  evils 
which  the  country  now  suffered  to  the 
want  of  such  a  system  of  representation.  - 

Sir  littoc  Onfin  said,  that  as  so  much 
stress  had  been  laid  on  the  necessity  of  a* 
reform  in  parliament,  he  would  give  hie 
opinion  on  the  subject.  «  I  thinx,'*  said 
the  hon.  and  gallant  member,  <<  that  the 
best  qualification  consists  in  the  possession 
I  of  talents  and  property.  Now  the  sooner 
the  House  is  weeded  of  those  who,  like 
myself,  have  neither  one  nor  the  other, 
the  better,"  [a  laugh]. 

Mr.  GiMtk  presented  a  petition  from  the 
occupiers  of  land  in  Suffolk,  of  whom  he 
was  glad  to  say,  that  they  did  not  mix  up 
their  case  with  politics.  They  had  too 
much  sense  to  assist  m  raising  any  cry  for 
reform,  which,  if  it  were  carried  to-morrow 
would  not  put  a  shilling  in  the  pockets  of 
the  agricttharists# 
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Mr.  BmmU  bened  the  lait  speaker 
to  consider,  that  if  reform  vould  not 
iimnediately  operate  to  put  a  shilling  in 
the  pocket  of  the  agriculturist,  it  would 
aave  him  from  having  a  shilling  taken  out 

pfit. 

.  Sir  F.  BiurtUti  said,  he  rose  to  present 
^  petition,  which  had  been  unanimously 
agreed  to  at  one  of  the  most  numerous 
and  respectable  meetings  of  the  electors  of 
Westminster  he  had  ever  witnessed.  He 
had  great  satisfaction  in  presenting  it,  be- 
<^use  he  concurred  in  all  its  sentiments, 
with  a  very  trifling  exception ;  and  because 
it  stated,  in  a  very  clear  and  able  manner, 
tlie  real  cause  or  the  grievances  under 
which  the  country  laboured.  It. did  not 
merelv  complain  of  the  pressure  of  taxa- 
tion,  but  it  complained  of  those  gross  vio- 
lations of  law,  and  of  those  monstrous  in- 
fringements of  the  GOnstitutioki,  which  the 
Qoantry  had  of  late  years  witnessed.  The 
part  of  the  petition  in  which  he  did  not 
entirely  concur,  was  a  clause  at  the  end  of 
it,  which  ascribed  the  distresses  of  the 
agricultural  interest  to  the  operation  of 
what  waa  commonly  called  Mr.  Peel's  bilL 
He  did  not  mean  to  enter  at  present  into 
the  discussion  of  this  subject,  but  he  wish* 
ed  to  state  shortly,  the  reason  why  he 
could  not  concur  in  that  opinion.  He  had 
examined  all  the  papers  laid  before  the 
House,  from  the  year  1800  up  to  the  year 
1821,and  he  there  saw  that  the  price  of  agri« 
cultural  produce  by  no  means  bore  such  a 
relative  proportion  to  the  price  of  bullion, 
as  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  conclude 
that  one  was  the  cause,  and  the  other  the 
eflbot*  On  the  contrary,  he  observed  this 
very  remarkable  fact;  that  the  period  at 
which  the  depreciation  of  the  currency 
was  so  slight,  as  scarcely  to  affect  the 
large  concerns  of  a  great  country — not  for 
instance  more  than  7  or  8  per  cent— was 
the  time  at  which  the  value  of  agricultural 
produce  was  highest ;  and  again,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  greatest  d^reciation  of  the 
currency,  the  value  of  agricultural  produce 
was  extremely  low.  In  point  of  fact,  it 
did  not  appear  that  there  was  any  imme- 
diate or  necessary  connexion  between  the 
two  circumstances  of  the  depreciation  of 
the  currency,  and  the  price  or  agricultural 
produce.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  to  at- 
tribute any  effecu  to  Mr.  PeeFs  bill,  ex- 
cept such  as  might  hereafter  be  extremely 
beneficial  to  the  country,  was  the  greatest 
of  all  possible  mistakes.  It  appeared, 
^om  the  documents  pn  the  table,  tpat.for 
nearly  three  years  previqus  to  Mr.  Peel'a 
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bill,  paper  was  at  a  par  with  gdd.  All 
that  that  bill  had  done,  therefore,  was,  to 
prevent  us  from  again  returnine  to  a  de- 
preciated currency ;  and  he  did  not  see 
how  it  was  possible  that  any  but  the  most 
beneficial  e&cts  could  result  from  that 
measure. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  naxif  he  had  been  desired 
by  his  constituents,  to  support  the  prayer 
of  this  petition*  In  so  aoing  he  begged 
to  state,  that  in  unison  with  his  hon.  col- 
league,  he  concurred  entirely  in  all  the 
sentiments  of  the  petitioners.  He  believed 
there  had  never  been  laid  on  the  table  of 
that  House,  a  petition  more  replete  with 
wholesome  truths  than  that  which  had  just 
been  presented.  The  petitioners  first  sta- 
ted, tnat  the  prayers  of  the  people  had 
been  constantly  disregarded.    This  was  a 

Soint  which  he  apprehended  would  not  be 
enied,  even  by  those  who  had  uniformly 
opposed  themselves  to  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call  popular  clamour.    The 
petitioners  next  adverted  to  the  defective 
slate  of  the  representation,  and  the  cor- 
rupt demoralising  system  of  rotten  bo- 
roughs ;  a  system  which  was  contemplated 
with  so  much  satisfaction  by  those  who 
were  interested  in  maintaining  it.  The  pe- 
titioners were  blind  enough  not  to  coincide 
in  th^se  views,  nor  could  they  perceive 
that  that  system  could  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  the  nation.    To  the  corrup- 
tion of  parliament  they  attributed  the  loss 
of  America,  and  all  the  calamities  which 
had  a£9icted  us  both  abroad  and  at  home. 
To  the  same  cause  they  ascribed  the  re- 
strictions on  our  liberties,  and  that  pres« 
sure  of  unparalleled  taxation,  which  had 
at  length  reduced  us  to  the  lowest  stage 
of  misery  and  degradation.    Among  the 
grievances  which  pressed  upon  the  country 
the  petitioners  were  unwise  enough  to 
place  that  which  had  been  held  up  the 
other  niebt  as  the  bulwark  of  English 
liberty--3ie  meant  a  standing  army.    The 
petitioners  had  the  misfortune  to  differ 
m  this  respect  from  the  noble  lord  oppo- 
site, but  they  differed  in  common  with  the 
best,  and  bravest,  and  wisest  men  of  all 
ages'  and  countries— thev  had  all  history 
for  them,  but  they  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  the  capacity  of  the  noble  lord  against 
them.    The  next  point  to  which  the  peti- 
tioners  adverted   was    the   unparalleled 
amount  of  taxation.    They  mentioned  a 
fact  which  was  hardly  credible^  but  unfor- 
tunately too  true,  that  the  amount  of  the 
taxes  was  no  less  than  the  enormous  sum 
of  1|000,000;.  for  every  six  working  day^ 
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or  upwards  of  460,0001.  for  every  hoiking 
day.  Of  this  taxation  the  petitioners 
complained  aft  an  intolerable  burthen. 
One  of  the  best  definitions  of  revenue 
which  he  had  ever  seen  was  to  be  found 
in  Montesquieu.  That  writer  defined  it 
to  be,  the  portion  of  private  property 
which  every  individual  gives  up  for  the 
security  of  the  remainder,  and  for  the  en« 
joyment  of  that  remainder  in  comfort  and 
repose.  If  the  revenue  of  England  were 
put  to  this  test,  he  would  ask  hon.  (^n- 
tlenen  whether  it  answered  the  conditions 
of  securing,  or  enablin|;  them  to  emoy, 
what  the  government  did  not  take  from 
them ;  whether  they  did  not  feel,  on  the 
contrary,  that  what  they  gave  was  trans- 
fSerred  to  the  pockets  of  the  ministerial 
phalanx,  and  went  only  to  provide  a  fund 
mto  which  the  whole  of  their  property 
must  at  last  inevitably  come?  Tfaepeti- 
ftoners  next  adverted  to  the  unfortunate 
transaction  at  Manchester,  of  which  he 
still  hoped  that  the  time  would  come  when 
an  investigation  would  take  place  in  that 
House.  He  begged  to  remind  the  House, 
that  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  {.here  the 
hon.  gentleman  was  interrupted  by  a  simul- 
taneous fit  of  coughine^ ;  he  repeated, 
that  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  was  not  in- 
quired into  until  six  years  after  it  took 
place.  Another  point  to  whidi  the  peti- 
tioners referred,  was  the  transaction  wnich 
bad  dccupied  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  other  night,  and  on  which  he  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  saying  something 
on  a  future  occasion.  He  was  happy  that 
he  had  not  commented  on  what  had  ftllen 
from  two  hon.  members  in  the  course  of 
that  discussion,  because  as  they  seemed 
to  be  carried  away  by  their  feelings,  it  was 
fKMsible  that  he  too  might  have  been  car- 
ried away  by  his.  The  hon.  member  con- 
duded  by  remindintr  the  noble  lord  oppo* 
site,  that  this  petition  came  not  from  nis 
enemies,  or  from  men  who  had  any  interest 
la  disorder,  but  from  the  people,  whose 
interests  and  happiness  were  identified  with 
the  welfare  and  security  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Price  presented  a  petition  from 
Ross,  in  the  country  of  Hereford,  com- 
plaining  of  aericultural  distress.  The  hon. 
member  took  that  opportunity  of  obser* 
vhig,  that  he  was  firmly  convinced  that 
the  time  wis  arrived  when  the  general 
distress  of  the  landed  interest  was  to  be 
met,  not  by  minor  arranjeements,  but  by  a 
tnost  severe  and  rigid  inquiry  into  every 
department  of  the  state,  with  the  view  to 
an  efficient  diminution  of  the  public  bur- 


thens. That  formed  a  part  of  the  prayer 
of  the  petitioners,  In  that  prayer  he  fully 
concurred.  But  he  was  not  prepared  to 
go  with  them,  for  the  present,  in  looking 
for  relief,  to  a  reduction  of  the  interest 
of  the  public  debt.  Every  practicable  re* 
trenchment  must  be  made,  to  sustain  the 
country  under  the  severe  pressure  which 
the  now  deprecated  system  of  continental 
alliances  ana  foreign  subsidies  had  entailed 
upon  it.  The  last  prayer  of  l^e  petition^ 
ers  was  in  favour  of  parliamentary  reform. 
On  that  subject,  although  he  had  no  wish 
to  make  any  rash,  immediate,  or  compre^ 
hensive  change  in  the  representation,  yet 
he  had  ever  entertained  the  opinion,  diat  a 
temperate  and  salutary  reformiltion  should 
take  place,  and  every  succeedmg  year 
confirmed  him  In  that  conclusion. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

AoaiCULTUBAI*  Di8TRS88-«AMD  THB 
FlKAVCIAL  MSASURES  VOE IT6  RSLIXY.] 

The  Marquis  of  Londtmderry  said : 

Mr.  Speaker;  In  rising  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  important  paragraph  in  his  majes- 
ty's most  gracious  Speech,  which  the  clerk 
has  just  read,  I  am  sure  the  House  will 
believe  me  when  I  unfdgnedly  declare, 
that  on  no  occasion  of  my  public  life  have 
I  ever  experienced  more  anxious  feelings 
than  at  the  present  moment;  because, 
among  the  many  measures  of  great  public 
importance,  which  it  has  been  my  duty  to 
propose  to  the  consideration  of  parlia* 
ment,  I  sincerely  believe,  that  it  has  neveir 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  open  to  them  a  ques- 
tion, embracing  topics  of  greater  diffi- 
culty and  comj^exity,  or  one  which  has 
excited  stronger  anxiety  both  within  and 
without  these  walls ;  more  or  less  involved 
as  the  interests  of  every  in^vidual  in  the 
community  are,  in  the  decision  of  parlia- 
ment on  this  subject.  This  being  the  na- 
ture of  the  question,  the  House  must  be 
aware  that  I  feel  very  anxious  as  to  the 
possibility  gf  adequately  discharging  the 
duty  which  I  have  undertaken ;  labouring 
as  I  do,  on  the  one  hand,  under  the  desire 
not  unnecessarily  to  occupy  the  time  of 
the  House,  but  to  compress  into  as  small 
a  compass  as  possible  the  information 
which  I  have  to  communicate ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  convinced  as  I  am,  that  I 
should  not  be  warranted,  from  considera- 
tion for  their  convenience  or  my  own  feel« 
ings,  in  abstaining  from  the  statement  of 

•  Fkom  the  original  edition,  printed  for 
Hatchard  and  Son,  Piccadilly* 
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any  fact  which  may  be  neceMary  to  the 
elacidation  of  this  important  subject. 

If,  in  the  coune  ot  the  statements  and 
observations  which  I  am  about  to  submit 
to  the  House,  I  should,  for  the  purpose  of 
economising  their  time,  occasionally  as- 
sume, this  night,  certain  propositions, 
rather  than  prove  them,  and  ^uote  the  re- 
sults of  calculations  without  immediately 
showing  the  process  by  which  I  have  ar- 
rived at  those  results,  1  must  entreat,  that 
they  will  have  the  goodness,  for  the  pre- 
aen^,  to  take  those  propositions  and  cal- 
cinations as  d^a,  which  they  will,  here- 
afler,  have  ample  opporiunitv  of  examin- 
ing and  verifying ;  for  I  shall  he  perfectly 
prepared,  at  a  future  period,  to  state  to 
the  House  in  detail,  all  the  ffrounds  and 
reasons  which  have  led  to  tnose  conclu- 
sions. With  whatever  industry  I  may 
have  applied  myself  to  the  details  of  this 
interesting  and  important  question;  how 
valuable  soever  the  aid  which,  from  my 
situation  in  his  majesty's  government,  I 
may  have  received  from  several  of  the 
public  offices;  and  whatever  access  I  may 
nave  had  to  the  best  sources  of  informa- 
tion, some  error  may  nevertheless  have 
crept  into  a  statement  of  such  length  — 
yet  I  b^  the  House  to  believe,  that  it  is 
my  earnest  desire  not  to  colour  any  part 
of  this  statement,  or  to  make  a  siogle  as- 
sertion which  I  do  not  believe  to  be  well- 
founded,  and  which  I  shall  not  be  pre- 
jpared  at  the  proper  time  to  establish. 
.  Sir,  in  entering  on  the  consideration  of 
this  important  subject,  it  is  to  me  a  grati- 
^ing  circumstance  that  I  feel  myself  en- 
abled to  start  from  the  same  point  as  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who  address- 
ed the  House  the  other  evenioff*  For, 
idtbough  I  will  not  disguise  from  uuit  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,'  that  in  the  vast 
and  almost  interminable  field  over  which 
it  is  necessary  to  travel,  I  shall  feel  my- 
self compelled  to  diverge  very  widely  from 
his  track,  and  that  I  shall  separate  from 
Jiim  on  points  of  no  small  practical  im- 
portance, still  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  me 
that  we  set  out  from  the  same  position. 
I  assume  as  the  basis  of  my  argument,  the 
basis  assumed  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman— -namely,  that  such  is  the  si- 
tuation of  the  country  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  such  is  the  aspect  which  its  va- 
rious interests  present,  that  there  is  no 
kind  or  dqgree  of  retrenchment  which  can 
be  pointecfout,  and  which  shall  be  found- 
ed OB  sound  and  rational  principlea  of  po- 
litical economy^  and  calcmated  to  relie?e 
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the  people  from  the  pressuipB  of  taxation 
under  which  thev  labour,  that  it  is  not  the 
bounden  duty  of  parliament  immediately 
to  adopt.  Economy  and  retrenchment 
are  indeed  the  duty  of  parliament  in  my 
situation  of  the  country ;  but  they  become 
our  primary  and  paramount  duty,  when- 
the  interests  of  those  whom  we  are  called 
upon  to  protect  are  suffering  under  great 
pressure;  and  when  the  naUon,  but  lately 
emerged  from  such  an  arduous  struggle 
as  that  in  which  Great  Britain  has  been 
engaged,  must  sensibly  feel  the  effects  of 
those  exertions,  until  the  reviving  pros- 
perity of  the  country  shall  take  those  new 
dimensions,  which  may  render  her  existing 
burthens  comparatively  easy  to  be  sus- 
tained ;  the  more  especially  when  we  con- 
aider  that  this  pressure  has  been  seriously 
aggravated  by  the  great  difficulties  atten- 
dant on  retuminff  from  a  relaxed  standard 
of  currency,  to  that  standard  which  ought 
at  all  times,  if  nossible,  to  govern  the 
transactions  of  toe  country.  Under  all 
these  circumstances,  therefore,  every  one 
who  hears  me  must  feel,  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  relieve,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for 
parliament  to  relieve  them,  the  distresses 
of  those  classes  which  are  most  pressed 
Open  by  the  common  difficulties.  So  hr^ 
therefore,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
and  I  start  from  the  same  point  We  may 
differ  veiy  essentially  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  relief  to  be  granted,  and  as  to  the 
mode  to  be  adopted  in  communicating 
that  relief;  but,  on  the  principle  of  the 
expediency  of  economy,  and  of  affording 
the  earliest  practicable  relief,  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  cannot  be  more  earnest 
or  solicitous  than  myself. 

With  regard  to  the  existing  state  of  the 
country,  I  will  not  detain  the  House  long 
in  explaining  the  distinction  between  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  viewa  of  its. 
actual  position  and  mv  own.  Indeed,  I 
can  assure  the  hon.  and  learned  ffentlemaa 
and  the  House,  that  so  little  am  I  disposed 
to  indulge  in  controversy  to-night,  that  £ 
would  not  even  have  touched  on  this  sub- 
ject, were  it  not  with  the  view  of  shewing 
the  wonderful  ausceptibih'tjr  the  country 
possesses  of  recovenog  rapidly  from  de» 
pression,  and  returning  to  a  state  of  pros- 
perity. If  the  House  has  read  with  as 
patient  an  attention  as  I  have  (and  eveiY 
thing  which  proceeds  from  the  hon*  and 
learned  gjsntleman  is  worthy  of  attentioo) 
the  speedbes  which  the  hon.  and  learned 

Endeman  made  in  1816  and  1817,  oa. 
inging  the  roanufacturiog  and  commer- 
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cial  state  of  the  country  under  the  consi- 
deration of  parliament ;  and  if  they  have 
remarked,  as  in  that  case  they  must  have 
remarked,  the  striking  contrast  between 
those  speeches  and  the  speech  which  the 
bon.  and  learned  gentleman  delivered  the 
-last  time  be  addressed  the  House,  I  might 
with-  great  propriety  compress  what  I 
have  to  say  on  that  chapter  of  the  subject 
into  a. very  small  compass;  for  certaMy 
nothing  can  be  more  remarkably  opposite 
than  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  two 
descriptions  of  the  state  of  the  country. 
We  certainly  did  not  hear  the  other  night 
any  of  those  very  distressing  statements 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  speeches 
made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
at  those  periods.  The  hon.  and  learned 
-gentleman  then  described  the  general  po- 
pulation of  the  country  in  such  a  condi- 
tion of  suffering,  and  pressed  down  by 
such  severe  privations,  that  they  were 
•obliged  to  retire  to  rest  before  sun-set,  in 
order  to  economise  at  once  thehr  physical 
strength  and  the  scanty  means  of  subsist- 
ence, light,  and  firing  which  they  possess- 
ed.- Sir,  whatever  may  be  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  country  has  yet  to  con- 
tend,  it  certainly  cannot  now  be  said  thaj^ 
it  is  a  starving  nation.  It  may  in  some  or 
its  transactions  be  embarrassed ;  it  may  in 
some  of  its  interests  severely  suffisr :  some 
classes  of  the  community  may  be  pressed 
almost  to  ruin ;  but  at  least  it  is  consola- 
tory to  know,  that  this  nation  is  not  what 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  once  de- 
scribed it  to  be, — a  starving  nation. 

Sir,  before  I  begin  to  speak  of  the  ex- 
isting agricultural  distresses,  I  wish  to 
trouble  the  House  with  a  few  observa- 
tions, in  order  to  put  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  interests  of  the  country 
in  the  light  in  which  I  think  they  ought 
so  be  regarded.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  in  his  speech  on  a  former  even- 
ingi  represented  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interests  as  involved  in  the 
prevailing  distress,  although,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  iron  trade,  he  pointed  out 
no  branch  of  manufactures  or  commerce 
that  suffered  under  any  particular  pres- 
•ure.  I  will  not  now  delay  the  House  by 
any  circumstantial  explanation'  of  the 
caua^  which  have  exposed  that  most  im- 
portant branch  of  our  manufactures  to 
•Oflse  abatement  of  the  rapidly  progressive 
^osnerity,  fphtch  it  has  latterly  so  emi- 
nently enjoyed ;  but  it  is  no  little  consola- 
tion, after  having  heard  the  florid  descfip- 
tioBa  of  dbtress  contained  in  the  hon.  and 
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learned  gentleman^s  speeches  in  this  and 
the  preceding  sessions,-^ after  having 
heard  of  the  misery  to  which  the  unhappy 
manufacturers  were  reduced  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom — after  having  heard  such 
prophetic  and  fearful  warnings  of  the  du- 
ration of  that  misery— after  naving  heard 
appeals  to  the  feelings  of  the  manuiae- 
turers  themselves,  which  might  have  aa 
well  been  spared— after  having  heard  all 
these  things,  I  say,  it  is  extremely  con- 
soling and  satisfactory  to  observe  that  this 
great  mass  of  distress  and  evil  has  entirely 
disappeared,  in  consequence  of  the  agency 
of  those  natural  causes  which  operate 
much  more  actively  and  beneficially  than 
any  that  the  head  of  man  can  devise.-^ 
Sir,  I  speak  in  the  presence  of  many  hon. 
gentlemen,  who  will  correct  me  if  I  make 
an  erroneous  statement — and,  God  kno ws, 
nothing  can  be  farther  from  my  wish  than 
to  mislead  the  House  on  this  subject- 
when  I  assert  that  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  country  have 
undergone  so  favourable  a  diange,  that^ 
taking  them  generally,  at  no  period  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  have  they  been  in 
a  condition  of  more  healthful,  though 
temperate  prosperity.  The  wages  of  ma- 
nufacturing labour  are  certainly  not  so 
high  as  they  were  during  the  war,  a  cir« 
cumstance  perhaps  the  less  to  be  regretted, 
as  those  high  wages  too  frequently  led  to 
extravacance  and  idleness.  But  now,  ivl^ 
stead  of  finding  a  market  stimuTating  to 
excessive  efibrt,  instead  of  seeing  industry 
injuriously  goaded  on  by  extravagant 
wages,  we  see  industry  sustained  and  en- 
couraged by  adequate  and  sufficient 
wages  ;  we  see  the  manufacturer  already 
living  in  great  comfort,  and  looking  for- 
ward to  gradual  and  progressive  pros* 
perity;  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  not  assum- 
ing too  much  when  I  say  that,  throughout 
the  manufacturing  districts  the  manufac- 
turers are  now  receiving,  as  the  fruits  of 
their  industry,  the  sum  of  twelve-pence 
where,  during  the  recent  period  of  actual 
distress,  they  received  eight-pence ;  and 
that  with  eight-pence  they  can  obtain  as 
many  of  the  necessaries  of  life  as  would! 
then-  have  cost  them  twelve-pence ;  80 
that  their  condition  is  a  hundred  per  cent 
better  than  it  was. 

Tlus  consol'citory  view  of  our  situation 
extends  to  the  manufacturing,  the  com- 
mercials and  to  various  other  classes  of 
the  community,  but  I  must  go  along  witr^ 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentteman,  in  deeply 
deploring  the  heavy  pressure  under  whi'ch 
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ihe  agricaltujEid  dan^uc  ktMuriog.  I 
bopoi  Sir,  tbdt  if  any  thing  should  drop 
from  me  in  tlif  CQur«e  of  arsiuneot,  which 
may  hav^  the  appearance  of  not  admitUng 
the  existence  of  that  pressi^re  to  it«  full 
extent;  or  if  I  should  deny  the  efficacy 
and  policy  of  some  of  the  remedies  which 
have  been  suggested  ^r  the  evil,  the 
House  will  not  suppose  that  it  is  from 
want  of  commiseration  or  sjjfmpathy;  or 
a  d,\ie  sense  of  the  inQODveniencies,  tem- 
porary as  I  trust  they  are,  which  ih^t 
great  and  importaotpart  of  thejpQpulation 
of  the  country  are  suSerbg*  For  myself, 
m^  own  private  interests  are  so  bound  up 
wHh  those  of  the  land,  that,  so  far  from 
not  bein^  sufficiently  interested  on  that 
subjecty  if  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  be 
at  all  fsatchful  over  the  bias  of  my  mind, 
it  must  be  to  guard  myself  rather  against 
partiality,  in  whatever  concerns  the  land- 
ed interest.  But,  with  every  disposition 
to  admit  all  that  is  due  to  tb^  other  great 
branchy  of  the  public  industry,  and  satis- 
fied as  I  am  that  to  their  mutual  cojd^ 
nexion  Britain  is  indebted  for  her  re» 
•ourc(t9f  her  greatness^  her  prosperity, 
every  thing  which  has  rendered  her  the 
admiration  of  the  world ;  yet,  although 
all  the  interests,  of  the  country  are  bound 
up  and  must  stand  or  fall  together,  I  mast 
nevertheless  contend^  that  Uie  landed  in^ 
tevest  is  that  to  which,  if  any  preference 
can  be  shown,  this  House  must  always 
feel  called  upon  to  extend  its  utmost  pro- 
tection. 

And  here.  Sir,  I  must  beg  leave  to 
correct  a  mis-statement  on  the  part  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman ;  and  I 
do  it  thus  early,  because  I  know  the  stress 
that  ia  laid  on  any  argument  which  is  used 
to  show  how  perniciously  certain  taxes 
bear  on  the  agricultural  interest.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  stated  as  an 
extraordinary  fact,  that  the  country  now 
consumed  a  third  less  malt  than  it  did 
thirty  years  ago  [Mr.  Brougham,  across 
the  ta&lc,  "a  seventh,"].  Well;  say  a 
seventh.  If  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
ipan  had  merely  stated  that  the.consump* 
tiOiU  of  malt  had  not  increased  with  the 
growing  population  of  the  country,  I 
would  not  have  denied  the  fact ;  although 
I  should  hot  be  disposed  to  draw  from  it 
the  inference,  which  has  been  di^wn  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentlemant  I  should 
attribute  the  diminished  consumption  of 
malt,  not  to  a  want  of  means  in  the  con- 
sumet:,  nor  yet  to  the  pressure  of  the  par- 
ticular tax,  but  to  a  change  in  the  habile 
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of  the  populai^QD,  a  cluing»  wbioii  bad 

l^d  them  to  the  coosumptioa  of  othitr 
articles  in  preference,  and  article^  morp 
suitable  to  their  tastes»  if  not  to  their 
health.  The  argument  of  the  hon.  aod 
learned  gentleman,  if  it.  be  good  for  ai|y 
thing,  is  good  for  this-^hat  tjjie  all€^ad 
diminution  in  the  coosiM^ptioq  of  the 
article  in  question,  has  been  prodiiced  by 
the  increa^  of  taxation.  Now,  Siir,  wtmt 
are  the  facts  I  So  far  from  the  <;pMPtii^ 
consuming  a  fQventh  lesii  malt  than  it  di# 
in  179!^,  a  r^erence  to  the  official  ftc^. 
counts  of  the  excise  wiUshow»  thi^  t)|e 
consumption  of  the  last  year,  and  o^thal 
part  of  tlic  present  year  which  ha%eli|piiie4t 
IS  greater  than  the  consumption  in.  1793 ; 
ana  what  is  very  remarkablot  is,  th#  it 
appears  from  these  records,  that  leait 
inalt  was  consumed,  in  thoseu.yeari^  ip 
which  there  was  least  taxation  iipo9  it  1 
Now,  do  W)%  let  the  hoo.  and  lear904 

fntleman  and  the  House  siyipose*  tbipl 
thence  inCer  thatt.  generally,  taxation 
increases  consumption.  I  Moi&feffy  at^te 
the  fact,  as  it  appears  op  the  &oe  of  tb« 
official  returns,  as  a  presumptive  prpof 
that  the  scale  of  consumption  depvuds  oia 
other  circumstances  than  the  rat^  of  duty^ 
Taking  the  consumption  of  malt  at  the 
average  annual  number  of  bushels  gqp* 
sumed,  calculated  for  successive  peijpiQds 
of  tliree  years  each,  and  beginpiog  at  the 
year  1791,  it  appears  that  the  average 
annual  consumption  during  the  yeara 
ended  the  5th  July, 

Bttsh^lsm 
1791,  1792,  and  1793»  was  27,011,073 
1794,  179.5,  —  1796,  —  26,131,162 
1797,  1798,  ^  1799,  —  29|,879,5iP6 
1800,  1801,  —  1802,  —  21,128,681 
1803,  1804,  —  1805,  —  25,081,462 
1806,  1807,  —  1808,  —  24,935,460 
1809,  1810,  —  1811,  —  24,631,362 
1812,  1813,  —  1814,  —  22,383,637 
1815,  1816,  —  1817,  —  23,487,829 
1818,  1819,  —  1820,  ^  24,4j^,il5 
tha^  tlie  consumption  in 

1821 ..was  28,697,057 

and  that  it  has  been^  during  the  portioa. 
of  the  present  year  which  has  elapaedi^  at 
the  rate  of  about  30,000.000  b^sWs•  I 
have  stated  this  to  the  House,  because  I., 
know  that  a  great  impressio»  was  made, 
by  the  hon.  aiid  learned  gentleyii^y  n^n 
sertion  of  the  diminisl^ed,  consui^aption,  p{l 
malt.  In  refefrbg;  to  ihe  gfcs^:  <?W9M; 
which  has  taken  pmce  m,  tliehajbm  ciCiw, 
people,  who  are  certaii43f>l^  A<W<^I^  ^ 
ddnkin^  stroQg  Jj^uora  iI)|B|a.  ti^y  wero: 
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fyrmeAf,  It  nratt  hto  dbscftri^,  that  flleta 
are  btfaer  beremges  which  many  persons 
tow  ]ptefer  to  boer.  1  may  tnemidh  pat- 
ticalaitly  tea  as  one  of  those  beverages. 
It  is  clear  that  tea  has  got  intb  more  ge- 
neral iM  i  and  that  a  \wrge  ehm  of  indi* 
^MoalSi  who  fortiierly  drank  b^r,  now 
Mokteis:  not  from  being  too  poor  to 
dotitiiiaiid  the  fbrm^,  boot  trotn  preferring 
die  lalter,  I  am  not  going  to  argue  tea 
ittaiiifet  b^r^  or  beer  against  ttea ;  bnt  I 
smipljr  state  the  fact  to  shew  that  if  the 
c^OMutkipdon  of  malt  has  dhniotshedy 
ifaou^  not  posititelyy  yet  with  reference 
to  the  augmented  population  of  the  country 
the  consumption  of  tea  has  increased-^-and 
has  increased  with  a  contmually  increasing 
Aoty.  I  will  take  the  average  amrasd 
n^^^ty  calculate  hi  periods  of  three 
feuSs  eaeh  for  the  k»t  thirty  years,  of  the 
tea,  dn  which  duty  has  been  charged.  In 
1790,  before  the  consdidatfon  of  the 
4fa/Mi,  «he  Exdse  duty  on  tea,  was  7^ 
109.  p^r  iient  on  the  sAle  price.  The  ad- 
dition of  the  Customs  duty,  made  it  ISL 
pet  teht.  It  appears,  by  m  official  te* 
tWm^  iibAt  the  ^etage  annual  weight  of 
teft  cbtttgetf  #ith  duty  and  cohsumeid 
duiing  the  yeters  ended  ^th  June* 

lbs. 
1790k  1191,   and  1792,  #as  17,468>S01 


20.969,781 
24*,249,5e0 
20,983,7215 
20,7S4,45S 
20,552,565 
20,948,061 
25,310,798 
21,904,925 


179*,  1794,  —  1795,  --* 

1796>  1797,  —  1798,  *— 

1799,  18dO,  —  1801,  ^ 

1602,  1608,  ^  1804,  ^ 

1605,  1896,  ^  1807,  -^ 

1808,  1809^  ^  1810,  -^ 

1811,  1812,  -^  1818,  ^ 

1814,  1^15,  —  1816i  ^ 

l»l7,  1818,  —  1819,  — 

a^d  that  the  mean  of  the  consumptiob  of 

the  two  years 

1820,  and  1821, #a§  22,461,592 

Dttrtng  the  wbole  of  this  period  of  ttfirty 
Veirrs^  the  duty  wHh  little  hiteitujltion, 
has  been  grftdoalW  incressing  from  19^. 
until  it  hi^  teathed  lOOit.  per  cent 

Ko#,  it  is  a  curious  ctrcUtnstanci^,  that 
although  the  hon.  Attd  ^^am(ed  gentleman 
declares  (errotfeou^/,  ^s  I  have  shown,) 
that  the  eonsuUiptioii  of  tnstt  has  decr^a^ed 
a  seventh,  btoiUs^s  the  pectple  sfre  so 
dtscressed  lis  to  be  uiialyle  to  bear  the  talk, 
the  very  sarnie  p^{/le  choosing,  H  se^ms, 
iea  in  preference  to  beer,  consume  a  si^th 
more  tea,  now  that  tea  ^ys  a  duty  of 
100^  p^  eent,  than  they  consumed  when 
it  paid  a  duty  of  6nly  ISi.  per  cent ;  that 
is,  the  people  of  this  ^  impoverished" 
eouMfy  T«lutttari^  ikicur  aitMnild  charge 


of  tht^  idHfions  stifrifaig,  which  they 
might  avoid.  The  argument  to  be  drttwn 
from  the  consumptfon  of  variotis  other 
articles,  eorrcfspond*  if^ith  that  arishig 
from  the  consumptron  of  tes.  It  appears, 
from  t!be  Excise  tetoms,  that  not  only 
has  there  been  an  increase  of  comfort  in 
the  country,  but  an  iticr^^se  of  deanlrnesS. 
The  fabrication  of  bricks  for  the  erection 
6t  dwelling  hoUtes,  has,  it  lippears,  largely 
increased ;  and  the  consumption  of  soap 
has  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  eight  or  ten 
^eats.  1  might  1^0  into  a  statement  of  a 
ttmilar  increase  m  bth^r  artrcles  of  con- 
sumption; hot  I  am  sensible  that  the 
time  of  tlie  Hotksefs  too  Valuable  to  justify 
me  in  dweii^ng  longer  on  this  part  of  the 
subject.  There  is  only  one  more  docu- 
ment, rtierefbre,  id  t^hicfa  I  #i|^  to  call 
their  attentiofa.  It  spefaks  vohimes.  1 
do  not  produce  it  to  rebut  the  Udtioh  of 
the  e&istence  of  gteit  ^gricultura!  distress ; 
but  it  proves  to  my  mind,  iii  the  most  full 
and  satisfactory  manner,  that  that  distress 
is  not  so  universal  and  destructive,  not 
yet  so  irremediable,  afei  the  hOn.  and 
learned  gentleman  has  endeavoured  to 
filtow.  And,  Sirj  I  know  no  greater 
cruelty,  when  th^  people  are  suffering 
fhum  causM  whi6h  cannot  be  immediately 
controlled,  than  to  preach  to  them  the 
ISnguage  of  despair.  At  a  time  wheh  real ' 
evils  anodgh  exist,  to  endiearour  to  create 
a  delusive  sense  of  despdndency,  an  ob- 
ject to  which  all  the  arguments  and  all 
the  doctrines  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
g^ntlerasn  but  toib  distinctly  point,  is  not 
to  address  the  language  of  real  frendshlp 
to  the  pedpfe.  It  tdtrds  only  to  aggravate 
distress,  by  generating  a  belief,  that  their 
situMion  ts  hopeless;  or,  at  least,  that 
no  remedy  can  be  efficient  bat  one  which 
the  o^tutd  of  the  public  Service,  and  the 
nec^^inties  of  the  stale  render  it  ii^ossible 
t6  itppty-  1  r^ait,  that  thef  ohly  further 
dociiineht  cotihected  with  this  part  of  the 
subject  to  which  I  wi^h  to  call  the  atten- 
ti6n  of  the  House,  is,  a  statement  of  the 
produce  of  the  EttAne  ebllectiotos  of  the 
who  to  kingdom  (leaving  out  L6ndon,  the 
prodrtce  Of  which  6o11ectitm  dep^tids  upon 
ctot^s  peculiar  to  itsdf),  for  the  last,  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  year.  By 
the  workhig  of  th^  Excise  laws,  which 
fOrih  the  gresft  barometer  df  consiimptibn, 
tttid  which,  with  the  above  exception,  ih- 
volire  the  question  of  a  revenue  of  above 
siitteen  million^  and  a  half,  collected  in 
fifty-nine  distriiit*,  it  appeal  that  there 
Has  been  iu  the  course  of  the  last  year,  an 
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increase  ia  the  groM  receipt  of  those  col- 
lectiooa^amountioig  to  1,538,750/.;  from 
which,  if  we  dedact  125,230/.,  being  the 
decrease .  in  the  very  few  collections  de- 
ficient, it  will  show  that  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  above  Ij400>000/.  or  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  per  cent  on  the  whole 
of  the  Excise  duties  throughout  the  king- 
dom, exduiiye  of  London.  But  what  u 
peculiarly,  encouraging,  in  this  circum- 
stani^e.  Is,  that  the  increase  has  not  taken 
place  in  any  particular  districts,  from  the 
occurrence  of  an  accidentally  stimulated 
consumption,  accompanied  with  a  great 
failing  off  in  other  districts;  but  that  it 
has  been  generally  diffused,  while  the  de- 
/crease  has  taken  place  only  in  a  very  few 
coUectioDs,  and  in  those  instances  can  be 
)accounted  for  firom  local  and  specific 
causes.  I  do  not  state  all  this  to  rebut 
ihe  complaints  of  the  country,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  distress,  the  existence  of 
which  I  have  already  admitted;  but  I 
a.tatfi  it  to  show  how  powerful  are  the 
principles  of  resurrection  and  prosperity 
in  the  country ;  principles  which,  if  the 
House  will  onlj^  support  by  encouragine 
public  credit,  will  soon,  by  their  natur^ 
progress,  restore  every  thing  to  a  satis- 
factory state.  But,  to  return  to  the  finct. 
In  the  fifty<>nine  collections,  there  are 
only  six  which  exhibit  any  diminution 
^ateyer  in  the  Excise  duties.  In  three, 
the  defalcation  is  merely  nominal,  being 
little  more  than  2,000/.  or  3,000/.  in  each. 
The  only  three  collections  which  exhibit 
a  sensible  diminution  of  duty  are,  Canter, 
bury,  Sussex,  and  Worcester ;  and  this 
the  fftiJure  of  the  hop  duty  at  once  ex- 
plains. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure.  Sir,  to  be 
lable  to  relieve  the  House  from  any  far- 
ther consideration  of  this  branch  of  the 
great  question  before  us,  by  simply  point- 
ing their  att^ntion,  in  addition  to  what  I 
have  already  stated,  to  the  prominent  facts 
which  I  am  jbow  desirous  of  laying  before 
them.  In  the  first  place,  it  appears,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  pressure  which  weighs 
down  the  country,  we  ^7e  a  rising  re- 
vedue,  proved  by  the  increase  of  above 
1,000,000/.  revenue  in  this  year,  over 
the  revenue  of  last  year,  in  which 
year  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  there  was 
also  a  large  and  important  increase  over 
the  revenue  of  the  year  preceding.  In  the 
i^ext  place,  the  commerce  of  the  country 
IS  .Uirgely  and  rapidly  improving.  From 
the  returns  of  the  official  value,  which,  as 
^ving  the  cpmparative  quantities  exports 
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ed  in  eadi  year,  is  the  fairest  'uode  of 
estimating  it,  the  British  and  Irish  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  exported  during 
the  last  three  years,  it  appears,  amount^ 
in  the  year  ending  Oct.  10,  1819,  to 
37>590,854/.,  in  the  year  ending  Oct.  IC^ 
1820,  to  38,272,734£,  in  the  year  ending 
Oct.  10,  1821,  to  42,747,762/.,  being  an 
increase,  in  the  last  year,  of  above 
4,400,000/.  over  the  preceding  year,  and 
nearly  6,000,000/.  over  the  foregoing 
year.  We  have,  therefore,  the  satisfaction 
to  see,  that  under  ail  the  pressure,  whlcb> 
I  admit,  exists  on  the  agricultural  and 
labouring  classes,  the  revenue  of  the 
country  is  increasing ;  and,  what  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  the  commerce  of  the 
country  is  largely,  and  rapidly, ,  and 
steadily  imnrovinf,  and  with  it  our  manu* 
factures,  tne  salutary  e&cts  of  which 
cannot  fail  soon  to  be  felt  by  the  landed 
interest :  and,  as  far  as  my  observation 
ffoes,  that  increase  and  improvement  are 
founded  on  solid  principles,  and  doiiot 
flow  from  improvident  speculation.  *  it 
appears,  besides,  that  consumption,  botb 
as  to  the  comforts  and  even  tne  luxuries 
of  life,  is  advancing,  not  only  with  rapi- 
dity, but  with  a  universality  of  distribu- 
tion which  clearly  shows  that  the  principle 
of  prosperity  subsists;  and  that  it  re<» 
quires  only  an  animating  cause  to  produce 
its  full  and  natural  effects :  and,  certainly, 
as  far  as  parliament  can  accelerate  the 
operation  and  extension .  of  such  a  prin- 
ciple, it  ought  not,  and,  I  am  persuaded, 
it  will  not  be  wantine  in  its  efforts. 

Sir,  before  I  describe  to  the  House  what 
the  actual  financial  situation  of  the  coun- 
try is,  I  beg  to  be  permitted  to  make  a 
few  preliminary  observations,  which  will, 
I  persuade  myself,  have  the  efllect  of 
shortening  the.  discussion  between  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  and  myself; 
and  of  narrowing  the  view  which  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  take  of  the  sub- 
ject. I  think  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man told  the  House,  that  the  true  and 
only  remedy  for  the  existing  distress  was 
the  reduction  of  taxes.  Of  course,  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  does  not  re- 
ject the  operations  of  nature  in  our  fa- 
vour; but  he  maintains,  that,  as  far  aa 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  parliament  can 
operate,  bv  no  other  plan  can  an  effectual 
relief  be  round  for  the  distresses  of  the 
country,  but  by  pushing  to  its  utmost  ex- 
tent the  reduction  of  taxation.  -  [Hear, 
hear  V]  I  am  exceedin^y  glad  to  find, 
from  the  cheers  of  the  hon. 'gentlmneii 
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opposite*  that  1  have  caught  to  correctly 
the  views  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man ;  for  now  1  shall  be  able  to  state  pre- 
cisely the  point  on  which  we  differ. 

1  again  entreat  the  House  not  to  sup- 
pose that  I  am  standing  here  to  defend 
the  doctrine,  that  taxation  is  a  blessing '; 
or  to  dissuade  parliament  from  repealing 
a  single  fax  that  can  be  repealed  with 
real  advantage  to  the  communitv.  I  am 
ready  to  agree  to  the  repeal  of  any  tax 
which  the  parliament  of  the  countiy,  after 
fully  and  fairly  considering  the  subject, 
shall  be  of  opinion  can  be  repealed,—- 
preserving  at  the  same  time  that  religious 
respect  for  public  credit,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  national  honour,  and  with- 
out which  no  nation  can  be,  or  ought  to  be 
prosperous.  All  that  can  justly  and  wisely 


ing  myself  upon  this  obvious  principle^ 
and^  supported  by  his  authority,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert,  that  could  we  at  once 
sweep  away  the  whole  mass  of  our  taxa- 
tion in  a  moment,  our  distress  would  still 
continue  to  press  upon  us — in  so  small 
a  degree  does  that  distress,  in  fact, 
originate  in  the  operation  of  taxation. 

1  shall  make  myself  more  intelligible  when 
1  pot  the  argument  thus : — In  what  pro- 
portion do  taxes  really  enter  into  the  ex- 
penses of  the  farmer  ?  I  know  very  well 
we  shall  have  a  great  many  views  submit- 
ted to  us  by  di&rent  gentlemen  on  this 
part  of.  the  subject ;  and  I  also  know  that 
the  situation  and  circumstances  of  diffisrent 
farmers  will  present  different  results  jravy- 
ing  in  degree,  but  agreeing  sufficiently  for 
all  purposes  of  reasoning*   I  shall  proceed,- 


e  repealed,  I  will  go  along  with  the  honJi  Aowever,  to  state  what^  is  the  result  of  a 


and  learned  gentleman,  and  with  bis  most 
zealous  supporters,  in  renealing.  •  But  the 
question,  Sir,  comes  to  this :— whether  it 
is  in  such  a  repeal  alone,  or  even  prin- 
cipally, that  the  specific  relief  of  the 
agricultural  interest  is  to  be  sought  ?— 
whether  they  can  hope,  from  any  imme- 
diate reduction  of  taxes,  to  experience 
a  material  reduction  of  distress  ?-^or 
whether  that  relief  will  not  be  more 
effectual,  and  more  speedy  too,  if  admi- 
nistered with  reference  to  those  general 
principles  which  ought  to  govern  us 
in  all  our  proceedings?  Here,  then, 
u  the  difference  between  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  and  myself.  The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  looks  for  relief  to 
the  repeal  of  taxation  alone — I  look  as 
eagerly  as  he  does  to  the  repeal  of  taxa* 
tion ;  but  I  look  to  it  as  qualified  by  all 
those  principles  which  regulate  public 
prosperity,  and  in  public  prosperity  in- 
volve private  prosperity  also;  and  this 
view  or  the  subject  will  be  found  to  sepa- 
rate our  arguments  still  further  as  1  ad- 
vance. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  explain  mj  rea- 
sons for  denjing  that  the  question  of 
agricultural  relief  can  be  regarded  as 
mainly  dependent  on  the  repealof  taxes, 
iostead  of  on  all  those  other  circumstances 
which  reguhite  the  value  of  produce,  and 
influence  the  state  of  the  markets.  An 
hon.  member  of  great  authority  an  these 
aubjects  (Mr.  Ricardo),  stated,  in  reply 
to  the  hon.  and  *  learned  ffentJamanfB 
speech  on  a  former  evening,  uiat  a  coun- 
try alight  be  wholly  exempt  from  taxes, 
and  vet  suffer  more  severely  from  agricul-* 
tural  distress  than  we  now  do*    Ground* 


fair  calculation,  made  on -the  most  geneVal 
view  that  it  is  practicable  to  take  of  ihie 
subject ;  and  1  will  then  apply  that  result 
to  the  argument  between  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  and  myself.  The  result, 
then,  of  the  best  inquiry  which  I  have  been 
able  to  make  is,  that  if  I  estimate  the  to- 
tal amount  of  the  taxes,  direct  and  indi- 
rect, which  can  by  possibility  bear  upon 
the  farmer,  considered  in  his  double  capa* 
city  of  a  cultivator  and  a  consumer,  at 
one-seventh  of  his  rent,  I  estimati0  it  quite 
as  highly  as  the  facts  will  warrant.  How- 
ever, I  am  ready,  for  argument's  sake,  ta 
estimate  it  even  at  one-fifkh  of  hie 
rent.  Now,  if  the  taxes  on  the  farmer 
bear  the  proportion  of  one. fifth  of  the 
landlord's  rent,  and  the  landlord's  rent, 
bears  the  proportion  of  one  fourth  of 
the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  it 
follows  that  the  taxes  on  the  farmer 
will  amount  to  one-twentieth  of  the  value 
of  the  produce  of  the  soil ;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  five  per  cent  on  the  outgoings 
and  incomings  of  the  whole  farm.  It  ir 
for  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  shew 
(dispose  of  the  question  of  taxation  as  you 
will)  how  such  a  sum  as  five  per  cent 
on  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
can  have  the  effect  of  occasioning  or  con- 
tinuing the  present  distress.  But,  suppose 
the  state  could  afford  to  sacrifice  as  much 
of  its  revenue  as  would  be  eouivalent  to^^ 
five  per  cent  on  the  produce  or  the  land— ^ 
a  sum  probably  amounting  to  not  lesa  than 
seven  or  eight  milliona— it  is  not  too  much 
to  assume,  that,  from  the  very  numeroua 
channels  of  intermediate  profit  through- 
which  such  remission  must  pass  before  it 
coid4  r^ach  the  actual  cultivator,  and  ii^ 
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wU«h  A  large  poitioa  of  it  wouM  be  inter* 
oeptedi  not  above  half  the  value  of  the 
whole  rcsMMion  would  reach  the  pocket 
of  the  fanner ;  so  that  instead  of  five  per 
cent  the  cultivator  would  actually  receive 
a  remiarion  of  only  two  and  a  naif  per 
cent,  li^  theot  the  state  is  to  he  called 
upon  to  give  the  fttmer  five  per  cent  on 
his  produce,  the  House  must,  in  that  case 
be  prepared  to  sacrifice  fourteen  or  fifteen 
millions  of  revenue }  which  is  so  absurd  a 
proposition*  that  I  need  not  dwell  upon  It 
iot  a  moment.  Sir,  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  a  relief  of  five  per  cent  would  be 
wholly  unimportant  to  the  farmer;  but  i 
oootend  that  it  would  not  make  such  a 
difisreace  in  his  present  state,  as  te  realise 
the  fanciful  expectations  which  he  is  en* 
ceuraged  to  entertain,  or  materially  to 
affect  his  general  transactions  for  the  year. 
But,  Sir,  the  proposal  te  repeal  taxes  to 
aueh  an  extent  is  worse  than  unavailing  s 
it  is  delusive*  It  is  in  vmn  to  suppose  trat 
any  thing  we  can  do  will  counteract  the 
operations  of  natwre,  or  influence  essen* 
tially  the  state  of  the  markets.  It  is  net 
to  a  repeal  of  tsxatbn  that  dt%  ktmat 
mast  km  lor  relief.  What  passes  in 
Mark  LaoO  and  in  Smilbfield  it  of  much 
aaore  laqportance  to  the  fhrmer  in  that  re* 
apectf  than  what  peases  hi  the  House  of 
Coiwnons.  It  is  in  those  markets  far  the 
fimner's  produce  that  the  causes  are  ope^ 
rating  which  alone  can  have  an  extdnsive 
or  a  permanent  effect  on  his  prosperity. 
Taxation  is  only  a  sroaU  portion  of  the 

Juestfion  of  relief;  it  is  fsr  from  beings  as 
trust  I  have  distinctly  shewn,  th^  nHsin 
qnestteo  itself.  The  hon.  and  lesmed 
^entfeman  asserted  the  other  evening,  that 
if  the  whole  of  the  landlord's  ^ent  were 
snrrendeied  te  the  farmer,  still  even  that 
sacrifice  would  be  insufficient  for  the  far- 
nsar's  relief.  Is  it  not  then  an  insnk  te  the 
common  sease  of  the  House  and  the  eoan* 
try^  for  the  hen.  and  learned  gentletaan 
to  contend,  in  the  same  breath,  that  the 
reduction  of  taxation,  forming  as  tt  does 
but  a  proportion  of  that  rent,  could  be  ef* 
faelual ;  or  ooold  even  materially  ceAtri*< 
bute  to  rdiete  the  farmer  i  I  feel  that  it 
w<oold  be  a  iraste  of  the  time  of  the  Hous6 
to  dwell  any  long»  on  the  dangerous  de» 
lusisft  held  Out  to  the  agticaitaral  iateresf 
Inr  ihese  who  aaamtam  that  4at  asatsDalr 
wmge  in  the  condition  of  the  mtoser  can 
be  expected  firom  thermniasimi  of  lajn% 
irifSead  of  prooaedfaig  from  th^  hmid 
of  PrsivMance,  firom  the  doe  coarse  of  a*« 
torcv  maikom  the  uaeontwdlaUb  ojjrtMH 
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tioQ  of  all  those  great  laws  and  pritidples 
which  govern  the  markets  of  the  worm. 

Hie  hen.  and  keaniod  gentleman  mbjr 
say,  <*  If  not  in  roped  of  tates,  where  then 
is  relief  to  **  come  from  ?"  My  answer  is 
-•-where  It  never  fiiils  to  oMne  from.  It 
will  come  from  the  operation  of  capital, 
which  cannot  long  remain  unproductive. 
The  supply  and  the  demand  will  soon  ad- 
just themielvee  to  each  other.  Complica- 
ted as  the  question  is  in  theory,  yet  every 
day  facts  are  exhibitiag  its  true  cnflracteft 
and  the  reductions  which  are  taking  place 
in  rents,  and  on  the  price  of  all  articles 
used  bv  the  farmer  in  the  cultivation  of 
his  land,  wiR  speedily  carry  matters  to  the 
true  point  of  equaflsation.  The  sopply 
will  proportion  itself  to  the  demand.  The 
remedy  for  the  evil  will  be  found  in  the 
unerring  laws  of  political  economy* 
There  is  the  tftie  soonpe  of  the  fhrmer's 
hope.  It  IS  to  the  operation  of  naturat 
causes  that  he  must  look  for  eflectuai  re- 
lief, and  not  to  the  confiscation  of  the  re- 
veuuea  of  tA^  state.  If  the  fiwmer  were 
so  Ignorant  of  his  true  interests,  of  the 
very  radknents  of  poKticat  ecnwomy,  and 
of  the  real  causes  of  his  present  tttstresa 
aa  to  imaghie  he  saw  hk  own  advantage 
in  such  an  imprcwident  cOntession  as 
would  take  him  out  of  the  dtes  of  contri-' 
boters  to  the  burdens  of  the  states  the 
ikrmer  weald  eoon  find  that  lie  derived  no 
eventual  benefit  firom  the  concession,  and 
that  the  laws  of  nature  bad  decided  that 
it  should  not  firoctify  to  his  advantage. 
The  immediate  relief  that  he  nkrght  expe- 
rience would  be  enjoyed  by  him  but  for 
a  very  ihort  period.  The  excess  beyond 
the  eirdimry  profit  of  capital  would  soOnf 
be  taken  fh>M  Mm,  either  In  rent  or  reduc<« 
tion  of  tiie  price  of  his  cossmodityk  £x- 
pertenoe  would  soon  conirlnce  the  farmer 
that  the  benefit  which  he  might  think 
he  had  secured  was  hnaginary.  Provi-i 
dence  has  ordained  that  any  expectation 
so  monstrous  must  defeat  itsownporpose^ 
and  both  parliament  and  the  agricuhnridt 
would  be  severely  punished,  for  having 
unhappily  yielded  So  the  delusive  repr<s* 
sentatiow  of  those,  wbe^  had  hdd  out  tt 
prospect  of  relief  fVom  the  improvident 
remission  of  taxation ;  and  for  having  en- 
tertained the  falhicioos  hope,  that  tho 
agricnlturilita,  or  any  oth^r  great  cfatss  of 
the  ooibmunity,  eowd  by  possiiiiiiy  bo 
withdimiw  from  thevperailon  of  those  un<« 
seen,  but  ill-poworfU  easises'  #hmh  ne-^ 
ehssariiy  aftct  and  regulsMi  the  whole  sya- 
tdm  of  oUr  peednctive  iaduatry. 
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Having  thus*  Sk»  atMod  tfao  di%reiioe 
between  my  opinions  on  diis  branch  of  tbe 
f u^jecW  and  inose  of  the  hop»  and  learned 
gentlemaPi  I  proceed  to  that  vhichit  cer- 
tainly the  mqst  material  partuof  tbe  duty 
I  have  .to  perform^  naxnely*  to  put  the 
House  in  powe89ion»  as  clearly  ana  briefly 
,<is  I  an  able,  of  what  the  financial  pos»- 
(iQn  of  the  country  is  at  the  present  mor- 
ineat<-*what  are  the  views  which  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  entertain  of  that  position 
— and  what  are  tbe  means  which,  in  their 
judemen^  parliament  may  most  widely, 
apply,  for  the  double  purpose  of  relieving 
thei  present  distress,  imd  securing  the  ge- 
neral and  permanent  pi Qspenty« 

I  forgot  to  meiuioo^  in  ils  proper  place, 
idiat  it  will  be  very  aatisfactonr  to  the 
House  to  koowy  tliat,  up  to  the  latest  pe- 
riod to  which  it  can  be  caicttlated,  the 
revenue  appears  to  be  increasing.  By  an 
oflkial  return  it  will  he  seen,  that  there  is 
an  increase  in  the  five  ^eeks  of  the  present 
quarter,  which  ended  on  the  Srd  of  Feb* 
ru^ry*  of  202,000^  ji^.  compared  with 
the  oorrespoodiw  period,  of  the  last  year. 
.  Sir^  I  think  I  snui  moat  dearly  put  the 
House  in  possession  of  Uie.  course  wUch 
his.nu^ty's  government  iolend  to  nro- 
pose,  by  first  apprising  tbem,  of  the  reauc* 
lions  which  Ibqy  ha^e  felt  themselves 
enabled  to  nudte)  sinos  tbe  ksl  session  of 
parliameajt.  I  will  then,  shew  what  our 
present  income  and  expendiHire  aray  and 
what  is  the  actual  swrplusLwhkh  we.  have 
realised;  and  that  will  lead  me  ta  tbe 
cpnstderajMon  of  whal.wili  besthe  moat  ex- 
pedient application  of  tke  means  thua  ob- 
tained for  the  general,  interests  of  tbe 
country.  For  the  sake  of  convemenoe^  I 
will  state  the  suins  in  round  numbers,  and 
abstain  from  those  details  which  there  will 
be  ire^uent  opportunities  hereafVer  of 
examimog.  1  snail  now  state  the  amotmt 
of  the  supply  required  by  the  estimates  of 
the  present  year,  and  that  which  was  voted 
in  the  last  year ;  comparing  the  principal 
items,  and  shewing  what  is.  the  proposed 
nett  saving* 

The  grant  for  the  Army,  ordinaries  and 
extraordinaries,  last  year,  was  8,7S6,000(. 
—the  proposed  grant  for  the  present  year 
is  m^QM.  being  a  saving  oi'  988,000/. 
The  grant  for  the  Navy  last  year  was 
6b3S2a000f.— the  proposed  grant  for  the 
I^esent  year  ia  5,497,0004  being  a  saving 
cf885|00QL  The  grant  for  the  Ofdnanoe 
last  year  was.  Ifi^QQOU  the  psoposed 
grantr  for  the.  present  year  is  l,dOQ^00OL 
being^w  anparant  exceeding  of  Vi&fiiOQL 


but  it  auiat  be  recollected,  that  laat  year 
eensiderable  aid  was  derived,  in  the  Ord- 
nance departaient,  firom  tbe  sale  of  old 
stores:  when  this  circomstance  is  taken 
into  the  calculation,  instead  of  any  excess 
in  the  Ordnance  of  the  present  year,  there 
is,  in  point  offset,  an  actual  diminutioa  of 
charge  to  the  amount  of  above  100,OOOiL 
For  the  Miscdlaneous  services  of  lastyear^ 
the  grant  was  l,890yOOO/.-^he  proposed 
ffrant  for  the  present  year  is  1,700,000JL 
being  a  saving  of  190,000/.  The  tond  of 
the  supplies  voted  in  tbe  last  year,  exclu- 
sive or  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  upon 
Eachequer  bilk,  was  18,107,000/.  while 
the  total  of  the  suppliea  which  it  will  be 
proposed  to  vote  in  the  present  yeat  b 
16,'l  45,000/,  making  a  dear  reduction  irf* 
l,962^000i/^-*-This  is  the  actual  reduction^ 
exclusive  of  the  sum  of  80,000/.  for  coast 
blockade,  transferred  from  tbe  department 
of  the  Customs  to  the  navy  estimates,  and 
which  dki  not  formerly  belong  to  thensb 
This  sum  ought  to  be  added  to  the  gene- 
ral reduction,  and  will  consequently  make 
it  amount  to  abovie  2,018,0001. 

I  will  now  proceed  tfi  a  comparison  of 
the  estimates  of  the  present  year  with  tbn 
eatimates  of  the  year  1820,  and  also  with 
the  prospective  estimates  io  the  report  of 
the  finance  committee  of  1 817.  Tbe  total 
supply  voted  bv  parliament  in  1820  was 
19^(»7S,000/.— that  to  be  proposed  m  the 
present  year  is^^  as  i  have  already  staled, 
l6,145,000/.-~Being  a  reduction  in  the 
supply  of  thopresent  year,  as  compared  with 
the  supply  of  the  year  1820,  <^  3,528,000/. ; 
and,  aa  compared  with  the  supply  of  last 
year,  of  rather  more  than  2,000,0001. 
If  we  compare  the  aggregate  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Ordnance,  and  Miscellaneoue 
serf  ices  in  the  estimates  of  the  present 
year,  with  that  contained  in  the  R^ort  of 
the  Finance  committee  of  1817,  we  shalK 
find  that  there  is  a  reductfon  of  1 ,904,000^. ; 
but  if  we  deduct  700,000/  from  that  sum, 
on  account  of  the  difference  in  the* 
interest  of  the  unfunded  debt  dependbg 
upon  other  caoses  than  t^e  expenses  w 
the  year,  the  reduction  will  be  1,204,00M 
So  that,  on  the  whole  it  appears,  tbere 
is,  in  tbe  present  year,  a  reduction  of 
l,171,000/.below  thelowestestimateof  our 
peace  expenditure  as  set  forth  in  the  re- 
port of  the  finance  committee;  aredue- 
tin»  of  3,608,000/.  below' the  estimates  ef' 
1820;  and  a  reduction  efvaiKer  more  than 
2,0e0,0Q0iL  beloir  tlie  estimates  of  last 
yeaa.  AnA  have,  I  mas(  beg  leave  to  call 
the  fanicate  atteotioa  of  the  House  to 
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the  sttBof  on  which  this  amount  of  above 
UMOOyOQOl.  baa  been  laved.  It  should  not 
be  considered  at  saved  on  the  gross  sum 
of  18,107»000/«  being  the  supplies  voted 
last  year,  for  from  that  sum  there  must  be 
deducted  about  5,000,000^.  of  dead  expen- 
diture of  the  Army,  Navy»  Ordnance,  &c. 
applied  in  half-pay»  pensions,  and  annuities 
over  which  his  majesty's  government  have 
no  control  whatever.  The  actual  sum, 
therefore,on  which  thissaving  of  2,000,000/. 
faasbeen  really  effected  is  about  14,500,000^ 
being  a  saving  of  about  one-seventh  on 
the  whole  cliarge. 

N0W9  Sir,  although  I  have  thought  it 
the  most  satisfactory  course  to  present  to 
the  House  what  the  estimates  of  the  or- 
dinarv  expenditure  of  the  present  year 
are^  m  order  that  they  may  be  enabled 
the  better  to  compare  them  with  the  esti- 
mates of  former  years^  and  to  distinguish 
the  amount  of  the  savings  which  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  have  been  able  to  effect ; 
yet,'  on  the  other  hand,  I  ought  to  state, 
that  there  are  two  extraordinary  charges, 
for  which  parliament  will  be  called  upon 
to  provide  in  the  present  year,  which  are 
not  likely  to  recur,  and  which  must  rest,* 
for  their  justification,  upon  their  own  me- 
rits. I  will  now  merely  state  what  those 
e^traordinarv  charges  are ;  and  show  how 
it  is  propo«ed»  that^they  shall  be  covered, 
without  prejudice  to  the  general  financial 
system  on  which  his  majesty's  government 
are  now  acting,  under  the  declared  sense 
of  parliament.  The  first  is,  the  extraor- 
dinary expense,  ari&ing  out  of  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  Ireland,  from  the  neces- 
sary employment  of  the  veteran  battalions, 
the  yeomanry  corps,  &c.  On  this  subject, 
U  bf  intended  to  present  a  distinct  esti- 
mate* The  second  extraordinary  expense 
is  a  proposed  grant  to  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital. The  vote  intended  for  the  extraor- 
dinary expenses  growing  out  of  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  Ireland,  will  be  350^000/.; 
an  expense  which  we  hope  may  terminate 
even  before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  if 
the  .•  measures  now  in  progress  for  the 
restoration  of  public  tranquillity  shall 
happily  be  attended  with  the  desired 
e&ct.  The  grant  to  Greenwich  Hospital 
will  amount  to  320,000^.,  the  necessity  for 
which  has  been  occasioned  by  the  dimi- 
nution of  some,  and  the  cessation  of  other 
sources  of  revenue,  which  accrued  to  that 
valuable  institution  during  the  war,  from 
the  pay  of  seamen,  prise-money,  &c. 
This  aid,  I  am  hap^y -to  assure  the  House, 
will  not  be  required  in  another  year,  00 
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means  are  in  contemplation,  which  will 
next  year  enable  my  noble  friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Admiralty,  by  further  reduc- 
tions in  our  naval  expenditure,  to  include 
that  sum  in  the  general  estimates  of  the 
navy,  taking  them  at  their  present  amount. 

Having  thus,  Sir,stated  theamount  of  the 
reductions  whidhhis  majesty's  government 
I  are  enabled  to  propose  in  the  expenditure 
of  the  Country,  I  come  to  consider  what  the 
state  of  our  income  it,  as  compared  with 
our  expenditure,  and  what  is  the  actual 
surplus  which  parliament  can  now  dispose 
of  for  the  public  benefit.  But  before  I 
enter  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  must 
request  the  Clerk  to  read  the  Rewrilition, 
founded  on  the  report  of  the  j^ance. 
Committee,  to  which  the  House  camejiL 
June  1819. 

THere  the  Clerk  read  ike  Resohttiottf  as 
JoUoms:'^ 

**  That  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  public  service,  to  make  such  pro- 
gressive reduction  of  the  national  debt,  as 
may  adequately  support  public  credit,  and 
to  afford  to  the  country  a  prospect  of  fu- 
ture rdief  from  a  part  of  its  present  bur- 
thens: it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  there- 
should  be  a  clear  surplus  of  the  income 
of  the  country,  beyona  its  expenditure,  off 
not  less  than  5,000,000/. ;  and  that,  witfar 
a  view  to  the  attainment  of  this  important 
object,  it  is  expedient  now  to  increase  the 
income  of  the  country  bv  the  imposition 
of  taxes  to  the  amount  of  3,000,000/.  per 
annum." 

Sir,  I  will  now  call  the  attention  of  the- 
House  to  the  situation  in  whieli  parlia- 
ment and  his  majesty's  government  are- 
placed   with    reference    to    the    subject 
matter  of  the  Resolution,  thus  wisely  re- 
corded in  our  Journals ;  and  in  strict  con- 
formity to  the  priiM^le  of  which  Resolu- 
tion, his  majesty'sfninisters  have  since 
acted,  in  all  they  have  done,  with  regard 
to  the  finances  of  the  country.    The  first 
quetfion  is — what,  after  comparing  our  in- 
conft  with  our  expenditure,  is  the  dearsur- 
plus  which  we  can  use    in  furtherance 
of  the  object  declared  to  be  "  absolutely 
necessary"  in   the  resekition  which   we 
have  just  heard?    The  accounts  which 
I  am  now  about  to  submit  to  the  House, 
are  prepared  on  the  principle  of  exhibit- 
ing the  whole  of  our  nett  annual  receipls 
and    charges,   and    thus   arriving   at  a. 
balance,  without  involving  tlie  account  in 
the  details  of  the  system  of  the  sinkiafff 
fund  as  at  present  established  by  law.  .1 
begin  with  the.  income ;   and  I  take  the 
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revenue  of  last  year  as  the  basis  of 
my  calculation ;  assuming  nothing  on  the 
prospect  of  iis  improTement,  although 
its  progress  for  several  years,  and  its 
present  progressive  state,  might  well 
warrant  me  in  so  doing.  But,  on 
the  whole,  I  think  it  is  better  to 
take  the  revenue  as  it  stands;  leaving 
any  extraordinary  improvement  that  may 
taKe  place  to  meet  any  extraordinary 
charge  which  may  occur.  The  actual  ilN 
come  for  1821,  was  55,997»000/.  To  this, 
however,  I  am  entitled  to  add  8O,00M., 
being  the  saving  to  the  Customs  by  the 
transfer  of  the  coast  blockade  to  the 
Kavy ;  and  f  50|000/. ;  being  the  saving 
in  revenue,  and  other  departments,  by 
deductions  proposed  to  be  made  from 
offices,  superannuations,  &c.  the  principle 
and  extent  of  which  deduetions^  my  right 
hon.  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer has  ffiven  notice  of  his  intention^ 
af  an  early  day,  to  bring  under  the  ctln- 
atderation  of  the  House.  These  two  suma 
make  together  230,000/. ;  and  ipwe  add 
them  to  the  actual  revenue  ot  1821, 
namely,  55,997,0001.,  they  will  makethe 
sum  of  56,227,000/.  From  this  sum, 
however,  I  must  deduct  480,000/.  lost  to 
the  revenue  by  the  repeal  of  the  horse 
tax ;  800,000/.  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
ceipt this  ytar  under  the  head  of  French 
Indemnity,  being  Tesis  by  that  sum  than 
last  year;  and  219,000/.,  the  sum  repaid 
lor  public  works  in  1821.  These  three 
sums  make  together  999,000/.,  to  be  de- 
ducted from  56,227)000/. ;  reducing  the 
income,  on  which  I  have  a  right  to  calcu* 
late  for  the  present  year,  to  55,228,000/. 
In  adverting  to  the  French  Indemnity,  i 
cannot  but  do  homage  to  the  fklelity 
and  high  honour  with  which  France  has 
vround  up  all  her  pecuniary  transactions 
with  the  several  European  powers.    The 

•portion  of  the  French  contributions 
ch,  under  treaty,  belonged  to  this 
country,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  statCi 
will  have  realised  to  the  public  not  less 
#i8n  700,000/.  clear,  after  accounting 
witb  the  Netherlands governmentt  under 
^ur  treaties,  for  1,529,000/.,  and  covering 
also  the  extraordinary  charge  of  the  Bri- 
tish army  of  Occupation  in  France,  be- 
vooA  the  rate  allowed  by  that  State  for 
lea  cvrintenande. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  statement  of  the 
£xpeOditare  for  the  present  year.  The 
charge  upon  the  consolidated  fund,  ex- 
clusive of  the  shaking  fund  is  divided 
under  two  heads  :--«29|609|000/.  for  the 
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dividends  and  management  of  the  unre- 
deemed funded  debt,  and  2,041,000/.  for 
other  permanent  charges;  making  to- 
gether 31 ,650,000/.  The  interest  on  Ex- 
chequer bills  (including  Exchequer  bill* 
on  the  consolidated  fund,  and  an  arrear 
of  200,000/.  to  the  Bank  of  England,  not ' '. 
to  occur  l^ain)  is  1,500,000/.  The  army, 
exdusivfi  of  the  extraordinary  aid  re- 
quired in  Ireland  to  which  I  have  already 
adverted,andoftheexpen8eofrecruitingand 
clothing  for  the  regiments  serving  in  India, 
is  7,748,000/.  The  navy  is  5,500,000^. : 
the  Ordnance,  1 ,200,000/. :  the  Miscella- 
neous  charges  1,700,000/.;  and  Greenwich 
Hospital,  320,000/. ;  making  a  total  ex- 
penditure, exclusive  of  extra  expendi- 
ture for  Ireland,  of  49,618,000/.  If 
we  add  the  estimated  extra  expenditure 
inlreUndrthe  amount  will  be 49,968,000/.; 
and  After  deducting  this  sum  from  the 
total  amount  of  income,  namely 
55,228,000/.,  there  will  remain  a  clear 
surplus  over  all  the  expenditure  of  the 
year,  extraordinary  as  well  as  ordinary, 
of  5,260,000/. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Army  Estimates, 
I  wish  to  observe,  that  therein  it  is  as- 
sumed^ that  200,000/.  will  be  actually 
paid  by  the  East  India  Company  in  the 
present  year,  for  its  proportion  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  king's  troopa  in  India* 
as  issued  by  his  majesty's  government  in 
Europe.  This  sum  is  regularly  issued  by 
the  paymaster-general,  but  not  repaid 
within  the  year  by  the  company.  It  is 
carried  to  an  account  current  between  the 
pivernment  and  the  company.  And  what 
18  to  be  desired  is,  that  the  company 
should  replace  by  quarterly  issues  to  the 
paymaster-general,  the  payments  made 
on  account  of  the  Indian  army,  in  order 
to  simplify  the  estimates  of  the  year.  I 
shall  still  hope,  that  no  serious  objection 
can  be  made  to  this  course  of  proceeding, 
as  the  company  do  not  dispute  the  charge 
against  them  on  this  head,  and  as  the  only 
(|uestion  is  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  bring- 
ing it  to  account.  There  is  also  another 
subject  of  negotiation  between  his  ma- 
jesty's government,  and  the  East  India 
company,  on  which  we  have  not  yet  been 
sucoessrul,  but  in  which,  knowing,  as  I 
do,  the  liberality  and  honour  of  that  'dis- 
tinguished body,  I  cannot  persuade  m^lelf 
but  that  we  shall  eventually  succeed ;  and 
that  is.  Sir,  to  induce  tbe  East  India  com- 
pany to  bear  their  fair  proportion  of  the 
dead  charge  on  the  king's  army  in  India. 
It  sorely  is  not  an  unreasonable  expecta- 
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tion,  when  the  state  furnishes  20,000  men 
for  their  service,  that  the  East  India  com- 
pany should  bear  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
expense  of  such  of  the  troops  as  are,  in 
the  natural  course  of  service,  peosioned 
and  sent  home.  If  this  circumstance  had 
Dot  been  overlooked,  it  must  have  been 
made  a  matter  of  stipulation  on  the  re» 
newal  of  the  company's  charter.  It  is 
not  intended,  however,  to  give  this  claim 
a  retrospective  effect;  and  although  his 
majesty's  government  have  not  hitherto 
been  successful  in  persuading  the  East 
India  company  to  accede  to  the  proposi- 
tion even  as  thus  limited,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  seuse  of  justice  will  ultimately  in- 
duce that  company  to  contribute  their 
just  share,  in  so  far  as  this  branch  of  the 
public  expenditure  is  concerned,  to  the 
relief  of  the  burdens  of  the  state. 

And  now.  Sir,  before  I  enter  into  the 
measures  which  parliament  ought  to  adopt, 
in  consequence  of  the  means  which,  by 
the  surplus  of  the  revenue  over  the  ex- 
penditure,.  are  placed  at  iu  disposal,  I 
ieel  that  I  should  not  do  justice  to  the 
House — I  feel  that  I  should  not  do  justice 
to  my  right  hon.  friend,  near  me,  if  I  did 
not  sincerely  congratulate  them  on  the 
eminent  financial  position  to  which  the 
country  has  now  attained.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  numerous  and  complicated  diffi- 
culties, and'  the  severe  pressure  under 
which  it  has  been  labouring,  not  more 
than  three  short  years  have  elapsed,  since 
the  passing  of  the  Resolution  which  has 
been  read  by  the  clerk ;  and  yet,  in  that 
time,  my  right  hon.  friend  has  accom- 
plished the  labour  to  which  he  was  pledged 
by  that  Resolution.  He  has  secured  for 
the  country,  a  clear,  undisputed,  available 
aurplus  revenue  of  5t000,0()0/.  The  prin- 
ciple of  finance,  which  my  right  hon. 
friend,  in  concert  with  my  noble  friend  at 
,the  head  of  the  •  Treasury,  has  pursued 
with  80  much  zeal,  and  which  fortunately 
met  with  the  approbation  and  sanction  of 
parliament,  has  been  crowned  with  com» 
plete  success ;  and  my  right  hon.  friend 
has,  now  that  we  ar^  returned  to  a  state 
of  peace,  the  prood  satisfaction,  after  car- 
rying the  finances  of  the  country  with 
triumph  through  a  war  attended  with  a 
more  heavy  and  complicated  expense 
than  any  in  which  we  were  ever  before 
engaged,  not  only  to  have  equalized  the 
jievenue  with  the  expenditure,  but  to  have 
enabled  parliament  to  realise  a  solid  s^s- 
.tem  of  public  credit,  founded  on  the  basis 
i>f  a  large  surplus  income ;    thus  placing 
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in  the  hands  of  this  House  a  most  po%ver- 
ful  instrument,  if  wisely  and  properly 
used,  for  rapidly  promoting  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  public  prosperity. 

And  this  brings  mc.  Sir,  to  the  policy  ^ 

of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  oppo- 
site, as  contrasted  with  the  policy  of  his 
majesty's  government.  The  question  for 
you  to  decide  is,  will  the  interests  of  the 
country  be  best  consulted  by  sweepmg 
Voy  ail  this  surplus  revenue  which  you 
have  been  at  so  much  pains,  and. have 
bestowed  so  much  labour,  to  create;  and 
by  giving  it  at  once  to  the  people,  under 
all  the  hazS'ds  of  such  an  act,  even  to  the 
regular  payment  of  the  dividends  to  the 
public  creditor ;  under  all  the  inevitable 
depression  of  public  and  of  private  credit ; 
under  the  danger,  or  indeed  the  certainly, 
of  suddenly  impairing  the  resources  of 
the  country,  public  and  private ;  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  what,  in  point  of  fact, 
would,  after  all,  be  a  very  limited  relief  to 
Uiose  who  are  now  undergoing  a  tempo- 
rary dislKSS  ?  Will  you,  for  purposes  so 
inadequate,  and  at  the  risk  of  evils  so  in- 
calculably great,  abandon  at  once,  as  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  recommends 
you  to  do,  all  the  great  principles  on 
wh>ch  you  have  hitherto  sustained  both 
public  and  private  credit  ?  Or,  will  you 
not  rather,  standing  on  the  firm  vantage 
ground  which  you  have  created  for  your- 
selves, determine  to  consult  the  true  in- 
terests and  permanent  prosperity  of  the 
nation  f  and  of  no  part  of  it  more  than  of . 
those  wlio  are  at  present  suffering),  by  re- 
solutely maintaining  your  long  established 
principles  of  public  faith,  and  of  public 
credit  ? 

It  must  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House,  that  from  the  first  moment  at 
which  my  right  hon.  friend,  after  the  re- 
turn 0^  peace,  opened  the  view  on  whit^ 
his  majesty's  government  were  desunto 
of  aotoigy  with  respect  te  tlie  finances  it 
the  country,  their  object  has  invariably 
been  to  sustain  and  improve  the  public 
credit,  in  such  a  manner  as  might  enable 
them  eventually  to  relieve  the  country 
from  a  very  considerable  part  of  its  pres^ 
sure,  by  diminishing  the  high  interest  on 
a  large  portion  of  the  public  debt.  To  ^_. 
that  subject  I  wish  now  to  advert.  In  the  wKi 
first  place,  the  House  are  aware,  that  the 
capital  of  that  part  of  the  national  debt 
which  bears  an  mterest  of  five  per  cent,  is 
not  less  than  155,000,000/. ;  and  that  the 
capital  of  that  part  of  the  national  debt* 
which  bears  an  interest  of  four  per  cent, 
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is  not  less  than  75,000,000/.    I'he  interest  !  long,  if  we  are  resolute  in  maintaining  the 

public  credit,  before  we  may  hope  to  see 


of  the  former  is  7,750,000/. ;  that  of  the 
latter  3,000,000/.;  making  together  an 
annual  charge  of  10,750,000/.  1  he  object 
iirhich  his  majesty's  ministers  have  conti- 
nually had  in  view,  has  been  to  reduce 
that  high  rate  of  interest.  To  that  object 
their  attention  has  been  anxiously  di> 
rected ;  and  I  now  call  upon  the  House  to 
consider  what  relief  such  reduction  will 
afibrd  ;  what  eflfect  it  is  likely  to  have  on 
the  iairoediate  resources  of  the  country  ; 
and  what  are  the  eventual  results  which 
may  fairly  be  expected  from  the  adoption 
of  such  a  system  of  financial  policy. 

If  we  steadily  adhere  to  the  JResolution 
to  which  we  stand  pledged,  a  considerable 
reduction  will  annually  take  place  in  the 
amount  of  our  debt,  sustaining  in  every 
way  the  public  credit  of  the  country,  ac- 
celerating the  rise  of  the  funds,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  lowering  of  the  interest 
of  money,  thereby  affording  a  substantial 
relief tp  every  class  in  the  community; 
^  the  final  advantage  of  which  will  be  roost 
'  'extensive    and    important.      Instead     of 
breaking  down  public  credit,  and  losing 
all  the  advantages  thence  to  be  derived, 
we  shall  maintain  public  credit,  and  be 
enabled    in     the    management     of    our 
finances,  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  fa* 
yourable  occurrences  growing  out  of  such 
an  improved  condition  of  public  affairs. 
By  pursuing  the  course  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, not  oolj  shall  we  be  enabled  to 
afford  a  present  relief  to  the  community, 
but  we  may  \oSk  forward  to  the  prospect 
of  progressively  redua'ng,  and  that  at  no 
'<  very  di&tant  day,  nQt.only  the  whole  of 
the  five  but  also  thelfKir  per  cents,  possi- 
bly to  a  three  per  cent  stock.     Such   a 
state  of  things  cannot  immediately  be  ex- 
pected, but  the  House  will  recollect,  that 
It  was  only  six  years  after  Mr.  Pitt  first 
established  a  sinking  fund  of   a  roilliofi 
(which  bore  a  much- less  proportion  to  the 
then  debt,  than  that  which  the  HfiiW*  if 
they  persevere  in  the  system  I  T(m>m- 
mend,  will  maintain),  when  on  the  basis 
of  that  security  to  public  credit,  the  three 
per  cents  from  being  as  low  as  5S,  rose  to 
97  and  a  fraction.    If  the  public  credit, 
therefore,  should  be  sustained  as  his  ma* 
jeBty*s  government  propose  to  sustain  it, 
a  shorter  period  may  be  required  with  the 
operation  of  a  sinking  fund  of  5,000^000^., 
instead  of  1«000,000/.,  to  place  uA  in  a 
situatioff  of  ^ilar  advantage.    At  present, 
the  three  pef  cents  are  at  78 ;   the  inter- 
val, therefore  in  all  probability  will  not  be 


tl>e  funds  at  such  a  price,  as  may  enable 
us  to  reduce  the  interest  upon  the  whole 
of  the  great  mass  both  of  the  five  and  the 
four  per  cents. 

To  judge  of  the  utmost  l^x tent  of  re- 
source that  may  be  derived  fr^k  the  con- 
version of  this  part  of  the  public  debt  into 
funds  bearing  a  lower  interest,  we  may 
suppose,  although  the  operation  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  progressive,  the  whole 
reduced  into  a  three  per  cent  stock. 
Taking  the  estimate  upon  this  scale,  a 
dear  saving  of  3,700,000/.  of  annual  re- 
venue would  be  effected.  Such  is  the 
financial  prosperity  that  will  result  from 
the  principle  of  maintaining  instead  of 
abtfhdoning,  'public  credit.  In  the  one 
case,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  reduce  our 
expenditure  in  this  single  instance,  Mthe 
amount  of  above  three  millions  and  Rialf ; 
in  the  other,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert, 
that  we  must  abandon  all  hope  of  accom- 
plishing any  considerable  reduction  either 
of  the  five  per  cents,  or  of  the  four  per 
cents.  Such  a  result,  in  truth,  must  be 
utterly  hopeless,  if  a  system,  so  detri- 
mental to  public  credit  as  that  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  should  be  resort- 
ed to. 

I  am  convinced,  therefore,  that  when  i 
say  the  sum  of.  S,700,000/.  will  be  thus 
saved  to  the  public  from  the  reduction  of 
interest,  I  am  stating  only  the  smallest 
item  of  the  advantages  which  the  country 
will  enjoy  from-  the  support  of  public 
credit;  for  in  my  conscience  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  effect  on  tl>e  general  in- 
terests throughout  the  empire,  will  be 
much  more  extensive  and  important, 
eycn  than  the  effect  produced  by  so  large 
a  reduction  of  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt. 

I  conjnre  the  House,  therefore,  as  they . 
have  had  the  manliness  to  face  all  the  dif- 
ficulties hitherto  opposed  to  them — as 
their  sense  of  moral  duty  has  induced 
them,  in  spite  of  e4ilry  obstacle,  to  re»e9^ 
tflblish  the  true  standard  of  our  currency ; 
from  whichj  I  trust,  no  situation  of  things 
will  ever  tempt  us  to  depart-^— I  conjure 
them  to  be  no  less  firm  and  resolute  in  es- 
tablishing the  standard  of  our  public  era* 
dit.  In  doing  so,  they  will  confirm  the 
public  prosperity;  for,  as  sure  as  the  needle 
IS  true  to  the  pole,  so  sure  is  it  that  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country  depends 
substantially  on  the  maintenaftOe  of  her 
public  credit.    Standing  on  the  strength 
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of  the  •yttem  which  hat  been  ereeted — 
standing  on  the  authority  of  the  resolu- 
tion to-which  parliament  came  in  18 19, 
that  <'  to  aflBrd  to  the  country  a  proaped 
of  future  relief  from  a  part  of  iu  present 
burthens,  it  vras  absolutely  necessary,  that 
there  should  be  a  clear  surplus  of  tne  in- 
come of  ||e  country  beyond  its  expendi- 
ture of  not  less  than  5,000,000/."— I  have 
now  to  communicate  to  the  House,  that  it 
is  the  intention  of  his  majesty's  govera- 
•nent,  without  loss  of  time,  to  enter  into 
a  negotiation  for  the  reduction  of  the 
higher  rates  of  interest  payable  to  the 
puolic  creditor.    1  am  confident,  that  this 
4^eration  will  be  effected  with  perfect  fa- 
cility, so  soon  as  parliament  shall  have 
ahewn  itself  firm  to  its  purpose ;  and  when 
the.coontry  shall,  through  a  conviction  of 
this  determination,  be  rdieved  from  the 
glflgmy  apprehensions  resulting  from  the 
.boWand  learned  gentleman's  menaces, 
and  from  those  hints  of  some  frightful, 
but  obscure,    <*  necessity,''    which  is  to 
over-rule  all  our  deliberations  on  this  sub* 
ject.    "  Necessity,"  Sir,  « is  the  tyrant's 
plisa  ;*'  and  I  look  at  it  with  equal  alarm 
.  and  jealousy,  when  it  peeps  from  under 
the  gown  of  a  professional  man,  as  when 
it  comes  from  the  mouth  of  a  conqueror, 
or  a  despot ;  for,  in  either  case,  it  threat- 
ens destruction  to  the  first  principles  of 
justice,  morality,  and  law.    It  is  evident, 
that  the  word  *' necessity,"  as  used  by 
the  hon«  and  learned  gentleman-^^ind  I 
have  not  chosen  to  put  so  strong  a  con- 
atructiOB  upon  the  term,  as  my  friends 
nrouad  ooie  think  I  should  have  been  war- 
ranted in  doin^,^  because  I  do  not  think  it 
for  the  public  interest  to  give  to  it  such  an 
alarming  construction— it  is  evident,  that 
the  word  ^  necessity/'  used  in  the  9b- 
scure  and  ominous  manner  in  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  used  it,  is  cal« 
cuiated  to  excite  apprehension  in  every 
loyal  and  virtuous  mind,  and  to  blight  the 
.  great  sources  of  our  prosperity  and  power ; 
unless  parliament  shall,  at  the  very  outset, 
boldly  oppose  the  bM.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman's projects,    and  uphold,  with  a 
strong  hand,  the  principles  to  which  they 
ha?e  been  indebted  fisr  the  maintenance 
of  the  national  characteri  and  of  the  public 
interests  and  honor. 

In  looking  at  what  may  be  the  immedi* 
ate  relief  to  the  country  from  a  reduction 
of  the  five  per  cents,  I  shall  take  the  four 
.  per  cents  at  the  price  at  which  they  were 
a  day  or  two  ago  when  I. made  my  calcu- 
lation, namely  97.    It  is  intended,  in  the 
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first  instance,  to  convert  the4Sve  per  cent 
into  a  four  per  cent  stock.  The  House 
will  see  that  Us  the  three  per  cents  bear  in 
the  market  a  hiaher  relative  price  than  the 
three  and  a  half  per  cents,  and  as  the  three 
and  a  half  per  cents  also  bear  a  higher 
relative  price  than  the  four  per  cents,  a 
larger  immediate  saving  might  be  obtained 
from  the  reduction  of  the  five  into  a  three 
per  cent  fund,  than  will  be  obtained  by  its 
reduction  into  a  four  per  cent  fend ;  but 
this  would  not  be  sulBcient  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  the  saving  which  wHl  here- 
after arise  from  the  reduction  of  the  fo«ir 
fier  cent  stock  into  a  three  percent  sto^k, 
when  the  price  of  the  funds  may  render 
such  a  measure  desirable.  As  an  oper^ 
tien  of  policy,  therefore,  and  of  ultwiate 
profit,  it  is  much  more  expedient  that  the 
five  per  cents  should,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  reduced  to  a  four  per  cent  fund,  by 
which  only  a  small  addition  will  be  made 
to  the  capital  of  the  debt;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  the  country  msy  ex« 
pect  an  additional  saving  to  arise  out  of  a^ 
reduction  of  the  four  per  cents.  «*  f 

Taking,  therefore,  the  market  price  of 
the  four  per  cents  at  97,  the  conversion 
of  the  155,000,000^  of  five  per  cent  into 
four  per  cent  stock,  will  effect  an  imme- 
diate saving  of  1,420,000/.  It  may  be  a 
little  more  or  a  little  less,  according  to 
the  bonus  to  be  given  to  the  holders,  and 
to  the  fluctuations  oi  the  market  at  tlie 
time;  but  the  calculation  is  sufficiently 
accurate  for  all  purposes,  of  reasonu^ 
upon  its  effect.  I  assume,  therefore,  that 
after  having  applied  the  5,000.000/.  sur- 
plus in  liquidation  4^f  debt,  wiaich  parliais-. 
ment,  by  its  resohiU^  of  1819,  declared  • 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  main- 
^  tenance  of  p^ublic  credit,  we  may,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year,  eflbct,  by  the 
reduction  of  the  five  per  cent  to  the  four 
^er  cent  stock,  a  further  clear  annual 
saving  of  1,400,000/.  It  is  then  for  psr- 
liasBCftt  to  determine  what,  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  country, 
shall  be  the  application  of  that  sum. 
When  Parliament  declared  by  iu  resolu- 
tion, that  a  abkinff  fuad  of"^  5,000,000/. 
was  indispensable,  it  reserved  to  itself  to 
decide  at  a  futurdi^'period,  whether  any 
excess  of  the  fund  sA>ove  that  sum  should 
be  applied,  at  compound  interest  or  other- 
wise, to  accel^ate  the  reduction  of  oar 
debl^to  alleviate  the  ]^ublic  burthens  by 
a  diminution  of  taxation— -or  'partly  to 
the  one,  and  partly  to  the  tther  of  these 
objects.  Under  the  present  circumstances 
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of  the  country,  I  have  i^o  besitBtion  in 
saying,  that,  taking  into  consideration 
the  pressure  of  the  existing  distress,  I 
think  we  ought,  at  the  present  moment, 
to  devote  this  sum  «if  1,400,000^.  to  the 
reduction  of  tauiion^  rather  than  direct 
it  lo  theaugmeiRation  of  the  sinking  fund, 
or  divide  it  betireen  these  two  objects  ; 
were  it  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  show 
the  anxious  desire  of  parliament  to  dft 
wiiat  it  can  in  the  way  of  relief-— and  Uk 
prove  its  sympathy  in  the  distresses  of 
the  country. 

The  question  now  is,  assuming  that  the 
conversion  of  the  five  per  cents  into  four 
per  cents  wiU  place  a  saving  of  interest 
to  the  amount  of  1,400,OOQ{.  at  the  dis- 
.pbsal  of  parliament;  and  assuming  that 
.the  House  shall  consider  it  most  advis^N 
to  apply  this  sum  to  the  remission  of  tax- 
ation (which  they  are  fortunately  en- 
abled to  do  without  any  violation  of  their 
system),  in  what  way  can  parliament  effect 
that  object,  so  as,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  to  afford  the  greatest 
relief  to  the  existing  distress  ?  Perhaps^ 
if  this  were  simply  a  question  of  dry 
financial  policy,  and  that  we  were  merely 
to  inquire  as  io  the  tax  the  remission  of  I 
-which  could  most  rapidly  be  brought  to 
bear  in  effecting  the  projected  aid,  I  should 
have  had  some  hesitation  io  fixing  on  that 
which  I  am  about  to  mention  to^  the 
House.  But,  after  the  most  anxious  and 
msture  deliberation  on  the  part  of  bis 
•majesty's  government,  it  appears  to  them, 
•that  as  malt  is  the  artide  on  which  par- 
liament last  felt  the  necessity  of  isDposiog 
a  tax-*as  that  tax  is  one  respecting 
which  great  anxiety  seems  to  exist,   as 

^.  /the  repeal  of  a  portion  of  the  malt  tax 
^bas  been  pointed  out  f  whether  on  solid 

^  tpjrinciples  or  not,  I  wilj  not  stay  to  con- 
sider) as  the  surest  means  of  affording  re- 
lief to  the  agricultural  interest ;  and  as 
Buch  a  measure  appears  to  be  the  best 
pledge  parliament  can  give  of  its  inclina- 
tion to  grant  relief  whenever  it  possesses 
the  power  to  do  so— it  is  the  intention 

«.     of  my  right  hoBt  friend,  when  the  annual 

^  jnalt  duty  comes  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House,  to  move  to  strike  out  the 
.  word  **  Malt ;"  the  effect  of  which  will 
be,  to  take  off  the  duty  of  one  shilling  a 
busheU  or  eight  abiUings  a  ^prter;  and 
thereby  to  relieve  the  coum^i  from  ^  the 
payment  of  between  1,400,000^.  and 
1 ,500,000^.  per  annuiii.  ■ 

Sir,  I  should  deeply  lament  if  this  relief 
.were  afforded  by  injuring  the  integrity  of 


the  system,  so  essentiat  to  the  public 
safety  and  welfare,  or  by  trenching  on 
those  funds  which  are  indispensable  for 
the  support  of  that  system.  But  that  b  4  ' 
not  the  case ;  and  i  hsve  the  satisfaction  ^* 
to  add,  that  my  right  hpo.  friend  will  be 
able  to  suggest  ways  and  meum  for  the 
repayment  of  the  duty  advaoMl  on  the 
stock  in  hand ;  without  affecting  the  ge* 
neral  principle  on  which  we  have  hitherto 
acted,  and  on  which  I  trust  we  shall  con* 
tinue  to  act. 

It  is  usuaR^n  occasions  like  this,  to 
look  forwarcKiittle  to  the  probable  ope- 
ration of  any  measure  beyond  the  present 
year ;  and  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to 
eater  into  such  an  anticipatioD.  At  the 
safijSytime,  I  feel  that  although  in  what  I 
have  already  state^as  to  the  present 
year,  I  am  borne  |^Bby  actual  accounts, 
what  I  am  about  t^pite  of  the  probable 
results  in  succeeding  years,  must  be  in 
some  degree  conjectural.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, in  a  matter  necessarUy  involving  so 
much  uncertainty,  the  House  will  receive 
what  I  am  about  to  state  with  indulgence^  « 
1  certainly  do  contemplate,  consistently 
with  the  mtegrity  of  that  system  which  I 
lK>pe  parliament  will  determine  on  no  ao- 
couat  to  impair,  a  possible  additional  re- 
mission of  taxes  in  the  neiff  session  ef 
not  less  than  another  million^terling— of. 
course  reserving,  if  such  remission  should  v 
be  decided  on,  uiMil  that  period  shall  ar- 
rive, the  consideration  of  the  best  way  in 
which  it  can  be  made.«— I  hope  the  House 
will  forgive  aae  if  I  venture  to  travel  one  ^f^  * 
step  further,  and  endeavour  to  present  to  ^ff 
them  a  slight  sketch  of  what  appears  likely 
to  be  our  progress,  in  the  six  years  fo£- 
lowins  the  next  year;  always  presuming 
that  the  House  will  not  destroy  the  system 
which  they  have  themselves  established 
for  the  support  of  the  public  prosperity, 
before  it  has  had  sufiicient  scope  for  the 
attainment  of  its  object. 

The  million  to  be  remitted  next  year 
may  be  expected  to  arise  in  the  following 
manner :— Greenwich  hospital,  S20fiOOL ; 
extra  charge  for  Ireland,  350,000/. ;  acrear  • 
to  Bank,  200,00tf.;  interest  of  Bife  mil- 
licNM  siidcing  fund,  ISO^OOQL;  dimioiitien 
of  dead  expense,  80,000^.;— 1,130,0001^. 
I  will  not  delay  the  House,  by  entering 
into  the  details  of  the  subject,  althoogh 
I  have  the  materials  before  me,  whieh 
show  the  probability  that  there  will  be 
the  means  of  giving  a  further  relief,  in 
the  year  after  the  next,  of  6G0,00M. ; 
and|  in  the  subsequent  years,  of  about 
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510»000/.  ayear;  if  the  circumstaoces  of  about  3,500,0002.  would  be  forfeited.    The 
the  country  should  then  continue  to  re-   annual  produce  of  the  sinking  fund,  taken 


quire  a  further  remission  of  taxes  m  pre- 
4        ftrence  to  applying  the  growing  produce 
^  of  this  fund  to  a  more  rapid  extinction  of 

the  public  debt:  and  this,  excluMve  of 
the  prospect  of  eventually  reducing  the 
four  p^  cents.  If  we  look  forward  to  a 
series  of  six  years'  perseverance  in  the 
plan  now  proposed,  of  course,  being  aware 
that  much  must  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  events  that  may  occur,  the  result 

will  be  this: — an  immedi|A/eli^f  >"  ^^^ 
present  year  of  1 ,400,000/riii  probable  ad- 
ditional rel  ief  in  the  nextyear  of  1 ,000,000/L ; 
and  a  further  sum  of  about  500,000^  in 
the  five  subsequent  years ;  making  aj^tal 
of  above  5,000,000/.,  exclusive  of  th^bn- 
tingency  of  the  reduction  of  the  four  per 
cents,  which  may  bflweo,  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  jS  placing  a  sum  of 
not  less  than  2,000,000/.  more  at  our  dis- 
posal, which,  added  to  the  5,000,000/. 
will  give  us  the  means  of  remitting 
7,000,000/.  in  annual  taxation,  if  such 
^  ^disposition  of  the  amount  should  be  deem- 
ed by  this  House  most  fittine,  in  addition 
to  the  18,000,000/.  ofannual  taxes,  which 
were  repealed  at  the  close  of  the  war.  In 
the  interval,  the  sinking  fund,  continuing 
steadily  t«  operate,  will  have  applied 
above  30,000,000/.  to  the  redempuon  of 
'•   the  public  debt. 

The  House  will,  I  trust,  receive  with 
indulgence  this  statement,  which  of  course 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  strictly  accurate, 
^^  but  which  is  sufficiently  so  to  show  the 
^^  striking  contrast  between  the  system  re- 
commended by  his  majesty's  government, 
and  that  proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman.  I  shall  be  perfectly  prepared, 
at  some  future  period,  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  data  on  which  the  calcula- 
tions, the  general  results  of  which  I  have 
just  communicated  to  the  House,  are 
founded.  1  know  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  may  say,  that  some  of  the  ma- 
terials on  which  I  calculate  prospectively, 
are  to  be  equally  found  in  his  system. 
This  is  true  to  a  certain,  but  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  No  doubt,  the  dead  ex- 
pense would  equally  fall  in  whichever 
course  was  pursued.  The  charge  of 
Greenwich  Hospital  and  Ireland  might 
equally  be  saved ;  but  the  new  sources  of 
relief  on  which  I  rely  would  be  wholly  ex- 
tinguished by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man's suggestion.  The  aid  to  be  derived 
from  the  reduction  of  the  higher  rates  of 
interest  payable  on  our  debt,  estimated  at 


at  180,000/.  per  annum,  could  not  exist 
when  the  fund  itselfi^as  destroyed;  nor  do 
I  conceive  that  the  revenue  would  present 
an  equal  prospect  of  growth. 

Having  thus.  Sir,  staAd  to  the  House, 
the  general  financial  position  of  the  coun^ 
try,  its  income,  expenditure,  and,  surplus 
jesources ;  and  havmg  described  the  mode, 
^m  which,  according  to  the  view  of  his  ma- 
jesty's government,  those  resources  ought 
now  to  be  administered,  I  think  I  have 
opened  to  the  view  of  parliament,  largely, 
the  means  of  relieving  the  country,  and  of 
contributing  to  its  prosperity ;  not  at  the 
expense  of  justice  and  good  faith,  bu^  in 
^nanner  consonant  to  that  prouduad 
■pburable  British  character,  which  inias- 
aiwaysbeen  our  object  to  maintain.  I  think 
I  have  opened  a  progressive  system  of  reduc- 
tion in  taxation,  which,  combined  with  that 
general  prosperity  which  the  maintenance 
of  public  credit  is  calculated  to  ensure, 
will  bring  to  every  6ubj[ect  in  the  realm  a 
felief,  infinitely  more  copious  and  substan- 
tial, than  could  result  from  the  destructive 
schemes,  to  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  would  have  us  to  resort.    But, 
sir,  his  majesty's  government  feel,  tliat  they 
would  not  have  done  their  duty,  if  they  had 
confined  themselves  to  this  view,  although 
by  far  the  most  important,  of  the  position 
of  the  country.      They  feel,  that  they 
would  not  have  done  their  duty,  if  they 
had  not  directed  their  attention  to  consider 
what  other  and  collateral  aids,  founded  on 
sound  and  solid  principles  of  financial  and 
political  economy,  inight  assist  in  re-ani- 
mating the  industry  and  commerce  of  the 
country,  in  all  their  branches,  and  accele* 
rating  the  march  of  returning  prosperity,     *' 
And  this  brings  in|o  view  a  question,  whicir 
has  been  most  anxiously  discussed  and 
dwelt  upon  both  in  and  out  of  this  House 
for,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  petition,  that 
has  been  presented  to  us,  which,  does  not, 
in  some  manner  or  other,  allude  to  that 
question,  and  which  does  not  attribute  the 
embarrasments  of  the  country  to  some-^||^ 
thing  connected  with  the  state  of  the  cir-^^ 
culation.  r^ 

On  this  subject,  I  entirely  concur  wit(y 
the  hon.  baronet  opposite,  tnie  member  for-    i 
Westmia^tqr,  in  entering  a  solemn  and  uo-  * 
qualified. protest  against  shaking,  in  the* 
slightest  degree,  tlyit  sound  system  of  cur- 
rency, which,  so  much  to  the  honour  of 
parliament  and  so  much  to  the  honour  of 
the  moral  character  of  the  country,  has 
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been  re-estabisbed  and  consecrated  by 
the  bill  wbicb  was  brought  in  by  mv  right 
hon.  friend  near  me  (IVlr.  Peel).  For  al- 
though, when  that  measure  was  under  ff^ 
cussion,  I  may  have  had  shades  of  difference 
of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  precise  period 
at  which  the  resumption  of  cash  payments 
might  most  advantageously  have  been 
made  to  take  place,  no  man  could  be  more 
fully  persuaded  than  myielf,  that  the  mea- 
sure was  in  itself  most  necessary  and  salu- 
tary ;  and,  having  happily  arrived  at  its 
accomplishment,  no  man  can  feel  a  stron- 
ger determination  than  I  do  that  it  shall 
never  be  disturbed.  I,  ^l^ilgpfore,  most 
solemnly  declare,  that  if  ifi)|f  thing  I  am 
goiUip  propose  could  be  justly  considered 
as  iflHptingany  disposition  to  lay  a  sacri- 
Itgioas  hand  on  that  measure,  I  would  be 
the  last  man  in  this  House  to  stand  up  and 
make  such  a  proposition.  But,  Sir,  his 
majesty's  government  do  conceive  that, 
consi6tej|tly  with  the  preservation  of  the 
present Vandard  of  our  currency,  much 
relief  might  arise  to  all  the  industrious 
classes  of  the  commuj^Lv,  and  consideral^^ 
facility  might  be  alj|waed  to  all  moxlK^ 
operations,  and  to  none  more  than  those 
in  which  the  landed  interest  are  e>^^0^d 
by  somewhat  increasing  the  floatin^wbt 
of  the  country.  1  beg  to  disclaim  all  in- 
clination on  the  part  of  his  m^esty's  go- 
vernment to  derive  any*  convenience  from 
this  proposition,  as  a  government.  The 
House  know  that  it  is  of  no  importance 
CO  my  right  hon.  friend,  whether  he  borrow 
the  sum  required  to  complete  the  supplies 
of  the  year  from  the  sinking  fund,  or  take 
4,000,000/.  from  the  Bank  of  England,  on 
Excbeouer  bills,  and  the  remainder  from 
the  sinking  fund.  The  directors  of  the 
Bank,  understanding  that  government  were 
about  to  state  to  parliament  that  it  consi- 
dered such  a  measi^ftadvisable,  as  one  of 
the  means  of  relie^^  the  distress  of  the 
country,  have  consented  to  advance  a  sum, 
not  exceeding  4,000,000/,  on  Exchequer 
bills,  bearing  an  interest  of  three  pei^eiit ; 
stipulating,  at  the  same  time,  that  tmR  ad- 
vance shall  be  repaid  by  instalments  at 
short  notices,  so  that  the  Bank  can  at  once, 
if  necessary,  conmand  its  funds,  and  be  as 
ready  to  meet  any  demands  upon  them  as 
if  this  advance  had  never  been  made. 

Sir,  it  is  no  reproach  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  when  making  their  preparations 
for  a  return  to  cash  payments,  that  they 
acted  on  a  principle  of  extreme  precaution 
in  reducing  their  advances  ta-govemment 
more  perhaps  than,  i^t  now  appears,  was 


absolutely  necessary.  It  ought  to  be  re- 
collected, that  the  Bank  was,  on  that  oc- 
casion, called  upon  to  execute  a  measure 
of  great  difficulty.  Even  the  practicability 
of  that  measure  was  by  many  persons 
questloiied.  It  was  supposed  by  some  that 
the  habits  of  the  country  were  not  so  far 
reconciled  to  the  use  of  a  paper  circulatioa 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  that  a  demand 
might  be  made  for  gold,  to  an  extent  which 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  answer.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  Bank  felt  that  a 
heavy  responsibility  rested  on  them ;  and 
when  they  were  asked,  what  amount  of 
their  advances  to  his  majesty's  government 
they  wished  to  be  repaid  as  a  preparation 
for  their  return  to  cash  payments,  they,  re- 
quired g^  re-payment  of  10,000,000/. 
UndoublBny,  his  majesty's  government 
thought  the  Bank,  on  that  occasion,  had 

Sished  the  principle  of  precaution  further 
an  was  necessary ;  but  they  considered 
that  those  on  whom  the  responsibility  was 
imposed  ought  to  be  allowed  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  their  own  judgment,  and  that 
they  owed  it  to  the  Bank^  about  to  engagffi  ft. 
in  so  arduous  a  task  as  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  metallic  standard,  to  afford  '^ 
them  every  means  of  placing  themselves 
in  a  situation  of  complete  security.  It  is 
no  reproach  to  the  Bank,  now  to  say,  when 
the  exchanges  have  attained  their  present 
level,  and  when  the  great  measure  from 
which  so  much  danger  was  apprehended 
of  returning  to  a  metallic  standard  has 
been  executed  without  convulsion,  that 
the  precautions  which  they  thought  it  pru- 
dent and  right  to  adopt,  were  taken  on 
the  safe  side.  The  disposition  which  the 
country  has  since  manifested  to  continue 
the  use  of  a  paper  currency,  arising,  no 
doubt,  from  the  manner  in  which  public 
credit  has  been  maintained,  has  clearly 
proved,  that  so  far  from  being  inclined  to 
return  generally  to  the  use  of  gold  in  their 
dealings,  the  people  shew  a  decisive  pre- 
ference for  bank  notes  ;  for,  when  gold  is 
sent  into  the  country,  its  invariable  tend^y 
is,  to  return. 

Here,  Sir,  is  a  new  state  of  thini(is,  in 
which,  the  best  of*  all  guides,  experience, 
justifies  his  majesty's  government  and  the 
Bank  in  thinking,  that  some  addition  may 
be  advantageouuy  made  to  the  unfunded 
debt ;  and  therefore  the  Bank,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  have  agreed,  on  the  secu- 
rity of  Exchequer  bills,  bearins  an  interest 
of  three  per  cent,  repayable,  if  called  for, 
by  instalments,  and  at  short  notices,  to 
placei^t  thedisposalof parliament4,000,000/. 
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for  ^he  purpose  of  aisisting  in  the 
relief  of  the  present  agricultural  distress. 
<•  But  •*  how/*  it  may  be  asked,  '<  is  the 
]oan  thus  advanced, « to  have  that  effect?'' 
Without  going  into  abstruse  views  on  the 
aubject — without  Inquiring  into  the  mea-' 
aures  which  were  adopted  to  meet  the  ap- 

Srehended  demand  for  gold — ^without 
iving  into  the  secrets  of  the  Bank — I 
maj  observe,  that  an^  one,  looking  even 
at  the  surface  of  thmgs»  may  see,  that 
there  has  been,  and  that  there  is  such 
an  abundance  of  gold  pouring  in  upon 
us,  in  the  present  state  of  the  exchan- 
ges, as  may  render  such  an  operation, 
m  aid  of  the  circulation,  free  from  all  dan- 
ger. Should  the  internal  circulation  of 
this  country  not  require  the  wSUji^  of  this 
supply,  and  should  a  portion  of  the  gold, 
now  to  be  thrown  into  circulation  by  the 
Bank,  find  its  way  into  the  general  circi^ 
lation  of  Europe,  no  inconvenience,  but 
the  reverse,  is  likely  to  result  from  such  a 
circumstance.  The  demand  for  gold,  in 
most  of  the  states  of  Europe,  arisiag  from 
''the  policy  being  pursued  in  those  countries 
aa  in  our  own,  of  bringing  back  their  cir- 
culation to  a  currency  more  or  less  me- 
tallic, must  have  had  a  tendency  generally 
to  raise  the  price  of  gold,  and,  consequently 
the  standard  of  value ;  for  inasmuch  as  the 
pressure  of  returning  to  the  use  of  the 
standard  must  be  aggravated,  from  such 
undue  elevation  of  the  price  of  gold — the 
restoration  of  any  portion  of  it  to  the  ge- 
neral circulation,  must  have  a  proportion- 
ably  salutary  effect.  So  far  from  any  pres- 
sure, therefore,  being  to  be  feared  from 
this  increase  of  our  unfunded  debt,  I  con- 
tend, that  the  effect  would  be  very  salu- 
tary. Even  if  the  whole  4,000,000^.  were 
to  find  its  way  into  general  circulation 
through  the  supnlies  of  the  year,  there 
would  be  a  double  and  highly  beneficial 
efeet :  first,  the  ch*cu]atton  of  the  country 
would  be  thereby  fed,  and  the  credit  of 
the  country  woirid  be  rendered  the  more 
availa^ile  to  the  degree  which  the  existing 
standard  would  justify,  for  it  must  be  re- 
cqOected,  that  the  whole  of  the  operation 
would  still  be  conducted  under  the  control 
and  safeguard  of  the  gold  standard ;  and, 
aecondly,  the  price  or  the  funds  would  be 
raised,  nd  idl  the  money  traasaetiona  of 
the  ceuatry  facilitated;  including  thoae  in 
whidi  his  majeaty'agovemiDeBt  are  about 
^  engage,  with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of 
the  five  per  cents.-— I  do  not  mean  to  say, 
that  the  public  funds  could,  or  ought  to 
be  raisea  beyond  the  general  standard 
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value  of  capita],  as  employed  In  the  various 

other  modes  to  which  it  can  be  applied, 

this  aid  to  the  circulation  could  not 

o  give  them  that  tendency  to  rise, 

lich,  influencing  favourably  all  other 
money  transactions,  must  open  to  the  lan- 
ded interest  the  prospect  of  efiective  relief, 
in  the  reduction  of  the  interest  now  paya- 
ble on  mortgages ;  whilst  it  would  enable 
both  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer 
to  carry  on  their  business  upon  cheaper 
rates  of  discount. 

I  have  hitherto  argued  this  loan  from 
the  Bank  as  constituting  an  effective  re- 
lief in  itself,  were  it  simply  thrown  into 
circulation  through  the  supplies  o£:  the 
year :  but  there  is  a  further  qt  '^ 
parliament  to  consider;  and 
whether  this  fund  of  4,000,000^. 
part  of  ic,  could  possibly  receive  a  direc- 
tion more  consonant  to  the  effectual  relief 
of  the  interests  which  suffer,  were  it  ad- 
vanced to  them  under  any  sujj|ble  re-* 
gulation,  in  the  wav  of  loan  ?  TAe  hon» 
and  learned  gentleman,  in  his  view  of 
J^  state  of  public  affairs,  laid  down  the 
|^>ad  proposition,  that  nothing  could 
relieve  the  country  but  the  reduction  of 
taKl^n ;  and,  in  his  extreme  anxiety 
that  nothing  should  be  attempted  but  the 
repeal  of  taxes  he  pretested  against 
aflording  relief  to  the  agricultural  classes 
by  means  of  a  loan ;  declaring  that  such 
a  proposition  was  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  first  principles  of  political 
economy.  1  agree  with  the  bon.  and 
learned  member  that,  general! v  speaking, 
a  loan  from  government  to  the  subject', 
to  enable  him  to  carry  on  bis  pnvate 
transactions,  is  not  consistent  with  those 
sound  principles  which  ought  to  regulate 
the  proceedings  of  any  state ;  and  I  admit, 
that  whenever  it  does  take  place,  it  must 
be  considered  as  tlf^u  exception,  and  not 
as  the  rale :  but  I  am  not  so  absolutely 
devoted  to  the  exclusive  maintenance  of 
general  principles,  as  not  to  perceive  that, 
in  8«e  inetances,  and  under  the  sanction 
of  fraeqnate  causes,  they  may  be  advan- 
tageously relaxed. 

If  his  majesty's  government,  at  a  farmer 
period  of  ^stress,  foundjt  expedient  to 
assist  the  manafacturing  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  country  by  a  loan  of 
5,000|000^.  in  Exchequer  bilto^  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  perceive  what  should  deter  us  firom 
rendering  similar  aid  to  the  agrieokoral 
interest ;  if  we  could  see  our  way  to  tl|e 
eqoitaUe  and  useful  applieation  of  such  a 
loan,   and   obtaia»   at   the  sane  tiflse, 
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adequate  teeuritias  for  all  funda  adranced, 
aad  for  interest  upon  the  tame,  without 
wfaidh  I  could  never  giro  my  sanction  to 
the  measure.  But  when  1  look  at  the 
question  in  this  point  of  Tiew,  I  cannot 
but  see,  and  it  must  be  equally  obTious  to 
the  House,  how  immediately  the  parallel 
between  the  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial interests,  and  the  landed  interest, 
fafls.  In  the  case  of  the  relief  granted 
to  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  in- 
terests, there  was  great  tangible  property 
to  be  pledged,  existing  in  comparatively 
lew  hands,  which  the  commissioners,  who 
were  appointed  to  carry  that  measure  into 
offset,  could,  in  most  cases,  hold  in  de- 
posit till  the  advances  were  repaid.  It 
IS  quite  different  with  the  agricultural  in- 
terest, composed  as  it  is  of  the  landed 
proprietors  and  the  cultivators.  With 
respect  to  the  former  of  these  two,  the 
eoorse  which  first  presented  itself  for 
consideration,  was,  to  advance  money  on 
the  security  of  mortgages  on  the  land. 
But  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  and 
believe  that  the  sta^  of  the  money-market 
is  at  present  such,  that  no  serious  difficulty 
will  be  experienced  in  obtaining  money 
on  mortgage,  by  those  who  have  good 
substantial  landed  security  to  offer.  Sow, 
if  government  were  to  adopt  the  plan  of 
advancing  money  on  mortgage  at  a  re- 
doced  rate  of  interest,  the  effect  of  such  a 
proceeding  must  be,  either  to  favour  par- 
ticular proprietors,  or,  if  the  limits  of  the 
fund  were  not  an  obstacle  to  convert,  too 
generally,  mortgages  in  the  hands  of 
private  individuals  into  government 
mortgages.  I  go  along,  therefore*  with 
the  non.  and  learned  gentleman  in  ad- 
mitting, that  any  advance  of  money  to  the 
kiided  proprietor  in  the  shape  of  a  loan 
would  be  attended  with  much  inconve- 
Dience,  if  not  with  insuperable  difficulties. 
The  difficulty  of  assisting  the  individual 
cultivators  of  the  land  would  be  found 
equalFy  insurmountable.  Any  such  at- 
tempt must  necessarily  involve  so  great  a 
nultiplicity  and  complexih^  of  transac- 
tions,  that  the  execution  of  it  would  be* 
oeme  impracticable ;  and  I  should  here 
ebaetve,  that  in  both  the  above  cases, 
pritate  property  would  be  brought  in  a 
very  objectionable  degree  under  the  pro- 
cess of^  the  Crown,  it  undoubtedly  has 
been  under  the  connderation  of  his  na- 
jeaty*^  government,  whether  it  might  not 
be  practieabie^  in  some  degree,  to  re- 
lieve the  farmer  from  the  rouums  neces- 
sity of  iieiag  competed  to  briog  his  pro- 
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duce  prematurely  to  a  glutted  and  dis- 
advantageous market.  That  necessity 
forms,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  distressing 
characters  of  the  pressure  under  which  the 
agriculturist  now  labours.  For  although 
the  landed  proprietors  have,  in  most  cases, 
diminished  their  rents,  and  riiewn  every 
desire  to  consult  the  interests  of  their 
tenai^ts  in  the  mode  of  receiving  them ; 
yet  that  very  circumstance,  and  the  ob- 
ligation they  are  under  of  regularly  paying 
the  interest  of  the  charges  on  their  estates, 
compels  ihem  to  insist  more  peremptorily 
on  the  regular  payment  of  those  reduced 
rents  by  their  tenants,  than  they  would 
otherwise  do ;  the  consequence  m  which 
is,  that  the  farmer  is  obliged  to  take  hia 
produce  to  market,  and  to  sell  it  at  a 
time  when  the  market  i$  broken  down  by 
the  immense  quantity  thrown  upon  it 
from  all  quarters.  In  corroboration  of 
this  statement,  I  need  only  mention  the 
fact,  that  the  com  brought  to  the  prin- 
cipal markets  in  the  kingdom,  and 
especially  to  the  London  market,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  year,  has  beeu 
nearly  double  in  amount  of  what  was  ever 
before  brought  within  a  similar  period. 
It  has  been  suggested,  therefore,  that  any 
plan  which  mi^ht  enable  the  tenant  to 
gain  time — which  might  at  once  dis- 
tribute the  supply  more  equally  over  the 
year,  so  as  to  render  the  prices  more 
uniform  and  steady,  and  save  the  farmer 
from  the  necessity  of  submitting  in  hia 
sales  to  such  ruinous  sacrifices,  would  be 
desirable;  and  the  possibility  has  been 
contemplated  of  lending  money  on  the 
produce  of  land,  that  produce  being 
warehoused.  But,  after  mature  considera- 
tion of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the 
the  execution  of  such  a  loan,  his  majesty's 
government  arc  not  prepared  to  recom- 
mend its  adoption,  although  I  may  have 
occasion,  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the 
Corn  laws,  to  advert  to  a  measure  of  a 
more  limited  nature,  and  of  a  somewhat 
similar  tendency. 

I  have  opened  to  the  House  dl  these 
various  views  which  have  been  succes- 
sively entertained  by  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters on  this  subject,  feeing  as^  I  do  that 
we  should  not  have  performed  our  duty  if 
we  had  not  thorougnly  investigated  every 
proposition  by  which  it  might  be  prac- 
ticable  to  relieve  the  existing  distress  af 
the  country.  But,  although  his  majesty's 
government  do  not  think  it  advisable  to 
projKMe  the  adoption  of  any  ai  the  sug- 
gestions which  I  have  hitherto  described ; 
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though  weklo  not  rocommeod  theadvaoeo 
of  a  loan  to  theianded  proprietor  on  the 
aecurity  of  hit  hind,  or  to  the  cultivator 
on  the  security  of  his  producei  there  is 
another,,  and  a  more  limited  measure, 
which  his  majesty's  ffovemment  conceive 
might  prove  materiuly  beneficial  to  the 
countrv,  and  especially  to  those  parts  of 
it  which  are  sustaining  the  greatest  local 
pressure.    However  aifficuh,  if  not  im- 

Sracticable,  it  may  be  for  the  state  to 
eal  with  the  proprietors  and  the  culti- 
vators of  land  in  their  individual  character, 
either  by  taking  the  land  of  the  one,  or 
the  com  of  the  other,  as  a  security  ;  yet, 
if  limited  advances,  to  be  repaid  by  in« 
aUlments  within  a  reasonable  time,  can 
be  made  to  parishes,  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  suffering  under  the  greatest  de- 
gree p^  local  datress,  on  the  security, 
and  in  aid  of  the  parochial  rates,  such 
advances,  made  to  those  parishes  in  their 
corporate  character,  and  to  be  used  solely 
for  corporate  purposes,  may  carry  rdief 
home  to  the  distressed,  without  being 
justly  liable  to  the  objections  on  the  score 
of  impracticability  or  of  favour  to  pro- 
prietors, which  ofler  themselves  against 
the  other  plans  to  which  I  have  adverted. 
His  majesty's  government  are  disposed 
therefore,  out  of  the  4,000,000/.  to  be 
advanced  by  the  Bank  of  England,  to 
lend,  in  the  manner  I  have  just  described, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  sum  so  borrowed, 
or  even  the  whole  of  it,  if  it  should  ap* 
pear  upon  further  investigation,  that  by 
MO  doing  considerable  relief  may  be  af- 
forded to  the  distressed  districts ;  and,  in 
gursuanee  of  this  disposition,  my  right 
on.  friend  near  me  will  be  prepared,  on 
a  future  night,  to  submit  to  the  House  a 
proposition  for  authorising  and  enaUing 
commissioners,  upon ;  the  application  ^ 
any  parish  assembled  in  vestry,  to  make 
advances  on  the  credit  of  their  rates; 
such  advances  to  be  repaid  by  instalments, 
in  the  course  of  four,  or  five  years ;  and 
not,  in  any  case,  to  exceed  in  amount 
that  of  one  year's  assessment.  Sir,  I  am 
ouite  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  lie  in 
the  way  ^en  of  this  measure.  I  am  ^aite 
aware  that  no  remedy  tottUy  fireetroas 
objection  can  be  proposed  on  the  ooeasioo. 
Inconvenience  may  arise  fioin  the  ineoan 
ing  and  out*gotng  of  tenants;  Some 
parties  may  be  bound  by  acts  ito  wbicU 
they  have  not  consented  ;,and  other  parties 
may  cease  to  be  bound  by  acts  to  which 
they  have  coosented.  But  it  is  obvious, 
Ihal  ia  the  application  for  tb^ie  advances 
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must  proceed  in  eveiy  instance  fitMn  the 
parishes  themselves,  assembled  in  vestry, 
the  advances  will  not  be  applied  for  where 
the  advantages  do  not  outweigh  suobr 
minor  objectionfr;  besides,  I  nave  no 
doubt  but  that  such  arrangements  may  be 
made,  as  will,  in  a  great  degree  at  least,' 
obviate  the  difficulties  which  suggest  them* 
selves  to  the  measure  at  first  sight*  The 
immediate  effect  of  this  plan,  in  afbrding 
relief,  will  be  obviously  that  of  enabling 
the  parishes  to  forbear  during  the  year  of 
immediate  pressure,  from  levying  rates; 
a  forbearance  which  must  materially  aid 
all  the  contributors  to  those  rates,  or,  in 
other  words,  all  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil, .  and  thereby  carry  relief  to  every 
former's  door.  In  the  parishes  that  require 
such  an  aid.  Sir,  I  do  not  wish  at  present 
to  go  into  any  further  developement  of 
the  details  of  this  plan.  I  fairiy  own,  on 
the  part  of  his  majesty's  government,  that 
if  we  could  see  our  wav  to  any  just'  and 
prudent  measure,  which  would  give  ua 
the  means  of  applying  aiiy  part  of  the 
4,000,00tf.  to  be  advanced  bv  the  Bank, 
to  Uie  direct  relief  of  the  landed  interest^ 
without  involving  ourselves  or  the  country^ 
in  difficulties,  we  s^iould  prefer  it;  and^ 
for  this  reason,  that  we  feel  we  owe  it  ta 
that  interest  to  make  as  earnest  an  eSott 
for  their  immediate  relief,  as  we  did  for 
that  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
interests,  when  they  were  in  a  condition 
of  similar  distress  t  but  still  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  landed  ioterest  difief 
so  essentially  from  those  of  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  interests  that 
his  majesty's  governnient,  afier  the  fullest 
deliberation,  have  not  hitherto  felt  them^ 
selves  enabled  to  propose  any  other  mea-' 
sure  than  that  whicfa  I  have!  now  opened 
to  the  House. 

Sir,  I  am  happy  to  state  that  there  is- 
only  one  other  branch  of  the  Important 
subject  under  our  consideration,  te  whicb 
it  is  aeeessary  for  me  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House:  but  I  should  thmk  tfaathia 
majesty's  government  had  taken  a  very 
imperfect  andjunsatiafoctory  view  of  tfaia 
agrieultoral  intereats  of  the  country,  if 
we  bad  omitted  to  apply  our  mfaida  to  tbe» 
important  and  eictiBnstve  subject  of  the- 
corn  laws;  especially  after  the  inquiry  of 
last  year  and  the  minute  and  valoable  ie- 
formatloiion  that  great  qeeation,  fiiisiiahe^ 
by  the  investlgatiob  ^of .  the  oofBasittee  ap^. 
pointed  for  that  purpose.  I  certainly  did 
fairly  avow,  in  the  face  of  parliament  and 
of  the  country,  when  the  questien  was 
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agitated  lifst  year,  and  wbnifthe  hon. 
member  for  Suffolk  moved  for  the  appoiat* 
ment  of  an  agricultural  committee,  that 
although  I  w4Mud  not  oppose  the  appoint* 
ment*of  that  comniittee»  but  on  the  con- 
trary, would  attend  it  closely,  and  use 
my  utmost  endeavours  to  assist  inarrivii^ 
at  some  beneficial  result  (a  pledge  which 
I  trust  I  fully  redeemed),  yet  I  did  not 
see  my  way  to  any  particular  remedy, 
with  sufficient  clearness  to  justify  me  m 
becoming,  in  my  own  person,  the  author 
of  such  a  proceeding.  I  did  not^  on 
that  occasion,  wish  to  inspire  a  hope 
which  I  did  not  feel.    I  had  the  less  dis- 

rsition  to  put  myself  forward,  because 
thought  that  the  evils  complained  of 
were  not  only  exanerated,  but  that  no- 
tions of  pmsiole  relief  were  abroad,  found- 
ed on  no  sound  and  solid  view  of  the 
question,   but  departine  from  all  those 

general  principles,  which  ought  ever  to 
e  kept  m  view  by  the  legislature ;  no- 
tions, tending  to  hurry  the  public  mind 
into  the  adoption  of  proceedings,  which 
I  knew  could  terminate  no  otherwise  than 
in  delusion  and  disappointment.  The 
labours  of  the  agricultural  committee,  if 
they  have  accomplished  no  other  object, 
liaive  certainly  had  a  most  important  and 
salutary  effect  on  the  public  mind,  by 
leading  it  to  take  more  just  and  tempe- 
rate Views*  I  believe  that  the  period  of 
delusion  has  now,  in  a  great  meaibre, 
passed  by.  I  believe  that  sounder  doc- 
trines than  those  which  were  last  year 
promulgated,  have  become  generally 
prevalent ;  and  that  the  moment  has  ar- 
rived, when,  by  the  removal  of  many  pre- 
judices, the  two  great  classes  which  have 
so  long  been  taught  to  imagine  themselves 
opposed  to  each  other,  but  the  interests 
.of  which,  well  understood,  I  have  always 
been  convinced  were  the  same — I  mean 
the  landed  and  manufacturing  classes  of 
the  community — will  find  it  for  their  in- 
terest to  acquiesce  in  the  same  policy 
with  regard  to  the  laws  which-  are  to  re- 
gulate the  trade  in  corn.  I  believe,  that 
it  would  be  as  bad  policy  for  the  farmer  to 
inflict  high  prices  tor  his  produce  on  the 
manufacturer,  if  he  could  do  so,  as  it 
would  be  for  the  manufacturer  to  break 
down  and  contract  the  means  of  the 
larmer.  who  is  his  best  customer.  It  has 
been  with  this  conviction  on  my  mind, 
that  I  have  always  contemplated  those 
two  gieat  daases  of  the  community.  I 
iMve  always  considerad  them  as  having 
but  one  and  the  sant  ioteteat ;  and  that 
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the  only  difficulty  was,  to  satisCf  them 
as  to  the  point,  where  the  wel&re  of  both 
became  completely  and  intimately  blended. 
While  I  offer  these  remarks  to  the  House 
I  GBDnot  but  congratulate  them  on  the 
change  of  sentiosent  which  appears  to  have 
taken  place  since  we  last  met.    It  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  most  auspicious  drcumstanca 
that  the  tone  of  the  public  mmd  has  im- 
proved so  greatly  on  this  question :  that 
the  prejudiees  and  exaggerations  which 
formerly  existed  with  respect  to  it,  have 
subsided,  and  that  we  may  now  look  to 
the  adoption  of  more  calm  and  solid  opin- 
ions, as  to  the  future  course  which  it  may 
be  desirable  for  the  public  good  to  pursue. 
In  what  I  have  to  suggest  so  the  House 
on  the  subject,  I  must  begin  by  fairly 
avowing,  that  on  the  very  hce  of  it,  no- 
thing we  can  do  can  have  an .  immediate 
operation  advantageous  to  the  farmer.    It 
is  evident,  that  no  part  of  the  difficultiea 
under  which  the  farmer  at  present  labours^ 
arises  from  a  want  of  protection  agamst 
the  foreign  grower  of  com;  fbr,theliome 
cultivator  is  already,  and  has  been  since 
February  1819,  in  possession  of  a  monopo- 
ly of  the  home  market.    He  is  protected 
against  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  up 
to  eighty ahiliiogs  a  quarter;  -while  the 
existing  market  price  is  only  fifty  shillings. 
Of  course,  therefore,  nothins  that  we  can 
do  can  operate  immediate  relief.    But  his 
majesty's  government  certainly  feel,  after 
the  report  which  has  been  laid  on  the  ta^ 
ble,  and  after  the  most  mature  deliberation 
on  all  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  that 
we  should  fsil  in  our  duty,-  if  we  did  not 
propose  the  revival  of  the  agricultural  com* 
mittee,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to 
re-consider,  and  by  some  prsctical  mea- 
sure, to  correct  the  admitted,  defects  of 
the  existing  com  laws.    I  have  already 
declared,  that  I  did  not  expect  any  imme- 
diate relief  to  the  farmer,  trom  any  modi- 
fication of  the  existing  law.    The  change 
might,  however  alla^  in  the  public  mind 
somewhat  of  that  anxiety  and  alarm,  which, 
not  unnaturally,  presses  upon  it,  with^  res- 
pect to  tlie  possible  effects  of  a  future 
opening  of  our  ports,  as  the  law  now  stands 
to  the  import  of  foreign  corn.    What  I 
wish  is,  to  interpose  a  security  against 
those   inconveniences  and. dangers,  the 
possibility  of  the  oecnrrence  of.  which, 
IS  admitted  on  all  hands.     I  certainly 
think,  that  afler  the  views  which  have  been 
opened  by  the  committee,  and  after  the 
aditaissions  of  all  parties  in  conidemning  the 
law  as  it  i^ow  stands,  it  ia  desirable  'tha( 
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diat  ]aw  ilioald  h«  vecontidered»  for  the 
purpose  of  exainininginto  iu  defects,  and 
m  order  to  see  if  it  be  not  possible  to  de«- 
TJee  some  modificatioD  that  iroold  guard 
against    those    injurious    consequences, 
which,  though  not  felt  now,  may  be  ex- 
perieaced  at  some  future  period.    I  feel 
the  importance  of  this  subject  so  sensibly, 
that,  howoTer  anxious  I  am  to  save  the 
tiese  of  the  House,  I  cannot  abstain  from 
MiakiBg  a  few  obsiBrvations  upon  it.     I 
hare  already  stated  that  I  thiok   **  some 
asodafication  of  the  existing  law"  desirable, 
and  I  use  that  expression,  because  I  am 
not  deposed,  at  this  moment,  to  open  for 
discussion,  the  abstract  principles  on  which 
the  corn  laws  are  founded — principles>  on 
which  the  most  opposite  opinions  are  en** 
tertained;  some  persons  arguing  in  favour 
of  a  free  trade  in  com,  while  others  are 
disposed  to  claim  for  the  English  farmer, 
an  exclusive  monopoly  in  hb  own  market. 
I  wish,  therefore,  to  take  the  existing  law 
as  the  basis  of  our  proceedings ;  and,  with 
all   due  regard  to  the  various  interests 
which  ought  to  be  considered,  to  endea-^ 
vour  to  devise  some  modificatiou  there«>.f, 
which  may  sufficiently  g^ard  against  the 
eccurrence  of  the  evils  to  be  apprehended 
in  its  present  form.    Two  of  those  evils 
are  of  such  an  extent  and  magnitude,  that 
I  am  convinced  parliament  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  them  into  its  most  serious  con* 
aideiation.    The  first  is,  the  obvious  dan- 
ger and  mischief  that  might  result  from 
the  sudden  transition  from  complete  and 
exclusive  monopoly  by  the  farmer,  to  un- 
qualified and  unlimited  foreiffn  supply. ;  a 
transition  to  which,  the  smallest  possible 
sum,  establishing  the  average  of  eighty 
sliillinct,  may  at  once  expose  us ;  and  du- 
ring which,  such  a  quantity  of  foreign  corn 
might  be  suddenly.poured  into  the  country 
that  it  is  frightful  to  contemplate  the  pro- 
bable consequences.      As  the  law  now 
atands,  so  many  accidental  circumstancea 
may'  affect  the  averages  on  which  the 
quarterly  returns  are  founded,  that  it  is 
impossible  they  can  always  fairly  represent 
the  state  of  the  corn  market ;  and  it  is 
therefore  of  great  importance  to  revise  and 
modify  the  svstem  by  which  they  are  at 
present  regtuated.    On  this  point  1  beg 
to  put  a  case.    I  will  suppose,  that  the 
average,  takes  quarterly^  exceeds,  by  the 
merest  trifle,  the  maxamum  price  (and  I 
jrepeat,  that  the  merest  trifle  maj  conBtitHte 
all  the  difierence  between  the  infliix  of  an 
luilimited  supphr  and  the  continuance  of  a 
strict  and  unrefaxed  BK>nopoiy}  suppose 
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it  exceed,  by  pnly  a  siiiffie  peony;  the 
protecting  price  of  eighty  shillings  a  quar* 
ter,  the  eff*ect  wouM  be  to  opear  our  porta 
to  the  whole  supply  of  the  world  fbr  three 
months.  It  is  true  there  is  a  clause  %htch 
excludes  all  grain  imported  from  oeuntries 
between  the  Eyder  and  Bidassoa  alter  the 
first  six  weeks  of  the  quarter,  if  the  aver» 
age  price  in  these  sax  weeks  fall  again  be* 
low  eighty  shilliags ;  but  whilst  thia  ex<» 
oeptton  admits  the  evil,  it  provides  no  ade* 
quat^  remedy.  The  proximity  of  these 
ccMjntries  will  enable  them  to  pour  forth 
aU  their  surplus  corn  in  the  first  six  weeks  i 
whilst  the  introduction  of  thejvholesupplj 
from  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  from  Ata^ 
rica,  exclusive  of  what  is  lodged  ia  the 
warehouses  of  this  cotuitry,  has  the  full 
period  of  three  months  to  ^ut  the  market, 
unrestrained  even  by  the  operatiosi  of  any 
duty  whatever.  All  thb  asight  faappeo 
upon  falling  prices;  and  thus,  at  tbe.veryf 
tinse  when  there  might  probsbly  exist  do 
real  ground  wliatever  for  importation,  we 
might  be  exposed  to  have  the  superabaOf* 
dant  cora  of  Europe  poured  into  thia 
country. 

We  must  not,  however,  deceive  omr* 
selves  by  supposing  that  England  is  the 
sole  country  which  at  present  auflisra ;  Bnd 
that  all  other  countries  are  enjoying  thm 
blessings  derived  from  flourishing  ^mcuk 
ture  and  successful  commerce.  We  are» 
on  the  present  occasion,  aa  we  have  beeo 
on  so  many  former  occasions,  rathee 
the  favoured  spot  of  the  worlds  The 
distreases  which  our  agriculturists  are 
suffering,  great  as  I  admit  them  to  be,  arq 
infinitely  ]e«s  than  those  to  which  the  gu1« 
tivators  of  the  soil  in  America,  or  those 
towards  the  sea  coast  in  Europe,  and  still 
more  in  the  interior,  are  at  this  moment 
exposed.  The  distress  in  the  interior  of 
Germany  has  arrived  to  such  a  height,  in 
consequence  of  an  overstocked  market, 
as  to  involve  all  the  classes  of  people  cen-^ 
nected  with  agriculture  in  the  most  serious 
difficulties.  In  Silesia,  so  great  was  the 
excess  of  produce  in  the  last  harvest,  that 
many  of  the  landed  proprietors  did  not 
think  it  worth  the  expense  of  collecting 
and  getting  in ;  and  the  finest  crops  in  the 
world  were  allowed  to  rot  on  the  ground. 
In  Bohemia,  the  farmer  can  ge^  only  a» 
eighth  of  the  price  which  he  received  for 
his  com  durinff  the  war.  When  such 
large  portions  of  the  world,  therefore,  era 
thus  ctrcttmatanced^  do  not  let  ua  showr 
so  little  of  the  character  of  EoolisfaDaeia 
aa  to  tbiak  only  ol  ouraelves ;  and  dm  not 
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iBtuB  be  the  first  and  loodett  to  com*- 
plain,  or  be  ioduced  by  a  partial  eTtl»  to 
overlook  the  ▼arioos  and  valmble  blesa* 
iDgt  we  still  enjoy.  But  to  return  to  my 
argument  on  the  oecetsity  of  some  modi-* 
fication  of  the  lair^  which  may  prevent,  if 
possible,  any  overwhehning^  importation 
SnSrdgn  Jm.  and  make  W  Wort., 
tion,  if  at  all  required,  more  gradual,  and 
commensurate  with  the  real  wants  of  the 
country,  1  beg  to  observe,  that  the 
danger,  against  which  I  am  desirou^  to 
guard,  is  not  either  improbable  or  very 
remote.  The  changes  of  the  seasons 
have  of  late  years  produced  great  varia- 
tions in  the  prices  of  com  in  this  country*. 
Even  in  the  autumn  of  the  last  year,  it 
wea  at  one  period  very  probable  that  the 
ports  would  be  opened.  In  consequence 
of  the  badness  of  the  weather,  corn  rose 
for  a  time  with  great  rapidity ;  but,  on 
the  weather  improving,  the  price  rapidly 
descended.  I  remember  that  when  I 
passed  through  Grantham  market,  in  Sep* 
tember  last,  on  my  way  from  Ireland, 
corn  was  selling  at  one  hundred  shillings 
a  quarter.  This  is  one  instance  of  the 
way  in  which  the  averages  may  be  acci- 
dentally affected ;  and  on  a  question  of 
such  vital  importance,  as  little  s»  possible 
ought  to  be  left  to  the  influence  of  chance. 
During  the  first  weeks  which  compose 
the  average,  the  price  of  corn  may  be 
nuich  raised  by  unfavourable  weather; 
during  the  last  week  or  two  it  may  fall  as 
much  by  a  change  of  weather ;  and  yet 
the  whole  effect  of  the  average  may  be  to 
open  the  ports,*  although  at  a  time  when 
such  a  relief  is  wholly  uncalled  for.  Com, 
since  tlie  month  of  September,,  rapidly 
declined  in  price,  and  is  now  at  fifly  shil- 
lings a  quarter.  I  put  it  to  the  House  to 
consider,  what  would  have  been  the 
effect  on  the  country^  if,  in  consequence 
of  any  accidental  circumstances,  such  as 
tliose  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  ports 
had  been  opened  this  autumn,  and  had 
remained  open  for  three  months.  The 
price  has  been  depressed  to  its  present 
state  in  consequence  of  our  internal  sur- 
plus ;  but  what  would  be  our  condition, 
how  would  the  distresses  of  the  agricul- 
turists have  been  increased,  if  in  the  pre- 
sent disordered  state  of  the  equilibrium 
between  the  supply  and  the  demand  of 
corn  throughout  Europe,  we  had  been  ex- 
posed to  unbounded  importation  ?  It  is 
not  extravagant  to  jsuppose  that  the  price 
ef  wheat  might  have  been  reduced,  under 
such  ctrcumstancca,  below  forty  sbillings, 
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to  the  utter  ndn  of  the  farmer  and  the 
destruction  of  cur  best  interests.  Under 
such  drcnmstances,  some  precautionary 
measures  seem  to  me  to  be  indispensable. 
Sir,  it  would  be  premature  now  to  go 
into  any  details  on  this  important  sub- 
ject, until  it  has  again  been  considered 
and  weighed  by  a  committee  composed 
of  those  most  conversant  with  such  mat* 
ters.  It  would  be  very  injudicious  on 
my  part,  were  I  to  enter  more  minutely 
into  the  question,  or  to  point  out  the  ez« 
act  nature  of  the  measures  which  his  ma« 
jeny's  ministers  intend  to  propose.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in 
describing  in  general  terms,  the  nature  of 
those  measures,  which  I  shall  perhaps 
best  effect,  by  stating  what  his  majestT's 
ministers  have  determined  not  to  wk 
First,  then,  I  most  decidedly  protest 
against  any  delusive  system  of  imposing 
high  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn  :-~J  mean,  duties  of  the  amonnt 
which  were  last  year  so  indiscreetly  and 
unadvisedly  pressed  upon  us  in  many  pe* 
tidons.  I  consider  such  a  system  as  one 
of  the  worst  delusions  that  cab  be  prao« 
tised  on  the  public ,  for  the  fact  is,  that 
so  soon  aa  prices  in  this  country  advanced 
to  the  extent  of  real  pressure,  parUamem^ 
if  they  had  voted  such  a  measure,  would 
be  compelled  to  repeal  it.  His  mijesty's 
government,  on  the  contrary,  look  to 
such  a  moderate  scale  of  doty  on  foreign 
import,  as  whilst  it  would  fairiy  com^ 
pensate  to  the  English  farmer  the  oon»* 
paratively  high  chareea  under  which  be 
cultivates,  would  so  ntr  regulate  and  we* 
strain  the  import  of  foreign  corn,  as  to 
render  the  supply  not  sudden,  inordinate 
and  overwhelming,  but  progressive  and 
commensurate  witli  the  actual  wanta  of 
the  country.  And  -in  applying  these, 
duties,  I  should  of  course  look  to  some 
reduction  in  the  import  price ;  partly  in 
order  to  render  the  supply  more  gradual, 
by  taking  it  somewhat  eariier  than  at 
present,  and  partly  by  such  modification 
of  the  scale  as  would  compensate  to  the 
consumer  the  additional  charge  which 
an  import  duty,  however  smaU  in  amount^ 
must  have  a  tendency  to  impose. 

I  further  wish  to  have  it  considered^ 
(having  already  stated  the  fallacy  of  a 
single  average  of  six  weeks,  determiniaa 
the  actual  state  of  the  internal  anpplyj 
whether  the  interests  of  the  agricnltttrist^ 
with  which  eventually  those  of  the  Gon>» 
sumer  are  inseparably  connected,  cannol 
be   placed    in  some  degree  under  the 
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proteotion  of  a  double  avenge.  That 
is,  whether  eome  additional  rettnunt^ 
either  bj  Itontation  of  quantity,  or  increase 
of  daCT,  nay  not  be  impoied  on  the  im« 
port  ot  foreign  corn  for  the  first  six  weeks 
or  three  months  after  the  ports  open, 
thereby  not  wholly  excluding  foreign  sup- 
ply, but  sdmitting  it  in  a  more  limited 
degree,  till  such  time  as  the  subse- 
quent averages  should  serve  to  confirm 
or  to  correct  the  average  which  first 
opened  the  ports.  Sir,  I  will  not  go 
farther  into  the  details  of  this  suggestion. 
1  have  described  the  extent  of  the  evil 
with  which  we  have  to  cope,--I  have 
described  the  nature  of  the  remedy  with 
which  his  majesty's  ministers  are  inclined 
to  meet  it,  and  which  consists  in  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  existing  law,  rather  than  in 
any  new  measure,  with  respect  to  the 
warehousing  of  foreign  com,  it  is  a  system 
which  I  also-  certainly  wish  may  undergo 
some  investigation.  For,  although  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  bo  fraud  exists 
in  that  system,  or,  at  least  that  if  there  be 
any,  it  is  of  small  amount  and  by  no 
means  such  as  some  persons  apprehend, 
vet  I  am,  for  several  reasons,  disposed  to 
believe,  that  the  surveys  of  the  warehouses 
are  not  made  with  so  much  accuracy  and 
regularity  as  they  might  be ;  and  in  that 
point  some  improvement  may  take  place. 
It  also  seems  to  me  to  be  material,  in  order 
to  bring  the  real  state  of  the  trade  into 
the  view  of  all  farmers,  and  dealers  in 
com,  both  in  this  and  in  foreign  countries, 
that  regular  returns  should  be  weekly 
published  in  the  London  Gazette,  stating 
the  amount  of  foreign  corn  in  the  ware- 
houses, the  amount  brought  in  and  the 
amount  carried  -  out  since  the  former  re- 
turn. There  may  be  other  measures,  all 
tending  to  the  same  purpose,  which  it 
may  be  desirable  to  adopt.  To  one  of 
them  I  will  shortly  call  the  attention  of 
the  House,  without  committing  myself 
however  at  present,  to  any  determmate 
opinion  or  judgment  on  the  matter. 
Although  I  feel  great  difficulty  in  pro- 
posing any  advance  of  the  public 
money  on  corn  warehoused,  yet  there 
does  appear  to  me  to  arise  out  of  the 
very  system  of  our  corn  laws,  a  case  on 
the  part  of  the  farmer,  which  calls  upon 
parliament  to  protect  him,  if  possible, 
from  the  extreme  depression  of  prices 
which  a  glut  of  the  market  must  always 
occasion*— a  depression^  which  must,  at 
some  periods,  be  expected  in  a  Country 
which   giew8»  communiius  annih   com 
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enough  for  its  own  consumption,  and 
which,  from  the  superiority  of  its  relative 
prices,  cannot  expect  to  find  a  profitable 
veat  for  its  surplus  corn  in  the  markets,  of 
the  Continent.  I  therefore  throw  out  the 
suggestion  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  looking  at  the  subject,  as  I  trust 
we  now  all  look  at  it,  with  temperate  and 
conciliatory  fedings,  whether  it  might  not 
be  prudent  and  politic  to  adopt  a  system 
of  moderate  encouragement  to  the  farmer« 
as  he  no  longer  enjoys,  as  formerly,  an 
export  bounty,  by  giving  a  small  monthly 
allowance  (^about  equal  to  the  interest  of 
the  capital  mvestedi  and  charge  for  ware- 
house) on  British  com  to  be  warehoused, 
when  the  averaged  prices  were  low,  say 
under  fift3r-five  shilhn^s,  on  condition  of 
its  remaining  in  store  till  the  price  should 
rise^  say  to  sixty-five  shillings ;  but  still 
leavinff  a  power  in  the  owner  at  any  time 
to  withdraw  his  com  from  the  warehouse^ 
and  to  throw  it  into  consumption,  on 
waiving  or  refunding  the  allowance.  Such 
a  plan  as  this,  without  absolutely  with- 
drawing grain  from  the  market,  or  inter- 
posing the  officer  of  gdverament  betweeo 
the  buyer  and  seller,  might  liav'e  a  natural 
tendency  to  distribute  the  supply  at  an 
equable  price  throughout  the  year;  giving 
the  farmer  the  benefit  of  an  additional  pur- 
chaser in  the  market  when  prices  were  de- 
pressed by  glut,  and  the  consumer  an  addi- 
tional supply  when  prices  mi^ht  coasidera* 
blyadvance,butnottothc  point  at  which  the 
ports  would  be  open  for  foreign  produce* 
Such  a  system  might  be  at  once  advanta- 
geous to  the  farmer,  whom  it  would  se* 
cure  against  an  extreme  fall  of  price,  and 
to  the  manufacturer,  whom  it  would  ma- 
terially benefit  by  its  tendency  to  cause  a 
steady  market.  In  what  I  am  now  sayiogy 
I  beg  to  be  understood  as  merely  throw- 
ing out  ideas  with  a  view  to  their  being 
considered.  My  object  is,  to  afford  a  de- 
gree of  encouragement  to  the  corn 
market,  which  may  guard  it  against  too 
great  and  sudden  fluctuation ;  and  I  am 
persuaded,  that  a  point  may  be  discovered 
at  which  the  interests  of  the  farmer  on  the 
one  hsnd,  and  of  the  manufacturer  on  the 
other,  may  find  reciprocal  and  permanent 
advantage.  It  is  better  for  each  to  pay 
something  more  for  the  produce  of  the 
other  at  all  times,  and  under  a  rule  of 
uniform  operation,  than  for  both  to  be 
placed  at  the  hazard  of  unexpected 
changes,  which  can  only  bring  benefit  for 
a  short  period  to  one  class,  by  the  de- 
pression of  the  other.    It  may  be  said» 
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that  Ibis  18  an  artificial  plan,  and  not 
•anctiooed  by  sound  general  principles. 
But  the  whole  system  o(  our  Corn  Laws 
is  artificial.  The  question  is,  whether  the 
plan  will  be  practicallv  useful,  and  whether 
It  ma^  not  oe  considered  as  a  beneficial 
sobstUpte  for  the  old  bounty  on  exponas 
tion.  I  again  beg  pardoA  of  the  House, 
for  liaTiog' detained  them  so  long  with  the 
exposition  of  my  opinions  on  this  subject; 
but  I  really  felt  it  right  to  submit  to  them 
some  developement  of  the  views  which  his 
majesty's  government  entertain,  in  pro- 
posing  the  re-appointment  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Corn  Laws. 

Sir,  I  feel  that  I  have  greatly,  although 
I  hope,  when  the  nature  of  the  subject  is 
considered,  not  unjustifiably,  trespassed 
on  the  patience  of  the  House;  but  I 
should  not  have  satisfied  my  own  sense  of 
duty  at  such  a  moment,  if  I  had  withheld 
any  of  those  various  considerations  which 
have  occupied  my  own  mind,  or  which 
appear  tome  to  be  worthy  of  being  re- 
Tiewed  by  the  intelligence  and  ability  of 
others.  In  the  course  of  my  statement,  I 
have  felt  called  upon  to  allude  to,  and  to 
support,  some  of  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant principles  of  national  policy — 
some  of  the  most  irrefragable  maxims  of 
moral  conduct— maxims,  from,  which^ 
neither  states  nor  individuals  can  ever 
depart,  without  being  doomed  to  taste  the 
bitter  fruits  of  such  desertion— maxims, 
which  powerfully  inculcate  the  sacrifice 
of  present  and  fugitive,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  future  and  more  pennanent  ad- 
vantages. In  endeavouring  to  perpetuate 
the  system  of  an  adequate  sinxing  fund, 
invaiiably  applicable  to  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt,  I  feel  that  I  have  had  a 
snored  cause  to  defend— I  feel  that  I 
have  been^  treading  on  consecrated 
ground;  Sir,  however  feeble  the  voice 
which  addresses  you,— however  impossi- 
ble it  is  for  me  to  bring  back  to  the  re- 
collection of  the  House  the  effect  of.  that 
o)equence»  which  first  induced  parliament 
to  establish  the  system  which  the  ho^iour-* 
able  and  learned  gentleman  now  ventures 
to  impugn,  end  proposes  to  us  to  abUn- 
don*~however  impossible  it  is  for  me  to 
recall  to  the  House,  the  full  conviction, 
with  which  the  voice  of  Mr.  Pitt  impress- 
ed on  parliament  the  expediency  of  laying, 
in  the  sinking  fund,  the  foundation  of  the 
ksting  prosperity  of  the  country — the 
foundation  or  that  strength,  which  enabled 
her  to  persevere  through  all.the  difficidtiea 
•f  the  'arduous  itruggle  frofn  which  she 


bas  emerged  with  suoh  surpalsiog  glory ; 
— however  impossible  I  feel  this  to  be— I 
shall  still  be  satisfied  if  I  can  place  the 
measure  which  his  majesty's  present  go- 
vernment recommend,  under  the  venerat- 
ed sanction  of  that  illustrious  individual ; 
consecrated  as  his  name  must  ever  be,  no 
less  by  the  important  truths  which  he  es- 
tablished, than  by  the  splendid  acts  which 
he  achieved.  I  never  can  believe  that 
the  Commons  of  England,  but  lately  ar- 
rived at  the  close  of  so  triumphant  a  ca- 
reeri  will  consent  to  blast  the  hopes  of 
the  country,  and  in  the  very  moment  of 
victory,  to  cover  themselves  with  shame 
by  tearing  down  with  sacril^ous  handa 
the  barriers  which  he  raised  ror  the  pro* 
tection  of  the  public  credit,  and  the  last- 
ing glory  of  the  empire.  I  never  can  be- 
lieve that  the  Commons  of  England,  who 
supported  that  great  statesman  through 
the  Jong,  dark,  and  dreary  career  of  our 
contest  with  revolutionary  France,  and 
who  clung  to  the  dying  couasek  which 
fell  from  bis  lips,  in  behalf  of  the  country 
which  he  loved,  and  the  country  which  he 
had  saved— i-I  never  can  believe  that  the 
Commons  of  England,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing the  gloomy  forebodings  and  counter- 
acting enotta  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  (many  of  whom  not  only  opposed,  but 
endeavoured  in  every  possftle  way,  and  at 
every  period  of  the  war,  to  thwart  their 
exertions)  nobly  persevered,  until  tbej 
gained  all  for  which  they  had  contended 
—until  they  had  emancipated  Europe, 
and  consigned  its  despot  to  the  rock,  on 
which  he  finally  terminated  his  eventful 
life ;  I  never  can  believe  that  the  Cobs* 
roons  of  England  will  now  be  seduced  by 
any  thing  that  may  be  uttered  by  men^ 
were  they  infinitely  more  eloquent  thaa 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  and  bis 
friends,  to  sscrifice,  at  a  moment  of  tem- 
porary public  distress,  all  the  great  prin- 
ciples which  they  have  hitherto  so  sted- 
fastly  maintained ;  to  leave  their  country 
to  seek  its  prosperity  and  greatness  in  the 
chance  events  of  wild,  visionary,  and  un- 
tried experiment ;  and  to  compromise  its 
power^  its  safety,  and  its  honour,  by 
abandoniin;  all  those  wise  and  dignified 
maxims  otpolicv  which  carried  it  through 
the  late  tremendous  conflict  with  a  splen- 
dour of  achievement  which  noUting  but 
an  act  of  their  own  can  ever  tarnish.  Sir, 
I  have  felt  myself  called  npon,  <m  this  so- 
lemn occasion,  thus  to  xemiod  parliament 
9i£  the  great  outlines  of  our  nplicy.  1  am 
fiilly  sensible  how  feebly  ana  inadequately 
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I  have  perfbraed  Che  taek.  Bitt  I  have, 
at  least,  the  conselation  of  feeling,  that  if 
Che  shade  of  tbac  great  maD,  whose  me- 
morj  I  have  invoked,  could  descend 
among  as,  and  be  the  witness  of  our  coun- 
sels— if  his  attention  could  once  more  be 
recalled  to  earthly  affairs,  and  if  he  could 
see  the  Commons  of  England  deliberating 
whether  or  not  they  should  destroy,  per- 
haps, his  greatest  work,  the  Sinking  Fund, 
•^though  he  would  feel,  not  dbmsy,  but 
disgust  at  the  degenerate  sentiment 
which,  now  that  the  dillicultiea  we  have 
Co  contend  with  are  trifling,  compared 
with  those  which  we  have  sunnounted,  is 
disposed  to  advise  the  infliction  of  so  fatal 
a  calamity  on  the  nation— he  would,  ne- 
Terthekss^  feel  assured,  that  those  who 
received  and  listened  to  his  last  counsels 
of  constancy  and  perseverance,  and  who, 
by  pursuing  those  counsels,  have  brought 
Co  a  glorious  termination  the  sanguinary 
war  ia  which  the  country  was  so  long  en- 
gaged, will  scorn  to  abandon  his  princi- 
ples, under  any  ctrcumstanoes  of  tempta- 
Cien.  Sir,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  com- 
anit  this  preat  cause  to  the  decision  of  a 
tvibttnai  m  which  I  have  implicit  confi- 
denoe,  and  to  which  I  will  never  hesi- 
tate to  leave  the  determmation  of  what- 
ever is  dear  and  valuable  Co  my  country 
or  myself— the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  I  am  convinced 
tfiat*  they  are  still  actuated  by  the  same 
mirit  which  has  before  conducted  liiem  to 
Che  aoooraplishmenc  of  Che  many  mighty 
deeds  which  signalise  the  history  of  Che 
oountry,  and  have  rescued  its  best  inter- 
eeCs  from  destruction^-!  am  convinced 
CbaC  they  will  not  relinquish  the  fame  and 
gloiy  which  they  have  hitherto  acquired ; 
Sat  tlmt,  firmly  adhering  to  the  political 
principles  in  which  they  have  been  edu- 
cated—the^ will,  by  the  maintenance 
and  establishment  of  public  credit  and 
eoBseqaently  of  the  public  prosperity, 
ll&e  the  most  elFectual  means  of  reuevinc 
Che  distresses  of  their  constituents,  and 
thoB  securely  lay  the  foundations  on  which 
this  great  empire  may  endure  to  the  latest 
posterity ;  a  lasting  monument  of  human 
wisdom,  greatness,  and  honour— The 
noble  marquis  concluded  by  moving,  that 
returns  be  laid  upon  the  table,  of  the  re- 
venue and  expenditure,  exclusive  of  the 
funded  and  unfbnded  debt,  for  die  year 
emltag  the  5th  Jan.  1821,  together  with 
similar  accounts  for  the  year  endmg  5th 
Jan.aSfiS;  aod  then  gave  notice,  t£it  on 
Monday  next,  be  would  meYe  for  the  re- 
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vival  of  the  agricultural  committee ;  and 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  on  a  future  day,  bring  forward  a 
measure  for  enabling  the  Bank  to  issue 
4,000,000/.  on  Exchequer  bills  in  loans  to 
different  parishes  \  and  would  also  submit 
a  proposition  for  reducing  the  present 
amount  of  the  duty  on  malt« 

Mr.  Brougham  in  offering  himself  to 
the  House,  begged  to  assure  them,  that 
he  had  listened  with  the  utmost  possibib 
attention  to  the  very  able  statement  of 
the  noble  lord  who  had  preceded  him. 
He  had  listened  to  that  noble  personage 
with  an  anxiety  due  to  the  great  and  in>- 
portant  question  before  them,  and  he  was 
nappy  to  congratulate  the  House  on  the 
change  and  amendment  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  noble 
mar<|uis's  opening  address  to  them  on  that 
evening.  It  was  not  long  shice  the  noble 
lord  had  taunted  the  Opposition-  side  of 
the  House,  for  having  hastily  proposed 
any  measure  of  retrenchment  or  economy. 
But  the  noble  lord  had  lived  four  days 
since  that  period,  and  no  doubt  the  noble 
lord,  had  grown  wiser  and  better  from  the 
experience  afforded  in  the  interim.  Front 
the  noble  lord's  statements  it  appeared 
that  he  was  now  prepared  to  treat  die 
question  of  the  public  distress  with  more 
gravity.  They  had  not  on  that  evening 
beard  from  the  noble  lord  his  usual  taunta 
upon  oneset  of  personsy  and  his  sneers  and 
jokes  upon  anotner.  It  was  gratifying  to 
find  that  the  noble  lord  had  at  length  de- 
termined to  bring  some  portion  of  hia 
mind  to  bear  upon  the  great  and  impor- 
tant question  before  them.  It  would  ap- 
pear, however,  that  the  plan  which  the 
noble  lord  had  propounded  was  like  one 
of  those  beauties  which  were  best  seen  ti» 
the  dimmest  light,  and  which  he  waa 
anxious  therefore  not  to  expose' to  the 
broad  glare  of  day.  It  was  not  easy  to 
distinguish  the  features  of  the  plan  laid 
down  by  the  noble  lord ;  but  as  fer  aa 
they  could  be  recogpalzed,  as  far  as  he 
eoidd  estimate  the  amount  of  what 
the  noble  lord  intended  to  do  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  country,  he  would  beg  leave  to 
make  a  few  observation^  upon  it.  The 
noble  lord  had  taken  a  glance  at  futurity, 
and  had  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  tae 
destinies  of  all  governments  were  at  the 
disposal  of  that  Power  whose  influence 
extenda  over  all  mankind ;  that  there  waa 
no  comparison  between  what  a  man  beM 
in  his  hand,  and  what  he  m^|ht  look  Cd 
hwa  chaBgOi   Irom  accident,   or   ffoat 
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time;  andtbat  it  was  principally  to  the 
inteiposition  of  Providence,  that  the  suf- 
ferers had  to  look  for  relief.  Little  more 
did  the  noble  lord  sav  save  this,  that  in  the 
taxes  upon  one  particular  article,  he  had 
to  propose  a  redaction  of  one  million  and 
a  half.  The  noble  lord,  as  a  relief  to  the 
country  in  this  season  of  unexampled  dis- 
tress* offered  a  reduction  of  one  shilling 
on  every  bushel  of  malt.  He  offered  it, 
It  would  appear,  as  the  only  remedy 
against  the  distress  which  weighed  down 
and  oppressed  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country.  The  noble  lord  next  ad- 
verted to  a  point  on  which  the  noble  lord 
and  himself  were  at  issue.  The  noble  lord 
had  said,  that,  at  a  former  period,  he 
(Mr.  B.)  had  drawn  a  much  more  dis- 
tressing picture  of  the  then  existing  dis- 
tresses of  the  country,  than  any  picture 
which,  at  the  present  moment,  he  could 
attempt  to  draw.  He  alluded  to  the  dis* 
Iress  which  affected  a  great  portion  of  the 
people  in  the  year  1816 ;  but  it  was  ma- 
terial, to  remind  the  House,  that  the 
atatement  to  which  the  noble  lord  had  al- 
luded, took  in  not  only  the  year  1816,  but 
1817  also.  But,  what  did  that  statement 
amount  to?  He  (Mr.  B.)  had  endea- 
voured to  show,  that  great  individual  dis- 
tress had  existed  at  that  period  amongst  a 
particular  class.  He  had  stated,  that  that 
distress  was  so  extensive,  so  desperate, 
that  a  number  of  individuals  had  been  ac- 
tually in  a  state  of  starvation,  and  had  ac- 
tually, perished  for  want  of  food.  He 
(Mr.  Brougham)  then  alluded  to  the  dis- 
tress and  misery  which  had  prevailed  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  and  he  might 
be  suffered  to  remind  the  House,  that 
there  was  no  inconsistency  in  stating,  that 
In  the  vears  1816  and  1817,  great  distress 
was  felt  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
and  that,  at  the  present  moment,  great 
misery,  suffering,  and  privation,  were  ex- 
perienced by  another  order  of  the  com- 
munity. Did  the  noble  lord  doubt  the 
fact?  The  situation  of  the  labourers, 
their  excessive  poverty,  the  wretched  and 
fieillen  state  to  which  they  were  reduced, 
bore  but  too  powerful  a  proof  of  the  truth 
of  that  whjch  he  had  asserted.  Vainly, 
then,  did  the  noble  lord  recall  to  the  re- 
collection of  the  House,  that  he  (Mr.  B.) 
had  described  the  misery  of  the  manufac- 
turing classes  in  1816  as  very  great.  He 
could  not  pretend  to  say,  that  because 
one  part  of  society  i^as  described,  and 
justly  described,  to  have  been  in  a  state 
of  Doverty  and  wretchedness  at  one  period, 


that  another  part  of  society  might  not  be 
reduced  to  a  state  not  less  wretched,  not 
less  entitled  to  sympathy  and  relief  at  an- 
other. The  noble  lord  bad  noticed  what 
he  was  pleased  to  call  the  errors  of  his 
(Mr.  B*s)  statement  in  that  House  a  few 
nights  since,  with  respect  to  the  malt-tax. 
That,  in  point  of  fact,  he  was  not  in  error, 
manifestly  appeared  from  the  very  papers 
which  the  noble  lord  had  read  to  the 
House.  The  noble  lord  had  said,  that 
there  was  the  same  consumption  as 
in  the  year^  1792 ;  but  he  did  not  talie 
into  his  consideration  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation from  the  year  1792  to  the  present 
period,  which  stood  as  5  to  7«  His  (Mr. 
B's)  argument  was  simply  this—that  the 
increase  of  consumption  could  alone  af- 
ford substantial  relief  to  the  farreef,  and 
that  consumption  was  checked  because  of 
the  excess  of  taxation.  But  the  noble 
lord,  with  an  ease  and  felicity  which 
seemed  to  attend  him  throughout  his 
whole  argument,  and  by  the  aid  of  which 
he  was  able  to  surmount  every  difficulty, 
gravely  cold  the  House,  that  even  if  a  ai- 
minution  in  the  consumption  of  malt  had 
taken  place,  it  was  a  matter  worthy  of 
little  consideration,  because,  if  malt  was 
not  consumed,  something  else  would  be. 
Yes,  something  else  might  be  consumed 
—brickbats  might  be  consumed)  but, 
would  that  bring  comfort  to  the  farmer  I 
would  that  afford  him  relief?  He  saw 
no  relief  it  could  bring  him,  save  in  so  far 
as  the  consumption  of  straw,  which  was 
necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  brickbats, 
might  be  taken  into  account.  It  should 
be  recollected  that  he  was  confining  him- 
self to  the  distresses  affecting  the  agricul- 
tural classes— to  the  growers  of  barley, 
not  to  the  manufacturers  of  brickbats; 
and  that  this  brickbat  argument  of  the 
noble  lord  had  no  possible  application. 
But  the  noble  lord,  m  the  excess  of  hia 
sagacity,  and  with  a  wise  and  provident 
benevolence  of  heart,  had  found  out, 
that  tea  was  an  admirable  substitute  for 
that  good  wholesome  old  English  bever- 
age which  was  produced  from  malt. 
Now,  against  that  substitute  he  had  the 
strongest  objection :  he  objected  to  it 
upon  many  groufids ;  he  would  ever  con- 
tend, that  whilst  the  great  body  of  the 
people  consumed  tea  Instead  of  beer,  they 
consumed  an  article  which  he  bdieved 
was  not  so  wholesome— which  he  knew 
was  not  so  British — ^which  he  was  sure, 
in  whate?er  quantities  it  might  be  con- 
sumed, could  give  no  relief  to  the  Brituli 
2D 
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farmer,  whalefer  it  mbrbt  do  for  the  agri- 
€ulturu(s  of  China.  How  waa  the  use  of 
that  article  liJ(ely  to  apnre  the  Britiah  in* 
tereau,  and  Icaat  of  all  the  interesuof  the 
atf ricultMrist  ?  He  knevf  only  of  one 
elasf  which  the  iocreaae  of  the  cQBsup8[^ 
tion  of  that  article  could  possibly  senre— 
lie  meant  the  importers  of  tea,  that  was 
to  say,  the  East  India  Company.  They, 
and  they  alone,  were  interested  in  the 
auficess  of  that  trade ;  unless  he  eitoepted 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  wnose 
scale  of  revenues  might  be  extended  by 
the  high  tax  which  he  had  placed  upon 
tea.  It  was  for  the  right  hon«  gentleman 
and  his  noble  colleague  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  success  of  that  trade ; 
it  was  for  the  East  India  Company  to  re- 
joice*-*but  what  benefit  could  it  confer 
upon  the  country  ?  It  returned  no  profit 
to  the  British  cultivator— it  gave  no  relief 
to  the  British  consumer— *it  tended  not  to 
the  cultivation  of  one  single  acre  of  English 
land— to  the  poor  and  labouring  class  it 
brought  neither  health,  nor  comfort,  nor 
relien  It  was  a  thin  and  meagre  liquid, 
which  gave  neither  strength  to  the  body 
nor  comfort  to  the  mind,  and  which  the 
British  people  were  now  obliged  to  use 
instead  of  that  refireshing,  inspiring,  and 
truly  British  beverage,  which  their  mthers 
liad  used  in  the  good  old  times  of  Eng- 
land. 

He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
the  noble  lord,  so  far  from  shaking  the 
atatement  which  he  had  made,  had,  after 
all  his  observations,  left  it  precisely  where 
It  was,  if,  indeed,  the  noble  lard's  illustra- 
tions bad  not  put  that  statement  in  a  still 
atronger  and  clearer  light. 
.  He  would  now  beg  to  say  a  word  on  a 
very  material  mistake  which  the  noble 
lord  had  made  as  to  the  effect  of  taxes 
upon  the  indostrv  and  the  property  of  the 
country.  As  the  noble  lord  had  com- 
menced his  speech  by  informing  the 
House  that  he  should,  upon  that  occa- 
sion, confine  himself  to  making  his  state- 
ments, and  that  he  should  upon  another 
occasion  explain  the  reasons  upon  which 
they  were  founded,  he  could  not  tell  whe- 
ther the  noble  lord  idid,  or  did  not,  in- 
tend to  argue  in  future  upon  the  princi* 
pie  which  be  bad  that  evening  kid  down. 
The  ncble  lord  had  thought  fit  in  his 
wisdom  to  state,  that  all  the  amount  of 
taxation  paid,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
the  farmer,  did  not  exceed  one-seventh 
part  of  his  rent.  H^  had  often  heard  the 
observation  that  the  calculators  of  figures 
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in  arithmetic  were  more  fanciful  th:|n  the 
most  imaginativo  poets,  and  that  probablv 
might  be  the  case ;  but,  let  the  fanciful*- 
ness  of  the  most  nimble  and  dexterous 
ready-reckoners  have  been  heretofore 
what  it  might.  It  must  yield  to  tlie  ex* 
treme  fancifuiness  of  the  noble  lord  on 
the  present  occasion.  On  the  delicate 
and  complicated  question  of  the  operation 
of  the  distribution  of  taxes  on  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  the  communitv— a  Question 
upon  which  the  most  eoligntenea  politi*- 
tical  economists  all  allowed  that  they 
could  8cart)e]y  see  an  inch  before  them— 
a  question  upon  whiofa  they  found  it  al»' 
most  impracticable  to  obtain  any  integral 
results,  and  upon  whi^h  they  never 
dreamed  of  obtaining  them  with  the  nic^ 
accuracy  of  fractional  parts,  calculated 
by  numerators  and  denominatora— on  a 
question,  which,  in  whatever  way  it  was 
considered,  was  replete  with  a  thousand 
difficulties,  every  one  of  which  was  al- 
most insurmountable— ^n  such  a  qoestioB 
the  noble  lord  had  not  only  jumped  threr 
all  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  ir, 
but  had  also,  with  an  agility  peculiarly 
his  own,  and  an  activity  which  could 
never  be  sufficiently  admired,  jumped  to 
this  result— that  if  unity  were  oivided 
into  seven  equal  parts,  and  one  of  those 
parts  were  taken,  they  would  have  a  frac- 
tion expressing  the  precise  amount  of  the 
proportion  between  the  whole  bolk  of 
taxes  paid  by  the  farmer  and  the  pro- 
duce, gross  or  net,  that  he  derived  from 
his  land,  [The  Marquis  of  Londonderry 
said  to  Mr.  Brougham,  across  the  tabl&— 
"  You  may  take  it  as  one-fifth  part  of  his 
rent,  if  you  like.*'] — The  noble  lord  said, 
he  did  not  care  if  it  were  taken  at  one- 
fifth  or  one-seventh.  He  would  say  so 
too ;  one-fiiih  was  quite  as  correct  as  oae- 
fieventh.  The  one  was  just  as  likely  to 
be  the  result  as  the  other.  It  was,  how* 
ever,  too  much  to  make  so  fiincKful  a  cal^ 
culation  the  groundwork  of  an. answer  to 
a  statement  which  waa  founded  iipon 
clear  and  established  principles,  and 
which  did  not  deal  in  vagu04ina  utofbond- 
ed  calculations ;  it  was  such  a  feat  on  the 
part  of  the  noble  lord  as  covered  hun 
(Mr.  B.),  not  with  confusion,  but  with 
wonder  and  admiration.  [;LfOudoheering.]| 
The  noble  lord,  aflter  making  the  extra- 
ordinary observation  on  which  he  had 
just  taxen  the  liberty  of  offering  a  iew 
comments,  prooeeded  to  make  another^ 
which,  if  possible,  was  still  more  extraor- 
dinary.     The  observation  to  which   he 
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was  alluding  bad  not  been  thrown  out  by 
the  noble  lord  for  the  sake  of  rounding  an 
elegant  period,  or  of  making  a  flimsy  ex- 
oniium  to  a  brilliant  speech ;  no,  it  was 
the  comer-stone  upon  which  every  one  of 
his  subsequent  observations  rested,  and 
Was  indicative  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
whole  speech  had  been  delivered.    The 
ebservation  was,   that  the  reduction  of 
taxation  Would  not  afford  the  slightest , 
relief  to   the  suffering;  people   of  this 
country.    The  noble  lord,  in  making  that 
most    extraordinary    declaration,     had 
thought  proper^  in  order  to  lighten  his 
vessel,   and   sail   more  comfortably,  to 
throw   over-board    all  the  observations 
wfait:h  he  (Mr.  B.)  had  made  upon  that 
•ubiect  on  a  former  evening.  As  the  noble 
lord  had  done  him  the  honour  to  pay  eon- 
aiderable  attention  to  certain  parts  of  the 
speech  which  he  bad  then  delivered,  he 
could  only  regret  tliat  the  noble  lord  had 
not  paid  the  same  attention  to  that  bart 
cff  It  In  which  he  had  described  the  effects 
Y)f  taxation,  not  In  relation  to  the  mere 
aum  paid  into  the  Treasury,  but  in  rela- 
tion to  the  increase  which  it  received  in 
its  various  stages  from  the  original  pro- 
ducer of  the  article  taxed  to  the  con- 
aumer,  forming  in  its  progress  what  he  had 
taken  the  liberty  of  calling  a  reduplica- 
tion- of  taxation.    All  those  observations 
the  nthle  lord  bad  discharged  firom  bis 
mind ;  from  a  fear,  perhaps,  that  if  he 
allowed  them  to  remain  on  it,  they  would 
be  found  to  be  not  quite  so  easy  of  di- 
gestion as  the  noble  lord  wished.    Those 
«obsiervation8,  however,  were  not  the  only 
«ine8  which  the  noble  lord  had  omitted  in 
his  statement  of  that  night  to  notice.    He 
liad  left  entirely  out  of  his  consideration 
the  efl^ts  of  taxation  in  rabins  the  price 
of  labour.    Not  one  word  had  the  noble 
lord  said  about  taxation  in  that  its  most 
piercing,  searching,  and  penetrating  form ; 
not  one  wotfd  had  he  said  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  thus  diminished  the  profits  to 
the  producer,  and  increased  the  price  to 
the  consumer ;  not  one  word  had  he  said 
•f  the  effects  which  it  thus  produced  upon 
the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of 
every  man  in  the  community.    Instead  of 
tittering  a  single  Word  upon  that  subject, 
the  noble  lord  had  told  the  House,  that 
their  way  wbs,  to  draw  a  strdng  line  of 
dfeiiiarcattori  between  the  system  which 
fiad  been  ^xpbuned  to  them  that  evening, 
and  the  system  which  had  been  exphiin^ 
to  theth  on  a  foitnei*  evenioig;  to  trust  to 
iib^  vivifying  aftd  fructifying  powers  of 
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the  country ;  to  look  to  its  powers  of  re- 
surrection ;  and,  last  of  all,  to  confide  ih 
those  true  principles  of  political  economy, 
from    which    every  sentiment   that   the 
noble  lord  had  uttered  was  an  utter  de- 
viation, if,  indeed,  it  were  not  intended  as 
a  violent  satire.     If  the  House  followed 
the  advice  of  the  noble  lord,  and  attempt- 
ed to  draw  the  strong  line  of  demarcation 
which  he  had  suggested,  they  must  draw 
it  between  something  and  nothing,  for  the 
noble  lord  that  evening  had  produced  a 
regular  system,  and  he  (Mr.  B.)  had  nei- 
ther produced,  nor  attempted  to  produce 
on  a  former  evening,  any  system  at  aU. 
All  he  had  then  done  was,  to  call  upon 
the  House  to  reduce  the  extent  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  existing  system,  to  re- 
lieve the  people  from  the  burthens  under 
which  they  were  at  present   labouring, 
and  to  enforce,  in  every  department  of  the 
state,  retrenchments  of  a  substantial  na^ 
ture,  and  not  such  as  were  only  retrench- 
ments in  mere  items,  and  intended  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  swell  a  period,  or 
act  as  clap-traps  in  that  assembly.    Such 
an  appeal  to  the  justice  of  parliament  ne 
man  in  his  senses  could  call  a  system ; 
and  the  noble  lord  had  only  called  it  so, 
for   the  invidious  purpose  of  having   it 
supposed  that  gentlemen  on  the  Opposi- 
tion side  of  the  House  conceived  them- 
selves to  be  in  possession  of  a  nostrum 
calculated  to  cure  the  diseases  of  the 
state.  '  Now,  to  such  empiricism  they  had 
never  pretended :  if  there  were  any  em- 
pirics in  the  House,  it  was  the  gentlemen 
opposite,  who,  by  their  exhausting,  eva- 
cuating practice,  had  reduced  the  coun- 
try to  its  present  state  of  agony  and  dis^- 
tress.     He  trusted  that  the*  House  would 
not  forget  the  chief  point,  on  which  he 
and  the  noble  lord  were  at  issue.      The 
noble  lord  maintained,  that  if  the  whole 
mass  of  taxation,  as  he  had  been  pleased 
to  term  it,  were  swept  away,  and  if  all 
chance  of  its  ever  rising  again  to  trouble 
the  country  were  annihilated,  no  efiectud 
relief  would  be  afibrded  to  the  people  of 
England  in  their  present  condition  of  suf- 
fering and  misery.  On  the  contrary,  how- 
ever,  he  maintained  that  the  relief  to 
which  they  had  a  right,  as  matter  of  jus- 
tice, from  their  representatives,  if  tliey 
stilt  wished  to  keep  up  the  semblance  df 
being  the  represenfattves  ef  the  people, 
and  as  a   matter  of  humanity,  if  they 
turned  Iheir  view  to  the  diMrfess  in  wtiicli 
all  classes  were  involved— li  t^lief  firohi  ail 
tho  burthens  of  taitatton  that  were  not 
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absolutely  warranted  by  state  necessity— 
to  which  relief,  by  the  way,  they  were  as 
much  entitled  in  a  time  of  prosperity  as 
in  a  time  of  adversity — as  much  in  the 
flourishing  state  of  1792»  as  in  the  de- 
pressed state  of  1822 — he  maintained 
that  such  a  relief  would  be  of  the  utmost 
service  and  assistance  to  all  classes  of 
the  community.  He  maintained  that  the 
House,  in  the  existing  circumstances  of 
the  country,  had  not  the  slightest  right  to 
keep  up  a  single  man  who  was  not  wanted, 
to  build  a  single  frigate  which  was  unne- 
cessary, or  to  pay  a  single  officer,  either 
civil  or  military,  whose  services  could  be 
dispensed  with.  He  should  use  the  same 
language  to  the  House,  if  the  nation  were 
in  prosperity,  that  he  now,  at  a  time  of 
great  general  suffering,  used  in  appealing 
to  its  humanity.  He  should  tell  the 
House,  that  it  was  bound  to  economise  at 
all  times;  and,  whenever  it  could,  to 
effect  a  diminution  of  the  public  imposts. 
He  should  tell  it,^hat  itVas  oound  above  all 
thinffs  to  doso  now:  and,  wishing  tofollow, 
for  bis  own  part,  the  advice  which  he  was 
giving  others,  he  must  say  that  he  would 
not  be  contant  w|th  any  paltry  reductions, 
which  would  be  more  reductions  of  show 
than  of  deed.  Such  was  the  paltry  dimi- 
nution of  one  shilling  upon  malt,  that  was 
pow  proposed  to  be  niade-*-a  reduction 
which  he  regarded  as  an  insult  and  a  de- 
lusion on  the  country.  All  reductions, 
short  of  large  reductions,  were  mere 
palliatives  applied  to  the  disease  which 
was  now  raging  throughout  the  country ; 
and  if  they  wished  to  act  wisely,  they 
would  make  such  reductions  as  would  be 
general  in  their  operation ;  or  if  not  ge- 
neral, such  as  would  give  relief  to  those 
classes  who  were  enduring  the  greatest 
hardships  and  privations. 

Adverting  to  the  other  part  of  the 
project  disclosed  to  parliament  by  the 
noble  lord  that  evening,  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  observed,  that  it  con- 
sisted in  making  savings,  which  the 
noble  lord  said  that  he  had  made  and 
could  continue  to  make,  to  the  amount  of 
2,000,000/.  annually-— to  be  diminished, 
however,  this  year  by  a  sum  of  700,000^ 
or  800,000^,  which  the  noble  lord  said  he 
wanted  for  Greenwich  and  for  Ireland; 
and  in  adding  these  savings  to  the  sinking 
fund,  so  aa  to  form  a  totiu  sinking  fund  of 
five  millions  and  a  quarter  or  thereabouts. 
In  that  part  of  his  project,  the  noble  lord 
.  gloried  with  a  modesty  and  liberality  that 
witf  peculiarly  bis  own,  and  which  wa$  on 
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that  account  peculiarly  entertaining ;  •  he 
eloried,  however,  rather  as  the  proxy  of 
his  right  hon.  colleague,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  than  in  his  own  personal 
character :  he  said  in  a  voice  of  triumph, 
which  it  was  quite  delightful  to  hear^> 
*<  Behold  at  last,  a  real  sinking  fund  to 
five  millions ;   that  golden  number  which 
we  have  so  often  predicted,  but  which  till 
this  moment  we  have  never  yet  realized : 
here  it  is,  a  clear  surplus  beyond  our  ex- 
penditure."   Though  he  was  at  issue  with 
the  noble  lord  upon  the  point  of  ita  being 
a  clear  surplus  of  revenue,  he  would,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  conceive  it  to  be 
such ;  and  then  he  would  say,  '*.  Let  us 
do  with  it  what  will  relieve  the  country.*' 
The  noble  lord,  however,  said,  <<  No;  we 
will  not  relieve  the  country— we  will  not 
take  off  any  of  iu  burthens— we  will  keep 
these  five  millions  and  a  quarter  to  swell 
our  speeches,  and  to  flourish  with  them 
in  the  course  of  our  debates;    we  will 
keep  up  the  delusion  of  a  sinking  fund ; 
we  will,  by  all  means,  raise  up  £e  S  per 
cenu,  and  will  say  that  the  sarety  of  Eng- 
land depends  entirely  on  the  rise  of  the 
funds ;  above  all,  we  will  keep  faith  with 
the   public  creditor.*'    Keep  faith  with 
the  public  creditor  was   that  which  he 
(Mr.  B.)  said  too.  And  here  he  might  be 
allowed  to  ask  the  noble  lord,  by  what 
right  it  was  that  he  presumed  that  he 
(Mr.  B.)  had  proclaimed  principles  upon 
that  subject  whicli  were  dishonourable 
and  unjust,  on  the  part  of  the  English 
nation?    Was  it  because  he   had   said 
"  Before  an  overwhelming  necessity  arises, 
let  not  even  a  whisper  oi  such  a  thing  be 
breathed  abroad?"    Did  any  man  pre- 
tend to  deny,  that  if  a  paramount  over* 
whelming  necessity  should  arise-— a  ne- 
cessity which  had  no  ears  to  hear,  no 
mind  to  judge,  and  no  reason  to  obey— a 
necessity  which  made  laws,  and  justified 
the  laws  it  made,-^id  any  man  pretend 
to  deny,  that  if  such  a  necessity  should 
arise— >and  arise  it  mighty  if  all  means  of 
relief  were  sedulously  withheld  from  the 
country— they  might  not  be  compelled 
to  adopt  a  measure  which  they  all  now 
agreed  in  condemning  ?    But  he  had  said 
<<  until    that    necessity    exists,    let   no 
man   whisper    such    a    proposition    to 
sully   the   fair   fame   of    tne    nation.*' 
Was  such  advice  calculated  to  lead  to 
the  violation  of  the  compact  with  the 
public  creditor?    Certainly  not :   on  the 
contrary,  it  was  the  men  who  obstinately 
persisted  in  witUiolding  all  relief,  that 
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.'were  by  such  conduct  doing  every  thing 
in  their  power  to  bring  on  «iich  a  system 
as  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  violation  of 
that  compact.  He  therefore  a^ain  said, 
><  Leave  that  accumulating  sinkmg  fund, 
which  has  been  so  often  -and  so 
satisfactorily  exposed — that  is  your  only 
vray  to  avoid  that  crisis  which  my  argu- 
ment points  out  to  you  as  possible  to 
happen,  but  which  it  by  no  means  anticir 
pates.  Above  all  things,  reduce  your 
taxes — ^make  all  possible  retrenchment  in 
•your  ezpenditure-^and  then  I  trust  we 
ahall  outlive  the  day  on  which  we  are 
obliged  to  use  this  word  *<  necessity ;" 
and  shall  be  able  to  view  in  the  distance 
Che  possibility  of  such  measures  being 
resorted  to.*' 

He  would  now  beg   leave   to  say  a 
word   or   two   as   to  the  origin  of  the 
linking  fund.    Upon   that  siAject,   the 
noble  lord  had  appealed  to  many  valuable 
authorities,    but   chiefly   to  one   which 
was  certain  to  have  great  weight  and 
influence   in    that     House— -to    a    man 
whose   strength  of  mind  and  purity  of 
conduct  he   respected  as  highly  as  the 
noble  lord  himself-^a  man  who,  though 
he  had  swayed  the  interests  of  England, 
and,  to  a  certain  degree,  those  of  Europe, 
had  ruled  with  still  more  despotic  sway 
over^  the  interests  of  finance.    He  did  not 
doubt  the  success  of  that  appeal ;  but  he 
thought  it  came  with  a  baa  grace  from 
Ihose  statesmen  who  had  gone  on  step  by 
iBtep,  pulling  out  stones  from  that  edifice, 
which  they  called  by  his  name,- till  they 
^ad  scarcely  left  it  anything  but  the  name. 
But,  giving  to  that  illustrious  statesman 
all  the  credit  due  to  the  system,  he  roust 
atill  say,  that  he  would  have  spurned  all 
the  little  contrivances,  all  the  vile  expe- 
dients, which  underlings  in  office  had  put 
iii  execution  in  order  to  continue  it,  but 
'which  their  superiors  had  covertly  coun- 
tenanced, saying  they  could  not  help  it— 
a  thing  which  he  at  least  would  never 
have  condescended  to  do.    He  repeated 
the  assertion,   that  the  friends  of  that 
*illu8trious  statesman,  had,  piece  by  piece, 
destroyed  that  verv  system  which  they 
were  always  so  ready  to  praise.    The  first 
inroad  that  was  made  upon  the  sinking 
fund,  as  established  by  Mr.  Pitt,  was  in 
1801,  whilst  he  was  yet  ahve.    That  was, 
however,  but  a  slight  deviation  from  it, 
when  compared  with  those  which  follow- 
ed.   In  181S,  a  monstrous  deviation  from 
it  took  place,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
-chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  whom  the 


noble  lord  haid  that  evening  held  up  to  the 
admiration  of  the  House  as  the  golden 
deity  of  a  surplus  revenue  of  five  millions. 
Then^came  repeated  borrowings  from  it, 
until  at  last  they  were  obliged  to  calculate 
its  amount  in  fractions  of  a  million,  in- 
stead of  having,  upon  Mr.  Pitt's  principles, 
a  clear  sinking  fund  of  21,000,00M.  In* 
deed,  some  time  ago  there  was  some  un- 
certainty whether  there  was  any  sinking 
fund  at  all.  Last  year  it  was  asserted  not 
to  be  more  than  1,800,000/. ;  and  in  the 
present  it  had  been  unexpectedly  increased 
to  2,000,00tf .  After  such  a  statement, 
to  say  that  gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the 
House  were  the  first  to  invade  the  sinking 
fund— to  call  down  vengeance  ujpon  their 
heads  for  daring  to  touch  that  which  ought 
to  be  considered  sacred^to  charge  them 
with  inconsistency,  because  they  now 
called  upon  government  to  abandon  it 
for  the  relief  of  a  distressed  people,  was, 
of  all  the  delusions,  both  political  and 
arithmetical,  which  the  noble  lord  had 
that  evening  endeavoured  to  raise,  the 
most  absurdly  fanciful. 

The  hon.  and  learned  member  then 
proceeded  to  discuss  an6ther  point  in 
which  the  present  advocates  of  the 
sinking    funa    had    deviated    from    the 

Srinciples  on  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  con^' 
ucted  it.  Instead  of  allowing  it  to  ac- 
cumulate at  compound  interest,  which 
was  Mr.  Pitt's  principle  taken  from  Dr. 
Price,  they  had  returned  to  an  accumula- 
tion at  simple  interest,  on  the  principle 
adopted  by  sir  R.  Walpole.  After  com- 
menting upon  the  inconsistency  which 
existed  between  the  words  and  actions  of 
these  admirers  of  Mr.  Pitt's  sinking  fund, 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  adverted  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  noble  lord 
had  passed  over  the  retrenchments  that 
he  had  stated  himself  prepared  to  make. 
So  rapidly  had  the  noble  lord  run  over 
these  items,  that  he  defied  any  man  to 
say  whether  there  was  any  intention  to 
reduce  the  civil  list ;  whether  there  was 
any  intention  to  abolish  or  reduce  any 
useless  places  or  pensions ;  whether  there 
was  any  intention  to  overhaul  the  perqui- 
sites of  office.  How  that  had  come  to 
pass,  he  could  not  tell ;  whether  the  noble 
lord  had  intentionally  omitted  them,  or 
whether  they  were  to  form  a  part  of  the. 
statement  hereafter  to  be  given  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  as  to  the 
nanner  in  which  150,000/.  was  to  be 
saved  by  a  reduction  of  offices  and  super- 
annuations^'  ■  ■ 
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.  Th9  Mtf quit  of  Loiuhndeny^^They 
do  fbrm  a  part  of  hi9  statemeot* 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  had  thought  so, 
and  would  meotion  a  short  conversaiion 
which  bad  occurred  between  himself  and 
aa  hon.   friend,    in    illustration  of  the 
reasons  why  he  had   tliought  so.    His 
hon.  .friend,  in.  listening  to  the  speech  of 
the  noble  lord,  had  asked  him  (Mr.  B.) 
what  had  hecome  of  the  retrenchments 
which  had  been  promised  ift  the  opening 
of  the  speech,    -*  Surely/'  said  he,  "  the 
noble  lord  must  be  coming  to  the  retrench- 
ments which  bespoke  of.     He  (Mr.  B.) 
replied,  that  his  friand  was  Tery  much 
mistaJcen,  for  the  noble  lord  had  passed 
by  them*    '*  Impossible,"  said  his  hon. 
friend,  and  turned  roaad  with  a  smile  of 
indignation.    The  matter  had,  howcTer, 
turned  out  just  as  he  had  slated,  much  to 
the  surprise  of  his  boo,  friend,  but  not 
at  all  to  his  own ;  for  he  bad  grown  gray 
in  experience  of  the  noble  lord's  line  of 
policy,  and  was  now  perfectly  acquainted 
with  all  the  tact  and  tactics  of  his  ad* 
versary.    All  that  was  to  be  got  by  abo* 
lishing  useless  eivil  places  all  that  wai  to 
be  got  by  abolishing  those  heavy  burthens 
UffQu  the  people  which  were  now  becoitie 
intolerable,  lul  that  wis  to  be  got  by  ex- 
tonding  to  theln.etery  relief  to  which  they 
were  so  justly  entitled,  all  attempts  to  at* 
ferd  them  that  decent  comfort  of  which 
their  situation  was  so  susceptible^  and  to 
show  them  that  the  House  would  not  con* 
tinue  to  mock  their  misery,  all  these  ma- 
nifestations of  feelinff  towards  them  were 
to  be  left  untried.    The  system  of  job* 
bing  for  parliamentary  purposes  and  court 
influence  out  of  the  pubhc  purse,  when 
the  people  were  starving  fbt  want,  was 
yet  untouched.    Besides  these,  were  the 
ministers  to  overlook  all  tbat  was  to  be 
gained,  ell  that  was  to  be  secured,  for 
atill  higher  purposes,  for  more  sacred  in^ 
teresta,  for  renovating  the  British  con- 
stitution^   and  saving   it  from  being   at 
kngth  overwheldsed  by  the  corrupt  in* 
fluence  of  ministers  improperly  widding 
the  patronage  of  the  Crowa  ?    Why  were 
sot  these  Ittempts  made^  in  a  crisis  like 
t)be  present^,  to  seoure  |>ublic  confidence  ? 
He  had  heard,  indeed,  that  one  measure 
of  reduolion  was  contemplated  by  his  ma^ 
jfMj'a  ffovernroenft-^a  10  per  cent  deduc* 
lion  from  bffidolsakuiea.    This^  heaup-» 
posed,  was  to  be  an  avetag^  ofibing  io 
aeeure  tba  nAuo  imere^  a  aort  of  pre4 
mium  off  insaraace^  which  all  placemen 
were  to  render  or  do  by  way  of  policy 
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with  the  chaDoellor  of  the  etcbeqoer,  in 
order  to  keep  his  system  afloat,  and  to 
avert  the  dangers  of  the  storm,  which  was 
now  battering    the   vessel  of  the  state. 
This  pollcjr  was  not  likely  to  be  effective. 
But^  take  it  in  another  point  of  view,  it 
was  most  unfair  and  unjust.    Ten  per  cent 
might  be  a  great  deal   too  much,    nay 
even  5  per  cent  to  be  deducted  from  the 
salaries  of  some  officers.    He  could  name 
many  small  public  servants  who  had  em- 
barked their  only  capital,  which  was  their 
time,  their  you&i,  their  health,  in  the  es- 
tablishmehts  to  which  they  were  attached, 
who  had  disqualified  themselves  by  having 
so  done  from  embarking  their  fortunes  in 
any  other  pursuit,  and  who  were  now  with 
their  families  lingering,  rather  than  living, 
upon  salaries  of  80/.  6r  90/.  a  year.    How 
would  a  reduction  of   10   per  aeiit  af« 
feet  them  ?    It  in  fact  would  make  the 
arhole  difference  of  their  being  able  to  exist, 
or  unable.    In  many  cases,  10  per  cent, 
would  be  entirely  too  little  to  take  oft^ 
quite  incommensurate  with  the  profits  of 
their  station,  ot  the  imperative  exigency 
of  the  present  criiis.    But,  besides  that 
dass  of  persons,  there  was  A  higher  set, 
the  Btanuing  tenants  of  profitable  office, 
many  of  whom  were  arranged  up<m  the 
benches  opposite,  from  whom  h  sacrifice 
of  10  per  cent,  would  be  literally  nothing, 
and  quite  incommensurate  with  the  hopes, 
the  just  expectations,  the  demands  of  the 
people.    So  that  the  ofier  of  10  per  cent, 
whilst  in  one  way  it  would  work  injustice, 
would  in  another  do  nothing-;*>#ould  be 
little  better  than  a  mockery  of  the  publib 
sttfiering.    Why,  in   the  name  of  God, 
were  not  those  greitt  public  offices  filled 
(as  he  had  no  doubt  tbejr  might  always 
be)  by  volunteers,  satisfied  with  the  ho- 
nour, dignity  and  patronage  of  them? 
Such  men  would  be  better  able  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  great  officers  of 
the  household,  and  adorn  a  constitution 
of  which  they  could  not  be  the  props,  ex- 
cept as  the  Pfops  of  the  Crown.    Would 
those  great  (micers  adorn  the  constitution 
less  iT  they  entered  them  on  some  Other 
principle  than  on  that  of  gain—on  some 
other  principle  than  on  that  of  trade— on 
some  other  principle  thmi  that  of  a  re- 
corapence  by  pounds,  shillings  and  penoe  ? 
He  \iias  quite  prepared  to  say  the  sariie  df 
the. more  efficient  Offices  m   the  state. 
He  bad  nodiffieidty  in  laying,  that  he 
thoi^it  thos^  offices  might  be  better  b^ld 
by  persons  who  would  be  <)ontent  with 
half  the  present  salaries.    Even  if  the 
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lanes  were  not  adequate  to  the  ^pences 
of  the  Bituationsy  that  would  beno  bar  to 
the  acceptance  of  office.  For,  although 
he  was  not  so  romantic  as  to  suppose  that 
any  man,  who  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years  had  received  a  great  salary  while  in 
office,  bad  not  made  money  of  his  situa- 
tion, he  nevertheless  believed,  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  late  Mr.  Perceval, 
and  perhaps  not  with  that  exception,  the 
same  individuals  who  had  held  the  offices 
of  state  during  that  period,  would,  have 
held  them,  even  had  the  salaries  beeq  re- 
duced a  third,  or  even  a  hai^  That  was 
an  opinion  which  he  had  long  held ;  and 
holding  also  the  opinioni  that  whether  in 
times  of  distress  or  of  prosperity,  not  ap 
unnecessary  farthing  ought  to  be  wrung 
from  the  people  by  thehr  representatives, 
he  was  positive  that  a  temporary  reduc- ' 
tion,  and  he  believed  that  a  permanent 
•reduction,  might  be  advantageously  ef- 
fect^. There  were  some  offices,  now* 
ever,  of  hish  nature,  which  if  touched 
at  all,  ought  to  be  touched  delicately. 
-They  were  offices  which  required  so  pe- 
culiar an  education,  and  so  long  a  previous 
course  of  study,  on  the  part  of  those  fil- 
ling them,  that  they  were  fully  entitled  to 
all  the  pecuniary  advantages  they  enjoyed. 
•At  the  risk  of  every  kind  of  misrepresen- 
tation and  jeering,  to  which,  as  a  member 
of  the  legal  profession,  he  knew  he  should 
lay  himself  open  by  the  observation  he 
was  about  to  oflfer,  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  declaring  it  to  be  his  dedded  opinion, 
that  those  who  held  judicial  appointments, 
were  not  too  abundantly  remunerated. 
-When  a  man  was  made  a  judge,  he  was 
taken  from  a  very  lucrative  practice.  He 
had  known  judges,  who,  hj  becomfnff  so, 
sacrificed  half  their  usual  income.  Sow, 
when  it  was  considered  how  incalculably 
benefiplal  it  was  to  the  public,  at  any  cost, 
to  have  the  best  qualified  individuals  dis- 
pensing justice  from  the  bench,  it  wottl4 
be  felt  that  this  was  a  branch  of  the 
public  service,  the  emolument  of  which 
-oueht  not  to  be  touched. 

He  bei^ged  pardon  for  troubling  the 
House  so  long ;  but  he  felt  it  neoen&ry  to 
make  one  or  two  remarks  on  the  conclud- 
ing part  of  the  noble  lord's  speech.  The 
next  part  of  the  plan  was  to  borrow  four 
millions  on  the  security  of  three  per  cent 
exchequer  bills,  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
plying the  money  in  some  way  which 
the  noble  lord  did  not  explain  with  his 
lisual  perspicuity.  He  understood  tfant 
the  application  of  the  four  millions  waft  to 


be  two-fold;  partlyinthe  purchase  of  stock 
to  raise  the  price  of  the  nmds  (Bfiivourite 
object  with  the  gentlemen  opposite,  and 
auxiliary  to  their  plan  of  paying  off  tlie  five 
per  cents. ),  and  theremamder  in  aid  of  the 
poor-rates.  Now  really  he  was  utterly  at 
a  loss  to  discover  how  this  would  in  any 
way  counteract  the  existing  evil.  Tlie 
noble  lord  had,  in  his  usual  figurative  man* 
per,  complained  of  the  effect  of  pouring 
into  the  country  such  a  rapid  torrent  of 
gold,  that  if  it  were  not  stemmed  in  its 
course  it  would  be  productive  of  incalcu- 
lable mischief.  To  use  the  noble  ^ord^ 
own  expression  on  fi  recent  occasion,  the 
noble  lord  seemed  to  have  quite  a  hydro- 
phobia of  gold  [a  laugh].  Now  he  be* 
lieved,  that  the  ravages  of  such  a  torrent 
would  be  confined  to  this*-that  wheii  the 
tide  had  set  steadily  in,  and  the  gold  had 
got  into  circulatipn  and  affected  the  ex- 
changes, the  overplus  would  set  out  again. 
The  ebb  would  foHow  the  fiow,  until  that 
level  was  restored,  which  all  the  power  of 
man  could  not  prevent  or  destroy.  Un- 
less, therefore,  the  noble  lord  meant  that 
the  Bank  (for  what  purpose  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture)  was  accumulating^  so 
much  gold' as  to  diminish  the  circulating 
medium  all  over  Europe,  and  that  the  four 
asillions  of  exchequer  bills  were  to  be  is- 
sued to  make  up  that  deficiency,  he  could 
not  conceive  wnat  possible  ill  effect  would 
be  produccKl.  The  noble  lord,  however, 
forgot  that  the  Bank  could  not  issue  gold 
beyond  a  certain  amount.  ^  If  thev  re- 
issued the  gold,  it  would  not  remain  m  the 
country ;  and  as  long  as  paper  was  con^ 
vertible  into  gold,  i|  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible for  the  noble  lord,  with  all  his 
power  ever  the  finances  of  the  country, 
to  derange  or  impede  the  unerring,  un- 
alterable, and  inevitable  proportions  which 
the  laws  of  nature  assigned  te  reflate 
her  own  level.  Another  Bsiik-restrictioa 
act  would,  he  knew,  do  it ;  but  who 
ws^ld  attetept  to  revive  a  measure,  from 
the  baneful  effieota  of  which 'the  country 
was  at  this  day  so  heavily  sufibring  ?  That 
part  of  the  noble  lord's  plan  was  therc^re 
quite  nugatory,  and  the  Second  part  of  it 
was  worsia  than  nugatory,  for  ft  was  mif^ 
chievous.  To  control  the  operation  ot  the 
circulation  of  gold  wqs  "impracticable 
enough,  according  to  the  noble  lord's  plan ; 
but'  to  hear  him  offer  to  lend  all  the  pa- 
rishes of  the  kingdom  specific  sums  of 
money  in  aid  of  the  poar*rates,  was  in  the 
highest  degree  astonishing  I  To  hear  that 
such  a  proposition^  if  carried  into  eftct. 
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could  produoe  any  thing,  save  wanton  ex- 
traragance,  attended  by  ^reat  mitchiefy 
a^ravating  all  the  previoutly  existioj; 
evils,  was  to  him  most  wondeiful,  albeit 
lie  was  not  unaccustomed  to  the  marrellous 
fttateroents  occasionally  deli? ered  by  the 
noble  lord.  To  hear  the  noble  lord  gravely 
and  seriously  dole  out  this  project  to  the 
country  gentlemen  as  a  remedy  or  a  relief, 
was,  even  from  him,  almost  as  miraculous, 
as  the  most  visionary  measure  which  it 
was  possible  for  any  human  being  to  pro- 
pose on  the  present  occasion.  Did  the 
House  expect  him  to  argue  the  folly  of 
auch  a  scheme  ?  Supposing  for  a  moment 
that  this  plan  was  put  in  operation,  must 
not  •  the  man  who  was  to  be  relieved,  be* 
cause  he  was  unable  to  pay  his  rates  this 
year,  be  prepared  with  security  to  pay 
themr  douoly  (that  is,  with  the  fresn 
rates)  in  the  ensuing  year,  with  interest, 
of  course,  with  the  cost  of  every  sort  of 
waste  in  the  management  of  these  funds 
in  tbe  hands  to  which  they  were  to  be  in- 
trusted ?  AH  this  accumulation  of  cost 
the  borrower  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
after  the  lapse  of  a  year !  Silly  as  was 
the  plan  of  lending,  first  contemplated  by 
ministers— that  plan  which  was  scouted  on 
all  sides  the  moment  it  was  announced, 
abandoned  even  by  the  inventor  himself, 
and  disowned  the  moment  after  he  pro- 
posed it — ludicrous  as  that  plan  undoubt* 
edly  was,  of  lending  Exchequer  bills  to 
the  country  gentlemen,  it  was  not  half  so 
absurd  as  tne  present  proposition.  The 
first  plan  vitas,  to  confide  the  money  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  were  interested 
in  its  economical  application;  but  tbe 
new  plan  was,  to  intrust  it  to  the  discretion 
and  responsibility  of  overseers  and  trus- 
tees for  the  poor,  who  were  annually 
elected,  and  alone  annually  responsible. 
The  nohle.  lord's  plan  rose,  step  by  step, 
to  the  climax  of  absurdity.  He  was  to 
run  the  accounts  of  all  the  parishes  of  the 
kingdom  into  one,  to  enable  them  to  pay 
doubly  next  year  what  they  could  not 
singly  in  the  present :  and  this  miracle 
was  to  be  accomplished  through  the  same 
careful,  disinterested,  judicious,  and  re- 
sponsible overseers,  who  were,  in  addition 
to  their  other  labours,  to  have  the  power 
jot  applying  a  portion  of  the  funds  con- 
fided to  them  rot  the  completion  of  use- 
ful public  works  I  Better  would  it  be,  that 
the  noble  lord  should,  as  he  once  said, 
recommend  the  application  of  the  money 
to  digging  holes  and  filling  them  up  again, 
than  direct  its  expenditure  in  the  way  he 
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had  suggested.  If  a  public  work  were 
wanting,  and  the  parish  could  afford  to 
undertake  it  (and  ir  they  could  not,  why 
commence  it  n,  there  was  no  doubt  it 
would  proceedf,  if  it  were  deemed  bene- 
ficial, without  the  noble  lord's  aid.  The 
parishioners,  in  such  a  case,  would  ma- 
nage their  own  interests  much  better  than 
the  noble  lord  could  for  them ;  but  if  he, 
with  his  authority,  came  forward  to  stimu- 
late them,  by  the  use  of  the  public  money, 
to  undertake  expensive  projects  before 
they  could  themselves  afford  them,  the 
inevitable  consequence  would  be,  to  in- 
troduce 'parochially  the  same  great  and 
lavish  profusiot»  which  prevailed  in  the 
public  administration  of  the  general  in^ 
terests  of  the  country— to  reiterate 
throughout  every  parish  of  the  countiy, 
as  much  extravagant  waste  of  public 
money,  as  he,  on  a  former  evening,  had 
given  them  a  specimen  of,  when  he  r^ 
ferred  to  the  details  of  the  finance  report. 
He  had  now  detained  them  too  long  in 
dwelling  upon  the  complicated  parts  of 
this  diffusie  subject.  He  earnestly  be- 
sought the  House  and  the  gentlemen  of 
England  at  lenpth  to  open  their  eyes  to 
their  own  situation,  and  trust  to  themselves 
for  the  management  of  their  own  concerns. 
Let  them  continue,  if  they  would,  to  re- 
pose the  same  confidence  they  had  done 
m  his  majesty's  ministers  let  these  minis- 
ters retain  their  ofiices.  God  forbid  that 
any  other  set  of  men  should  covet  their 
places !  He  no  more  now  thought  of  see- 
ing successors  to  them,  than  he  did  two 
years  ago,  when  he  called  the  attention  of 
that  House,  in  the  hope  of  their  caution- 
ing ministers  by  their,  interposing  voice, 
and  driving  them  from  the  wanton  folly 
and  counuess  perils  of  the  Queen's  bilk 
In  the  same  tone,  and  with  no  desire  of 
displacing  them,  he  now  solemnly  con- 
jured the  country  gentlemen  to  stay  the 
proffered  measures  of  ministers,  and 
make  them  substitute  in  their  place  others 
better  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the 
kingdom.  Let  those  ministers  still  re- 
ceive the  confidence  of  parliament ;  but 
let  Uiem  at  such  a  crisis  be  compelled  to 
show  that  they  deserve  it.  Let  the  House,  ^ 
by  a  timely  interposition,  save  themselves,  * 
and  by  doing  so  save  their  country*  Let 
them  uphold  the  public  credit,  which  was 
in  danger,  not  from  the  visionary  schemes 
of  innovators,  but  from  the  fatal  tendency 
of  the  noble  lord's  measures.  The  gentle- 
men of  England  might  now  interfere,  ia 
perfect  consistency  with  their  past  princi* 
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ptes..  It  was  onlvfor  them  to  9peak,ftnd  the 
aoblelord  wouldfeelhiouelf  bound  to  obey. 
They  stood  in  a  situation  of  great  and  mo- 
mentous responsibility;  for  through  the 
ministers  in  whom  they  confided,  they  had 
DOW  an  opportunity  of  saving  their  country. 
Let  them  reflect  upon  the  consequences 
of  an  uoopposing  and  uninterrupted  con- 
fidence? They  had  believed  too  long, 
they  had  trusted  too  implicitly  in  state  em- 
pirics, who,  upon  the  effect  of  artfully 
raised  alarms,  had  built  the  fabric  of  their 
power.  At  one  moment  the  alarm  was, 
that  Napoleon  would  take  their  money-— 
at  another  that  the  radicals  would  take 
their  ^constitution.  These  state  empirics 
drew  their  sole  authority  from  alaroK— their 
only  specific  was  endless  evacuation.  The 
safety  of  the  country  hinged  more  than  it 
had  ever  done  upon  any  ^rmer  occasion, 
on  the  decision  which  the  country  gen- 
tlemen were  prepared  to  adopt  upon  the 
discussion  of  that  evening.  He  earnestly 
implored  them  to  pause  before  they  rashly 
adopted  the  plan  which  had  been  deve- 
loped to  them  Dy  the  noble  lord  that  eve- 
ning. He  invoked  the  wudom  of  heaven 
to  guide  them,  and  he  earnestly  implored 
that  his  humble  and  solemn  prayer  might 
not  be  urged  in  vain. 

Mr.  Huskisson  began  by  remarking,  that 
the  motion  then  before  the  House  was 
mmply  for  an  account,  to  the  production 
of  which  there  could  be  no  possible  objec- 
tion. But  inasmuch  as  the  comprehen- 
sive speech  of  his  poble  friend  (lord 
Londonderry),  who  had  introduced  that 
motion,  necessarily  embraced  topics  simi* 
lar  to  those  which  had  been  brought 
under  the  view  of  the  House  by  an  hon. 
and  learned  eentleman  (Mr.  Brougham) 
on  a  preceding  day,  and  again  that 
evening,  the  present  discussion  might 
be' considered  m  the  light  of  an  adjourn- 
ed debate  upon  the  nature  and  causes 
of  the  present  distress.  He  was  the 
more  at  libertj^  to  look  at  it  in  that 
point  of  view,  without  vlolatiqg  either  the 
forms  or  the  rules  of  the  House,  as  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  motion,  on 
Monday  last,  had  been  met,  and  most 
properly  disposed  of,  not  upon  its  merits, 
but  by  the  previous  question.  That  mo- 
lion,  however,  had  answered  the  hon.  and 
IcMmed  gentleman's  purpose.*  It  enabled 
him  to  range  over  the  whole  manor  of 
poUtioal  economy,  to  fire  his  shots  at 
random,  and  then  to  day,  when  the  mi- 
nister of  the  Crown  was  obliged  to  go 
over  the  same  b«at|  the  hon.  and  learned 
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gentleman  came  forward,  In  no  very 
sportsman-like  manner,  to  claim  as  his  own 
the  fruits  of  the  noble  lord's  more  steady 
pursuit  That  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man, however,  was  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  the  noble  lord's  plans  had  been 
changed,  in  consequence  of  his  ( Mr.  B. ) 
speech,  he  (Mr.  H. )  could  assure  him,  from 
his  own  personal  knowledge ;  but,  inde- 
pendently of  his  assertion,  he  would  leave 
to  the  House  to  determine,  considering  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  made  his  motion, 
whether  it  was  not  more  probable  that  the 
object  of  his  speech  had  been  to  antici- 
pate the  measures  of  government,  than 
that  those  measures,  adopted  after  lonff 
and  mature  deliberation,  had  been  altered 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  impres- 
sion made  by  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  member.  Leaving  him,  however, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  this  fancied  triumph, 
he  (Mr.  H.)  should  think  himself  at  liber- 
ty. In  rising  to  state  his  own  view  of  our 
present  difficulties,  to  refer  also  to  the 
lion,  and  learned  member's  speech  of  the 
former  night,  as  far  as  it  related  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  discussion.  He  felt  this 
to  be  the  more  necessary,  whatever  might 
be  the  indiscretion  of  entering  upon  so  wide 
a  field,  and  the  indisposition  of  the  House 
to  attend  to  matters  necessarily  dry  aod 
uninviting,  as  he  had  never  heard  a  speech 
more  abounding  in  mistaken  assertions, 
more  fraught  with  erroneous  principles 
and  contradictory  inferences,  more  preg- 
nant with  alarm,  mischief  and  danger,  or 
more  calculated  to  mislead  the  judgment 
by  a  delusive  appeal  to  the  prejudices  and 
sufierings  of  the  people ;  and  to  hurry  par- 
liament itself  into  a  courke  which,  if  once 
entered  upon,  it  would  be  too  late  to  re- 
trace, however  much  they  misht  after-* 
wards  deplore  their  error.  '  He  did  not  as- 
cribe this  character  to  the  hon.  and  learn? 
ed  gentleman's  views,  under  the  influence 
of  party  spirit— far  from  it,  his  wish  was, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  keep  the  mighty 
interests  at  stake  out  of  the  ranse  of  party 
feeling.  Looking  to  the  complicated  re- 
lationships existing  between  the  landed 
interest  and  all  the  other  great  interests 
of  the  country,  and  to  the  manifold 
difficulties  of  the  subject^  he  could  wish 
gentlemen  to  come  to  its  examination  in 
that  House  as  calmly  and  dispassionately 
as  they  would  to  a  similar  discussion  in 
the  closet.  This  was  the  course  which 
he  was  determined  to  pursue,  stating 
fearlessly  his  own  impressions,  with  the 
2  E     " 
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greatest  defbrence  cjertaWy  to  tlie  judg- 
ment of  others  with  whom  he  bad  the  mia^ 
fbrtane  to  differ,  either  in  or  out  of  par* 
Kainent,  bat  without  any  personal  conei% 
deration,  except  that  of  regret  at  the  exist- 
ence of  any  such  difference  between  their 
sentiments  and  his  own. 

When  the  subject  to  be  considered  is 
the  present  distress.  It  is  natural  to  look 
back  to  periods  of  paU  distress,  in  the 
hope  that,  by  a  reference  to  former  suffer- 
ings, some  useful  lessons  of  experience, 
some  valaable  inferences,  and  some  mon«* 
itory  cautions  may  be  derived,  to  ser?e 
as  a  guide  to  carry  us  through  the  straits 
and  difficulties  of  the  present  moment. 
Without  going  into  a  long  detail,  or  to 
remote  events,  he  could  wish  gentlemen 
to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  most  instances  of 
former  severe  distress,  we  have  had  to 
encounter  evHs  (and  those  evils  attended 
with  symptoms  and  dangers)  which  fortu- 
nately do  not  press  upon  us  at  this  mo- 
ment. Let  them  recall  to  their  recollec- 
tion the  heart-rending  accounts  which,  on 
former  occasions,  have  reached  us  fr^mi 
the  population  of  our  manufacturing  and 
tradmg  districts.  How  long  is  it  since 
the  House  was  told,  and  told  with  too 
much  truth,  that  a  considerable  proportion 
of  those  condensed  masses  of  the  people 
were  destitute  of  employment  or  resource, 
almost  perislnng  in  tne  streets  for  want  of 
food  or  clothing,  having  sold  piece-mea^ 
their  (nniiture  to  sustain  life;  that  the 
manufactories  were  closed,  the  prisons 
overflowing,  the  work-houses  crowded  to 
excess,  the  shipping  of  the  country  un- 
employed and  rottmg  in  port  ?  It  fs  im- 
possible to  have  forgotten  the  period 
when  in  those  districts,  misery  was  so  gene- 
ral and  so  urgent,  that  neitner  the  com- 
pulsory levies  of  the  poor  rates,  nor  the 
liberal  aid  of  voluntary  benevolence  could 
adequately  administer  to  its  relief;  when 
that  misery,  goaded  on  by  public  agitators, 
was  rushing  into  acts  of  clesperation;  when 
life  and  property  were  equally  insecure^ 
—at  least,  when  they  could  not  ne  protect* 
ed  by  the  ordinary  administration  of  law ; 
and  when  expensive  military  precautions 
and  new  laws  became,  therefore,  necessary 
to  preserve  the  public  Peace.  What,  m 
those  perilous  times  which  followe<l  so 
rapidly  upon  the  restoration  of  Peace, 
was  the  language  of  the  sanie  men,  who 
had  so  steadily  and  systeamtically  foretold 
the  defeat  and  humiliation  of  ourarms^ 
during  the  whole  progress  of  the  war  ? 
The  trade  of  foreign  prophecy  was  fortu* 
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nalely  at  an  end,  but  faithful  K>  their  vo- 
cation, they  entered  upon  the  new  field 
opened  lo  tnem  by  our  domesticdiffieultiea. 
These  difficulties,  woweretold>werelhene- 
cessary  consequences  of  taxation  and  high 
price»— that  we  had  saved  Europe,  tmil 
we  had  acquired  military  glory  indeed,  but 
that  the  price  had  been  the  ruin  of  England 
—that  in  this  country  the  expense  of  liv- 
ing was  so  great  we  xould  no  lonser 
manufacture  or  navigate  in  competition 
with  other  nations  — that  our  raanufkc- 
taring  and  trading  capitals  would  seek 
employment  in  less  burthened  countries 
-'that  the  middle  classes  would  migrate 
to  lite  cheaper  and  better  abroad,  and 
that  the  built  of  our  industrious  popula- 
tion would  in  consequence  be  left  des- 
titute from  want  of  employment.  TI10 
manufacturing  population,  assured  by 
these  prophets  of  misfortune,  that  their 
then  misery  was  only  the  beginning  of  the 
still  greater  privations  which  awaited  them, 
were  further  told,  that  the  magnitude  of 
the  public  debt  was  the  foundation  of  all 
the  evils  under  which  they  laboured—* 
that  this  debt  was  the  creature  of  a  cor- 
rupt parliament;  and  that  the  alternative 
was,  on  the  one  hand,  ruin  and  starva- 
tion, or  on  the  others  the  annihilation  of 
the  **  pretended  national  debt,**  and  a 
radical  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
These  were  the  only  remedies  at  that  time; 
tfaey  are  the  only  remedies  of  the  same 
class  of  politicians  for  our  agriculiaral 
difficulties  at  the  present  moment.  If  anjf 
one  doubt  this,  let  him>  compare  the  pro4 
oeedings  of  all  the  popular  meetings  about 
four  years  ago,  in  tne  mannfacturibg  parts 
of  the  kinffdom,  with  the  speeones  at 
several  of  the  meetings  lately  called  in  the 
agTKultural  districts.  He  will  6nd  in  both 
cases  the  same  doctrines  inculcated,  m 
many  instances  too^  b}^  the  same  individa- 
als,  and  adopted  by  those  who  listened  to 
ihevatMihe  panacea  for  all  their  difficulties^ 
But  our  manufacturing  distress  was  at- 
tended with  alarming  symptoms  which 
excite  apprehension  even  among  men 
not  given  to  despond*  Consumption  had 
diminished,  and  was  rapidly  diminishing 
—the  revenue  was  felling  oir  from  week  to 
week,  and  from  quarter  to  quarter— public 
credit  was  v^ry  low-^private  credit  out 
of  the  question^  upon>  the  best  soouri- 
ties,  within  the  limits*  of*  legal  interest! 
These  certainly  were  indioationfr  of  the 
country  beingf  u»  labouring,  if  not  in  m 
declining  statei  The  argument,  therefbre^ 
of  ihose  who  took  a  gloomy  viewof  our  af<< 
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Aiirs  wal  al  least  intelligible,  and  the  con- 
cliMion  consistent  with  the  argument, 
although  in  the  degree  it  night  be  pushed 
too  far.  In  substance  the  argument  was 
tbia-^-taxation  has  a  teadency  to  raise 
fHrlcaS'  the  rise  of  prices  to  render  labour 
dear-rHUid  dear  labour  to  drive  capital  to 
aeek  more  profitable  employment  else- 
where. But  tliat  taxaftiaii  can  be  the 
cause  of  low  prices,  and,  aboTe  all,  of  th^ 
present  low  price  of  articles  of  universai 
demand  and  consumption,  in  respect  of 
which  the  grower  has  the  mooopdy  of  the 
Ikome  market,  is  one  of  the  strangest 
paradoxes  which  the  wit  of  man  ever 
devised. 

After  this  retrospect  to  the  remedies 

Iiroposed  for  the  late  distress  in  thentanu* 
acturing  and  trading  districts,  it  is  natu- 
ml  to  ask,  has  the  national  debt  been  an- 
nihilated ?  Has  the  parliament  been  re* 
modelled  ?  Has  thesinking  fund  been  taken 
away  ?  Have  taxes  been  repealed  ?  Or. 
without  recurring  to  any  of  these  expedi- 
ents, have  the  glut  and  stagnation  ceased  ? 
Has  manufacturing  industry  recovered? 
Has  public  credit  been  improved  I  Is  pri- 
vate credit  flourishing  I  la  the  revenue 
progressively  srowiog  b6tt6r?  Is  the 
population  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire  and 
the  other  manufacturing  cotuities  fully 
employed,  cheerful,  loyal,  obedient  to  the 
laws,  contented  and  happy  ?  Has  their 
increaaed  abiUty  to  provide  for  their  wants 
led  to  an  increase  of  consumption,  and 
fs  increasing  consumption  every  day  of>e< 
rating  to  relieve  os  from  tkm  excess  of  ra«f 
produce  which  now  gluts  CNir  marketa  ? 
This  is  not  mere  theory  or  speculation. 
The  proofs  of  this  happy  change  are  to  be 
found  in  facts  and  figures,  which  cannot  de- 
ceive«  though  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle* 
mac,  in  talking  of  oonsumpdon  and  reve- 
nue, hinted  an  aoinion,  that  the  increase 
could  not  be  real ;  for  whioh,  however,  he 
couM  atate  bo  better  reason  than  this, 
that  it  did  not  eocord  with  his  preconcei- 
ved theory,  or  his  preconceived  appeal  to 
the  liseiings  of  the  aolferiOg  part  of  the 
community.  Better  and  more  just  would 
hanrti  been  thea(kp)i«atSon  <>f  hiseloqaeilce 
had  he  laid  to  the  landed  iaterast,  <«Inthe 
M  frresant  contented  and  improved  condi- 
i*  tion  of  these  populous  distrieta,  in  the 
**  dimimttion  of  crime  and  misery,  in  the 
^<  ease. with  which  the  laws  are  adminb* 
**  tetedi  in  the  accurity  and  .peace  which 
**  She  mannfaetor^  now  enjoy,  in  their 
«(  grosring  prosperity,  and  in  the  cessation 
^\  of  all  .tile  nsMtiaty^  expense  and  danger 


<*  which  attended  their  formed  state^  there 
**  is  something  which  has  a  tendency  tp 
*'  compafisate  to  your  better  feelings  at 
**  least,  for  the  depression  under  which 
**  you  now  labour ;  and  be  ^ured,  thp 
*<  improved  condition  of  these  classeti, 
"  their  augmented  means  of  consumption, 
''  are  the  sure  harbingers  of  an  improve- 
<<  ment  in  your  own  situation." 

The  temporary  calamities  brought  upon 
the  country  by  the  late  stagnation  of 
our  caanutactures,  have  been  attend- 
ed with  this  good  effect :  —  that,  in 
seeking  for  reinedies,  the  public  mind 
of  the  country,  and  the  mmd  of  pariia^ 
ment,  have  been  turned  to  the  merits 
of  wliet  has  been  called  our  mercan- 
tile system,  with  its  balance  of  trade, 
its  balance  of  prohibitions  and  protec- 
tions, and  cbecKS  and  bounties,  and  aU 
the  complicated  and  confused  machinery 
by  which  the  interests  of  commerce 
have  been  impeded  instead  of  being 
promoted :«-  that  in  both  Houses  ot* 
parliament  we  have  had  committees  to 
investififate  the  merits  of  that  system,  and 
that  the  result  of  their  inquiries,  aided 
by  discussions  out  of  doors,  has  been  i\\^ 
diflfusion  of  more  liberal  and  enlightened 
views  upon  these  important  points.  AU 
ready  we  have  seen  the  fruits  of  these 
researolies  in  the  measures  proposed  last 
session  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  fbreign  trade  (Mr.  Wallace)  for  the 
gradual  relaxation  of  tlils  system  of  re- 
straint:— a  relaxation  which,  besides  its 
immediate  bct^fits,  in  multiplying  the 
enjoyments  and  extending  the  intercourse 
of  civilized  society,  would  be  attended 
with  the  future  advantage  of  abating 
those  grounds  of  national  jealousies  and 
irritation  which  have  too  frequently 
arisen  between  this  and  other  states  on 
commercial  questions — of  leading  us  and 
them  to  form  a  juster  estimate  of  those 
causes  of  hostility  which,  during  tlie 
last  century,  were  too  often  engendered 
by  those  jealousies  and  irritations,  and 
thereby  (co-operating  with  the  general 
progress  of  knowledge,  and  the  increasing 
ooBtronl  which  public  opinion  exercises 
over  the  conduct  even  of  despotic  govern- 
ments) to  reiider  that  greatest  of  all  cala* 
Duties,  war,  less  frequent  in  the  world. 

In  like  manner  there  is  reason*  to 
hope,  that  the  difficidties  of  the  present 
time  have  tended,  through  the  investigation 
in  parliament  and  discussions  ont  of  doors, 
and  wHl  still  further  conduce,  to  reniovo 
many  of  the  prejudices. and  errors  which 
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hare  existed  on  the  sabject  of  the  corn 
laws.  The  ultimate  result,  he  trusted, 
would  be  such  an  alteration  in  those  laws 
as  would  protect  both  the  grower  and 
the  consumer  from  the  evils  to  which 
they  are  alternately  liable  under  the  pre- 
aent  system. 

If  it  can  now  no  longer  be  denied  that 
the  manufacturing  distress  of  the  years 
1816  and  1817  was  produced  by  previous 
over-trading,  combined  with  the  altered 
value  of  the  currency ;  it  remains  to  be  seen, 
whether  causes,  in  a  ffreat  degree  similar, 
have  not  mainly  contributed  to  the  present 
d<?pression  of  our  agriculture.   The  excess 
of  supply  in  all  the  principal  markets  proves 
the  redundancy  of  produce ;  and  that  re* 
dundancy,together  with  the  improved  value 
of  money,  is  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  present  low  prices.     That  this 
Bupcrabundant  production  is  of  our  own 
growth  is  also  undeniable.    To  this  state 
the  country  has  been  gradually  approaching 
for  many  years.    At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  in  1793,  our  average  growth  of 
corn  was  certainly  below  our  consump- 
tion.   The  waste  of  war,  the  great  pur- 
chases of  government,  and  the  difficulties 
Hrliich  a  state  of  hostility  threw  in  the  way 
of  the  foreign  supply,  by  enhancing  the 
price  of  importea  corn,  gave  the  first  sti- 
mulus to  an  extension  of  our  own  cultiva- 
tion.   That  stimulus  was  greatly  aided 
by  the  bad  harvests  which  preceded  the 
first  stoppage  of  the  Bank  in  1797,  and 
by  the  still  more  deficient  crops  which 
followed  that  event,  in  1799  and  1800. 
Before  the  latter  period  the  diminishing 
value  of  money,  consequent  upon  the  re- 
striction of  cash  payments,  afforded  great 
additional  encouragement  and  facility  to 
the  ardent  spirit  of  speculation  which  na- 
tural causes  had  already  created  in  agri- 
culture.   This  artificial  excitement  con- 
tinued to  operate  so  long  as  the  value  of 
money  continued  to  decrease,  that  is,  till 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.    That  exces- 
aive  speculation  is  one  of  the  concomitant 
evils  of  any  system  which  rapidly  lowers 
the  value  of  money  is  an  undeniable  pro- 
position.   In  what  manner  this  effect  is 
produced  by  depreciation  is  a  question 
which  nay  be  passed  over  in  this  discus- 
sion ;  but  its  consequences  may  be  traced 
in  the  present   glut  of  produce.    It  is 
the  cumulative  r^ult  of  the  facility  with 
which  money  Or  predit  was  procured  to 
bring  barren  tracts  into  cultivation,  and 
to  draw  a  greater  produce  from  lands  pre- 
viously cultivated.    If  in  both  these  pur- 
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suits  speculation  has  been  carried  too  far^ 
the  consequences  roust  be  the  same  as  in 
over-manufacturing  and  over-trading—to 
the  speculators  a  loss— to  the  consumers, 
the  teroporaiy  benefit  of  prices  lower  than 
those  at  which  their  wants  can  be  perma- 
nently supplied'-that  the  latter  will  be 
able  to  consume  somewhat  morci  and  the 
former  disabled  or  deterred  from  produc* 
ing  as  much  as  heretofore,  until  the  sop* 
ply  adjusts  itself  to  the  demand.  There 
IS,  however,  in  this  respect,  one  material 
difference  between  manufactures  and  agri- 
culture greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  latter.  Capitals  embarked  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  are  more  slow  In 
producing  the  expected  returns,  and  can- 
not so  easily  be  withdrawn,  or  turned  into 
some  other  channel  of  employment. 
Should  the  seasons  continue  favourable, 
die  glut  in  agriculture,  therefore,  may 
be  of  longer  duration  than  in  other 
branches  of  our  national  industry,  and 
the  more  so,  as  it  is  an  excess  no  part 
of  which  is  likely  to  find  a  vent  in  ex- 
portation. 

If  no  alteration  had  been  made  in  our 
corn  trade  with   Ireland,  probably   the 

Sressure  of  this  glut  might  never  have 
een  felt,  or  felt  only  in  a  very  slight  de- 
gree, by  the  English  grower.  He  did 
not  anticipate  the  immense  change  which 
has  been  produced  by  the  law  of  1806. 
His  improvements  proceeded  upon  cal- 
culations which  did  not  allow  for  the 
prolific  powers  of  the  more  fertile  soils  of 
Ireland.  He  did  not  foresee  that  by  tbe 
time  those  expensive  improvements  would 
be  in  their  full  bearing,  we  should  be  fur- 
nished with  an  annual  supply  from  thai 
country  exceeding  the  average  import  of 
foreign  com  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
before  the  introduction  of  that  law.  This 
however  is  the  fact.  The  present  deprea* 
sion  is  the  result  of  the  competition  cre^ 
ated  by  an  excess  in  both  countries,  a 
competition  the  more  severely  feh  by 
both,  as  they  have  to  struggle  at  the 
same  time  with  the  increased  value  of 
money. 

The  com  bill  of  1815,  however  well  hi« 
tended,  has  certainly  contributed  to  ag« 
gravate  the  present  distress.  It  was 
passed  under  an  impression  of  the  in- 
ability of  this  country  to  raise  com 
enough  for  its  own  consumption.  The 
cfffect  of  that  impression  was  a  pretty  tfe^ 
neral  belief,  confirmed  hj  the  decided 
opinions  of  great  authorities  who  op- 
posed the  bill  in  both  Houses  of  parlia* 
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ment,  that  the  inport  price  of  eighty 
shtllingt  a  quarter  would  theuceforward 
be  the  mmimuM  price  of  wheat  Id  Eng- 
land. The  consequence  was,  that  pro- 
spective calculations,  either  of  improve* 
mentf  or  for  the  letting  of  land,  were 
formed  very  much  upon  these  assump* 
tions;  and  as  the  import  price  was  stated 
to  be  the  lowest  price,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrihe  of  that  day,  would 
remunerate  the  British  grower,  it  was 
considered  that  up  to  80  shillings  re- 
muneration was  secured,  and  ail  above  It 
would  be  profit.  The  calculation  would 
not  have  been  disappointed,  had  the  data 
been  correct,  bu  the  countrjr  was  then 
rapidly  advancing  to  a  state,  m  which  its 
produce  would  exceed  its  consumption ; 
and  the  erroneous  consequences  of  this 
calculauon,  joined  to  two  or  three  pro* 
ductive  harvests,  have  led  to  the  present 
depression. 

If  any  man  can  doubt  that  excessive 
production  has  materially  contributed  to 
the  fall  of  prices,  let  bim  compare  the 
quantity  of  com  sent  for  sale  to  Mark-lane, 
and  to  every  other  principal  market  in  the 
kingdom,  for  the  last  twelve,  and  still  more, 
for  the  last  six  months,  with  the  quantity 
sent  at  any  former  periods  of  correspond- 
inff  duration.  Low  price  might  be  the 
eftct  of  the  increased  value  of  money 
unaided  by  other  causes ;  but  increased 
quantity  does  not  depend  upon  the  altera- 
tion in  the  currency.  A  constantly  over- 
whelming supply,  concomitant  with  an  in- 
creased consumption  (and  both  these 
facts  admit  of  positive  proof)  kept  up  for 
a  considerable  period,  can  only  be  the 
offset  of  redundance.  It  is  true  that  the 
supply  may  lately  have  been  somewhat 
accelerated  by  the  poverty  of  many  of 
the  fannen.  This  may  have  been  the 
case  for  a  few  months  after  the  harvest. 
But  the  average  quantity  for  a  whole 
year  cannot  be  influenced'  by  this  tempo* 
rarf  cause.  It  can  only  be  explained  by 
a  general  excess  of  production,  of  the  ex- 
tent of  which  some  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  Act  that  the  whole  supply  in 
Mark-lane,  for  the  last  year,  has  exceeded 
by  nearly  one  third  the  supply  of  the  year 
preoedmg,  andjtbat  in  the  last  ouarter  thb 
quantity  has  been  very  nearly  double  that 
of  the  quantity  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  last  year.  This  excess  of 
production  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
idle  declamation  at  raeeUngs  out  of  doors. 
It  has  been  said,  **  who  ever  heard  of 
plenty  as  an  evil,  or  of  a  people  brought 


to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  abundance?" 
Plenty  has  never  been  described  as  an 
abstract  or  general  evil,  or  the  whole  na- 
tion as  distressed  by  abundance.  The 
possession  of  this  blessing  brings  with  it 
innumerable  comforts  and  advantages  to 
the  consumer.  Cheapness  is  the  effect 
of  plenty,  and  if  that  cheapness  be  now  in 
part  at  the  expense  of  the  grower,  is  he 
to  repine  at  the  bounty  of  Providence» 
because  it  is  the  natural  order  of  things 
that  his  speculation,  like  all  others,  is  liame 
to  temporary  excess  and  derangement  ?— 
or  if  not  pnvileged  against  the  course  of 
nature,  is  he  alone  to  be  indemnified  at 
the  expense  of  the  communit^i  against 
the  occasional  contingencies  m  a  great 
degree  brought  upon  himself  by  the  effect 
of  those  very  com  laws  to  which  he  has 
resorted  for  his  own  special  protection  I 
Can  a  provident  Icfgislature  yield  to  such 
an  expectation  ?  Will  it  not  rather  say  to 
the  agriculturist,  as  to  any  other  specu- 
lator, **  whatever  we  may  feel  for  your 
disappointment,  every  man  must  abide  the 
event  of  his  own  calculations." 
*  If,  however,  upon  some  mistaken  prin- 
ciple, a  positive  monopoly  of  the  Corn 
market  is  habitually  to  be  preserved  to  the 
British  grower,  and  the  people  to  be  pre* 
eluded  from  resorting  to  foreign  supply,  ex- 
cept occasionally  to  guara  themselves 
againstexistingdearth,  then,  indeed,  it  may 
be  a  question,  whether  for  the  interest  of 
the  people  themselves,  the  inconveniences 
of  this  vicious  system,  alternately  visiting 
the  grower  and  the  consumer,  may  not  la 
some  degree  be  palliated  by  other  artifi- 
cial expedients,  thoush  in  principle 
scarcely  less  objectionable  than  the  system 
itself.  If  the  *  tendency  of  excess,  in 
working  Its  own  cure,  be  to  produce  defi- 
ciency ;  and  if  both  excess  and  deficiency 
be  liable  to  be  aggravated  by  the  fluctu- 
ations of  the  seasonsf  it  may  be  deserving 
of  consideration,  whether,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  com  laws,  some  remedy  for 
the  former,  and  some  guard  against  the 
latter,  may  ndt  be  found  in  the  plan  of  a 
bounty  upon  the  warehousioff  of  British 
com,  suggested  by  the.  noble  marquisi 
when  the  markets  should  be  glutted,  and 
corn  below  a  certain  price.  A  moderate 
sacrifice  for  this  purpose  may  perhaps 
tend  to  prevent  extreme  depression  at 
one  time,  and  extreme  dearness  at  ano^ 
ther;  and  by  the  latter  advantage  com- 
pensate to  the  consumer  in  seuons  of 
scarcity,  the  benefit  conferred  upon  the 
grower  ia  seasons  of  reduodancy.     A 
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bomitj  of  tlHs  dMoription  would  be  faort 
fittr,  in  reference  to  the  different  clMsei 
0f  the  oonrauiiiitjr ,  as  well  as  lets  ex* 
pensive  to  the  state,  than  the  old  sjs* 
tem  of  a  iiounty  tipoa  exportation ;  but 
iCill  it  is  a  niieasare  wliich,  if  possible, 
shoald  be  avoided.  It  will  be  for  the 
Hoase  hereafter  to  consider,  whether  it 
be  not  a  wiser  coarse  to  revise  a  defective 
law,  bj  getting  rid  of  its  acknowledged 
ertte,  lather  dian  to  leave  them  in  full 
operation,  for  the  ohsooe  or  expectation 
of  trjing  bow  far  they  oan  be  obviated 
by  a  oonoteractiBff  expedient;  of  which 
the  best  that  can  be  said  is,  that  if  we 
are  to  continue  to  labour  nnder  the 
disease,  that  expedient  may  possibly 
prove,  if  not  an  antidote,  at  least  a 
palliative,  of  some  of  its  wont  conse* 
quences. 

Before  he  proceeded  to  ofler  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  state  of  the  currency,  as 
connected  with  the  present  distress,  he 
leh  it  necessary  to  advert  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  gendeman's  grievance,  that 
he  had  not  been  placed  upon  the  Bank 
committee  of  1819.  From  the  moving 
accents  and  subdued  tone,  in  which  the 
bon.  and  learned  gentleman  complained 
of  the  refusal  whith  he  bad  met  with  on 
that  occasion,  he  jfMr.  H.)  felt,  if  not 
compassion  for  his  disappointment,  at 
least  regret  fer  the  omission  of  his  name ; 
especialTy  when  he  mysteriously  hinted, 
that,  had  he  been  upon  that  committee, 
all  the  inconveniences  and  pressure  which 
have  resulted  from  the  resumption  of  casli 
payments  might  have  been  greatly  palli- 
ated, if  not  altogether  avoided.  After 
this  declaration,  he  had  listened  with  more 
than  ordinary  attention  to  all  that  fell 
from  die  hen.  and  learned  gentleman,  ex- 
pectins  every  moment  the  solution  of  this 
mysterious  intimation,  and  to  find  himself, 
and  those  who  laboured  with  him  in  the 
committee,  overwhelmed  with  compunc« 
tionfer  having  ventured  upon  a  Report 
withoat  the  benefit  of  the  bon.  and  learned 
gentleman's  counsel  and  assistance.  But, 
after  many  circumlocutions,  the  only  light 
srbich  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  thrown  upon  the  subject  was  this, 
**  that  the  evil,  after  all,  was  the  departing 
from  the  standard  in  1797/'  Wonderful 
discovery!  What  an  //ma?  of  woes  might 
have  been  saved  to  this  country  if  those 
words,  instead  of  escaping  from  the  lips  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  in  1822, 
could  have  found  vent  in  1819! 

But  wlieo  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
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did  ait  last  come  forward,  at  the  twelfth 
hour,  with  his  marvellous  proposition, 
not  more  astounding  from  its  iaHaediate 
practical  importance,  than  new  as  a  dis* 
covery,  he  seemed  conscious  that  a  heavy 
responsibility  might  be  cbA  upon  him, 
on  the  score  of  public  duty,  for  hav«> 
ing  kept  the  seoset  so  long  in  his  own 
bosom.  He  felt  that  it  might  have 
been  divulged,  if  not  to  the  committee 
up  stairs,  at  least  to  the  House  during 
the  discussion  of  the  Report,  and  the 
measures  grounded  upon  it  in  181 9i 
He  therefore  very  properly  protected 
himself  from  this  ivproacn,  by  reminding 
us  that  he  was  pi«vented  by  illness  from 
attending  the  House  during  those  pro* 
ceedings.  The  future  philosopher,  in 
reading  the  history  of  these  eventful  tiroes, 
may  find  in  this  misfortime,  as  in  the  ori* 
ginal  stoppa^  of  the  Bank,  a  proof  how 
much  the  misery  or  happiness  of  nations 
turns  upon  aome  accident  not  much  no- 
ticed at  the  time,  because  its  iafiuence  of 
good  or  evil  is  not  then  foreseen.  For 
ourselves  of  the  present  day,  we  may  de« 
piore  the  tardiness  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  in  promulgating  his  discovery ; 
but  tbat  feelins  will  now  be  as  unavailing 
to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  country,  as 
the  regret  with  which  we  have  all  heard 
of  that  most  inopportune  illness,  by  the 
effect  of  which  we  were  unfortunately 
deprived  of  that  discovery  at  the  critical 
period  of  1819. 

In  the  hon*  and  learned  gentleman  s 
view  of  the  causes  of  our  present  difficul* 
ties,  it  suits  his  purpose  to  lay  great  stress 
upon  tbe£uctuatioQB  of  the  currency,  and 
he  has  given  us  many  calculations,  not 
very  new,  to  shew  tlie  extent  of  the  depre^* 
elation  wx  different  periods.  To  prove  that 
during  a  great  part  of  the  war  tbe  currency 
was  really  depreciated  is  now  become  un* 
necessary.  The  fact  is  admitted,  and  the 
arguments  and  principles  of  those  who 
contended  for  tt  in  1810,  are  no  lonf^ 
controverted.  But  it  is  rather  curious 
that  the  new  converts,  those  who  stoutly 
denied  depreciation  when  it  oiast  glaringly 
existed,  should  now  be  the  most  strenuous 
to  exaggerate  the  extent  to  which  it  was 
<hen  carried.  When  Gold  was  at  5^^aii 
ounce,  the  mortgagee,  the  annuitant,  the 
public  creditor,  were  toldtluitthey  had  no* 
thing  to  complain  of;  and  nowtbey  are  told 
by  the  same  parties,  that  lihey  are  only  eoti* 
tied  to  difsefourtbsoftheir  nominal  claims, 
and  for  tfiis  curious  reason,  that  Ihey  are 
at  last  rebeved  from  the  less  which  they 
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sttttaioed,  formanj  jea»»  from  harifigbeen 
paid  iheir  incomes  iamoaej  depreciated  25- 
per  cent*  But  this  is  an  exaggenrted  tUUe* 
ment  of  their  loss.  There  can  be  no  other 
measwre  of  their  loss  firom  depreciation  than 
tlie«xce88  of  the  market  above  the  standard 
or  coinage  price  of  gold,  and  tf  this  be  ta* 
ken  as  the  measore,  the  average  of  the 
whole  period  between  1797  and  181 D 
would  not  amount  to  near  25  per  cent.-— 
It  did  not  exceed  five^  as  has  been  justly 
observed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Portar- 
Kngton,  at  the  date  of  Mr.  Peel's  Bill. 
But  then  we  must  not  confound  depreda^ 
iion  with  a  diminuiion  in  the  value  of  mo- 
ney. Quite  independent  of  natural  cau- 
ses, such  as  an  increased  supply  of  the 
precious  metals,  there  may  be  a  diminution 
w  the  value  of  mone^^  and  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  without  its  being  depreciated; 
and,  in  like  manner,  its  value  may  increase 
without  any  alteration  m  the  standard. 
Every  contrivance  which  tends  to  econo- 
mise the  use  of  the  precious  metals,  or  to 
provide  a  substitute  for  them  In  the  shape 
of  voluntary  credit,  tends  to  diminish  tne 
Talue  of  money.  A  diminution  of  value 
from  these  causes,  involving  no  injustice 
to  any  one,  ia  attended  with  great  benefits 
to  the  comoHinity.  Much  of  the  prospe- 
rity of  England,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  late  reign,  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
legitimate  contrivances,  by  which  this 
dimintttion  was  gradually  effected  and  ex- 
tended, in  all  the  various  modes  of  verbal, 
hook,  and  circulating  credits;  This  i» 
one  of  the  advantages  of  accumniating 
wealth,  of  stable  institutions,  and  provi- 
dent laws,  affording  a  high  decree  of  se- 
curity to  property  in  all  its.  vanoua  modi- 
fications. But  this  diminution  in  the  va- 
lue of  money  could  not  be  in  progress  in 
one  country  without  its  being  more  or  less 
Mtby  ail ;  not  only  in  proportion  as  other 
countries  could  avail  themselves  of  the 
same  means  of  credit  and  economy  ia  the 
nse  of  the  precious  metak,  but  also  be- 
cause in  proportion  to  the  gradual  exten- 
sion of  those  means  in  any  particular 
country,  is  that  country  enabled  to  dis* 
pense  with  a- part  of  its  metallic  corvencyt 
which,  diffusing  itself  over  the  circulation 
of  the  remainder  of  the  world,  tends  eveir 
where  to  lower  the  value  of  gc^d  and  aiU 
ver  in  relation  to  all  other  commodities. 
This  may  appear  abstruse,  but  it  is  impor* 
tant  to  the  understanding  of  the  |Mresent 
subjects  Before  the  Sank  restrictiotty 
England  had  done  much  to  economiae  the 
me  of  coin,  Scotland  sttU  more,  and  Ire- 


land far  less  than  England.  In  Ifebad- 
gold  was  the  principal  medium  of  pay« 
ments.  In  Scotland,  where  notes  as  low 
as  one  pound  had  long  been  in  use,  it  en- 
tered  for  very  little  bto  the  pecuniary 
transactions  of  the  counljy^o  Enolanil 
it  stf II  framed  a  considerable  part  of  our 
circniatioR,  there  being  then  no  circubtio^ 
paper  under  five,  and  only  to  a  small  ex« 
teat,  under  ten  pmmds.  The  first  effect 
of  the  restriction  was,  to  add  to  the  paper 
obculation  hy  enlarged  issues,  not  only 
from  the  national  Banks  of  England  and 
Ireland,  but  also  from  all  the  coimtry 
Banks.  This  addition  continued  aradually 
to  increase^  and  especially  in  the  notes^ 
under  fire  pounds.  Every  increase  for 
the  first  two  or  three  years  was  a  diminu^ 
tion  in  the  value  of  money,  .but  not  a  de» 
vreciation^  Whj^  Because  the  gold 
left  the  country,  as  the  piqper  became  ita 
substitute,  and  by  this  process*  die  ex^ 
changes  were  kepc  at  or  near  Par*  The 
effect  of  this  exportation  of  our  coin  was 
every  where  to  lower  tlte  value  of  money, 
and  by  so  doing,  to  keep  it  upon:  a  level 
with  its  diminished  value  in  this  countr]r» 
In  the  progress  of  this  operation  the  uoik 
ted  kingdom  was  drained  of  aE  its  gold* 
There  would  however  hsve  been  no.  real 
depreciadea  of  the  paper  substituted  us 
its  stead,  if,  by  imposing  proper  limitft 
upon  the  issues  of  that  paper,  the  par  o€ 
exchange  witb  foreign  countries  (which 
is  necessarily  equivamntwith:  thestaedaid 
of  the  goldT  coin  in  this  eeuntry)i  had 
been  made  Uie  criterion  o£  its.  valkie» 
Bat  the  issues  of  paper  not  behig  confine 
ed  within  those  limils,  depreciatiea  took 
place.  The  consequence,  therefore^  o£ 
the  Bank  restriction  was  two4okU-lst^ 
a  diminution  in  the  value  of  money  gene- 
rally, but  without  depreciation,  and  2di^ 
a  depreciation  specially  soperadded  m 
this  country,  the  d^^rce  of  which  at  any 
particular  period  was  the  diffecense  be^ 
tween  the  standard  aad  the  market-prica 
of  gold.  By  the  first  result,  the  pciBe  ef 
commodities,  iaclodiog  of  course  all  tbe 
raw  productions  of  the  soi^  was  raised 
generally.  By  the  second,  this  general 
rise  of  prices  was  carried  still  finwer  in 
this  country,  in  proportion  to  the  dcpse* 
eiation.  The  actual  depreciatioa>  Acpv* 
forev  as.  it  was  not  the  sole  cause  of  Um 
rise  of  prices^  (speaking  noiv  of  that  ffisa 
soly  in*  ae  far  as  tt  w«s  inflaeneed  bjn 
changes  in  tlie  vdiiie  of  money)  daainy 
the  war,  so  it  caaaot  be  taken.as.  the  .meat* 
sure  of  die  fid  of  pricea  since  1319^ 
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we  cottld  have  got  rid  of  the  depreciation 
without  recalliog  into  our  own  use  a  part 
of  the  gold  which  had  been  exported^ 
or  in  any  degree  diminishing  the  extent 
in  which  cr^it  had  become  a  substitute 
for  actual  pavmenta.  That  fall  must  be 
atiil  greater,  if,  instead  of  importing  gold 
for  circulation  here,  the  greatest  part  of 
it  has  been  withdrawn  from  circulatipn 
in  other  countries,  to  be  buried  in  the 
▼aults  and  cellars  of  the  Bank.  The 
proportion  of  the  rise  of  prices  gene- 
rally during  the  war,  and  of  fall  since 
the  peace,  not  in  England  only,  but  in 
all  other  countries,  from  these  alter- 
nate operations,  may  be  difficult  to  esti- 
mate; but  it  must  be  considerable;  and 
the  more  so,  as  other  countries,  as  well  as 
England,  had  also  a  depreciated  paper, 
and  have  since  endeavoured  to  replace  it 
by  a  metallic  currency.  But  even  dimi* 
nulioo  in  the  value  of  money,  without  de- 
preciation, and  afterwards  depreciation 
superadded,  do  not  afford  a  just  measure 
of  the  actual  rise  of  prices,  and  especially 
of  the  rent  of  land  in  this  country  during 
the  war.  To  these  causes  must  be  added 
the  eftct  of  excessive  speculation.  It  is 
true  that  this  excessive  speculation  had  its 
foundation  in  the  diminishing  value  of 
money ;  but  when  the  farmer  bad  saved  a 
few  thousand  pounds,  was  it  notnatural  that 
be  should  wish  to  lay  out  his  capital  in  the 
purchase  of  land,  that  land  upon  which  he 
oad  realized  an  independance,and  ofwhich. 
the  rent  and  fee  simple  had  at  least  doubled 
within  his  recollection?  For  the  same 
reason,  was  it  not  natural  that  the  land- 
lord should  gra^p  at  every  opportunity  of 
adding  to  the  number  of  his  acres ;  and 
that  he  again  should  be  met  in  competition 
by  the,  lwl*jobber,  ready  to  adventure  his 
capital  in  the  same  market,  as  affording 
the  best  prospect  of  assured  future  profit  ? 
In  this  state  of  general  delusion,  was  it 
surprising  that  tenants  were  ready  to  em- 
bark in  improvementsand  to  take  leases  not 
{bunded  upon  the  calculation  even  of  ex- 
isting prices,  but  in  the  sanguine  hope  of 
prospective  profits,  to  be  realized  oy  a 
future  rise  before  the  end  of  their  respec- 
tive terms  ?  And  what  was  the  state  of 
the  money  market  whilst  all  this  specula- 
tion was  going  on?  With  depreciation 
guaranteed  bpr  law,  the  Country  Banks 
had  every  facility  to  lend;  the  farmer,  the 
land-owner,  the  jobber  every  temptation 
to  borrow.  Can  we  wonder  at  the  extent 
of  the  revulsion?  If  we  are  unable. to 
rescue  many  of  its  victims  from  the  ruin 
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which  it  has  brought  upon  them,  at  least 
let  it  be  a  warning  never  to  be  forgotten, 
against  any  future  tampering  with  the 
standard  value  of  the  currency. 

But  has  nothing  been  omitted  which 
was  within  our  power,  to  mitigate  the 
prcMure  arising  from  the  restoration,  of 
our  currencv  ?  If  the  view  and  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  had  now  submitted  be 
correct,  he  must  say  that  every  thing 
which  might  have  been  done,  had  not  been 
done,  for  that  purpose.  Looking  with 
apprehension  to  the  difficulty  of  reverting 
to  e  metallic  currency,  he  had  stated  hia 
suggestions  more  fully  in  the  Bank  commit- 
tee. They  did  not  differ  very  materially 
from  those  of  the  hon.  member  for  Por-t- 
arlington.  It  was  his  (Mr.  H.)  wish 
that  we  should  have  a  gold  coin,  as  a  me- 
dium of  small  pavmeqts  in  the  common 
ready-money  dealings  of  the  community, 
instead  of  the  one  pound  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England ;  and  for  reasons  with 
which  he  would  not  trouble  the  House, 
he  recommended  that  there  should  be  a 
small  seignorage  taken  upon  that  coin,  aa 
there  is  upon  the  silver,  at  least  equal  to 
the  expense  of  coinage.  The  amount  of 
such  a  coin  requisite  for  the  purposes 
which  he  had  described  woidd  not  be 
considerable,  at  the  most  seven  or  eight 
millions ;  as  it  was  no  part  of  his  plan  to 
interfere  with  the  circulation  of  Country 
Banks,  except  by  such  regulations  and 
encouragement  as  might  conduce  to  their 
increased  stability  and  security.  Beyond 
that  amount  of  seven  or  eight  millions,  gold 
could  be  of  no  use  in  this  country  as  coin, 
and  the  only  other  purpose  for  which  it  could 
be  wanted  was,  as  a  check  and  regulator 
to  maintain  the  standard  of  the  currency. 
That  standard,  he  agreed  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Portarlington,  would  be  most 
perfectly  secured  by  the  Bank  paying  its 
notes,  not  in  coin,  but  in  gold  bullion  at 
the  price  of  SL  17<.  10^.  an  ounce.  The 
quantity  requidte  for  tnis  purpose,  be  also 
agreed  with  him,  being  only  the  amount 
requisite  to  bslance  the  occasional  fluctu* 
ations  of  the  exchange,  need  not  be  large ; 
— an  amount  very  considerably  less  thaa 
that  which  ^  he  apprehended  was  now 
hoarded  bv  the  Bank.  Had  this  principle 
been  acted  upon,  the  foreign  exchanges 
could  nQt  have  been  for  more  than  two 
years  constantly  and  greatly  in  favor  of 
this .  country,  a  proof,  as  is  observed  in 
the  report  of  the  Agricultural  committee, 
that  the  value  of  money  here  has  been 
kept  artificiidly  above  the  par  even  of  tha 
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value  of  the  money  of  other 
countries ;  for  there  is  nothing  which,  in 
the  natural  state  of  things,  finds  its  level 
with  more  celerity  and  ease  than  the 
course  of  exchangas  between  different 
countries.  He  was  therefore  warranted 
in  concluding  that  the  pressure  had  been 
accelerated  by  the  mode,  and  aggravated 
b^  the  extenty  of  preparations  made  for 
gtviD^  effect  to  the  act  of  1819.  He  was 
eonvmced  this  would  be  the  case  from  the 
moment  the  Bank  in  that  year  demanded 
a  reptyment  from  government  often  mil- 
lions. He  recollected  it  was  the  general 
opinion  of  the  committeeb  It  was  the 
opinion  of  his  right  hon.  friend  (  Mr.  Peel ) 
the  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  was 
«o  stated  in  his  speech  when  the  report 
was  taken  into  consideration  by  the  House. 
It  was  also  the  opinion  of  his  noble  friend, 
at  the  head  of  the  goverament,  stated  in 
another  place.  In  saying  this,  nothing 
could  be  further  from  his  thoughts  than 
to  cast  any  reflection  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  Bank.  A  heavy  responsibility  was 
imposed  upon  them,  and  it,  in  providing 
to  meet  it,  they  had  erred  at  all,  they  had 
done  so  from  an  excess  of  precaution,  from 
en  over  anxiety  to  fulfil  the  commands 
of  the  law:— an  error  (if  committed)  into 
which  it  is  the  less  surprising  the  directors 
should  have  ikllen»  as  their  interest  as  a 
corporation  was  obviously  the  other  way ; 
Imci  it  IS  natural  for  men  of  high  honour 
to  arm  themselves,  sometimes  perhaps  too 
•crupulously,  against  the  supposed  influ* 
ence  of  personal  motives  in  the  discharge  of 
ti  great  public  duty. 

After  what  he  had  said,  it  was  scarcely 
necessary  toadd,  that  he  viewed  with  satis^* 
faction  the  plan  mentioned  by  his  noble 
friend  ([ lord  Londonderry)  of  an  issue  of 
four  millions  of  gold  from  the  Bank  upon 
Che  security  of  exchequer  bills.  He  took 
it  as  a  kind  of  admission  from  the  Bank 
that  they  had  now  in  their  coffers  gold» 
at  least  to  that  amount,  more  than  was 
necessary,  even  in  their  cautious  judgment, 
for  protecting  the  credit  of  their  notes, 
«nd,  of  coursci  more  than  was  convenient 
for  their  own  interest  to  retain.  The  effect 
of  the  operation,  as  he  understood  it, 
would  be,  to  replace  the  cireolation  where 
it  would  have  been,  if,  instead  of  a  repays 
ment  of  ten,  tbe  Bank  bad  been  satisfied 
with  six  millions  from  the  public.  In  that 
case,  their  accumulated  treasure  would 
probably  have  been  four  millions  less  than 
It  now  is — at  present  they  will  re-issue  to 
that  amount.     In  whatever  degree  firar 
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millions  withdra#n  has  straightened  tbe 
circulation  and  added  to  the  pressure, 
four  millions  restored  will  give  relief. 
Not  that  be  expected  that  the  whole  of 
the  gold  would  remain  in  this  country ; 
he  knew  it  could  not»  but,  by  diffusing  it- 
self generally,  it  would  every  where  have 
a  tendency  to  give  ease  and  life  to  tbe  la- 
bouring markets  of  the  world,  and  by  con- 
sequence, and  at  least  in  the  same  degree, 
to  our  own.  Wliat  is  most  ur^t  is,  to 
stop  the  progress  of  depresoon.— That 
once  effected,  speculation,  which  is  now 
in  a  manner  dormant,  will  revive,  and  it  ia 
in  this  view,  more  than  by  its  actual 
amount,  that  this  operation  of  the  Bank 
seems  to  hold  out  a  prospect  of  reviving 
confidence  and  hope.  He  could  have 
wished  that,  instead  of  being  advanced  to 
government,  this  sum.  had  been  added  to 
the  amount  of  tbe  discounts  of  the  Bank. 
Such  a  proceeding  would  have  been  more 
conformable  to  tbe  principles  and  object 
of  that  Institution.  It  would  not  only 
have  kept  their  issues  more  under  their 
control,  but  would  have  afforded  more 
relief  to  the  public.  It  would  have  af- 
forded more  relief  to  the  public,  because 
the  Bank  have  no  means  of  increasing 
their  discount  to  that  amount  except  by 
lowering  the  rate  which  they  now  charge 
for  interest««*]oweriog  it  from  five  to  four, 
or  possibly  lees,  per  cent.  Why  this  should 
not  be  dune,  or  why  they  should  prefer 
lending  to  government  at  three  per  cent 
was  to  him  inconceivable.  The  amount 
it  waa  safe  and  prudent  to  advance,  either 
to  tbe  state  or  to  individuals,  was  entirely 
Ibeir  own  consideration;  but  within  that 
amount,  he,  as  a  member  of  parliament, 
had  a  right  to  say,  tliat  under  the  present 
circumstances,  discoant  was  their  prior 
duty.  The  government  disolaim  the  ad- 
vance as  an  accommodation  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  year,  and  he  was  glad  they  did 
so ;  but  they  were  willing  to  use  it  as  the 
means  of  getting  tbe  sum  into  circuUtion, 
and  in  the  hope  of  affording  somo  relaxa- 
tion to  the  existing  pressure.  The  Bank 
ia  the  public  baner,  but  this  was  not 
the  primary  object  of  its  institution.  That 
object  was,  and  ought  to  be,  to  facilitate 
the  operations  of  commerce  and  industry, 
by  extending  mercantile  credit ;  and  how 
was  that  to  be  extended  except  by  liberal 
discounts  ?  For  this  purpose,  exteOsive^ 
and  important,  and  exclusive  privileees 
are  given  to  the  Bank,  whilst  all  other 
bankers  are  placed  under  restrictions. 
These  privileges  were  giren  in  tbe  ex* 
2  F 
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pectation  that  the  Bank,  by  keeping  their 
rale  of  discount  rather  under  the  market 
rate,  would  tend  to  lower  the  latter,  and 
to  make  the  loans  of  money  cheaper  here 
tlian  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  But 
how  is  this  object  to  be  attained  if  the 
Bank  refuse  to  discount  except  at  a 
rate  higher  than  the  market  interest  of 
money  T  If  they  are  to  keep  the  rate 
of  discount  at  five  per  cent,  whilst 
the  Banks  of  other  states,  Hamburgh, 
Amsterdam  and  Paris,  are  discounting 
at  three,  or  at  the  utmost  four  per  cent, 
the  tables  will  be  turned  against  us; 
commerce  will  find  cheaper  accommoda* 
tion  elsewhere,  and  the  prifileges  of  the 
Bank  will  only  be  felt  by  the  industry  and 
trade  of  this  country  as  tending  to  uphold 
(as  far  as  such  privileges  can  uphold),  in- 
stead of  tending  to  lower,  the  rate  of  in- 
terest upon  money.  He  could  not»  there- 
fore, too  strongly  state  his  opinion  that 
the  directors  of  toe  Bank  would  best  con- 
sult the  character  and  interest  of  that  In- 
stitution, as  well  as  the  public  interest,  by 
lowering  the  rate  of  discounts  in  whatever 
proportion  it  may  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  draw  to  themselves  at  least  as  much 
demand  fiir  that  accommodation  as  it 
would,  in  their  judgment,  be  safe  for  thc^m 
to  grant. 

The  next  great  head  of  this  extensive 
subject,  adverted  to  in  the  speech  of  the 
hon*  and  learned  gentleman,  was  Taxation, 
to  the  extent  of  which  he  ascribed  mainly, 
if  not  exclusively,  the  present  agricultural 
distress.  This  conclusion  the  hoo.  and 
learned  member  had  attempted  to  support 
by  some  of  the  most  visionary  doctrines  of 
political  economy  which  he  (Mr.  H.)  had 
ever  6eard,  at  least  from  a  person  of  his 
acknowledged  talents  ana  ingenuity. 
Among  other  positions  equally  extraordi- 
nary, the  hon.  and  learned  member  had 
stated,  *<  as  a  known  and  acknowledged 
axiom  of  political  economy,  as  old  as  the 
science  itself,  that  one  effect  of  taxation 
was,  to  raise  prices  by  increasing  the  pro- 
fits of  capital."  This  principle  he  (Mr. 
H.)  must  own  was  new  to  him,  and  be- 
longed, he  should  say,  to  that  class  of 
axioms  which  a  few  years  ago,  set  up  the 
ideal  unit  or  the  abstracts  pound  sterling 
as  the  real  standard  or  our  currency, 
axioms  which,  to  his  mind  at  least,  had  the 
merit  of  being  unintelligible.  He  should 
like  to -know  what  the  member  for  Port* 
arlington  bad  to  say  to  this  axiom  i  He 
had  always: thought  that  one  of  the  evili 
iifMxatioa  was,  9iat  it  divunubed  the  pro- 
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fits  of  capital ;  but  if  it  inerefue  profits^ 
how  can  it  produce  this  effect  without 
increasing  the  powers  of  employing  indus- 
try, without  increasing  the  means  of  con- 
sumption and  enjoyment,  without  adding 
to  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  country  r 
And  vet  this  is  one  of  the  axioms  by  the 
aid  of  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle* 
man  endeavours  to  connect,  as  cause  and 
effect,  the  amount  of  our  taxation  with  the 
public  distress.  Another  axiom  of  the 
non.  and  learned  gentleman  equally  &lla* 
dous  is,  that  prices  are  raised  to  the  con* 
sumer  by  the  employment  of  great  capi- 
tals, and  that  taxation  renders  such  great 
capitals  necessary.  If  he  had  said  that, 
without  a  great  extent  of  capital  in  a 
country,  there  could  be  no  great  extent 
of  taxation,  he  (Mr.  H.)  could  have  un- 
derstood him ;  but  instead  of  great  fixed 
capitals  raising  the  price  of  manufactured 
commodiues,meir  tendency  ^  as  directlytbe 
reverse.  It  was  by  this  extent  of  wealth, 
and  by  all  the  mechanical  and  chemical 
improvements  which  science  suggested, 
but  which  capital  alone  could  turn  to  the 
greatest  practical  advanti^e,  that  the 
natural  effect  of  taxation  in  raising  prices 
was  in  some  degree  counteract^;  and 
that  England  was  enabled  to  manufacture 
cheaper  than  any  other  country  in  the 
worla.  This  advantage  enabled  the  in- 
dustrious classes  in  this  country  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  many  of  the  comrorts 
of  life,  in  clothing,  hardware,  and  other 
articles,  not  only  cheaper  than  they  couli^ 
be  had  in  other  countries,  but  cheaper  than 
Ihey  were  in  this  country  at  a  time  wheii 
the  public  burthens  were  much  less,  in 
their  amount.  This  is  the  case  with  cot- 
ton clothing,  with  coarse  woollens,  and 
with  iron  goods,  articles  of  no  small  con- 
sumption by  the  agricultural  classes 
of  the  community.  Differing,  therefore, 
with  these  doctrines  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  respecting  taxation,  he  was 
at  the  same  time  anxious  that  his  own 
principles  should  not  be  misunderstood. 
Those  principles  might  be  found  in  the 
agricultural  report  of  last  yean  To  some 
of  the  propositions  and  inferences  pf  that 
^port  he  could  only  give  a.  qualified  conf 
currenoe ;  but  uprni  this  topic,  it  had  bis 
entire  assent.  He  was  ready  to  say  now^ 
as  he  said  then,  that  <<  taxes,  however  im- 
**  posed,  must  necessarily  abridge  the  re- 
**  sources  and  comforts  of  those  oy  wboxg 
'<  they  are  ultimately  paid,  and  that  the  ge-- 
«  neral  amount  and  real  pressure  of  taxa- 
^^tioBihave  been  positirely  increased  in 
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^  propgrttoD  to  the  improved  valoe  of  thef 
«♦  currency.*' 

In  one  principle  stated  by  the  hon.  and' 
learned  eentlenian»  be  agreed  -—  *<  tbat 
It  was  the  total  amount  more  tban  the 
mode  of  levyioe  the  taxes  that  ought  to 
be  considered.  But  if  be  agreed  with 
him  in  this  general  remark,  he  must 
add  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  fallen  into  a  strange  inconsistency ; 
for  a  great  part  of  his  speech  had  been 
an  attempt  to  prove  tbat  the  malt  tax, 
and  ttiost  of  the  productive  taxes  in  the 
collection  of  the  excise,  were  paid  by 
the  occupiers  of  the  land.  Aa  well  might  he 
argue  that  the  tax  upon  sugar  was  paid  by 
the  West  India  planter,  and  that  upon  tea 
by  the  Chroese.  In  truth  all  these  taxes** 
fall  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  con- 
sumer, and  are  ultimately  bom^  either 
by  the  profits  of  capital,  or  sometimes 
by  the  capital  itself,  belonging  to  all  the 
subjects  of  the  state,  and  must  operate  in 
diminution  either  of  the  one  or  of  the 
other*  A  remission  of  taxes,  therefore, 
must  be  a  benefit  to  all,  and  not  exclu- 
sively to  any  particular  class. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  distress  of 
tbc  farmer  is  the  great  depression  of  his 
market,  creating  a  difterence  of  one  third, 
at  the  least,  between  the  nominal  value  of 
his  whole  stock  in  business  now,  compared 
with  that  nominal  value  a  few  years  ago. 
In  this  state  of  things,  let  us  suppose 
that  taxes  to  a  large  amount  are  taken  o£ 
The  effect  will  be,  we  are  told,  a  further 
fall  ill  prices.  Be  it  %o.  What  will  be 
.the  consequence  to  the  tenant  whose 
stock  in  business  is  already  diminished 
in  value  one  third?  Why,  that  it  will 
be  diminished  one  half.  Now  in  the 
case  of  many  tenants,  at  least  one  half 
of  the  capitals  with  which  they  began 
business,  was  money  borrowed.  To  a 
liian  in  that  situation,  what  sort  of  re- 
lief should  you  give  ?  With  a  new  tenant 
who  now  takes  to  the  concern  and  pro- 
vides his  stock  in  business  with  a  money 
capital,  only  one  half  of  that  which  was 
vequisite  to  his  predecessor,  the  case  is 
merent.    The  fall  of  prices,  produced 

Sthe  remission  of  taxes,  involving  too 
I  fall  <^  rent,  will  be  to  him  any  thing 
but  a  disadvantage.  It  will  be  a  boon  to 
him,  as  it  will  to  capitalists,  under  similar 
circumstances,  in  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry. This  appeared  to  him  (Mr.  H.) 
the  fair  distinction.  The  remission  of 
taxation  will  be  no  immediate  remedy  to 
a  distress  directly  arisiDg  from  low  prices  \ 


-^but  in  whatever  degree  it  ean  be  effect- 
ed, it  will  ukimatelv  be  a  benefit  to  the 
agricultural,  as  well  as  to  all  the  other 
interests  of  the  country. 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has 
gone  into  minute  detaib  to  shew  that 
taxation  diminishes  consumption.  Here 
again  the  general  principle  may  be  ad- 
mittedr  But  has  there  been  any  marked 
diminution  of  consumption,  peculiarly  co- 
incident with  the  present  distress?  On 
the  contrary,  has  not  consumption  in- 
creased, and  is  it  not  now  increasing  in  all 
articles  of  general  use,  even  those  sub- 
ject to  heavy  duties  of  excise?  If  tax- 
ation, thererore,  be  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  present  difficulties,  whence  comes 
it  that  the  taxes  complained  of  as 
peculiarly  pressing  upon  agricultare,  are 
more  than  usually  productive?  We 
are  agreed  as  to  the  existence  and 
character  of  the  distress.  It  rests,  there- 
fore, with  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man, either  to  contend,  that  distress  in- 
creases consumption,  or  to  admit  (con* 
trary  to  the  whole  drift  of  his  speech) 
thait  the  particular  taxes  which  he  has  men- 
tioned —  malt,  soap,  candles  &c.  do 
not  fall  either  exclusively  or  extensively 
upon  the  distressed  classes ;  and  if  they 
do  not,  it  follows  that  the  remission  of 
those  taxes  would  do  nothing  specifically 
for  the  immediate  relief  of  agriculture. 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has 
shewn  that  the  increased  consumption  of 
malt  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
of  our  population.  But  when  he  ascribes 
this  circumstance  exclusively  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  tax  on  this  article,  he  might 
have  shewn,  had  it  equally  suited  his 
purpose,  that  increase  or  diminution  in 
the  annual  consumption  of  this  article  has 
not  corresponded  with  the'  augmentation 
or  abatement  of  the  tax.  In  1816  the 
tax  was  reduced  from  As.  Ad.  to  2s.  Ad, 
a  bushel  — the  consumption  of  1817 
was  17,136,020  bushels,— that  of  1818 
26,462,988,— that  of  1819  22,846,259, 
— making  an  average  of  the  three  years  of 
21,981,737  bushels.  In  1819  the  duty  was 
again  raised  t  o  3#.  6tf.  per  bushel ;  the  con- 
sumption of  1820  was  24,535,155,  of 
1821  28,697)057  bushels,  giving  an  ave- 
rage for  the  two  years  of  26,616,106 
bushels,  and  exceeding  the  average  of 
the  three  years  of  low  duty  by  4,684,969 
bushels.  If  upon  a  comparison  of  80 
years  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
malt  has  not  kept  pace  with. the  increase 
of  the  popttlation^witbout  denying  that 
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the  tax  hai  oontrttMittd  itg  thare  to  the 
falling  off— it  may  lo  part  probably  be 
aacribed  lo  other  cauaea— to  improve- 
jnents  in  the  art  of  brewiiig>  by  which  a 
aaring  of  malt  is  effected— a  saviDg*  which 
lio  uodersiood,  waa  atill  greater  in  the 
diatillery— alao  he  waa  willing  to  hopoi  in 
part  to  a  melioration  in  the  habita  of 
the  people— at  leaat  he  was  glad  to  see 
that  the  conaumption  of  soap,  and  other 
CKciaeable  articles,  connected  with  the 
comforts  of  the  industrious  classesi  had 
increased,  within  the  same  period,  in  a 
proportion  greater  even  than  the  increase 
of  population ;  for  he  knew  no  more  cei^ 
tain  indication  of  sobriety  than  increased 
cleanliness  and  an  improvement  in  the 
domestic  manners  of  the  community. 

From  whatever  causes,  however,  the 
increase  in  the  consumpUon  of  malt  had 
net  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  po* 
IMlatioa,  upon  a  comparison  of  the  pr^ 
ant  period  with  the  jrear  1792 ;  it  would 
he  a  fairer  mode  of  ia<|iiiry,  in  reference 
to  the  effaet  of  taxatmn,  to  make  the 
(XHDparison  not  upon  malt  only,  but 
ii|»on  all  the  articlea  of  general  consump- 
tion which  are  liable  to  heavy  duties  of 
ezeise.  This  comparison,  emhraciiig 
aome  articks  upon  which  the  increase  of 
taxation  has  beea  much  more  rapid  and 
extensive  than  upon  malt  (such  for  in- 
stance as  tea,  mentioned  by  the  noble 
inarqais),  would  shew  that,  upon  an 
average  of  the  whole,  consumption  lias 
foUy  kept  pace  with  the  augmented  num- 
ber of  our  population.  But,  Oh!  ex« 
daima  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
indignant  at  the  mere  ntiention  of  tea.— 
*<  This  ma^  be  very  well  for  the  agrieul* 
tarist  in  China,  but  does  tea  in  the  smallest 
d^ree  promote  British  industry  or  give 
employment  to  any  one  individoal  in 
Gfeot  Britain?"  Does  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  wish  us  to  understand,  that  the 
Chinese  kindly  make  us  a  present  of  all 
the  tea,  and,  still  more  kindly,  deliver  it 
free  of  expense  in  LeadenhaU  street;  and 
that  no  British  industry  is  put  in  motion, 
cither  to  provide  the  meaoa  cf  procoring, 
this  foreun  article^  or  to  convey  it  to  the 
ahorea  of  this  country  i  Are  we  to  take 
this  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's 
doctrine  in  respect  to  commerce  with  fo* 
reign  states,  and  as  another  sam|^  of 
that  political  economy  which  the  boo.  and 
Warned  gentleman  has  attempted  to  palm 
upon  the  good  sense  of  the  House  of 
Opmoos,  hot  which  in  fact  is  more 
wortliy  of  a  dnmkei^  mob  in  Pa^<^<yard  ? 
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The  hon.  and  learned  gettdeman  haa 
compared  the  nominal  amount  of  the 
taxes,  including  the  charge  of  ooUection, 
now,  and  at  various  periods  of  the  waif, 
in  order  to  shew  that  their  retd  ameunt 
has  not  been  diminished*    **  The  people 
pay  as  much  now  in  the  seventh  year  of 
peace,"  he  says,  ^<  as  they  did  in  18d6--«aye 
even  as  much  as  they  did   in    1813/' 
'*  Was  there  ever  any  thiag  so  mon- 
strous?"   In  I81d*-84  miUioDS  was  the 
gross  sum  collected,  kat  year  it  was  60«*' 
**  The  difierenoe  is  just  equivalent  lo  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency."    The  boo. 
and  learned  gentleman  entered  into  a  s^ 
milar  comparison  with  the  year  1806.  No 
wonder,  tnat  for  these  comparisons   it 
suited  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's 
purpose  to  take  the  average  deprecialionof 
the  currency  at  25  per  cent.    Bnt>  even  if 
it  were  true  that  the  average  depreciation 
had  been  carried  to  that  extent,  we  have 
in  these  comparisons,  the  hon.  and  leamet 
gentleman's  implied  admission  that  agr^* 
culture  flourished,  during  the  war,  with 
an  amount  oi  taxation  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  the  present  time.     Its  present 
depression,   therefore,   is  not  mt  eon* 
sequence  of  taxation.    In  the  next  place, 
what  is  there  so  monstrous  or  so  new 
that  a  conatry  which  resorts  to   loans 
during  war,  should  have  to  pay  the  in- 
terest of  those  loans  after  peace?     Was 
not  this  the  case  after  the  American  war  ? 
If  the  hon.  and  learned  gpentleman  had 
been  in  the  House   in  I789t   he  might 
have  exclaimed,   **  how  monstrous,  our 
revenue  is  now,  in  the  sixth  year  of  peace, 
seventeen  millions,   and  in  1781,  a  year 
of  war,  it  waa  only   10  miUioaa.''    He 
might  then  have  farther  exclaimed-*-^  a 
great  part  of  the  difference  arises  fixmi 
new  taxes  which  did  not  exist  daring  the 
war,   but  which  have  been  imposed  ta 
successive  years  since  the  peace."    On 
the  other  hand,    to  make  his   pceseat 
statement  correct,    he  ought    to   have 
added  to  it — **  that,  contrary  to  the  prao^ 
**  tice  of  all  former  wars,  we  had  been 
**  able  to  wind  op  this  laUf  the  most  pr». 
**  tracted  and  the  most  expensive  of  aD, 
^  not  only  wiUtont  any  addition  to,  but 
**  with  a  great  remisnon  of|  the  public 
<«  bortheas." 

Whether  our  expenditm'e  npeo  tiie  re- 
duced scale  stated  by  the  noUe  marquis  be 
stUl  too  great,  is  a  point  reserved  lor 
farther  investiffation  and  discussion ;  imt 
when  the  whole  charge  for  the  currant 
year  i$  brought  oader  .50  milMoos,  is^ 
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eluding  the  extnordinary  ezpentes  inci- 
dent %o  the  insurrection  in  Ireland*  it 
ought  to  be  a  strong  presumption  with 
gentlemen  on  tlie  otluar  side*  that>  with 
sa&tj  and  justice,  retrenobnient  cannot 
so  much  further.  The  hon.  member  for 
Essex  (Mr.  Western),  whose  absence 
froBs  indispoeition  he  f  Mr.  H.)  par- 
ticularly regretted*  had  deliberately  stated 
bis  opinion  in  1816,  *<  that  50  milions  was 
**  the  lowest  sum,  to  which  we  could  hope 
<<  to  bring  our  expenditure,  and  that  he 
*<  did  not  see  how  it  could  be  brought  so 
<*  low."  No  man  will  question  his  capacity 
to  investigate  these  subjects,  no  man  will 
question  his  disposition  to  economy. 
This  is  an  authority  which  roust  have  its 
weight  with  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
and  whioh  is  justly  located  up  to  by  the 
country;  be  therefore  referred  to  it  witli 
the  more  confidence,  aa  he  was  sure  it 
would  be  a  satisfaction  to  that  hon.  mefl»» 
ber  to  find,  that  the  expenditure  was  now 
actually  within  the  estimate  which  he 
bad  considered  the  lowest  that  could  be 
•uffident. 

The  hon.  and  feamed  gentleman  recom- 
meads  an  Immediate  remMsion  of  taxes 
to  the  extent  of  any  existing  surplus.  But 
he  goea  further.  If  the  taking  off  of  five 
millions  of  taxes  should  not  albrd  Imme- 
diate relief  (and  assuredly  it  would  not), 
the  next  step  would  be,  to  apply  the  remedy 
of  an  **  onreasooing  necessity*'  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  describes  it ;  but 
which  in  plain  terms,  means  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  breach  of  fiiith  with  the 
public  creditor.  That  a  nation  like  an 
individual,  may  be  compell&d  to  bend  to 
an  absolute  uncontrollable  necessity  is 
what  cannot  be  denied ;  but  when  the  boo. 
aad  learned  gentlemen  calmly  contem- 
plateaa  stale  of  things  short  of  that,  and 
attempts  to  measure  and  define  it  by  the 
present  difficulties  of  the  country;  the  con^ 
tinuanoe  of  which,  he  intimated,  would 
come  op  to  hie  view  <^  an  **  unreasoning 
necessity,"  tbepropositionismost  alarming. 
Setting  aside  all  consideratioae  of  morality , 
justice,  and  public  honour,  ia  there  aoy 
man  weak  enough  to  believe,  that  a 
national  bankruptcy  would  relieve  the 
pvesent  distress  ?  blind  enough  not  to  see 
that  it  would  involve  us  in  general  con- 
fusion, and  weaken,  if  not  destroy,  the 
foundations  upon  which  the  security  of 
all  other  property  new  rests  ?  Something 
baa  been  saia  of  the  poblic  debt  bemg  a 
mortgage  upon  ril  the  landa  of  England. 
This  he  would  deny.    There  is  no  ;nich 


specific  mortgage.  The  public  creditor 
can  show  no  parchment— produce  no 
deeds.  His  title  is  not  upon  the  lands, 
more  than  upon  th^  whole  capital  and  in^- 
come  of  the  country.  He  derives  that 
title  from  the  same  source  as  that  which 
gives  to  every  other  subject  of  the  redm 
the  security  in  what  he  possesses— from 
the  guarantee  of  the  public  power  of  the 
state.  What  is  property  itself,  but  the 
creature  of  that  public  power  ?  Has  not 
the  claim  of  the  public  creditor  the  same 
sanction  ond  pledge  of  that  public  power, 
as  the  private  engagements  between  man 
and  man,  or  as  the  transmission  of  propert  V 
by  inheritance  or  by  will  ?  Are  not  all 
these  means  of  possession  created  and  up- 
held by  law,  administered  and  enjoyed 
accordmg  to  law ;  and  csn  you  maxe  an 
inroad  upon  any  one  without  endangering 
the  whole?  The  possessor  of  an  estate 
which  he  has  inherited  or  purchased,  or 
the  holder  of  a  mortgage  upon  that 
estate,  has  no  more  natural  right,  the  one 
to  his  rent,  or  the  other  to  his  interest  than 
the  public  creditor  has  to  his  dividend. 
Titles  to  property  are  not  like  life,  or 
liberty— the  gifts  of  God  and  Mature.  If 
you  cancel  the  security  given  to  one  class 
of  property  you  endanger  the  rights  of 
all.  Your  blow  may  indeed  be  aimed  at 
one  corner  of  the  edifice  only,  but  Its 
recoil,  depend  upon  it,  will  damage,  per- 
haps destroy,  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
fiibrick. 

With  respect  to  the  sinking  fund,  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  avowing,  that  there  could 
be  no  real  sinking  fund  in  time  of  peace, 
except  the  surplus  of  revenue  above  ex- 
penditure. Nothing  else  could  be  de- 
serving of  the  name.  But  with  such  a 
debt  as  ours,  and  without  such  a  sinking 
fund,  he  should  look  with  disquietude, 
not  so  much  to  the  immediate  interests 
of  the  public  creditor,  as  to  the  security 
of  the  state.  If  parliament  proclaim  our 
utter  inability  to  reduce  our  debt  during 
peace,  what  can  we  expect  upon  the  re- 
newal of  hostilities,  but  the  annihilation 
of  credit,  forcing  us  either  to  limit  the 
extraordinary  exertions  of  war  within  the 
additional  means  that  can  be  raised  an- 
nually by  taxation,  or  to  declare  a  national 
bankruptcy  ?  Is  this  the  alternative  for 
which  the  country  is  prepared  ?  If  we 
had  never  had  a  sinking  fund,  it  would  be 
one  question,  whether,  at  a  moment  of 
difficulty  like  the  present,  we  should,  for 
the  first  time,  make  the  efibrt  necessary 
for  creatiag  one :  it  le  qatte  another  qoes- 
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tioD»  whether,  without  the  most  overruling 
neceraity,  we  ought  to  give  up  the  sink- 
ing fond  which  we  alretdy  possets ;  to  eive 
it  up  too  in  the  face  of  the  resolution  of  the 
year  181 9»  thus  exhibiting  to  the  world 
auch  a  proof  of  distress  and  inability,  of 
weakness  and  vacillation  in  council,  as 
must  lower  our  station,  and  destroy  our 
influence,  in  Europe,  and  as  could  not  fail, 
ere  long,  by  inviting  aggression,  to 
bring  upon  us,  in  increased  expense  and 
diminished  security,  the  punishment, 
.#ven  in  a  pecuniary  view,  of  our  own  short- 
sighted and  miserable  policy.  If  hitherto, 
public  credit  has  been  to  England  power 
and  safety,  are  we  to  part  with  it  at  the 
moment  when  all  the  states  in  the  world 
are  cultivating  that  source  of  strength  by 
establishing  sinking  funds  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  their  respectiv,e  debts  P  In  France 
the  sinking  fund  is  greater  in  proportion 
to  the  total  amount  of  debt  than  in  this 
country ;  and  in  America  still  greater  than 
in  France* 

But  one  great  authority,  hitherto  most 
friendly  to  a  sinking  fund  (Mr.  Tiemey ), 
has  told  us  that  we  may  part  with  it  now, 
and  restore  it  again  some  years  hence,  when 
the  country  shall  be  more  prosperous. 
This  appears  a  weak  and  dangerous  course. 
If  once  given  up,  the  sinking  fund  will 
be  gone  for  ever.  Besides,  can  any  man 
say  how  soon  this  country  may  be  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  war  ? 
Would  that  be  a  case  which  we  could 
postpnne,  because  we  should  have  post- 
poned our  sinking  fund  i  If  called  upon 
to  vindicate  our  honour  could  we  ad- 
journ the  demand  of  satisfaction  to  some 
indefinite  but  more  convenient  period? 
If  we  once  adopt  this  principle,  if  tne  feel- 
ings of  the  country  be  once  subdued  to  it, 
insults  and  injuries  will  certainly  not  be 
wanting,  but  as  we  should  have  first  parted 
with  the  means,  so  we  should  soon  be 
without  the  spirit  to  avenge  them. 

That  the  resources  of  England  however 
ure  reduced  to  this  extremity  he  utterly 
denied.  If  in  reference  to  any  other  great 
state  in  Europe,  it  had  been  proved  to  him, 
that  its  public  credit  stood  very  high, — 
that  its  revenue  was  increasing,  without 
any  increase  of  taxes,  that  its  population 
was  increasing  in  numbers  with  a  rapidity 
unparalleled  in  any  long-settled  country, 
and  that  its  internal  improvements  were 
keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  its  popu- 
lation ; — and  if,  notwithstanding  these  facts, 
he  had  been  told,  that  the  real  state  of  that 
country  was  deq^erate  and  hopeless;  be 
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should  have  mistrusted  the  accuracy  of  the 
assertion.  If  these  be  tlie  immediate  fore- 
runners of  decline,  decay,  and  ruin, 
what,  he  might  be  allowed  to  ask,  are 
the  steady  indications  of  increasing  wealthy 
power,  and  prosperity  ? 

Not  concurring^  therefore,  in  the 
gloomy  view,  not  disnoayed  by  the  mys- 
terious and  fearful  forebodings  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  be  could  not  con- 
sent, under  a  pressure  which  he  trusted 
would  be  temporary,  to  break  down  the 
best  hopes,  and  to  destroy  the  public 
credit,  of  the  country.  If  after  all  the 
dangers  we  bad  defied,  all  the  difficulties 
which  we  had  overcome,  and  all  the  trials 
which  our  fortitude  and  firmness  had  met 
unappalled,  during  a  war  of  twenty  years, 
—it  aAer  we  had  terminated  that  long 
struggle  in  a  manner  which  had  raised  the 
name  and  character  of  England  to  a 
height  which  no  other  country  ever  at- 
tained, we  were,  in  a  moment  of  despon- 
dency, to  dash  away,  for  ever,  one  of  the 
main  resources  which  have  /aised  us  to 
that  proud  distinction— a  resource  which 
h  well  described  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  as  *<  that  public 
credit  in  the  maintenance  of  which  all  the 
best  interests  of  this  kingdom  are  equally 
involved,  and  by  a  steady  adherence  to 
the  principles  whereof  we  have  attained 
and  can  alone  expect  to  preserve  our  high 
station  amongst  the  nations  of  the  worid,*' 
— he  should  then  make  it  his  earnest  en- 
treaty to  those  with  whom  he  had  acted 
in  public  life,  he  should  call  upon  them  by 
the  reverence  which  they  felt  for  the  cha- 
racter and  memory  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and,  he 
might  add,  by  their  regard  for  their  own 
fair  fatne,  not  to  lend  themselves  to  puH 
down  this  monument  of  our  greatness  and 
our  strength ;  and  if  unfortunately,  the 
House  should  resolve  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  sustained,  to  leave  to  other  nands  the 
unhallowed  task  of  its  demolition. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  was  not  in  the 
House  on  any  of  the  evenings  when  Mr. 
Peel's  bill  was  in  its  progress  through  par- 
liament, except  on  tne  third  reading,  and 
it  was  too  late  then  to  enter  on  discussions 
in  which  he  had  previously  taken  no  part. 
He  was  absent  from  severe  and  dangerous 
illness. 

Colonel  Dtmei  began  by  remarking  on 
the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  come  down  to 
comment  on  a  speech  delivered  several 
days  ago,  while  he  made  no  adequate 
reply  to  wh|^  had  been  aaid  in  the  debate 
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of  that  evening.  He  expressed  hit  sur- 
prise at  the  apathy  with  which  honourable 
members  who  were  complaining  bo  loudly 
of  agricultural  distress,  had  heard  the 
paltry  reductions  now  stated  in  the  speech 
of  the  noble  marquis.  Were  their  feel- 
ings entirely  changed?  Could  they  be 
satisfied  with  the  measures  proposed? 
The  hon.  member  then  proceeded  to  make 
some  observations  on  the  efiect  produced 
by  the  change  in  the  currency^  and  other 
causes  of  the  public  distress*  He  con- 
tended, that  the  temporary  appropriation 
of  the  sinking  fund,  or  the  remission  of 
an  amount  of  taxes  equivalent  to  it,  in 
the  present  distressed  state  of  the  coun- 
try, so  far  from  destroying  public  credit, 
would  be  the  best  means  of  supporting  it, 
especially  when  coupled  with  retrench- 
ment and  economy  in  every  branch  of  the 
pubh'c  expenditure.  The  remaining  taxes 
would  thereby  be  more  productive ;  capi- 
tal would  increase,  the  revenue  would 
rise,  and  with  the  return  of  general  pros- 
perit;^,  the  public  creditor  would  be  more 
certain  of  bebg  ultimately  paid,  than  if 
the  present  fund  were  drained  from  the 
nation  in  the  hour  of  its  distress. 
.  Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had  not  intended  to 
claim  the  indulgence  of  the  House  at  that 
late  hour,  but  l)p  oould  not  refrain  from 
making  a  few  observations  on  the  speech 
of  the  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman ;  and,  on  the 
extraordinary  proceeding,  he  believed 
somewhat  novel,  of  coming  down  with  an 
answer  to  a  speech  delivered  a  week  be- 
fore. .  He  had  endeavoured  to  lead  the 
House  from  the  subject  which  was  before 
it,  by  treating  the  argument  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  in  a  most  uncandid 
maqner.  The  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  in  itself  full  of  contradic- 
tions. The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
distressed  state  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests in  1816,  from  which  he  said  it  re- 
covered when  left  to  itself.  But  what 
was  the  conclusion  to  whidi  he  came  with 
respect  to  the  agricultural  question  i  He 
said  he  would  not  leave  the  agricultural 
interest  to  itself,  as  he  had  done  the  ma- 
nufacturing inteitests,  to  recover  from  the 
depression  under  which  it  at  present  la- 
boured ;  but  wished  to  resort  to  the  wild 
scheme  of  borrowing  four  millions  from 
the  Bank,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  com 
with  the  poblip  money.  He  woiud  not 
leave  the  agricultural,  like  the  manufae- 
luring  interest,  ta  find  iu  natural  level; 
but  tbeuij^t  that  itr  distrees  mi^t  be 
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removed    by    government    purchasing 
com  and  placing  it  in  granaries.     [Here 
Mr.  Husklsson   expressed  his    dissent]. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  certainly 
admitted  that  such  a  scheme  formed  part 
of  the  plan  for  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  interest ;  and  although 
he  had  conceded  that  it  was  an  absurd 
project,  and  had  ridiculed  it  in  strong 
terms,  he  at  length  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  on  the  whole,  it  ought  to  be> 
tried.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  mis-re* 
presented  what  had  fallen  from  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  when  he  said  that  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  attributed  all  the  t 
difficulties  of  the  country  to  taxation.  His' 
hon.  and  learned  friend  said,  that  taxation 
abridged  the  comforts  of  the  people,  and 
lessened  their  means  of  consumption  of  • 
cprn.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  himself 
admitted  that  taxation  was  an  evil  in  the. 
abstract.  If  it  was  an  evil  in  the  abstract,/ 
he  would  wish  to  know  what  it  was  in 
practice.    Both  the  noble  marquis  and  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  dealt  unfairly 
with  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  when* 
they  assumed  that  he  had  declared  taxa- 
tion to  be  the  cause  of  low  prices..      Ho' 
had  stated  no  more  than  had  been  ad- 
vanced from  the  other  side ;  namely,  that 
the  effect  of  taxation  was,  to  abridge  the 
comforts  of  the  people,  and  to  increase 
their  difficulties ;  and  he  did  not  think  it 
possible  gravely  to  deny  that  position. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  aeain  misrepre*' 
sented  the  intentions  of  liis  hon.  and' 
learned  friend,  when  he  stated  that  the^ 
latter  wished  to  destroy   public   credit.' 
The  expression  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  upon  which  that  misrepresentation 
was  founded,'was,  he  believed,  couched  in: 
the  following  words :— "  that  he  desired 
to  be  understood  as  wishing  to  do  away 
with  all   the  system  called  the  sinking 
fund,   except  so  far  as  would  allow  the 
immediate  application  of  a  surplus  of  re- 
venue over  expenditure  for  the  purpose 
of  instantly  reducing   the  debt."      He- 
would  appeal  to  the  House  whether  that 
passage  could  bear  the  constraction  which 
had  been  put  upon  it.    With  respect  to 
the  sinking  funa,  he  was  decided^  with 
his  learned  friend,  of  opinion,  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  continued  on  the  footing  on 
which  it  at  present  stood.    He  was  cer-^ 
tain  that  some  good  might  be  effected,  if 
all  the  surplus  were  to  be  immediately  ap- 
plied to  purchasing  a  certain  portion  of  the 
debt,  instead  of  teing  left  at  the  discre- 
lioa  of  bis  majesty's  ministers  to  be  im** 
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properly  squandered,  at  he  would  prove 
it  to  be,  by  the  right  hon.  gentlemen  op- 
posite.—-He  would  now  say  a  few  words 
with  respect  to  the  plan  which  had  been 
brought  forward  that  night  by  ministers. 
The  pobh'c  had  waited  with  the  utmost 
anxiety  to  know  what  propositions  minis- 
ters would  bring  forward.  He  had  never 
known  eicpectation  raised  so  high  as  it 
had  been  on  the  present  oecasion,  both 
witXiin  and  without  the  walls  of  that 
House«  They  had  now  got  the  plan  of 
ministers,  and  what  was  it?  He  would 
maintain  that  it  was  a  delusion,  and  that 
no  folly  could  equal  that  of  those  persons 
who  were  inclined  to  depend  upon  the 
statements  of  the  noble  marquis.  To 
prove  how  the  noble  marquis  had  before 
deceived  the  House,  and  how  little  reli- 
ance was  to  be  placed  upon  his  present 
aasertions,  he  would  remind  the  House  of 
what  the  noUe  marquis  had  stated  on  for- 
mer occasions.  The  House  had  before 
been  mad  enough  implicitly  to  believe  the 
noble  marquis,  and  had  been  deceived  by 
him ;  but  he  entreated  the  country  gen- 
tlemen not  to  allow  themselves  to  conti* 
nue  in  errori  until  destruction  had  over- 
taken them.  He  begged  of  the  Housa 
not  to  put  trust  in  the  declarations  of  the 
noble  marquis,  and  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  Ha  would  show  the  House 
the  credit  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
deserved,  as  soon  as  he  had  disposed  of 
the  noble  marquis.  In  tlie  year  ISl?^ 
the  expense  of  the  half-pay  amounted  to 
650,000^  The  noble  marquis  then  stated, 
that  it  would  gradually  be  diminished-— 
not  only  by  the  death  of  individuals,  but 
from  the  circumstanoe  of  persons  who  had 
a  claim  upon  the  Aind  being  appointed  to 
situations  of  active  service  as  they  should 
become  vacant*  How  had  the  noble  mar* 
quis's  statement  been  borne  out  by  events  ? 
The  half-pay  now  amounted  to  900,00(tf. 
In  1819,  tae  noble  marquis  stated,  that  the 
expenditure  of  the  country,  according  to 
the  estimates  for  that  year,  would  amount 
to  15,522,581^,  when  it  appeared  from 
the  annual  finaooe  aocounts,  that  the  ac- 
tual expenditure  was  17,884,402/.  In 
1818,  the  ministerial  estimates  were  cal- 
oalated  at  15,727,212/. ;  it  appeared  from 
the  accounts,  that  the  expenditure  for 
that  year  was  16  millions  and  a  half.  In 
1619,  the  estimates  were  15,522^)00/.  and 
the  actual  expenditure  was  17f884s4C2/. 
In  1820,  the  estimates  were  16,678,000/. 
and  the  expenditure  was  16,725,000/. 
Thus  it  would  be  seen,  that  every  year 
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the  expenditure  exceeded  the  esttmatee 
of  the  noble  marquis.  After  having  been 
so  often  deceived,  would  the  country  gen- 
tlemen allow  themselves  to  be  agam  de- 
luded? Did  they  desire  a  remedy  for 
their  distress  similar  to  the  panacea  of  last 
session  ?-»The  hon.  gentleman  then  made 
some  observations,  to  show  the  inutility  of 
the  sinking  fund  under  existing  circum- 
stances. When  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  imposition  of 
3,000,000/.  of  new  taxes,  had  expressed 
his  expectation  of  obtaining  a  surplus  of 
five  millions,  he  (Mr.  H.)  had  stated,  that 
no  surplus  to  that  amount  would  be  ob- 
tained, even  if  ten  millions  of  taxes  should 
be  laid  on.  His  opinion  was,  that  the 
ministers  would  expend  all  the  money  they 
could  collect,  and  that  no  efiectual  reduc- 
tion of  expense  would  take  place,  until 
pariiament  took'  away  the  supply.  The 
event  had  proved  that  he  was  right ;  for 
in  the  year  ending  January,  1821,  the 
surplus  amounted  to  only  950,000/.  He 
had  been  exceedingly  surprised  to  l)ear 
the  noble  marquis  speak  of  the  general 

f prosperity  of  all  the  branches  of  the  pub- 
ic wealth,  excepting  agriculture.  What 
wis  the  state  of  the  colanies  ?  What  was 
the  state  of  our  manufactures  ?  He  de- 
nied that  the  manufkctqring  interest  ge- 
nerally was  in  a  flourishing  condition.  In 
several  branches  of  manufactures  only  a 
bare  profit  could  be  obtained.  He  could 
prove  the  statement  of  the  noble  marquis 
to  be  founded  on  error.  The  noble  marquis 
founded  his  calculations  on  official  returns 
of  the  value  of  exports,  which  generally 
considerably  exceeded  the  real  value  of 
the  articles  exported.  If  hon.  members 
confided  in  the  noble  lord,  after  the  expo- 
sition which  he  had  made,  they  would  ex- 
hibit the  ne  ^Uts  ultra  of  credulity.— He 
could  not  retrain  from  noticing  the  allu- 
sions which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
spoke  last  had  made  to  popular  assem- 
blies* Notwithstanding  the  taunts  which 
he  had  directed  against  assemblies  in  Co* 
vent-garden,  he  would  tell  him,  that  each 
of  the  many  thousand  persons  who  com- 
posed the  meeting  at  that  place  the  other 
dav,  were  as  capable  of  judging  of  the 
subject  before  the  House  as  he  was ;  and 
he  could  farther  inform  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  that  if  he  had  at  that  meeting 
made  use  of  the  same  expressions  which 
be  bad  that  night  uttered,  he  would  not 
liave  been  backed  so  well  as  he  had  been 
in  that  House.  He  was  convinced  that 
if  that  House  bad  that  night  been  coin« 
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yaied  of  500  boaest   tradesnieti,   they 
would  have  immediately  scouted  the  doc- 
trines of  the  noble  marquis^  and  the  state- 
ments    of    the    right    hon.    gentlemas 
{Hear,  and  a  laugh].    The  noble  lord's 
plan  of  lending  money  to  the  overseers  of 
the  poor   would»  from  one  end  of  the 
oounlry  to  the  other,  excite  nothing  but 
eobtempt.    It  was  made  a  boast,  too«  that 
the  loan   was  to  be  in  gold — ^as  if  that 
were  now  a  matter  of  any  importance, 
when  every   Dank   note  was  exchange- 
fible  for  gold  com.    The  plan  would  be  a 
certain  loss  to  the  country.    It  would  de- 
range all  the  means  which  otherwise  ex- 
isted of  bringing  the  agricultural  interest 
to  a  leveL   This  meddling  with  the  money 
market  was  contrary  to  all  sound  princi- 
ples* and  also  contrary  to  those  which  had 
been  laid  down  by  the  right  hon.  gentle* 
map    opposite.      The    finances    of  this 
country  were  in  a  state  of  complication 
and  derangement,  to  which  nothing  simi- 
lar was  to  be  found  in  the  financial  sys< 
.tems  of  any  state  of  £urope  or  of  Ame- 
violin     Could  any  body  tell  whether  there 
was  a  surplus  over  the  expenditure  of  the 
CDuniry  ?     No  :  that  was  impossible ;  the 
/ight  hon.  member,  when  questioned  on 
ihie  subject  by  the  hon.  member  for  Wor- 
cester, could  not  tell  what  was  the  amount 
ef  surplus  revenue,  or  whether  any  sur- 
plus existed.     He  would  put  it  to  the 
.country  gentlemen,  whether  it  was  their 
intention  now,  to  allow  26,000,000/.  for 
carrying  on  the  same  services,  which  in 
the  year  1792  required  only  7,000,000/. 
Allowing  for   what   was   called  a  dead 
weight  of  4,500,000/.  or  5,000,000/.,  he 
could  show  that  reductions  might  easily 
be  made  to  the  amount  of  from  JfiOOflOci. 
to  10,000,000/.      So  far  from  the  plan 
proposed  being  likely  to  prove  satisfac- 
tory, it -was  one  which  would  most  cruelly 
disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  coun- 
try, and  he  would  state  confidently,  that 
it  could  not  be  carried  into  effect. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  said 
accouDtt  were  laid  on  the  table. 
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Mondajff  Ttbruary  18. 

Aoftioui/TORAL  PisTBEss.]  Lord 
S^tffidd  rose  to  present  a  petition  from 
tb«  owners  and  ocouplert  of  land  in  the 
coiMity  of  Norfolk.  The  petition  com- 
plained of  Agricultural  distress^  stated 
lanation  lo  be  the  principal  cause,  and 
.  iH'ayed  for  retrenchment  of  the  expendi- 
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twrfe,  redaction  of  the  pubUe  burthens*  and 
tor  parliamentary  reform.    He  congratu- 
lated himself,  that  on  the  day  of  his  taking 
his  seat  among  their  lord&hips,  he  should 
have  to  stand  before  them  as  the  repror 
aentative  of  the  important  county  of  Nor- 
folk— a  eounty  lately  so  distinguished  for 
agricultural  opulence,  but  now,  unfortu- 
nately, reduced  to  a  state  of  the  greatest 
distress.    Many  causes  had  heed  assigned 
by  different  persons;  but  it  would  be  suf- 
ficient for  him  to  notice  what  the  peti-* 
tioners    supposed    to    be    the    principal 
causes,  ana  the  remedies  they  proposed 
to  apply*    The  principal  cause  w^,  the 
oppressive  burthen  of  taxation,  occasioned 
by  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  go- 
vernment.   This  had  spread  that  distress 
through    the  country  which   was   eserj 
where  felt.    But  more  particularly  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk.    There  might  be  per- 
sons not  affected  by  it,  but  it  must  be  those 
who  received  salaries,   emoluments  and 
pensions  from  the  public.  Never  was  there 
a  more  respectpble  meeting  assembled  in 
the  eounty  of  Norfolk.    The  persons  who 
composed  it  had  a  }ust  right  and  title  to 
represent  the  sentiments  of  the  county,  if 
the  ownership  and  occupation  of  the  prin- 
cipal number  of  acres  it  contains  might 
give  that  right.    But,  unfortunately,  their 
acres  had  followed,  the  fate  of  the  Bank 
paper,  which  was  gx>od  as  long  as  it  passed 
current.    The  acres  of  Norfolk  now  pro- 
duced nothing  to  their  owners,  and  were 
like  discredited  paper  of  no  value.    This 
meeting  consisted  of  persons  of  all  parties^ 
and  many  who  were  of  no  party  what- 
ever ;  and  yet,  in  a  meetine  thus  consti- 
tuted, the  call  for  retrenchment  and  re- 
duction of  taxation  was  unanimous.   Both 
the  members  for  the  county  were  present, 
and  one  of  them,  a  gentleman  who  had 
always  supported  the  present  administra- 
tion   (Mr.   Wodehouse),   concurred   in 
opinion  with  the  meeting,  that  reduction 
of  taxation  was  the  only  remedy  for  the 
existing  distress.     The  opinion  of  the 
meeting  was,   that  the  duties  on  malti 
candles,  soap,  &c.,  ought  to  be  in  the 
first  instance  reduced.    The  petition,  be- 
sides praying  for  reduction  of  taxation, 
also   prayed  for  parliamentary  reform. 
Before  he  noticed  that  subject  more  par*^ 
ticulafly,hemtt8t  obs^ve,  that  many  per- 
sons believed  it  to  be  impossible  for  par- 
Ifament  to  give  relief  by  retrenchment; 
for  such  relief,  they  supposed,  cpu)d  not 
be  obtained  without  a  sweeping  system  of 
reduction,  which  they  were  persuaded  no 
2  G 
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mioisters  could  support  and  retain  their 
places.  Hence  followed  the  opinion  that 
a  reform  of  parliament  was  the  only  means 
of  obtaining  a  reduction  of  taxation.  The 
meetine  was  unanimous  as  to  taxation 
being  the  cause  of  the  distress ;  and,  on 
the  subject  of  reform,  the  dissenters  did 
not  exceed  five  in  the  hundred.  He  had 
Bot  been,  in  the  fir^t  instance,  anxious 
about  the  question  of  reform  at  the  meet- 
ing. He  thought  it,  however,  of  import- 
ance to  obtain  from  persons  of  weight  in 
the  county,  a  declaration  that  taxation 
was  the  cause  of  the  existing  distress,  ea- 
peciaH^  wlien  it  came  from  those  who  had 
never  mtased  any  opportunity  of  increas- 
ing that  expenditure  which  formed  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  taxation.  How  taxation  was 
to  be  effectually  reduced  without  parlia- 
mentary reform,  it  was  for  such  persons 
to  explain.  With  respect  to  parliamen- 
tary reform,  it  was  often  objected  to 
it,  that  those  who  supported  it  differed  in 
opinion.  This  might  be  said  with  equal 
truth  of  many  other  questions;  but 
though  the  friends  of  reform  might  differ 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  ought  to  be 
carried,  there  certainly  was  no  diff*erence 
among  them  as  to  the  necessity  of  com- 
mencing the  work.  He  was  not  one  of 
those  who  advocated  a  sweeping  reform  ; 
but  he  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
rendering  the  House  of  Commons  more 
fully  and  fairly  the  representatives  of  the 

f>eople.  He  was  sanguine  enough  to  be- 
ieve  that  the  word  <*  reform''  would  soon 
be  in  the  mouth  of  every  independent  in- 
dividual in  the  country.  He  approved 
of  the  question  being  brought  forward 
and  publicly  discussed,  but  was  always 
against  its  being  agitated  in  a  violent 
manner,  because  such  agitation  afforded 
pretexts  for  curtailing  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people.  There  was  no- 
thing therefore  he  more  condemsed  than 
tumultuous  assemblies.  What  had  con- 
vinced him  of  the  necessity  of  parlia- 
Ynentary  reform,  was,  tlie  neglect  of  par- 
liament to  inquire  into  grievances.  One 
or  two  remarkable  instances  of  that 
neglect,  which  had  recently  occurred,  he 
would  mention.  The  first  to  which  he 
would  allude  was,  the  Manchester  outrage. 
The  refusal  to  inquire  into  that  atrocious 
transaction  would  be  sufficient  to  induce 
iiim  to  advocate  parliamentary  reform, 
even  if  no  other  reason  for  it  existed.  He 
would  support  any  administration  that 
made  a  beginning  in  the  work  of  re- 
form t  but  would  give  his  voice  to  none 
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that  refused  to  make  a  commencemenn 
He  had  visited  the  district  where  that  out* 
ra^e  was  committed — he  had  made  in- 
quiry respecting  it,  and  he  was  convinced 
that  the  people  met  with  no  view  to  mis- 
chief. I'he  best  proof  of  this  was  their 
conduct  in  assembling,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  acted  when  attacked  by  a  mi- 
litary force.  The  next  occurrence  which 
impressed  him  with  the  necessity  of  par- 
liamentary reform  was,  the  proceedings 
against  the  Queen.  One  other  circum- 
stance he  should  mention  which  arose  out 
of  the  last— he  meant  the  dismissal  of  sir 
Robert  Wilson  from  his  majesty's  service. 
In  recommending  those  measures,  he  did 
not  doubt  that  ministers  had  acted  with 
integrity.  He  sincerely  believed  that  the 
advice  they  had  given,  whether  with  re- 
gard to  the  thanks  to  the  Manchester 
magistrates,  to  the  proceedings  against 
the  illustrious  personage  he  had  mentioned, 
or  to  the  dismissal  of  the  gallant  generah, 
had  been  conscientiously  given  on  their 
view  of  the  different  cases  at  the  time. 
What  he  complained  of  was,  that  thej 
had  acted  with  great  and  breathless  rash- 
ness. He  firmly  believed  that  they  would 
now  gladly  recall  those  acts  if  they  could. 
Lurd  Cakhorpe  concurred  in  all  the  alle- 
gations of  the  petitioners  as  to  the  extent 
of  agricultural  distress.  He  was  induced 
to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  subject, 
because  he  was  compelled  to  acknowledge, 
from  the  state  of  public  feeling,  which 
he  had  witnessed  at  the  county  of  Suffolk 
meeting,  that  that  feeling  was  decidedly 
in  favour  of  retrenchment,  and  of  some 
degree  of  parliamentary  reform.  At  the 
meeting  to  which  he  alluded,  and  which 
was  attended  by  persons  of  property  and 
independence  in  the  county,  a  most  una- 
nimous vote  was  given  for  retrenchment. 
The  unanimity  of  the  meeting  was  in  some 
measure  interrupted,  by  what  appeared 
to  him  an  unseasonable  resolution  in  fa- 
vour of  reform.  This  resolution  was  car- 
ried hj  a  great  majority ;  bot,  whether  it 
met  with  the  concurrence  of  the  principal 
land-owners  who  were  present,  he  could 
not  ascertain,  because  it  was  agreed  to 
with  acclamation  by  the  majority.  The 
manner  in  which  the  resolution  was  voted, 
left  no  doubt  of  the  general  concurrence 
of  the  great  bodv  of  the  people  in  the 
opinion  that  parliamentary  reform  was 
necessary.  But  he  was  convinced  that 
the  opinion  was  growing  in  other  classes, 
and  that  it  had  spread  itself  through  the 
well-educated  and  welUinformed  part  of 
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tke  commonity*  In  that  moat  important 
class  of  society,  a  disposition  in  favour  of 
parliamentary  reform,  manifestly  prevailed. 
This  opinion  had  most  decidedly  shown 
itself  within  the  last  six  years.  To  what 
its  growth  was  owing,  he  did  not  pretend 
to  say ;  but  of  its  exisreiKe  there  could  be 
no  doubt.  At  the  Suffolk  meeting  the 
vote  for  retrenchment  was  unanimous :  and 
aAer  the  pledge  for  reductions  which  had 
been  given  at  the  dose  of  the  last  sessidn, 
this  resolution,  had  there  even  been  no  vote 
is  favour  of  reform,  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  there  was  not  such  a 
confidence  in  the  intentions  of  parliament 
as  their  lordships  must  wish  to  see  prevail. 
This  want  of  confidence,  he  believed,  arose 
from  a  belief  of  excessive  influence  being 
employed  by  government  to  carry  certain 
measures.  The  necessity  of  working  by 
influence  produced  inconsistency  in  the 
measures  of  government ;  and  it  was  not 
surprising  that  what  the  well-informed 
called  inconsistency  should  by  the  more 
Ignorant  be  denounced  as  corruption. 
The  want  of  confidence  which  now  so 
generally  prevailed  did  not  arise  from  any 
doubt  of  the  probity  of  the  noble  earl  at 
the  head  of  his  majesty's  sovernment ;  but 
the  more  men  of  information  and  respecta- 
bility believed  ministers  to  be  sincere,  the 
more,  were  they  obliged  to  look  around 
them  for  the  causes  which  prevented  re- 
trenchment, and  the  adoption  of  an  effec- 
tual system  of  economy.  The  obstacles 
appeared  to  resolve  themselves  into  a 
system  of  influence,  which  had  for  many 
years  been  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  car- 
rying on  the  business  of  the  state.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  some  influence 
was  not  necessary ;  but  he  was  convinced 
that  only  the  influence  which  fairly  be- 
longed to  official  situations  was  required 
in  this  country.  He  was  convinced  that, 
with  the  principles  and  feelings  which 
prevailed  among  the  great  mass  of  the 
welUinformed  people  or  this  country,  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  an  administration 
being  overthrown  by  the  abandonment  of 
parliamentary  influence.  By  relinquishing 
that  influence,  ministers  would  remove 
from  their  measures  the  character  of  in- 
consistency. Were  it  not  for  influence, 
they  might  be  expected  to  act  in  unison 
with  public  opinion,  without  being  forced 
to  yield  to  it  apparently  against  their  own 
judgment ;  as  they  did  last  session,  when 
a  declaration  in  favour  of  retrenchment 
was  wrung  from  them.  By  keeping  public 
^10100  in  view,  they  wouM  be  batter  able 


to  carry  on  the  business  of  governmentf 
than  by  the  inconsistency  which  the  flue-, 
tuations  and  contradictions  of  parliamen- 
tary influence  produced.    What  greater 
proofs  of  inconsistency  could  be  wanted* 
than   the    changeable    measures   which 
had  been    adopted    or    proposed    with 
respect    to    agriculture  ?      What   con- 
fidence could  the  petitioners  have  in  the 
intentions  of  government,  when  they  found 
that  the  chief  minister  of  the  Crown  in 
another  place  had  proposed  to  introduce 
those  modifications  of  the  corn-bill  which' 
were  rejected  last  session  ?     Th(  slight 
degree  in  which  public  opinion  operated 
on  parliament  was  evident  from  what  had 
passed  last  session ;  for  the  recommenda- 
tion of  retrenchment,  which  then  came 
from  a  committee  of  the  other  House, 
would  certainly  have  been  made  at  least 
one  year  sooner,  had  public  opinion  been 
attended  to.    The  noble  lord  then  advert- 
ed to  the  state  of  the  law  respecting  the 
importation   of  foreign   corn,  which   he 
strongly-  condemned,  and  observed,  that 
he  should  rejoice  in  any  alteration  of  the 
corn-laws  which  would  remove  the  glaring 
inconsistencies  which    prevailed   on   the 
subject  of  importation. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Monday f  February  18, 

Agricultural  Distress.]  Mr, 
Lockhari,  in  presejating  a  petition  from 
certain  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  in  the 
two  parishes  of  Repton  and  Gresley,  took 
occasion  to  observe,  that  unless  some  plan 
were  devised  for  the  relief  -of  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  more  efiectual  than  that 
which  was  supported  by  the  noble  marquis, 
the  clergy  would  shortly  be  without  en- 
dowroents,  the  landed  proprietors  without 
rentals,  the  poor  without  relief,  and  the 
sources  of  every  charitable  institution 
would  be  annihilated.  To  show  the  dis- 
tress which  affected  the  labouring  classea 
at  present,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to 
state  one  fact.  A  gaol  had  been  built  at 
Bury,  in  Suffolk,  for  the  reception  of  80 
prisoners;  but,  at  present,  it  was  filled  by 
200  individuals,  60  of  whom  were  labour- 
ers. They  had  been  committed  for  poach- 
ing ;  and  It  was  a  fact,  that  the  labourers 
went  out  poaching  in  the  open  day,  for 
the  purpose  of  being,  apprehended;  aa 
they  preferred  the  aupport  which  was  af- 
forded to  them  in  gaol  to  the  want  an4 
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misery  they  were  compelled  to  eneouDter 
at  tbeir  own  dwellings. 

Saving  Banks.]  Mr.  Ricardo  pre* 
seated  a  petition  from  Mr.  John  Woodson 
wboy  he  observed,  had  taken  a  great  deal 
of  pains  in  examining  into  the  best  mode 
of  relieving  the  poor,  and  who  was  of 
opinion  that  the  principle  on  which  the 
Mving  banks  were  at  present  conducted 
was  not  the  most  beneficial  that  could  be 
devised.  He  conceived  it  would  be  much 
better,  if  those  who  vested  their  money  in 
Cbese  l^ks  were  paid  by  way  of  annuity, 
but  at  0  less  rate  of  interest  than  was 
now  given.  Their  money  might  be  allowed 
to  accumulate,  and  thus  a  comfortable  pro- 
vision would  be  insured  to  them,  when 
they  arrived  at  an  advanced  age.  He 
(MTr.  R.)  thought  the  plan  deserved  the 
attention  of  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Cunoen  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  petitioner,  was  likely 
to  be  attended  with  most  beneficial  effects. 
It  would  be  particularly  serviceable  to  un- 
married servants,  who  might  be  able  to  lay 
by  small  sums  of  money*  As  the  Saving 
banks  were  now  conducted,  they  only 
operated  beneficially  for  chose  persons  who 
were  able  to  spare  comparatively  krge 
sums,  but  were  of  very  little  use  to  the 
mere  labourer. 

Committee  of  Supply.]  On  the  or- 
der of  the  day  for  going  into  a  Committee 
of  Supply,  to  which  the  accounts  of  fix- 
chequer  bills  and  Irish  Treasury  bills  were 
referred, 

Sir  J.  Newport  said,  that  the  estimates 
should  be  laid  on  the  table,  before  they 
proceeded  to  a  vole  of  supply  for  the 
Navy. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  necessary  documents  would  be 
ready  in  thecourse  of  a  few  days,  and  would 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  members. 

Sir  G.  Warrender  remarked,  that  the 
vote  in  question  was  a  mere  matter  of  course. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  with  respect  to 
the  vote  for  the  Navy,  which  the  hon. 
baronet  stated  to  be  a  mere  vote  of  course, 
he  could  not  agree  to  proceed  with  it  un- 
til the  estimates  were  before  the  House. 
This  was  the  first  vote  of  supply  in  the 
present  sessions,  and  the  House  must  see 
now  utterly  impossible  it  was  to  decide 
on  the  nature  and  propriety  of  the  charges 
contained  in  that  vote,  unless  a  full  esti- 
mate were  laid  before  them.  In  the  ac- 
count which  had  been  prifttedi  he  found 
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only  large  items ;  sach^  for  inslaace,  si 
21,000  men  at  ^/.  Ss.  Sd.  per  man  per 
month,  without  any  explanatioa  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  employed* 
Until  last  year  no  return  was  made  of^^the 
number  of  marines,  amounting  to  8,000 
men.  Why  was  not  a  similar  retummade 
now?  Why  were  they  not  informed  of 
the  number  of  marines*  the  number  of 
seamen  and  the  number  of  general  offi- 
cers? Was  it  right  that  they  shouM 
allow  251.  per  day  to  be  paid  to  certain 
general  officers  at  the  head  of  the  oMwines  ? 
In  drawing  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
this  particular  expenditure,  he  did  not 
wish  to  strike  off  any  fair  emolument  that 
might  be  due  to  that  individuaL  All  he 
contended  for  was,  the  necessity  of 
having  proper  estimatca  before  them.  If 
they  continued  to  vote  large  sums  in  a 
lump,  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  waste 
of  the  public  money.  On  a  former  oc- 
casion, when  be  made  an  inquiry  into  a 
charge  of  7S<000/.  for  recruiting,  the  se- 
cretary at  war  refused  to  give  him  any 
inibrmstion,  and  hurried  on  the  commit** 
tee,  though  it  was  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  It  should  net  however  be  bis 
fault,  if,  in  future,  proper  informatioa 
were  not  laid  before  the  House.  Before 
the  Speaker  left  the  chair,  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  move  for  a  return  of  the  numbev 
of  officers  on  the  marine  staff,  the  number 
of  marines,  and  the  total  expense  of  that 
department.  In  voting  the  wages  for  the 
navy,  he  meant  to  inquire  whether  any 
additional  number  of  secretaries  had  been 
appointed  at  the  different  naval  stations^ 
and  what  was  the  number  of  individuate 
on  the  naval  staE  On  one  item  he  meant 
to  take  the  sense  of  the  House.  He  al- 
luded to  the  sum  of  4,000^.  per  annum, 
which  was  paid  to  sir  A.  Cochrane,  who 
commanded  two  ships  at  Plymouth.  A 
similar  sum  was  also  paid  to  another  ad- 
miral, who  commanded  three  ships  at 
Portsmouth.  These  duties  were  formerly 
executed  for  1, 500k  a  year.  The  officer 
who  commanded  a  ship  of  war,  two  fri- 
gates,  and  a  sloop,  at  Portsmouth,  had 
two  secretaries.  Now,  he  could  not  con- 
ceive the  necessity  of  employing  that  num- 
ber. The  hon.  baronet  muit  be  aware  that 
the  committee  of  finance,  in  1817,  when 
speaking  of  the  charge  for  the  wear  and  tear 
of  ships,  had  asked,  with  a  strong  expression 
of  surprise,  how  it  was  possible  that  that 
oharge  could  be  so  great  i  What  was  the 
diflference  between  the  number  of  seemeaf 
oalled  for  in  the  present  year,  and-  th^ 
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nmnbtr  voted  in  1817  ?  Tbtve  wts  only 
•  difference  of  1 ,000  aen.  The  reduction 
of  expense  on  the  whole  naTal  ettablish« 
ment  in  the  present  year,  as  oompared 
wiib  1817,  waa  onlj  l«23nd  pm  of  the 
whole.  In  1817,  it  waa  1,866,000/.;  it 
was  now  1,781,000/.  The  sum  voted  for 
peovinioDS  was  now  582,000/. ;  in  1817.  it 
waa  550,000/. ;  but  at  the  latter  period 
aah  beef  was  from  10/.  to  12/.  a  tierce, 
whereas  it  was  now  only  about  5/«  There 
were,  of  the  marine  force,  a  body  of 
6,000  men  on  shore ;  the  TOte  fbr  wlioae 
waeea  and  sustenance  oiigKl  to  be  placed 
under  a  specific  head.  In  fJMSt,  the  paper 
that  had  been  laid  on  the  tf^le  of  the 
House,  relative  to  the  vote  for  the  naval 
service,  was  a  rough  eafctmat«,  on  which 
DO  man  could  come  to  a  correct  conclu- 
sion.  Every  charge  in  the  present  year 
appeared  to  be  the  same  that  was  made  tn 
the  last,  except  in  the  Ordnance.  The 
charge  for  powder  and  ball,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  peace  was  no  less  than 
9i5,000/i  What  had  the  committee  of  Fi- 
nance said  on  this  very  subject  ?  Tliey 
observed,  that  during  war,  the  expendi- 
ture under  the  head  of  ^  Ordnance  must 
be  very  considerable ;  but  they  felt  great 
aatisfaction  in  stating,  that  tn  time  of 
peace  it  must  be  conal^rAbly  reduced. 
In  tlM  year  the  expense  of  the  Ordnance 
was  brought  down  to  4««  per  man ;  but  it 
was  imm^iateiy  afterwards  increased  to 
7«.  per  man,  and  that  had  been  the  charge 
ever  since.  He  could  not  conceive  why 
ao  large  a  sum  as  95,000/.  should  be  paid 
under  this  head,  unless  the  officers  nred 
off  the  balls  for  their  amusement,  or  threw 
the  powder  overboard.  It  was  his  inten* 
ttoo  to  submit  three  distinct  motions  to 
the  House,  connected  with  the  subjects 
on  which  he  had  touched.  The  first,  for 
a  particular  account  of  the  expense  and 
number  of  the  marine  corps,  and  also  of 
t<)e  navy,  under  their  respective  heads ; 
the  second,  for  a  statement  of  the  manner 
in  which  half  a  million  was  expended  fbr 
provisions;  and  the  third,  for  a  detailed 
return  of  the  expendittm  of  95,000/.  for 
powder  and  ball. 

Sir  G.  fVarrender  said,  that  in  the  com- 
ttiittee  of  supply  on  Friday,  he  would  give 
the  hon.  member  all  the  information  he 
wquired. 

Sir «/.  Yorlce  said,  that  if  the  advice  of 
die  hon.  member  were  pursued,  we  might 
A^  well  blow  up  our  dock-yards  and  bum 
^t  shtpa>  fbr  m  the  course  of  a  very  shott 
*uMe  we  ikktnMi  have  no  seamen.    It 


clear  that  the  hon.  member  kneiT  notihiag 
of  na?al  matters;  or  lie  would  not  at- 
tempt to  destroy  our  naval  system,  root 
and  branch. 

The  House  then  went  into  the  com« 
mittee  of  supply. 

Scotch  Commissary  CouRta.}  Lord 

A*  Hamilton  said,  he  rose  to  move  for 

leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  abolish  several 

useless  offices  in  Scotland^    The  House 

would  be  surpnsed   to  hear  that  those 

offices  had  be^  twice  reported  on  by  two 

separate  commissions,  freeing  that  they 

ought  to  be  abolished.    He  woultt  state, 

in  the  first  place,  what  the  offices  were  % 

secondly,  the  grounds  on  which  he  would 

move  that  they  should  be  abolished ;  and, 

thirdly,    the    meana  of  eflecting  it.    It 

would  be  necessary  to  travel  far  back, 

were  he  to  trace  minutely  the  origin  of 

those  offices.    They  were  remnants  oi  the 

old  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  in  the  coon^^ 

ties  of  Scotland,  and  were  conducted  by 

2S  commissaries,  who  succeeded  fo  tbe 

jurisdiction  of  the  Scotch  bi^opSb     There 

were  25  commiseary  clerks,  aM  23  pro^ 

curators  fiscal ;  not  paid,  it  was  true,  by 

government,  but   paid,   by  the  subject, 

nrom  whose  pockets  the  mon6y,  in  the 

shape  of  arbitrary  fees,  was  extracted. 

Now,  te  to  the  grounds  for  th6ir  aboliltoii, 

he  would  remind  the  House,  that  they 

were  dechired  not  only  useless  but  ineoo^ 

venient,  by  a  commttstOil  Uppointed  ad 

hmg  ago  as  the  year  I80S,  and  which  re* 

ported  in  1810 :  and  from  1810,  his  mil-« 

jcsty's  government  and  the  successive  lordti 

advocate  were  culpable  }ti  not  having  fol<« 

lowed    up  the  recommendation  of  that 

Report.    The  present  lord  advocate,  in-* 

deed,  had  the  least  share  of  blame ;  be* 

cause  he  had  been  the  least  time  in  office. 

The  noble  lord  then  proceeded  to  st^te  the 

substance  of  the  Report  of  1810,  by  which 

the  House  was  informed,  that  under  all 

the  circomstances,  the  ihferior  coditnis* 

sary  courts  were  not  only  useless,  but 

even  injurious  to  the  subject,  and  ought 

to  be  abolished,  and  their  jurisdiction 

transferred  to  thd  sheriffs'  cotrrt.    This 

Report,  which  ought  not  to  have  beeii 

neglected,  was  not  acted  upon  for  five 

years;  at  the  end  of  whith  time,  the  then 

lord  advocate  brought  in  a  bill,  whiclr, 

amon^  other  objects,  had  in  view  the 

abofitbn  of  those  courts  at  the  expiratioh 

of  twd  sAontbs  from  its  passing.    The  bin 

was  rend  a  first  time  on  the  mottoii  of  tfafe 

lord  alrocBtei  and,  he  belteirM,  a  lecond 
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time ;  but,  after  having  gone  so  far,  the 
learned  lord  abstracted  tne  bill  from  par« 
liament;  aod  why?  The  pretext  was, 
that  another  commission  on  those  offices 
had  been  moved  for ;  aod  the  lord  advo- 
cate hoped,  perhaps,  that  that  commission 
would  take  a  different  view  of  the  subject 
from,  what  the  former  one  did.  The 
second  report  was  made  in  1818;  and  not 
only  did  that  report  agree  with  the 
former,  but  it  stated,  that  the  number  of 
gross  and  flagrant  abuses  which  existed 
in  those  courts  ought  to  accelerate  their 
abolition.  The  bill  which  the  lord  advo« 
cate  introduced  in  1815,  had  not  only  for 
its  object  the  abolition  of  those  offices,  but 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  offices  of  procu- 
rators or  clerks  In  the  commissary  court. 
The  noble  lord  then  repeated  the  obser- 
vation of  the  reports  or  the  two  commis- 
sioners, contending,  thst  the  system  of 
abuse  and  fraud  which  was  stated  to  exist 
in  the  inferior  commissary  courts  called 
upon  parliament,  in  the  strongest  manner, 
for  their  abolition.  He  proceeded  to 
show,  that  there  were  payments  exacted 
in  the  shape  of  fees,  whicli  were  not  ascer- 
tained by  any  determinate  scale,  but  were 
at  the  discretion  of  the  officers.  He  then 
referred  to  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
commission,  which  went  to  prove  that 
there  was  no  fixed  rule  of  fees,  but  that 
they  varied  according  to  the  will  of  the 
clerk  and  of  the  parties  concerned;  and 
this  practice  had  been  going  on  for  14 
years,  notwithstanding  the  two  reports 
and  the  introduction  of  the  lord  advocate  s 
bill.  The  commission  stated,  that  the 
fees  were  not  only  improperly  exacted, 
but  were  in  some  instances  made  exor- 
bitant, with  a  view  to  proportionate  com- 
pensation, in  case  the  offices  should  be 
abolbhed.  But  if  the  learned  lord  would 
agree  to  the  abolition,  he  hoped  they 
should  not  materially  differ  as  to  the 
amount  of  compensation ;  for  no  one 
oould  suppose  that  where  such  abuse 
existed,  much  compensation  could  be 
claimed. — The  noble  lord  then  weot  on  to 
show  the  means  by  which  the  object  of 
his  motion  was  to  be  effected ;  and  ob- 
served, that  he  should  have  felt  himself 
inadequate  to  the  task  of  abolishing  above 
twenty  courts,  although  nuisances,  and 
transterring  their  jurisdictions,  if  be  had 
not  to  his  band  the  reports  of  the  com- 
missioners, and  the  bill  of  the  lord  advo- 
cate. There  might  be  some  few  who 
were  entitled  to  compensation ;  tut  the 
bulk  of  the  persons  affected  by  the  bill 
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had  no  claim  to  lUiy  whatever.  The  noble 
lord  then  moved,  «  That  leave  be  given 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  abolish  the  Inferior 
Commissary  Courts  of  Scotland.'* 

The  Lord  Advocate  said,  that  if  the 
noble  lord  had  communicated  with  him, 
either  in  the  House  or  out  of  it,  the  facts 
which  he  could  have  stated,  might  have  - 
precluded  the  necessity  of  the  present  ap-. 
plication.  He  begged  to  state,  that  he 
nad  been,  for  some  time  in  direct  com* 
munication  with  the  diffisrent  individuals 
concerned  in  the  offices  in  question,  and 
that  he  stood  prepared  to  submit,  in  the 
course  of  the  session,  the  same  description 
of  bill  which  the  noble  lord  asked  leave 
to  introduce.  Under  such  circumstances, 
he  trusted  the  noble  lord  would  withdraw 
his  motion. .  The  noble  lord  had  thrown, 
great  blame  upon  his  predecessors  in 
office,  for  their  neglect  of  the  measure  in 
question.  For  those  who  had  preceded 
him  he  could  not  speak ;  but  certainly  he 
took  no  blame  to  himself  for  delay.  He 
had  found  on  his  table,  when  he  succeeded 
to  his  office,  eight  reports  of  com- 
missioners proposing  different  reductions. 
That  any  man  should  consider  all  these 
reports  in  one  session  was  impossible; 
but  he  had  commenced,  and  he  meant  to 

fo  on  seriatitttf  until  they  were  finished, 
till  time  must  be  allowed.  It  might  na- 
turally be  supposed  that  all  the  parties 
concerned  were  anxious  to  have  their  cases 
individually  investigated.  One  of  the 
courts  at  present  sought  to  be  abolished 
was  a  court  for  the  recovery  of  debts 
under  5/.  That  court  might  at  once  be 
dispensed  with,  because  its  operation  was 
little  else  than  mischievous :  it  called  per- 
sons from  long  distances,  to  arrange  ni.at- 
ters  better  settled  by  local  jurisdiction ; 
and  abuse  having  existed,  it  might  be  got 
rid  of  without  compensation.  But  there, 
were  other  courts  attacked  by  the  measure 
now  proposed,  which  stood  in  a  situation 
extremely  different— courts,  as  to  which 
the  commissioners  had  reported,  that 
only  such  fees  as  were  reasonable  had 
been  taken.  Now,  to  the  officers  of  those 
courts,  compensation  would  be  insisted 
on ;  and  the  amount  of  that  compensation 
would  not  be  trifling,  for  the  salaries 
amounted  to  between  four  and  five 
thousand  a.  year.  Let  it  be  recollected,, 
that  those  salaries  were  now  no  charge 
open  government ;  they  arose  out  of  fees 
received  upon  the  transacting  of  business; 
and  if  parliament  at  once  i3>olifhed  and 
gave  compensatiooi  they  saddled,  in  &ct. 
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to  much  new  expense  upon  the  public. 
He  certainly  did  not  intend  to'  make  a 
proposal  to  any  such  effect ;  and  if  he 
nad  been  inclined  to  make  such  a  propoBal» 
could  he  have  had  any  hope  that  it  would 
be  acceded  to  ?  What  he  did  mean  to 
suggest  was  this ; — Let  the  court,  for  the 
recovery  of  small  debts  be  forthwith  put 
an  end  to ;  and  let  the  other  offices  be 
gradually  abolished :  let  them  be  got  rid 
of  as  the  present  incumbents  died»  with- 
out putting  government  to  the  cost  of 
compensation.  Independent,  however,  of 
the  question  of  compensation,  the  whole 
matter  required  consideration  and  ar- 
raneement.  The  offices  to  be  gradually 
abolished  must  be  regulated  during  the 
remainder  of  their  existence.  Then  the 
duties  of  those  offices  must  be  transferred 
to  some  other  hand ;  and  it  must  be  de- 
cided to  what  hand  they  should  go.  If 
the  sheriff  undertook  them,  he  would  re- 
quire in  some  way  to  be  remunerated  for 
the  trouble ;  and  was  that  remuneration 
to  arise  out  of  salary,  or  out  of  fees  ?  All 
these  were  matters,  which,  of  necessity, 
must  be  looked  to,  and  provided  for. 
Was  the  noble  lord  prepared  to  ao  into 
them ;  or  would  he  consent  to  withdraw 
the  present  motion,  and  wait  for  the  bill 
which  he  (the  Lord  Advocate)  would 
faring  in  ? 

Sir  John  Newport  said,  that  if  com- 
pensations were  to  be  given,  in  any 
cases,  they  could  only  be  given  where 
the  proceedings  had  been  legal.  Now,  it 
was  doubtful  whether  most  of  the  officers 
in  question  had.  not  long  been  taking 
monies  to  which  they  were  not  entitled. 
When  individuals  were  convicted  of  mis- 
conduct, it  was  usual  to  dismiss-  them 
without  compensation ;  and  why  should 
not  the  same  course  be  taken  with  respect 
to  classes? 

Mr.  W.  Dundas  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  cases  of  fraud,  instead  of  being  ge- 
neral, were  confined  to  a  very  few 
instances. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  declared,  that  in  the 
reports  of  the  commissioners,  scarcely  an 
individual  was  named  who  had  not  been 
guilty  of  exaction.  The  truth  was,  that 
the  abolition  ought  to  have  taken  place 
ten  years  ago;  but,  as  there  vrere  forty 
places  to  be  at  once  disposed  of,  such  a 
waver  of  patronage  was  not  likely  to  be 
hastily  made.  The  noble  lord  then  pro- 
posed that  the  Lord  Advocate  should 
acquiesce  in  the  present  motion  for  leave; 
and  that  he  should  afterwards  bring  in  the 


bill  to  which  he  alluded,  with  which  he 
(Lord  A.  Hamilton)  would  not  interfere, 
as  long  as  it  was  sedulously  prosecuted. 

The  Lord  Advocate  pledged  himself  to 
bring  in  his  bill  as  soon  as  possible ;  but 
thought  it  would  cokne  more  regularly,  if 
the  noble  lord  withdrew  his  present 
motion. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  where  any  of  the 
offices  in  question  had  of  late  years  been 
filled  up,  the  appointments  had  been 
given  with  a  full  understanding  that,  in 
case  of  abolition,  no  claim  to  compensa* 
tion  should  accrue. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the 
motion  was  negatived. 

Motion  for  a  Committxk  on  ths 
Agricultural  Distress.]  The  Mar- 
quis of  Londonderry  moved,  <*  That  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Agri- 
cultural Distress,  presented  the  18(h 
June,  1821,  together  with  the  several 
petitions  wliich  have  been  presented  to 
the  House  in  the  last  and  present 
sessions  of  parliament,  complaininff  of 
the  depressed  state  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  be  reterred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  to  enquire  into  the  allegations 
thereof,  and  to  report  their  observations 
thereupon  to  the  House." 

Mr.  Gooch  said,  he  was  desirous  of 
oorrecting  some  of  the  misrepresentations 
which  had  taken  place  respecting  him  at 
several  public  meetings.  He  had  been 
described,  as  having  brought  forward  this 
subject  last  jrear,  in  collusion  with  the 
government,  m  order  to  prevent  enquiry. 
If  he  had  acted  such  a  part,  he  should 
have  thought  himself  unworthy  to  repre* 
sent  that  county  which  sent  him  to  par- 
liament, or  any  other.  Having  been  sent 
there  to  represent  one  of  the  first  agri- 
cultural counties  in  England,  he  had  be- 
lieved it  to  be  his  duty,  when  he  saw  their 
table  covered  with  petitions,  all  describing 
the  existence  of  one  unusual  scene  of  dis- 
tress, to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  it.  Though  little  qualified  to  perform 
such  a  task,  he  had  determined  on  taking 
it  up  as  nobody  else  did.  He  wished  for 
that  inquiry  which  had  taken  place ;  but 
which,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  bad  done 
little.  He  bad,  in  the  first  instanoe, 
thought  it  right  to  ascertain  his  own 
strenffth,  and  the  strength  of  those  op** 
posed  to  him.  Feeling  no  wish  to  raise 
the  landed  intierest  to  the  injury  of 
other  interests,  he  had  not  anticipated 
much  opposition   from  the   commercial 
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flfid  DiBMifactiirtnig  iiiteretlB.    After  cmi- 
•ukiiig  thoae   cooncoted  with  thoM  in- 
tereati,  be  then  went  io  the  Jioble  mar* 
fcin  to  aek  what  the  government  pro- 
posed to  dOte    The   noble  marquis  told 
hiro,  that  mioMters  would  not  oppose  a 
' motion  for  lei  eommittee,  as  they  felt  for 
the  situation  of  the  agricultural  classes  as 
nach  aa  be  could  do.    He  told  the  noble 
Roarquts,  he  was  rather  surprised  that  with 
these  feelings  thej  had  not  come  forward 
vith  aome  measures  for  their  relief.    The 
noble  marquis  said,  that  as  a  minisler,  he 
had  no  right  to  bring  forward  a  measure 
wdesa  he  could  o&r  a  remedy,  as  he 
wished  not  to  hold  out  a  hope  to  the 
country  which  might  not  be  realized.  But, 
ke«dded|  that  he  would  willingly  attend 
the  committee,  and  give  tvery  aid  io  his 
sower  to  the  prosecution  of  tJie  enquiry. 
That  pledgo  tne  noble  marquis  had  most 
fully  redeemod.  Now,  with  respect  to  the 
Report  of  the  Committ(eo»  he  would  say, 
that    to   him   it   appeared   worse  thoo 
useJesSk    The  House  probably  did  oot 
knov  Iht  whom  the  report  had  been  drawn 
il|K    rie  had  not  done  it.    Even  had  his 
opinions  been  those  of  the  right  hou,  gen^ 
ikHnau  wko  perfiwroed  the  task,  he  could 
not  have  Oftecuted  it  with  that  gentler- 
man's  talent.    SUU  the  document,  though 
'admirably  goc  up»  had  been  considered 
by  the  country  as  a  piece  of  mystiBcationk 
It  was  rather  extraordic^ary,  perhapsi  for 
a  chairman  to  speak  in  such  terms  of  a 
.  report  which  was  supposed  to  emanate 
from  himself;   but  he  was  bound  to  con* 
ifta  that  he  thought  it  threw  dust  in  tlie 
eyoa  of  those  persoaa  whose  eyes  it  should 
imre  opeped.    It  ought  to  mive  carried 
comfort  and  information  to  the  people; 
ond^  in  fiiot,  it  had  carried  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.    Perhaps  he  might  be 
alloiied  a  fev  words  on  what  had  faUea 
from  the  noMe  marquis  on  Friday  last. 
Mb  isau  had  more  at  heart  the  welfare  of 
tte  landed  laterast  tfaau  the  humble  m- 
difidtlal  who  then  addressed  the  House. 
HU  duty,  his  inclination*  and  his  interest, 
ell  led  him  that  way.    He  thought  the 
alitiement  of  the  noble  marquis  in  many 
mapoota  most  aaitnfactory ;  and  he  begged 
io  oor^gratulate  Uie  Home  on  the  stale  of 
tbeAnancea  of  the  couati^  It  «ras  a  auist 
gratifyittg  evcumatance  to  find  that  we 
w«re  io  poflnession  of  a  clear  ainking  fund 
of  more  than  5,000,000^    For  (he  general 
mellare  of  ihe  country  it  waa  becessary 
ibal   public  credit  should   be  secured. 
Kotbing  could  lend  more  to  the  relief  of 
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the   country  than   thus  improving  and 
strengthening  public  credit.    But  whet) 
he  eame  to  speak  of  what  the  noble  lord 
had  said  on  the  subject  of  Agri<;ultural 
Distress,  he  should  not  speak  truth,  if  he 
were  to  state  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  it 
would  prove  satisfactory  to  the  landed 
interest.    He  thought  they  would  be  dis* 
contented,  because  more  was  not  done. 
But  it  was  one  thing  to  say,  that  what 
had  been  proposed,  was  not  sufficient,  and 
another  to  point  out  what  more  ought  to 
be   done.     He  did  not  see  what  more 
could  be  done ;  but  he  was  most  anxious 
to  see  as  large  a  diminution  of  taxea  as 
could  be   made,   consistently   with   the 
maintenance  of  the  great  interests  of  the 
country.    The  question  then  became  one 
of  quantity.    He  was  one  of  those  who 
did  not  wish  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  army  to  be  more  diminished ;    but  he 
wished  tor  further  reductions  in  the  civil 
departaients  of    both  army  and   navy« 
When  the   estimates   came  b^orc   the 
House,  he  would  vote  for  such  reductions 
as  he  thought  would  be  proper.    On  the 
whole,  however,  looking   at  what   had 
been  done  already  in  the  way  of  reduction 
and  retreachoient  since  the  last  session, 
he   could   not  help  congratulating  the 
country  upon  it,  as  the  opening  of  a  system 
that  appeared  to  him  to  be  pregnant  with 
the  greatest  benefits.    He  had  been  cen- 
sored for  not  having  been  present  in  the 
House  last  session,  on  several  occasions 
when   the  bon.  member  for  Aberdeen 
brought  forward  questions  connected  with 
pubUc  economy.    The  fact  was,  however, 
.tiiat  not  having  been  in  the  habit  of  long 
confining  himself  to  a  room,  his  attenc^ 
ance  for  foiXrteen  weeks  on   the  Agri* 
cultural  Committee,  from  an  early  hour 
io  the  morning  until  four  in  the  afternoon^ 
had  the  effect  of  frequently  jading  him  to 
a  degree  that  would  not  allow  htm'  to  take 
hia  ^ace  in  the  House.    Again  he  con* 
gratukited  the  House  on  what  had  been 
done.    He  hoped  to  God  the  noble  mar* 
quia  would  follow  up  the  plan  which  he 
lied  commenced.    He  hoped  the  House 
would  go  hand  in  hac^  with  the  country, 
in  giving  lo  that  plan  the  utmost  effi&ot  of 
which  it  was  capable ;  he  hoped  that  all 
pemona  would,  ror  oncOf  divest  tbeinaelvea 
of  party  apirit;  he  hoped  that  chey  would 
unite  in  one  common  cause,  and,  io  the 
words   which   they  were  every  day  ac<- 
cufitomed  to  hear,  "  lay  aside  all  private 
interests,  prejudices,  and  partial  afiectiona.** 
Sir  John  Shelley  said  that   tlie  hon^ 
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member  for  Suffolk  aeemed  rejoiced  at 
the  relief  that  had  been  afforded,  and  ap- 
peared quite  surprised  that  the  ooble  lord 
had  done  so  much.  He  (sir  J.  S.)  was 
surprised  too ;  but  it  was  that  the  noble 
lord  had  done  so  little.  With  respect  to  the 
sinking  fund,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
complete  fallacy.  He  regretted  that  the 
noble  lord  did  not  conGne  the  amount  to 
be  devoted  to  it  to  one  millibn,  and  avail 
himself  of  the  remaining  four  millions  of 
the  surplus  of  the.income  over  the  expen- 
diture, by  taking  off  those  taxes  which 
bore  most  heavily  on  agriculture.  He  had 
no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that  the  sink- 
ing fund  had  ever  been  a  great  charge  to 
the  country,  and  that  very  little  had  been 
gained  by  it.  Reduction  of  taxation  was 
alike  the  wish  of  the  House  and  of  the 
country  ;  but,  in  bis  opinion,  the  plan  of 
the  noble  lord  wm  merely  a  bolstering  up 
of  the  funds  at  the  expense  of  the  landed 
interest. 

Mr.  Wodehouse  observed,  that  the  prin- 
cipal object  for  which^he  rose  was,  to  ask 
the  noble  marquis  a  question.    He  would 
$rst,  however,  make  a  few  observations 
on   the 'Subject  immediately  before  the 
House.    Although  some  of  the  views  of 
his  majesty's  government  appeared  to  be 
rather  enigmatical^  he  had  no  doubt,  that 
on  the  whole,  the  measures  which  they 
proposed  would  be  beneficial.    He  felt  it 
ols  duty,  however,  to  express  the  obli^a- 
lion  which  he  felt  to  two  distinguished  m- 
dividuals  on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 
To  the  one,  he  owed  a  two-fold  obliga- 
tion ;  he  meant  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman opposite  (Mr.  Brougham).    Al- 
though he  differed  very  much  from  the 
bon.  and    learned  gentleman  on   some 
points  of  his  arguments*  he  yet  thought 
that  thst  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
done  more  service  to  the  cause  of  agricul- 
ture than  any  man  in  the  House.    Such, 
indeed,  were  the  transcendant  talents  with 
which  be  was  so  marvellously  gifted,  and 
juch  the  extraordinary  force  of  his  reason- 
ings that  it  really  required  great  firmness 
to   resist  him  in  his  conclusions.    The 
other  obligation  which  he  owed  the  hon. 
«od  learned  gendeman,  was,  for  having, 
in  the  course  of  his  argument  on  the  sink- 
ing fund  (that  rock  on  which  our  public 
Of  edit  rested),  done  justice  to  the  memory 
of  that  great  man  who  was  the  author  of 
ihat  measure,  and  who  could  never  be  es- 
timated too  highly.    The  other  individual 
to  ^wfaoln  be  wished  to  express  bis  obliga^ 
lion  waf,  a  ooble  lord  (John  Russell)  not 
VOL.  VI, 


then  in  his  place,  who,  in  an  address 
which  he  had  published  some  time  ago  to 
bis  constituents  on  the  subject  of  a  pro- 
posed petition  to  parliament  for  the  relief 
of  agricultural  distress,  had  treated  the* 
subject  exactly  in  the  way  in  which,  in  his 
opinion,  it  ought  to  be  treated.  Honour- 
able gentlemen  might  recollect  that,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  session,  language 
was  held  on  this  subject  which  he  trusted 
would  never  be  repeated.  It  was  asserted, 
that  the  landlords  in  England  were  like  the 
lords  of  the  soil  in  Polsnd  and  Russia,: 
who,  when  they  were  themselves  satisfied 
whatever  became  of  their  unfortunate 
tenants,  considered  that  all  was  well. 
Nothing  could  be  more  opposite  than  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  landlords  in 
England  and  the  lords  of  the  soil  in  the 
countries  alluded  to.  In  the  latter,  the 
situation  of  the  tenant  was  that  of  slavery  ; 
or  at  least  their  imstitutions  were  so  much 
mixed  up  with  feudal  obligations,  as  very 
much  to  resemble  slavery.  What  was  the 
situation  of  the  tenant  in  this  country  ? 
The  proprietor  of  the  land  was  satisfied 
with  a  fourth,  or,  where  it  was  highly 
cultivated,  with  a  sixth  of  the  produce  as 
rent ;  and  such  was  the  reciprocal  con- 
fidence between  the  landlord  and  the 
tetuinr,  that  the  most  beneficial  effects  re- 
sulted from  it  to  both.  It  was  much  to  be 
regretted,  therefore,  that  a  a  comparison 
%o  unfounded  had  ever  been  instituted. 
The  noble  lord  had,  in  his  opinion,  treated 
the  subject  exactly  as  it  ought  to  be 
treated;  and  he  begged  leave  to  repeat 
his  thanks  to  him  for  it.  In  looking  at 
the  distress  of  the  landed  interest,  the 
House  would  allow  him  to  disown  all  idea 
of  relieving  it  at  an  expense  of  any  other 
class  of  the  community— 'Of  the  commer- 
cial, the  monied,  or  manufacturing  in- 
terests. The  relief  to  the  agricultural 
classes,  of  whatever  nature  it  might  be, 
could  never  be  effectual,  if  it  went  to  the 
injury  of  any  other  class  of  the  community. 
In  the  great  discussion  which  took  place 
in  181 1,  on  the  bullion  question,-  the  prin- 
cipal argument  was  between  Mr.  Horner 
and  Mr.  W.  Elliot,  both  men  of  very 
superior  talents.  The  difference  between 
them  was  this.  Mr.  Horner  maintained, 
that  no  political  danger  should  induce  tho 
House  to  depart  from  the  sound  principles^ 
of  commercial  prosperity.  Mr*  Elliot,  on. 
thecomvary,  argued  that  he  could  not 
GoaoeiTehow  political  danger  could  be  co» 
OHistent  with  commercial  safety*  Wbic^.•i 
ever  of  thoae  aUe  men  was  in  the  rightj,. 
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no  one  need  be  tthamed  of  placing  him- 
•elf  under  the  authority  of  either.     What 
be  wanted  waa,  a  diatinct  explanation  from 
the  noble  marquii  aa  to  the  principle  on 
which  it  waa  the  intention  of  hia  roajeaty'a 
goTemment  to  proceed.    If  there  were  to 
be  the  slightest  relaxation  of  the  existing 
ayateiDy  parliament  would  reduce  to  a  com- 
plete wilderness  those  unhappy  aoila  once 
the  seat  of  cheerful  industry,  but  now 
overburtliened  by  poor,  whom  it  waa  dif- 
ficult to  know  how  to  soatain,  or  how  to 
cemove.    Thua  circumstanced  they  would 
doubly  feel    the  preasure  of  the  taxes 
which  it  was  declared  by  hia  majesty'a 
government  it  was  not  consistent  with 
the   maintenance   of  national    fiiith    to 
repeal.    Thia  was  at  war  with  the  princi- 
ple asserted  by  a  great  man,  **  that  no  in- 
terest in  the  state  ought  to  be  called  upon 
.  to  contribute  beyond  ita  ability."  It  mili- 
tated also  against  the  opinion  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Houae 
kat    year,    namely,    **  that  taxation,    if 
measured  by  population,  is  heavier  in 
Bngland  than  in  an^  part  of  Europe,  if 
measured  by  capital  it  is  liehter.*'    If  that 
poaitioQ  were  not  true,   ne  would  not 
trouble  the    Houae  with  any  argument 
upon  it;  but  if  it  were 'founded  on  any 
thing  like  truth,  what  would  become  of  the 
parts  of  the  country  to  which  he  had  al- 
ready alluded  ?    He  understood  that  the 
author  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
1 814*  waa  the  same  individual  as  the  author 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  1821: 
or  at  least  that,  if  he  waa  not  the  author 
of  the  report,  it  had  hia  deckled  support. 
Tlie  report  of  1814  began  thus :— ^<  it  ap- 
pears to  your  committee  to  he  established 
by  all  the  evidence,  that  within  the  last 
twenty  years  a  very  rapid  and  extenalve 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  agriculture 
of  the  united  kingdom ;  that  great  addi- 
tional capital  haa  been  skilfully  and  auc* 
cessfuUy  applied,  not  only  to  the  improved 
management  of  landa  already  in  tillage, 
but  also  to  the  converting  of  large  tracts  of 
inferior  pasture  into  productive  arable, 
and  the  reclaiming  and  inclosing  of  fens, 
commons,  and  wastes,  whioh  have  been 
brought  into  a  state  of  regular  cultivation.*' 
Then  came  a  passage  to  which  he  wished 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  be  particu- 
larly directed-^o  That   many  extensive 
enterprises,  directed  to  the  same  ioapoitant 
objects,  are  aome  of  them  still  in  tbeb  in* 
iancv ;  that  others,  though  in  a  more  for- 
ward state,  do  not  yet  OMioe  any  return 
/or  the  targe  advanoea  which  have  been 
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laM  out  upon  them ;  and  that  these  advancea 
in  many  instancea  will  be  a  total  losa  to- 
the  partiea  (involving  also  the  loas  to  the 
nation  of  the  produce,  which  in  a  few 
years  might  be  expected  from  sudi  ex- 
pensive undertakings),  if,  from  the  want  of 
a  sufficient  encouragement  to  oontinae 
them,  they  should  be  abandoned  in  their 
present  unfinished  state."    That  was  the 
way  in  which  the  report  began.  He  would 
now  read  ita  close :— **  They  are^  con- 
vinced, that  a  reliance  on  foreign  impor- 
tation to  a  large  amount,  ia  neither  aalo* 
lary  nor  aaib  for  this  country  to  look  to  aa 
a  permanent  system ;  and  that  many  of 
the  aacrifices  and  privations  to  which  the 
people  have  been  obliged  to  submit,  dur- 
ing the  late  long  and  arduooa  contest, 
would  have  been  materially  alleviated,  if 
their  means  of  subsistence  had  been  less 
dependent  on  foreign  growth.    If,  com- 
peUed  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  those 
sacrificea  and  privations,  the  country  haa 
at  last  made  exertions  which  will  enable 
us  under  ordinary  circumstances  to  hold 
ourselves  independent  of  the  precarioua 
aid  of  foreign  supply,  your  committee, 
without  venturing  to  suggest  the  mode, 
cannot  doubt  that  it  will  become  the  wis- 
dom, and  will  consequently  be  the  policy 
of  parliament,  on  the  one  hand,  by  pro- 
tecting British  agriculture,  to  maintamif 
not  to  extend  the  present  acale  of  its  ex- 
ertions and  produce,  and  on  the  other, 
consistently  with  the  first  object,  to  afford 
the  greatest  possible  facility  and  induce- 
ment to  the  import  of  foreign  com,  when- 
ever from  adverse  seasons  the  stock  of  our 
own  growth  shall  be  found  inadequate  to 
the  consumption  of  the  united  kingdom.** 
Such  were  tlie  principles  on  which  the 
report  of  1814«  had  proceeded.    The  qoes^ 
tion  that  he  wished  to  put  to  the  noble 
lord  was,  on  what  principle  it  waa  the  in- 
I  tention  of  his  majesty's  government  to  pro* 
ceed  \   He  was  confident  that  no  one  who 
heard  him  would  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  he  wished  to  rake  up  an  angry  dis- 
cussion on  the  com  laws ;  but,  such  were 
the  difficulties  of  our  situation,  that  some 
decided  conclusion  must  be  come  to  on 
the  subject.    No  person  could  doubt  the 
ability  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  below 
him.    Let  the  peroration  of  that  right 
hon.  gentleman's  speech  in  March  1815, 
be  remembered,  in  which  he  conjured  the 
House  to  agree  to  tbe  meaaure  of  prohi^ 
bition,  witb  reference,  not  to  the  mtereate 
of  the  agricukorists  alone,  but  to  these  of 
«he  nvtiaaoe,  the  manufactarera,  end  Hit 
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ivkole  conmanity.  He  triuted  tfae  House 
would  have  the  benefit  of  the  whole  force 
of  the  right  hon  geotleman's  underBtand- 
ing  exerted  on  this  most  important  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Davenport  saidi  that  from  the  flour- 
ishing description  which  the  noble  mar- 
quis bad  given  of  the  state  of  our  finsncest 
be  hoped  there  would  be  some  reduGtiou 
of  taxation^  which  now  bore  so  heavily 
on  the  country.  The  noble  marquis  had 
Stated^  that  the  taxes  on  the  farmer 
were  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  on  the 
ineomio  ^  and  outgoings  of  his  farm* 
Nowy  in  answer  to  this,  be  would  state* 
that  in  Cheshire*  the  occupiers  of  dairy 
farms  paid  five  per  cent,  on  one  article  of 
consumplion  alone ;  namely,  that  of  salt ; 
the  tax  on  which  he  considered  the  most 
oppressive  that  ingenuity  could  devise. 

Mr.  Curtoen  was  anxious  to  know,  whe- 
ther the  noble  lord  meant  to  open  the 
whole  extensive  question  which  had  last 
•eesion  occupied  the  House.  If  8o»  he  was 
persuaded  little  would  be  done  with  it  du» 
ring  the  present  session.  Did  the  noble 
lord  wish  for  further  information  as  to  the 
distressed  state  of  the  country  I  Was  it 
for  that  the  noble  lord  wished  to  open 
the  question?  If  so,  the  committee 
would  spend  the  whole  of  the  session  as 
tkey  had  spent  the  lasti  and  would  come 
back  with  a  similar  report.  Instead  of 
referring  the  subject  to  a  committee^  it 
was  the  duty  of  government  to  be  pre-> 
pared  with  a  measure.  He  wished  the  noble 
lord  would  take  the  subject  into  his  own 
bands.  No  man  could  do  more  justice 
than  the  noble  lord  had  dope  to  the 
subject  iri  the  committee  last  year.  The 
noble  lord  mui»t  be  aware,  that  if  it  were 
•gain  sent  to  the  committee,  a  great  di- 
versity of  opinions  would  necessarily 
arise,  and,  after  all,  the  committee  would 
Hiake  just  such  a  report  as  the  Aoble  lord 
and  his  friends  wouM  recommend.  Thus 
the  session  would  be  allowed  to  pass  and 
po  measure  would  be  adopted  to  pre- 
vent the  possible  inliax  of  foreign  com. 
tio  would  aak*wbether  the  country  ought 
So  be  left  io  this  unceriaio  sHite— wbether 
•oanetl^iag  should  not  be  don^  to  ascectain  ^ 
she  price  ^t  which  importatiou  should 
take  place ;  unless  the  noble  lord  wished 
this  country  to  be  placed  in  the  situation 
in  which  he  bad  described  Silesie  to  be, 
where  the  price  of  corn  would  not  pay  for 
its  removal  from  the  ground.  The  noUe 
lord  f  erheps  considered  that  he  was  taking 
•  great  step  tow«i<dii  telief,  in  removing  a 


part  of  the  malutax— that  tax  of  which, 
when  the  repeal  was  formerly  talked  of 
the  noble  lord  had  threatened  to  resign  if 
the  House  consented  to  it :  but  let  hint 
consider,  that  even  according  to  his  own 
showing,  the  taking  off  of  a  shilling  a 
bushel  duty  would  give  no  sensible  relief. 
The  noble  lord,  after  estimating  the 
taxes  on  the  farmer,  at  five  per  cent, 
offered  him  a  relief  of  one  halfper  cent* 
He  could  tell  the  noble  lord,  that  it  would 
be  a  relief  to  the  farmer  not  of  five  per 
cent,  but  of  20  ner  cent,  if  the  taxes  oi| 
barley,  salt,  leather,  soap  and  candles, 
were  taken  off.  As  to  the  sinking  fund« 
he  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  go  the 
length  of  recommending  that  it  should  b^ 
wholly  relinquish^;  as  such  a  measure 
might  have  a  very  unfavourable  effect  on 
public  credit.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  of  extreme  importance,  that  at  the 
present  moment  as  much  relief  should  be 
given  to  agriculture  as  it  was  possible  to 
afford  to  it.  Why  could  not  the  nobl^ 
lord  let  the  sinking  fund  wait  a  little  ? 
Why  could  not  the  noble  lord  let  the 
million  which  he  anticipated  in  the  next 
year,  and  his  expected  resources  in  sub«> 
sequent  years,  go  to  the  sinking  fund,  and 
in  the  mean  time  give  the  agricultural  in- 
terest an  immediate  four  or  five  millions  I 
He  could  assure  the  noble  lord,  that  a 
great  alarm  existed  in  the  country  on  the 
subject  of  the  existing  difficulties.  IJi^ 
was  ready  to  allow  toat  alarms  of  any 
kind  might  be  pushed  to  too  great  an  ^x* 
tent;  but  the  fact  was,  that  such  ae 
alarm  did  e^ist,  and  eoight  be  productive 
of  the  eoost  serious  consequences,  unless 
means  were  taken  to  tnanquillise  it.  I^ 
one  of  the  suggestions  of  the  noble  lord 
the  other  evening  he  was  jnuch  disposed 
to  concur ;  namely,  to  create  a  fund  of 
a  million  for  the  purchase  and  storing  of 
corn,  whenever  an  over  supply  depressed 
it  below  a  remunerating  price.  If  the 
late  harvest  had  been  well  got  in,  tliere 
would,  he  was  persuaded,  have  been  a 
thirteenth  more  produce  than  an  average 
crop ;  in  which  case*  the  application  of  a 
million  to  purcha#  500,000  quarters  oS 
OOFD  with  which  the  market  might  have 
been  gradually  fed,  would  have  been 
most  beaeficial,  as  it  would  at  once  bavfs 
relieved  the  former,  and  have  prevented 
the  influx  of  foreign  corn.  The  steadiness 
of  tbe  market,  under  such  circumstances, 
would  also  be  highly  advantageous  to  the 
maoufacturer.  With  respect  to  the  best 
made  of   preve^iciug    tlie   admission    of 
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supply,  kid  prevent  tlie  horron  of  scar- 
city.—The  next  meesure  proposed  for  the 
relief  of  agriculture  wai|  the  reduction  of 
If.  on  the  malt  tax.    That*  as  he  calcu- 
lated,  was  equal  to  about  ime  per  cent 
on  rent,  as  the  farmer  could  only  find  re- 
lief from  it  in  his  capacity  of  a  consumer. 
If  the  whole  of  the  malt  tax.  iodeed, 
were  taken  off,   the  consumption  would 
be  wobably  so  increased,  that  the  price 
of  barley  would  be  affected ;  but  a  re- 
duction of  1«.  per  bushel  would  be  an 
almost  immaterial  relief  to  the  farmer.-*- 
Another  cause  of  the  present  distress  was. 
the  recent  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  our  currency.    He  did  not.  however, 
think  that  the  currency  as  it  now  stood 
ought  to  be  disturbed.    The  great  evil 
was.  the  original  departure  from  tlie  sound 
metallic  standard,  from  the  fear  that  if  it 
were  continued,   the  gold  would  all  go 
out  of  the  country.    But  gold  would  ever 
go.  in  spite  of  all  obstructions,    to  the 
country  which  wanted  it  most.     It  was 
like  a  streom,   and  would  find  its  level. 
In  a  wrong  view  of  this  subject,  the  Bank- 
restriction  act  was  passed.    However,  the 
currency  was  now  restored,  and  he  would 
not  disturb  it.    It  did  not  follow,  because 
our  ancestors,   thirty  years  ago.   com- 
mitted a  robbery,  that  we  should  do  the 
same  thing  to  day.    No ;   he  would  now 
let  the  currency  rest;   though  it  could 
not  be  denied  that  the  effect  of  the  change 
had  been   a  benefit  to  every  creditor, 
public  and  private,    of  thirty  per  cent, 
and  a  loss  to  every  debtor,   public  and 
private,   to  the  same  amount.    He  did 
not  think  the  noble  lord's  plan  for  lessen- 
ing the  interest  of  part  of  our  debt  would 
be  so  effectual ;   for  it  should  be  consi- 
dered that  in  lessening  the  interest,  they 
lessened  the  value  of  money  also.    But  it 
appeared  to  him,   that  in  examining  the 
supposed  remedies  for  our  distress,   the 
House  were  losing  sight  of  the  real  and 
effectual  one  — the  most  rigid  economy 
and  retrenchment.    This  was  the  remedy 
that  must  be  at  last  resorted  to.  unless  it 
was  meant  to  be  held,  as  it  was  contended 
by  in  anonymous  writer  in  the  "  Times'' 
Journal,  under  the  signature  of  **  Abra- 
ham Tudela,"  that  taxation  was  a  benefit 
to  a  country,   and  that  a  great  national 
debt  was  great  national  wealth— poutions 
so  evidently  at  variance  with  the  fact, 
that  be  would  not  stop  to  refute  them. 
It  was  unfortunately  pretty  obvious,  that, 
at  the  Dresent  moment,  no  reduction  that 
could  be  effected  in  rents  would  really 
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and  effectually  benefit  the  farmer.    Re- 
doctk>n  of  taxation,  offered  a  better  and 
a  more  tangible  nsode  of  permanent  re- 
lief; and  to  that  only  coula  be  look  with 
any  confidence  of  a  favourable  result.*^ 
He  would  now  offer  a  word  or  two  as  to 
the  relative  situasbn  of  the  landed  and 
funded  interests  of  this   country.    The 
House  had  been  continually  told,  that  we 
must  preserve  faith  with  the  national  cre- 
ditor,  and  nobody  could  more  warmly 
advocate  that  principle,  or  more  readily 
confess  its  perfect  justice,   than  himself. 
But  they  had  been  also  told,  in  the  same 
breath,  by  the  hcm«  member  for  Portar- 
lington,  that  all  the  land  in  the  country 
was  mortgaged  for  the  entire  amount  of 
the  natiunal  debt.    He  admitted  that  all 
the  land  in  the  country  was  mortgaged 
for  a  certain  proportion  of  that  debt ;  but^ 
he  denied  the  principle  in  that  extent  to 
which  is  hod  been  attempted  to  be  carried. 
It  was  not  the  land  only,  but  in  point  of 
fact  the  labour,   the  industf}-.   the  pro- 
perty, of  the  country,    were  severally 
mortgaged,  on  the  same  account,  to  tlie 
fundbolder.    The  land-owners  had  cer- 
tainly incurred  very  great  debts,  and  they 
were  bound  to  pay  them :  the  amount  was 
enormous,  but  he  must  say  that  the  land- 
owners had,  generally  speaking,  to  thank 
themselves.    When  he  said  this  he  un- 
doubtedly felt  that  no  blame  could  attach 
to  himself  for  what  had  passed:   he  had 
not  been  a  party  to  those  measures  by 
which  the  great  proportion  of  those  debts 
had  been  incurred:  but  they  who  had 
concurred   in  them  had  very  much,    he 
repeated^  to  thank  themselves  alone  for 
their  present  difficulties.    Those  gentle- 
men had  supported  all  the  extravagant 
propositions— had  voted  for  all  the  extra- 
vagant grants— 'Which  the  administration 
of  the  country  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
bringing  forward  for  the  lut  thirty  years. 
Wheiher  such  a  system  of  measures  was 
or  was  not  necessary  to  be  upheld,  it  was 
not  requisite  for  him  now  to  inquire ;  bur, 
certain  it  was.  that  hence  had  originated 
Biost    of  those    evils  under  which  the 
landed  interest  was  now  labouring.    It 
was  cnrioiiB  at  the  present  moment  to  see 
hon«  gentlemen,  who  had  been  amongst 
the  warmest  supporters  of  such  a  system. 
quarrelling  amongst  themselves  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  agricultural  distress.    He 
was  as  anxious  as  any  man  oould  be.  that 
faith  should  be  inviolably  preserved  with 
the  public  creator  ;  but  Iw  could  not  for- 
bear ayibg,  that,  in  these  timeSy  wbdi 
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the  value  oP  money  had  increased,  in  the 
coune  ef  the  period  to  which  he  had  been 
adverting,  upwards  of  i$3/«  per  cent*  he 
tibought  that  those  who  received  very  large 
emoluments  oot  of  the  public  purse  shodd 
voluntarily  give  up  the  amount  of  their 
salaries,  or  at  least  such  a  portion  of  them 
as  might  bear  some  relation  to  the  altered 
value  of  money.  By  so  doing,  they  might 
go  far  to  enable  the  government  to  reduce 
a  certain  portion  of  those  taxes  which  a 
depressed  and  impoverished  country  was 
now  compelled  to  pay.  Whatever  mea- 
sures the  House  might  be  disposed  to 
adopt,  he  conjured  those  gentlemen  who 
were  land-owners  to  remember;  that  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  separate  the  landed 
from  the  other  interests  of  the  state ;  that 
it  was  quite  impossible,  consistently  either 
with  policy  or  justice,  to  dismember  one 
firom  the  other ;  but  he  hoped  that,  exclu- 
ding the  consideration  of  no  class  of  the 
community,  and  combining  their  best  ef- 
forts for  the  general  welfkre  of  the  whole, 
ihey  would  devise  such  measures  as  might 
rescue  the  country  from  the  evils  which 
now  impended  over  it ;  and  which,  if  not 
averted  by  a  prudent  and  timely  interfe* 
rence,  must  overwhelm  it. 

Mr.   Stuart  .  Worthy  said,   that   much 
blame  had  been  imputed  to  his  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  Suffolk,  for  the  opinions 
which  he  had  expressed  with  regard  to 
the   exposition    of  the   noble   marquis. 
Now,  he  also  must  confess,  that  he  had 
listened  to  the  noble  marquis  with  very 
great  satisfaction ;  and  thought  that  he 
had  pointed  out  to  the  country  means  of 
relief  much   more   immediate,  effectual, 
and^  expedient,  than  any  that  could  be 
derived  from  a  reduction    of  taxation. 
When  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last 
said,  that  the  landed  Interest  had  arrived 
at    their   present    condition    principally 
through  their  own  fault,  he  was  perfectly 
ready,    for  one-^if  any  blame  was  to 
attach  to  them  generally—to  take  his 
share   of  it.    Far  from    regretting    the 
share  which  he  had  taken  in  supporting 
the  measures  in  question,  he  felt  that,  if 
the  landed  interest  had  not  given  that 
support  to  the  government  of  this  coun- 
try, the  hon.  gentleman  himself  would 
have  had  a  much  less  stake  to  preserve 
thaa  what  he  now  possessed.    For  his 
part,  he  always  felt  that   in  supporting 
that  momentous  war,  he  was  supporting 
a  war  ftr  the  preservation  of  the  liberties 
•f  the  country.     ^Repeated   cries    of 
«  heari'*  from  the  Opposition]    In  spite 


of  the  cheers  of  the  gendemen  on  the 
other  side,  he  did  believe  that  if  minis- 
ters had  not  persevered  in  that  war,  this 
country  would  have  been  a  province  of 
France*  Therefore,  any  shame  which 
was  to  be  cast  on  those  who  had  given 
them  their  support,  he  was  willing  to  take 
his  full  share  of.  He  was  surprised  to 
hear  the  observations  which  nad  that 
night  fallen  from  the  hon.  member  for 
Cumberland,  and  the  hon.  member  who 
had  just  sat  down.  When  they  heard 
from  the  noble  marquia  that  we  had  now 
a  clear  surplus  of  5,000,000^.  of  income 
above  our  expenditure,  and  when  they 
fbtind  that  ministers,  at  the  same  moment 
that  this  surplus  was  announced,  were 
enabled,  in  addition,  to  take  off  a  sum  of 
amillion  and  a  hslf  from  our  ordinary 
annual  expenditure,  he  must  be  allowed 
to  say,  that  if  this  was  an  exposition  not 
satisfactory  to  hon.  gentlemen,  he  did 
not  know  what  exposition  would  please 
them.  He  was  a#are,  that  many  hon. 
gentlemen  contended  that  there  ought  to 
be  no  sinking  fund :  he  should  not  detain 
the  House  on  this  point,  but  he  should 
think  that  even  to  those  gentlemen  the 
circumstance  of  our  having  such  a  surplus 
as  5,000,000/.  must  be  satisfactory.  He 
conceived  that  it  was  not  material,  whe- 
ther they  carried  these  5,000,000/.  to  the 
sinking  fund  or  not.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  if  pckriiament  adhered  to  the  sinking 
fund,  or  adopted  any  other  scheme  that 
should  reduce  the  national  debt  In  as  short 
a  time  as  possible,  that  proceeding  must 
operate,  in  the  most  essential  way,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  interest; 
and  this,  in  his  opinion,  hardly  required 
demonstration,  since  it  appeared  to  him 
as  plain  as  that  two  and  two  made  four. 
The  operation  of  any  such  measure  must 
ultimately  be,  to  reduce  the  interest  of 
money,  and  the  effect  of  such  a  reduc- 
tion he  might  thus  exemplify  :—Stippos- 
ing  a  person  possessed  an  estate  of  2,000/. 
a  year,  which  he  mortgaged  for  20^000/., 
he  must  pay  interest  for  tiiat  sum,  at  the 
rate  of  five  per  cent,  which  Would  b6 
1,000/.  per  annum.  Now  surely,  if  the 
consequence  of  such  a  public  measure  as 
he  had  adverted  to  should  be  to  reduce 
that  rate  of  interest-««-8ar  by  one  or  two 
per  cent.,  this  would  be  to  enlarge  the 
mcome  of  the  land-owner,  and  to  eosfbfd 
him  effectually  to  lower  his  rentfc  Thd 
real  distress  of  the  land-o#ner  wils  th?s — 
that  he  roust  now  pay  the  same  interest 
which  be  paid  when  the  tahie  of  money 
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wfli  much  leM  than  at  preteni.  •  If  the 
land-owner  could  raise  money  at  three 
instead  of  fife  per  cent.,  it  was  dear,  that 
in  the  case  which  he  had  put»  there 
would  be  a  difference  of  400/.  a  year  in 
his  fovour.  But,  when  he  declared  that 
he  thought  the  speech  of  his  noble  friend, 
on  a  recent  occasion,  most  satisfactory, 
be  wished  to  be  understood  why  he 
thought  §09  and  why  in  some  respects  he 
not  only  concurred  with,  but  was  disposed 
to  so  farther  than  his  noble  friend.  They 
had  heard  that  during  the  last  recess  go- 
vernment had  effected  reductions  in  the 
public  expenditure  to  the  amount  of 
about  two  millions.  Now,  he  begged  to. 
aa^t  that  he  should  expect  his  majesty's 
mmisters  would  .continue  the  work  of  re- 
trenchment, and  carry  it  as  far  as  possi- 
ble. It  was  no  reason  that  they  snould 
cease  to  retrench,  because  they  had  al- 
ready retrenched  to  the  amount  of 
S,00O,O00iL  It  was  the  bounden  duty  of 
(he  government  to  proceed  in  this  course ; 
and  he  hoped  his  noble  friend  did  not 
mean  to  lie  on  his  oars,  because  he  had 
already  done  so  much.  He  trusted  that 
he  would  go  on  to  satisfy  the  just  expec- 
tations of  the  country,  bv  not  relaxing  in 
his  efforts.  As  to  the  4,000,000/.  of  Ex- 
chequer bills,  which  it  was  proposed  to 
issue  for  the  relief  of  parishes,  he  was 
free  to  say,  that  this  part  of  his  noble 
friend's  speech  gave  him  no  satisfaction, 
because  he  did  think  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible to  apply  those  4,000,000/.  under 
the  conditions  of  the  plsn,  in  any  benefi- 
cial way  whatever.  With  respect  to  the 
motion  now  before  the  House,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  hon.  member  for  Cum- 
berland object  to  it;  because  be  did 
think  that  they  would  now  go  into  the 
committee  with  minds  pretty  well  agreed 
upon  the  main  points  of  their  inquiry. 
Their  great  object  must  be,  to  prevent 
that  excessive  influx  of  com  which  was 
likely  to  be  poured  into  the  country,  im- 
mediately after  the  price  (^  grain  reached 
the  maximum  now  established  by  law. 
He  did  not  think  there  was  any  person 
who  did  not  see  the  distressing  effects 
which  must  be  produced,  the  moment  the 
price  of  com  snould  exceed,  though  by  a 
single  penny,  the  sum  of  80c  If  the 
House  went  into  a  committee,  keeping 
this  mischief  steadily  in  view,  he  thought 
much  good  might  be  done* 
.  Mr.  Ricardo  began  by  observing^  that 
the  hon.  member  had  stated,  that  the  ope- 
ration of  the  sinking  fund  in  the  purchase 
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of  stock,  would  have  the  eftct  of' re- 
ducing the  interest  of  money,  thus  bene-, 
fiting  mortgagers  and  other  borrowers, 
and  in  that  wav  reh'eving  the  landed  in-* 
terest.  But  he  begffed  to  say,  that  the 
interest  of  money  depended  upon  other 
causes.  The  rate  of  interest  depended 
upon  the  profit  that  could  be  made  upon- 
the  employment  of  capital;  and  that 
again  depended  upon  the  wages  of  labour, 
which  were  regulated,  in  a  great  measure, 
by  the  price  of  food*  While  a  sinking- 
fund  was  fiurly  applied,  it  might  and 
would  raise  the  price  of  stock;  but  it 
by  no  means  followed,  because  the  price 
of  stock  rose,  that,  therefore,  the  rate  of 
interest  would  generally  fiedl*  He  would 
not  be  understood  to  be  adverse  to  the 
principle  of  the  sinking  fund,  if  he  could 
DO  assured  that  it  would  be  really  applied 
to  the  liquidation  of  the  public  debt: 
but  he  found  from  experience,  that, 
while  the  people  were  called  upon  to  pay 
a  large  proportion  of  taxes  lor  the  main- 
tenance of  this  fund,  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  be  applied  to  the  discharge  of  their 
debt,  they  experienced  nothing  nut  disap- 
pointment, through  the  manner  in  which 
that  fund  had  been  appropriated  by  the 
ministers.  The  existence  of  this  fund 
would  serve  only  to  encourage  minifttem 
to  engage  in  new  wars,  by  facilitating  the 
contraction  of  new  loans.  Such,  indeed, 
had  been  the  destination  of  every  sinking 
fund  which  the  country  had  known,  from 
the  plan  of  Walpole  to  those  of  the  minis- 
ters who  followed  hiin.  Mr.  Pitt,  not- 
withstanding the  experience  he  had  de- 
rived of  the  fate  of  all  sinking  funds,  es- 
tablished by  his  predecessors  in  office, 
had  been  unable  to  secure  his  own.  What 
a  variety  of  expedients  had  been  resorted 
to  in  order  to  keep  up  that  system,  and 
to  secure  the  application  of  it  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  professedly  designed 
at  the  outset.  But  they  had  all  be^n  in- 
effectual against  the  attacks  of  the* present 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  a  sinking 
fund  which  ought  to  be  now  above 
20,000,000/.  was  so  reduced  that  with 
the  addition  of  8,000,000/.  of  new  taxes  it 
only  amounted  to  5,000,000/.;  and  he 
had  no  doub^  whatever,  that  within  a  few 
jrears  thia  grant  would  be  found  quite  as 
inefficient  as  any  that  had  preceded  it. 
The  hon.  meinber  for  Wiltshirei  had  pro- 
nounced sreat  praise  upon  the  speech  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  (Mr.  Brougham) ; 
whic)i  was  the  more  extraordinarvr  as  tne 
hon*  member  differed  from  all  the  maio 
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JiotirioBt  laid  down  by  his  hon^  and  learned 
riend  s  for,  in  opposition  to  the  view^s  of 
the  hon.  nieraber,  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  maintaioedy  that  it  was  iinpos« 
tible  to  raise  the  price  of  agricuhural  pro- 
dooe :  that  the  producer  could  not  trans* 
fer  the  taxes  imposed  upon  him  to  the 
consumer,  in  the  same  manner  as  manu- 
^turers  could ;  while  the  hon.  member 
for  Wiltshire  had  maintained,  that  taxa- 
tion did  tend  to  increase  the  price  of  raw 
produce,  his  doubt  only  being  as  to  the 
time  that  would  be  requisite  for  such  pur* 
pose.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had 
observed,  that  if  a  man  embarked  any 
large  proportion  of  capital  in  manufac- 
tures,  he  might,  by  the  use  of  improved 
machinery,  and  other  means,  contrive,  not 
only  to  overcome  any  discouraging  pros- 
pect which  might  appear  at  the  outset  to 
damp  his  speculations,  but  even  to  advance 
his  profits  beyond  any  thing  upon  which 
he  could  originally  calculate.  But  the 
agriculturist,  upon  investing  his  capital, 
had  no  other  remedy  for  any  discouraging 
probpect,  excepting  time  alone,  while  he 
was  oppressed  with  certain  taxes ;  for  he 
would  never  make  the  cansumer  pay  them. 
The  hon.  member  for  Wiltshire's  observa- 
tion, as  to  the  time  reduired  to  transfer  taxes 
on  raw  produce  to  the  consumer,  was  not 
applicable  to  the  matter  under  discussion, 
because  no  new  taxes  had  been  laid  on 
agricultural  produce.  If  his  observation 
had  been  applied  to  any  taxes  now  for  the 
first  time  proposed  to  be  adopted,  it  would 
DO  doubt  be  entitled  to  attention.  But  it 
was  to  be  recollected,  that  the  taxes  to 
which  the  hon.  member  had  alluded,  were, 
it  might  almost  be  said,  interwoven  with 
our  general  system  of  taxation,  hsvtng 
existed  for  several  years ;  yet  that  which 
had  so  long  existed,  was  now  by  many  per- 
sons set  down  as  the  cause  of  the  low  price 
of  agricultural  produce;  and  hence  it  was 
argued,  that  taxation  wss  the  cause  of  the 
public  distress.  But  to  the  agricultnriscs 
ne  would  say,  that  the  only  effectOaJ  re- 
medy for  their  case  was,  to  regulate  thehr 
supply  by  the  public  demand ;  and,  if  they 
did  not  take  special  care  of  that,  all  other 
efforts  must  be  unavailing.  He  had  been 
tepresented  by  the  hon.  member  for  Wilt- 
shire as  to  having  said,  that  the  land  was 
inortffaged  for  the  whole  of  the  public  debt. 
But  he  declared  that  he  should  have  been 
quite  ashamed  to  have  made  any  such  ob- 
servation, as  he  only  meant  to  say  that 
which  was  his  opinion,  namely,  that  the 
larid-owners  were^  as  wdl  as .  the  other 
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classes  of  the  people,  responsible  to  the 
fund-holders  for  the  payment  of  their  share 
of  the  debt  [hear,  hear !.]  From  the  res- 
ponsibility the  fund-holder  himself  waa 
not  wholly  exempted :  towards  the  pay- 
ment of  his  own  debt  he  roust  himself  be 
a  large  contributor.  He  did  say,  that  it 
was  for  those  who  contended  that  the  fund- 
holder  received  more  than  his  fair  share* 
to  show  the  House  bow  this  had  happened ; 
and  that  if  such  were  really  the  case,  a 
proportionate  abatement  ought  to  be  con- 
ceded. His  hon.  and  learned  friend  (Mr. 
Brougham)  in  his  last  speech  had  remark* 
ed,  that  to  raise  the  price  of  corn  was  im- 
possible ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  remedy 
for  the  present  depression  must  be  by  re- 
ducing taxes:  but  that,  if  this  reduced 
taxation  should  not  have  the  elect  of  pla- 
cing the  gentlemen  of  Isnded  property  in 
afflaence— [cries  of  "  No."] 

Mr.  Bitmsham  observed,  that  the  case 
he  put  on  a  former  evening  was  that  of  the 
distress  of  the  landed  interest  becoming 
intolerable. 

Mr.  Ricardo  said,  he  might  in  son>e 
degree  have  misunderstood  nis  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  but  he  would  offer  a  word 
or  two  on  the  subject  of  this  distress.  It 
was  not  very  long  ago  since  they  were. all 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  alarm,  on  account 
of  the  distressed  manufacturers.  It  waa 
conceived  that  our  manufacturers  were 
declining  and  the  most  gloomy  apprehen- 
sions were  indulged  on  their  behalf.  But 
he  then  took  the  liberty  of  intimating  bis 
opinion,  that  those  distresses  were  not  per- 
manent ;  and,  happily,  his  predictions  had 
been  fulfilled.  He  was  disposed  to  hope 
equally  well  of  the  agricultural  interests; 
but  not  while  such  a  system  of  corn  laws 
as  the  present  existed.  He  thought  it  was 
most  desirable  to  fix  some  system  by  which 
the  prices  of  corn  might  be  rendered  less 
variable,  and  by  which  a  proper  and  ade- 
-  qoate  compensation  might  be  secured  to 
the  grower.  One  of  the  measures  of  re- 
lief proposed  was,  an  advance  of  four  miU 
lions  by  the  Bank  at  three  per  cent  inter- 
est. This  wSs  an  hazardous  experiment, 
unlesa  the  Bank  had  issued  four  imllions 
more  than  was  necessary  for  the  circula- 
tion of  the  country.  The  House  wouM 
do  him  the  favour  to  recollect,  that,  in  the 
session  of  1819,  he  expressed  an  opinion 
on  the  Bank  question,  for  which  he  recei- 
ved a  reproof  at  the  time  from  an  hon. 
director,  that  the  Bank  should  not  then 
buy  gold,  but  rather  sell  it.  His  Fears,  he 
would  confesS}  were  now  the  other  way- 
Si  t 
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Vftftt  quantities  of  gold  had  been  obtained 
by  theni  to  sapply  the  circulation  of  this 
country ;  and  he  now  begged  the  directors 
to  consider  whether  they  had  more  than 
was  sufficient  for  that  purpose ;  for  if  they 
had  not,  he  was  quite  sure  that  the  mea- 
sure which  they  were  about  to  adopt  could 
not  be  expedient)  for  four  millions  could 

.not  be  absorbed  in  our  circulation.     It 

.-was  quite  impossible  that  four  millions 
could  be  added  to  Ihe  circulation,  without 
affording  a  great  inducement  to  export  the 
gold.  If  the  Bank  had  no  greater  quantity 
of  gold  than  sufficed  to  carry  on  the  circu- 
lation of  the  country,  no  measure  could  be 
more  injudicious  ihan  this,  as  it  respected 

.  them.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  having  large 

.quantities  of  gold  in  their  possession,  they 
issued  four  millions  of  additional  currency, 

«the  effect  would  be,  to  promote  the  expor- 
tation of  gold,  to  lower  its  value  all  over 

•the  world,  and  to  turn  the  foreign  exchan- 
ges aaainst  us.  He  gave  the  directors  of 
the  Bank  full  credit  Tor  their  good  inten- 
tions ;  he  believed  that  men  ot  higher  ho- 
nour or  integrity  could  not  exist;  but  he 
thouffht  they  had  not  a  sufficient  degree 
of  talent  for  the  management  of  so  vast  a 
machine  as  that  with  which  they  were  in- 
trusted. Once  more  he  would  intreat  them 
to  consider  the  matter  well,  in  all  its  pro- 

,bable  consequences,  before  they  increased 
the  present  currency,  by  so  large  a  sum 
as  four  millions.  And  here  he  would  beg 
the  House  also  to  reflect  what  might  have 
been  the  effect  of  the  bill  brought  in  by 
the  right  hon«  gentleman  (Mr.  Peel),  had 
it  been  fully  acted  on.  He  (  Mr.  Ricardo } 
had  ventured  to  say,  that  its  effect  upon 

;  prices  would  be  about  five  per  cent.  To 
that  opinion  he  still  adhered;  and  he 
thought  he  could  demonstrate  the  fact. 
The  state  of  our  money  system  at  that 
time  was  this:— gold  was  five  per  cent 

.higher  in  value  than  paper ;  that  was,  a 
man  having  an  ounce  of  bullion  could  per- 

.  chase  the  same  quantity  of  anjr  commodity 
as  another  man  could  do  with  4/.  2«.  in 

.  Bank  notes.  The  question  was,  how  to 
make  these  two  denominations  of  money 
coincide  in  value?  It  was  quite  clear, 
that  if  nothing  was  done  to  alter  the  value 
of  gold,  it  was  only  necessary  to  raise  the 
yatue  of  paper  to  the  same  level,  and  that 
then  the  sum  of  3/.  17^.  lO^d.  in  paper 
would  purchase  as  much  as  the  ounce  of 
gold.  After  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
bill  was  brought  in  and  had  passed,  he 
(Mr.  Htcardo)  regretted  that  it  was  not 
carried  into  effect  in  the  method  at  first 
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proposed;  be  referred  to  the  intended 
payments  in  bars  of  gold  bullion.  If 
tnat  plan  had  been  acted  upon,  the 
Bank  would  have  been  competent  to  have 
answered  all  demands  upon  it  with  the 
gold  then  in  their  possession,  how  small 
soever  that  sum  might  have  been.  Aa 
they  therefore,  in  that  case,  would  not 
have  affected  the  general  value  of  gold  in 
Europe,  by  making  large  purchases  in 
other  countries,  the  change  could  not 
possibly  be  greater  than  the  difference  be« 
tween  gold  and  paper,  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  bill.  The  bill  of  the  right 
hon.  member  (Mr.  Peel),  he  did  not  con- 
ceive to  be  materially  different  from  the 
plan  proposed  by  himself,  for  it  establi»h- 
ed  an  intermediate  system  of  payments  in 
bullion,  and  did  not  make  the  payments 
in  cash  imperative  till  the  1st  May,  182S. 
He  could  not  imagine  the  reasons  which 
had  induced  the  Bank  to  commence  cash 
payments  at  so  early  a  period.  He  had 
always  blamed  them  for  being  too  hasty  io 
their  preparations;  for  if  they  had  con- 
tented themselves  with  bullion  payments^ 
and  the  country  had  seen  the  advantage 
of  that  system,  it  might  have  been  con- 
tinued—as undoubtedly  it  would  have 
been  wise  to  continue  it— and  payments 
in  cash  might  have  been  deferred  some 
years  longer.  If  the  affairs  of  the  Bank 
had  been  conducted  with  skill,  the  direc- 
torsj  instead  of  forcing  so  great  an  im- 
portation of  gold,  should  have  kept  the 
exchange  as  nearly  as  possible  at  par.  He 
repeated  then,  that  the  consequence  of 
the  law,  if  skilfully  acted  upon,  was  only 
to  cause  a  rise  of  5  per  cent.  But  the 
Bank  had  acted  very  differently,  and  had 
imported  a  great  quantity  of  gold ;  as 
much  perhaps  as  twenty  millions.  This, 
of  course,  bad  created  a  chan^  in  the 
price  of  commodities,  in  addition  to  the 
apparent  difference  between  paper  and 
gold.  The  buying  up  of  this  quantity  of 
gold  must  have  afiected  a  change  in  the 
value  of  it  (as  compared  with  other  com- 
modities) throughout  Europe.  Whst  the 
amount  of  this  change  was,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  say — it  was  mere  matter  of  con- 
jecture. But  when  they  took  the  quantity 
of  gold  in  circulation  in  Europe  into  the 
calculation,  and  all  the  paper  also,  for  that 
too  must  be  reckoned,  he  did  not  con- 
ceive that  it  could  b&  great,  and  he  should 
imagine  that  5  per  cent  would  be  an 
ample  allowance  for  the  effect.  [Hear, 
hear  !J.— With  respect  to  the  4  miJliooa 
of  Exchequer  biUsj  and  the  mode  of  their 
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application  which  the  noble  lord  had  made 
a  part  of  his  plan,  he  was  really  astonished 
to  find  the  right  hon.  member  for  Chi- 
chester (Mr.  Huskisson),  in  a  speech 
which  contained  manj  sound  observations, 
supporting  a  system  for  lending  the  pub« 
lie  money  on  the  security  of  corn  and 
poor-rates.  Such  a  system  was  decidedly 
contrary  to  every  established  principle  of 
political  economy  and  common  sense,-— 
As  to  the  effect  and  operation  of  taxes, 
he  wished  to  make  one  or  two  observa- 
tions. There  were  two  descriptions  of 
persons,  producers  and  consumers,  likely 
to  complain  to  that  House  of  the  pressure 
of  taxation.  Against  the  producers  he 
was  prepared  to  say,  he  would  shut  the 
doors  or  that  House.  He  would  tell  them 
they  had  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands ; 
that  they  must  regulate  their  own  price, 
by  making  the  supply  square  with  the 
demand.  But  to  the  consumers  on  whom 
the  taxes  really  pi'essed,  he  would  say, 
the  doors  of  the  House  should  be  always 
thrown  open.  When  they  said  that  their 
income  was  unequal  to  their  expenditure, 
-pnd  that  taxes  prevented  them  from  pro- 
cut  fng  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  to 
which  they  were  accustomed,  he  would 
say,  *hat  their  prayers  were  entitled  to 
the  utDost  attention,  and  that  the  taxes 
should  as  far  as  possible,  be  removed. 
Now,  he.  would  ask  gentlemen,  to  whom 
they  stf^|)osed  the  repeal  of  the  melt  tax 
would  be  a  benefit— to  the  farmer  who 
produced  it,  or  to  the  general  consumer  ? 
He  should  say  to  the  consumer.  And  so 
on  of  the  salt,  the  soap,  and  other  taxes, 
which  affected  arficJes  of  general  con- 
sumption. That  would  be  his  reason  for 
calling  for  the  repeal  of  these  taxes ;  but 
not  at  all  from  the  impression  that  those 
taxes  were  duplicated  or  triplicated  by 
dealers  or  sellers,  His  hdn.  and  learned 
friend  seemed  to  think,  that  if  a  commo- 
dity changed  bands  two  or  three  times, 
each  dealer  would  charge  10  per  cent  on 
the  amount  of  the  tax  ;  so  that,  after  va- 
rious changes,  it  might  be  increased  to  an 
almost  indefinite  amount  to  the  consumer; 
but,  if  these  two  or  three  changes  took 
place  in  the  course  of  one  year,  10  per 
cent,  supposing  that  was  the  ordinary  rate 
of  profit  per  annum,  would  satisfy  all  the 
persons  through  whose  hands  it  passed. 
He  had  been  represented,  very  erro- 
neously, to  have  stated  that  reduction  of 
taxes  was  not  a  benefit.  But  the  con- 
trary was  the  fact.  He  always  thought  that 
taxes  were  mjurioosy  but  they  afiected  aU 


classes  of  consumers,  and  the  repeal  of 
any  one  of  them  would  not  be  particularly 
serviceable  to  the  agricultural  class.  His 
hon.  and  learned  friend  observed,  that  if 
the  quantity  of  capital  were  increased,  it 
was  an  axiom  in  political  economy,  that 
profits  would  be  diminished.  Far  from 
that  being  the  fact,  he  denied  the  position 
altogether.  If  the  capital  of  the  country 
were  doubled  and  the  price  of  provisions 
lowered,  he  would  have  no  doubt  that  the 
rate  of  profits  would  not  be  reduced.  Rut 
with  the  continually  increasing  population 
of  England,  they  could  not  have  low 
prices  of  corn,  if  they  did  not  import  fo- 
reign  corn.  He  would  not  at  this  moment 
propose  an  importation  free  of  all  res- 
traints, but  he  would  agree  to  a  protect- 
ing duty  (the  amount  he  was  hardly  ca« 
pable  of  fixing),  gradually  declining  till 
the  duty  was  equal  to  the  peculiar  bur- 
thens to  which  the  farmer  was  liable. 
The  hon.  member  after  a  recapitulation 
of  his  remarks,  and  characterising  in 
strong  terms  of  reprobation  the  impolicy  of 
the  system  of  lending  the  public  money 
upon  the  security  of  corn  or  poor's-rate, 
concluded  with  observing,  in  reference  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  member  for 
Wiltshire  as  to  the  increased  amount  of 
taxation  which  the  landowners  and  farm- 
ers had  now  to  pay  in  consequence  ot  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency,  that  the 
fundholders  were  subjected  to  the  same 
advance  upon  the  taxes,  although  that 
class  of  proprietors  had  not  derived  any 
additional  advantage  from  the  war  or  its 
consequences,  as  Mr.  Mushett  had  most 
satisfactorily  demonstrated.— [The  hon.- 
member  sat  down  amidst  loud  and  general 
cheering.]] 

Mr.  Manning  defended  the  conduct  of 
the  Bank  in  carrying  into  effect  the  measure 
of  restoring  the  currency.  The  directors 
had  a  difiicult  duty  to  perform  in  fulfilling 
the  intentions  of  parliament,  and  they  had 
performed  that  duty  to  the  best  of  their  ' 
ability.  He  denied  the  assertion,  that 
the  Bank,  in  resuming  cash  payments  had 
narrowed  the  circulation  so  much  as  to 
produce  the  prevailing  distress,  and 
showed  that,  including  jointly  the  paper 
and  gold  which  had  been  issued  since 
the  passing  of  Mr.  Peel's  bill,  our  cur- 
rency was  greater  by  one  million  than  be- 
fore. The  depressed  state  of  agriculture 
was  therefore  to  be  ascribed  to  diflerent 
causes.  Among  these  was  the  super- 
abundance of  produce  occasioned  by  suc- 
cessive plentiful  harvests  and  extended 
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tinage«  The  farmers  ha?ing  no  demaad 
for  thii  exoett»  could  oot  obtain  that  ac« 
cocnmodalioQ  from  ihe  country  bankers 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  receive 
when  markets  were  more  prosperous. 
The  hon«  gentleman  proceeded  to  deve- 
lope  these  ideas,  stating  as  proofs  of  ex- 
tended cultivation  the  number  of  enclo- 
sure bills  passed  at  different  periods 
within  the  last  fortv  years. 

Mr.  Sykes  said,  he  was  anxious  to  bring 
back  the  debate  to  the  question  at  issue, 
which  was,  whether  or  no  the  Corn  Com* 
nittee  should  be  revived.  After  having 
heard  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Suffolk  supported  by  that  of  the  lion, 
member  for  Cheshire,  he  confessed  he  saw 
DO  good  in  going  into  a  committee  a  second 
time.  The  hon.  gentlemen  had  admitted 
that  they  had  been  completely  mystified 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  drew  up 
the  report;  and,  according  to  the  language 
of  the  member  for  Suffolk,  dust  bad  been 
thrown  in  their  eyes,  for  the  purpose  of 
hindering  them  from  seeing  the  real  si- 
tuation of  the  country.  He  therefore 
'  could  see  no  advantage  in  going  over  the 
ground  again;  for  if  twenty  gentlemen 
had  employed  the  whole  of  last  spring  in 
liurauing  an  inquiry  which  had  only  pro* 
duced  a  report  contradictory  and  incon- 
sistent in  many  parts,  nnd  delusive  and 
unpractical  on  the  whole,  he  could  see  no 
prospect  of  a  different  result  in  the  pre- 
sent session.  It  would  end,  as  the  last 
had  done,  in  the  country  gentlemen  being 
mystified,  and  the  agricultural  interest 
being  disappointed.  It  wa9,  however, « 
consolation  to  him,  that  gentlemen  were 
BOW  shaking  off  the  dust  which  had  been 
so  profusely  thrown  in  their  eyes,  and 
that  the  hon.  members  for  Suffolk,  Cheshire, 
and  Norfolk,  were  beginning  to  take  a 
correct  view  of  the  conduct  of  ministers. 
He  could  not  say  that  he  heard  with  the 
same  pleasure  the  speech  of  his  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Yorkshire:  for  he 
never  was  m3re  surprised  than  when  he 
heard  him  express  his  almost  unlimited 
aatisfaotion  at  the  speech  of  the  noble 
marquis,  the  other  night ;  and  he  listened 
with  all  his  ears  to  learn  the  cause  of  his. 
hon.  friend's  complacency.  This  pleasure 
he  found  was  oerived  from  the  noble 
lord's  statement,  that,  in  the  next  vear, 
he  should  have  a  sinking  fund  of  five 
millions.  But»  did  not  his  hon.  friend 
recollect,  three  years  ago,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  held  out  the  same  hopes 
•f-aye,  and  carried  his  expectations  to  the 
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aaoount  of  eight  millions;  and  had  he  Yiot 
experienced  how  those  hopes  had  been 
disappointed  P  Again,  the  hon.  member 
derives  great  consolation  from  the  rise  in 
the  public  funds,  and  thinks,  that  by  this 
means  the  interest  of  money    will    be 
lowered.    The  fallacy  of  this  hope  has 
been  well  exposed  by  the   member  for 
Portarlington,  who  had  clearly  shewn  the 
grounds  on  which  the  rise  and  fall  of 
interest  depend.     But,  independent;  of 
this,  what  relief  would  this  give  to  the 
present  distress  of  the  farmers  ?     Could  a 
contingent,  distant,  precarious  lowering 
of  interest  give  the  means  of  living  to  the 
ruined  tenant,  or  put  rents  into  the  empty 
pockets  of  the  landlord  ?    The  relief  they 
wanted    was   something  prompt,-  imme- 
diate and  comprehensive  as  the  evils  they 
laboured  under.    If  the  hon.  member  had 
been  advocating  the  cause  of-  the  fund- 
holder,  hia  satisfaction  was  very  natural  ( 
but  how  the  agricultural  interests  were  to 
be  amended,  he  was  totally  at  a  losa  to 
conjecture.     And  if  his  hon.  friend  was 
satisfied  with  the  plans  of  the  noble  lord 
as  a  measure  of  relief,  he  could  only  say 
he  was  the  most  easily  satisfied,  good<>na-^ 
tured  gentleman  he  ever  met  with.      But 
he  hoped  the  next  time  his  hon.  friend 
presented  himself  to  the  freeholders  of 
Yorkshire,  it  would  be  as  the  friend  of  the 
fund*holder,  and  not  of  the  farmer.    He 
should  now  proceed  to  examine  the  plan 
of  the  noble  lord.    He  must  confess,  that, 
so  far  from  deriving  any  satisfaction  frooa 
it,  it  filled  him  with  surprise  and  disappoint* 
meat ;  he  might  almost  say,  with  conster« 
nation.    He  said  this,  not  in  the  spirit  of 
hostility  to  the  noble  lord ;  for  he  oould 
assure  him  that  if  his  hon.  friends  below 
him  were  transplanted  to  the  other  side 
of  the  House,  he  should  address  them  in 
the  same  language,  and  urge  upon  them 
the  same  arguments.    In  fact,  he  agreed 
with  the  noble  lord  in  many  of  the  views 
he  had  taken  of  the  subject.    He  agreed 
with  him  in  thinking  it  necessary,  that  we 
should  have  a  sinking  fund,  that  is  a  clear 
excess  of  receipt   beyond  expenditure; 
but,. he  did  not  approve  of  a  sinking-  fund 
in  its  ordinarv  sense.    He  also  coincided 
with  the  noble  lord  ia  thinking  that  the 
distress  woold  be  only  temporary ;  for  he 
conceived  it   to  originate  principally  in 
soperabittidance,  aided,  no  doubt,  by  the 
altenuiion  in  the  currency.     Thia  anighi 
be  removied  or  mitigated  in  a  few  years, 
when  that  excess,  the  causes  of  which 
i^ere  easily  accounted  fer,shoiild  be  nen»« 
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vedk  But,  as  long  as  it  continuedy  it  was 
a  tore  and  pressing  eviK  It  would  ruioy 
he  had  do  doabt»  the  present  coltivators, 
and  greatly  damage  the  Isnd-owners, 
Relief  must  be  applied,  and  that  immedi- 
ately. It  could  not  be  administered  by 
tlie  noble  lord's  plan  of  running  op  one  of 
the  public  stocks*  and  running  down  ano- 
ther, or  by  his  poor  and  pitiful  relief  from 
taxation.  What !  after  the  poignant  dis- 
tress of  the  country  had  been  so  clearly 
proved  and  so  fully  admitted,  and  after 
economical  relief  had  been  recommended 
by  a  resolution  of  this  House,  at  the  con* 
elusion  of  the  last  session,  was  all  the 
measure  of  relief,  proposed  by  the  noble 
lord,  to  consist  in  a  reduction  of  a  shilling 
a  bushel  in  the  malt  duty?  This  was 
the  mighty  boon  of  the  noble  lord  to  the 
suffering  interests  of  agriculture !  This  was 
his  only  relief  to  the  farmer  without  a 
market,'  and  the  landlord  without  rent! 
The  only  two  sources  of  comfort  which  he 
opened,  were  the  prospect  of  redodng  the 
interest  of  the  public  securities^  and  a  re- 
mission of  a  part  of  the  tax  on  malt ;  and 
neither  of  these  had  the  esseptial  quality 
of  effecting  an  immediate  alleviatien  of  a 

Sressttre  which  was  almost  intolerable.— 
(at  the  noble  lord;  broached  another 
scheme,  name]y,an  isstie  of  Exchequer  bills, 
ihemostobjectionableand  unstatesnianlike 
that  had  ever  been  mentioned  in  parliament. 
If  aQth  a  measure  were  ever  carried  into 
execution,  the  effect  of  it  must  be  this : 
Supposing  the  amount  of  currency  at  pre* 
sent  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  business  oi 
the  cbuntry,  an  issue  of  Exchequer  billsi 
to  the  amount  of  four  millions,  must  just 
displace  so  much  gold  coin,  which  would 
disappear  from  circulation.  The  four 
million  of  Bank  notes  thus  thrown  into  cir- 
culation would  thus  be,  pro  ianto  a  repeal 
of  the  bill  of  the  fight  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Peel).  Considered  as  a 
project  to  relieve  agricultural  distress,  it 
was  the  most  silly,  inefficient,  and  absurd, 
that  ever  entered  the  head  of  man.  To 
advance  money  by  means  of  such  a  loan, 
on  security  of  the  parish  rates,  would  be 
nothing  else  than  imposmg  a  dead  weight 
of  debt  on  land  already  unable  to  eupport 
its  burthens.  But,  sapposine  this  evil  was 
surmounted,  there  was  still  another  ob- 
jection to  the  measure,  which  must  strike 
the  least  attentive  observer.  Tbepenons 
who  borrowed  the  money  from  government 
would  be  Kable  to  all  thd  hardships  and 
oppressions  of  the  law  of  extents,  that  i§^ 
the'r  property  might  ha  seised  for  the-p^ib* 


Kc,  and  their  bodies  tbfown  into  gaol,> 
where  they  might  be  confined  for  years- 
instances  occurring  where  an  imprison- 
fcnent  of  15  years  had  been  inflicted  on 
those  subject  to  the  extent  law.  And 
was  this  the  condition  to  which  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  country  were  to  be  exposed  t 
Was  this  all  the  relief  proposed  by  the 
noble  marquis  for  the  suffering  land-own- 
ers and  farmers  of  Enefand  ?  And  yet, 
in  the  face  of  such  remedies  as  these-— with 
such  prospects  as  these  held  out  to  the 
distressed  agriculturist-.-his  han\  friend, 
the  member  for  Yorkshire,  congrstulsted 
the  country  on  the  statements  of  the  noble 
lord  i  But  the  House  oueht  to  consider 
whether  there  was  not  anotner  and  a  better 
remedy.  When  a  country  sufl^red  frons 
want  of  a  market  for  its  produce,  and  when 
that  country  was  burthcned  with  a  load  of 
taxation,  which  aggravated  the  evils  inci- 
dent to  reduced  prices,  the  only  praetica- 
bie  mode  of  relief  wouki  seem  to  consist 
in  a  reduction  of  taxes-^the  only  element 
of  the  distrcra  which  eoTernment  could 
remove.  That  reduction  ought,  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  nation,  to 
amount  to  five  or  six  millions  at  least. 
They  would  thus  get  rid  of  the  duties  on 
soap,  leather,  and  sa1t|  in  addition  to  some 
of  the  assessed  taxes.  When  the  noble 
lord  promised  in  his  statement  a  reduction 
of  the  public  burthens,  he  expected  some^- 
thing  on  this  scale.  What,  then,  was  his 
surprise  to  hear  only  of  a  deduction  of  Is. 
from  the  bushel  of  malt  ^  The  large  re^ 
treochments  which  be  had  recommended 
would  be  so  far  from  injuring  public  cre- 
dit, that  they  would  confer  upon  it  addi- 
tional consolidation  and  security.  Our 
large  establishments  ofiered  ample  means 
of  relief  in  their  reduction,  without  any 
detriment  to  the  public  service.  The 
army,  which  in  1792,  cost  the  country 
only  2,000,000/.  might  •  surely  now,  in  a 
season  of  distress,  be  reduced  to  a  lower 
expenditure  than  8,00p,000/«  The  Navy, 
Ordnance,  and  Civil  list  could  bearsimibr 
reductions,  as  had  been  often  shown  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen.  If,  in 
171)2,  the  different  establishments  of  the 
country  could  be  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  7,000,000^  were  therci  io  the 
present  times,  any  dangers  to  require,  or 
any  resources  to  warrant,  an  expendicm'e 
of  triple  that  amount  ?  He  was  willing  to 
concede  to  the  noble  marquis,  that  the 
half-pay  and  allowances  imposed  a  dead 
^i*e^ht  on  the  country,  with  which  parlia- 
ment eo4iM  not  inlev fere ;  Imt,  making  all 
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ftUowanees  for  thit»  such  ettftblfshraeott 
M  were  proposed  ought  not  to  be  main- 
tained. The  army,  it  appeared,  was  not 
to  be  reduced  by  the  noble  marquis,  who 
considered  it  as  the  **  guardian  of  public 
liberty.'*  Of  all  the  extraordinary  uses 
of  a  standing  army  that  had  ever  been 
mentioned,  he  (Mr.  Sykes)  considered 
this  the  greatest.  He  had  often  heard  a 
free  press  called  the  bulwark  of  public 
liberty :  he  had  of^en  heard  parliament  so 
designated :  he  bad  often  heard  the  pre* 
aervation  of  our  freedom  ascribed  to  the 
impartial  administration  of  justice  in  our 
courts  of  law ;  but  this  was  the  first  time 
that  he  ever  heard  of  our  owing  the 
security  of  our  freedom  to  the  bayonets  of 
a  standing  army.  No  wonder  that  the 
noble  marquis  felt  %o  anxious  to  presenre 
our  military  establishments  on  tlie  most 
extensive  scale,  when  they  served  so 
important  a  purpose.  In  conclusion,  he 
would  call  upon  those  hon.  members 
wbo  were  connected  with  the  agricul- 
ture of  tbe  country,  and  who  complained 
so  loudlj  of  public  distress,  to  join  in 
compelling  the  ministry  to  effect  those 
reductions  by  which  alone  that  distress 
could  be  alleviated  [The  hon.  member 
was  greatly  cheered  in  the  course  of  his 
speech 3 • 

Mr.  Peel  observed,  that  the  hon  gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down  had  opened 
his  speech  by  stating,  that  he  would  call 
back  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
.question  before  it.  But  if  this  was  his 
mode  of  confining  himself  to  the  subject 
.under  discussion,  he  could  not  conceive 
bow  largely  the  hon.gentleman  might  think 
himself  entitled  to  expatiate,  when  the 
whole  question  of  agricultural  distress 
should  be  brought  forward.  In  offering 
himself  to  the  I^use,  he  would  rather  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  hon.  gentleman, 
than  bis  precept.  In  the  first  place,  he 
begged  leave  to  make  a  few  observations 
on  the  bill  that  went  by  his  name,  how- 
ever small  a  portion  of  merit  he  had  in 
the  measure— a  bill  that  had  of  late  been 
the  subject  of  discussion  with  every  one 
who  speculated  on  the  prevailing  distress, 
both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  par- 
liament. From  the  share  he  had  in  intro- 
duping  it,  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
at  which  it  was  recommended,  he  might 
be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  on  its  cha- 
racter and  effects. .  At  the  time  that  be 
presented  it  to  parliament,  and  when  it 
was  more  popular  than  it  was  at  present, 
be  bad  arrogated  no  merit  for  tbe  work— 
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be  willingly  gave  it  to  those  to  whom  it  was 
due ;  and  now,  when  it  was  viewed  with 
a  less  partial  regard,  he  would  still  re- 
nounce the  merit,  and  take  his  shore  of  the 
responsibility.    He  confessed  that  after 
all  that  had  passed— after    the  measure 
had  been  opposed,  sometimes  bjr  argu- 
ment and  sometimes  by  clamour— he  was 
still  as  much  disposed  to  maintain  its  jus- 
tice   and    policy,   as  he  was  when     it 
was    first   introduced.      He    would    not 
shelter  himself  under  the  immense  ma- 
jority who  concurred  with  him  on  that  oc- 
casion—he would  not  shelter  himself  under 
the  great  authorities  who  sanctioned  hia 
views— he  would  not  shelter  himself  under 
the  consideration,  that  party  feeling  waa 
at  that  time  laid  aside,  and  that  all  sides 
agreed  in  passing  a  law  which  was  thought 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  all.    Notwith- 
standing the  evils  ascribed  to  it,  notwith- 
standing   the  disapprobation   since    ex- 
pressed,  he  was  prepared  to  maintain  thot 
there  was  then  no  alternative — that  the 
measure  was  in  itself  wise  and  conducive 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  empire— ^ 
that  the  agricultural  interests  bad  not 
been   depressed  by   its  operation— and, 
consequently,  that  whatever   depression 
they  bad  smce  experienced  was  in  no 
peculiar  degree  to  be  ascribed  to  it.     He 
would  contend,  that  it  had  promoted  the  - 
general  interests;  and  that  agriculture, 
which  had  not  been  injured  by  it,  would 
soon  feel  what  the  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial interests  had  already  felt.    It  was 
natural  and  common  to  feel  acutely  the 
evils  that  pressed  upon  us,  and  to  shut  out 
eyes  to  those  from  which  we  had  escaped. 
He  would  therefore  beg  leave  to  recall  for 
a  moment  the  year  1819,  and   ask  the 
House    to    remember    the    situation  in 
which  the  country  was  then  placed.    Let 
the  House  look  to  the  internal  state  of 
England— let  them  read  the  reports  of 
committees  of  parliament— let  them  re- 
collect   the  distress  that  pervaded   the 
manufacturing    district,    in    Derbyshire, 
Lancashire,  Nottingham,  and  some  other 
counties,  the  people  were  goaded  by  dis- 
tress to   nearly  open  rebellion:  and  let 
them  recollect,  that  their  disaffection  and 
tumults  were  ascribed  to  tbe  miseries 
arising  from  insufficient  wages.     At  that 
time  we  bad  great  establishments.    Our 
manufacturing  and  commercial  tran^ac** 
tious  were  on  a  scale  of  immense  niagni« 
tilde ;  but  they  were  not  sound,  because 
the  manu&cturers  depended  on  a  state  of 
the  currency  that  gave  no  security.  •  He 
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would  appeal  to  an  example  to  prove  what 
what  he  said*    A  petition  was  presented 
in  that  year  from  Coventry,  complaining 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  persons  engaged 
hi  the  ribbon  manufactories,  which  was 
referred  to  a  committee.  It  described  the 
distress  of  the  petitioners  as  overwhelm- 
ing ;  and  stated  that  many  of  them  were 
driven  for  subsistence  to  the  poor  orates. 
The  cause  was  the  low  rate  of  wages. 
The  quantity  of  goods  manufactured  was 
not  diminished;   but  the  wages  of  the 
manufacturinff  labourers  were  so  reduced, 
that  they  could  not  furnish  the  means  of 
living.     Out  of  the  40  counties  in  £ng- 
bnd,  23  had  reached  their  maximum  of 
assessment  for  poor  rates  in   1818,  the 
year  before  the  return  of  cash  payments. 
The  same  cause  of  the  depreciation  of 
the  currency  had   always  produced  the 
same   effects.      In   the    time   of  queen 
.Elizabeth,  from  the  discovery  and  work- 
ing of  the  Spanish  mines,  the  value  of 
money  feU,  and  the  fall  was  aggravated 
by  the  debasement  of  the   coin.    The 
effect    was   great  distress    arising   from 
insufficient   wages.      In   the   discussions 
which    took  place   on  the   bill   he   bad 
brought  in,  for  restoring  a  metallic  cur- 
rency, it  was  argued,  that  the   pressure 
of  the .  measure  would  be  severely  felt 
on  our  revenue  and  on  the  manufacturing 
and   commercial  interests;    but  nobody 
predicted  similar  consequences  on  the 
state  of  the  agricultural  population.^  If» 
then,  in  opposition  to  those  forebodings, 
our  revenue  had  increased«-if  our  com- 
mercial   transactions   had   extended—- if 
the  state  of  our  manufacturing  popula- 
tion was  greatly  improved,  what  reason 
had  we  for  believing  that  the  change  in 
the   currency  had   been   detrimental   to 
agriculture*  on  which,  its  injurious  opera- 
tion was  not  anticipated  ?     What  greater 
good  could  be  effected  than  the  reduc- 
.tion  of  the  poor-rates,  which   must   be 
ascribed  to  the  additional  means  of  living, 
conferred  by  the   rise   in  the   value  of 
wages  produced  by  the  restoration  of  the 
metallic  standard  ?    He  did  not  say  that 
■the  reduction  of  poor-rates  was   to   be 
ascribed  entirely  to  this  measure,  though 
it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  it  had  the 
.greatest  share  in  the   result.    In  every 
.county  in  England  but  one,  the  rates  had 
i>een  reduced.    If,  then,  he  saw  all  the 
counties  of  England,  with  one  exception, 
reducing    their   poor-rates    to   a  great 
jimount^— if  he  saw  Nottingham  reduce 
them  18  per  cent^if  he  aaw  Sussex, 


where  the  redaction  was  least,  effecting  a 
change  of  this  kind  to  the  amount  of  8f 
per  cent^-^nd  if  the  only  county  in  Eng- 
land where  there  was  an  increase  was  a 
county  not  peculiarly  agricultural  ( Cum- 
beriand)— if  he  saw  all  this  take  place  since 
the  passing  of  the  bill,  was  he  not  entitled 
to  conclude,  that  it  wss  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  operation  of  that  bill,  and  therefore 
to  infer  that  it  was  not  the  cause  oft  the 
agricultural    distress?    That   there   had 
been  a  great  reduction  in  the  value   of 
agricultural  produce  must  be  admitted; 
but  he  could  not  allow  that  the  deprecia- 
tion was  caused  by  the  alteration  in  the 
value  of  .the  currency.  The  same  fluctua- 
tions  in  the   price  of   com,  which  were 
now  the  subject  of  complaint*  had  taken 
place  in   other  periods  of  our   history, 
when  the  currency  was  not  affected  by  the 
operations  of  the  Bank.    Upon  looking 
over  some  returns,  he  found,  that  in  1774, 
wheat  was  only  S3«.  per  quarter;  in  1777, 
S9«.;    whilst,  in  1801,  it  was  as  high  as 
108«.«  and  sunk  again,  in  1802,  to  67s« 
and  in  1803,  to  56f.    He  could  not  agree 
with    those  persons  who   attributed    the 
depreciation    in    the   price   of   corn    to 
foreign  importations.    He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  depreciation  would  be  occasioned 
by  an  V  excess  of  supply  over  the  demand. 
The  doctrine  which  was  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Tooke  in  his  evidence  before  the  agricul* 
tural   committee    appeared   to  be  well« 
founded.    That  gentleman  stated,  that 
an  excessive  supply  produced  a  greater 
effect   in    the    com   than   in  any  other 
market    He  believed  that  to  be  the  case« 
If  the  excessive  supply  was  in  an  article 
of  luxury,  the  effect  would  only  be  to  in- 
crease the  consumption  of  the  article,  by 
bringing  it  within  the  reach,  of  a  greater 
number  of  persons  than  were  before  able 
to  purchase  it ;  but  that  was  not  the  case 
with  respect   to  an  excessive  supply  of 
corn  because  the  same  average  quantitr 
was  always  consumed.    If,  therefore,  it 
were  true,  that  an  excessive  supply  of 
com  had  the  effect  of  depreciating  ihe 
price  of  that  article,  could  it  be  material 
whether  the   excess  was   occasioned  by 
abundant  production  in  oi|r  own  country, 
or  foreign  importation  ?    If  the  markets 
were  glutted,  it  mattered  not  from  what 
source  it  proceeded.    It  might  be  con- 
tended, that  his  reasoning  could  not  apply 
with  respect  to  the  abundant  productioii 
of  com  in.  this  country :    but  why  should 
it  not.  apply  with  respect  to  the  abundant 
production  of  corn  in  this  ooontry :  but 
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why  should  it  riol  apply  with  reipeot  to 
Hnfiortation  from  Ireland  ?  He  was  most 
fully  dinposed  to  acknowledge  the  justice 
and  expediency  of  that  measure  which 
penniticd  the  importation  of  com  from 
Ifftthind ;  nothing  could  ever  induce  hina 
to  deprive  Ireland  of  that  indulgence;  bot» 
al  the  same  time,  he  could  not  close  his 
eyes  to  the  consequences  which  resulted 
to  the  agriculcnre  of  England  from  the 
importation  of  Irish  com*  It  was  im- 
poMible  for  him  to  look  at  the  large 
quantities  of  com  which  had  lately  been 
poured  into  this  country  from  Ireland- 
greater  then  at  any  former  period— -with* 
out  thinking  that  they  must  have  had  the 
effect  of  depreetsting  the  price  of  com 
here.  It  was  very  natural  upon  the 
cessation  of  the  war»  that  the  rich  pasturo 
lands  of  Ireland,  the  produce  of  which 
bad  formerly  supplied  the  contracts  of 
government^  should  be  broken  up  and 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  which 
could  be  raned  at  less  expense,  and  pro- 
bably sold  at  a  less  price  than  the  corn  of 
this  country*  The  consequence  had  been 
enormous  importations  of  com  into  this 
country  from  Ireland,  which  he  could  not 
help  thinking  imist  have  had  the  efiect,  by 

flatting  the  market*  of  lowering  the  prices 
erew  Heshould  now  state  tothe  House  the 
amount  of  com  imported  into  this  country 
from  Ireland  for  certain  periods*  In  the 
aeven  years,  from  1800  to  1807,  the 
quantity  imported  amounted  to  2,855,000 
quarters;  in  the  seven  succeeding 
years,  ending  in  1814,  the  quantity 
imparted  amounted  to  5,045,000  quar- 
ters: and  ia  the  seven  3rears,  endipg 
10th  October,  18S1,  it  waa  increased  to 
the  eaormeus  quantity  of  7,690^000 
iflHarters;  being  more  than  three  times 
the  quaintity  imported  in  the  seven  years 
€rst  mentioned.  In  the  two  last  years  of 
the  seven  ending  in  1821,  three  millions 
of  quarters  had  been  imported.  In  the 
year  1820,  1,425,000  quarters>  and  in  the 
three  quarters  of  a  year,  ending  the  10th 
October,  1821,  the  amaaing  quantity  of 
1,502,000  quarters  bad  been  nnported ; 
being  nearly  double  the  quantity  ever 
Jbefore  import^  from  Ireland  in  one  year. 
He  did  sot  mean,  to  say,  that  a  stop  ought 
to  bet  put  to  the  importaiioo  of  com  from 
^Iraland^  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  im» 
liossible  fbr  him  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
oonaequeiicsa  of  that  proceeding.  It 
was  to  the  large  iraportauon  of  corn  from 
leelaad,  oombined  with  the  effect  of  the 
:thiree  successive  good  harvests  in  thiy 
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<  ooutitry,  and  not  to  the  importation  ai 
foreign  corn  three  years  ago,  and  still  less 
to  the  alteration  which  bad  been  made  in 
currency,  that  he  attributed  the  present 
state  of  the  agricultural  interest.  He 
was  firmly  persuaded,  that  no  measure 
could  be  adopted  by  parliament  which 
could  afford  immeoiate  relief  to  that 
interest;  but  he  was  convinced  that  in 
time  relief  would  be  afforded,  and  that 
that  relief  would  be  complete.--— He  now 
came  to  the  hut  point  upon  which  he  bed 
stated  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
animadvert;  namely,  that,  admitting  a 
general  fsll  in  the  value  of  all  articles  to 
be  occasioned  by' the  alteration  in  the 
currency,  yet  the  distress  which  pressed 
upon  agriculture  so  peculiarly  ought  not 
to  be  attributed  to  that  change.  Here 
he  must,  however,  observe,  that  he  could 
not  admit  the  change  in  the  price  of 
commodities  to  be  occasioned,  to  the  ex- 
tent contended  for  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Portarlingtoii,  by  the  alteration  in  the 
currency.  He  could  not  admit  the  fait 
of  the  price  of  commodities  to  be  in  pro^ 
portion  to  the  difference  between  the 
market  price  of  gold  at  4^.  5f.  and  the 
mint  price.  In  one  of  the  two  years  m^ 
mediatdy  preceding  1819,  he  N>und  the 
market  price  to  have  been  3*1.  ISt.  Bd.  It 
was  trae^  that  the  price  of  gold  had  been 
for  one  month  in  the  year  preceding  the 
passing  of  the  bill  for  the  resumptioa  of 
cash  payments  4/.  Si.;  but  he  thought  it 
was  better  to  draw  his  conclusion  from  aa 
average  price  for  the  two  years,  which 
was  leas  than  4^  S«.  He  could  not  admit 
that  the  agricultural  interest  would  imt 
have  been  liable  to  the  same  distress,  if 
no  attempt  had  been  made  to  suspend  the 
issue  of  paper  money.  In  1B16,  the  Itoow 
member  for  Essex  (Mr.  Western)  suIh 
mitted  a  motion  to  the  Houso  on  the 
subject  of  agricultural  distress.  He 
might  assume,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
attribute  the  distress  which  then  existed 
to  an  anticipation  of  the  measure  which 
the  Hotise  had  afterwards  resolved  upon 
for  the  resumption  of  cash  payments. 
The  first  resolution  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Essex  submitted  to  the  House 
upon  that  occasion  was  to  the  effoct,  that 
toe  agrieulteral  intereste  of  England  was 
in  a  state  of  unexampled'  embarrassmeat* 
The  greater  part  of  bis  speech  went  to 
^ove  the  magnitude  of  distress  under 
which  the^  people  laboured ;  and.  the  c<yi^ 
elusion  to  which  he  cease  was,  that  it  was 
impoaaible  the  taJies  could  coatinoe  t« 
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be  paid*    He  (Mr.  Peel)  wei  willing  to 
adroit,  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
tress then  felt  might  be  the  contraction 
of  the  issue  of  country  bank  paper.    But 
then  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  country 
was  liable,  under   the  former  system  of 
currency,  to  the  same  evil  which  it  now 
endured.    By  returning   to  that  system 
they  would,  therefore,  gain  nothing.  There 
wotdd  still  exist  the  same  degree  of  dis- 
tress, resulting  from  the  same  cause,  but 
without  the  benefit  of  a  metallic  currency. 
He  believed  the  distress  to   have  been 
occasioned  by  the  withdrawing   of  the 
paper  of  the  country  banks,  and  by  ex- 
traordinary speculstions.  If  the  Bank  had 
issued  a  fresh  supply  of  paper,  there  would 
have  been  a  fresh  cycle  or  prosperity,  but 
which    in    the   end    would    have     only 
aggravated  the  distresses  of  the  country. 
lUnder  such  a  system  he  could  only  con- 
template an  alternation  of  success   and 
failure;    and    every  subsequent    failure 
would  be  worse  than  the  preceding.    He 
requested  tbo  House  to  consider  tne  state 
in  which   things   stood   in   1819.    That 
period  presented  a  more  favourable  op- 
portunity for  adopting  the  measure  of  a 
return  to  cash  payments  than  would  pro- 
bably have  ever  occurred  again.-  Had  the 
system  of  paper  money  continued,  indivi- 
duals never  would   have   been   satisfied 
with  a  fixed  high  price  for  their  commo- 
dities, as  all  the  stimulus  which  prevailed 
during  the  war  arose  not  from  a  fixed 
high  price,  but  from  a  continually  rising 
price.  He  had  risen  for  the  purpose,  after 
all  the  clamour  which  had  been  directed 
against  the  bill  which  he  had  had  the  honour 
to  introduce,  of  stating  that  after  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  he  remained  perfectly 
satisfied,  rather  than-  to  enter  into   the 
diacussion   of  the   subject   more  imme- 
diately before  the  House ;  a  fitter  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  which  would  present  it- 
self at  another  time.    He  would,  for  his 
own  part  have  been  satisfied  to  adopt  the 
fAwck  of  the  hon.  member  for  PortarlingtoOi 
for   he   thought   that  plan  would  have 
efiectually  guarded  against  the  deprecia- 
tion of  Bank  notes.    The  same  reasons  that 
induced  him  to  advise  a  return  to  metallic 
carrenoy  still  remained  in  full  force ;  and 
mnongst  these  there  was  one  which  had 
great  weight  with  him,  with  the  House, 
and  with  the  Bank— Jie  meant  the  ne- 
ee»iiy  that  existed  for  putting  a  stop  to 
the    forgery   of  Bank  notes,   and    tha 
numeroua  executions  of  offenders..  The 
JUoa^e  would  reoolleet,  tkat  the  Bank  h^ 
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tried  every  possible  means  to  put  a  stop 
to  that  evil.  [Criea  oTNo,  no.]  It  was 
possible  that  tne  proposal  of  some  ingeni- 
ous artist,  might  not  have  been  tried  or 
adopted,  but  it  was  well  known  that  the 
Bsnk  had  spared  neither  time,  trouble^ 
nor  expense,  in  its  endeavours  to  attain 
that  desirable  end— the  prevention  of 
forgery. — The  return  to  a  metallic  cur-» 
rency  had  met  with  the  full  acquiescence 
of  parliament  on  that  very  ground ;  and 
it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  result 
fully  justified  the  anticipation— The  pe- 
cuniary sacrifices  made  by  the  Bank  to 
carry  the  plan  into  effect  ought  never  to 
be  forgotten.  He  believed  the  clamour 
against  the  return  to  a  metallic  currency 
to  be  only  temporary:  and  that  at  the 
end  of  three  or  four  years  we  shotdd  look 
back  with  heartfelt  pleasure  and  gratula* 
tion  to  our  return  to  cash  payments.  B^ 
firmness,  c<mstancy,  and  perseverance  in 
the  present  system,  he  felt  convinced  thai 
we  should,  at  no  remote  period,  derive 
all  those  advantages  from  it,  which  the 
warmest  friends  of  the  measure  con* 
templated  at  its  enactment. 

Mr.  EUice  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
address  some  observations  to  the  House 
after  the  speeches  of.  the  hon.  member  for 
Portarlington,  and  the  right  hon.  gentle* 
man  who  had  just  sat  down,  in  justification 
of  the  opinions  be  had  uniformly  main- 
tained, of  the  changes  in  oOr  currency 
formingone  main,  if  not  principal  ingredient 
in  all  our  difficulties  and  embarrassmenis. 
In  doing  this  he  had  no  objection  in  the 
outset  at  once  to  admit  the  general  princi- 
ples laid  down  by  his  hon.  friend  and  the 
right  hon.  gentleman.  It  was  perfectly 
true  and  could  not  be  denied,  that,  at  par- 
ticular periods,  the  market  price  of  gold 
was  precisely  as  they  had  stated  it;  and 
that  at  the  period  of  passing  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  bill,  that  price  was  rela* 
tively  to  our  paper  money  only  about  six  per 
cent  below  the  mint  price,  but  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  between  them  was  this,  not 
whether  gold  could  not  be  purchased  with 
Bank  notes  at  that  moment  at  4/r  2i.  pjer 
02.  or  about  six  per  cent  above  what  was 
called  the  mint  price,  but  whetlier,-.  there 
having  been  no  legal  standard  between 
1797  and  1819^  and  no  metallic  circtdati^HH 
except  silver  tokens  depreciated  ajlioiit 
thirt^  per  cent,  the  aockieDtal  and  oftes 
nommal  price  of  gold,  was  a  belter  enter 
rion  than  the  fluctuating  value  of!  almost 
any  other  article  of  merdiandiae,.by  whicli 
to  estimate  the  general  effeeta  of  the 
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kiMMrledged  deprodatlwi  on  tU  prfeet  Md 
««i>iracu«  Sure  he  wm  that,  ourinff  Um 
wary  tbii  particular  coaMDodiljr  had  oeen 
aubject  to  aa  great  if  not  greater  floetoa- 
tloa  than  any  other.  There  were  inatanoea 
•f  iu  valae  having  fluctuated  thirty  per 
cent  within  a  jear,  while  the  amount  of 
paper  in  circulation,  and  the  price  of  other 
ceamnodittet  had  continued  precisely  the 
aame.Inl815thefricewa8abo«il4/.2t.lnthe 
aaoDth  of  April,  5/b6«.tntheraonth  of  May, 
and  4/.  2t.  again  in  the  month  of  July, 
withoutthe  least  variation  in  the  quantity  of 
paper,or  any  perceptible  change  in  the  value 
of  other  commodities.  Again  in  1817  and 
1818  when  the  amount  of  paner  currency 
wu  increased  one-third,  ir  not  nearly 
doubled,  as  eompared  with  the  amount  in 
circulation  in  1816,  the  price  of  gold  waa 
aearcely  aftcted,  which  waa  eaaiqf  to  be 
accounted  for,  by  the  tranaaotfona  of  the 
Bank  in  theae  years.  To  check  a  Ml  in 
the  exchanges,  of  which  the  worthy  direc* 
tors  were  not  aware  or  would  not  admit, 
waa  the  neoessary  result  of  an  excessive 
issue  of  paper,  about  seven  millions  of 
gold  was  exported  from  about  the  middle 
of  1817  to  tne  period  when  the  oooomitiee 
met  in  1819,  when  they  found  the  stock 
of  bullion  so  nearly  exhausted,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  the 
further  issue,  what  would  have  been  the 
eflect  upon  the  price  of  gold  in  the  sub- 
aequent  vear,  if  the  same  quantity  of  paper 
in  circulation  in  1818  had  remained  for 
IS  months  subsequent  to  this  new  suspen- 
sion of  cash  payments  (necessary,  because 
they  could  not  have  been  continued  from 
the  absolute  exhaustion  of  their  means)  im- 
posed on  the  Bank  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  in  1819?  Not  an  ounce 
ef  the  7  millions  issued  in  1817  and  1818 
remained  in  circulation :  it  had  been  ex- 
ported as  an  article  of  merchandise,  and 
because  this  artificial  supply  of  a  oom- 
modity  reduced  its  price,  the  committee 
gvavefy  determined  to  represent  to  the 
country,  that  all  the  efleots  of  the  impru- 
dent Issue  of  paper  in  1816,  were  to  be 
preeisehr  measured  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  mint  and  market  price  of  gold 
ufid^r  auch  circunsstanoes  aa  he  liad 
etated.  If  the  gold  so  Issued  had  re- 
SMined  in  circulation,  and  had  been  ciir- 
vent  with  pa^,  as  to  Austria,  llussia,  or 
other  countries,  where  the  precious  metals 
•nd  piper  circulate  accordmg  to  their  re- 
apective  values,  he  night  admit  the  prin-> 
aiple  contended  for  en  the  other  side,  that 
tiM  apparcBi  difibreoce  betvreen  ftfet 
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and  gold  aurked  the  red  dapteciatieii  of 
the  cmnency ;  but  it  was  fiuther  evidentf 
flrom  other  foots  which  he  would  state# 
that  this  would  be  a  most  erroneous  view 
of  the  case.  Did  the  House  recollect  the 
evidence  of  the  hon.  member  for  Taunton 
(Mr.  Baring)  before  the  committee  of 
1811  on  this  subject?— The  price  of  gold 
being  then  about  4^  8s.,  the  non.  membev 
was  aaked,  whether  he  would  undertake 
to  procure  even  the  small  mmntity  of 
10,000  ounces  at  that  rate,  ilis  answer 
was,  not  at  n  less  premium  than  50  per 
cent  beyond  the  market  price ;  and  wooM 
it  still  be  contended  that  an  article^  whilf 
exposed  to  auoh  fluctuation^  could  be  0 
standard  i  Then  look  again  to  the  state 
of  the  Bank  and  the  country  bank  circu« 
lation  from  1815  to  1819,  during  whidi 
there  wa«  a  comparativeljr  triflinff  varia^ 
tion  in  the  price  of  the  metals.  In  1816^ 
the  debt  flom  the  public  to  the  Bank*  on 
which  the  Bank  of  England  circulation 
mainly  depended,  was  reduced,  deducting 
the  public  balances  in  their  bands,  to 
about  nine  millions.  The  country  biink 
paper  stamped  firom  eleven  millions,  ia 
1814,  to  about  seven  millions.  Had  tliif 
nothing  to  do  with  the  distress  of  1816 1 
In  1818.  the  amount  due  bv  the  publie  to 
the  Banx  was  increased,  deducting  also 
the  balances  to  S$  millions,  and  the  coun* 
try  bank  paper  stamped  to  12  millions! 
this  produced  the  kind  of  relief  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  promised  ia  pro- 
posing his  Snancial  measures  of  1816.  tn 
1820,  the  amount  due  to  the  Bank  wai 
again  reduced  by  payments  recommended 
by  Mr.  PeePs  committee  to  10  mHliooa, 
and  the  country  bank  paper  stamped  tO 
less  than  four  millions  1  Was  it  possible 
to  suppose  the  effect  of  these  changes  in 
the  circulation,  could  be  measured  by  the 
price  of  gold  which  had  varied  only 
five  or  six  per  cent  during  the  whole 
period  from  1815  to  1820?  or  rather 
that  the  value  of  gold  must  not  have 
been  affected,  like  that  of  all  other  coor 
modicies,  by  the  measures  of  1816,  if  tfie 
Bank  had  not  counteracted  this  efibct 
by  their  injudknoua  and  unaccountable 
management,  that  the  public  might  bo 
deceived  with  respect  to  this  second  in^ 
undafcion  of  paper  I  He  did  not  mean  %6 
take  the  quantity  of  country  bank  papet 
stamped,  as  the  precise  measure  for  the 
ouatetity  in  cinailatloni  but  il  was  the  best 
datum  en  which  to  round  a  calculatieR  t 
and  it  was  confirmed  by  Mr.  Stockey'a 
e^ndeoee  ia  the  Report  of  18{^  thftt  v^ 
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ftrcobtloil  of  •  Budt  ia  ihtf  Weit  4f  Eof- 
l«od,  in  which  ha  itm  eoiMSerftodi  had  id* 

araaied  fiadiidljr  akbt-tanlha  baurtoeo 
1815  and  1819^  and  bf  the  iUlaniaiiU  of 
iha  dtracton  of  ihe  Scotch  banks,  ahoafing 
Boarl^  the  tame  result.  During  the  whola 
of  thii  periodi  there  had  been  little  flnc* 
foatioo  ia  the  Taliie  of  gold,  but  would 
Ihe  right  hon»  f^ntleman  say*  that  an  ad- 
dition to  the  circulating  medium  of  from 
ono'lhird  to  a  half»  did  liott  at  least,  in 
Ihe  same  proportion,  nomlnaUy  increase 
Iha  valae  of  aU  property  ?  The  diOcul- 
liea  in  1816  and  of  the  present  moment, 
arose  in  a  great  degree  from  the  same 
oausej  aod  he  much  feared  at  last  the 
same  cure  would  be  applied;  the  pro* 
posed  loan  of  four  millions  from  the 
Bank,  appeared  to  him  as  the  pre- 
cursor or  a  similar  system*  Bui  bis 
koa»  firiend  (Mr.  Kicardo)  had  again  te* 
peated,  what  he  had  stated  in  1819,  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  efiect  of  the  do* 
predation,  the  country  had  dready  sus- 
tained aU  the  difficulty  to  be  apprehended 
from  it  ?  Had  we  then  paid  our  debts, 
either  public  or  primte,  incurred  in  a 
depreciated  paper,  or  was  not  the  nationid 
inaustry  still  mortgaged  for  the  payment 
of  taxes,  imposed  whdo  oar  eesources  and 
profitsfrott  the  particular  ciromnltanoes  in 
wMch  we  weresituated,  were  nearly  double 
in  nominal  amount  ?  Take  an  ilhistration 
of  this  which  must  be  correct,  accordioj^ 
to  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  princi- 
plea  of  his  hon.  friend,  that  the  depreeia^ 
lion  was  precisely  measured  by  the  price 
of  gold.  In  1815,  on  the  return  of  Buo- 
napalrti  from  Elba,  we  had  recourse  to  a 
large  loan  for  the  senrice  of  the  year ;  on 
Ihe  day  on  which  it  was  contracted  the 
price  of  gold  wss  about  BL  6<.-^the 
exchange  on  Paris,  18.  Eighty -three 
nallions  of  stock  werecreated  at  the  priceof 
fifty-four,  by  a  loan  of  forty*6ve  millions  of 
money.  We  were  now  draining  almost 
the  last  shilling  from  the  pockets  of  the 
industrious  classes,  to  form  a  sinking  fund 
lo  redeem  this  stock  at  the  price  of  78, 
the  exehaoge  and  value  of  money  having 
advanced  about  40  per  cent:  so  thai  we 
w*iie  now  endeavouring  to  pay  ninety 
mtllioas,  for  forty*  6ve  borrowed  six  or 
seven  veers  ago.  Could  this  go  on,  or 
could  itie  country^  with  its  reduced  means, 
bear  it?  These  were  questions  for  the 
cbandollor  of  Ihe  exchequer  duly  to  ceo* 
aider.  Ho  bad  in  1819,  fbres^n  and 
firtntoU  aU  thole  tosuks^  but  90  deckled 
aV  pattiea  in  the  Hoaae,  upon  their 


•mrite  measare  of  tesioifag  the  ahciena 
standard,  that  he  could  find  no  person  to 
soeond  a  lesolution  he  wished  mereijr 
pUeed  on  the  Journals  as  declaratory  of 
his  opinion.  He  had  never  obJe«^  to 
the  prineiple  of  fixing  soaae  standiord ;  on 
the  contrary  no  person  had  been  mora 
allvo  to  all  the  evils  of  the  system  we  had 
been  so  long  puiauing,  nor  was  ho  on^ 
aware  of  all  the  advmitages  which  the  Uu 
bonrinn  classes  would  neOessarily  derive 
from  the  bill  of  the  right  hon.  gentle* 
man;  bnt  he  oonsiderml  it  onfiur,  and 
likely  in  the  end  to  aggravate  the  evila 
we  sought  to  remedy,  that  the  tax,  such  aa 
it  was,  to  be  imposed  on  tha  country  for 
this  purpose,  should  Ml  exclusively  oo 
owners  of  propOrty  of  all  descriptions, 
while  creditors  and  claitnants  on  that,pro« 
perty  were  exempted  from  its  oneralion. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  de« 
scribed  with  perfect  justice  the  benefits 
which  had  accrued  to  the  manufaoturiag 
population  frOm  the  measure;  their  dis-> 
tress  in  1817  and  1818,  had  been  muoh 
aggravated  by  the  operations  of  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  in  1816  and  1817, 
and  of  course  an  opposite  line  of  policy 
had  produced  opposite  effects ;  but  tfalo 
right  hon.  gentleman  forgot  the  indon-* 
sistenoy  of  his  argument  as  applied  to  the 

Kisent  occasion.  If  the  situation  of  Ihe 
ourer  was  improved,  and  the  amount  of 
poor-rates  diminished  by  the  lower  priee 
of  provisions,  and  that  low  price  was  the 
effaot  of  the  measure  of  1819,  surely  the 
right  hon.  fentleman  must  admit  the  op#- 
lation  of  this  cause  to  a  similar  extent 
upon  the  value  of  produce,  the  chief  com* 
plaint  of  the  country  gentleman  and 
farmer,  and  this  was  precisely  the  Oase.  All 
would  go  on  very  well  if  the  landlord  and 
tenant  had  no  debts  or  engagements  to 
pay,  contracted  on  the  faith  of  the  artifi- 
ciiu  value  to  which  their  property  had 
l>een  raised  by  a  depreciated  currency^ 
and  if  the  country  had  no  taxes  to  psy 
diiproportioned  to  its  reduced  profits,  on 
its  nominally  reduced  capital.  The  great 
difficulty  was,  how  to  secure  all  the  bene* 
fits  of  a  restoration  of  the  old  standard  of 
money  to  the  industrious  classes,  aod  so 
lo  arrange  contracts,  that  debtor  and 
creditor  might  remain  in  Ihe  same  poai* 
lion  as  they  were  in  1818,  the  amount 
pomtbly  of  the  greatest  depreciation,  if 
the  true  data  on  which  to  estimate  that 
wer^,  as  we  had  assumed,  the  debt 
due  to  Ihe  Bank  by  the  public,  and  the 
amount  af  paper  ki  oarcttlatton.   This 
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wliat  he  wished  considered  well  in  1819 
before  the  bill  was  passed,  but  so  en- 
tirely was  the  House  carried  away  b^  tlie 
opinion  then  entertained  b^  committees 
of  both  Houses,  and  by  his  hon«  friend 
(Mr.  Ricardo)t  that  the  extent  of  the  de- 
preciation was  to  be  precisely  measured  by 
the  relative  value  of  gold  to  paper,  that  he 
had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  persuade  them 
to  listen  to  Ms  arguments  and  opinions. 
One  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Taunton 
{Mr.  Baring^,  had  indeed  soon  found  out 
the  error  of  tne  calculation  on  which  they 
had  proceeded— and  had  last  year  proposed 
a  measure  of  relief,  to  which  he  was  sur- 
prised he  ^Mr.  Ellice)  with  his  particular 
opinions  did  not  assent.    But  it  was  one 
thing  gravely  to  determine  on  a  serious 
measure  of  this  description,  and  then  to 
swerve  from  it,  more  especially  for  a  relief 
quite  inadequate  to  the  evil ;  and  be  op- 
posed the  proposition  of  his  hon.  friend. 
What  course  tney  were  now  to  adopt,  he 
left  ministers  to  suggest  who  had  taken 
credit  most  unaccountably  in  their  recent 
pamphlet,  both  for  the  financial  measures 
of  1816,  and  the  bill  of  1819,  although 
diametrically   opposite  in  principle  and 
effect.     The    question   was,   would   the 
land-owner  submit  to,  or  the  nation,  as 
public  debtor,  be  long  able  to  bear,  the 
pressure  increasing  on  both  ?     He  did  not 
believe  it,  but  still  he  would  be  consistent, 
and  whatever    propositions   the  present 
state  of  things  might  lead  to,  he  would  be 
found  protesting  against  subjecting  the  in- 
dustrious classes  to  the  renewed  evils  of 
another  depreciation,  although  it  was  ap- 
parent the  present  measures  of  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  pointed  to  that 
result.    It  had  been  most  unaccountably 
stated,    that  with   a  superabundance  of 
money,  which  could  scarcely  be  employed 
OB  any  terms  by  capitalists,  we  had  a  re- 
stricted circulation.  To  remedy  this ;  but 
in  fact  to  job  up  temporarily  the  price  of 
the   public  securities   by  addins  artifi- 
cially to  the  sinking  fund,  and  rounding 
another  scheme  upon  ihis,  the  reduction 
of  the  five  per  cents,  we  are  to  borrow  four 
millions  from  the  Bank,  in  strict  imitation 
of  the  financial  plan  of  1816.    Might  this 
not  lead  to  aimilar   consequences,    and 
must  noMhe  money  thus  poured  into  our 
circulation,J)eyond  any  demand  for  it,  find 
its  way  to  otlier  markets  where  it  could 
be  employed  ?     The  momentum  of  ra- 
pidity with  which  the  noble  lord  had  de- 
scribed the  current  of  gold  as  setting  into 
this  country^  may  be  tuned  ike  other 
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way.  It  would  require  la  very  little  adarnr 
of  this  description  to  place  the  gentlemen 
at  the  Bank  m  their  former  dilemma  about 
the  currency,  and  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  at  their  mercy  about  his  de- 
ficiency bills^-without  a  regular  lo$n  on 
which  he  could  not  pay  the  dividends; 
Would  a  second  order  in  council  o£  1797$ 
under  such  circumstances  be  a  very  im- 
probable event?  One  material  omission 
m  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord  (on  a  re- 
cent occasion)  in  the  bright  picture  he 
presented  the  House,  of  the  financial 
state  of  the  country,  was,  all  mention  of 
the  consolidated  fund.  The  deficiency 
had  been  increased  by  purchasing  stock 
beyond  any  real  sinking  fund  last  year 
about  two  millions,  and  now  amounted  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  between  nine  and 
ten  millions.  How  was  that  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  was  the  House  aware  that 
the  national  creditor  was  dependent  on  the 
receipt  of  his  dividends  each  quarter,  on 
the  good  will  of  the  worthy  directors  of 
the  Bank  ?  Much  discussion  had  taken 
place  on  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  with 
respect  to  their  circulation,  and  an  hon. 
director  (Mr.  Mannine)  had  said,  greater 
caution  was  required  in  consequence 
of  an  amendment  he  (Mr.  Ellice)  moved 
to  a  bill  brought  in  last  year,  that 
they  should  be  obliged  to  exchange  either 
small  notes  or  coin  for  their  large  ones 
at  their  option.  He  frankly  owned 
that  his  object  in  that  amendment  was,  to 
force  as  much  as .  possible  of  the  coin 
lying  idle  in  the  cofiers  of  the  Bank  into 
circulation,  and  his  hope  was,  that,  instead 
of  finding  fifteen  or  sixteen  millions  lying 
unemployed  there  now,  it  would  have 
replaced  great  part  of  the  small  country 
notes.  He  was  sure,  at  all  events,  it 
would  have  been  more  beneficially  dis- 
posed of  in  that  manner,  and  the  ob- 
jection made  to  actually  restoring  a  me- 
tallic currency,  after  having  decided  upon 
the  ancient  standard,  was  something  like 
straining  at  the  gnat,  after  we  had  been  at- 
tempting to  swallow  a  camel.  Another 
great  and  almost  insurmountable  objection 
to  permitting  the  one  pound  notes  to  con- 
tinue in  circulation,  when  they  could  be 
removed,  without  material  inconvenience, 
was  the  lamentable  state  of  prosecutions 
and  convictions,  and  the  still  more  inde- 
fensible executions  under  them  for  forg* 
ing  this  description  of  paper.  Thank 
God,  they  had  in  a  great  degree  removed 
that  stigma  from  the  character  of  the 
country.    With  respect  to  the.  present 
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conduct    of  the    Bank,    aod    Iheir  re- 
newed and  friendly  intercoune  with  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  after  having 
been  used  as  his  cat's-paw  on  so  many  occa* 
sions ;  the  greatest  objection  it  was  liable 
to,  was,  the  possibility  of  these  new  deaU 
ings  leading  to  former  results.    It  had 
always  been  understood,  that  this  corpora- 
tion was  established  for  the  advantage  of 
commerce — and  the  way  the  directors  took 
of  proving  their  sincerity  to  act  upon  that 
principle,  was,  by  endeavouring  to  keep  the 
rate  of  discount  at  5  per  cent,  whjle  out 
6f  doors  the  merchants  readily  found  it 
at  4  per  cent.  This  was  really  a  grievance 
to  the  small  Trader,  who  was  accustomed 
to  rely  on  his  banker  for  the  necessary  ac- 
commodation of  his  trade,  and  was  charged 
of  course  according  to  the  tariff  establish- 
ed by  the  Bank.      Beyond  this  their  pro- 
prietors were  the    only  aggrieved  par- 
ties, but  to  be  sure,    the  directors  had 
managed  their  affairs  so  well  for  a  long 
series  of  years,    by  putting    into  their 
pockets  at  the  expense  of  the  public, 
some  twenty  or  thirty    millions,   that  it 
was  not  wonderful  tneir  ears  should  be 
shut  against  any  insinuation  of  possible 
mismanagement.    Still  it  was  not  very 
probable,  if  any  of  the  worthy  gentlemen 
had    banking    concerns    of    their   own, 
they  would  complain  of  having  I4>  or  15 
millions  unemployed,  because  they  could 
not  get  5  per  cent  interest.    They  might 
possibly  dream  in  that  case  of  taking  less, 
and  common  sense  would  at  once  tell 
them  this  was  the  rule  by  which  thejr 
ought  now  to  manage  their  public  con- 
cerns.   Do  they  suppose  their  circulation 
will  be  more  under  tneir  control  by  lend- 
ing 4  millions  to  government,  than  if  they 
lent  it  on  mercantile  bills,  even  at  the 
same  interest  of  3  per  cent  ?    Is  it  not 
their  duty  to  the  commercial  class  to  en- 
deavour for  their  interest  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  discount, .  to  the  very  lowest  pos- 
sible amount,    which  will  not  interfere 
with  their  circulation  i  As  he  had  always 
held  very  singular  opinions  in  that  House, 
although  he  believed  not  so  singular  out 
of  it,  on  these  subjects,  afker  the  speeches 
of  the  gentlemen  who  preceded  him,  he 
had  thought  it   his  duty  to  offer  these 
observations  on  the  past  and  present  state 
of  the  currency.    With  re4>cct  to  the 
appointment  of  the  committee  moved  for 
by  the  poble  lord,   although  he  did  not 
see  what  good  could  result  from  it,  and 
he  must  always  look  at  their  professed 
ebject  with  jealousy,  this  waa  not  the 


parHcular  moment  under  the  severe' dis- 
tress in  which  the  agricultural  interest 
waa  involved,  to  offer  any  objection  to 
the  most  full  consideration  and  discussion 
of  it.  The  agricultural  was  only  sufiering 
in  common  with  the  commercial  and  otiier 
interests  from  the  same  causes,  and  thai 
only  relief,  which  would  also  be  a  commoa 
one,  in  the  power  of  the  House  to  grant, 
must  be  by  a  reduction  of  taxation.  He 
feared  that  to  the  extent  it  could  be 
granted,  consistently  with  the  measorea 
of  parliament  with  respect  to  the  cur* 
rency,  a  very  partial  remedy  could  only 
be  expected.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
ready  to  listen  to  all  other  propositions, 
and  to  concur  in  all  other  measures  for 
their  relief,  which  had  not  for  their  ob- 
jects any  enhancement  of  the  price  of 
provisions ;  a  result  which  in  the  first  in- 
stance would  be  most  unjust  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  in  the  end  as  prejudiciol  to 
the  producers  themselves,  as  to  every 
other  class  of  the  community. 

Mr.  HuskUson  observed,  that  some 
honourable  members  had  called  him  the 
author  of  the  report  which  had  been  laid 
before  the  House  last  session,  relative  ta 
the  distressed  state  of  agriculture.  Now, 
he  hid  always  understood,  that  a  report 
was  considered  as  the  production  of  the 
whole  of  the  committee  to  which  the  siib* 
ject  discussed  in  the  report  was  referred ; 
but  as  a  different  opinion  seemed  to  pre- 
vail with  respect  to  the  report  he  had 
mentioned,  be  a*ould  explain  the  facta 
connected  with  its  production.  When  the 
committee  came  to  deliberate  upon-  its 
proceedings,  several  members  proposed 
different  resolutions.  After  heanng  those 
resolutions,  he  had  taken  the  liberty,  to 
propose  a  series  of  his  own.  The  com- 
mittee approved  of  that  series  of  resolu* 
tions  and  had  done  him  the  honour  to  re- 
quest that  he  would  draw  up  a  report 
founded  on  them.  He  appealed  to  the 
gentlemen  who  had  been  members  of  that 
committee,  whether  he  did  not,  as  long  as 
he  could,  protest  against  the  imposition 
of  a  task,  which  did  not  properly  belong 
to  him,  as  he  was  not  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  The  committee,  how- 
ever, pressed  him  so  strongly,  that  he 
yieldea,  and  drew  up  the  draught  of  a 
report,  which  was  discussed  paragraph 
by  paragraph,  and  many  alterations  were 
maae,  in  the  propriety  of  which  he  did 
not  concur.  Those  alterations  aflected 
not  only  the  wording,  but  the  principle 
of  the  report. ,  Under  theae  drcomstances. 
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1m  thooght  h«  frat  not  iTMled  fciify  wim 
th«  ftttthorahip  of  the  rej^ort  wm  attriba* 
ted  to  hiiti«    He  witbed  to  set  hianelf 
rifhft  on  this  part  of  the  qncttioft^  be<* 
fauie  both  m  and  cot  of  doon  the  whole 
seport  had  been  attributed  to  him  exolu* 
iivelfi    If  the  reaolutiona  he  had  propo* 
aed|  and  wbtoh  were  rijected  bj  the  com* 
OMitee,  were  laid  upon  the  table^  he  should 
bo  ready  to  defend  the  prioeiples  they 
eonuined,   althoogh  aome  pertooe  had 
thought  fit  to  apply  to  them  the  epitheti 
of  atupid  and  contradictory.    He  should 
bo  nUe  to  show  that  they  were  neither  in« 
consistent  nor  contradictory,  but  founded 
on  a  correct  view  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  and  the  state  of  agriculture. 
The  hon<  member  for  Sumlk  had  charged 
him  with  having  mystified  the  committee ; 
the  hon.  member  for  Norfolk  had  asserted 
that  he  had  misled  it ;  and  the  hon.  mem* 
ber  for  Sussex  contended,  that  he  had 
employed  some  unfidr  spells,  as  if  he  had 
dealt  in  necromancy.    After  being  thus 
nceosedt  the  Honse  would  not  be  surprised 
if  he  declined  attending  the  committee 
to  ite   re«nppointmeiit*    His    principles 
were   known  and  teeorded,  and  durinff 
fntwre  discussioosi  he  should  not  be  found 
•o  depart  from  tbens.    "Hie  hon.  member 
for  Norfolk  had  also  charged  him  with 
beii^  the  author  of  the  report  of  1814: 
but  m  focty  It  was  the  proouction  of  the 
ehahman  of  that   oenmittee^   while  he 
(Bfr.H.)  had  only  furnished  a  few  para« 
gmpha.    Neither  with  the  biU  that  follow-* 
od  that  report  had  he  had  any  thing  to  do. 
On  tbeoonttnry,  he  objected  to  it,  and  it 
waa  well  known  that,  at  a  meetmg  of  gen« 
tienen  previovaly  bdd,   he  was  almost 
the  only  one  who  had  supponed  protec-» 
ting  duties  instead  of  the  fixed  price  of 
Ms.  per  quarter.    The  hon.  member  for 
Norfolk  had  thought  fit  to  compliment 
the  leained  member  for  Windi^ea,  as 
the  first  and  ablest  lecturer  upon  politiosl 
economy,  aa  if  no  other  man  aeserved 
this  di[Moma of  distinction;  nevertheless, 
that   learned  gentleman    had  not   for  a 
aiogle  day,   attended   the   former  oonn 
mittae  on  agricidtore.    He  hoped  that 
the  learned  gentleman    would  be  more  j 
disposed  io  lud  the  new  committee  with 
his  presence  and  his  counsds,  and  the 
leauu  might  be  a  report  less  liable  to 
objectiew.     With  regard  to  the   Bank 
of  Enghmdy  be  gave  the  diveeSots  full 
cfodit   for   a   knowledge  of  their  basi* 
Besa»  and  for  yarsotng  the  mteriests  of 
their  astaUishmenti   perhape  even  with 
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too  much  citttion.  A*  fofu  it  went»  the 
loan  of  4,000,OOOL  from  the  Bank  would 
unquestionably  be  a  measure  of  relief  a 
whether  it  went  forth  in  the  shape  of  dis- 
eoontSt  or  whether  it  were  lent  to  parishes» 
it  would  bo  advantageous.  The  circnla* 
tion  would,  of  coursoy  be  increased ;  and 
as  it  could  not  be  confined  to  England 
only,  it  would  tend  rather  to  lessen  the 
value  of  gold,  and  in  proportion  to  raise 
the  price  of  commodities.  So  far  thas 
tendency  might  itself  be  beneficial  to  tha 
fiirming  interest. 

Sir  J*  Nenmort  deprecated  its  being 
held  out  as  it  bad  been,  out  of  parliament » 
and  rather  invidiously,  that  this  was  a 
pure  and  absolute  boon  to  Ireisod; 
whereas,  it  was  only  part  and  parcel  of  the 
act  of  Union,  or  at  least  carrying  into  ef- 
fect the  provisions  of  that  act.  It  must 
not  however  be  left  out  of  view,  that  the 
situation  of  Ireland  was  very  peculiar. 
With  regard  to  the  order  of  reforence>  he 
recommended  strongly  that  the  dejects  ta 
whidi  the  committee  were  to  direct  its  aS« 
tention  should  be  specifically  defined. 
They  would  otherwise,  prdbablyf  travel 
into  matten  not  at  present  in  the  contemn 
plation  of  the  House,  and  would  protract 
the  report  beyond  the  period  when  it 
might  reasonably  be  eapected*  He  mudi 
doubted,  whether  it  would  not  have  been 
better  for  ministers  to  have  brought  down 
their  measures  at  once,  withonf  waiting 
for  tlie  deliberations  of  a  committee. 

The  Marquis  of  Londanderiy  agroed, 
that  it  might  oecome  advisable  to  restrict 
the  subject  of  inquiry  to  those  practical 
results  he  had  in  contemplation ;  at  tha 
same  time,  if  this  were  necessary,  it 
might  be  dene  afterwards,  when  any 
member  could  come  to  the  House  to  pre* 
vent  the  committee  from  w«uideringmto 
too  wide  a  field  of  inquiry.  Au  the 
members  would  be  fully  apprised  of  the 
objects  in  view;  and,  as  to  the  nature* 
extent,  and  operation  of  the  distress, 
he  apprehendeci  that  it  would  not  he  ne« 
cessarjr  to  go  further  than  the  former 
committee  md  done.  The  state  of  the 
foreign  markets,  however,  was  a  part  of 
the  ^reat  subject  not  yet  sufficiently  in- 
vestigated ;  and  he  hoped,  that  to  this  the 
committee  now  appoinied  wotdd  proceed 
without  delay,  bo  taat  very  early  after  the 
holidays  aome  practical  messore  might  be 
foandad  upon  its  report. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  a  com* 
mittee  was  appointtd  consisting  of  th# 
following  memben ;  vis.    The  marquis  of 
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of  Londonderry,  Mr.  Gooeh,  Mr.  F. 
Robinson,  lord  Althorp^  Mr.  Banket,  Mr. 
Brougham.  Mr.  Huskuaony  i ir  £•  Knatcii* 
bull,  Mr.  Stuart  Wordey,  Mr.  Baring, 
air  H.  Parnell»  Mr.  Wodehooie,  Mr. 
Western,  Mr.  H.  Sumner,  Mr.  Esteourt, 
Mr.  Sturgea  Bourne,  Mr.  Tremayne,  air 
W.  Rowley,  Mr.  Caltborpe,  Mr.  Hunter 
Qlair*  Mr.  Irving,  sir  T.  Lethbridge, 
Mr.  Littleton,  Mr.  Whitmove,  Mr.  Alder* 
man  Bridges,  Mr.  Nicelaon  Calvert,  Mr. 
RIcardo,  Mr.  Curwen,  Mr.Dennia  Browne, 
Mr.  F.  Lewis,  lord  Cranboume,  lord 
Binning,  Mr.  W.  Lamb,  Mr.  Ooulbunii 
and  sir  J.  Newport. 
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Agricultural  DiSTRsas.]  Mr. 
Loekkafi^  in  presenting  a  Petition  from 
Ibe  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  in  Scars- 
dale,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  complain* 
ing  of  Agricultural  distress,  oSiaerved,  that 
the  petitioners  were  of  opinion  that  ez- 
cesaive  prodnction  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  present  distress,  and  that  this  was 
one  of  the  strongest  reasons  why  that  pro« 
dnction  should  not  be  increased  by  foreign 
importation.  They  were  utterly  unable, 
however,  to  coqaprehend  the  doctrine 
which  had  been  recently  broached  in  that 
House,  that  taxation  was  not  the  cause  of 
their  distress,  and  were  firmly  persuaded 
that  unless  the  strictest  economy  and  re* 
trenchment  were  enforced  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  state,  not  only  the  agri* 
cultural  interest,  but  every  class  of  the 
community,  would  be  inevitably  involved 
in  ruin. 

Mr.  Jones  thought  the  meaanres  propo- 
sed by  his  majesty's  ministers  were  in- 
sufficient  to  afford  effectual  relief  to  the 
agricultural  interest.  The  reduction  of 
U.  a  boshel  in  the  malt  ux  might  afford 
a  partial  relief  to  the  barley-growing 
counties,  but  it  could  not  operate  as  a  re- 
medy for  the  distresses  under  which  the 
agricultural  interest  laboured.  If  the 
duty  on  salt,  which,  next  to  water  and 
bread,  was  die  most  essential  artiole  of 
Kfe,  had  been  taken  ol^  a  much  more  efi- 
ftctual  relief  would  have  been  fnmiahed  to 
the  farming  interest.  He  trusted  amiatera 
would  not  be  iniuenced  merely  by  the 
opiniona  of  county  members,  ewprasaad 
In  that  House,  but  that  they  would  listen 
to  the  aentimenta  of  the  country,  as  they 
were  expressed  at  county  meetings,  una* 
VtWeeafly  and  VRawnioualyi  exoej^t  m 


the  anbjecl  of  parliamentcrv  refom,  and 
that  they  would  at  length  feel  the  neoesaity 
of  applying  some  efiectual  remedy  to  the 
distresses  of  the  country.  The  duty  oq 
salt,  amounting  to  one  million  and  a  half* 
and  the  duty  on  leather,  might  be  takei^ 
off  with  great  benefit  to  the  puUte.  The 
duty  of  Sd.  per  pound  on  kaather  piesaed 
with  peculiar  hardship  on  the  poor  man, 
who  was  compelled  to  wear  shoes  of  tho 
thickest  leather,  while  the  Ittther  a|q>li« 
ed  to  the  manufhoture  of  ladies'  sheea  waa 
of  the  finest  texture,  and  consequently 
paid  leas  duty.  He  trusted  that  the  hon* 
gentlemen  who  had  recently  joined  the 
ranka  of  administratton,  wduld  be  ready 
to  carry  into  efleet  a  aaeesure^  of  whiob 
they  had  uniformly  urged  thenecesaity 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House ;  he  naeant, 
the  reduction  of  the  lay  lorda  of  tho  Ad# 
milalty.  He  hoped  alao,  that  the  ayateaa 
of  aiding  the  revenue  by  lotteriea  would  al 
length  be  abandoned  by  ministers.  It 
waa  disgraceful  to  the  government  of  tho 
country,  that  ministers  ahcHild  conae  dowa 
to  that  House  to  propose  a  lottery, 
while  at  the  aame  time  the  Statute  booh 
prohibited  gaming.  It  was,  in  fiMf,  in* 
viting  the  poor  to  come  and  loee  their  all 
by  the  scheme  of  the  chaneellor  of  tl^a 
exchequer,  while  the  rich  were  prevented 
from  ruining  themselves  at  the  gaming 
table.  If  gaming  were  to  be  enconraged 
at  all,  be  did  not  see  why  it  should  not 
be  made  a  source  of  revenue,  as  in  other 
psrts  of  Europe. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table* 

Ilchbstsr  Oaol— Trkatm but  of  Mn 
Hunt.]  Mr.  Heme  rose,  to  present  a  Pe- 
tition to  the  House  whioh  was  signed  by 
between  4,000  and  5,000  inhabitanu  of 
Preston »  in  Lanoaahire,  and  ita  vicinity  $ 
complaining  of  the  severity  of  the  impri* 
sonment  of  Mr.  Hunt.  If  the  eircuro« 
stances  stated  in  it  were  true,  he  hesita- 
ted nqt  to  say,  that  the  petition  demand* 
ed  the  attention  of  padiaBBent.  He  had 
written  to  the  hidividoal  himaelf,  to 
know  whether  the  stateoenta  contained 
in  the  pethion  was,  or  waa  not  comeot^ 
and  as  far  aa  he  waa  eoacemed,  hii 
stateaiant  went  to  sobalantiate  the  fticif 
alleged.  It  anpenred  that  Mr.  Hunt 
had  been  plaoeo  Ibr  a  number  of  di^a 
in  aoKtary  oonfinement<-»not  a-hniaaA 
creature  being  allowed,  during-  thai  pe* 
riod  to  have  aooesa  to  him.  •  lie  was 
taken  ill  and  aant  for  bia  surgeon  }  but 
that  indMllwl'  waii  not  aUowed  w  mm 
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hinii  and  he  suffered  under  severe  spasms, 
until  a  surgeon  who  resided  at  the  distance 
of  five  miles  was  sent  for.  It  was,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  see  that  the  individual,  in  under- 
going the  sentence  of  the  law,  wss  not  sa* 
crificed  by  those  in  whose  power  he  was 
placed,  whatever  might  be  their  motives  for 
adopting  a  system  of  extreme  severity.  The 
petitioners  stated,  that  they  were  unwilling 
to  call  on  the  House  to  interfere  with  the 
sentence  of  a  court  of  justice,  because 
they  wished  not  unnecessarily  to  meddle 
with  the  established  laws  and  institutions 
of  the  country ;  but  they  felt  themselves 
bound  in  this  instance  to  come  forward, 
because  a  punishment  was  inflicted  8h  Mr. 
Hunt  which  the  Court  of  King*s-Bench 
did  not  authorize.  This  was  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  when  Mr.  Hunt  was  sen- 
tenced, he  had  inquired  whether  he  was 
to  undergo  solitary  confinement ;  and  be 
was  answered  by  Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  in 
these  words :«— *<  The  court  has  given  no 
such  order,''  and  he  directed  that  Mr. 
Hunt's  imprisonment  should  be  attended 
with  as  few  privations  as  possible.  The 
petitioners,  therefore,  thought,  that  nei* 
ther  the  malice  nor  the  caprice  of  the 
sheriff,  nor  of  the  magistrates  of  Somer* 
setshire,  should  be  suffered  to  inflict  a 
punishment  on  Mr.  Hunt,  which  the  court 
nad  not  contemplated.  They  went  on 
further  to  observe,  that  the  order  under 
which  this  individual  was  placed  in  solitary 
confinement,  was  signed,  in  September 
last,  by  Mr.  Justice  Best;  and  they 
thought,  that,  as  Mr.  Hunt  never  enter- 
tained any  idea  of  violating  the  law,  two 
years  imprisonment  in  so  unwholesome  a 
gaol  as  that  of  Ilchester  was  punishment 
sufficient  for  any  supposed  infraction  of 
the  law.  The  petitioners  were  of  opinion, 
that  the  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Hunt  pre- 
sided was  perfectly  lawful ;  and  he  ( Mr« 
Hume)  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
he  held  the  same  opinion.  That  opinion 
be  never  would  alter ;  and,  entertaining 
it,  he  could  not  avoid  thinking  that  Mr. 
Hunt  was  most  unjustly  sentenced. 
Having,  however,  been  found  guilty  by 
a.  jury  of  his  country,  he  could  blame  no 
pessonforwhat  had  subsequently  occurred, 
out  the  fudges.  Punishment  ought  to  be 
awarded  in  proportion  to  the  offence  com- 
mitted :  ana  Mr.  Hunt  having  attended  a 
meeting  which  he  conceived  not  to  be  of  a 
criminid  nature,  and  whidi  was  stated  in 
that  House  to  have  been  legal,  it  certainly 
JbUowed  that  a  very  mild  punidraient 
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ought  to  have  been  inflicted.  But  he 
was  sorry  to  say  that  the  severity  of  pu- 
nishment which  had  recently  been  re- 
sorted to,  was  likely  to  bring  some  of  tbe 
great  institutions  of  the  country  into  con- 
tempt. If  the  House  looked  at  the  con-  ^^ 
duct  of  the  courts  of  law  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  they  would  find  that  the 
severity  of  punishment  adopted  during 
that  period,  went  beyond  all  precedents 
in  the  history  of  England,  except  those 
that  occurred  in  the  time  of  judge  Jefferies. 
When  ministers  and  judges  authorized  a 
course  of  unmerited  severity,  their  con- 
duct tended  to  injure  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  endangered  the  safety  of 
the  constitution  itself.  He  would  ask  of 
tbe  learned  solicitor-general,  if  an  indi- 
vidual were  merely  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment in  a  particular  gaol»  and  instead  of 
ordinary  imprisonment,  solitary  confine^ 
ment  were  inflicted,  whether  that  was  not, 
in  fact,  altering  the  sentence,  and  inflict- 
ing a  new  and  a  far  more  severe  punish- 
ment i  If  common  confinement  could  be 
changed  at  pleasure  into  solitary  confine- 
ment, he  saw  no  reason  why  the  powev 
thus  assumed  might  not  be  pushed  much 
farther,  even  to  the  hanging  of  the  man 
who  was  only  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment. Such  arbitrary  proceedings  were 
calculated  to  bring  the  courts  of  law 
into  discredit,  and  to  occasion  a  feeling  6t 
disrespect  towards  the  judges.  The  pe- 
titioners adverted  to  the  case  of  sir  Ma- 
nasseh  Lopez,  whose  sentence  had  been 
remitted ;  and  whose  offence,  contrasted 
with  the  alleged  offence  of  Mr.  Hunt, 
assumed  a  character  of  more  than  ordinary 
criminality.  Yet  the  sentence  of  this  in- 
dividual had  been  mitigated,  while  Mr. 
Hunt  had  been  placed  in  solitary  confine- 
ment. That  man,  he  would  boldly  sny» 
could  have  no  humanity,  could  entertain 
no  love  for  bis  fellow-creatures,  who 
would  attempt  to  change  ordinary  con- 
finement into  that  most  dreadful  punish- 
ment— solitary  imprisonment.  The  House 
ought  to  take  care  that  no  set  of  men 
should  be  allowed,  from  a  petty,  pakry, 
mean  feeling,  to  punish  an  individual,  not 
for  tbe  crime  actually  committed,  but  for 
offences  of  a  former  date.  It  was  shame« 
ful  that  an  order  of  a  quarter  sessions 
should  be  enforced  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  preclude  Mr.  Hunt  from  a  free  inter- 
course with  his  family.  Why  should  such 
severity  be  exercised  towards  him,  white 
sir  M.  Lopes  was  treated  with  the  utmost 
lenitjTy  altliou^h  his  offence  was  described 
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'by  one  of  tlie  Speaker's  predecessors  as 
tbe  highest  crime  that  could  be  committed 
against  the  constitution  ?  Such  partiality 
was  disgraceful. 

Sir  T.  Lelhbridge  said,  it  was  quite  im* 
possible  for  the  magistrates  of  the  county 
of  Somerset  to  act  from  such  motives  as 
had  been  ascribed  to  them  by  the  hon. 
member.  It  was  very  hard  that  magis- 
trates, while  acting  conscientiously  in  the 
perlbrmance  of  their  arduous  duties, 
should  be  subjected  to  such  unmerited 
attacks.  He  thought  the  House  would 
do  well  to  set  its  face  against  such  pro- 
ceedings. He  would  not  oppose  the 
bringing  up  of  the  petition ;  but,  in  his 
opinion,  the  House  should  do  something 
»  to  show  its  disapprobation  of  the  odum- 
Dies  that  had  been  cast  on  the  magistrates 
of  Somersetshire,  ever  since  they  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  this  individual.  With 
respect  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  he 
conceived  it  would  be  very  wrong  for  the 
House  to  set  aside,  in  any  manner,  the 
sentence  pronounced  by  a  court  of  law. 
The  hon.  member  was  wholly  in  error,  if 
he  thought  that  Mr.  Hunt  had  been 
treated  with  malice  or  caprice.  He  was 
equally  wrong  if  he  supposed  that  that 
'  individual  was  treated  as  a  prisoner  sen* 
tenced  to  solitary  conGnement.  The  fact 
-was,  that  when  Mr.  Hunt  was  first  placed 
in  the  prison,  he  received  indulgences 
which  no  person,  under  his  circumstances, 
had  a  richt  to  expect :  and  the  privations 
of  whicn  he  now  complained  were  occa« 
aioned  by  the  withholdmg  the  indulgences 
'  that  were  originally  extended  to  him.  He 
denied,  altogether,  that  Mr.  Hunt  had 
been  improperly  treated. 

The  Solicitor  General  said,  it  was  extra- 
ordinary that  the  hon.  member  for  Aber- 
deen had  thought  fit  to  repeat  the  attack 
on  the  magistrates  of  Somersetshire,  which 
had  been  indulged  in  some  days  ago,  on 
an  occasion  similar  to  the  present.  He 
had  stated  to  the  House  at  that  time  the 
situation  m  which  Mr.  Hunt  stood.  That 
individual  had  made  application  to  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  praying  that  he 
might  be  attended  by  his  surgeon  and  at- 
torney. It  was  not»  however,  customary 
for  the  court  to  act,  except  on  affidavit ; 
and  they  took  the  necessary  steps  to  eoa^ 
bk  Mr.  Hunt  to  state,  on  oath,  what  he 
Jhad  to  allege  against  the  magistrates. 
Those  very  judges  who  had  been  so  scan- 
dalously libelled  by  the  member  for  Aber- 
dfeeo,  contrary  to  the  usual  course,  which 
obtained  in  such  cases,  and  although  the 
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statement  contained  in  Mr.  Hunt's  letiet 
was  not  siq)ported  by  affidavit,  did,  on  that 
mere  statement,  direct  an  order  to  the  gao- 
ler, desiring  that  Mr.  Hunt's  attorney 
should  be  admitted,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
giving  the  complaining  party  an  opportu<* 
nity  of  making  the  necessary  affidavits,  in 
order  that  the  complaint  should  undergo 
an  investigation  on  oath.  Notwithstand*^ 
ing  this,  Mr.  Hunt  had  taken  no  steps  in 
the  business.  He  had  made  no  regular 
application  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
during  the  last  term.  It  was  not«  there- 
fore, too  much,  to  suppose  that  the  com^ 
plaints  were  exaggerated ;  and  he  hoped 
that  the  House  would  suspend  their  opi** 
nion  of  the  conduct  pursued,  both  by  the 
judges  and  by  the  gaoler,  until  the  subject 
was  investigated  before  a  competent  tribu- 
nal, on  oath.  That  would  be  the  fairest 
course,  not  only  with  respect  to  Mr.  Hunt 
himself,  but  with  reference  to  alt  the  per- 
sons who  were  implicated.  The  member 
for  Aberdeen  had  pointedly  alluded  to  the 
conduct  of  one  of  the  judges,  in  signing 
the  orders  in  question. ['<  No,  no,"  from 
Mr.  Hume.3  He  understood  the  hon. 
member  to  say,  that  owing  to  the  order 
which  had  been  signed  by  Mr.  Justice 
Best,  Mr.  Hunt  had  been  confined  in  a 
solitary  place.  What  the  hon.  member 
said  with  respect  to  the  observation  of 
Mr.  Justice  Bayley  was  in  substance  cor- 
rect. Mr.  Hunt  asked,  whether  he  was 
to  be  punished  by  solitary  coDfinement« 
andhe  was  immediately  told,  that  the  court 
entertained  no  such  intention :  but  if  any 
thing  were  contained  in  that  petition,  al- 
leging that  Mr.  Justice  Best  had  ordered 
Im-.  Hunt  to  be  confined  in  a  solitary  place 
or  had  altered  the  punishment  which  had 
been  awarded,  such  an  allegation  was  ut- 
terly unfounded.  That  Mr.  Justice  Best 
and  Mr.  Baron  Graham  had  signed  the  re- 
gulations for  the  government  of  Ilchester 
gaol  was  correct.  He  (the  Solicitor-Ge- 
neral) had  sent  persons  to  Ilchester  to  see 
what  those  regulations  were,  and  to  put 
him  in  possession  of  them ;  and  he  could 
confidently  affirm,  that  there  was  not  a 
single  order  of  those  learned  judges  that 
violated,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  law  of 
the  land ;  nor  was  there  a  single  order 
amongst  thofe  allowed  by  Mr.  Joatioe 
Best  that  bad  not  been  also  allowed  by 
some  of  his  predecessors— by  as  humane 
and  honourable  men  as  ever  sat  in  a  court 
,of  justice,  and  who  were  as  much  attached 
to  the  law  and  constitution  of  this  country, 
and  to  the  rational  liberty  of  the  subjeot» 
2  L 
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••  tHe  Inm.  member  could  possibly  be. 
With  respect  to  what  the  hop.  meoober  had 
aaidof  his  (the  Solicitor-General's)  false 
and  inapplicable  arguments,  and  of  the 
unanswerable  and  irrefragable  reasoning 
of  the  individuals  near  him,  when  he  stood 
forward  as  an  umpire  between  gentlemen 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  House,  and  deci- 
ded m  favour  of  his  own  friends,  he  would 
•nly  say,  that  the  question  came  before 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  that  it  was 
argued  with  great  learninff  and  ability  by 
the  counsel  U  Mr,  Hunt,  that  it  was  heard 
with  a  degree  of  patience,  almost  unexam* 
pled,  and  that  the  judges  unanimously  de- 
cided against  the  application.  Whether 
the  member  for  Aberdeen  possessed  a 
knowledge  of  the  law  to  much  superior  to 
that  of  the  judges,  who .  had  passed  their 
Uves  in  legal  pursuits,  and  who  were  sworn 
to  administer  jastioe  accordmg  to  law,  as 
to  render  their  opinion  of  no  value,  it  was 
for  the  House  te  judge.  He»  however, 
felt  that  his  argument  on  the  point  in  ques* 
tion  was  not  answered  by  the  other  side ; 
and  he  believed  that  if  the  subject  again 
came  before  a  court  of  justice,  the  decision 
would  be  precisely  the  same.  He  most 
protest  against  the  course  pursued  by  the 
hon.  member.  It  was  of  very  great  im- 
portance that  the  character  of  the  judges 
should  stand  fair  and  pure  before  the 
country.  If,  therefore,  a  charge  coold  be 
a»ade  aeainst  anv  one  of  those  learned  in- 
dividuab,  the  suoject  ought  to  be  brought 
openlv4>efore  the  House,  instead  of  bemg 
introduced  incidentally  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  petition.  The  hon.  member 
ouehtnol  to  traduce  and  calumniate  the 
judges  in  the  scandalous  manner,  he  would 
say,  if  he  were  not  in  that  House,  in  which 
he  had  been  pleased  to  indulge. 

Mr.  Bennet  said,  that  Mr.  Hunt  had 
made  no  application  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  but  had  merely  written  a  letter  to 
Mr*  Justice  Bayley.  He  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  corresponding  with  Mr.  Hunt, 
but  he  had  received  a  letter  from  him  that 
morning,  complaining  of  his  treatment. 
Perhaps  the  severity  exercised  towards 
bim  might  have  originated  in  his  having 
so  successfully  exposed  the  malpractices 
that. had  long  extfcted  to  Ilchester  gaol. 
He  believed  that  the  arrangements  made 
io  the  ga(^,  tuider  the  order  of  the  judges, 
wete  not  applicable  to  persons  under  sen- 
tence for  an  offence  like  Mr.  Hunt's. 
Those  rulea  and  regulations  were,  in  fact, 
directed  against  felons ;  and  he  believed 
it  was  the  Acit  time  that  ai  person  in  the 
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situation  of  Mr.  Hunt  had  been  subjected 
to  them.  He  had  visited  many  of  the 
gaols  in  this  kingdom,  and  had  seen  no 
such  instance,  even  where  persons  were 
confined  for  the  worst  of  blasphemous  li* 
bels.  It  appeared  as  if  the  magistrates  of 
Somerset  were  determined  to  make  up,  by 
present  severity,  for  recent  remissness.  Be 
that  as  it  might,  the  rule  was  evidently  bad, 
and  ought  to  be  abolished.  He  begged 
leave  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  tofir 
tone  which  the  learned  gentleman  hA 
thought  proper  to  assume  on  this  occasion. 
He  had  expressed  himself  as  if  he  were  hn 
the  magisterial  chtit  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
lecturing  some  witness  or  solicitor.  Now, 
certainly,  though  the  learned  gentleman 
miffht  bring  the  practice  of  the  courts 
below  into  that  House,  he  ought  not  to 
bring  with  it  the  manners  of  the  courts 
below.  He  was,  however,  sure  that  thn 
learned  gentleman  had  used  phrases  whidi 
he  might  very  well  have  spared.  When 
the  learned  gentleman  came  into  a  socid|r 
like  the  House  of  Commons,  he  ought  to 
use  such  language  as  became  his  own 
situation,  and  the  situation  of  those  to 
whom  he  addressed  himself.     Such  ex- 

firessions  as  <<  scandalous,'*  and  <*  libel- 
ous,*' were  really  new  within  the  walls  of 
that  House.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Justice 
Bayley,  he  revered  his  character,  and  ad- 
mired his  conduct.  Every  day  proved 
how  well  he  deserved  the  situation  which 
he  so  meritoriously  filled.  But,  much  $k 
he  respected  that  individual,  he  never 
would  allow  it  to  be  contended,  that  it  was 
not  the  duty  of  a  member  of  parliament,  if 
circumstances  arose  in  the  conduct  of  those 
who  presided  over  the  courts  below  which 
excited  his  suspicion,  to  bring  those  cir- 
cumstances before  the  House.  Lord  Coke 
said,  that  *<  parliament  was  bound  to  keep 
the  judges  in  order,  as  well  as  other  men. 
Of  course,  those  learned  individuals  ought 
not  to  be  rashly  charged :  but  if,  in  a  great 
legal  question,  the  judges  of  the  land  came 
to  conclusions,  which,  m  point  of  prudence 
and  law,  they  ought  to  have  abstained  from 
—if  they  hazarded  a  judgment,  which,  in 
|)rudence  and  law,  they  ought  not  to  have 
done,  the  member  of  pariiament  who 
thought  so,  was  not  an  honest  man,  if  he 
did  not  come  to  that  House  and  say  so. 
A  member  of  parliament,  who  conceived 
the  conduct  or  a  judge  to  be  incorred^ 
would  be  more  bhmeable  if  he  were  lilen^ 
than  if  he  stated  what  he  felt. 

Mr.  Lockhart  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
House  had  a  right,  when  it  was  necessarf, 
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IP  mvMligAle  the  conduct  of  the  jad^ ; 
beeauie  the  absenco  of  that  right  might 
fife  rite  to  a  species  of  slavery.  The 
learoed  gentleman  had  denied  that  the 
iudgment  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  was 
in  any  way  altered.  But  the  question  was, 
whether,  by  the  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try, such  rules  aqd  orders  could  be  main- 
tainedi  as  might,  in  fact,  alter  an  original 
sentence  ?  The  learned  gentleman  said, 
that  certain  rules  and  orders,  signed  by  the 
magistrates  and  judges,  were  put  in  force 
at  fichester.  Kow,  if  those  rules  and  or« 
ders  could  have  the  effect  of  inflicting  any 
punishment  on  an  individual,  other  than 
the  court  had  sentenced  bim  to  suffer,  he 
held  them  to  be  unconstitutional,  if  there 
were  any  new  laws  which  delegated  the 
power  of  changing  a  sentence  to  any  set 
•f  magistrates,  they  ought  to  be  compared 
with  the  old  laws,  and  their  foundation 
thoroughly  investigated.  When  he  first 
came  to  the  bar,  he  never  beard  or  read  of 
solitary  confinement :  and  it  certainly  was 
a  practice  of  a  very  dangerous  nature.  A 
person  thus  imprisoned  might  be  visited 
with  mental  affliction  or  bodily  illness,  and 
yet,  in  consequence  of  his  situation,  be 
oep rived  of  all  opportunity  of  communi* 
catiag  his  state  to  those  who  might  relieve 
bim.  That  which  was  not  originally  inten- 
ded by  the  law,  ought  not  to  be  effected 
by  subsequent  regulations.  If  it  were  aU 
lowed,  the  punishment  of  individuals  would 
be  placed  in  the  discretion  of  a  class  of 
persons  who  could  have  no  knowledge  of, 
the  crimes  of  those  who  were  condemned 
except  what  they  gathered  from  the  prison 
calendar. 

The  SoUckor  General  ngain  offered  him* 
self  to  the  notice  of  the  House,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  what  had  passed  in 
the  Court  of  king's  Bench  with  respect 
to  Mr.  Hunt.  Mr.  Hunt  did  not,  indeed, 
make  a  regular  application  to  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench ;  but  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Slf  •  Justice  Bayley,  who  immediately  com- 
snutticated  it  to  the  other  judges,  in  which 
he  complained  that  his  surgeon  and  solici* 
lor  were  excluded  from  him,  and  express 
aed  a  wish  that  an  order  should  be  nmde 
to  allow  of  their  attendance.  The  Court 
of  King's  Bench  could  make  no  order,  and 
could  give  no  judgment,  except  on  affida- 
tits ;  but  the  judges  did  all  they  could  do. 
They  sent  to  the  gaol,  and  desired  that 
tlie  solicitor  of  Mr.  Hunt  should  be  admit- 
ted  to  htm,  in  order  that  he  might  draw 
tip  the  affidavits  which  were  necessary  for 
i  regular  application.    An  hon.  member 


had  thought  proper  to  charge  him  with 
having  used  unbecoming  language  to  ano* 
ther  hon.  member  of  that  Houses  Now« 
it  would  be  recollected  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Aberdeen,  not  adverting  to  the 
language  of  the  petition,  but  expressing 
his  own  private  feelings,  «tated  that  no 
judgment  was  ever  pronounced  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  more  infamous  than 
the  judgment  in  question,  since  the  days  of 
judge  Jefferies.  When  that  was  the  case» 
he  would  ask  whether  he  was  at  all  out  of 
order,  or  whether  he  used  indecent  or  un- 
becoming language,  when  he  stated,  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  in  using 
such  expressions,  had  grossly  libelled  the 
judges  ?  If  the  hon.  member  for  Shrews- 
bury imagined  that  he  was  to  form  his 
manners,  or  to  adopt  his  language,  to  that 
hon.  member's  taste,  he  was  much  mista- 
ken. When  he  spoke  of  that  hon.  mem- 
ber's conduct,  or  adverted  to  his  senti- 
ments, he  would  state  nothing  which  he 
would  not  justify  on  every  occasion,  aad 
in  every  place.     [Hear,  hear.] 

The  Speaker  said,  that  however  mysteri- 
ous the  language  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  was,  he  could  know  what 
meaning  they  were  intended  to^convey^ 
and  he  was  sure  that  the  House  would  see 
the  propriety  of  his  interfering,  as  the 
words  in  his  opinion  conveyed  a  meaning 
which  would  tend  to  invade  the  order  of 
the  House. 

The  SdieUor  General  could  assure  the 
House  that  he  had  no  intention  but  to 
justify  himself. 

Mr,  Hume  said,  he  would  put  the 
House  in  mind  that  allegations  of  a  similar 
nature,  which  an  hon.  baronet  had  on 
a  former  occasion  denied,  had  upon 
examination,  turned  out  to  be  well  found- 
ed ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  the  present 
allegations  would  turn  out  to  be  so.  It 
had  been  asked,  what  authority  there  was 
for  saying  that  Mr.  Hunt  had  been  in 
solitary  confinement?  He  had  just  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Hunt  a  letter,  which 
stated,  that  the  complaints  were  literally 
true.  Twenty-six  days  had  elapsed  since 
Mr.  Hunt  preferred  his  complaint,  and  ho 
was  in  solitary  confinement  still.  The 
learned  gentleman,  in  replying  to  him., 
had  made  use  of  abuse,  instead  of  argu- 
ment; he  had  put  the  word  **  infamous^ 
into  his  mouth,  but  he  could  assure  the 
learned  gentleman  that  he  most  use  argu- 
ment, and  not  abuse,  if  he  hoped  to  ob« 
tain  any  credit  with  him.  It  was  very 
well  for  gentlemen  clothed  in  (i  little  brief 
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authority,  to  attempt  to  gloM  over  the 

Eracticei  complained  of  in  that  petition ; 
ut  the  country  felt  differently  on  the 
question.  That  the  case  was  one  of 
cruelty  was  known  to  millions. 

Sir  r.  Lethbridge  said,  that  if  it  should 
turn  out  that  Mr.  Hunt  was  even  for 
eight  hours  in  solitary  confinement,  he 
should  be  the  foremost  to  say  it  was  im- 
proper. But  at  present  he  did  not  believe 
It  even  on  the  authority  of  a  statement 
signed  «•  Henry  Hunt." 
The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland.]  Lord 
Archibald  Hamilton  rose  and  said :— Mr. 
Speaker;  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of 
persuading  this  House,  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  to 
consider  the  Reports  which  have  been 
made  to  it,  by  its  own  orders,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland. 
After  the  length  of  time,  which  this  sub- 
ject has  been  before  the  House  and  the 
public,  and  the  share  which  I  have  taken 
m  the  investigation  of  it,  I  owe  it,  as  a 
duty  to  the  petitioners,  to  this  House, 
and  to  myself,  to  endeavour  at  last,  to 
bring  it  to  some  specific,  some  profitable 
termination.  Until  my  efforts  are  super- 
seded by  some  decision  of  this  House, 
those  efiforts  shall  be  directed  towards  the 
success  of  tha  cause,  in  which  I  originally 
embarked,  without  being  aware,  I  roust 
confess,  of  the  time  or  the  labour  it  would 
require,  or  of  the  opposition  I  should  en- 
counter— I  mean,  to  the  attainment  of 
some  reform  in  the  internal  constitution 
and  internal  management  of  Scc^tch 
Burghs.  It  is  a  cause  in  which  some 
500,000  of  my  countrymen  are  interested, 
who  have  no  representatives— at  least  no 
direct  representatives— in  this  House — in 
which  revenues  of  more  than  100,000/. 
are  still  involved,  but  in  which  I  myself 
have,  personally,  no  interest  whatever, 
except  as  far  as  the  interests  of  Scotland 
are  concerned. 

My  present  object  is,  to  induce  the 
House  to  examine  the  three  reports  upon 
the  subject,  which  have  been  made,  by 
its  own  orders,- in  the  last  three  sessions, 
and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  the  case, 
after  exammation,  may  appear  to  require. 
Before  I  j^roceed  to  urge  any  reasons  for 
going  iDto  such  committee,  drawn  from 
the  reports  themselves,  I  beg  to  submit  a 
short  outline  of  the  circumstances,  which 
have  occurred  in  the  origin  and  progress 
oi  this  inquiry.    During,  the  years  lbl7 
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and  1818,  petitions  to  this  House  wero 
presented  from  almost  all  the  royal  Bargha 
of  Scotland,  in  number  66,  and  conuumng 
a  population  of  several  hundred  thousand 

Eersons,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are. 
urgesses  of  the  said  burghs.  In  these 
petitions  complaint  was  general,  though 
the  details  were  various ;  the  ground  of 
this  general  complaint  was,  the  .mis-« 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Burghs, 
from  negligence,  ignorance,  or  corruption, 
or  the  united  influence  of  all  three :  the 
chief  operative  cause  was  stated  to  be,  the 
principle  of  self-election,  under  which  the 
councils,  managers  of  the  burghs,  are  self- 
appointed,  and  may  be  self-continued  in 
perpetuity.  The  remedy,  generally,  if 
not  universally,  prayed  for  by  the  bur- 
gesses, was,  some  change  in  that  principle 
of  self-election.  Numerous  and  extensive 
instances  of  misgovernment  and  corruption 
were  pointed  out,  in  these  numerous  peti- 
tions, and  proof  offered  of  their  truth.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  petitions  had  been 
transmitted  to  my  hands,  and  by  me  pre-> 
sented  to  this  House. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was,  that 
in  April  1819, 1  moved  for  the  appoint- 
ment  of  a  committee  to  investigate  one  of 
the  roost  (prominent  examples  of  mis- 
management, in  the  case  of  the  city  of 
Aberdeen.  The  self-elected  council  of 
that  town  had  declared  itself  bankrupt, 
and  had  delivered  its  concerns  into  the 
hands  of  trustees,  and  had  voluntarily 
signed  and  published  a  declaration,  im- 

Jmting  thot  bankruptcy,  not  to  casual  mis- 
brtune— not  to  failure  of  their  creditors, 
or  to  bad  debts — not  to  personal  dis- 
honesty  or  negligence— not  to  any  cause 
of  transient  influence,  or  of  rare  occurrence,' 
but  tQ  the  natural,  necessary,  inherent  de- 
fect of  self-election,  as  a  system  of  fraud 
and  concealment.  In  spite  of  such  a  case, 
and  such  testimony,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons refused  to  appoint  a  Committee. 
My  motion  was  lost,  by  a  majority  of  four 
or  five.  Upon  what  ground  the  House 
decided,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say— the 
decision  was  not  very  creditable  to 
that  House;  but  the  ground  uken  by 
those  members  who  spoke  against  my 
motion,  was  a  denial  of  the  nature,  and 
the  extent  of  the  abuse,  in  reference  to 
Aberdeen — denial  that  the  system  of 
self-election  was  an  evil  of  any  magnitude, 
or  in  any  degree  the  cause  of  the  misforw 
tune  which  bad  occurred;  in  short,  a 
denial  of  my  entire  case,  except  iho 
stubborn  fact  of  the  banl^ruptcy-7&Qd» 
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that;  they  plausibly  excused*  The  small* 
nets  of  the  majority  which  refused  my 
motioDt  and  the  magnitude  and  nature  of 
my  case,  as  I  knew  it  to  exist,  induced 
me  to  make  another  appeal  to  the  justice 
oF  the  House ;  and.as  petitions  had  con* 
tioued  to  increase  in  numberi  expressive 
of  public  opinion  in  Scotland  upon  this 
important  matter,  I  reaoWed  to  bring  the 
subject  again  before  the  House,  sooner 
than  I  should  otherwise  have  done. 

One  important,  most  important  acces- 
sion of  strength,  had  been  gradually  ac- 
cumulating to  the  cause  of  Burgh  reform, 
from  a  quarter 'where  it  had  been  least 
expected,  but  from  whence  it  was  likely 
to  be  most  effectual.  Since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  petitions  to  this  House 
by  the  burgesses  and  inhabitants  of  the 
burghs,  against  the  mode  of  electing  and 
perpetuating  their  councils  and  their  ma- 
gistrates, these  very  councils  and  magis- 
trates had  themselves  met  in  many  of  the 
royal  burghs,  and  bad  expressed  and  pub- 
lished resolutions  in  favour  of  that  very 
reform  for  which  the  burgesses  were  pe- 
titioning. In  nearly  half  of  the  royal 
burghs  in  number,  and  more  than  half  in 
population,  those  very  self-elected  coun- 
cils, who  were  complained  against,  now 
voluntarily  recorded  their  opinions  in 
fiivour  of  the  complainers,  and  against  the 
system  of  self-election.  Without  admitting 
all  the  abuses  alleged,  and  without  afford- 
ing any  sanction  to  a  total  subversion  of 
existing  Setts,  they  declared  that  some 
change,  some  modification  of  the  system 
of  self-election  was  desirable,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  burghs  and  respectability  of 
themselves.  Here  then  was  authority  in 
mjr  favour,  and  in  favour  of  the  petitioners, 
quite  unquestionable,  quite  decisive.  Thus 
encouraged,  on  the  7th  May,  one  month 
after  my  former  motion  was  lost,  I  again 
appealed  to  the  justice  of  the  House,  and 
moved  to  refer  idl  the  petitions  from  the 
Scotch  burghs  to  a  committee.  Again, 
however,  I  was  opposed,  and  opposed  by 
the  same  persons,  and  the  same  arguments 
as  before. 

The  House  of  Commons  was  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  deceived  a  second  time. 
Neither  the  eftbrts  of  ministers,  nor 
the  exertions  of  those  who  supported— 
avowedly  supported— the  system  of  self- 
election— were  allowed  to  prevail.  In- 
quiry, at  least,  if  nothing  nlore,  was  now 
thought  to  be  due  to  the  petitioners; 
supported  too,  as  their  case  now  was,  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  self-elected  ceimcils 


themselves.  Upon  this  occasion  the  mi- 
nisters were  left  in  a  minoritv,  a  commit* 
tee  was  apoointed,  of  which  I  was  elected 
an  unwortny  chairman — unworthy  in  all 
respects,  except  seal  in  the  cause,  and  a 
steadv  active  attention  to  the  duties  of 
the  chair.  And  here  I  should  notice  to 
the  House,  that  a  committee  had  been 
appointed  on  this  subject,  so  long  ago  as 
the  year  1793,  and  had  made  a  valuable 
report  tipon  the  abuses  and  mismanage- 
ment in  Scotch  royid  burghs,  to  the  House 
of  Commons  of  that  time.  I  thought  it 
important  and  desirable,  that  we  should 
avail  ourselves  of  this  document;  ac- 
cordingly I  moved  to  have  this  report  of 
1793  reprinted,  and  referred  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  committee  which  had 
just  been  appointed.  Upon  a  perusal  of 
this  report,  we,  the  committee,  soon  found 
that  the  same  grievances  had  been  com- 
plained of  by  the  royal  burghs  of  Scot- 
land in  1793,  as  we  were  now  called  upto^ 
in  1819,  to  investigate.  Not  only  were 
the  same  grievances  stated,  and  imputed 
to  the  same  cause ;  but  the  same  remedy^ 
also,  was  suggested  by  the  petitioners  of 
that  day.  Well,  Sir;  we,  the  committee 
of  1819,  entered  upon  our  labours  late  in 
the  month  of  May ;  but  such  was  the  di- 
ligence and  activity  of  that  committee, 
that  it  produced  a  report,  amounting,  with 
evidence  and  appendix,  to  500  pages,  at 
the  close  of  that  session ;  a  report  which 
has  been  canvassed,  criticised,  and  vilified, 
by  the  enemies  of  all  reform,  but  which 
has  maintained  its  credit  to  this  hour,  for 
accuracy  and  fairness,  and  has  itself  done 
no  inconsiderable  service  to  the  cause  of 
burgh  Reform,  by  the  mere  force  of  ita 
disdosures. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  detail  the  ap- 
pointment, labours,  and  progress  of  tne 
succeeding  committees  on  this  subject,  as 
'  the  strongest  ar^piment  I  can  urge  for  my 
motion  of  this  night.  In  the  next  session 
of  parliament  I  moved  the  reappointment 
of  the  committee  on  burgh  reform,  which 
It  was  not,  now,  thousht  prudent  by  the 
ministers  to  oppose.  But  the  committee, 
which  they  granted  reluctantly,  they  con- 
trived to  fetter  and  embarrass  in  its  opera- 
tions, by  a  change  in  the  members  who 
composed  it.  This  arrangement  was 
made  between  the  noble  lord  opposite  and 
myself,  without  any  appeal  to  the  Hotlise^ 
as  to  the  persons  to  be  named ;  but  made 
on  my  part,  in  the  conviction  that  sUch 
appeal  would  be  useless,  in  opposition  to^ 
the  ministry.   Several'  new  membera  were 
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■uihoritj,  to  attenpt  ta  giam  over  the 
practicN  complsiiwa  of  in  that  petition ; 
out  tbo  countr/  felt  diffiireotly  on  the 
queition.  That  the  caw  wai  one  of 
cruelty  wai  known  to  millioD*. 

Sir  T.  Lelhbridge  iaid,  that  if  it  ihould 
turn  out  that  Mr.  Hunt  wat  even  for 
eight  hours  in  lolitaty  confinement,  he 
ibould  be  the  furemoit  to  tar  it  wa«  im- 
proper. But  at  preient  he  dia  not  beliere 
It  even  on  the  authority  of  a  tiatement 
iigned  "  Henry  Hunt." 

The  petitian  wat  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Royal  Burghs  OF  ScoiLAMD.]  Lord 
Archibald  HamSton  roae  and  said:— Mr. 
Speaker ;  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of 
persuading  this  House,  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  to 
consider  the  Reports  which  hove  been 
made  to  it,  by  its  own  orders,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  (he  Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland. 
After  the  length  of  time,  which  this  sub- 
ject has  been  before  the  House  and  the 
public,  and  the  share  which  I  have  taken 
in  the  investigation  of  it,  I  owe  it,  as  a 
duty  to  the  petitioners,  to  this  House, 
and  to  myself,  to  endeavour  at  last,  to  | 
bring  it  to  some  specific,  some  profitable 
terminatioQ.  Until  my  efforts  are  super- 
seded by  tome  decision  of  this  House, 
those  efforts  shall  be  directed  towards  the 
success  of  thj  cause,  in  which  I  originally 
embarked,  without  being  aware,  I  must 
confess,  of  the  time  or  the  labour  it  would 
require,  or  of  the  opposition  I  should  en- 
counter— I  mean,  to  the  attainment  of , 
tome  reform  in  the  internal  constitution  . 
and  internal  management  of  Scotch 
Burghs.  It  it  a  cause  in  which  some 
500,000  of  my  countrymen  are  interested,  | 
who  have  no  representatives— at  least  no 
direct  representatives— 'in  this  Houte— in 
which  revenues  of  more  than  100,000/. 
■re  itill  involved,  but  in  which  I  mytelf 
have,  pertonally,  do  interest  whatever, 
except  at  far  as  the  ioterettt  of  Scotland 
are  concerned. 

My  present  object  is,  to  induce  the 
House  to  examine  the  three  reports  upon 
tho  subject,  which  have  been  made,  by 
iu  own  orders,  in  the  last  three  aessions, 
and  (o  adopt  such  measures  as  the  case, 
after  exammation,  may  appear  to  require. 
Before  I  proceed  to  urge  any  reasons  for 
going  into  toch  committee,  drawn  from 
the  reports  themselves,  I  beg  to  submit  a 
■hort  outline  of  the  circumstaDces,  which 
IiBve  occurred  in  the  origin  and  progress 
pi'  this  inquiry.    During  the  years  1617 
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ud  1818,  petiiioot  to  thla  Houe  warm 
presented  from  almott  all  theToyal  Bor^ha 
of  Scotland,  in  number  66,  and  containing 
a  population  of  teveral  buodred  thousand 

Ecrsoni,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are 
urgestet  of  the  tatd  burghs.  In  these 
petitions  complaint  wat  general,  though 
the  details  were  various ;  the  ground  of 
this  general  complaint  was,  the  mi»a 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Burghs, 
from  negligence,  ignorance,  or  corruption, 
or  the  united  influence  of  all  three  :  the 
chief  operative  cau«e  wsistated  to  be,  the 
principle  of  self-election,  under  which  the 
councils,  managers  of  the  burghs,  are  self- 
appointed,  and  may  be  self-continued  in 
perpetuity.  The  remedy,  generally,  if 
not  universally,  prayed  for  by  the  bur- 
gesses, was,  some  change  in  that  principle 
of  telf-election.  Numerous  and  extensive 
instances  of  misgave  rmnent  and  corruption 
were  pointed  out,  in  these  numerous  peti- 
tions, and  proof  offered  of  their  trulh.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  petitions  had  been 
transmitted  to  my  hands,  and  by  me  pre-> 
tented  to  this  Home. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  wai,  that 
in  April  1819, 1  moved  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  inveatigate  one  of 
the  moat  prominent  examplei  of  inia- 
management,  in  the  case  of  the  city  of 
Aberdeen.  The  self-elected  council  of 
that  town  hsd  declared  itself  bankrupt, 
and  had  delivered  its  concerns  into  the 
hsnds  of  trustees,  and  bad  voluntarily 
■igned  and  publiahed  a  declaration,  im- 

f luting  that  bankruptcy,  not  to  casual  mi»- 
ortune— not  to  failure  of  their  creditors, 
or  to  bad  debts — not  to  personal  dia< 
honesty  or  negligence-~not  to  any  cause 
oftransient  influence,  or  of  rare  occurrence,' 
but  to  tbe  natural,  necessary,  inherent  de- 
fect of  self-election,  ai  a  system  of  fraud 
and  concealment.   In  spite  of  such  a  case, 
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heair  evidence,  could  not  make  aa  amjple 
report.  It  is  meagre  and  imperfeot,  as 
wHs  natural.  If  the  object  of  a  report  be, 
to  enable  the  House  to  judge  of  the  matter 
examined  by  the  committee,  this  report 
most,  indeed,  be  miserably  defectWe.  It 
contains  ihe  specuiattone  and  opinions  of 
aooe  half  dozen  members  of  parliament, 
one  half  of  them  in  office,  but  does  not 
state  the  grounds  on  which  they  are 
formed,  nor  supply  any  evidence,  from 
which  the  House  might  be  enabled  to 
form  some  opinion  for  itself.  Whether 
the  opinions  there  given  be  sound  or  not, 
it  is  not  for  me  to  decide ;  but  this  I  may 
venture  to  say,  that  they  are  not  founded 
upon  any  evidence  taken  by  the  commit- 
tee, or  upon  any  grounds  suggested  to 
the  House.  In  much  of  what  is  stated  I 
agree-^from  much  I  difier— and,  upon 
t&  whole,  most  regard  the  report  as 
auperfluous  in  opinions,  but  defeetive  in 
evidence. 

Oae  broad  feature  of  the  entire  case, 
however,  is  very  remarkable,  and  is  ma- 
nifest from  eacn  and  all  of  the  reports, 
and  is  very  gratifying  to  myself,  and 
ought  to  be  very  beneficial  to  the  cause. 
I  mean  the  broad,  palpable,  important 
fact,  that  the  case  of  the  petitioners  is 
(proved— incontestibly  proved«-even  ad* 
mitted  to  be  proved,  by  its  original  op- 
posers.  One  of  the  earliest  proceedings 
of  the  first  committee  was,  to  separate 
and  condense  into  distinct  and  specifie 
allegati6ns  the  various  matters  of  griev- 
ance detailed  in  the  numerous  petitions 
presented  to  the  House.  All  theseallega- 
tlons  have  been  affirmed  by  speoitio 
resolutions^  or  by  the  general  tenor 
of  their  report,  by  all  three  conmiitteei 
which  have  sat  upon  the  subject*  I 
will  now  proceed  to  read  these  allega- 
tions, eight  in  number,  to  the  House :  Iii 
the  first  Report,  at  page  S5,  it  is  said, 
"  your  committee  cannot  refrain  from 
stating  their  impression,  that  the  general 
allegations  of  the  petitioners,  as  far  as  the 
committee  have  yet  examined  them,  ap- 
pear to  be  very  much  warranted  by  the 
evidence.''  In  the  second  report,  page 
4,  it  is  said,  that  **  the  allegations  of  fact 
are  very  generally  and  sabstantially  true." 
And,  in  tne  third  report,  the  whole  eieht 
allegBtions  are  «  resolved"  (sobstantialTy) 
to  be  established. 

And  here.  Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  contrast 
this  result  with  the  language  applied  lo 
th^  ^ase,   when   I  first  introduced  the 

again,  when  I  obtained  a 
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committee.  I  was  told  I  had  no 
there  existed  no  grrevance^-the  petitioner^ 
were  turbulent— 4he  petitions  were  a  dis« 
guise  and  cloak  for  parliamentary  refbrmi! 
— and  that  the  g^eat  majority  of  the^ 
burgesses  were  quite  satisfied  with  thei<< 
civic  rulers  and  dvic  government — (thw 
late  Lord  Advocate  asserted,  that  tht 
burgesses  of  North  Britain  were  satisfied.) 
Whai  a  contrast  do  we  now  witness! 
The  very  persona  who  opposed  inquiry^ 
upon  those  grounds—- of  no  case,  and  no' 
grievance — ^have  now  unaniniously  voted 
the  grievances  to  exist,  and  the  case  to' 
be  substantially  established.  They  have^ 
indeed,  thwarted  my  endeatours  to  ex<^ 
pose  the  full  case  of  grievanoe  and  miai 
management,  and  abuse,  and  6<>rrup- 
tion,  as  it  exists;  but  they  have  beeil 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  broad,  firiiif 
substance  of  the  caise  to  be  made  out.' 
Thei^  policy  seems  to  have  been,  to  admit 
a  good  deal,  which  they  could  not  dis* 
guise,  in  order  to  prevent  the  whole  froii 
being  disclosed,  which  they  were  uhwilling' 
should  appear.  And  thus,  as  a  weak  cUse' 
requires  but  a  weak  remedy,  their  policy 
seems  to  be  well  suited  to  their  object. 
The  case  has  indeed  been  proved — even 
in  this  our  third  report— though  biif 
feebly  proved.  The  magnitude,  the  ex- 
tent, and  the  causes  of  abuse  have  not 
been  probed.  And  those  members  of  tb<^ 
three  committees,  who  originally  denied 
any  case,  aad  deified  any  grievance,  and 
opposed  any  inquiry,  may,  indeed,  exull 
that  they  have  succeeded  in  robbing  thtf 
case  of  half  its  strength— and  thereby, 
perhaps,  in  robbing  it  of  all  its  remedy.  ' 
Agatn^  however,  I  call  updn  the  Hous# 
to  contrtot  the  origin  and  commencemeni 
of  this  <ka^,  with  its  progress  and  its  close^^ 
At  first,  all  was  denied— at  last,  all  i§ 
proved — though  not  proved,  because—^ 
(and  Only  because )-^not  permitted  tobii^ 
proved,  m  its  full  extent  of  iti  full  ihW 
veteracy.  And  all  the  inference  I  ask  of 
Ave  House  yet  to  draw  is,  that  as  it  now* 
appears  that  I  aad  mv  suppd^Hers  were, 
orighially  tight,  and  those  whd  opposed 
fne  Were  wrong,  that  the  House  iriu  not 
now  take  part  with  those  who  wiUfe  wi^of^' 
against  th086  #ho  were  right,  but  im 
judge  for  itself— will  gr&nt  iny  request  of 
going  into  a  committee  of  Ih^  #hote' 
Hoiise— will  dien  consider  the  three  re^' 
ports  latelv  made,  and  also  the  reptfft  6f 
179S— and  then  come  to  such  deciiion 
open  \hfi  whote  faiatter,  as  these  four 
documents,  and  not  tlie  mere  speculatrrift 
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opioioDs  or  the  list  oommttteei  nay  leem 
to  require  or  to  recommend. 

The  laat  commitlee  have»  indeedi  tog* 
getted  a  bill,  upon  their  own  viewti  as  a 
remedy   to    (he   case    made    out  — a 
ieaKedjr»  indeed,  quite  inadequate  to  the 
case  duclosed,  but  ten  times  more  inade* 
quate  to   the  case  not  disclosed,   but 
existing.    I  wish  the  House  to  consider 
well  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evil,  and 
then  com|iare  it  with  the  probable  effi- 
cacy of  such  a  bill,  as  is  proposed  by  the 
committee  to  be  the  entire  reme<^  for 
entire  gricTance— >the  single  and  sole  anti- 
dote to  all  the  poison  which  circulates  in 
a  corrupt  and  mismanaged  Scotch  burgh. 
But  here,  sir,  I  must  be  permitted  to  re- 
peat, what  I  have  often,  nay,  iuTariably 
said  in  this  House,  that  I  neither  accuse 
all  the  Scotch  burghs  of  being  corrupt 
and   mismanaged,  nor  do  I  accuse  the 
managers,  that  is,  the  councils  of  those 
burghs  which  are  mismanaged,  of  beine, 
as  indiTiduals,  dishonest  or  dishonourable 
Bsen ;  it  is  the  system  of  which  I  com- 
plain, and  not  of  the  persons  who  con- 
duct it.    But,  that  the  existing  system  of 
burgh  polity  is  inherently  bad— and  its 
natural  effects  noxious  and  debasing — 
noxious  to  the  community,  debasing  to 
the  individuals,  I  think  no  man  can  doubt 
who  refers  to  the  voluntary  declaration  of 
the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen,  put  volun- 
tarily upon   record    upon    the   council 
books  ot  the  burgh.    And  here  I  beg  the 
House  to  recollect  that  it  is  against  this 
odious,  this  noxious,   incurably  noxious 
system,  described  as  you  have  iust  heard, 
and  against  all  the  various  and  extensive 
abuses  that  Aow  from  it,  that  the  Lord 
Advocate  proposes  as  an  effective  and 
commensurate  remedy,  to  invest  the  bur- 
gesses with  the  power  of  a  lawsuit,  the 
power  of  going  to  law  with  their  magis- 
trate ;  for  strange  as  it  may  appear,  that 
power  does  not  exist  at  present.    Magis- 
trates Imve  abused  their  trust,  burgesses 
have  appealed  to  courts  of  law:   but 
judges   have   lamented,    and   still   mav 
lament,  that  they  have  no  power  to  af- 
ford a  remedy.    A  case  of  this  nature 
was  brought  before  the  committee,  re- 
garding the  burgh  of  Inverurv»  in  which 
It  was  decided  by  a  court  of  law,  as  one 
of  our  reports  states,  that  **  the  com- 
plainers  were  not  entitled  to  maintain 
any  action  of  this  nature  against  the  ma- 
gistrates, however  culpable  and  negligent 
their  management  of  the  property  of  the 
burgh  might  have  been.*'  ' 


I  am  aware.  Sir,  (hat  1  am  bound  to 
presume  the  members  of  this  House  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the 
three  reports,  and  of  the  evidence  at- 
tached to  them ;  I  am  also  bound  now 
to  address  the  House  under  that  pre- 
sumption, while  I  cannot  dispel  from  my 
mind  a  doubt,  whether  any  of  those  who 
hear  me»  and  who  will  vote  upon  my 
motion  this  night  (except  the  members 
of  the  several  committees),  have  read  a 
page  of  either  reports  or  evidence.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  inform  those  who 
have  not  read  them,  even  at  the  hazard 
of  wearyioff  those  who  have,  I  must 
trouble  the  House  with  a  few  extracts  on 
the  most  material  points.  If  the  House 
accede  to  my  motion,  the  details  I  am 
about  to  ^ve  will  very  much  assist  its 
judgment  in  estimating  the  evils  com- 
plained of,  and  in  discovering  a  remedy; 
i^  on  the  other  hand,  the  House  shall 
refuse  my  motion,  that  refusal  will  not 
have  been  made  by  them  wholly  in  the 
dark.  In  either  case,  too,  I  shall  have 
discharged  an  important  doty.  I  shall, 
now,  therefore,  refer  to  the  reports  in  the 
order  of  time  in  which  they  were  made^ 
and  read  a  few  sentences  from  each. 

The  report  of  1793,  after  giving  a  sketch 
of  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  royal 
burghs,  and  the  modes  of  their  elections, 
proceeds  to  notice  setts  and  self-election. 
•<  By  the  two  acts  of  parliament  of  1469, 
and  1474,  a  principle  of  self-election  ap- 
pears to  have  been  introduced.  Further, 
this  principle  appears  to  pervade  all  the 
present  setts,  except,  perhaps,  three.''  In 
this  same  page,  in  order  to  show  what  self- 
election  is,  it  is  called  **  perpetuating  the 
power  of  leading-men  in  council."— p.  IS. 
This  report  observes,  that— <<  Before  the 
new  system  of  burgh  government  was  in- 
troduced by  the  act  of  1469,  there  is  no 
instance  of  any  complaint  that  elections 
had  been  made  by  partiality  or  master- 
ship."—p.  20.  Again:— "It  does  not 
appear  to  your  committee  that  any  of  the 
setts,  except  Aberdeen,  and  perhaps 
Cupar,  and  one  or  two  more,  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  acts  of  parliament,  mentioned 
in  the  papers  produced.  Neith^  do  they 
appear  to  be  in  conformity  with  tfaio 
cmarters;  and  it  is  evident,  that  neither  m 
the  acts  of  parlisment,  nor  in  the  charters^ 
is  there  any  foundation  or  authority  for 
BMny  of  the  lociil  usages  that  have  been 
introduced  respecting  the  modes  of 
election  in  particular  burghs.'*-— p*  15. 
Other    irregularities   are    noticed—and 
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frauds  regarding  the  cess,  or  land  tait*  in 
these  words : — *^  No  less  a  sum  of  extra 
exaction  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  from 
twenty-nine  of  the  sixty-six  royal  burghs, 
than  12,886/.  I6s.  i^d.^  or  near  one- 
third  of  the  whole  sum  payable  to  go- 
Ternment  from'  those  twenty-nine  burghs. 
This  extra  exaction  is  not  carried  to 
the  account  of  the  revenue." — ^p.  18. 
The  same  report  proceeds  to  notice  the 
depredations  on  the  common  property  of 
the  '  burghs : — **  Your  committee  have 
found  it  impossible  to  make  any  general 
and  accurate  state  of  the  transactions 
respecting  the  alienation  of  the  lands." — 
p.  22.  **  Two  facts  appear — that  the 
magistrates  and  councils  possess  the  power 
of  selling  and  alienating  the  common  lands 
of  the  burghs,  granted  to  the  burgesses 
by  their  charters,  or  purchased  with  their 
common  monies,  property  or  revenues; 
and  that  this  power  may  be  exercised  in 
any  manner  the  magistrates  and  council 
think  proper." — p.  28.  "  The  amount,  it 
is  added,  of  the  prices  of  the  lands 
alienated,  in  those  burghs  which  have  sold 
lands  since  the  Union,  so  far  as  stated  in 
theretums,  may  amount  toabout  100,000*" 
Such  are  a  few  of  the  facts  detailed  by 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  this  House, 
which  sat  in  179S,  and  which  report  was 
referred  to  all  the  three  committees,  which 
iiavesat  upon  the  same  subject,  during 
the  last  three  sessions,  to  aid  their  in- 
yestigations. 

And,  now,  upon  a  review  of  the  whole 
matter— -and  of  the  whole  evidence,  given, 
as  it  was,  by  some  witnesses,  with  a  re- 
luctance ana  hesitation,  and  even  preva- 
rication, quite  convincing — I  think  I  may 
venture  to  say,  that  there  is  no  mode  of 
■mismanagement,  no  form  of  abuse,  no 
species  of  neglect,  no  aspect  of  delin- 
quency, which  may  not  be  found  exem- 
'plified  in  practical  detail  in  one  of  these 
four  reports :  there  is  to  be  found  within 
them  every  kind  of  omission  and  commis- 
sion, which  the  nature  of  a  close-biargh 
system  of  self-election  can  generate,  or 
ever  was  accused  of.  Fancy  itself  may 
iToam  at  large  through  their  pages,  in 
search  of  any  supposable  dehnquency, 
.and  be  gratified ;  every  sort  of  taste  for 
jnisrule  may  there  be  suited;  and  every 
impiitation  that  ever  was  made  or  ima- 
gined on  a  rotten  burgh,  will  there  find 
an  active,  nourished,  uncontrollable  exist- 
ence ;  nay  more,  not  only  existeocet  but 
1^  vigorous  felf-propa^tjon,  by  means  of 
the  self«election  principle.    This  picture, 
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Sir,  is  not  overcharged,  but  is  drawn  from 
life.  Nor  have  the  evils  and  injuries  of 
this  system  of,  misrule  been  confined  to 
the  mere  concerns  of  the  borgh  in  which 
they  have  any  or  all  of  them  prevailed ; 
but  has  extended  itself  to  charitable  insti- 
tutions, to  infirmaries,  to  hospitals,  and 
other  receptacles  of  misery  and  of  want ; 
many  of  which  have  been  placed  under 
the  management  of  official  persons,  within 
each  burgh^  in  perpetuity  of  succession. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  read  the 
evidence  on  this  last  point,  in  regard  to 
the  burgh  of  Aberdeen,  tfnd  not  reel  the 
truth  of  these  observations ;  and  equally 
impossible  to  deny  that  this  evil,  as  weii 
as  that  of  internal  grievances,  proceed 
mainly  from  the  same  fruitful  source  of 
mischief— self-election.  Other  exsmpies 
in  other  burghs,  and  also  in  regard  to 
other  matters,  may  be  pointed  out,  to 
illustrate  this  general  position,  and  to 
justify  the  universal  complaint  of  all  the 
burghs,  and  their  general  concurrence  in 
asking  for  the  same  remedy. 

1  will  now  proceed  to  notice  a  few 
sentences  in  tne  other  reports,  which 
justify  and  confirm  the  statements  I  have 
made ;  and  I  will  mention  the  species  of 
abuse  or  mismaniigement,  and  the  ps^es 
of  the  report  I  refer  to,  without  quoting 
the  entire  passages.  In  the  report  of 
1819,  the  principle  of  self-election,.acting 
in  perpetuity,  is  first  exhibited;*  then 
follows  the  imputation  of  ignorancef  in 

*  1.  <<  It  appears  from  the  evidence  of 
Mrii  F.  Howden,  Mr.  J.  Spittall,  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Henderson,  all  of  whom  have 
been  Members  of  the  town  council  (of 
Edinburgh),  that,  according  to  the  pre- 
sent constitution,  those  who  have  once 
obtained  a  majority,  have  the  means  in 
their  power  of  securing  the  re-election  of 
themselves  and  their  friends  in  perpeiuo ; 
and  that  this  has  in  fact  taken  place  ever 
since  these  witnesses  have  been  acquainted 
with  it."— P.  9. 

t  '*  The  mode  in  which  the  books  of 
the  city  have  been  kept,  and  their 
(council)  ignorance  of  the  true  state  of 
its  revenues  and  expenditure,  may  serve 
to  account  for  the  present  situation  of  its 
affiiirs.  No  book  exhibiting  an  account 
of  the  debts  of  the  city,  or  of  its  property, 
or  of  its  nett  revenue,  or  of  the  necessary 
annual  charges  on  the  revenue ;  or  of  the 
comparative  amount  of  annual  expenditure 
and  revenuci  has  ever  been  kept,  &c«" 
—P.  19.  , 
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the  members  of  council  (of  Edinburgh^ 
of  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  city.  Simi- 
lar irregularity  in  the  council  of  Aber- 
deen.* Profusionf  of  council  of  Aber- 
deen, and  a  fraudulentj:  attempt  to  make 
the  community  liable  for  the  debts  in- 
curred. Bankruptcy^  of  Aberdeen  coun- 
cil declared,  ana  the  cohcern  delivered 
oyer  to  trustees.  Next  follows  improvi- 
dent alienation  II  of  the  town's  property, 
and  the  melancholy  fact  of  all  the  chari- 
table institutions  of  Aberdeen  being  in- 
volved in  the  town's  insolvency.f  Again, 
the  debt**  of  the  town  was  stated  annually 

*  "  Mr.  Hardie,  who  has  acted  as 
chamberlain  since  1812,  neither  received 
any  books  of  the  cash  transactions  of 
Aberdeen  from  his  predecessor — nor  ever 
saw  any  such."— P.  21. 

t  «<  In  1816,  the  sum  of  59»000l,  had 
been  borrowed  to  pay  interest  alone  on 
the  debts  contracted,  and  the  amount  of 
debt  for  the  new  streets  was  then  171 ,000/. ; 
while  the  revenue  from  them  to  meet  the 
interest  on  that  sum,  was  only  2,789/., 
leaving  an  annual  accumulating  deBciency 
of  5,778/*  All  this  expenditure  was  in- 
curred without  informing  the  burgesses 
or  inhabitants,  or  ever  calling  on  them  to 
sanction  it,  although  they  considered  them 
liable  for  the  debt. 

X  ■<  And  in  1817,  provost  Hadden,  for 
the  first  time,  recorded  the  resolutions  of 
the  inhabitants  of  1799,  as  a  probative 
writ  in  the  sheriff's  court  books ;  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  establish  that  liability ! ! !" 
—P.  22. 

§  «*  In  consequence  of  this  (bank- 
ruptcy), the  treasurer,  magistrates,  and 
town  council,  and  new  street  trustees, 
made  over  all  the  property,  feu-duties, 
and  funds  under  their  charge,  to  trustees, 
for  payment  of  the  treasurer's  creditors." 
—P.  23. 

II  «  With  respect  to  the  property  of 
the  burgh,  which  is  denominated  common 
good.  The  fishings  of  the  Dee  and  Don, 
now  producing  about  10,000/.  a-year, 
have  been  alienated  for  an  annual  feu- 
duty  of  27/.  7*.  Sd.;  now  payable  to  the 
trustees  for  the  creditors  of  the  burgh.*' 
—P.  23. 

f  "  Mr.  Hardie,  thd  chamberlain,  states, 
that  there  is  not  one  charitable  institution 
under  the  management  of  the  town  coun- 
cil, whose  funds  have  not  been  lent  to 
the  treasurer,  and  involved  In  the  town's 
insolvency." — P.  24. 

♦•  "  It  appears,  from  Mr.  Hardie's  evi- 
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to  the  burgesses,  from  1800  to  1812,  at 
the  sum  of  about  6,000/.,  when  it  amounted 
in  fact  to  150,000/. ;  and  this,  with  the 
connivance  of  the  magistrates;  and  then 
follows*  illegal  and  fraudulent  assessment 
by  order  of  the  council. 

I  have  already  said,  Sir,  that  I  impute 
these  instances  of  flagrant  abuse  of  power 
rather  to  the  system  of  self-election,  than 
to  the  guilt  of  individuals.  And  this  opi- 
nion is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the 
delinquents.themselves,  who  were  pleased, 
on  retiring  from  office,  to  compose  and 
record  the  following  declaration  :^"  In 
justice  to  themselves,  however,  they  (the 
magistrates  and  counciH,  are  desirous  to 
place  upon  record  their  sentiments  and 
opinions  in  reference  to  some  of  the 
various  topics  arising  out  of  the  embar- 
rassments of  the  city  treasury.  They 
here,  therefore,  reiterate  their  decided 
opinion,  that  the  present  mode  of  election 
of  the  council,  and  management  of  the 
town's  affairs,  are  radically  defective  and 
improvident,  tending  to  give  to  any  indi- 
vidual or  party  who  may  be  so  inclined, 
an  excessive  aftd  unnatural  preponde- 
rance, and  to  foster  and  encourage  a 
system  of  secrecy  and  concealment,  under 

dence,  that  these  statements  fto  the  bur- 
gesses  at  annual  courts  at  Michaelmas) 
as  long  as  he  can  remember,  never  did 
exhibit,  and  never  were  really  intended 
to  exhibit,  a  statement  of  the  money 
affiiirs  of  the  town.  In  1810  the  debt  is 
stated  to  amount  in  whole  to  6,874/., 
when  it  really  was  140,000/.,  or  150,000/. 
And  in  1813,  and  following  years,  till 
1817,  the  debt  was  excluded  from  the 
statement  altogether  by  the  chamberlain 
and  magistrates :  because,  as  Mr.  Hardie 
states,  he  considered  there  was  as  much 
propriety  in  excluding  the  debt  altogether, 
as  m  stating  it  to  amount  in  whole  to 
6,800/.,  when  in  fact  it  amounted  to 
150,000/.''— P.  25. 

«  «<In  that  year  (1812)  the  stent 
masters,  appointed  by  the  council,  re- 
fused to  assess  more  than  was  authorized 
by  act  of  parliament;  and  the  town 
council,  a1\er  consulting  their  assessor, 
who  was  of  opinion  the  tax  was  illegal, 
discontinued  it  till  the  present  year,  when 
they  have  again  directed  nearly  200/.  to 
be  levied  more  than  the  statute  authorises, 
although  the  town  elerk  says,  he  brought 
the  assessor's  opinion  before  the  ctiuncH 
at  the  time  such  directioni  were  given.** 
^P.  26. 
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which  the  mott  upright  and  best  inten-: 
tiooed  magistrates  raay  not  be  able  to 
acquire  that  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
situation  of  the  burgh,  which  is  requisite 
for  the  administration  of  its  afiairs.  The 
subscribers  are  therefore  of  opinion,  that 
some  change  oupht  to  be  effected  in  the 
manner  of  electing  the  council  and  an 
effectual  control  given  to  the  citizens 
over  the  expenditure  of  the  town's  office- 
bearers."—r.  27*  Whether  this  declara- 
tion proceeded  from  a  sense  of  shame  at 
their  own  misdeeds,  or  from  a  desire  to 
warn  their  successors,  and  thus  bene6t 
the  community  over  which  they  had  pre- 
sided so  unworthily,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
say ;  but  it  exhibits.  Sir,  a  remarkable 
contrast  between  their  opinions,  as  men, 
and  their  conduct,  as  magistrates. 

The  same  report  exhibits  gross  irregu- 
larities in  the  burgh  of  Dundee,  and  a 
«  defective  state  of  all  the  public  esta- 
blishments.** But  the  most  remarkable 
point  in  evidence  regarding  this  burgh,  is, 
that  the  magistrates  and  council,  most 
honourably  and  creditably  to  themselves, 
in  1817i  concurred  with  the  burgesses  in 
measures  for  the  alteration  and  improve- 
ment of  the  sett.*     In  the  burgh  of  Dun- 

*  *'  The  magistrates  and  council,  pre- 
mising that  the  numbers  and  high  respect- 
ability of  the  gentlemen  who  had  signed 
petitions  for  an  amelioration  of  the  sett, 
obviated  every  doubt  as  to  the  unanimity 
oF  the  town  ;  and  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  town  demanded  a  much  greater 
change  than  the  petitioners  had  asked, 
passed  an  unanimous  resolution  to  apply 
in  conjunction  with  the  burgesses,  for 
such  a  sett,  or  municipal  constitution  for 
Dundee,  as  the  king  in  council  had  grant- 
ed to  Montrose.  Doubts  being  after- 
wards raised,  whether  a  change  to  that 
extent  could  be  obtained,  except  by  the 
authority  of  parliament,  the  town  council, 
euildry,  trades,  and  burgesses,  uniting 
in  their  application,  obtained  from  the 
convention  of  royal  burghs,  the  partial 
improvement  already  mentioned,  by  which 
three  out  of  the  twenty«one  members  of 
council  are  annually  elected  by  the 
Guildry,  and  the  trades.  Mr.  Small,  Mr. 
Jobson,  and  provost  Riddoch  agree,  that 
the  town  requires  and  would  be  benefited 
by  a  still  more  extensive  change.  Provost 
Riddoch,  in  particular,  closes  his  evidence 
by  declaring,  on  mature  consideration, 
and  after  an  experience  of  forty  years,  it 
is  his  decided  opinion,  that  a  legislative 
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fermlia^  the  system  of  self-election  is 
stated  to  be  so  strong  and  inveterate,  that, 
**  although  the  whole  of  the  incorporated 
trades  and  guildry  were  united  against  the 
present  party,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
make  any  impression  upon  their  power." 
— P.  33.  It  appears,  also,  that  in  this 
burgh  the  amount  of  cess  levied  was 
greater  for  many  years  than  was  paid  to. 
government;  and  also,  •<  that  notwitl)- 
standing  the  heavy  amount  of  cess  tlius 
levied  on  the  community,  there  is,  at  this 
moment,  no  less  than  nine  years  of  cess 
due  to  tiie  Exchequer.*' — P.  33.  In  one 
return  to  an  order  of  the  committee,  the 
magistrates  themselves  observe,  **  It  is 
not  easy  to  ascertain  with  accuracy,  the 
exact  periods  when,  and  for  what  pur- 
poses, the  debts  were  incurred." — P.  34. 
Abuses  are  next  noticed  as  to  leases  of 
the  town's  property.  <*  This  is,  indeed, 
usually  let  by  public  roup,  or  auction ; 
but  the  lessees  being  generally  members 
of  council,  the  terms  of  the  original 
agreement  are  afterwards  so  modified  in 
their  favour,  as  to  make  the  transaction 
wholly  different.  From  this  system  of 
favoritism  it  appears  in  evidence,  that  in 
one  extensive  farm,  let  to  a  member  o( 
council,  the  town,  instead  of  receiving 
rent,  was,  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  rather 
a  loser  by  the  transaction." — P.  35. 

The  Report  of  1820  discloses  that,  in 
**  the  burgh  of  Cupar,  in  Fife,  seats  in- 
council  had  been  frequently  bought  and 
sold ;  and,  that  the  system  of  alternate 
election  and  re-election  between  indi- 
viduals, by  bargain,  in  continual  succes- 
sion to  each  other  prevailed  there  among 
the  merchant  councillorf),  was  admitted, 
by  the  parties  to  such  proceedings.'*-* P. 
5.  The  several  distinct  resolutions  ^  of 
the  committee,  detailed  at  the  conclusion 
of  that  report  (of  1820),  affirm  the  gene- 
ral tenor  of  the  allegations,  and  establish 
many  of  the  complaints  of  the  petitioners, 
among  which,  not  the  least  mischievous, 
is,  <*  the  secrecy  with  which  all  the  pecu- 
niary transactions  of  the  councils  are  ge- 
nerally conducted."— P.  7« 

Tlie  report  of  1821  was  not  written  or 

C reduced,  as  the  former  ones  had  been, 
y  myself,  as  chairman ;  but  was  com- 
posed   and  produced  during   my    short 

enactment  to  enable  the  burgesses  of 
Dundee  to  choose  their  own  magistrates, 
would  give  general  satisfaction,  and  be  a 
very  great  beneQt  both  to  the  town  and 
country."— P.  31. 
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••  the  hon.  member  could  pofsibly  be. 
With  respect  to  what  the  hop.  member  had 
said  of  his  (the  Solicitor-General*s)  false 
and  inapplicable  arguments,  and  of  the 
unanswerable  and  irrefragable  reasoning 
of  .the  individuals  near  himi  when  he  stood 
forward  as  an  umpire  between  gentlemen 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  House,  and  deci- 
ded in  favour  of  his  own  friends,  he  would 
(snly  say,  that  the  question  came  before 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  that  it  was 
argued  with  great  learning  and  ability  by 
the  counsel  CH  Mr,  Hunt,  tnat  it  was  heard 
with  a  degree  of  patience,  almost  unexam- 
pledp  and  that  the  judges  unanimously  de- 
cided against  the  application.  Whether 
the  member  for  Aberdeen  possessed  a 
knowledge  of  the  law  so  much  superior  to 
that  of  the  judgett  who .  had  passed  their 
lives  in  legal  pursuits,  and  who  were  sworn 
lo  administer  justice  according  to  law,  as 
to  render  their  opinion  of  no  value,  it  was 
for  the  House  to  judge.  He,  however, 
felt  that  his  argument  on  the  point  in  ques- 
tion was  not  answered  by  the  other  side ; 
and  he  believed  that  if  the  subject  again 
came  before  a  court  of  justice,  the  decision 
would  be  precisely  the  same.  He  must 
protest  against  the  course  pursued  by  the 
(on.  member.  It  was  of  very  great  im- 
portance that  the  character  of  the  judges 
should  stand  fair  and  pure  before  the 
eountry.  If,  therefore,  a  charge  could  be 
■lade  aaainst  any  one  of  those  learned  in- 
dividuals, the  subject  ought  to  be  brought 
openly  ^before  the  House,  instead  of  being 
introduced  incidentally  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  petition.  The  hon*  member 
ouffhtnol  to  traduce  and  calumniate  the 
judges  in  the  scandalous  manner,  he  would 
•ay^  if  he  were  not  in  that  House,  in  which 
he  had  been  pleased  to  indulge. 

Mr»  Bennet  said,  that  Mr.  Hunt  had 
made  no  application  to  the  Court  of  Kiog*s 
Bench,  but  had  merely  written  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Justice  Bayley.  He  was  not  in  tlie 
habit  of  corresponding  with  Mr.  Hunt, 
but  he  had  received  a  letter  from  htm  that 
morning,  complaining  of  his  treatment. 
Perhaps  the  severity  exercised  towards 
him  might  have  originated  in  his  having 
so  successfully  exposed  the  malpractices 
that. had  long  exiFted  in  Ilchester  gaol. 
He  believed  that  the  arrangements  made 
in  the  gad,  under  the  order  of  the  judges, 
weie  not  applicable  to  persons  under  sen- 
tence for  an  offenoe  like  Mr.  Hunt's. 
Those  rulea  and  regulations  were,  in  fact, 
directed  against  felons;  and  he  believed 
U  was  the  Aui  time  that  a  person  in  the 
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situation  of  Mr.  Hunt  had  been  subjected 
to  them.  He  had  visited  many  of  the 
gaols  in  this  kingdom,  and  had  seen  no 
such  instance,  even  where  persons  were 
confined  for  the  worst  of  blasphemous  li- 
bels. It  appeared  as  if  the  magistrates  of 
Somerset  were  determined  to  make  up,  by 
present  severity,  for  recent  remissness.  Be 
that  as  it  might,  the  rule  was  evidently  bad, 
and  ought  to  be  abolished.  He  begged 
leave  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  loftr 
tone  which  the  learned  gentleman  had 
thought  proper  to  assume  on  this  occasion. 
He  had  expressed  himself  as  if  he  w»e  hi 
the  magisterial  chair  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
lecturing  some  witness  or  solicitor.  Now, 
certainly,  though  the  learned  gentleman 
might  bring  the  practice  of  the  courta 
below  into  that  House,  he  ought  not  to 
bring  with  it  the  manners  of  the  courta 
below.  He  was,  however,  sure  that  the 
learned  gentleman  had  used  phrases  which 
he  might  very  well  have  spared.  When 
the  learned  gentleman  came  into  a  aociet^ 
like  the  House  of  Commons,  he  ought  to 
use  such  language  as  became  his  own 
situation,  and  the  situation  of  those  to 
whom  he  addressed  himself.     Such  ex- 

firessions  as  <<  scandalous,'*  and  'MibeU 
ous,'*  were  really  new  within  the  walls  of 
that  House.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Justice 
Bayley,  he  revered  his  character,  and  ad- 
mired his  conduct.  Every  day  proved 
how  well  he  deserved  the  situation  which 
he  so  meritoriously  filled.  But,  much  alb 
he  respected  that  individual,  he  never 
would  allow  it  to  be  contended,  that  it  was 
not  the  duty  of  a  member  of  parliament,  if 
circumstances  arose  in  the  conduct  of  those 
who  presided  over  the  courts  below  which 
excited  his  suspicion,  to  bring  those  cir- 
cumstances before  the  House.  Lord  Coke 
said,  that  *<  parliament  was  bound  to  keep 
the  judges  in  order,  as  well  as  other  men. 
Of  course,  those  learned  individuals  ought 
not  to  be  rashly  charged :  but  if,  in  a  great 
legal  question,  the  judges  of  the  land  came 
to  conclusions,  which,  in  point  of  prudence 
and  law,  they  ought  to  have  abstaraed  from 
—if  they  hazarded  a  judgment,  which,  in 
-prudence  and  law,  they  ought  not  to  have 
done,  the  member  of  parliiUnent  who 
thought  so,  was  not  an  honest  man,  if  he 
did  not  come  to  that  House  and  saj^  so. 
A  member  of  parliament,  who  conceived 
the  conduct  or  a  judge  to  be  incorrect, 
would  be  more  blameable  if  he  were  silent 
than  if  he  stated  what  he  felt. 

Mr.  Lockhart  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
House  had  a  right,  when  it  was  necessary» 
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%o  iDvatligAte  (he  eondtict  of  Ihe  jnd^ ; 
because  Uie  absence  of  that  right  might 
give  rbe  to  a  species  of  slavery.  The 
iearoed  gentleman  had  denied  that  the 
iudgment  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  was 
tn  any  way  altered*  But  the  question  was, 
whether,  by  the  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try,  such  rules  aqd  orders  could  be  main- 
tained, as  might,  in  fact,  alter  an  original 
sentence  ?  The  learned  gentleman  said, 
that  certain  rules  and  orders,  signed  by  the 
magiatrates  and  judges,  were  put  in  force 
at  Ilchester.  Now,  if  those  rules  and  or- 
ders could  have  the  effect  of  inflicting  any 
punishment  on  an  individual,  other  than 
the  court  had  sentenced  him  to  suffer,  he 
held  them  to  be  unconstitutional.  IF  there 
were  any  new  lows  which  delegated  the 
power  of  changing  a  sentence  to  any  set 
•f  magistrates,  they  ought  to  be  compared 
with  the  old  laws,  and  their  foundation 
thoroughly  investigated.  When  he  first 
came  to  the  bar,  he  never  heard  or  read  of 
solitary  confinement ;  and  it  certainly  was 
a  practice  of  a  very  dangerous  nature.  A 
person  thus  imprisoned  mi^ht  be  visited 
with  mental  affliction  or  bodily  illness,  and 
yet,  in  consequence  of  his  situation,  be 
deprived  of  all  opportunity  of  communi* 
eating  his  state  to  those  who  might  relieve 
him.  That  which  was  not  originally  inten* 
ded  by  the  law,  ought  not  to  be  effected 
by  subsequent  regulations.  If  it  were  al- 
lowed, the  punishment  of  individuals  would 
be  placed  in  the  discretion  of  a  class  of 
persons  who  could  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  crimes  of  those  who  were  condemned 
except  what  they  gathered  from  the  prison 
calendar. 

The  Solickor  General  Bg^in  offered  him* 
self  to  the  notice  of  the  House,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  what  had  passed  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  with  respect 
to  Mr.  Hunt.  Mr.  Hunt  did  not,  indeed, 
make  a  regulai*  application  to  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench ;  but  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  who  immediately  com- 
municated it  to  the  other  judges,  in  which 
be  complained  that  his  surgeon  and  solid* 
lor  were  excluded  from  him,  and  expres- 
sed a  wish  that  an  order  should  be  made 
to  allow  of  their  attendance.  The  Court 
of  King's  Bench  could  make  no  order,  and 
could  give  no  judgment,  except  on  affida^ 
tits ;  but  the  judges  did  all  they  could  do. 
They  sent  to  the  gaol,  and  desired  that 
tlie  solicitor  of  Mr.  Hunt  should  be  admit- 
ted to  him,  in  order  that  he  might  draw 
up  the  affidaviu  which  were  necessary  for 
e  regular  applioltion.    An  hon.  member 


had  thought  proper  to  charge  him  with 
having  used  unbecoming  language  to  ano« 
ther  hon.  member  of  that  House.  Now, 
it  would  be  recollected  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Aberdeen,  not  adverting  to  the 
language  of  the  petition,  but  expressing 
his  own  private  feelings,  stated  that  no 
judgment  was  ever  pronounced  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  more  infamous  than 
the  judgment  in  question,  since  the  days  of 
judge  Jefferies.  When  that  was  the  case» 
he  would  ask  whether  he  was  at  all  out  of 
order,  or  whether  he  used  indecent  or  un- 
becoming language,  when  he  stated,  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  in  using 
such  expressions,  had  grossly  libelled  the 
judges  ?  If  the  hon.  member  for  Shrews- 
bury imagined  that  he  was  to  form  his 
manners,  or  to  adopt  his  language,  to  that 
hon«  member's  taste,  he  was  much  mista- 
ken. When  he  spoke  of  that  hon.  mem- 
ber's conduct,  or  adverted  to  his  senti- 
ments, he  would  state  nothing  which  he 
would  not  justify  on  every  occasioui  and 
in  every  place.     [Hear,  hear.] 

The  Speaker  said,  that  however  mysteri- 
ous the  language  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  was,  he  could  know  what 
meaning  they  were  intended  to^convey^ 
and  he  was  sure  that  the  House  would  see 
the  propriety  of  his  interfering,  as  the 
words  in  his  opinion  conveyed  a  meaning 
which  would  tend  to  invade  ihe  order  of 
the  House. 

The  Solicitor  General  could  assure  the 
House  that  he  had  no  intention  but  to 
justify  himself. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  would  put  the 
House  in  mind  that  allegations  of  a  similar 
nature,  which  an  hon.  baronet  had  on 
a  former  occasion  denied,  had  upon 
examination,  turned  out  to  be  well  found- 
ed ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  the  present 
allegations  would  turn  out  to  be  so.  It 
had  been  asked,  what  authority  there  was 
for  saying  that  Mr.  Hunt  had  been  in 
solitary  confinement?  He  had  just  re* 
ceived  from  Mr.  Hunt  a  letter,  which 
stated,  that  the  complaints  were  literally 
true.  Twenty-six  days  had  elapsed  since 
Mr.  Hunt  preferred  his  complamt,  and  he 
was  in  solitary  confinement  still.  The 
learned  gentleman,  in  replying  to  him^ 
had  made  use  of  abuse,  instead  of  argu- 
ment ;  he  had  put  the  word  **  infamous  " 
into  his  mouth,  but  he  could  assure  the 
learned  gentleman  that  he  must  use  argu- 
ment, and  not  abuse,  if  he  hoped  to  ob* 
tain  any  credit  with  him.  It  was  very 
well  for  gentlemen  clothed  in  9  little  brief 
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autharity,  to  altempt  to  gloM  over  Ihe 

Eractices  complained  of  in  that  petition ; 
ut  the  country  felt  differently  on  the 
question.  That  the  case  was  one  of 
cruelty  was  known  to  millions. 

Sir  r.  Leihbridge  said,  that  if  it  should 
turn  out  that  Mr.  Hunt  was  even  for 
eight  hours  in  solitary  confinement,  hei 
should  be  the  foremost  to  say  it  was  im« 
proper.  But  at  present  he  did  not  believe 
It  even  on  the  authority  of  a  statement 
signed  <'  Henry  Hunt." 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland.]  Lord 
Archibald  Hamilton  rose  and  said :— Mr. 
Speaker;  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of 
persuading  this  House,  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  to 
consider  the  Reports  which  have  been 
made  to  it,  by  its  own  orders,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Koyai  Burghs  of  Scotland. 
After  the  length  of  time,  which  this  sub- 
ject has  been  before  the  House  and  the 
public,  and  the  share  which  I  have  taken 
in  the  investigation  of  it,  I  owe  it,  as  a 
duty  to  the  petitioners,  to  this  House, 
and  to  myself,  to  endeavour  at  last,  to 
bring  it  to  some  specific,  some  profitable 
termination.  Until  my  efforts  are  super- 
seded by  some  decision  of  this  House, 
those  efforts  shall  be  directed  towards  the 
success  of  the  cause,  in  which  I  originally 
embarked,  without  being  aware,  I  roust 
confess,  of  the  time  or  the  labour  it  would 
require,  or  of  the  opposition  I  should  en- 
counter—I mean,  to  the  attainment  of 
some  reform  in  the  internal  constitution 
and  internal  management  of  Scc^tch 
Burghs.  It  is  a  cause  in  which  some 
500,000  of  my  countrymen  are  interested, 
who  have  no  representatives— at  least  no 
direct  representatives— in  this  House— in 
which  revenues  of  more  than  100,000/. 
are  still  involved,  but  in  which  I  myself 
have,  personally,  no  interest  whatever, 
except  as  far  as  the  interests  of  Scotland 
are  concerned. 

My  present  object  is,  to  induce  the 
House  to  examine  the  three  reports  upon 
the  subject,  which  have  been  made,  by 
its  own  orders,  in  the  last  three  sessions, 
and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  the  case, 
after  exammation,  may  appear  to  require. 
Before  I  proceed  to  urge  any  reasons  for 
going  into  such  committee,  drawn  from 
the  reports  themselves,  I  beg  to  submit  a 
short  outline  of  the  circumstances,  which 
have  occurred  in  the  origin  and  progress 
pf  this  inquiry.    During,  the  years  lbl7 
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and  1818,  petitions  to  this  Home  were 
presented  from  almost  all  theToyal  Barghs 
of  Scotland,  in  number  66,  and  contaimnff 
a  population  of  several  hundred  thousand 

Eersons,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are. 
urgesses  of  the  said  burghs.  In  these 
petitions  complaint  was  general,  though 
the  details  were  various ;  the  ground  of 
this  general  complaint  was,  the  rois^ 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Burghs, 
from  negligence,  ignorance,  or  corruption, 
or  the  united  influence  of  all  three :  the 
chief  operative  cause  was  stated  to  be,  the 
principle  of  self-election,  under  which  the 
councils,  managers  of  the  burghs,  are  self-^ 
appoiDted,  and  may  be  self<^continued  in 
perpetuity.  The  remedy,  generally,  if 
not  universally,  prayed  for  by  the  bur- 
gesses, was,  some  change  in  that  principle 
of  self-election.  Numerous  and  extensive 
instances  of  misgovernment  and  corruption 
were  pointed  out,  in  these  numerous  peti- 
tions, and  proof  offered  of  their  truth.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  petitions  had  been 
transmitted  to  my  hands,  and  by  me  pre-^ 
sented  to  this  House. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was,  that 
in  April  1819«  I  moved  for  the  appoint* 
ment  of  a  committee  to  investigate  one  of 
the  roost  prominent  examples  of  mis- 
management, in  the  case  of  the  citv  of 
Aberdeen.  The  self-elected  council  of 
that  town  had  declared  itself  bankrupt, 
and  had  delivered  its  concerns  into  the 
hands  of  trustees,  and  bad  voluntarily 
signed  and  published  a  declaration,  im- 
puting that  bankruptcy,  not  to  casual  mis- 
fortune—not to  failure  of  their  creditors^ 
or  to  bad  debts — not  to  personal  dis* 
honesty  or  negligence— not  to  any  cause 
of  transient  influence,  or  of  rare  occurrence,'^ 
but  to  the  natural,  necessary,  inherent  de- 
fect of  self-election,  as  a  system  of  fraud 
and  concealment.  In  spite  of  such  a  case, 
and  such  testimony,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons refused  to  appoint  a  Committee. 
My  motion  was  lost,  by  a  majority  of  four 
or  five.  Upon  whiat  ground  the  House 
decided,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say— the 
decision  was  not  very  creditable  to 
that  House;  but  the  ground  taken  by 
those  members  who  spoke  against  my 
motion,  was  a  denial  of  the  nature,  and 
the  extent  of  the  abuse,  in  reference  to 
Aberdeen — denial  that  the  system  of 
self-election  was  an  evil  of  any  magnitude, 
or  in  any  degree  the  cause  of  the  misfor- 
tune which  had  occurred;  in  short,  a 
denial  of  my  entire  case,  except  th» 
stubborn  fact  of  the  tianl^ruptcy-rand«* 
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Aat^  they  pbmsibly  ezeosed.  Tbe  small* 
nets  of  Ine  majority  which  refosed  my 
notion,  and  the  magnitude  and  nature  of 
my  case,  as  I  knew  it  to  exist,  induced 
me  to  make  another  appeal  to  the  justice 
of  the  House ;  and. as  petitions  had  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  number,  expressive 
of  public  opinion  in  Scotland  upon  this 
important  matter,  I  resolved  to  bring  the 
subject  again  before  the  House,  sooner 
than  I  should  otherwise  have  done. 

One  important,  most  important  acces- 
sion of  strength,  had  been  gradually  ac- 
cumulating to  the  cause  of  Burgh  reform, 
from  a  quarter  where  it  had  been  least 
expected,  but  from  whence  it  was  likely 
to  be  most  effectual.  Since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  petitions  to  this  House 
by  the  burgesses  and  inhabitants  of  the 
burghs,  against  the  mode  of  electing  and 
perpetuating  their  councils  and  their  ma- 
gistrates, these  very  councils  and  magis- 
trates had  themselves  met  in  many  of  the 
royal  burghs,  and  had  expressed  and  pub- 
lished resolutions  in  favour  of  that  very 
reform  for  which  the  burgesses  were  pe- 
titioning. In  nearly  half  of  the  royal 
burghs  in  number,  and  more  than  half  in 
population,  those  very  self-elected  coun- 
cils, who  were  complained  against,  now 
voluntarily  recorded  their  opinions  in 
favour  of  ibecomplainers,  and  against  the 
system  of  self-election.  Without  admitting 
all  the  abuses  alleged,  and  without  afford- 
ing any  sanction  to  a  total  subversion  of 
existing  Setts,  they  declared  that  some 
change,  some  modification  of  the  system 
of  self-election  was  desirable,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  burghs  and  respectability  of 
themselves.  Here  then  was  authority  in 
mj  favour,  and  in  favour  of  the  petitioners, 
quite  unquestionable,  quite  decisive.  Thus 
encouraged,  on  the  7th  May,  one  month 
after  my  former  motion  was  lost,  I  again 
appealea  to  the  justice  of  the  House,  and 
moved  to  refer  all  the  petitions  from  the 
Scotch  burghs  to  a  committee.  Again, 
however,  I  was  opposed,  and  opposed  by 
the  same  persons,  and  the  same  arguments 
as  before. 

The  House  of  Commons  was  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  deceived  a  second  time. 
Neither  the  efforts  of  ministers,  nor 
the  exertions  of  those  who  supported— 
avowedly  supported— the  system  of  self- 
election— were  allowed  to  prevail.  In- 
quiry, at  least,  if  nothing  more,  was  now 
ihought  to  be  due  to  the  petitioners; 
supported  too,  as  their  case  now  was,  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  self-elected  councils 


themselves.  t^>9n  this  occasion  the  mi- 
nisters were  left  in  a  minority,  a  commit* 
tee  was  appointed,  of  which  I  was  elected 
an  unworthy  chairman — unworthy  in  all 
respects,  except  zeal  in  the  cause,  and  a 
steady  active  attention  to  the  duties  of 
the  chair.  And  here  I  should  notice  to 
the  House,  that  a  committee  had  been 
appointed  on  this  subject,  so  long  ago  as 
the  year  1793,  and  had  made  a  valuable 
report  upon  the  abuses  and  mismanage- 
ment in  Scotch  royd  burghs,  to  the  House 
of  Commons  of  that  time.  I  thought  it 
important  and  desirable,  that  we  should 
avail  ourselves  of  this  document  r  ac- 
cordingly I  moved  to  have  this  report  of 
1793  reprinted,  and  referred  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  committee  which  had 
just  been  appointed.  Upon  a  perusal  of 
this  report,  we,  the  committee,  soon  found 
that  the  same  grievances  had  been  com- 
plained of  by  the  royal  burghs  of  Scot- 
land in  1793,  as  we  were  now  called  updn^ 
in  1819,  to  investigate.  Not  only  were 
the  same  grievances  stated,  and  imputed 
to  the  same  cause ;  but  the  same  remedy^ 
also,  was  suggested  by  the  petitioners  of 
that  day.  Well,  Sir;  we,  the  committee 
of  1819,  entered  upon  our  labours  late  ia 
the  month  of  May ;  but  such  was  the  di-* 
ligence  and  activity  of  that  committee^ 
that  it  produced  a  report,  amounting,  with 
evidence  and  appendix,  to  500  pages,  at 
the  close  of  that  session ;  a  report  which 
has  been  canvassed,  criticised,  and  vilified, 
by  the  enemies  of  all  reform,  but  which 
has  maintained  its  credit  to  this  hour,  for 
accuracy  and  fairness,  and  has  itself  done 
no  inconsiderable  service  to  the  cause  of 
bureh  Reform,  by  the  mere  force  of  its 
disclosures. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  detail  the  ap- 
pointment, labours,  and  progress  of  tne 
succeeding  consmittees  on  this  subject,  as 
'  ihe  strongest  argument  I  can  urge  for  my 
motion  of  this  night.  In  the  next  session 
of  parliament  I  moved  the  reappointment 
of  the  committee  on  burgh  reform,  whicb 
it  was  not,  now,  thought  prudent  by  the 
ministers  to  oppose.  But  the  committee, 
which  they  granted  reluctantly,  they  con- 
trived to  fetter  and  embarrass  in  its  opera- 
tions, by  a  change  in  the  members  who 
composed  it.  This  arrangement  was 
made  between  the  noble  lord  opposite  and 
myself,  without  any  appeal  to  the  Hoiise,. 
as  to  the  persons  to  be  named ;  but  made 
on  my  part,  in  the  conviction  that  such 
appeal  would  be  useless,  in  opposition  to 
the  ministry.   Several  new  members  were 
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whilst  the  regality  and  barony  burghs  did 
not  enjoy  that  privilege.  Among  these, 
the  populous  towns  of  Paisley  and  HamiU 
ton,  near  to  the  residence  of  the  noble 
lord,  were  to  be  found ;  and  he  would 
say,  that  the  latter  place  in  particular 
called  for  investigation.  Abuses  prevail- 
ed there,  particularly  as  connected  with 
the  gaols ;  in  which  the  prisoners  were 
exposed  to  the  utmost  misery  and  priva- 
tion. He  was  surprised  that,  in  his  zeal 
for  improvement,  these  things  had  escaped 
the  vigilance  of  the  noble  lord;  for  he 
was  sure  they  loudly  called  for  inquiry 
and  for  amendment.  With  the  exception 
of  Edinburgh,  there  was  no  burgh  in 
Scotland  which  gave  its  voice  directly  in 
the  election  of  members  of  parliament. 
Four  or  five  persons,  chosen  by  the  res- 
pective councils  of  the  district,  met  to- 
eether  in  a  room,  and  settled  who  should 
be  the  member  of  parliament ;  and,  talk- 
ing of  self-election,  he  might  here  re- 
mark, that  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen 
was  chosen  in  this  manner.  There  were 
two  deputies  for  him,  and  two  against 
him ;  and  he,  by  his  own  casting  vote, 
determined  his  own  election.  An  altera- 
tion, therefore,  in  the  election  of  the 
councils  which  chose  the  electors,  would 
be  in  effect  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of 
electing  the  members  to  that  House; 
which.  If  it  were  fit  to  do  at  all,  should 
be  done  openly.  As  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding m  the  committee,  they  had 
clasaified  the  grievances  complained  of, 
and  had  selected  six  of  the  principal  towns 
hi  Scotland  to  inquire  into  their  concerns 
nnder  those  heads  of  grievance.  As  to 
the  general  charge  of  corruption,  he  de- 
nied it.  There  had  assuredly  been  much 
mismanagement;  the  magistrates  had 
•pent  more  of  the  public  money  than  per- 
haps was  wise ;  but  yet  the  expenditure 
should  not  be  judged  of  by  mere  figures, 
when  it  was  intended  to  promote  the  good 
of  the  towns.  In  Aberdeen,  for  instance, 
the  money  had  been  expended  in  great 
and  important  works  which  had  promoted 
the  prosperity  of  the  place ;  and  though 
the  burgh  had  been  said  to  be  bankrupt, 
it  was  going  on  well.  The  same  magis- 
trates who  had  been  complained  of  were 
now  acting;  and  under  their  management 
the  town  was  prospering.  [Hear,  hear  1 
from  Mr.  Hume.]  The  hon.  gentleman 
seemed  to  dissent.  He  understood  this 
to  be  the  case,  but  the  hon.  member  for 
Malmesbury  (Mr. C.  Forbes^  could  speak 
to  this  better  than  himseln    The  same 
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was  the  case  as  to  Edinburgh.  The  ex- 
penditure might  not  have  been  wise,  but 
It  had  been  applied  to  purposes  of  which 
Scotsmen  were  proud— to  improvements 
so  great,  that  a  man  who  had  lef^  Edin- 
burgh for  ten  years  would  not  know  the 
place  again.  The  magistrates  had  spent 
80  or  100,0002.  on  half-a-mile  of  road,  one 
of  the  entrances  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 
—The  committee  had  gone  through  the 
cases  of  the  six  burghs  they  had  selected ; 
and  they  had  put  the  question  on 
each  of  the  allegations  of  grievance — was 
it  proved  or  no  ?  and  they  had  decided  in 
each  instance  that  it  was  proved;  so  that  the 
committee  thought  it  would  be  mere  waste 
of  time  to  inquire  into  the  case  of  the  other 
burghs ;  as  the  full  proof  of  the  allega- 
tions of  the  petitioners  could  only  support 
the  conclusion  the  committee  had  already 
come  to^— But,  in  addition  to  the  allega- 
tions of  grievance,  there  were  others  that 
were  matters  of  inference.  The  noble 
lord  and  his  friends  attributed  the  cause 
of  the  grievances  to  the  mode  of  election ; 
the  committee  attributed  it  to  the  want 
of  the  old  checks  on  burgh  expenditure. 
The  revenues  of  the  burghs  or  Scotland 
were  grants  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  and 
there  was  anciently  a  control  over  the 
expenditure  of  them  in  the  court  of  the 
chamberlain  of  Scotland,  and  afterwards 
tn  the  old  court  of  exchequer.  At  the 
time  of  the  Union,  a  new  court  of  exche* 
quer  was  established  in  Scotland  on  the 
model  of  the  English  one,  and  there  was 
a  doubt  whether  this  new  court  possessed 
the  power  exercised  by  the  old  one,  and 
they  decided  that  they  had  not.  He  very 
much  doubted  the  validity  of  that  judg-. 
ment;  and  the  more  so,  because  of  an 
elaborate  judgment  delif  ered  by  the  lord 
chief  baron  in  the  last  session,  in  which 
he  affirmed,  that  in  addition  to  the  powers 
similar  to  those  of  the  English  court,  the 
court  of  exchequer  in  Scotland  inherited 
the  power  of  the  ancient  court  in  that 
country.  It  was  better,  however,  to 
avoid  a  law  suit ;  and  one  of  the  objects 
of  his  bill  was,  to  make  this  clear,  and  to 
give.the  power  to  the  court  of  Exchequer. 
This  check  the  committee  had  thouffht 
would  be  effectual;  and  they  had  iHeo 
thought  that  the  remedy  proposed  by  the 
noble  lord  would  not  be  effectual.  The 
House  should  recollect  that  there  had 
been  an  instance  of  the  constitution  of  a 
burgh,  that  of  Stirling,  to  which,  whether 
properly  or  no,  the  Crown  bad  granted 
die   r^ht   of  electing  the  magtstracyi 
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But  was  that  now  better  Uian  the  other 
burghs.  A  motion  was  made  io  the  com- 
mitteoy  to  report  to  the  House  the  com- 
plaints from  Siirling,  where  there  was  as 
much  crimination  and  recrimination  as  to 
the  funds,  as  io  any  other  burgh.  With 
this  fact  before  their  eyes,  the  House 
should  not  adopt  a  measure  which  would 
change  the  mode  of  returning  members  to 
that  House»  and  thus  infringe  on  one  of 
the  articles  of  Union.  Not  that  he  con«- 
tended,  that  the  articles  of  Union  could 
not  be  changed  by  parliament,  but  he 
contended  that  they  should  not  be  touch- 
ed before  all  other  remedies  for  the  evil 
had  been  tried ;  and  especially  that  re- 
medy which  a  committee  of  the  House 
bad  conceived  vould  be  effectual.  . 

Mr.  Hume  rose  at  that  stage  of  the  de« 
bate  to  correct  several  inaccuracies  in  the 
speech  of  the  learned  lord.    As  the  learn- 
ed lord  had  however  observed,  that  the 
committee  was  unanimous,  that  all  the 
allegations  of  the  petitioners  against  the 
abuses  in  the  Scots  burghs  were  fully 
proved,  it  was  well  that  the  House  should 
know  what  those  allegations  were.    The 
petitioners  alleged,  that  the  magistrates 
were  self-elected  and  irresponsible;  that 
the  public  property  had  been  wasted  and 
sold  by  them ,  that  the  funds  of  public 
and  private  charities  entrusted  to  them, 
ex  qfficiof  bad  been  seized  and  destroyed. 
All  these  points  the  committee  unani- 
mously agreed  were  fully  proved :  and  it 
also  appeared— though  on  that  point  there 
was  some  difference  of  opinion— that  the 
burgesses  at  large  were  answerable  for 
the  debts  of  the  magistrates;  who  were 
not  however,  responsible  to  them,   and 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  refusing  the 
burgesses   any  control   or  interference. 
As  to  the  assertion  of  the  learned  lord, 
that  there  was  only  misconduct  in  money 
matters,  and  no  corrupt  misapplication  of 
H,  had  he  forgotten  the  case  of  the  pre*- 
aident  chief  magistrate  of  loverury,  who 
had  been  prosecuted  for  selling  justice  ? 
He  (Mr.  H.}  had  no  doubt  tl&t  if  they 
had  inquired  into  all  the  sixty  burghs,  in- 
Btead  of  six,    they  would  have  found 
^usea  in  fifty  of  them.    These  allegations 
had  been  thus  admitted  to  be  proved  by  a 
comioittee  most  hostile  to  all  reform.    He 
was  sorry  at  the  time  that  his  noble  friend 
hod  moved  that  the  petitions  of  the  dif- 
ferent burghs  should  be  referred  to  a 
eotninittee,  because  be  vas  sure  that  no 
efibctual  remedy  would  come  from  auch  a 
quarter.    He  would  b^  leaye  to  detail 
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to  the  House  what  had  been  the  condu.'it 
of  the  last  committee.  The  committee 
itself,  after'  sitting,  and  debating,  and 
trifling  its  time*  decided  that  it  was  enough 
for  them  to  affirm  the  allegations  to  be 
proved,  without  inquiring  into  more  than 
the  six  cases ;  yet,  now  having  admitted, 
that  the  whole  of  the  allegations  were 
proved,  and  refusing  to  take  evidence,  as 
superfluous,  the  lord  advocate  now  took 
advantage  of  that  fact  to  assert  that  the 
case  was  not  proved,  that  they  had  a  right 
to  take  advantage  of  the  extent  of  the  ad* 
mission,  as  if  it  had  been  proof.  He 
would  state  an  instance  of  the  disposition 
of  the  committee,  in  their  conduct  to  his 
noble  friend,  who  was  the  chairman.  It 
was  usual  in  all  committees  for  the  chair- 
man to  draw  up  the  report.  His  noble 
friend  had  gone  to  the  north  to  exercise 
his  elective  franchise,  and  the  lord  advo- 
cate and  lord  Binning  had  drawn  up  a 
report.  This  was  on  the  Slst  of  May ; 
and  his  noble  friend  had  declared,  that 
he  should  have  his  report  ready  by  the 
5th  of  June.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  proposed, 
that  the  decision  on  the  report  should  be 
adjourned  to  the  next  day  of  sitting,  to 
allow  of  the  return  of  his  noble  friend, 
but  it  was  objected,  that  the  session  was 
coming  to  a  termination  (though  it  had 
then  six  weeks  to  sit),  and  the  result  was 
7  to  1  against  the  postponement.  He  did 
not  think  ihat  any  gentleman  would  say 
he  had  acted  unreasonably  in  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  further  delay.  Yet  this  was 
the  committee  on  whose  report  the  learn* 
ed  lord  called  the  House  to  place  confi- 
dence 1  He  did  not  believe  that  any  other 
seven  members  in  the  House  would  have 
acted  thus,  and  the  value  of  their  opinion 
ip  favour  of  the  lord  advocate's  plan  might 
be  gathered  from  this  fact.  He  (Mr. 
Hume )  had  proposed  io  the  committee  a 
resolution,  that  as  under  the  present  sys- 
tem such  abuses  had  prevailea,  it  was  ex- 
pedient that  the  burgesses  sliould  have  a 
power  of  electing  a  portion  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, as  they  were  accustomed  to 
have  before  the  year  1469.  His  noble 
friend  (lord  A.  Hamilton)  had,  when  he 
first  brought  the  state  of  the  burghs  be^* 
fore  the  House,  stated,  that  his  object 
was  not  a  change  in  the  mode  of  return- 
ing .members  to  parliament.  He  (Mr. 
H.)  had  admitted  from  the  first  that  bis 
end  was  to  give  the  people  of  the  burghs 
a  share  in  the  election  of  members  of  the 
House  [Hear,  hearl].  Why,  if  they 
woqld  not  begin  in  this  small  way,  what 
2  N 
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would  they  say  to  the  cry  of  g^eral^  re- 
form, ibatwa*  resounding  through  Bog- 
land  i  He  would  refer  the  House  to  the 
protest  of  the  Scots  parliament  on  reli- 
gious toleration,  which  admonished  the 
oppressors  not  to  strain  the  strings  till 
they  broke.  He  had  no  desire  to  blame 
the  men,  but  the  system.  Whether  it 
would  be  in  his  time  or  no— whether  in 
his  quiet  way,  or  by  some  sudden  emer- 
gency—he was  sure  that  reform  would  be 
effected.  As  to  a  point  mentioned  by  the 
lord  advocate,  he  should  say  a  few  words. 
On  the  27tli  of  September,  1815,  the 
council  of  Aberdeen,  on  leaving  office, 
put  on  their  records  a  declaration,  that 
lionest  men  could  not  go  on  under  the 

5 resent  bur^h  system;  but  though  they 
ad  thus  virtually  declared  themselves 
knaves  (for  they  had  gone  on  for  years 
under  the  same  system  under  which  they 
had  declared  that  honest  men  could  not 
act),   his  majesty's  ministers  reinstated 
them.    It  was  said  by  the  learned  lord, 
that  the  town  was  not  now  a  bankrupt. 
How  did  the  noble  lord  bear  himself  out  ? 
The  masistrates,  on  being  reinstated,  bad 
delivered  over  the  whole  property  of  the 
town  to  trustees,   for  the  benefit  of  the 
creditors.    What  was  this  but  a  bank- 
ruptcy i    What  did  a  bankrupt  do  ?    He 
delivered  over  his  property  to  others  to 
administer  it  for  the  b^efit  of  his  cre- 
ditors.   The  trustees,   it  was  true,   had 
acted  very  judiciously,  and  had  been  able 
to  pay  4  per  cent  ^instead  of  five)  on  the 
debts.    1  he  inhabitants  would  not  endure 
that  the  magistrates  should  any  loneer  ad- 
minister the  property  which  they  £ad  so 
much  misapplied.    Yet  this  was  the  ex- 
ample whicn  the  learned  lord  gave  of  a 
magistracy  perfectly  competent  to  ma- 
nage their  own  affietiVs.    If  any  of  the  im- 
provements which  the  noble  lord  had  talk- 
ed of  were  visible,  he  should  pardon  the 
waste  of  property.    But  when  he  was  at 
Aberdeen,  he  had  seen  none  of  the  mag- 
nificent   improvements;   i^othing    but  a 
<|uay  run  out  into  the  sea,  which  every 
day  was  in  danger  of  destruction,   and 
which  the  best-informed  persons  imagined 
ihreatened  by  being  thrown  down  by  some 
heavy  storm,  the  destruction  of  the  na« 
•vigation  of  the  harbour.    But  this  was 
not  all,  they  had  got  the  funds  of  all  the 
hospitals  and  other  charities  into  their 
hands,  to  the  amount  of  75,00(M«  and  had 
squandered    them  away  with  the    rest. 
Ho  believed,  in  truth,  that  if  the  whole 
4>f  the  property  of  the  burgh  could  be 


sold,  it  might  just  pay  the  debts.  But, 
was  it  nothing  that  tne  whole  oi'  the  pro- 
perty of  that  richly-endowed  burgh« 
granted  by  the  kings  of  Scotland  for  the 
perpetual  use  of  the  burgesses,  had  been 
squandered,  and  that  it  was  handed  over 
to  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  ? 
If  the  property  had  been  really  expended 
in  improvements  it  should  be  recollected 
that  improvements  should  be  proportioned 
to  their  means,  whether  in  a  corporation 
or  a  state.  But  the  magistrates  of  Aber- 
deen were  like  his  majesty's  ministers,  or 
rather  the  better  of  the  two ;  for  the  pro- 

Serty  of  Aberdeen    would  perhaps,   if 
rought  to  the  hammer,  pay  off  the  debts ; 
but  the  fee-simple  of  this  country  cer- 
tainly would  not  equal  the  capital  of  the 
public  debt.    **  Birds  of  a  feather  flocked 
together,'*    so  that  the   magistrates  of 
Aberdeen  mi^ht  calculate  on  the  able 
support  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  and 
their  re-appointment  to  the  magistracy 
after  such  conduct  was  a  proof  of  the  kind 
protection  afforded  to  tnem  by  govern- 
ment.   As  to  Edinburgh,   the  case  was 
pretty •  nearly  the  same:— the  property 
was  probably  about  equal  to  the  payment 
of  the  debts.    This  was  the  sample  of 
the  economy  of  the  burghs  which  the 
learned  lord  had  adduced!    Now,  what 
remedy   had   his    noble   friend    asked? 
Merely  to  give  the  burgesses  the  right 
which  they  had  enjoyed  from  time  imoie- 
morial  previously  to  1469.    It  was  re- 
cognised   by    five    or    six    subsequent 
statutes,  and  they  ought  to  enjoy  ft  in 
their  mode  of  election,   not  only  for  the 
safeguard  and  due  control  of  their  pro- 
perty, but  also  to  secure  a  confidence  in 
the  due  administration  of  justice.    Tbe 
hoo.  baronet  (sir  G.  Clerk)  might  laugh; 
but  if  this  reform  took  place,   he  knew 
that  hon.  baronet  would  not  make  his  se» 
cond  appearance  there  as  the  representa- 
tive from  his  part  of  the  country.  [A 
laugh,  and  hear.]  It  was  to  be  recollect- 
ed, that  in  the  claim  of  rights  in  the  reign 
of  William    and  Mary,    the   abdicated 
family,  among  their  other  crimes,  were 
charged  with  having  deprived  the  bur- 
gesses of  the  right  of  electing  magistrates. 
It  was  not    to  be    wondered  that  the 
people  of  the  burghs  were  anxious  on  this 
point;  for^  in  addition  to  the  administra- 
tion of  all  the  property,  the  magbtratea 
administered  justice,  for  the  bailies  had 
separate  courts.    He  had  no  doubt  his 
majesty's  ministers  would  oppose  such  a 
change ;  for  if  the  people  had  any  share 
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in  the  electiont  in  Scotland,  their  majo- 
rities io  that  House  would  not  be  so  large. 
If  the  powers  of  election  were  given  to 
the  burgesses,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  was  an 
example  what  they  would  do.  This  was 
ominous  to  his  majesty's  ministers  [a 
kmgh].  True  it  was,  that  his  predecessor 
aat  for  25  years  behind  the  ministers ; 
having  4>een  a  proctor  in  the  Commons, 
he  had  obtained  a  lucrative  office  as  re- 

gister  in  the  Admiralty  court,  and  having 
ad  all  the  odds  and  ends,  was  their  most 
constant  adherent.  But  no  sooner  was  the 
power  of  election  given  to  the  burgesses 
m  Montrose  (for  which  he  thanked  his 
majesty's  ministers),  than  they  put  that 
gentleman  out  of  the  saddle  and  had 
placed  him  (Mr.  H.)  in  his  place.  It 
was  said,  that  since  the  first  committee 
had  sat,  some  of  the  burghs  had  a  little 
mended  their  manners ;  but  before  that 
time  the  people  of  Edinburgh  hsd  never 
been  able  to  get  an  account  of  their  ex* 
penditure,  until  after  the  labours  of  the 
committees  of  1816  and  1817.  They 
only  got  it  when  the  information  could  be 
no  longer  withheld,  just  as  the  noble 
marquis  opposite  relinquished  the  horse- 
lax  when  he  could  not  help  it*  In  Glasgow 
a  public  annual  account  was  very  properly 
made  out  and  they  deserved  credit  for 
what  they  had  done  in  that  way.  He 
triuted  that  the  House  would  at  length 
aee  the  justice  of  giving  to  Scotland  some- 
thing  like  a  fair  opportunity  of  choosing 
their  own  magistrates.  There  would  then 
no  longer  exist  private  jobbing  in  the  cor- 
porations, in  which  every  man  had  his 
turn.  They  would  then  hear  no  more  of 
a  member  taking  a  lease  of  town  property 
for  250/.  a  year,  and  then  having  it  re« 
doced  sol*  or  100/.  by  the  release  of  the 
corporation.  The  only  possible  way  of 
preventing  such  occurrences  was  to  ac- 
cede to  the  present  motion.  The  hon. 
member  concluded  by  saying,  that  what 
the  people  of  Scotland  wanted  was  just 
and  reasonable,  and  that  without  that 
concession  there  would  neither  be  har- 
mony, nor  peace,  nor  good  management 
in  that  country.  What  the  learned  lord 
cave  them  was  the  power  of  going  to 
law ;  but  who  was  the  burgess  that  had 
an  individual  interest  to  go  to  that  ex- 
pensive remedy?  He  should  therefore 
support  the  motion  of  his  noble  friend. 

Lord  Binning  expressed  his  satis&c- 
tion  at  hearing  the  hon.  member  for 
Abierdeenavowi  that  parliamentary  reform 
was  the  real  object  of  the  course  which 


he  took  upon  this  occasion,  and  that 
that  measure  should  commence  in  Scot- 
land which  it  was  proposed  to  extend 
to  this  country,  and  the  adoption  of 
which  it  was  apprehended  would  lead 
to  the  subversion  of  the  constitution: 
for  such  an  avowal  must  serve  to  put 
those  gentlemen  on  their  guard  who  duly 
considered  the  tendency  and  probable  ef- 
fects of  that  measure.  He  deprecated 
the  noble  lord's  proposition  for  inquiry, 
because  he  was  satisfied,  that  if  it  were 
entered  into,  the  investigation  would  be 
endless,  especially  with  respect  to  the  vo- 
luminous books  and  accounts  of  the  seve- 
ral  Scots  burghs.  But  he  thought  it 
quite  inexpedient  to  adopt  the  noble  lord  s 
motion  for  inquiry,  until  the  plan,  which 
the  bill  mentioned  by  his  learned  friend 
would  fully  disclose,  was  before  the 
House;  for  the  provisions  of  that  bill 
might  serve  to  remove  the  evils  against 
which  the  noble  mover  so  strongly  pro- 
tested. According  to  the  statement 
which  the  House  had  heard  from  his 
learned  friend,  it  appeared  that  by  the 
bill  of  his  learned  friend  all  tlie  measures 
which  the  noble  mover  had  in  view 
would  be  carried  into  effect,  with  the 
exception  of  parliamentary  reform,  which 
he  trusted  would  always  be  steadily  re- 
sisted by  that  House.  At  all  events,  it 
would  becomcrthe  House  to  abstain  from 
deciding  in  favour  of  the  noble  lords 
motion,  until  it  was  seen  how  far  the  bill 
of  his  learned  friend  extended,  and  whe- 
ther it  would  not  attain  every  object  of 
the  noble  lord  that  was  really  desirable. 
But  as  to  the  point  of  reform,  for  which 
the  noble  lord  was  so  anxious,  he  trusted 
that  the  decision  against  it .  that  evening 
would  be  carried  by  such  a  majority  as  to 
satisfy  the  country  that  that  measure 
would  receive  no  countenance  in  parlia- 
ment. The  noble  lord  had  adverted  to 
the  articles  of  the  Union ;  but  he  seemed 
to  forget  that  the  adoption  of  his  pro- 
position would  involve  a  direct  violation 
of  those  articles,  which  were  especially 
framed  to  defend  the  Scottish  people 
against  the  breach  of  their  chartered 
rights.    The  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen, 

ior  perhaps  he  should  rather  say  for 
lontrose)  had  stated,  that  several  of  the 
Scots  burghs,  and  particularly  those  of 
Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh,  were  in  a  state 
of  bankruptcy,  and  that  they  had  applied 
very  improvidently,  the  public  money  en- 
trusted to  their  care.  But,  how,  could 
such  a  charge  be  applicable,  especially  to 
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these  two  burghs,  cootidering  the  very 
important  improvemenis  made  in  both  by 
their  respective  co-operations,  which  im- 
proveooents  could  only  have  been  made 
from  those  very  public  funds  which  the 
faon.  member  for  Aberdeen  had  thought 
proper  to  say  were  most  grossly  misap- 
plied ? 

Mr.  Kennedy  said,  that  if  the  motion 
were  not  agreed  to,  the  people  of  Scot 
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the  condition  of  Scotland,  whether  it  res- 
pected its  representation  in  pariiameot, 
or  any  other  public  object.  The  Crown 
had  notoriously  interfered  with  respect  to 
the  representatipn  of  Stirling.  Upon 
what  ground,  then,  could  it  be  contended 
that  the  people  should  be  precluded  from 
any  such  interference,  upon  any  subjeet 
&voarab]e  to  the  popular  cause?  The 
hon.  member  ridiculed  the  idea  of  post- 


land  would  have  reason  to  complain  of  pontng  the  adoption  of  hi«  noble  Iriend'a 

the  conduct  of  that  House,  and  of  the^ — *'—  — '■* "'- '— "  "-="  -'  '*"  '— " 

principles  upon  which  they  acted.  One 
set  of  gentlemen  had  objected  to  this  mo- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  it  insidiously 
went  to  introduce  the  principle  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  into  Scotland.  But  upon 
this  ground,  any  proposition  of  amend- 
ment might  be  resistea,  as  every  such  pro- 
position most  lead  to  reform.  For  him« 
self,  however,  lie  was  ready  to  say,  that 
he  should  not  think  any  proposition  of 
amendment  in  Scotland  worthy  of  sup- 
port, that  did  not .  tend  to  the  establisn- 
ment  of  reform  in  that  country,  where  the 
system  of  popular  representation  was  so 
egregiously  unequal,  that  Edinburgh,  for 
instance,  containing  a  population  of  no 
less  than  120,000  souls,  was  represented 
in  that  House  by  a  member  who  had  only 
nineteen  votes;  for  <that  was  the  number 
who  voted  for  the  return  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  (Mr..  W.  Dundas). 
But  if  the  House  would  go  into  the  pro- 
posed inquiry,  the  gross  injustice  of  the 
ffeneral  system  of  representation  for 
Scotland  would  be  fuU^  exposed.  The 
hon.  member  defended  himself  and  others 
with  wliom  he  acted,  upon  the  subject  of 
cheir  secession  from  the  committee  ap- 
pointed in  a  former  session  to  investigate 
ihe  corrupt  condition  of  the  Scots  burghs, 
alleging  that  they  were  influenced  on  thi^ 
occasion  by  a  fact  which  was  quite  palpa- 
ble, namely,  that  several  gentlemen  came 
into  that  committee  with  pre-conceived 
opinions  or  impressions,  not  at  all  likely 
to  yield  to  any  evidence  that  might  be 
adduced*  Against  such  prepossessions 
he  and  his  friends  thought  it  vain  to  con- 
lend;  and  therefore  they  seceded  from 
the  committee,  notwithstanding  their  con- 
viction of  the  means  which  they  possessed 
to  establish  all  the  allegations  of  the  va- 
rious petitioners.  With  regard  lo  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  Union,  to  which  the  noble 
member  for  Rochester  had  alluded,  he 
was  prepared  to  maintain,  that  those  arti- 
cles oiFered  no  obstacle  whatever  to  the 
adoption  of  any  measure  for  ameliorating 


motion  until  the  promised  bill  of  the  lord 
advocate  should  be  laid  before  the  House. 
If  such  bill  should  be  fotmd  to  answer 
the  ends  in  view,  the  adoption  of  his  no- 
ble friend's  motion  could  in  no  degree 
operate  to  impede  its  progress. 

Mr.  C  Forbes  said,  that  the  embarrasa* 
ments  of  the  burgh  of  Aberdeen  had  been 
very  much  exaggerated.  The  magistrates 
had  effected  very  large  reductions  in  the 
debt,  which  debt  he  doubted  not  they 
would  soon  be  able  to  pay  off^  with  5  per 
cent  interest.  He  rau«t  beg  to  contradict 
one  part  of  the  statement  of  an  hon.  mem- 
ber, who  had  said,  that  if  all  the  revenues 
of  the  burgh  of  Aberdeen  were  mort- 
gaged, they  would  be  insufficient  to  de- 
fray its  debts.  The  House  would  not  fail 
to  observe  with  pleasure,  by  the  speech 
which  they  had  just  heard  delivered  by  a 
noble  lord,  that  arrangements  had  been 
adopted  by  the  magistrates  which  reflect- 
ed upon  them  the  highest  credit.  Indeed^ 
the  improvements  which  had  been  effect- 
ed in  Aberdeen  within  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years  were  truly  surprising;  and 
such  as  no  person,  at  that  distance  of 
time,  would  have  ventured  to  predict. 
The  manufacturers  were  active,  and  trade 
was  in  a  most  flourishing  condition.  He 
then  adverted  to  the  conduct  of  the 
burgh  magistrates,  and  vindicated  them 
from  a  charge  which  had  been  most  un* 
fairly  thrown  out  against  them,  of  having 
applied  the  public  money  in  a  very  im- 
provident manner.  He  had  lately  received 
a  letter  from  one  of  those  respectable  in- 
dividuals, informing  him  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Montrose  had  himself  declar- 
ed to  them,  that  he  never  meant  to  insi- 
nuate any  thing  against  their  honour. 
After  such  a  declaration,  it  was  somewhat 
singular  that  the  hon.  gentleman  should 
hazard  aspersions,  reflecting  upon  those 
magistrates.  In  allusion  to  one  part  of 
the  hon.  gentleman's  speech,  about  the 
number  of  independent  votes,  he  would 
be  glad  to  know  what  chance  the  hon. 
•gentleman  conceived  he.  had  of  being  ro- 
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Uireed,  if  one  vote,  in  the  borough  of 
Brechin  for  instance,  were  doubtful  for 
the  space  of  24  hours  only.  He  believed 
the  hon.  gentlemao  would  conceive  his 
election  to  be  very  much  a  matter  of 
qoestioD. 

Mr.  Hume  denied  that  he  had  charged 
the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen  with  corrup- 
tion, or  attempted  to  cast  the  slightest 
imputation  upon  their  character.  All  he 
bad  said  with  respect  to  these  gentlemen  , 
was  founded  upon  a  letter  written  by  one 
of  them  to  his  noble  friend,  in  which  let- 
ter the  writer  went  the  length  of  stating, 
that  under  the  present  corrupt  adminis- 
tration  of  the  burgh  alluded  to,  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  roan  concerned  in  that 
administration  to  act  any  other  than  a 
knavish  part. 

Sir  R,  Ferguison  conceived,  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Forbes)  had  un- 
justly characterized  the  speech  of  his  hon. 
friend  who  bad  never  saia  that  the  burgh 
of  Aberdeen  was  bankrupt,  but  had  con- 
tended, that  it  was  so  far  bankrupt  as  to 
have  given  up  its  property  to  trustees. 
The  noble  lord  (Binning)  had  said,  in  an« 
swer  to  the  speech  of  tne  ndble  mover, 
**  Wait,  gentlemen,  for  God's  sake,  for  the 
bill  of  the  Lord  Advocate ;  see  what  that 
will  do.**  Now,  he,  for  one,  could  not 
wait,  and  he  would  tell  the  House  why. 
That  learned  lord  seemed  to  propose  to 
take  no  notice  of  the  greatest  evil  com- 
plained of;  namely,  self-election.  Unless 
ll>ey  did  away  witn  tbat^  the  House  would 
do  nothing.  The  noble  lord  was  so  hor- 
rified at  the  mere  sound  of  *<  reform,** 
that  he  exclaimed,  **  Good  God  1  how  can 
people  talk  of  reform  in  these  davs,  and 
therebv  endanger  the  constitution  ?— Two 
noble  lords  opposite  had  lately  expressed 
their  great  admiration  of  old  parchments 
and  charters;  if  they  were  so  fond  of 
these  documents,  he  wished  they  would 
look  a  little  to  the  old  declarations  made 
by  former  members  of  parliament,  who 
had  protested  that  they  felt  it  to  be  their 
bounden  duty  to  listen  to  the  complaints 
of  the  people.  If,  instead  of  searching 
into  old  parchments  and  charters,  those 
noble  loras  would  attentively  examine  the 
Journals  of  the  House,  he  thought  ihey 
would  employ  their  time  much  better. 

Mr.  Maberiv  conceived  that  a  fair 
statement  had  not  been  made  to  the 
House  of  the  affairs  of  the  burgh  of  Aber- 
deen. He  bad  reason  to  know  that  the 
burgli  was  once  nearly  approaching  a 
•taie  .of  bankruptcy ;  but  by  good  ma- 


nageteent  its  afiMrs  had  been  rceatabUslH 
ed.  He  certainly  considered  that,  of  the 
burgesses  of  the  Scotch  burghs,  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  were  in  favour 
of  reform. 

Lord  A,  Hamiliony  in  reply,  contended, 
that  by  receiving  the  report  the  House  had, 
in  effect  admitted  the  ailegations  of  tbepe- 
titioners  to  be  true ;  and  he  was  naturally 
induced  to  suppose  thev  would  dther  de- 
vise some  remedy  for  the  alleged  evils,  or 
grant  a  committee  to  inquire  rate  the  best 
means  to  be  adopted  for  their  removal: 
but  they  had  done  neither  the  one  thing 
nor  the  other.    What  he  now  adced  was, 
not  that  they  should  pledge  themselves  to 
any  specific  measure  of  relief;  but  that, 
having  admitted   the  truth  of  the  facts 
stated  by  the  petitioners,  they  would  grant 
them  a  committee  for  the  purpose  ofcon- 
sidering  their  case.      The  opponents  of 
the  motion  had  mixed  up  with  it  the  ge- 
neral question  of  parliamentary  reform, 
with  which  it  had  no  connexion.    This 
was  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  weakness 
of  their  cause.    The    learned  lord  op- 
posite was  pleased    to  say,  that    there 
were    other    burghs    in    which    similar 
abuses    were    stated    to    exist.     If   the 
learned  lord  could    show  one  half  the 
grievances  in  those  burghs  which  he  had 
shown  to  prevail  in  the  royal  burghs,  he 
would  agree   with  him  in   any  measure 
which  might  be  productive  of  their  correc- 
tion.   The  learned  lord  had  also  stated, 
that  the  gaols  of  the  burgh  of  Hamilton 
were  in  a  most  inefficient  state.  He  believ- 
ed it  was  so,  as  well  as  most  of  the  gaols 
in  Scotland  ;  and  having  sat  on  the  com* 
mittee  which  inquired  into  those  oMUters, 
he  could  state  that  it  was  found  to  be 
owing  to  the  scandalous  misuse  of  the 
funds.    The  learned  lord  had  said  there 
was  no  corruption  in  those  burghs.    Now, 
he  had  made  no  charge  of  peculation ; 
but  he  would  say,  that  the  magistrates  of 
Aberdeen  had  sanctioned  the  representa* 
tion  of  their  debt  at  6000/.  although  it  was 
proved  to  be  1SO,000(.    Was  that,  or  waa 
it   not   corruption?      The   noble    lord 
then  entered  into  a  defence  of  his  eon«« 
duct  in  the  committee  and  concluded  bj 
appealing  to  the  sense  of  the   House, 
whether,  after  Uie  lapse  of  three  ses-« 
sions,    they  could    adopt   the    recom* 
mendation  of  the  reports  of  three   se« 
veral  committees,  or  content  thensselvea 
with  adopting  the  bill  of  the  learned  lord, 
which  merely  gave  the  burgesses  of  those 
royal  burghs  the  power  ^  eotaiiiiig  on 
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themtelfet  a  lair  suit  with  their  magii- 
tfatea? 
The  Hou$e  divided :   Ayes  46.    Noes 

81. 

List  of  the  Minority, 


Ahetcrombvy  hon.  J. 
Barrett,  S.  6.  M. 
Buiy,  lord 
Brougbaxn,  Henry 
Chaloner,  R. 
Cbamberlayne,  W. 
Claus^ton,  T. 
Crespigny,  sir  W. 
Creevey,  Thos. 
Baviesy  colonel 
Denison,  W.  J. 
DenmanyT. 
Dundas,  T.  H. 
ElUce,  £d. 
EbringtoD,  rise. 
Fergusson,  sir  R. 
Fitzgerald,  lord  W. 
Ouisey  sir  W. 
Heathcote,  J.  O. 
Heron,  sir  Robt. 
Honywood,  W.  P. 
Hutchinson,  hon.  Hi 
Hume,  Joseph 
James,  W. 
Johnson,  col. 
Lambton,  J.  G. 


Langston,  J.  H. 
Lockhart,  W.  £. 
Maberly,  J. 
MaberlVyjun. 
Maxwell,  J. 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Newman,  R.  W. 
Normanby,  lord 
O'Callaghan,  col. 
Price,  Robert 
Rice,  S. 
Robarts,  Geo. 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
Scarlett,  J. 
Smith,  W. 
Webb,  colonel 
Williams,  W. 
Wilson,  sir  Robert 
Wood,  alderman 
WyviU,  M. 

TELLEBS. 

Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Kennedy,  T.  F. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 

Thursday,  Feb.  21. 

Agricultural  Distress.]  Earl 
Stanhope  said,  he  held  in  his  hand  a  pe- 
tition from  1,100  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land  in  Kent,  complainiDg  of  Agricultural 
distress.  The  petitioners  considered  the 
distress  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it 
appeared  to  them  that  it  did  not  result 
from  temporary  causes ;  and  they  com- 
plained that  nothing  had  been  done  by 
parliament  for  their  relief.  They  were 
convinced  that  their  distress  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  over  production.  They  regarded 
over  taxation  as  the  real  cause ;  and  were 
further  of  opinion,  that  the  pressure  of 
that  taxation  was  greatly  aggravated  by 
the  alteration  which  had  been  made  in  the 
value  of  the  currency.  The  distress  had 
been  attributed  to  foreign  importations ; 
but  it  was  to  him  utterly  incredible,  that 
the  reduction  of  price  produced  by  any 
importation  could  be  felt  through  a  series 
of  years.  He  could  form  some  idea  of 
this  being  the  cause  where  the  depression 
was  confined  to  corn  only ;  but  it  was  well 
Juown  that  cattle  and  all  other  articles  of 
agricultural  produce  were  affected.    He 


should  be  glad  to  know  whether  it  could 
be.  said  that  foreign  cattle  had  been  im- 
ported. [The  earl  of  Liverpool  said 
across  the  table,  **  No ;  they  cannot  by 
law."]  This,  then,  was  one  reason  more 
for  doubting  the  effect  attributed  to  im- 
portation. The  noble  earl  opposite  re- 
garded a  great  increase  of  production  in 
one  year,  as  the  main  cause  of  the  distress ; 
but  this  was  surely  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  that  anybody  had 
thought  of  making  abundance  a  subject 
of  regret.  The  real  cause  was  one  much 
more  natural,  but  one  which  ministers 
found  it  far  more  difficult  to  remove; 
namely,  excessive  taxation.  It  would  be- 
come those  who  asserted  that  taxation 
was  not  the  cause,  to  explain  how  it 
happened  that  the  country  was  now  dis- 
tressed by  prices  of  agricultural  produce, 
which  were  not  lower  than  the  prices  of 
1792.  What  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
different  state  of  the  country  then  and 
now,  it  required  no  tedious  research  to 
discover.  The  same  objects  of  expendi- 
ture which  then  required  only  15  or  16 
millions  of  taxation,  now  required  56 
millions.  One  of  those  great  luminaries 
of  political  economy,  who  were  considered 
as  oracles^  had  lately  asked  in  another 
place,  how  it  was  possible  that  taxation 
could  cause  low  prices?  Now  it  was 
possible  that  the  wonder  of  this  economist 
would  cease,  if  he  reflected,  that  the 
farmer  was  often  obliged  to  sell  at  an  un- 
favourable moment,  to  pay  the  heavy 
burthens  imposed  upon  him.  In  this  way 
it  would  appear,  that  taxation  had  some 
effect  in  producing  low  prices,  as  well  as 
rendering  it  more  difficult  for  the  farmer 
to  carry  on  his  cultivation.  The  only  cure 
for  the  distress  was  a  reduction  of  the 
public  expenditure  including  the  interest 
of  the  debt  in  proportion  to  the  rate  in 
which  the  value  of  the  currency  had  been 
increased.  The  depreciation  during  the 
war,  when  loans  were  made  was  generally 
estimated  at  not  less  than  30  per  cent. 
Some  persons  made  it  50  per  cent ;  but 
to  whatever  extent  it  went  to  diminish 
the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  in  the 
same  proportion  would  be  no  breach  of 
public  faith ;  and  some  measure  of  that 
kind  was  indispensable.  But  it  was  not 
the  public  debt  alone  which  ought  to 
be  taken  into  consideration ;  for  all  con- 
tracts had  been  affected  by  the  alteration 
of  the  currency.  This  was  a  matter 
which  required  redress ;  for  what  could 
be  more  unjust  than  to  call  upon  a  person 
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to  pay  in  one  currency  a  debt  which  he 
had  contracted  in   another?    He  must 
contend,  in  common  with  the  petitioners, 
that  at  no  distant  date  it  would  be  found 
impracticable  to  collect  the  taxes.    The 
uliimum  iupplicwm  would  then  be  inflicted 
on  the  cultiTators  of  the  soil :   for  their 
corn  and  cattle  would  be  taken  from  them 
in  discharge  of  the  heavy  burthens  under 
which  they  labour.    In  addition  to  the 
great  remedy  of  reduction,  he  thought  it 
wduld  be  advisable  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  effect  of  certain  municipal  regula- 
tions respecting  the  sale  of  corn  which 
were  in  use  on  the  continent,  and  were 
silluded  to  in  the  petition. ,  The  resump- 
tion of  cash  payments,  without  proper 
precautionary  measures,  was  fraught  with 
great  danger  to  the  country.     If  the  exe- 
cution of  that  measure  was   forced  on 
without  any   means   being  adopted   to 
guard  against  its  natural  consequences, 
he  could  contemplate  nothing  short  of  a 
national  bankruptcy.    He  conjured  their 
lordships  to  look  at  the  state  of  Ireland. 
In  justice  to  themselves,   in  justice  to 
the  people  for  whom  they  legislated,  he 
called  upon  them  to  avert  the  ruin  that 
threatened  them.    They  stood  now   on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  could  not 
advance  without  destruction,   nor  draw 
back  without  difficulty. — The  noble  earl 
handed  the  petition  to  the  clerk  for  the 
purpose  of  its  being  read ;  but  on  exami- 
nation, it  was  discovered  that  there  were 
no  signatures  on  the  first  sheet.    It  was 
consequently  rejected  on  account  of  this 
informality* 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Thursday,  Feb.  21. 

Agricultural  Distress.!  Mr. 
Denison  said,  he  held  in  his  hand  a  Petition 
from  the  freeholders  of  the  county  of 
Surrey,  complaining  of  the  impoverished 
state  of  the  Agricultural  interest.  The 
petition  was  proposed  at  one  of  the  most 
respectable  meetings  ever  held  in  that 
county,  and  was  carried  almost  unani- 
tnousiy.  The  petitioners,  in  respectful 
language,  stated  the  deep  distress,  amount- 
ing almost  to  pauperism,  in  which  the 
county,  and  more  particularly  the  agri- 
cultural interest  was  involved.  They 
attrihuted  that  distress  to  the  wasteful 
expenditure  of  the  public  money,  which 
they  conceived  to  arise,  in  a  great  degree, 
Irom  tlie  want  of  a  proper  representation 


of  the  people  in  that  House.  The  peti- 
tioners farther  prayed  for  a  repeal  or  the 
taxes  on  malt,  salt,  soap,  candles,  and 
tallow;  and  declared  that  they  would 
never  cease,  by  every  legal  means  in  their 
power,  to  strive  to  obtain  a  constitutional 
reform  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Ramsden  said,  be  had  little  doubt 
as  to  the  degree  of  distress  which  per- 
vaded the  country.  What  the  farmers 
would  say,  when  they  heard  of  the  relief 
which  the  noble  marquis  offered  to  the 
country  on  Friday  last,  he  knew  not.  He 
was  convinced  that  the  plan  would  afford 
no  relief;  and  thought  that  the  shilling 
per  bushel  on  malt,  had  better  have  been 
kept  in  the  hands  of  ministers  than  sent 
out  to  insult  the  country.  He  wished  the 
gentlemen  opposite  to  keep  their  places ; 
but  he  thought  it  was  their  duty  to  mani- 
fest some  sympathy  towards  a  suffering 
country :  and  he  must  say,  that  he  could 
not  support  any  set  of  ministers,  unless 
they  greatly  lessened  the  expenditute, 
and  agreed  to  such  a  reform  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  would  ensure  amongst  its 
members  a  sympathy  with  the  distresses 
of  the  country  at  large. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

RXSOLUTION  ON  THE  PlAN  PROPOSKD 

FOR  THE  Relief  of  the  Country.^ 
Lord  Mhorp  said,  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
explain  why  he  considered  it  desirable 
that  some  question  should  be  brought 
before  the  House  upon  the  subject  of 
the  noble  marquis's  plan.  When  the 
noble  lord  first  brought  forward  his  pro- 
position, it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
know  whether  the  House  could,  on  any 
particular  day,  come  to  a  direct  vote  of 
approbation  or  disapprobation  upon  that 
plan.  He,  therefore,  conceiving  it  essential 
to  give  a  distinct  opinion  upon  that  pro- 
position, took  the  first  opportunity  df 
giving  the  notice  in  pursuance  of  which 
he  now  addressed  the  House.  He  was 
aware  that,  if  it  were  merely  argued 
whether  the  plan  proposed  was  satisfactory 
or  not,  his  observations  would  be  brought 
within  a  very  narrow  compass.  But  he 
felt  himself,  in  fairness,  called  upon  to  state 
his  own  views  of  the  policy  which  ou^ht 
to  be  adopted  in '  the  present  distressed 
state  of  the  country.  In  giving  those 
views,  he  found  himself  unequd^  to  the 
details  which  belonged  to  the'  subject, 
but  he  would  compress  his  observations 
within  ais  short  a  limit  as  he  could.  The 
first  consideration  which  presented  itself 
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WM»  that  the  noble  marquis  appeared  to 
entertain  a  different  view  of  the  effect  of 
taxation  from  what  had  hitherto  pl-evailed. 
Before  thia  session,  he  should  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  argue  that  taxa- 
tion contributed  to  produce  distress.    In 
1792,  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce 
had  been  the   same  as  they  were  now. 
Yet  in  1792,  there  had  been  no  distress. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  mode  of  account- 
ing for  the  distress  which  was  now  felt, 
but  by  ascribing  it  to  excessi%p  taxation. 
The  value  of  money,  real  and  nominal, 
was    the    same.      The    only    difference 
between  the  two  periods  was  the  enormous 
load  of  taxation  which  now  pressed  down 
the  industry  of  the  country.    The  noble 
lord  luid  said,  that  one-seventh  was  the 
proportion  of  the  taxes  to  the  landlord's 
rent  which  a  farmer  paid.    He  had  taken 
it  at  one-fifth.    But  what  data  the  noble 
lord  had  rested  his  calculation  upon,  he 
was  quite  at  a  lots  to  unde^gitand.    When 
It  was  considered  that  it  was  not  the  direct 
taxes  alone  which  were  to  be  taken  into 
account,  but  also  the  indirect  taxes :  and 
when  it  was  considered  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  ascertain  fullv  the  amount 
of  the  indirect  taxesi  it  could  not  be  con- 
ceived, that  the  noble  lord's  calculation 
was  correct.'  It  was  not  merely  the  e&ct 
9^  direct  taxation  which  pressed  upon 
agriculture  with  peculiar  severity.    The 
price  of  labour  was  raised  by  the  taxes  on 
the  necessaries  of  life.    In  manufactures 
manual  labour  and  skill  were  combined  ; 
and  by  means  of  both,  manufacturers  ob- 
tained not  only  the  necessaries,  but  many 
of  the  luxuries  of  life.  If  they  were  taxed 
too  heavily,  they  could  reduce  the  articles 
of  luxury  which  they  consumed.    But 
whatever   increase  of'^  burtheii  was  im« 
posed  on  the  labourer,  must  be  made  up 
m  the  price  of  labour.    Now,  whatever 
increase  was  made  in  the  price  of  labour 
affected  all  tne  articles  of  agricultural 
produce  whether  taxed  or  not.  They  were 
rendered  nfore  expensive  to  the  grower, 
by  meana  of  this  iinlirect  operation  of 
taxes  upon  the  pric6  of  labour.    In  this 
sort  of  statement  it  was  very  difficult  for 
him  to  make  himself  clearly  understood, 
it  required  much  greater  practice  and 
knowledffe  of  political  economy  than  he 
possessed,    to    make    such    statements 
sufficiently   clear   and   intelligible.    He 
would,   however   affirm,     that   taxation 
was   the  real  cause   of  the  distressed 
state  of  apiculture.    But  if  it  was  one 
of  the  mam  causes,  the  proper  and  wise 


I  course  was,  to  diminish  the  price  of  labour 
by  reducing  taxes,  and  not  to  raise  the 
price  of  produce.    To  attempt  to  raise 
the  price  of  produce  would  be  utterly 
unavailing.    The  only  wise  course  was  to 
relieve  labour  by  such  a  reduction  in  the 
establishments  and  general   expenditure 
of  the  country  as  would  enable  parliament 
to  reduce  the  taxes  to  an  effectual  extent. 
The  noble  lord  had  stated,  that  there  was 
a  surplus  of  5,000,000/.     His  own  (lord 
A's)  view  certainly  was,  to  take  off  taxa- 
tion to  that  amount.    It  was   very  im- 
portant, at  the  same  time,  that  they  should 
not  leave  the  amount  so  short  as  that  there 
would  be  only  a  sufficient  sum  for  the 
supplies  of  the  year.    But  he  would  show 
the  House,  if  they  took  from  them  the 
5,000,000/.,  how  ministers  would  be  able 
to  find  means  of  preventing  such  a  failure 
in  the    revenue.     For   this   purpose  he 
would  compare  the  expenditure  for  the 
present  year,  as  given  by  the  noble  lord, 
with  that  of  1792.    It  had  been  said,  that 
it  was  not  fair  to  take  the  year  1792  for 
the  standard,  as  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  then 
reducing  to  an  extreme  degree.  He  knew 
not  wliat  the  views  of  Mr.  Pitt  might  have 
been;    but  he  was  sure  that  reduction 
ought  now  to  be  carried  as  far,  if  not 
farther.    He  was  aware  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  reduce  quite  to  the  amount  of 
1792.  In  making  the  comparison,  hethere- 
fore  felt  himself  called  upon  to  make  an 
allowance  for  the  difference  in  the  rate  of 
expeosesin  our  establishments.  Thb  differ- 
ence was  chiefly  in  our  military  establish- 
menu.  In  1 792,  the  charge  for  the  army  was 
2,S10,3S9/.    The  increase  of  pay,  calcu- 
lated for  the  same  number  of  men  as  in 
1792,   was  744,329/.     The  amount   of 
half-pay  was  2,360,568/.  Tlie  total,  then, 
of  the  expenses  for  the  army,  by  the 
standard  of  1792,  after  making  allowances 
for  the  increase  of  pay,  and  for   the 
amount  of  half-pay,  was  5,4>15,236/.    At 
present  the  army  cost  7,748,346/.     Here, 
then,  was  an  increase  of  2,333,110/.    He 
would  not  enter  into  details  to  show  how 
this  sum  might  be  reduced.    When  the 
army   estimates   should   be    before   the 
House  would  be  the  time  for  going  into 
details.     Some  reduction  would  undoubt- 
edly be  made  in  this  sum,  if  ministers 
should  be  deprived  of  the  surplus  which 
they  now  had.    They  would  find  means 
of  reducing  so  enormous  an  army,  as  they 
now  pretended   to  be   necessary.    Tlie 
colonies  were  said  to  require  a  large  mi- 
litary establishment;   and  it  had  been 
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always  urged»  thai  the  increafie  of  our 
colonies  required  an  increase  of  our  forces. 
The  colonies  might  be  considered  as  con- 
tributing either  to  our  commercial  wealth, 
or  to  our  military  strength.  He  believed 
it  was  admitted  that  they  did  not  add  to 
our  commercial  wealth,  and  that  it  was 
only  in  a  military  view  that  they  increased 
our  power.  Our  commerce  had  been 
kept  as  high  without  our  colonial  relations 
as  it  could  be  now.  But  if  the  colonies 
increased  our  strength,  then  there  ought 
to  be  a  reduction  of  the  forces  which 
might  otherwise  be  necessary,  and  not  an 
Increase. 

In  1792,  the  navy  was  1,985,483/.  The 
half-pay  at  present  was  1,045,822/.  Total, 
Sf 03 1,305/.    The  navy,  as  now  estimated 
was    5,500,000/.      The     increase     was 
2^,468,695/.      Here,    again,    he    called 
upon   the   House  to   examine   and   re- 
duce ;   and  he  repeated,  that  if  ministers 
should  be  compelled  to  reduce  the  taxes, 
they  would,  as  on  former  occasions,  find 
means  of  creating  the  same  surplus  by 
reducing  the  expenses.    In  the  number 
of  dock-yards  there  was  great  room  for 
reduction.    The  dock-yards  at  Chatham, 
Portsmouth,   and  Plymouth,  were  suffi- 
cient for  all  the  service.  The  other  dock- 
yards were  unnecessary.    That  at  Sheer- 
ness  was  so  much  money  thrown  away. 
It  was  in  a  most  inconvenient  situation. 
If  the  enemy's  fleet  should  have  the  com- 
mand of  that  part  of  the  sea,  Sheerness 
would  be  exposed  to  attack.    It  might 
have  been  formerly  necessary,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  communication  between 
the  sea  and  Chatham,  but  now  that  diffi- 
culty was  removed  by  means  of  steam- 
vessels. 

In  1792,  the  ordnance  was  444,800/. 
The  half-pay  of  the  present  year  was 
355,930/.  Total,  800,730/.  The  ordnance 
now  was  1,200,000/.  Increase,  399,270/. 
Thus,  then,  as  compared  with  1792,  the 
increase  was,  in  the  Army  2,333,110/. 
Navy,  2,468,695/.  Ordnance,  399,270/. 
Total  increase  5,201,075/.  In  the  civil 
list  a  great  reduction  might  also  be  made. 
He  had  attempted  to  detail  the  differences 
under  this  head  as  compared  with  1792, 
but  to  him,  who  was  unaccustomed  to 
these  calculationiy  the  state  of  the  ac- 
counts was  quite  inexplicable.  He  would, 
therefore,  state  the  sums  total  for  the  two 
periods.  In  1792  it  was  2,172,242/.  This 
year  it  was  2,741,076/.  Increase  568,834/. 
The  whole  increase,  then,  beyond  1792, 
was  5,769,909/.  If  ministers  chose,  there- 
VOL.  VL 


fore,  they  could  make  a  reduction  to  a 
considerable  amount.  In  such  an  enormous 
increase  since  1792,  it  was  impossible  that 
there  could  be  any  danger  of  the  failure 
of  public  credit.    If  there  were  any  pros- 
pect of  such  a  danger,  it  could  be  at  once 
averted  by  this  reduction.    The  question, 
then,  was,  which  was  more  advantageous 
to  the  country,  to  employ  the  5>000,000/. 
as  ministers  proposed,  or  to  employ  them 
for  the  reduction  of  taxes  ?    The  noble 
marquis  proposed  to  employ  this  sum  at 
simple  interest  for  the  reduction  of  the 
debt.    To  talk  of  reducing  the  debt  by 
such  a  sum  was  out  of  the  question,    it 
could  only,  therefore,  be  applied  to  the 
raising  of  the  funds.    He  was  bound  to 
believe,  by  the  results  laid  before  him 
that  it  might  have  that  efiect.    But  when 
he  considered  how  little  eflPect  was  pro- 
duced by  enormous  sums  so  applied,  he 
could  not  conceive  that  so  small  a  sum 
would  have  any  beneficial  effect.    Last, 
year  260,000,000/.  were  employed  in  the 
transfer  of  stock.    That  was,  1,200,000/L 
a  day,  or  4,800,000/.  a  week,  W£re  em- 
ployed in  the  transfer  of  stock  to  produce 
the  effect  which  was  then  produced  in 
raising  the   funds.    Now,  he  could  not 
conceive  that  an  addition  of  one-fiftieth 
could  have  any  effect  in  raising  the  funds. 
But  the  sinking  fund  had  been  nothing  at 
all,  when  the  funds  had  risen  from  58  to 
their  present  price :  5,000,000/.  could  not, 
therefore,  make  a  great  difference.    But 
admitting  that  it  might  have  the  effect 
supposed,  that  the  5  per  centa  could  be 
reduced  to  4  by  its  operation,  then  the 
plan  was  to  reduce  1,500,000/.  this  year ; 
next  year,  1, 000,000/. more;  and  500,000^ 
yearly,     afterwards.      By    this    means 
5,000,000/.  would  be  reduced  in  seven 
years.    .The  question  then  was,  whether 
that  reduction  ought  not  to  be  made  at 
once,  rather  than  after  so  long  a  period. 
The  country  was  threatened  with  ruin: 
every  man  engaged  in  agriculture  felt  the 
sure  approach  of  bankruptcy.    When  this 
was  the  situation  of  the  country,  he  could 
not  conceive  any  greater  perversion  of 
sound  policy  than  to  resist  the  means  of 
affording  immediate  and  effectual  relief. 
The  five  millions  were  said  to  be'So  sacred 
a  sum  that  it  could  not  be  touched :    but 
the  neeotiation  was  not  concluded  with 
the  holders  of  5  per  cents ;   yet  it  ap- 
peared, that  the    malt  tax  was  to  be 
immediately  reduced.    If,  therefore,  the 
negotiation  should  fail,  the  amount  of 
the  reduction  must  he  taken  out  of  this 
20 
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sacred  sum.  biiip  as  he  understood  the 
Question  now  before  the  House,  it  was— 
whether  thev  would  take  the.  benefit  of 
relief  jmmemately,  or  defer  that  advan- 
tage to  a  period  more  remote? — whether 
they  could  not  find  a  betteir  mode  of 
using  the  5,ObO,600/.  now  at^their  disposal, 
than  by  employing  it  so  artificially  boon 
^he  public  funds.  Let  the  funds  be  lef^ 
|o  themselvesi  and  they  would  paturall^ 
rise,  as  the  pirosperity  and  weallh  of  the 
country  increased — ^^rise  by  the  opera- 
tion of  their  own  tendency,  without  the 
dssistance  of  artificial  means,  tt  could 
not  be  doubted  that  the  5,000,000/. 
of  surplus  returned  at  once  into  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  and  there  employed 
as  productive  capital,  would  cause  a  much 
greater  addition  to  the  means  of  the  coun- 
try, than  coulu  be  expected  from  its  em- 
ployment in  the  re-purchasing  of  debt. 
Having  now  stated  his  view  of  the  sub- 

i*ect  to  the  House,  he  should  conclude 
iy  submitting  a.simple  proposition,  calling 
for  the  approval  or  disapproval  by  parlia- 
ment of  the  plan  suggested  by  the  nobFe 
lord  opposite.  His  own  opinion  would  cer- 
tainly be,  that  the  full  sum  of  5,()(X),'O0O/. 
should  be  applied  to  \\io  reduction  of 
taxes ;  but  before. he  offered  any  plan  ot 
his  own,  he  wished  to  know  if  that  pro- 
posed by  ministers  was  satisfactory ;  for 
if  it  was  so,  it  would  be  in  vain  for  tiTni  to 
jgo  further.  }Q^ow,  he  felt  that  the 
motion  which  he  was  about  to  submit 
would  be  open  to  defeat,  from  technical 
objections.  It  might  be  urged,  if  stritt- 
ness  were  insisted  upon^  that  there  was  as 
yet  ho  proposition  before  the  JFIouse.  He 
did  not  think,  however,  that  the  gentle- 
inen  on  the  other  side  would  ti&c  ad- 
vantage of  this  irregularity ;  and  if  they 
did,  he  should  be  sumost  as  well  pleased 
ko  lose  his  motion  upon  such  a  ground, 
as  he  could  be  with  the  most  perfect  suc- 
cess upon  its  merits.  Having  premised 
^hesc  observations,  he  would  hand  to  the 
Speaker  such  a  motion  as  should  enablO 
the  country  gentlemen  to  declare  un- 
equivocally, wiiether  they  did  or  did  not 
approve  of  the  system  proposed  by  tlie 
noble  lord.  It  was  for  them  to  consider 
how  far  the  depression  of  agriculture 
would  be  aided  by  an  immediate  reduction 
of  one  shilling  a  bushel  upon  malt;  and 
whether  the  prospect  of  a  reduction  in 
taxes  to  the  extent  of  500,000/.  a-yiear 
was  sufficient  to  disburthen  the  heavily 
suffering  country.  The  noble  lord  then 
moved,  «»  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 


just  expectations  of  the  people." 

Mr.  Robinson  said,  that  whatever  fie 
might  think  of  the  course  suggested  bjf 
the  noble  lord,  he  was  bound  to  do  justice 
to  the  motive  which  actuated  him,  and  to 
ihe  manner  in  which  he  had  brought  his 
proposition  before  the  House ;    and  no- 
thing could  be  ijaore  Inconsistent  with  thfe 
duty  of  ministers,  than  to  blink  the  fair 
question    by  a  technical  6bject!on.     If 
such  a  course  would  be  contrary  to  thfe 
duty  and  to  the  dignity  of  his  majesty 'fe 
ministers.  So  was    it  contrary  to  their 
intention.      Miriisters  thought  that    the 
House  ought  to  have  the  question  directly 
before  it;    all  they  asked  for  Was  th^ 
decision  of  the  Hou^,  and  they  thanked 
the  noble  lord  for  giving  th^tn  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  it.     Now,  in  looking  al 
the  plan  which  the  noble  lord  bad  sug- 
gested to  the  House,  and  in  contracting 
It  with  that  proposed  by  ministers,  it  was 
material  that  the  House  should  sedulously 
keep  in  mind  the  circumstances  under 
Vfhich  it  discu^6ed  the  question  in  point. 
Because  tlie  question  before  the  H6\i^ 
Was,  not  whether  there  should  be  a  reduc- 
tion, or  ho. reduction,  of  taxes — ^not  Whe- 
ther the  House  should  now  immediately 
proceed  to  commence  a  reduction  of  the 
taxes ;   biit  whether  it  would  be  wiser  to 
carry  the  ektent  of  xhit  reduction  t6  the 
fnll  amount    of  the  surplus  of  income 
over  expenditure,    or   t6  endeavour  td 
combine  the  maintenance  and  integritjr 
of  that  surplus  with  a  gradual  progres- 
sive   reduction    of    taxes?     Now    tliik 
was    the   first   time    for    ne;arly    forty 
years,    that  the  House   hbd  been  in  a 
condition  to  discuss  what  it  would  be  best 
to  do  with  aa  lu^ual,  undisputed  surplus 
'of  revenub;    ana  the  country  ought  to 
look,  even  upon  the  noble  lord's  view  of 
the  caise,  at  the  cixcumstaifces  by  which 
that   surplus  bad  beeh  produced.    The 
circuttistances  to  Which  that  sufi^las  was 
'attributable  Were,  the  redudtibn  of  expen- 
diture and  the  improvement  df  revenile. 
He  did  not  think  it  necessary  at  present 
'to  follow  the  noble  lord  through  tne  par- 
ticular details  to  which  he  had  referred, 
but  he  Would  say  this,  that  even  if  tfab 
noble  lord  and  those  dbout  him  comlL 
satisfy   parliament    that   the    reduction 
effected  by  ministers  was  inSufficieht^— that 
there  were  farther  objects  to  Whidh  that 
reduction  tDight  a|>ply^luid  that  its  in-i 
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cjr.e^8ed  applicatpp    ^ovj^^   produc^e  ||n 
increased  amount  of  surplus;    even  t)iai 


proqf,  in  his  opinioD,  would  only  form  an    provementis  realized  in  the  naval  arsenals 
additional  reason  for  supporting  tlie  sink-    of  England,  they  might  claim  some  ciredft 


^ng  fund.  H,e  was  ready  to  a^mit,  that, 
in  proportion  as  expenditure  was  to  be  re- 
duced, taxati6|i  could  be  abated  ;  but  the 
noble  lord's  plan  went  to  invert  tha^ 
course:  it  said — <<  devote  your  actual 
surplus  to  reduction,  and  let  the  sinking . 
fund  take  its  cimnce  upon  any  savings 
you  can  make."  He  (Mr.  R.^  said,  on  the 
contrary,  <'  maintain  the  integrity  pf  the 
sinking  fund,  and  uphold,  at  all  events, 
public  credit ;  if  you  can  reduce  expendi- 
ture farther,  do  reduce  it ;  and  when  you 
have  effected  your  reduction,  apply  its 
proceeds  in  the  diminution  of  the  taxes.*' 
This  was  not  a  c^uestion  as  to  whether  the 
existing  reduction  was  sufficient  or  not, 
but  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the 
^eduction,  sufficient  or  insufficient!  He 
would  leave  the  detail  of  existing  reduc- 
tions to  be  discussed  by  the  House  at 
some  fitter  opportunity;  but  he  felt  bound 
to  declare,  on  the  p^rt  of  his  .majesty's 
lininisters,  that  they  had  proposed  the 
resolution  passed  at  the  close  pf  the  ^ast 
session,  with  the  most  determmed  .inten- 
tion pf  acting,  not  only  v,p  to  its  letter, 
but  up  to  its  spirit :  at  the  satn^^  t^me  (t 
would  be  remembered,  that  ministps  had 
8omet|iing  more  to  do  than. merely  tojobjc 
At  focpas  of  reduction,  and  extents  to 
jWl^ich  such  reduction ^might  be  carried; 
it  was  their  duty  to  consider  not  only 
what  measure  of  .reduction  was  desirable 
for  present  relief,  but  what  measures  mf^l^t 
be  adopted  with  safety  to  the  future* pros- 
pects of  the  country,  ^e  knew  that  the 
argument  on  which  he  was  relying  laid 
.nim  open  to  imputations  yirhich  had  been 
ca9t  upon  government ;  but  he  was  sure 
that  no  man  who  looked  fairly  anjJ 
honestly  at  the  situation  of  the  copntr^, 
would  aeny  that,  in  the  redifction  qf  ,i|s 
.establishments,  on  which  its  safetv  de- 
^pended,  it  was  the  duty  of  miinistersto  sqe 
!that  those  establi^hnients  remained  suffi- 
.cient  for  their  purposed  If  it  was  found, 
therefore,  that  government  had  not  adopted 
every  reduction  which  the  noble  lord 
opposite  would  recommenti,  and  that,  in 
toe  reduction  pf  the  military  force,  c^^e 
.had  been  taken  nqt  to  leave  our  extended 
possessions  without  reasonable  and  mode- 
rate protection,  the  house  would  have  the 
candour  to  believe,  that  the  numerical 
amount  of  that  forpe  bad  been  reduced  as 
•far  ,aS|  in  the  view  of  piiinisiers,  prudence 


would  p^rrai^.    A|;af*ii,  if  ministers  had 
not  at  ohcp  consented  to'give  up  the  ini- 


from  ,the  l^ouse  for  having  looked  with  fi 
just  anxiety  to  the  maintenance  of  her 
niaval  supremacy.    Their  suffering    tha^ 
j^upremacy,  for*  a  small  saying,  to  decay, 
might  have  bpep  called  Just  and  reason- 
able  economy  by  sbm^,  apd  unwise  and 
sordid  parsimony  by 'others;  but  it  would 
certainly  have  placed  the  country  in  such 
A  situation  as  the  noble  lord  himself  would 
have  been  inclined  to  regret,  and  as  woulci 
have  deservedly  exposed  the  king's  minis^ 
ters  to  t^e  indignation  of  the  present  agp 
and  the  contempt  of  posterity.'    Upon 
these  grounds  it  was,  that  he  claimed  from 
the  lioM^e  a  hear.ing  of  the  reasons  which 
ministers  wopid  bring  forward  tp  justify 
what  they  had  done.     And  now  he  came 
to  the  second  working  cause  of  the  exist- 
ing excess  of  revenue.    The  noble  lord 
opppsite  said  that  the  country  was  ruined. 
He  was  as  ready  as  any  m^h  to  admit  the 
distress  which  existed,  and  w£is  bound,  in 
common  with  every  mian  of  feeling,  to 
deplore  the  present  state  of  the  agricul- 
tural interest:  still,  he  could  not  consider 
the  country  as  ^n  ^  state  of  ruin.  He  looked 
at  the  question,  not  with  reference  to  any 
one  particular  interest,  but  with  reference 
to  the  general  condition  of  the  country ; 
and  no  person  who  looked  at  it  in  that 
gqnqral  vr^y  could  assent  to  tlie  sweeping 
proposition  of  the  noble  lord.  Why,  the  very 
Admitted  excess  of  revenue  was  a  plain 
.proof  of  the  contrary.  Whenever  ministers 
lia^  stated  an  excess  of  revenue  to  the 
tlouse,  it  had  been  the  custoni  to  ascribe 
It  to  some  transitory  cause — the  operation 
^pf  some  particular  change,  or  the  effect  of 
some  sudden  speculation ;    but  it  was  im- 
possible now  to  say  that  the  increase  of 
'revenue  was  unsubstantial.    The  excess 
pf  our  revenue  extended  through  all  jts 
branches ;  there  was  scarcely  one  to  which 
it  did  not  apply.    It  existed  not  only  as 
to  those  items  connected  with  the  higher 
comforts  of  the  people,  but  to  every  point 
connected  with  our  foreign  trade.    Could 
that  increase  of  revenue  have  arisen  unless 
there  had  been  an  increased  consumption 
in  the  country  ?    Could  there  be  increase 
of  consumption  without  increase  of  means? 
And  could  that  fact  be  in  any  way  ac- 
counted for,  unless  by  admitting  an  in- 
creased case  in  the  general  circumstances 
of. the  country? — He  reverted,  then,  to 
that  which  he  had  said  in  the  outset  of  his 
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address.  The  country  stood  in  this  pecu- 
liar situation^  having  an  admitted  surplus 
of  revenue  over  expenditure;  and  the 
House  was  contending,  not  whether  taxes 
should  or  should  not  be  reduced,  but  as  to 
the  mode  and  decree  in  which  that  reduc- 
tion should  be  emcted.  It  was  impossi- 
ble that  government,  in  looking  at  that 
question,  should  not,  at  the  first  blush, 
have  directed  their  attention  to  the  form 
and  substance  of  that  plan  now  brought 
forward  bj  the  noble  lord  opposite.  So 
obvious  a  reduction  as  a  cutting  off  of 
5,000,000{.  could  not  have  failed  to  be  a 
▼ery  palatable  act ;  and  if  ministers  had 
been  disposed  to  consult  popularity,  or 
take  means  to  establish  themselves  almost 
perpetually  in  power,  there  was  no  course 
more  likely  to  obtain  that  end  than  to 
come  at  once  to  the  House  with  the  noble 
lord's  proposition.  But  ministers  felt  it 
their  duty  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  they 
could,  what  course  of  policy  might,  in  the 
abstract,  be  most  fit ;  and  how  they  could 
best  apply  that  abstract  principle  in  prac- 
tice. They  felt  the  advantage  which 
would  result  from  the  uking  off  5,000,000Z. 
of  taxation:  but  it  was  their  duty  to  look 
at  the  consequences  as  well  as  the  im- 
mediate advantage,  and  to  see  whether 
the  certain  prospective  evil  did  not  over- 
balance the  present  relief.  Now  he 
thought  that  the  future  evils  of  the  noble 
lord's  measure  did  overbalance  its  imme- 
diate advantage.  He  thought  that  the 
systematic  and  avowed  destruction  of  the 
sinking  fuud  would  be  the  most  unwise — 
he  might  say  the  most  fatal — ^measure  of 
finance  that  had  ever  been  attempted  to 
be  acted  upon  in  this  country.  All  the 
greatest  men  who  had  treated  upon  the 
subject  had  never  differed  as  to  the  abstract 
value  of  the  plan  of  the  sinking  fund. 
He  granted,  that  during  the  laet  forty 
years,  while  we  had  reduced  our  debt 
with  one  hand,  we  had  increased  it  with 
the  other.  That  fact  he  completely  un- 
derstood and  appreciated ;  but  he  could 
not  understand  upon  what  could  be  rested 
the  indifference  with  which  the  noble  lord 
opposite  treated  the  abstract  eood  of  an 
actual  surplus  of  5,000,000^  annually. 
The  noble  lord  seemed  to  consider  the 
sinking  fund  as  operative  only  to  raise  the 
price  of  stocks.  He  asked  what  could  be 
the  effect  of  buying  30,000,000/.  in  the 
course  of  six  years?  Numerically  speak- 
ing, a  purchase  of  30,000,000/.  was  little ; 
but  the  application  of  such  a  sum  to  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt,  had  an 


effect  beyond  the  mere  reduction  of  that 
debt,  in  the  security  which  it  gave  to  the 
numerous  persons  whose  Interests  were 
involved  in  that  immense  mass  of  property ; 
and  even  that  ulterior  effect  would  not  be 
deemed  a  matter  of  slight  importance  bv 
the  House.  The  noble  lord  admitted, 
too,  that  he  was  not  sustained  in  his  views 
upon  that  particular  point;  he  candidly 
stated  that  practical  men  who  had  interest 
in  the  public  funds  looked  at  the  matter 
in  a  different  light;  and  he  (Mr.  R.)  put 
it  to  the  House  whether  their  proceeding, 
with  the  very  first  surplus  they  could 
command,  to  avow  their  abandonment  of 
the  sinking  fund,  would  not  have  the  effect 
of  diminishing  public  credit.  He  declared, 
for  his  own  part,  that  he  could  Imagine 
no  device  more  calculated  to  scatter  dis- 
may and  terror  through  the  great  body  of 
fundholders.  There  were  other  circum- 
stances which  induced  him  to  look  at  the 
scheme  with  a  very  jealous  eye:  he  thought 
that  it  was  the  forerunner,  and  only  the 
forerunner,  of  a  far  more  desperate  attack 
upon  the  funds.  [Cries  of  "  No,  no.''! 
He  thought  that  it  was  so,  and  he  would 
tell  the  House  why.  The  House  had 
been  told  upon  a  former  evening,  in  rather 
mysterious,  but  in  very  significant  terms, 
that  they  must  reduce  the  sinking  fund 
now,  because  they  could  no  longer  afford 
to  maintain  it :  an  lion,  and  learned  mem- 
ber had  said  with  much  energy,  **  I  will 
not  answer  for  it  that  even  reduction  will 
give  the  necessary  relief;*'  and  if  It  did 
not,  then  was  to  come  the  sava  necessitaSf 
the  ukimutn  MuppHcium^  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  would  be  the  last  man  to  re- 
commend, but  which,  he  feared,  must  of 
necessity  ensue.  The  tendency  of  the 
destruction  of  the  sinking  fund  would  be 
to  unhinge  public  credit;  and  the  embar- 
rassment which  would  result  firom  that  im- 
politic proceeding  would  aggravate  the  pre- 
sent difficulties  of  the  country,  rendering 
less  effective  that  actual  relief  which  the 
hon.  gentleman  on  the  other  side  proposed 
from  the  reduction  of  taxation.  And  he 
did  repeat  that  the  destruction  of  the 
sinking  fund  would  be,  in  his  opinion,  but 
the  forerunner  of  a  more  desperate  and 
fatal  attack  upon  that  species  of  property. 
He  knew  that  there  were  a  great  many 
persons  in  the  country  who  looked  at  the 
national  debt  with  a  very  jealous  and  sus- 
picious eye.  He  could  not  support  the 
debt  as  a  positive  good,  but  bis  opinion 
of  its  justice  was  of  a  very  different  nature* 
People  were  in  naany  cases  prejudiced 
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against  the  fundholder ;  they  figured  hitA 
to  themselves  as  some  great  proprietor. 
swolleOy  overgrown,  and  revelling  in  luxu- 
rious profligacy,  or  hoarding  his  exactions 
with  unfeeling  avarice.  He  did  believe 
that  those  erroneous  views  were  pretty 

fenerallv  entertained  by  the  people  of 
«ngland;  but  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  judge  without  prejudice ;  and 
to  consider  for  themselves  of  what  class  of 
persons  the  stockholders  of  the  present 
day  were  chiefly  composed.  How  many 
thousands  of  them,  by  how  far  the  greater 
part  of  them,  were  individuals  whose  all 
was  entered  in  the  funds  ?  He  said  **  their 
all"— >the  saving  of  their  honesty,  of 
their  laborious  industry.  He  could  not 
contemplate  any  measure,  even  far  less 
dangerous  to  them  than  that  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  had  hinted  at, 
without  deep  and  serious  sorrow.  He 
had  not  that  ''  robur  et  at  triplex  circa 
pectus**  which  would  enable  him  to  look 
upon  their  sufferings  with  equanimity. 
And  here  let  him  request  the  attention  of 
the  House  for  one  moment.  He  would 
simply  contrast  the  plan  of  the  noble  lord 
opposite  with  the  plan  which  had  been 
submitted  to  parliament  bv  ministers. 
The  plan  of  the  noble  lord  proceeded 
upon  a  supposition,  that  the  reduction  of 
taxation  to  the  full  amount  of  the  5,000,000/. 
would  iiot  affect  public  credit,  and  so,  at 
least,  be  unaccompanied  with  eviL  He 
(Mr.  R.)  believed  sincerely  that  it  would 

g reduce  every  one  of  ttie  evDs  to  which 
e  had  but  now  been  alluding;  but  he 
would  say  this  of  the  plan  proposed  by  his 
majesty's  ministers,  that  it  contained  two 
acting  principles  of  unqualified  good : — the 
sinking  fund  was  certainly  a  good  as  to  its. 
abstract  principle;  and  a  second  good 
would  result  from  the  reduction  of  taxes 
consequent  upon  the  system.  While  the 
proposal  of  the  noble  lord  opposite  was 
not  free  from  heavy  doubts  as  to  any  good 
that  it  could  effect,  the  proposition  of 
government  had  a  double  operation,  and 
the  advantages  to  arise  from  it  were  clear, 
distinct,  and  unqualified;  and  he,  there- 
fore, did  hope  that  the  House  would  reject 
the  noble  lord's  suggestion,  and  adopt  the 
course  recommended  by  ministers,  feeling 
that  ministers  had  been  guided  in  that 
recommendation  only  by  a  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  the  present  state  of  the  reve- 
nue, for  the  purpose  of  serving  the  best 
interests  of  the  state.  Once  more  he 
thanked  the  noble  lord  opposite,  for  hav- 
ing put  the  question  broadly  before  the 


House.  His  only  wish  was,  to  have  the 
point  decided ;  and  he  did,  if  he  might  so 
express  himself  without  presumption, 
confidently  throw  government  upon  the 
House,  and  upon  the  people.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  House  with  perfect  reli- 
ance, because  he  did  not  think  that  minis- 
ters had  done  any  thing  to  forfeit  that 
confidence  which  parliament  had,  for  so 
long  a  series  of  years,  been  accustomed  to 
repose  in  them.  [A  laugh.]  Gentlemen 
might  laugh,  but  unless  ministers  could 
appeal  to  the  favourable  opinion  of  the 
House,  he  did  not  know  in  what  way  they 
could  urge  any  claim  to  attention.  But  he 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  an  appeal  to  the 
House,  he  would  go  farther,  and  appeal  to 
the  people,  because  he  knew  them  to  be 
the  most  just  and  generous  people  in  the 
world.  He  knew  that  when  they  were 
suffering  the  pressure  of  distress,  they 
would  look,  and  naturally,  to  parlia- 
ment for  relief;  and  that  sometimes 
when  relief  could  not  be  given,  thev  were 
equally  active  in  attributing  to  parliament 
the  distress  under  which  they  laboured. 
He  knew  that  the  people  of  England 
would  do  this,  and  he  did  not  blame  them 
for  it;  but  although  the  people  might 
occasionally  be  angry,  it  was  not  in  their 
character  to  be  permanently  unjust:— ^ 
**  Thev  carried  anger  as  the  flint  bears 
fire,  which,  much  enforced,  might  show  a 
hasty  spark,  but  straight  was  cold  again.** 
Feeling,  therefore,  that  the  principles 
upon  which  ministers  had  acted  had  never 
been  selfish  or  personal,  but  the  result  of 
anxiety  for  the  permanent  welfare  of  the 
country,  he  doubted  not  that  the  people 
would,  as  parliament  had  done  already, 
do  justice  to  the  motives  by  which  the 
government  had  been  guided;  and  he 
should  sit  down  by  submitting  two  reso- 
lutions to  the  House,  in  the  way  of 
amendment  to  the  resolution  of  the  noble 
lord :— viz :  **  1.  That  it  appears  to  this 
House,  that  the  net  excess  of  revenue 
above  the  expenditure  of  United  Kingdom 
may  be  estimated,  for  the  year  ending  the 
5th  of  January  1823,  at  5,260,000^.,  ex- 
ceeding by  260,000/.  the  amount  of  the 
clear  surplus  which  this  House,  by  its 
resolution  of  the  8th  of  June  1819, 
deemed  it  expedient  to  provide  for  the 
progressive  reduction  of  the  national  debt, 
and  the  adequate  support  of  public  credit. 
2.  That  this  House  sees  with  satisfaction 
that  by  the  operation  of  this  surplus, 
connected  with  a  reduction  of  the  interest 
on  the  5  per  cent,  stock,  a  diminution 
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SfiODflOOl.  at  limple  interfistt  vay  likely 
tooperjite  towards  its  extinction.  Sup- 
pose, however,  the  object  of  the  fund  to 
be  ies^  the  extinction  of  the  public  debt^ 
than  the  production  of  an  effect  upon  the 
public  funds,  be  thought  its  probable 
effect  even  in  that  waj  exaggerated,  and 
believed  that  the  state  of  the  funds  would 
depend  rather  upon  the  interest  of  the 
money  in  the  country,  the  profits  of  trade, 
and  the  general  wealth  of  the  community, 
than  upon  any  purchases  which  the  sink- 
ing fund  would  produce.  But  the  ri^ht 
hon.  gentleman  had  quoted  the  resolution 
of  parliament  in  the  year  1819.  That  re- 
solution had  been  read,  as  a  solemn 
pledge  from  the  House  to  maintain  invio- 
lable the  particular  sum  therein  men- 
tioned; but  surely  the  public  creditor 
could  not  place  much  reliance  upon  a 
fund  which  had  been  voted  in  the  year 
1819,  but  which  until  the  year  1822  had 
never  come  into  operation.  Certainly, 
upon  such  a  fund  very  little  faith  could 
Le  placed.  A  cry  was  attempted  to  be 
raised  against  an  hon.  and  learned  eentle- 
man  for  what  he  had  said  as  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  national  debt :  .he  (lord 
John'l  was  ready  to  concur  in  any  mea- 
sure tor  providing  such  a  surplus  as^hould 
ensure  to  the  pyblic  creditor  the  pumccuf^ 
payment  of  the  interest  of  his  a,eb(i :  .be 
was  an  advocate  for  the  maintenfi^ce  qf 
public  faith ;  l^uf.  how  had  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  kept  faith  ^ith  th^t 
portion  of  the  public  consigned  to  his 
care  ?  A  letter  had  appeared  some  tin^e 
back  in  the  Courier  newspaper,  from  ^ 
person  signing  himself  "  A  Landowner  o|r 
20,000/.  a  year."  This  land-owner  stated, 
that  having  some  years  back  mortgaged 
his  estate  to  the  amount  of  12,000^  a 
year,  his  real  income  was  tl^en  reduced 
to  8,000^  a  year.  He  now  found  himself 
compelled,  by  the  altered  value  of  money, 
to  reduce  40  per  cent  upon  .the  rental  of 
his  property ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  instead  of  having  8,000/.  a  year,  he 
received  absolutely  nqthing.  Nqw,  in 
order  to  show  how  the  public  faith  had 
been  pledged  to  that  man,  and  how  it  bad 
been  kept,  he  vifould  refer  the  I|ouse  to 
the  resolution  of  May  13,  1811,  that  fi 
po^nd  Qote  and  a  shilling  were  eoual  in 
value  to  a  guinea  in  sold.  Of  the  tallacy 
of  that  position  the  House  bad  since  had 
ample,  experience. — He  would  now  advert 
to  a  question  which  seined  to  have  b^ 


of  taxes  may  be  immediately  effected, 
^hereby  affording  to  the  people  within  the 
current  year,  the  first  advantagies  of  that 
relief  from  a  part  of  their  preseojt  burthens, 
which  was  held  out  tn  the  country  in  the 
resolution  aforesaid,  as  one  of  fye  bene- 
ficial effecjts  to  be  derived  from  the  appli- 
i*ation  of  a  surplus  of  five  millions,  to  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt-" 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  he  save  credit 
to  the  right  hon.  member  for  9ie  way  in 
which  he  had  met  the  proposition  of  his 
noble  friend,  and  was  oleased  that  the 
ri^t  hon.  sentleman  haa  moved  his  /uwn 
resolutions  instead  of  merely  proposing  to 
nejgative  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord* 
He  could  not  help  thinking,  however, 
that  many  parts  of  the  right  bon.  member's 
speech  might  have  been  spaced  without 
prejudice  to  the  cause  which  he  attempted 
to  sustain*  Amazing  stress  was  laid 
upon  the  fact,  that  the  House  was  now, 
for  the  first  time  these  forty  years,  dis- 
cussing the  disposal  of  a  real  surplus  re<- 
veijiue*  What !  after  bearing  for  ever  of 
the  wfmderful  effects  of  Mr.  Pitt*s  sinking 
fund,  were  they  to  rejoice  l^ecause  they 
^07  foundi  fpr  t^e  first  time,  that  they  had 
^y  sinking  fund  w^iatever  i  Why,  p^- 
j)iamcu;i(t  had  vo^ed  the  existence  of  a  sur- 
plus in  }819.  it  was  now,  be  believed^ 
generally  allowed.,  that  Mr.  Pitt'a  expect- 
ations as  to  the  efficacy  pf  a  sinking  fund 
were  so  extravagant  as  to  amount  pretty 
yearly  to  a  delusion.  During  the  war,  ^ 
fin  eventSy  accoiding  to  Dr.  Hamilton,  the 
fund  was  an  additional  expense  of 
S(),O0P,O0M.  to  the  country.  Although  a 
sinking  fjun<i^  operating  by  .compound 
intereati  mi^ht  perhaps  do  something 
towards  ^immishing  the  pubUc  debt,  it 
would  be  found  impossible  for  any  minis- 
ter ^0  continue  such  a  fupd.  The  people 
4irould  .continually  be  .chilling  for  reduction 
of  taxes»  and  they  would  cqmpel  him  to 
employ  his  means  upon  that  immediate 
object.  So  wel|>  indeed^  was  that  truth 
.understood  and  admitted,  that  the  present 
jninisters  .had  never  attempted  to  revive 
.the  system  of  compound  interest.  Even 
now,  when  they  proposed  to  bring  their 
fund  to  bear,  they  did  not  contemplate 
the  carrying  \t  to  that  extei^t  But  if  the 
House  looked  at  the  history-pf  the  sinking 
Cund  durine  the  course  of  the  la^t  century, 
^hey  wpuld  find  that,  in  an  interval  of 
^out  fi(iy-fpur  years  of  peace  and  forty- 
six  qf  war,  the  .public  debt  h^  ioc^refi^Qd 
to  more  than  9Q0,Q0Q,Q00^ ;  aod  they 
Wi»W  jwagp  J4W  fajr  .a;SVjkii»lHPi.tf 


Jeft  afboUy  out  .of  .cpivideration,  in  thp 
jpeecMs  of  gen(ljei)iien  on.the^oflier  sic^ 
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bf  th6    House — ^he  meant  our  present  | 
enofmous  civil  expenditure.     To    show 
the  vast  increase  under  that   bead,   he 
Would  briefly  compare  the  expenses  of  the 
civil  list  in  the  years  1792  and  1821.    In 
1792,  ihe  whole  amount  of  the  civil  h'st 
Was  898,000/.    In  1821  It  was  1,027,000^. 
In  the  former  year,  the  pensions  amounted 
lo  iSi.OOO/.;  in  1821,  they  wfcre  434,000/. 
Salaries,  in  1792  (charged  on  the  civil 
list),  were  25,000/.;  in  1821,  they  wen* 
72,000/.    Taken  altdgethet,  Ihe  civil  ex- 
penditut'e,  and  other  permanent  chargds, 
Hmounted,   in  1792,  to  1,111,000/.;  in 
1821,  they  amounted  to  2,M0,O0O/.  eic- 
cluding  ^,000/.  for  bounties,  and  ittdking, 
thus,  double  th^  amoi^nt  of  the  charge  hi 
1792.    He  admitted,  thai  the  charge  of 
the  civil  list  of  Ireland  was  not  included 
in  1792;  but  even  considering  that,  th6 
Increase  wa^  out  of  all  proportion,  &nd 
ought  to  b6  revl^etl.    Besides  this  ebof- 
inous  amount  6f  th'e  civil  list,  there  wer^ 
othdr  expenses  fb  V^ich  a  considerable 
reduction)    might    easily  he  made.     H^ 
owned  that  the  recent  determination  of 
\h^  Spanish  government  not  to  send  am^ 
bassadors  to  foreign  courts.  Struck  him  as 
an  excellent  plan  of  economical  reform, 
titid  one  Which  he  should  wish  to  see  fol- 
lowed, in  a  great  degree,  in  this  country. 
tie  thought  that,  except,  perhaps,  at  th6 
•couVt  of  France,  where  it  might  be  neces- 
siiry  16  continue  lib    ambassador,    this 
c6untVy  Would  do  ^eli  to  reduc?6  the  esta^- 
toshment;    and    wto  satisfied  that  our 
affairs  a^  other  eoutts  ^duld  be  equally 
Uell  attended  to  by  mrbisters  plenipoten- 
libry,  as  by  the  mote  e^|rensive  appomt- 
ifn^nts  of  ambassadots.    Perha(]fs  some  of 
\he  hiinisters  plenipotentiary  recently  sent 
but,  particularly  some  of  the  neW  appoint- 
ments, might  have  been  well  dispensed 
with.    By  sudh  an  arrangement,  a  vast 
sSving  'w6uld  be  mad6  'to  the  country.—^ 
)ET^  noW  came,  hoWeV^r,  to  another  point 
'-^bb  tneknt  k  reduction  6f  ta'xes,  wTiich 
Vas  a  measure  ab^olutely'n^ce^sat^  in  our 
^etent  state  of  suffering  and  distress 
The  view  which  he^took  of  that  distress-^ 
bhd  the  meanls  by  Vhich  it  could  be  re- 
lieved, might  be  sumitied  -up  in  a  few 
wofds.    The  whole  of  the  causes  of  our 
diiBcQhies  it  Wobld  be  tedious  to  enume- 
rate ;  but  a  pribcipal  and  immediate  ohe 
Vbs,  that  the  produce  of  the  land  could 
*Dbt  now  be  sold  at  a  remunerating  price. 
The  bbvious  remedy  for  that  would  be, 
^hat  the  supply  should  be  reduced 'to  the 
^emUad.    It  might,  no  dbubti  be  some 


time  hbfore  that  could  operate  as  a  belief, 
before  the  demands  of  the  market  were 
equal  to  the  supply ;  ^d  If  nature  were 
to  be  allowed  to  take  its  course  (which 
some  persons  hintedat  astheonly  remedy  ), 
and  to  o))erate  the  relief,  it  should  bb 
considered  that,  in  the  mean  time,  thoa<- 
sands  and  thousands  of  individuals  wh6 
were  now  struggling  hard  with  these  diffi* 
culties  would  be  utterly  ruined;  that  thdr 
CQpitii],  out  of  which,  and   not   out  of 
rents,   they   were   striving  to  meet  thfe 
demands  upon  them,  would  be  absorbed, 
their  stock  and  implements  lost,  and  the 
wht)Ie  of  their  grounds  thrown  out  of 
cultivation.    If  Uie  farmer  endeavoured 
to  reduce  the  supply  to  the  demand,  he 
must  begin  by  reducing  the  number  of 
hands  employed  in  labour ;  the  immediate 
tSkd  of  that  would  be,  to  throw  a  gread 
portiob  of  thtd  pea^abtty  otit  of  employ- 
ment;  and   when,  without  wotk,  they 
w6uld,  as  panipers,  serve  obly  \o  increase 
the  public  Dutthens.    Under  the  existing 
syftiem,   the   peasant   was   involved  In 
misery,  but  the  firmer  Was  not  tfieteby 
relieved;  his   difficulties  increased,  and 
became  every  day  more  intolerable;  h^ 
was  reduced  oy  degrees  in  his  clothes  and 
in  his  food,  till  at  last  he  was  forced  to 
become  a  pauper.    This  was  not  aa  ima- 
gibary    case:    numerous   ibstances   had 
already  occtitred,   of  farmers  who^  trot 
long  back,  wete  in  tb6  enjoymelbt  of  ctmi- 
patiative   afluence,  but  who  wete  now 
wholly  dependent  for  support  on  panychial 
relief.    When  such  was  the  case,  abd 
when  still  greater  changes  might   takie 
place,  before  tlie  time  could  arrive  Ht 
which  ^e  market  would  afford  a  demand 
equal  to  the  supply,  it  was  tlte  bounds 
duty  of  parliament    to    do  all  in  thfelt 
power  to  afford  relief;  and  this  could  only 
be  done  by  a  reduction  of  taxation ;  be- 
cause,  when  his  taxes  were   low,   the 
farmers  wobld  %e  more  able  to  bear  up 
aghinst  low  ^I'ieeSy  than  when  th^  trefe 
'called  bpon   to  pay  a  ]great  ponton  6f 
those  prices  in  taxation.    To  him  it  ap- 
peared,   that   no  fidan    of  relief  which 
might 'be  devised  wduld  be  effectual,  bctt 
a  large  reduction  of  taxes.    It  was  idle  tb 
say  that  heavy  taxes  w^re  not  b  Ctttise  d£ 
distress.    Therb  was  a  manifest  absurdity 
'ib  the  assertion.    "With  Ju^  as  muchTea>- 
son  mdaht  it  be  aaid,  tlHit  if  a  oifriagb 
'broke  down  with  ihe  horses  bbderit,  h 
ifvould  be  Wronfi;'to  disengage  'th^m  fVoth 
^ihe  harness.    IP  sucb  a  caalb  bccurred, 
and,  as  might  bAppaoy  ifthe  |>^rsonli  who 
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came  to  aMut  were  beginntng  to  remove 
the  harneM  by  which  the  horses  were 
kept  down,    some  pbiiosopher  were  to 
.    come  up  and  say*    "  Ob,  the  removal  of 
tbe  haroess  is  not  the  way  to  relieve 
tbem ;  they  have  been  thrown  down  by  a 
atone  in  the  road,  or  some  such  cause; 
but  the  removal  of  the  harness  will  do  no 
good«"^if  such  language  were  addressed 
to  tbe  by-standers,  tbe^  would,  he  had  no 
doubt,  treat  tbe  advice  with  contempt, 
and  proceed  in  the  only  effectual  way  by 
taking  off  the  harness.    So  it  was  with 
taxation:   it  pressed  and  weighed  down 
the  people  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  the  only  way  in  which  tbey  could  be 
effectually  assisted  was,  by  a  removal  of 
part,  at  least,  of  the  weieht.    He  would 
admit  that  a  portion  of  the  present  diffi- 
culties arose  from  the  alteration  in  our 
currency,  but  these  difficulties  were  not 
altogether  effected  by  the  measure  which 
was  commonly   called  Mr.  Peel's  bill. 
They  arose  partly   out  of  the  system 
adopted  since  18 IS — at  one  time  by  way 
of  affording  relief,  increasing  tbe  amount 
of  the  currency,  and  as  suddenly  con- 
tracting it  at  another.    It  was  truly  said 
by  Mr.  Hume,  that  the  prosperity  of  a 
country  did  not   depend  so  much  upon 
the  quantity  of  money  it  contained,  as 
whether   that   were  increased  in  value. 
Now,  this  was  the  case  from  1816  to 
1819.    The  currency,  owing  to  the  erro- 
neous system  adopted  years  ago,  was  very 
considerably    depredated;   and   in    the 
attempt  to  restore  it,  which  was  done  by 
limiting  tbe  circulation,  a  great  portion 
of  the  difficulties  now  felt  were  produced. 
He  would  state  to  the  House  the  opinion 
of  a  French  writer  on  an  attempt  of  the 
kind  made  in  France  under  Louis  14th, 
in  the  year  17H.    At  that  time  the  cur- 
rency was  depreciated  27  per  cent,  and  a 
plan  was  adopted  of  remedying  the  evil 
m  two  years  by  limiting  the  currency,  as 
was  recently  done  in  this  country.    The 
writer  to  whom  he  alluded  said,  with 
reference  to   the  plan,  that  though  be 
could  not  but  praise  the  intention  with 
which  the  plan  was  introduced,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  a  great  and  crying  evil,  yet 
it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  proposed 
remedy  had  been  productive   of  a  still 
greater  evil  than  that  which  it  sought  to 
remove— that  great  and.  general  distress 
followed— that   all   pecuniary  contracts 
which  had  been  previously  made  were 
raised  one-third  as  against  the  party  who 
Jiad  to  pay  the  money ;  the  consequence 


was,  that  all  debtors  had  to  pay  one-third 
more  than  what  they  had  originally  con- 
tracted.   The  farmer  who  owed  ten  marks 
was  obliged  to  pay  fourteen ;  and  so  on 
with  all  other  debts.    Il  was  wrong  at 
first   to   have .  caused   the   depreciation. 
After  a  lapse  of  so  many  years,  tlie  Remedy 
proposed  came  as  a  death-blow  to  those 
who  had  before  been  distressed ;  and,  bad 
as  the  state  of  the  currency  was,  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  fixed  the  cur- 
rency even  at  its  depreciated  value,  than 
to  have  attempted  to  increase  its  value  by 
such  means.    The  distress  which  followed 
the  tampering  with  the  currency  was  far- 
ther increased  by  that  swindling  specula- 
tion, the  Mississippi  scheme,  whicn  arose 
out  of  it.    Another  writer  on  the  same 
subject  observed,  that  after  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  currency,  which  had  produced 
so  much  distress,  the  people  were  reduced 
almost  to  despair  by  the  incessant  attempts 
of  the  government  to  draw  all  the  money 
to  themselves.    This  was  aggravated  by 
tbe  dearness  of  every  kind  of  provisions 
(for  it  seemed  that  a  scarcity  soon  fol- 
lowed), and  there  was  scarcely  a  pro- 
prietor of  land  who  did  not  see  bis  patri- 
mony wasto  away  from  his  hands  without 
having  any  means  to  prevent  it.--Such, 
was,  in  his  opinion,  the  case  with  this 
country  in  the  present  day;  and  he  attri- 
buted it  to  the  shifting  expedients  prac- 
tised by  ministers,  who,  to  serve  tbe  pur- 
pose of  the  moment,  increased  the  circu- 
lation to  a  large  amount  at  one  time,  and 
withdrew  it  at  another.    Let  him  add, 
that  such  fluctuations,   and  such   great 
depreciations  in  the  currency,  were  cal- 
culated to  produce  effects  as  destructive 
to  tbe  welfare  of  its  inhabitants  as  inva- 
sion and  conquest  by  an  enemy — as  dis- 
astrous almost  as  plague,  pestilence,  and 
famine,  those  scourges  so  terrible  to  every 
nation;  and  he  smcerely  hoped  that  no 
minister  might  ever  be  found  who  would 
dare  again  to  resort  to  such  innovations. 
As  a  sort  of  set-off  against  the  distresses 
produced  by  the  depreciation  alluded  to, 
and  its  recent  remedy,  the  House  were 
told  of  a  great  increase  in  the  industry  of 
the  country ;  that  manufactures  and  com- 
merce were  advancing  rapidly  in  every 
part.    It  would  sive  him  sincere  pleasure 
to  hear  of  this,  if  it  were  really  the  case ; 
but  he  could  laugh  at  the  manner  in  which 
ministers  congratulated  themselves  and  the 
country  on  those  flourishing  appearances^ 
as  if  they  believed,  or  wished  others  Xq 
believe,  that  they  had  produced  thenu 
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He  wai  gtad  lo-  hear'that  a  bettor  iittiCe  of 
thiDga  wasadvancing-^that  the  condition 
of  the  people  was  likely  to  improve.  He 
could  wish  10  see  them  better  goTemed ; 
that  they  should  not  be  irritated  by 
attempts  to  defer  the  means  of  relieving 
them.  He  felt  that,  in  the  course  of 
time,  relief  would  come;  but,  in  the 
ioterim,  parliament  should  afford  all  the 
assistance  in  its  power.  It  was  no  argtt- 
neot  against  measures  of  immediate  relief 
to  say,  that  great  distress  existed  some 
limiB  ago  among  the  manufacturing  classes, 
and  that  they  were  now  recovived  from 
it*  It  was  true  thai  great  distress  had 
emisted,  and  it  was  foond  to  have  gone  to 
anch  a  hdght,  that  the  manufacturer  and' 
artisan  were,  in  many  instances,  reduced 
to  a  state  little  short  of  starvation.  If 
tfial  were  the  case,  and  the  distress  had 
now  only  changed  sides— if  the  farmer 
and  agricokoral  labourer  were  now  in  the 
aane  wretched  condition,  unable  to  pro- 
cure work  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
their  fimiilies  (and  unfortunately  tliat  was 
in  oMiay  instances  the  real  state  of  the 
case),  could  that  be  csUed  a  state  of 
prosperity  I  He  called  it  a  state  of  great 
auftering  and  misery,  and  sttdi  a  state  of 
the  people  was  a  proof  of  mismanagement 
mt  the  part  of  goveniment,  and  a  totai 
neglectof  thatto  which  they  ought  to  havtt 
atteaded—he  meant  the  economical  tx^ 
peaditore  of  the  public  money.  In  this 
^iew  of  the  case,  he  cordially  suimorted 
the  motion  of  the  noble  loni.  He  was 
glad  to  find  that  some  regulation  was 
fikely  to  take  place  respecting  the  imper-^ 
tation  of  com ;  for  even  the  hon.  member 
for  Portarlington  did  not  deny  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  protecting  duty — ^some 
measure  to  protect  the  £srmer  against  the 
competition  of  the  foreign  grower.  He 
hoped,  however,  that  the  measures  on  this 
aubject  would  be  regulated  with  an  exact 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  agricultural, 
88  well  as  of  the  commercial  and  mano* 
facturing  classes ;  for  to  raise  up  any  one 
of  those  classes  to  prosperity,  at  the  ex- 
pense and  ruin  of  the  other,  would  be  a 
moat  uDStatesmanlike  view  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  W.  WUtmore  rose,  to  express  his 
aatiaiactioo  at  the  statement  which- he  had 
board  firom  the  noble  marqais  on  a  former 
eveninf^  respecting  the  finances  of  the 
country,  and  la  add,  that,  considering  the 
beat  interests  of  the  country  to  depend 
tipon  the  inviolability  of  its  faitfa  towards 
Ifaepoblte  cteditor,  he  tboagfat  that^  im* 
^br"  all  ciroaBisianBes^  ereiy  reasonable 
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attempt  should  be  made  to  redooe  that 
load  of  debt  with  which  the  country  was 
at  present  charged.  If  he  could  agree 
that  taxation  was  the  cause  of  the  dis-^ 
tress,  he  would  vote  for  the  motion  of  the 
noble  lord,  nay,  he  would  go  fariher*-«lie: 
would,  if  reduction  of  taxes  were  notsitf* 
ficient,  propose  a  composition  with  the 
public  creditor;  but  he  dil&red  most  ma- 
terially from  the  noble  lord,  as  he  diffiMred 
from  all  who  asserted  that  the  cause  of 
the  distresses  of  the  agrieultutist  lay  ia 
taxation.  Ever  since  he  heard  that  opi-n 
nion  staled,  he  had  endeavoured  by  t^erj 
means  in  his  power,  to  discover  the  re- 
tionde  of  it,  but  without  effect.  Ha 
couU  not  see  how  taxes  caused  low  pricea 
He  should  have  thought,  that  in  ereirf 
case  taxation  would  raise  the  price,  ex^ 
cept  perhaps  in  this  one  instance  only, 
where  there  was  an  exorbitant  load  of 
taxation,  that  might  reduce  prices  by^ 
drivinj^  capital  out  of  the  country,  and 
lessemng  the  populstion,  bj  which  o€ 
course  consumption  would  be  less.  If  ho 
could  agree  with  the  noble  lord  in  the 
point  which  he  thus  disputed,  he  might 
join  with  him  ia  the  vote.  As  to  the  ef-: 
(ect  of  the  change  in  the  currency,  he 
would  not  then  go  into  any  inquiry.  It 
was  already  shown  that  it  had  an^sct  oa 
the  prices,  but  that  it  did  not  produce  the 
lowest  price.  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
firequently  addroMing  the  Houso»  and  oft 
the  present  occasion  he  felt  that  he  waa 
touching  upon  a  most  cooiplieated  and 
difficult  subject.  He  felt  it  necessary, 
however,  to  oStr  a  few  remarics  upon  it. 
In  his  opinion,  the  present  distresses  aroaa 
from  a  re-action  of  that  extraordinary  sti* 
mulus  which  the  agriculture  had  received 
in  the  couroe  of  the  last  war.  But  before, 
he  entered  upon  that  point,  he  wished  to 
lay  down  a  proposition  which  was  neces*' 
sary  in  order  to  clear  the  way.  Thai  pro- 
position was,  that  in  every  country  which 
imported  and  did  not  export  corn,  the 

?rice  had  always  a  tendency  to  increase. 
*he  increase  of  prices  also  rose  with  the 
increase  of  population,  and  with  the  ex  ^ 
penditure  of  capital  on  the  soil.  He  would 
suppose  100^.  to  be  expended  on  tea 
acres  of  good  land,  and  that  it  produced 
twenty  quartan  of  wheat;  the  same  mo^ 
ney  expended  on  inlarior  land  would  not) 
produce  so  moch, ,  the  price  must  be  in<* 
cntased  as  tlfe  capital  expended  must  be 
rennmerated.  «The  same  result  iwould 
aooroe  when  good  land  had.  but  inferioo 
cultivation*  Tfaia  woidd  be  more  evideavt^ 
2P 
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if  the  House  odntid^md  what  was  thecftie 
In  the  firittixty-fbur  yean  of  the  latt  cen- 
ruty.  During  that  time  we,  on  the  average 
exported  more  ceni  than  we  imported, 
and  the  average  price  in  that  time  waa 
58f.  the  quarter;  out,  after  the  Ameriean 
war  we  began  to  import,  and  between  that 
ciine  and  179S  the  priee  of  the  quarter 
rote  to  4fSi.  This,  then,  showed  that  the 
tendeocT  to  rise  went  on  with  the  increase 
of  population*  '  That,  no  doubt,  would  be 
lessened  in  some  degree  by  large  impor- 
tation, but  the  same  principle  would  still 
go  oil.  This,  howeyer,  was  a  question 
which  was  more  fit  for  an  essay  than  a 
apeech.  The  position  which  he  stated 
was  very  ably  supported  in  a  pamphlet  by 
Mr.  West,  which  could  not  be  too  much 
known.  One  result  of  what  he  said  was, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  untrue  than 
the  assertion  that  prices  would  continue 
the  same  as  in  1791^  seeing,  that  since 
then  xhert  was  an  increase  of  4,000^000 
in  the  population.  But  to  come  to  the 
statement  of  the  cause  of  the  distress. 
He  had  shown  that  there  must  have  been 
an  increased  consumption  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  population.  Of  course,  if 
the  home  supply  was  not  equal  to  that 
increased  consumption,  some  com  must 
be  imported  from  abroad ;  but  then  came 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  importation. 
According  to  Mr.  Malthus  it  would  be 
found  that  with  the  expense  of  freight,  of 
merchants  commission,  and  other  charges 
on  the  importation,  wheat  could  not  come 
into  our  ports  at  an  early  period  of  the 
war  under  40>.  the  quarter.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was,  that  an  extraordinary 
atimulos  was  siyen  to  the  industry  and 
enterprise  of  tlie  cultiyator  at  home,  and 
agriculture  increased  in  a  most  rapid 
Manner.  This  would  be  clearly  proved 
by  the  great  increase  in  the  nunober  of 
mdosUre  bills  in  the  course  of  the  war. 
In  the  early  part  of  it,  the  average  of  in- 
closure  bills  was  4>l  per  annum,  while  in 
a  later  period  they  amounted  to  BS  per 
annum.  But  it  was  unnecessary  for  him 
to  refer  to  such  prooft,  he  would  appeal 
to  tho  recollection  and  experience  of  the 
landed  gentlemen,  whether  cultiyation 
was  nat  carried  on  at  an  enormous  and 
unprecedented  expense  i  Premiums  were 
given,  and  other  great  eoGouragementa 
held  out,  for  the  best,  not  the^oeapcat, 
managed  turn.  The  cooaequance  was, 
that  in  the  ooucse  of  a  few  yeiirs,  the  pro* 
doetioii  increaaed-in  evwy  way  beyond 
riie  consumptiea,  aad  tkexesuH  of  this 


arti€cial  state  of  things  was  what  now 
happened*— that  we  had  more  than  we' 
wanted,  and  the  surplus  foil  back  on  the> 
country.  The  remedy  for  this  evil,  and* 
in  his  mind  the  only  efiectual  one,  was  to: 
retrograde  from  the  point  of  agricoltnrat: 
eminence,  which  we  occupied,  and  to* 
come  to  one  mure  suited  to  the  ctrcoro-. 
stances  of  our  present  situation.  This 
change,  it  was  said,  would  involve  the: 
ruin  of  a  great  portion  of  the  a^ricuU* 
tural  classes.  He  proftssed  he  did  not: 
think  it  would  be  attended  with  the  dis«< 
astrous  eftcts  pointed  out  by  the  learned 
gentleman  (Mr.  Broogbam)  or  Uie  noble" 
mover.  It  would  be  only  the  removal  o6 
the  last  layer  of  capital  which  bad  been 
applied  to  the  land— the  leasening  of  that 
enormous  expenditure  which  was  resoitedb 
to  in  cultivation— and  the  supply  wouUIr 
soon  accommodate  Itself  to  ttie  demaadjr 
One  instance  of  the  disposition  to  lay  out 
large  sums  in  the  cultivation  of  the  aoil 
he  knew:  it  was  that  of  a  gentleman 
who  assured  him  that  in  one  year  alone^ 
the  manure  for  his  farm  cost  him  IJSOM^ 
Let  not  capital  be  so  expended  in  fu-* 
tore.  It  would  not  of  course  be  pro-r 
ductive  to  the  same  extent,  but  it  would 
produce  as  much  as  was  required.  Tbie 
change  would  no  doubt  throw  consider^ 
able  portions  of  land  out  of  cultivation^ 
but  they  would  be  only  suob  at  wes» 
forced  into  it  during  the  period  wheor 
the  great  stimulus  he  had  notioed  <n>e^ 
rated  upon  the  agriculturist.  OoeeTOdr 
of  retrograding  from  our  high  state  with 
regpeet  to  agriculture  would  be,  that  we 
could  not  perhaps  grow  com  for  a  time 
at  a  remunerating  price;  and  if  cont 
sufficient  were  not  produced  we  must  im«« 
port  again.  From  the  evidence  of  several 
most  intdligent  gentlemen,  who  were  ex# 
aminod  before  the  agricultural  committee^ 
it  appeared  that  wheat  could  not  be  im«$ 
ported  from  the  Baltic,  even  without  daiyi 
under  60f.  the  quarter;  a  very  smaH  dnty 
would  then  be  sufficient  to  raise  it  to  B&u 
here.  Then  to  torn  to  the  state  of  the 
former;  he  would  say  that  the  landlord 
must  rediK:e  his  rents  20  or  SO  percent., 
and  even  more  where  tfaatwaa  notsufficient* 
He  had  done  so  in  his  own  case,  and  he 
thou^t  that  when  lands  rhad  been  raised 
to  such  high  rants  since  1798^  tt  l^uod- 
lords  had  reoeived,  it  waa  natural  that 
they  abould  reduce  them  now  that  circaoK 
steaces  were  altered.  Hepossesaed  land^ 
someof  itpoorandsoneof  itgood;  and 
fromhiaowa  experience  he  would  saythal^ 
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evtnwllbthe  mduc^MM  whiehit  mig)it  ke 
neeenaiy  to  makey  the  slate  of  tlie  liukd* 
load  wooid  be  oontidorably  amolioratedaa 
compared  with- 1792.  It  liad  been  amoDd- 
ed  10  miioh  by  enclosures  aod  other  cir- 
cttmstancesy  that  be  felt  bound  to  state 
that  he  was  not  inclined  to  conplaia  ol 
his  silttation  on  account  of  the  reduction 
of  rents.    When  he  reflected  on  the  in-* 
dnstrioos  habits  of  our  populationt  on  the 
akill  of  our  manufactures,  on  the  energies 
of  ou»artisans»  and  even  on  the  state  of 
our  agriculture,   combined,  as  the  ad- 
watages  to  be  derived  from  them  were, 
with  our  insular  situation,  he  could  not 
ymm  our  general  situation  in  that  gloomy 
)ight  in  which  many  gentlemen  were  ac' 
customed  to  regardit.  He  was  persuaded 
that  there  was  yet  elasticity  enough  in 
the  British  character  to  recover  it  from 
the  pressure  under  which  it  now  laboured. 
It  was  true  the  horizon  was  at  present 
overcast,  that  dark  clouds  lowered  over  it ; 
•but  he  wi^s  happy,  to  say  that  he  perceiv- 
ed, oh  their  margin,  a  tmge  of  sunshine, 
'.that  was  neither  transient  nor  iUusorvy 
•but  was  the  certain  harbinger  of  a  bright 
and  glorious  dav.    When  he  turned  nis 
,eye  from  the  oomestic  relations  of  the 
aationi  to  look  at  its  foreign  connexions 
•^whmi  he  considered  its  inmiense  pos- 
aessions.  in  the  East  Indies*  and  the  in- 
crease of  trade  which  they  had  naturally 
created— when  he. reflected  on  the  pro- 
gress that  we  were  at  present  making  m  the 
Aastem  Archipelago,  and  the  commerce 
ivfaiehmustnaturally  ensue  to  us  from  that 
qoarter— when  he  examined  the  golden 
prospects  that  had  been  recently  opened 
to  our  merchants  by  the  emancipation  of 
South  America,  he  could  not  lit  down 
.10  gloomv  discontent,  nor  view  our  situa- 
tion as  if  it  were  destitute  of  all  hope  and 
consolation.      He  felt  how  incompetent 
he  was  to  explain  or  describe  the  condi- 
tion to  which  the  landed  interest  was  now 
reduced;  but,  notwithstaodiog,  he  con- 
aidered  it  his  duty  to  make  the  observe^ 
Jioos  which  he  had  made,  in  order  tasbow 
bon.  gentlemen,  that  if  they  would  take 
the  trouble  of  inquiring  into  their  situa- 
tioo,  they  would  not  find  the  question  so 
difficult  as  they  expected;  especially  if 
they  took  this  priaaple  as  a  kev  to  the 
explanation  of  it;  namely,  that  toe  exists 
ingdistress  was  but  a  re-action  arising  from 
the  extraordinsnr  stimulus  given  to.agrif 
cnkure  during  the  war.    The  bon.  mem- 
bm  aat  down  amidst  load  cheering. 
•    Mr.  Bsbcn  Prie9  observedi  Uiat  the 


hon.  genttetnan  who  had  just  sat  down, 
had  been  guilty  of  one  very  great  fallacy 
in  his  speech  arising  out  of  his  having  m\^ 
stated  the  arguments  which  had  beea 
vised  by  his  opponents.    There  was  not  a 
single  individual  on  the  Opposition  benches 
who  had  said,  as  the  hon*  gentleman  bad 
stated,  that  the  present  low  prices  of  agri- 
cuiturel    produce   were   caused  by  tha 
weight  of  taxation.     All  that  ihey  bad 
saicT  was  this— that  as  an  extraordinary 
stimulus,  which  had  now  ceased  to  ope-, 
rate,  had  been  given  to  agriculture  durme 
the  war,  and  as  the  cessation  of  it  had 
rendered  it  necessary  to  look  for  somif 
measure  whereby  the  farmer   mighi  be 
enabled  to  grow   his  produce  cheap/ n 
remission  of  taxation  appeared  at  once  tq 
be  the  most  practicable  and  the  most  nalnrel 
proceeding.    He  could  not  avoid  thank-. 
ing  his  noble  friend  for  having  broughit 
the  present  motion  forward,  as  it  would 
enable  the  House  to  determine  what  po« 
licy  it  would  in  future  pursue.    The  plan 
of  the  noble  marquis,  though  the  deve- 
lopement  of  it  had  occupied  much  of  their 
time  on  a  former  evening,  might  be  ver^ 
briefly  explained.    It  consisted  in  a  dimi- 
nution of  expenditure,  to  the  amount  of 
l,400,00(M.  and  a  diminution  of  Uxation 
to  .nearly  the  same  extent.      His  noble 
friend  said,  that  such  relief  was  quite  in- 
adequate to  the  exigencies. of  tbe  case; 
and  had  consequently  adyised,.  tjhatf  still 
greater  reductions  should  t^e  place»  and 
that   the  sinking  fund  should  be  abaA* 
doned  for  a  time.      Both  these  plans 
were  .now  before  the  House^  and  it  be« 
caine  its  duty  to  decide  which  of  them 
was  the  best.      He  concurred  with  his 
noble  friend  in  thinking,   that  the  only 
means  of  affording  immediate  relief  to 
the  country  was  by  diminishing  the  pub- 
lic expenditure,  abandoning  the  sinking 
fund,  and  reducing,  to  that  degree^  the 
pressure  of  taxation.    When  he  talked  of 
diminishing  the  public  expenditure,  he  did 
not  allude  merely  to  the  diminution  of 
the  paltry  stipends  paid  to  clerks  and 
other  inferior  servants  of  the  public ;  be 
meant,  tliat  every  useless  place  should  be 
abolished)  no  matter  what  might  be  the 

Sarliaraentary  influence  of  the  party  who 
eld  it^  or  of  any  of  his  n^ar  relations*  It 
had  been  :said  by  certain  members  of  the 
goyernmoot,  that  all  further  economy  wa4 
impossible.  This  declaration,  however^ 
oom>og  from,  the  quarter  it  did,  oijgbt  tQ 
be  reoeived  with  considerable  dk^nM} 
for  what  nuui  anopgpit  t|iep».did.iMit.  Vfr 
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tfoMtet  their  repMted  <leel«rat]oilf»  during 
fjbe  last  Mision  ibat  all  fknlwr  reductiona 
were  impracticable  ?  Their  late  ceadaei 
had  proved  that  ioine  rediiotione»  even 
§tom  those  establishments  which  they  had 
Ibnnerly defended,  were  practicable;  and 
le  had  little  doubt,  that  if  the  House  in* 
alsted  that  still  farther  reductions  should 
bemadoi  government  would  find  means 
of  making  them,  if  not  in  the  army  and 
the  navy,  at  least  in  the  mode  of  collect- 
ing the  revenue.  With  regard  to  the 
sinking  fund,  he  was  free  to  confess  that 
k  ought  not  to  be  lightly  abandoned.  It 
was  only  from  the  difficulties  of  the  coun- 
try that  he  could  be  induced  to  abandon 
the  sinking  fund.  Under  other  circum- 
atances,  he  would  agree,  not  merely  to 
the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund  of  five  mil- 
lions, but  to  one  of  a  larger  amount*  He 
would  state  the  reasons  why  he  conceived 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  d>andon 
the  sinking  fund  for  a  time.  An  idea  was 
prevalent,  that  the  country  was  no  longer 
able  to  bear  iu  burthens,  and  that  at 
length  It  had  become  nechssary  to  re* 
duce  the  interest  of  the  national  debt. 
He  had  lately  presented  a  petition,  in 
which  such  an  idea  formed  a  prominent 
part,  from  that  part  of  the  country  with 
which  he  was  himself  connected.  The 
petitioners  were  personsof  great  respec- 
tability: if  any  body  had  proposed  to 
thetn  to  take  one  shilling  from  tneir  pri- 
vate creditors,  in  the  manner  that  tney 
wished  to  take  it  from  the  public  creditor, 
they  would  have  scouted  the  proposal  witJi 
indignation.  What  then,  was  tne  reason 
i9hyf  they  prayed  for  a  breach  of  the 
national  engagements?  It  was  to  be 
found  in  the  distress  that  was  raging 
around  them— a  distress  which  they  aU 
felt  to  be  excessive,  and  which  many  of 
Uiem  declared  to  be  overpowering.  It 
was  the  duty  of  pariiament  to  prevent  the 
idea,  to  which  he  had'  just  alluded,  from 
taking  root  in  the  community;  and  the 
best  means  of  doing  so  would  be  by  di- 
minishing the  burthens  of  their  consti- 
tuents, which  would  be  most  easily  effect- 
ed by  abandoning  the  sinking  fi^d  for  a 
ahort  period.  Great  as  had  been  the 
increase  of  the  debt,  still  he  could  not 
deniond,  as  the  resources  of  the  country 
had  mcreased  in  as  great,  if  not  In  a  greater 
proportion;  but  he  did  not  on  thatao- 
eount^l  himself  bound  to  oppose  the  re- 
duction of  our  expenditure;  on  thecon- 
tittry,  he  felt  tilmself  bound  to  carry  -that 
fedttction  as  fer  as  ponlble^  and,  theftfoie, 


he  advised  the  House  to  abandbn  the 
aittldoglhnd  aa  an  lasmediate  ir^ief  io  the 
a^ricmtiiral  interest,  tboogh  not  with* » 
view  of  abandoeiog  it  for  ever. 

Mn  fVUwufi  assured  the  Hoose,  that  «a 
the  question  had  been  so  freouently  deba* 
led,  be  would  confine  himself  to  the  argu* 
meats  which  had  been  urged  that  evening, 
and  to  which  he  wotdd  advert  as -ahortly 
as  possible.  And,  first,  he  would  apply 
himself  to  the  removal  of  two  evroneoua 
statements  which  had  been  made  in  the 
course  of  the  debate.  First,  the  noble 
mover  and  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had 
last  spoken,  said,  that  his  majesty'sminis- 
ters  attributed  Uie  improved  condition  of 
the  manufacturing  interest  of  the  country^ 
to  their  own  measures.  Such  an  assertion 
had  never  been  made.  Secondly,  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  spoke  last  said,  that 
irovernment  declared  last  session  that  no 
further  reduction  of  expendftore  could  be 
accomplished.  This,  too,  he  positive^ 
denied.  All  that  they  said  was,  that  ^the 
reduction  had  at  that  time  been  carried  aa 
far  as  was  consistent  with  the  interests  df 
the  country.  Now,  though  he  waspropa 
red  to  contend,  that  such  an  assertion  on 
the  part  of  ministers  was  perfeotly  correct, 
he  snould  refrain  from  doing  so  at  present 
in  order  to  confine  himself  more  directly 
to  the  question  before  the  House.  It  waa 
true  that  any  member  might  agree  in  the 
necessity  of  pushing  reduction  as  fiur  aa 
possible;  but  it  dm  not  follow  that  he 
would  therefere  agree  in  the  necessity  of 
abolishing  the  sinking  fund,  which  was  a 
question  at  once  dllferent  in  its  nature  and 
greater  in  its  importance,  since  it  involved 
m  it  the  credit  and  good  faith  of  the 
country.  Now,  in  considertng  in  what 
manner  a  reduction  of  expenditnTe  should 
be  effected,  the  House  was  bound  to  oo»- 
sider  two  things— first,  that  the  reduelioii 
should  not  injure  the  efficiency  of  the  effiee 
so  reduced ;  and,  secondly,  that  if  the 
duties  of  it  should  ever  increase,  and  it 
should  become  necessary  to  place  the  office 
on  its  former  establishment,  it  should  not 
occasion  a  greater  expenditure  to  renew 
it  than  had  been  saved  by  the  propooed 
reduction.  As  to  the  observationa  which 
the  noble  lord  had  made  upon  the  civil 
list,  he  begged  leave  to  remind  the  House 
that  there  were  now  charged  upon  it  seve- 
val  pensions  which  had  belBn  conferred  on 
deserving  indiriduals  for  their  conduct 
during  die  war,  and  which  at  the  tiai»  of 
ccmferring  them  had  been  arovoved  by 
parliament.    The  mentioD  of  ohs  dronm- 
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fUnce,  OB  It  ezpTaiiied  theteuon  wby  the 
dvii  list  war  BOW  higher  than  it  had  been 
at  fofmer  periods,  was  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  noble  lord's  attack  upon  it*  To  saj 
that  the  large  civil  list  iwas  one  cause  oif 
our  hesTy  taxation,  was  a  iUlaey  that 
deserved  exposure ;  and,  to  add  to  that 
fiiUacnr  anothery  and  to  sajr  that  taxation 
was  the  cause  of  ali  the  existing  distress, 
was  to  bid  the  nation  look  to  a  reaiission 
•f  taxation  as  the  onlj  means  oi  being 
jelieved  from  it-.  He  trusted,  however, 
that,  as  tbeit^  debates  weve  spread  througl^ 
out  thr  country,  the  country  would  see, 
thal^hoogh  taxation -.was  a  very  great  evil, 
aitfl  it  was  its  duty  to  repay  to  the  credi- 
tor in  tinoeof  peace  the  sums  which  he 
liad  lent  to  it  in  time  of  war  upon  the 
atrength  of  the  national  honour.  The 
House,  however,  was  adced  to  accede  to  a 
Temission  of  taxation,  on  the  ground  that 
Ahesinkinfffund  was  a  fallacy.  Now,  it  ap- 
feared  to  him,  that  the  writerwhohad  been 
^quoted  ar  denouncing  it  for  a  fallacy,  had 

S'ven  move  sanction  to  it  than  any  man-he 
lew.  Dr.  HaaBihon's  objection  to  it  was 
•mora  to  the  two  modes  of  its  operations 
in  time  of  war,  «than  to  the  sinking  fund 
itaelf.  He  would  read  to 'the  House  the 
-opinion  of  Dr.  Hamiiton  on  the  subject, 
•who,  feeline  it  necessary  to  iMj  down  cer/- 
ftaitt  genenu  principles  of  finance,  laid  this 
down  as  one«»*'  that  the  amount  of  the 
revcnoe  raised  in  the  time  of  peace  ought 
te  be  greater  than  the  expense  of  a  peaoe 
^establishment ;  and  that  the  excess  of  the 
-vevenue  atsucha  time  above  the  expendi- 
•ture,  ought  to  be  applied  to  dtmidisfa  the 
national  debt.''  He  likewise  added  in 
-another  place,  that  '^  the  excess  of  revo- 
Bue  above  expenditure  was  the  only  real 
-sinking  fund  by  which  public  debt  can  be 
discharged.''  Such  being  the  opinion  of 
•Dr.  Hamilton  as  to  the  propriety  of  a 
•ainkiiiff  fund  in  the  time  of  peace,  all  that 
4io  (Mr.  Wilmot)  had  to  prove  was,  that 
'a  continuance  of  it  would  be  more  -beoe- 
-ficial.to  the  country  than  a  remission  of 
taxation.  That  remission  of  taxation,  as 
'he  understood  it,  was  principally  to  be 
«ranted  to  the  apricolturists  in  distress. 
Now,  bethought  ithad  been  proved,  that 
<  taxation  was  not  the  cause  of  their  distress ; 
.and  if  such  were  the  case,  remissien  of 
taxation  could  not  be  a  remedy  for  it.  For 
his  own  part,  he  looked  for  relief  only  to 
a  cessation  of  that  violent  re-action  resolt- 
Jing  from  the  extrease  exertion  during  the 
•late  war  in  support  of  the  national  credit, 
'and  d^iance  of  the  nationid  boaoiBri  by 


whieh  onr  mt^mhad  beenfor  a  time  dis- 
located. He  looked  with  ooi^Msnoe  to 
•the  event,  sharing,  as  hedid,  the-opinioDfi 
of  the  hoo.  member  for  Pottaeliogton  and 
othen,  who  contended,  that  the  people  of 
this  oouiktry  would  speedily  ema^  feom 
that  condition  which  was  the  tsoDsequence 
of  their  over^strained  exertmn.  He  waa 
Gonvineed  that  we  possessed  the*e]emenls 
of  prosperity  in  all  the  branches  of  our 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  maaofacturea; 
and  that  the  energies  of  the  country  would 
be  soon  liberated,  and  manlfast  themselvea 
in  every  direction.  If,  however,  at  the 
present  moment,  parliament  had  not  the 
.firmness  to  apply  our  resoarcsa  in  the  mode 
•recommend^  by  hisnoble  friend^f  tliey 
refused  to  secure  a  gradual  diminution  of 
the  debt,  and  abandoned  tbemsehras  to 
$he  despondency  wliioh  some  of  thehon* 
•members  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
seemed  so  desirous  to  inGttlcatOi*-the  fate 
ofthe^untry  would  indeed  behopelesa. 
But ;  of  such  an  event  he  bad  ino  appv^ 
hensioni  He  wished  to  aay  a  veipr  few 
words  on  the  subject  of  the  change  m  the 
value  of  our  currency.  It  had  been  aiw 
gued,  that  the  country  waa  entitled  to 
.claim  a  remission  of  taxation,  in  cooa^ 
quence  of  that  change.  But  the  certaint}r 
of  such  a  ehangewasaswell  known  before 
1819  as  now :  and,  under  those  cinpum- 
^tanees,  the  solemn  sanction  of  the  House 
was  given  to  the  public  creditor.  With 
the  general  view  which  he  entertained  of 
•the  public  resourses,  founded  on  the  main- 
rteoanoe  of  public  credit  by  the  plan  un- 
ifolded  to  the  House  by  his  noble  frlend<-*i 
with  the  multiplied  eneiyiea  which  the 
oountry  possessed,  it  appeared  to  Jum, 
that  there  was  every  praspeot  of  eur 
reaching  a  state  of  gceater  and  sounder 
prosperity  than  any  to  -whioh  we  had 
hitherto  attained.  There  was  vaicb  on 
which  they  had  to  congratulate  theasselvea; 
and  all  that  they  had  <^to  do  was,  to  per- 
severe in  the  coovse  which  a  sense  of  jua- 
tiee  and  honor  prescribed. 

Mr.  T.  Wikan  said,  that  the  remedies 
which  had  been  proposed  by  ministers  had 
not  in  genend  been  deemed  satisfactory ; 
he,  tlierefere,  mi^t  bepardoaed  ifbe  took 
the  liberty  of  throwing  out  another  for  the 
eonaideration  of  parliament.  The  view 
which  he  took  of  the  preaent  dlstrem  was 
not  confined  to  its  e£kcts  on  the  agclcid- 
tural  interest  onlyi  but  upon  Uie  whole 
coamuifiity.  It  had  been  nvowiad,  that  the 
miilieo  and  a  half  of  taxes  that  ii  was  in-* 
tended  to  take  off  would  hardly  rbe  felt  as 


«  relief  by  the  coontrf.  As  tbM  wet  the 
ceie,  the  texee  might  remain  od,  and  the 
prodooe  of  them  to  retenred  for  the  pur- 
potee  which  he  should  shortly  describe. 
He  was  aware  that  one  objection  to  his 
plan  woold  bet  thai  it  savoured  of  mo- 
nopolr ;  but  he  thought  that  to  obtain  a 
femedy  for  the  existing  distresses,  a  fa- 
vourite principle  might  be  for  a  while 
abandoned.  If  the  aTorage  price  of  com 
•were  to  be49s.»  he  would  have  government 
to  employ  agents  to  purchase  up  com  with 
"the  money  he  had  mentioned,  till  the  price 
Tose  to  56$.  The  buying  up  the  com 
whilst  the  average  price  was  ^om  49f.  to 
'559.  would  assist  the  agricultural  interest, 
by  withdrawing  from  the  market  a  super- 
fluous quantity  of  corn*  It  might  be  ob- 
jected, that  this  com  might  be  thrown 
back  Sjpiin  into  the  market.  To  prevent 
any  mischief  arising  from  such  a  circum- 
'  stance,  he  would  not  allow  that  com  to 
be  thrown  back  into  the  market  until  the 
average  price  of  com  amounted  to  6Ss. 
By  that  means,  he  should  leave  lOf.  as 
the  intermediate  price  between  which  com 
could  neither  be  bought  nor  sold  by 
'government ;  and  thus  no  alarm  could  be 
created  by  their  interference  in  the  mar- 
ket. Th»  was  his  view  of  the  subject. 
Ho  thought  it  calculated  to  remove  the 
existing  pressure,  which,  if  it  continued, 
would  throw  all  the  poor  land  out  of  em- 
ploy meat,  and  would  consequently  increase 
'  the  poor  rates,  by  flinging  the  labourers 
npon  them.  Another  advantage  would  be 
this—that  it  would  enable  the  House  to 
-obtain  a  more  accurate  knowledge  than  it 
possessed  at  present,  of  the  extent  of 
growth  in  the  conntry,  and  of  the  relative 
prices  which  existed  between  the  landlord 
and  the  tenant.  Some  persons  might  be 
of  opinion  that  such  a  plan  would  be  at- 
tended by  loss.  He  was  of  a  contrary 
opinion.  Suppose  half  the  com  purchased 
'to  be  lost ;  yet,  as  the  other  half  would 
•have  been  bought  between  50$.  and  55#., 
and  would  not  be  sold  till  the  average 
price  was  above  65$.  there  would  be  a 
profit  of  at  least  8«.  on  each  quarter. 

Mr.  Banke$  said,  that  though  he  was 
aware  that  the  subiect  to  which  the  hon. 
member  who  had  jost  sat  down  had 
alluded,  was  not  altogether  relevant  to  the 
debate,  he  could  not  help  thanking  him 
for  having  mentioned  to  the  house  a  mode 
of  relief  which  he  conceived  to  be  best 
adapted  to  the  distress  of  the  country^ 
There  coidd  be  no  doubt  of  the  general 
psopoeitiop»  tfaau  diniButioiiof  taxation 
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would  afod  some  rdief  $  bat  geBtlenscnf 
wben^they  stated  such  a  fact,  should  not 
forget  the  relative  operation  of  taxation : 
iu  decrease,  while  it  relieved  ooe  class 
might  materially  injure  another,  and  there 
lay  the  fallacy  of  their  argument*  No  man 
could  seriously  contend  for  the  flagnmt 
dishonesty  of  raising  one  class  of  society 
at  the  expense  of  another.  With  regard 
to  the  case  put,  of  the  gentleman  who 
had  a  mortgage  of  12,000/.  a  year  on  an 
estate  worth  at  the  time  20,00(V.  a  year, 
and  who,  it  was  said,  claimed  from  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  en  indemnity 
for  the  loss  he  had  sustained  on  account 
of  the  fluctuation  in  the  imlute  of  money, 
which  he  ascribed  to  the  right  boo.  gen- 
tleman's financial  projects,  and  made  the 
claim  upon  as  valid  %  right,  aa  the  fund^ 
holder  could  assert  for  his  indemnity,  the 
plain  answer  to  such  a  claim  was,  tlwt  the 
public  had  entered  into  nu  engasement 
with  tlie  landholder,  but  they  had  with 
the  fundholder:  from  the  one  they  had 
borrowed  on  the  security  of  the  public 
faith ;  whicb  they  had  not  from  the  other, 
a  circumstance  which  made  the  whole  dif- 
ference between  the  two  cases.  Was  it 
not  a  condition  of  every  loan  contracted 
by  the  country,  that  a  certain  sum,  over 
and  above  the  payment  of  the  specific  io^ 
terest,  should  be  regularly  set  aside  to 
create  an  ultimate  capital  for  the  discharge 
of  the  principal  ?  Would  it  not,  then,  be 
a  flagrant  breach  of  the  public  faith,  to 
say  at  once  that  the  countrv  most  depart 
from  the  principle  on  whii»  it  had,  ever 
since  1792,  borrowed  the  money  ?  Were 
they  prepared  to  act  in  such  ^  manner 
towards  the  pubh'c  creditor,  and  to  aban- 
don, in  a  time  of  peace,  the  project  of 
securing  a  sinking  fund  ?  If  they  once  r^ 
linquished  the  prindple  •  of  maintaining 
that  fund,  under  what  probable  ciroum* 
stances  did  they  imagine  they  could  re*> 
some  it,  if  hereafter,  under  other  cirouas- 
stances,  they  should  deem  it  adviseaUe  to 
alter  their  opinion  ?  Some  gentlemen  he 
was  awsre,  thought  the  principle  of  the 
sinking  fund  a  ralhicy;  but  he,  who  be^ 
lieved  it  to  be  no  fallacy,  was  not  prepared 
to  give  op  a  system  which  he  thought 
would  ultimately  prove  advanta^^eous  to 
the  country.  Etecause  the  principle  had» 
in  some  degree,  been  lost  sight  of  darin|^ 
the  most  expensive  war  in  which  the 
country  had  ever  been  engaged-— so  that 
while  a  saiall  portion  of  the  &bt  was  paitt 
off  with  one  hand,  .a  lai^r  asioiMt  waa 
added  wi|&  the  other— waa  thia  ta  yreMsi 
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tbem  ftom  returoiiig  to  sovad  prinoiiriet 
ift  time  of  peace  and  when  the  country 
was  in  flourishing  circumstances*    If  the 
proposition  of  the  noble  lord  were  adopted* 
was  it  to  be* supposed  that  it  .would  pro* 
dace  no  effect  od  the  funds?     Everv 
fondholder  would  immediately  &el  himself 
aggrieved  and  alarmed :  the  price  of  stocks 
wotddfaliyaod  everyone  would  be  disposed 
ip  remove  his   property  to  a  couotry* 
where  it  could  be  more  secure.    In  the 
sresent  state  of  Europe*  would  it  be  no 
inconvenience  that  British  capital  should 
thus  be  drawn  elsewhere  to  stimulate  the 
industry  of  other  countries?  This  would 
l>e.most  injurious ;  but  this  would  unques- 
tionably be  the  'immediate  effisct  of  doing 
away  the  sinking  fund.  He  would  ask*  was 
ilpoisible  to  suppose,  that  if  the  principle 
of  tho  sinking  fund  were  abandoned,  a  re- 
duetion  of  interest  could  ever  be  effected 
on  any  of  our  stock  ?  He  understood  that 
by  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fond  an  im- 
ntediate  reduction  of  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  one  million  and  a  half  or  thereabouts 
would  tske  olace.    This  was  an  important 
relief;  and  tnis  would  be  afforded  in  such  a 
way>  that  no  man  would  suffer  by  it.    B^ 
abolishing  the  sinking  fund,  public  credit 
would  be  lost— that  public  credit  which 
had  carried  the  country  through  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  late  unexampled  contest; 
and  he  was  convinced  that  instead  of 
giving  permanent  relirf  to  the  suSerers,  it 
would    ultimately  prove   the  meaos   of 
aggravating  their  distress.     As  far   as 
relief  coiild  be  given  by  a  remission  of 
taxation,  consistently  with  the  high  cha* 
racter  which  the  nation  ought  to  maintain, 
he  was   anxious  to  go.    How  far  they 
might  remit  taxes  with  safety,  they  would 
shortly  be  enabled  to  determine.     The 
noble  lord  had  spoken  of  the  large  expen- 
diture for  the  army.    It  was  not  to  be 
supposed,  after  the  great  acquisition  of 
new  colonies  which  had  taken  plaoOi  that 
the  same  establishment  would  do   now 
which  was  considered  sufficient  in  1792. 
These  possessions,  though  they  added  to 
the  general  strength  of  the  empire,  could 
not  be  maintained  without  adaitional  ex- 
penee.    The  proposition  of  the  noble  lord 
pad  been  framed  (not  unfairly  perhaps) 
to  catch  as  m^ny  votes  as  posstole.    He 
couU  wish  his  |wn  Jiad  been  more  dis* 
tintitly  deBocdr    Some  might  tidnk  with 
the  noUe  l<»fid^  thei  ministers  had  not 
gone  far  mfMtthi  .ihoQgli  they  only  wisboi 
•  lediielioii  eriwitfv  to  the  mooeqt  perliapo 
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of  a  milBon  and  a  halt    Would  he  bribff 
the  question  faurly  before  them  ?  Woula 
he  call  on  them  to  decide  on  the  simple 
question,  whether  or  not  in  time  of  peace 
toe  House  was  prepared  to  abandon  the* 
principle  of  the  sinking  fund?  When  it > 
was  seen  what  vigorous  measures  the  ope** 
ration  of  a  sinking  fund  had  enabled  us  to 
adopt  during  the  late  war— ^when  it  was- 
seen  that  every  other  country  was  endeiH 
vouriog  to  imitate  our  ^stem— was  it  noWf^ 
when  tne  difficulties  with  which  we  had 
to  contend,  wtf  e  trifling,  compared  with 
those  wUch  had  heretofore  been  overcome 
— WM  it  now  that  we  were  to  be  so  ap* 
palled  aa  to  give  up  that  principle  in  time 
of  peace,  which  had  carried  us  throogh  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  war.    Unless  he  saw  a 
greater  alteration  in  the  House  and  in  the 
country  than  he  ever  desired  to  see,  such 
a  proposition  could  never  be  adopted.  By- 
some  it  was  complained,  that  loans  obtain*' 
ed  i^n  the  price  of  stock  was  low,  were 
to  be  repaid  nt  a  high  price.    If  it  had  not 
been  engaged  that  each  individual  lending^ 
money  to  the  state  should  be  placed  en  tk» 
footing  on  which  he  now  rested,  on  wh«t 
terms  could  it  be  supposed  aoase  ef  the 
loans  would  have  been  obtained  i  Some  of 
them  were  negociated  when  the  funde 
were  as  low  as  55  or  57 ;  but  what  would 
the  price  have  been  in  this  case  which  he>. 
had   supposed?   They  must  have  gone 
down  to  SO  or  to  20;  for  who  would  have 
cared  to  adTance  money  foie  the  puUioi 
service  at  all,  if  it  bed  beieo  stmoaed  that 
parliament  would  not  keep  fiuto  with  the- 
lender  ?  Those  from  whom  the  loans  had 
been  originally  obtaioedf  were  not  those 
who  would  now  sufier  from  a  breach  of 
good  faith.  Many  pf  them  were  no  longer 
among  us.    Those  who  bad  taken  their 
places  had  not  obtained  their  stock  at  the! 
low  price  paid  by  the  origmal  holders,  of 
it.  Would  It  be  just,  then,  to  despoil  these, 
individuals  of  the  prop^ty  they  had  ae-. 
quired  by  purchases  made  through  theif) 
confidence  m  the  pledges  and  pxpmises  of 
parliament  ?  He  hoped  the  House  woi^d 
take  a  correct  Tiew  of  the  proposition  now. 
before  them.     The  real  qoestwn   was, 
whether  wq  should  have  a  sinking  fund— 
whether  we  should  have  a  surplus  revenuo ; 
and,  having  a  surplus  revenue,  whether  it 
should  be  applied  to  the  extinctionof  the 
debt.    He  again  asserted  the  importance, 
of  maintaining  public  credit  inviolaijs^  and. 
contended,  that  a  suikiog  fuftd  maiatiiBed 
through  the  peftoe,  would  enable  ostomeetv 
imder hotter  drcninstanfleib  9»j  fnliiro  war^ 
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Xa  Timneg  Mid»  tbal  in  rigiiig  to> 
folloip  the  hmugeatleman  who  iMt  spoke, 
he  bed  to  cJcim  tlie  patience  of  ibe  House, 
while  he  stated  the  reasons  which  influ- 
eooed  him,  en  the  preseiit  occasion,  to 
diparl  from  the  opinions  he  had  long 
eotertaiifed  in  the  course  of  his  political 
liih,  upon  this  particular  subject  ef  the^ 
siahidg  fund,  lie  shouhl  have  left*  the 
JHeuae-  ea  that  night  most  rekictaatly 
werei  he  deemed  to*  give  a  silent  vote^ 
under  sufb  oircomstaacte«  He  was  pre* 
pwed  at  the  outset  m  be'  visited  with 
mmvf  species  of  attack  for  the  opiniooS' 
ho  was  abeel  to*  deliver.  Afker  the  treat* 
DMnt  his  boo.  andkamed  friend  (Mr. 
Braugbam)  had  rcceiired  for  delivermg 
his  aentimeots  {  after  he  had  been  abused, 
mud  vilified,  and  charged  with  being  pre- 
pared  t»  do  this  and  do  that^  taking  ad^ 
vantage  of  a'  period  of  public  distrsss,  be 
(Mr.  T.)  canld  have  little  reaion  to 
hope  that  he  could  escape  after  the  de> 
livery  of  his  opinions  upon  what  was 
oatledr  mosl  perversely  called,  e  siokbg 
liuuli^  The  hon.  oentleman  who  spoke 
last  seemed  to  think  that  he  also  had  oeen 
exposed  to  much  miaconoeption  and  mis- 
espMieatation:  pomibly  he  had  been,  it 
was  Hhat  to<  which  they  were  aU  liable, 
and  few  men  had  escaped  through  public 
Ufa  without  their  slmre.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleoum  had  propoied  in  the  coune  of  the 
last  session,  an  addcets  respecting  eco- 
nomy and  aatrenchment;  and  had  ob« 
tamed  diar  credit  of  then  acUng  from  the 
cooviotien  of  his  own  impressions  uid 
ittdependent  of  the  government ;  but  this 
night'  it  came  out,  from  what  had  fallen 
ft«m  theriflht  hen.  gentleman-  (Mr.  Ro« 
biosou),  that  to  the  government  the 
whote  credit  of  the  hon.  gentleman's 
^Mr.  Bankes)  proposition  was  due ;  and 
ttiathe  whom  the|r  were  wont  to  consider  as 
tSie  Nestor  of  wisdom  and  independence 
on  subjects  of  economy,  bad,  on  the 
dccation  alluded  to,  acted  merdy  es  the 
mouth-piece  of  his  majesty's  Treasury. 
The  riffht  hen.  gentlsman  had  freely  and 
candidly  avowed,  that,  in  tnith,  the  pro- 
position came  from  ^ovemmrat,  and  that 
diey  took  full  credit  for  its  adoption.*^ 
On  tbe  subject  of  the  prevailing  agrlouU 
turni  distress,  and  the  remedial  measures 
which  the  prisent  crisis  called  for,  he 
dtould  eanrlain  directly^  why  he  was  now 
ready  to  depart  ft'om  the  liiw  of  conduct 
i^chhe  had  before  pursued,  when  the 
sinking  find  was  ulked  at  He  would, 
Moivevcri  in  the^fim  mscanoa^ramaiky  that 


from  theicfiarse  which  this  debate  had 
taken,  tiie  right  hon.  gentleman's  conduol 
was  not  quite  of  a  piece  with  his  wish  t» 
be  the  champion  of  administratioa.    Waa 
it  the  plan  of  tlie  noble  lord  opposite  they 
were  now  discussing?    If  it  was,  why 
did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  deviate  from 
the  old  plan  he  propounded  in  his  resolu«- 
tions,  wmch  went  to  establish  a  principle 
of  specific  Induction,  instead  of  adopting: 
the  noble  lerd!!a  motion  oa  a  former  night, 
wfaich^  mersly  called  for  papers  that  iio«» 
body  objected  to  ?  He  had  heard  nothing 
tO'ttight  of  die  loan  of  ^kfiOOfiOOL    Perw 
haps   that   part  of  the  plan  bad  been 
abandoupedby them,- like  then  preceding 
one^  and  that  they  were  new  only  ta 
direct  their  attention  to  flnandal  arrange- 
ments^ Then,  as  to  their  financial  system, 
he  should  say,  on  the  best  and  most  dis* 
passionate  consideration  which  he   had 
been  enaUed  to  give  it,  that  they  could 
no  longer  act  towards  this  sinking  fund. 
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aa  they  called  it,  in  the  wir|r  he  had  pre« 
viously  thought  they  could.  Ue  had  aU 
ready  avowed  that  bo  had  departed  firomr 
his  old  opinion :  he  did  not  see  why  the 
subject  of  the  sinking  fund  shouki  not  be 
dispassionatdy  considered,  or  why  any* 
man  should  be  hdd  up  to  opprobrium  fop 
dellveving  his  honest  sentiments  upon  it; 
He  must  repeat,  that  if  penons  who  en-* 
tertained  adverse  opinions  upon  such  » 
subject  were  to  be  abused  and  misrepre- 
sented for  those  opinioos;  if  party  prm- 
ciples  and  party  motives  were  to  be 
ascribed  to  them,  and  selfish  views  iro« 
puted,  when  they  honestly  and  manfully 
avowed  their  sentiments,  it  would  be  idle 
to  provoke  discussion  in  that  Houses 
He^  however,  would  not  be  deterred  ft'oio 
honestly  discharging  his  duty,  and  he 
hope4  nt  least  they  would  acquit  him  of 
harbouring  unfttir  motives  when  he  osme 
to  such  Br  discussion.  He  did  not  think 
that  the  question  of  the  sinking  fund  wsa 
distinctly  understood  by  the  majority  of 
the  gentlemen  who  heard  him;  and  the 
sooner  they  cahnly  brought  their  minds 
to  Consider  it,  the  bettdr;  for  they  must 
give  him  leave  to  say,  that  before  the 
noble  lord's  plan  could  be  carried  into 
execution  (and  that  day,  he  imagined, 
was  not  far  distant,)  the  question  most 
regularly  come  before  4hefn ;  for,  in  order 
to  give  practical  elect  to  the  intentions 
of  Ministers,  as  developed' in  that  plan  of 
apj^tng  the  5^000,00(b.,  they  mast  re» 
peal  the  provisions  of  several  existing 
acts  of  parliament.    That  must  be  4one^ 
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avidi  Aereforei  cotisMer  fiie  inatter  they 
mM^i  without  tnoch  forther  delay.  The 
slttking  fundi  to  speak  in  round  numbers 
-^nd  h^  did  not  think  the  Chahcelior 
of  the  Eiichequer  would  quarrel  with  him 
oiie  way  or  other  about  half  a  million — 
amouffted  tb  17>009i000/.  Of  that  amount 
UfiOOfiOIOi.  must  be  appli^  to  the  cor* 
TbAt  service  of  the  country,  which  left 
5|000,000^.  only  of  surplus  above  the 
expenditure  of  the  country.  Substantively 
thikt  wiis  the  operatiob  of  the  present 
aittkfn^  fuild^l2,000|00tf.  out  of  the 
lt>O0O»OOO/.,  were,  as  he  had  already 
silited,  absorbed  by  the  expenditure,  in 
oi^def  to  prevent  fresh  loans.  By  the 
original  eonstruttlon  of  a  clause  in  the 
acit,  whidh  clause  was  brou|;ht  in  by  his 
late  right  faoh.  friefid,  Mi*.  Fox,  the  eom- 
lAissioners  fof  mdri&ging  the  sinking  fund 
were  etnpow^r^d  to  subscribe  towards 
the  ioati  bf  th^  yeat  such  portion  as  they 
abould  deem  adtisable  from  the  funds- 
ifiti\iited  to  their  care«  It  was  of  course 
dooteniplatedi  that,  during  moments  of 
particular  emergency,  pending  the  opera« 
tions  of  war-,  such  sums  might  not  only 
with  safety^  but  advantage,  be  applied  by 
thb  eommrisstoners ;  but  nobody  ever 
dreamed  that  in  time  of  peate  a  minister 
aliould  tirke  to  large  a  sum  as  would  at 
dnce  destroy  the  whole  natural  operation 
of  the  sinking  fund  itself.  When  this 
was  done,  could  any  thing  be  more  ab<» 
■drd  thiin  to  Continue  the  whole  apparatus 
0^  that  sinking  fund,  as  if  it  were  opera« 
tilre  according  to  the  original  intention  of 
ito  founder?  Was  all  tne  machinery  of 
ihanaging  loans,  and  all  the  expenfditure, 
attendant  upon  complicated  movements, 
to  be  still  continued  on  a  seale  as  if  the 
sinking  fund  were  really  17,000,000/., 
when  in  plain  figures  it  was  only 
5^006,000/.?  He  saw  in  the  papers  on 
tire  table  a  sum  of  19,0001.  charged  by 
the  Bank  for  interest  on  leans.  Was 
this  eonnected  with  the  machinery  of  the 
inking  fund?  Having  seen  the  item  of 
charge,  he  iderely  mentioned  it  as  a  sum, 
iHy  doubt,  capable  of  beine  satisfactorily 
MpHuDed.  But  this  cumbrous  plan  of 
^i^fittg  on  ft  sinking  fund,  when  the  real 
^Tpffut  was  stf  small,  compared  with  the 
nominsay  was  in  fact  to  threw  ddsi  tn  the 
^gy  of  the  cdnntry-^it  was  expensive  as 
^vM  lis  QAneeeiiiafy^He  passed  by  what 
1^  dt»iye  in  1802,  and-  came  id  the  ma- 
tertalaherttlieii in  the  sinking  fund,  when, 
m  1«|3,  the  ^reseilt  Chancellor  of  fhe 
Sstchequer  had,  W  he  (Mfn  T.)  ihttt 
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thdught)  Ihid  tiotont  hhnds  upon  the 
security  which  this  sinking  fund  was 
intended  to  afford  for  the  ultimate  re* 
demption  of  the  national  delH.  Hd  theft 
assigned  a  reason  for  what  he  had  done« 
which  was  dot  exactly  of  a  piece  with 
that  which  he  assigned  on  the  present 
occasion.  The  right  hon*  geiitteman's 
former  apprehension,  when  he  laid  violent 
hands  upon  the  sinking  fund,  waS|  that  if  it 
was  permitted  to  go  on  as  it  was  €ien  ac- 
cumulatingf  it  would  give  the  country 
too  much  belief  [a  laugh]  ;  Imd  he  new ' 
said,  that  if  it  was  not  permitted  to  go 
on,  the  country  would  havis  no  etenhial 
relief.  In  ISIS^  the  amdUni  of  taxen 
was  at  such  a  height^  that  the  right  hon. 
gijntleman  fduhd  it  inconvenient  to  press 
any  further  burthen  upon  the  people, 
notwithstanding  the  comraereial  buatle  of 
the  times  for  it  was  erie  of  the  odd 
peculiarities  of  the  tasi  wan  that  cofn- 
merce  flourish^  ifiefe  during  its  cdo- 
tinuance  than  it  did  afterwards;  but^ 
notwithstanding  the  ebmmerdal  bustle  of 
that  day,  the  right  hon.  gentlemitn  re* 
frained  frdM  pressing  new  taxes.  Theft 
came  his  prcjeet  for  touehtng  the  sinking 
fund :  he  said^  fopsooth|  that  its  am«^nt 
assumed  ah  alarming  appearance ;  he 
was  afraid,  to  use  the  expressioh  of  a 
friend,  thai  the  country  would  awake  one 
morning  anad  the  people  dll  of  a  sudden 
find  that  they  were  withotit  a  debt  on  their 
back  [a  laugh].  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  no  rea^n  to  frighten  himself 
with  such  an  apprehension;  his  alarm 
was  quite  visionary.  Then  he  came  down 
and  said,  he  had  got  a  daintt  device — 
a  mode  of  cancelling  stock,  by  putting 
aside  one  sum,  and  taking  out  in  a  par- 
ticular way  another,  by  which«  in  plahK 
fact,  the  sinking  fund  lost  7,OO0,O0M. 
a  year  of  its  amount.  This  was  breaking 
in  with  a  vengeance  upon  the  plan  for 
the  eventual  redemption  of  the  debt: 
it  was  deprivhig  it  of  the  coEOpound 
efficacy  which  was  to  give  such  force  to 
its  accumulation.  The  result  of  the 
whole  of  the  promises  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  now  for  so  long  ei 
period  heM  out,  was  simply  this— he  had 
said  to  the  fundholders,  « Though  ^od 
will  be  under  some  difficuHy  fbr  the  first 
ten  years  of  this  term  of  twenty,  yet  At 
last  ten  wfll  be  sueh  as  you  never  sa^  in 
all  yotar  days ;  after  the  period  of  your 
troubles,  wiH  come  your  day  of  reconn 
pense  and  retributioh.  Only  see  haw 
we^  the  thing  wtH  iMue  t  wiihtHit  sayinir 
•     2  Q 
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any  thiDg  at  all  aboat  compound  interest, 
money.will  roU  back  upon  you  faiter  than 
ever  it  left  you^"  This  was  the  proposi- 
tion of  the,r}ght  hen.  gentleman;  but, 
just  as  the  stockholder  was  looking  for 
the  recompense  and  retribution  that  had 
been  promised,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
was  sure  to  come  forward^  and  calmly  tell 
him,  that  now  there  was  an  end  of  every 
thing  which  he  had  before  held  out  with 
re^ct  to  the  sinking  fund— ^n  end  of 
his  overwhelming  rcturnsi  an  end  of  his 
compound  interest,  an  end  of  the  whole 
scheme  [a  laugh].  Afler  this,  was  it 
be  (Mr.  T.j  who  turned  his  back  upon 
the  sinking  fund,  or  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters who  turned  theirs  ?  Certainly  it  was 
not  himself;  because  the  best  proof  that, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  himself,  it  was  altogether  a 
measure  that  would  not  bear  the  light 
was  this — ^when  he  (Mr.  T.)  moved  in 
that  House  that  it  be  referrea  to  a  select 
committee  to  inquire  and  report  how  far, 
under  the  law  as  it  then  stood,  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Crown  could  be  justified  in 
committing  infractions  upon  the  Binkins 
fund,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposed 
the  motion.  He  shrunk  from  the  propo- 
sition ;  and  yet  the  same  right  hon.  gen* 
tleman  now  before  him,  was  the  very  per- 
son who  had  in  effect  destroyed  that 
sinking  fund.  It  was  rather  too  much 
for  him  at  that  time  of  day,  and  in  his 
place  in  parliament,  to  be  told  that  if 
he  contended  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
sinking  fund,  he  was  doing  a  public  mis- 
chief.  He  had  stated  to  the  House  what 
were  the  grounds  of  his  opinion ;  but  it 
was  proper  that  he  should  alsp  state,  tbat 
in  the  time  of  even  his  greatest  political 
l^Mtility  to  the  late  Mr.  Pitt  (an  hostility 
which  he  might  have  sometimes  expressed 
too  strongly,  though,  it  never  was  of  a 
personal  character),  he  had  always  given 
him  credit  for  his  sinking  fund  ;  but  the 
House  would  observe  that  was  the  sinking 
fund  of  Mr.  Pitt,  not  the  modern  one. 
That  was  a  sinking  fund  which  arose,  not 
from  taxes  purposely  imposed  for  its 
establishment,  but  from  a  fond  of  one 
million  sterling  of  a  clear  surplus  revenue 
over  the  expenditure.  Mr.  Pitt  showed, 
that,  after  every  item  had  been  considered 
and  disposed  of  connected  with  the  pub- 
lic income  and  expenditure,  there  was 
a  clear  surplus  to  that  amount  capable  of 
being' 8o  applied.  Into  the  merits  of  that 
measure,  he  should  not  then  enter.  Mr. 
Pitt  always  contended  that  tiiere  was  such 


a  fund ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan  that  there  waa 
not.  Mr.  Pitt  replied  to  the  objections 
of  the  latter,  that  be  could  show  the 
House  that  there  was  a  clear^  actual,  and 
obvious  surplus  of  revenue  that  might 
be  most  beneficially  applied  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  national  debt,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  compound  interest.  Without  dis- 
cussing whether  Dr.  Price's  was  the  best 
scheme  that  could  have  been  devised,  (and 
whether  it  was  or  not,  he  did  not  know)  he 
had  never  refused  to  do  justice  to  Mr. 
Pitt  for  bringing  such  a  measure  forward. 
In  the  year  1792,  it  was  first  proposed, 
that  a  portion  of  every  future  loan  should 
be  reserved  and  set  apart,  in  order  to 
effect  its  redemption,  by  the  operation  of 
compound  interest,  within  a  limited  period 
of  time.  It  was  this  very  measure,  which. 
caused  a  most  lamentable  accident  tobefall 
the  late  lord  Thurlow,  for  they  turned  him 
out  of  the  chancellorship  for  opposing  it 
PA  laugh. J  Very  different  from  either  of 
these  measures  was  the  sinking  fund  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  opposite.  Where, 
was  it  ?  Could  any  one  tell  him  where  it 
was  in  the  years  1818,  1819,  1820,  or. 
1821  ?  Where  would  it  have  been  in  1822, 
were  it  not  for  the  reductions  which  had 
been  forced  upon  ministers?  From  the 
speech  of  the  noble  marquis  the  other 
evening,  gentlemen  seemed  to  run  away 
with  an  idea,  that  we  had  a  clear  growing 
produce  of  the  consolidated  fund  of 
5,000,000/.  But  the  fact  was  not  so.. 
The  real  surplus  was  only  2,600,000/.  By . 
the  estimate,  indeed,  it  was  5,'000,000if. 
The  house  would  observe  how  much  of 
this  came  under  the  head  of  contemplated 
retrenchments ;  and  without  any  wish  to 
weaken  the  statement  made  by  ministers,* 
he  would  caution  hon.  gentlemen,  that 
though  these  estimates  were  extremely 
moderate  now,  it  did  not  follow  that  they 
would  be  so  in  the  course  of  the  next  year 
or  two.  This  fit  of  retrenchment,  although 
it  had  just  manifested  itseli  pretty  strongly, 
was  one  that  might  not  last  for  ever.  He 
should  be  glad  to  know  why  these  reduc- 
tions had  not  been  made  before :  why  so 
many  sessions  had  been  allowed. to  elapse, 
without  realizing  this  advantage  ?  If  tney^ 
had  been  made  when  they  ought  to  have, 
been  made,  we  should  have  had  6,000,000/. 
in  our  pockets,  and  2,000^000L  less  of 
taxation  to  pay.  But  said  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  there  was  nothing  selfish  or 
unhandsome  in  the  way  in  which  ministers 
now  came  forward  with  their  plans  of 
retrenchment    or  economy.     Now,    het^ 
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(Mr.  T.)  thought  otherwise,  and  that  they 
bad  proved  themselves  anxious  to  preserve 
their  patronage  up  to  the  very  last  moment. 
As  it  appeared  to  him,  the  whole  of  the 
growing  prosperity  of  the  country  (not 
wishing  by  this  statement  to  undervalue 
the  exertions  of  ministers,  or  to  underate 
the  extent  of  the  savings  effected,  it  being 
iiir  from  his  wish  to  create  a  gloomy  or 
despondent  feeling  in  the  country ),  the 
enure  improvement  in  last  year's  revenue 
had  been  one  million.  That  was  the 
amount  of  increase  and  no  more.  The 
rest  of  the  noble  lord's  statement  was  de- 
rived from  other  quarters,  but  he  was  wil- 
ling to  take  the  matter  upon  the  showing 
of  ministers  themselves ;  and  he  then  found 
that  they  had,  in  round  numbers,  a  surplus 
of  five  millions ;  one  half  of  that  sum  ari- 
sing from  the  revenue,  and  the  other  from 
savings.  Why,  then,  the  clear  question 
BOW  to  be  discussed  was,  whether  or  no  a 
nan  committed  an  offence  by  saying  that 
he  preferred  to  have  that  surplus  carried 
to  one  side  of  the  account  rather  than  to 
the  other.  Now,  if  he  bad  established  any 
thing,  it  was  this— that  the  sinking  fund 
had  been  so  completely  annihilated  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  himself,  that, 
whether  the  surplus  was  5,(K)0,000/.  or 
10,000,000/.,  its  application  must  be  now 
a  new  proceeding  altogether.  He  had  to 
consider  what  was  the  most  proper  method, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  country  of  apply- 
ing that  sum  of  five  millions.  The  amount 
of  these  five  millions  was  obviously  not  in- 
tended to  be  progressive ;  for  there  was 
an  end  to  the  great  principle  of  compound 
interest:  -and  he  was  therefore  entitled  to 
consider  that  this  question  of  the5,000,000/. 
was  one  which  now  belonged  to  that 
House  to  dispose  of  ,as  respected  the  ap- 
plieation  of  the  money.  In  what  he  had 
to  offer  on  this  subject,  the  house  should 
not  have  any  reason  to  complain  of  his 
want  of  candour.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
what  was  the  noble  lord's  plan  ?  Under 
that  plan  the  five  millions  would  be  annu- 
ally employed  by  the  commissioners  for 
the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  in  the 
purchase  of  stock  ;  and  that  stock  so  re- 
deemed, and  furnishing  an  interest  of  five 
per  cent.,  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  par- 
liament; that  was,  he  presumed,  it  would 
be  employed  in  aid  or  addition  to  the 
taxes*  In  six  years  the  operation  of  this 
plan,  according  to  the  noble  lord's  theory, 
would  reduce  thirty  millions  of  the  debt. 
The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  here  inti- 
nated»  that  be  had  computed  the  amount 
of  redemption  at  S9;000|OCO/. 


Mr.  Tierfieif  did  not  object  to  the  noble 
lord's  correction,  and,  as  he  was  fond  of 
round  numbers,  he  would  say  40,000,000/. 
^hat  he  meant  to  contend  was,  that  at 
the  end  of  six  years  the  result  would  be 
this— (and  let  the  house  observe,  he  was 
then  speaking  of  the  progress  of  the 
sinking  fund  as  described  by  the  noble 
lord)— that  they  would  have  reduced  the 
debt  by  the  amount  of  40,000,000/.,  and 
taxes  by  the  amount  of  12,000,000/.  But 
then,  what  was  to  happen  at  the  end  of 
these  six  years?  Suppose  diere  shotdd 
then  be  a  war  (and  such  a  case  had  been 
imagined,  and  even  put  by  his  majesty's 
ministers),  we  should  begin  that  war  with 
a  debt  of  760,000,000/.;  and  this  too 
after  a  lapse  of  thirteen  years  of  peace* 
He  took  the  case  as  it  haa  been  put ;  but 
thirteen  years  were  much  beyond  the 
average  duration  of  those  periods  of  peace 
which  this  country  had  hitherto  enjoyed* 
We  should  have  relieved  ourselves  at  the 
end  of  six  years,  by  this  plan,  from 
1,200,000/.  of'^taxes,  and  reduced  the  debt 
within  what  he  supposed  would  be  called 
the  moderate  compass  of  760,000,000/.  [A 
laugh.]  But  how  did  ministers  arrive 
even  at  this  result  ?  By  having  laid  on 
3,200,000/.  of  additional  taxes  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  war.  At  the  end  of 
thirteen  years  of  peace,  it  would  be  true 
that  we  had  forty  millions  less  of  debt ;  but 
it  would  be  equally  true  that  our  burdens 
had  been  increased  by  two  millions.  Was 
it  too  much  then  for  him  to  say,  that  this 
did  not  hold  out  a  very  encouraging  pros- 
pect? He  was  sure  that  no  man  beard 
him  who  did  not  consider  this  statement 
with  something  like  disappointment  and 
dismay ;  and,  if  he  possessed  any  reflec- 
tion, it  could  not  be  otherwise.  It  was 
not  necessary  for  him  to  allude  more  par- 
ticularly to  what  must  be  the  real  ope- 
ration of  the  noble  lord's  plan ;  but  he 
had  omitted  to  state  what  would  be  its 
probable  effect  upon  the  interest  of  money, 
in  consequence  of  the  intended  alteration 
in  the  5  per  cents.  It  seemed  to  him  a 
very  amazing  thing,  that  the  noble  lord 
the  other  night  should  have  brought  for- 
ward this  project,  instead  of  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer.  He  could  not 
conceive  the  reason  of  such  a  dereliction 
of  duty,  because  this  was  a  dry  subject  of 
finance,  very  foreign  from  those  topics 
upon  which  the  noble  lord  was  accus- 
tomed to  enlarge.  But,  upon  a  little 
reflection,  the  reason  was  obvious,  for  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  brought  forward 
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the  same  scheme  jusi  four  yetrs  ago. 
The  right  hon.  gentleraaQ  had  actually 
employed  nearly  the  same  form  of  word* : 
he  expected,  he  said,  (h&t  there  would  be 
an  available  surplus  of  4!»000,000/. ;  and 
declared  that  shocks  were  so  rapidly  im- 
proving, that  he  hoped  the  interest  on 
public  securities  would,  in  a  few  years, 
bli  to  S  per  cent.  Fof  the  accuracy  of 
this  statement,  he  begged  to  refer  hon. 
gentlemen  to  those  records,  which,  by 
some  accident  or   other  were  kept,  of 

Eroceedings  in  that  house.  The  right 
on.  gentleman  had  exuliingly  said,  in  the 
year  1818,  that  the  Bank  would  then 
shortly  resume  cash  payments,  that  the 
funds  would  improve,  that  interest  would 
be  lowered,  and  that,  in  short,  every  thing 
would  thenceforth  go  on  aurprisinely  weU 
indeed,  but,  in  1819,  he  came  £>wn  to 
parliament  to  ask  for  3,000,000^.  of  new 
taxes.  For  his  own  part,  he  doubted 
whether  the  sinking  fund  would  ever  pro- 
duce those  effects  which  were  anticipated 
from  it.  Had  lie  no  doubt  on  this  head, 
lie  would  still  say,  that  if  the  funds  were 
to  be  raised  by  artificial  meaniu  the  sinking 
fund  would  be  not  a  benefit  hut  a  detri- 
ment to  the  public.  The  hon.  member 
for  Portarlington  had  already  said  truly, 
that  any  operation  on  the  public  funds, 
produced,  as  it  were,  by  force,  could  not 
affect  the  general  rate  of  interest.  The 
general  capital  of  the  country  could  only 
be  affected  by  the  dealings  or'speculations 
of  those  who  possessed  it.  Although 
Government  should  run  up  the  stocks,  the 
ordinary  rate  of  interest  would  not  be 
superseded  by  that  circumstance.  He 
thought,  that,  if  the  sinking  fund  were 
done  away  with  to-morrow,  the  large  as- 
semblage of  persons  wt^o  were  already 
invited  to  meet  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer would  be  too  numerous  for 
Palace-yard  to  contain.  He  did  not 
believe  that  if  the  plan  of  the  noble  lord 
was  then  and  there  submitted,  the  meeting 
would  be  perfectly  useless.  The  indivi- 
duals whom  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was 
to  meet  were  just  as  qui^k  and  as  discri- 
minating in  their  calculations  as  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  himself;  and  if  any  tiling 
should  intervene  to  make  it  worth,  their 
while,  they  would  to-morrow  be  just  as 
anxious  to  run  the  stocks  down,  as  they 
^^ere  now  to  run  them  up.  It  was  curious 
U|Nerve  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
^wayg  extremely  intent  on  raising 
Co  of  the  funds ;  and  it  was  also  to 
^i^vcd,  that  the  right  hpo.  gentkiWi 


when  he  wished  to  know  whfi^  fup  propei 
to  be  dope  for  the  good  of  fhe  cquatrvt 
never  sent  for  the  member  for  SuffioJk, 
Norfolk,  or  Yorkshire,  or  any  other  of  tha 
country-gentlemen,  as  they  were  t^|^ed  \ 
hut  he  was  accustomed  to  send  for  one  or 
two  merchants  from  the  city — for  on^  op 
two  of  the  monied  men,  or  for  soma  gen^ 
tleman  of  another  religion.  [A  laiigh.} 
Without  meaning  any  reflection  on  t&m» 
it  must  be  supposed  that  they  had  a  littla 
eye  to  their  own  interests  surely  |  a  laugh]  « 
and  sometimes  without  their  even  being 
aware  of  the  fact.  A  gentleman  who  iive<i 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Royal  Exchanga 
would  naturally  feel  anxious  to  avorreachu 
in  the  way  of  bargain  and  sale,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  u  possible.  The  rights 
hon.  gentleman,  always  ready  to  raiscf  U^ 
stocks,  often  said  **  See  how  we  are  fiou-t 
rishing  ;'*  and  the  bouse  had  had  that  day, 
or  would  have  in  the  course  of  half  aa 
hour,  a  glowing  account  of  the  ^nancea. 
But  the  house  would  recollect  th|it  they 
had  heard  a  similar  account  in  the  year 
1818:  he  begged  they  would  also  re- 
member  what  had  happened  ^^  the  year 
1819,  and  not  make  themselves  too  sqrci 
that  the  game  thing  might  not  happen  uk 
1823.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  bad  been, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  deceived ;  and 
he  might  be  equally  deceived  hereafter* 
There  was  one  deception  which  beseemed 
to  labour  under  evidently,  and  that  regar-* 
ded  the  interest  of  money.  The  high 
price  of  stock,  growing  out  of  the  increase 
of  the  property  of  the  country,  was  not  the 
cause  of  lowering  the  interest  of  money, 
but  the  effect.  Stock  being  raised  by 
natural  means,  furnished  in  itself  a  natural 
proof  that  interest  must  generally  be  re- 
duced. He  had  been  astonished  to  hear 
an  hon.  gentleman  assert,  that  if  the 
sinking  fund  were  taken  away,  much 
money  would  be  sent  out  of  the  country. 
Now  he  TMr.  T.)  had  meant  to  argue 
exactly  the  other  way.  Money  waa 
sent  out  of  the  country  every  dajr,  in 
consequence  of  that  fund,  and  of  the 
other  projects  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man. Million  after  million  had  left  the 
kingdom,  precisely  because  the  right  hon, 
gentleman  had  tried  to  lower  the  interest 
of  money.  Did  he  believe  tfiajb  he  cpuji4 
have  that  interest  one  thing  here,  am) 
another  elsewhere  ?  Did  he  suppose  thai 
to  a  capitalist,  Holland,  France,  f^  £ng-% 
land  were  not  one  great  BoyaL  Bxohange; 
and  tliat,  provided  he  oouI4  advan- 
tageously invest  hia  capiital,  he  cared  wA 
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Hear  any  more  clamour  from  them :   1m 
only  hoped  that  there  would  be  do  mora 
county  meetings;  and  that  hethouldhear 
no  more  fine  speeches  from  gentlemen  on 
the  embarrassments  of  the  landed  into* 
rests.    How  was  the  satisfaction  of  gen- 
tlemen to  be  accounted  for  ?    How  easy, 
in  the  opinion  of  such  men,  was  confusioa 
avoided  and  distress  relieved,  when  a  re« 
\  ductioQ  of  Is.  a  bushel  on  the  tax  on  mall 
was  held  as  a  signal  cure.    To  such  gen- 
tlemen, if  such  there  were  in  that  House, 
it  would  appear  that  thb  country,  dis« 
tracted  and  nearly  ruined,  was  all  the 
time  they  so  described  it,  within  one  shiU 
ling  the  bushel  on  the  malt  tax,  of  a  state 
of  ease  and  prosperity.— He  would  now 
sa^  a  word  with  respect  to  the  operation 
of  the  sinking  fund  proposed  by  the  noble 
lord.    It  was  suggested  by  bis  learned 
friend  (Mr.  Brougham),  that  the  sinkiM 
fund,  instead  of  £»ing  applied  as  pointea 
out  by  the  noble  lord,  should  be  applied 
in  aid  of  the  burthen  of  taxes.  He  igr^ed 
entirely  in  the  opinion  of  his  lewmed 
friend :  he  was  for  relieving,  without  ddaj 
the  distresses  of  the  country,  by  the  meaoe 
that  presented   themselves.    But  was  il 
from  that  to  be  inferred,  that  his  learned 
friend  or  himself  wished  to  ruin  puUie 
credit-— wished  to  strip  the  Treasury  of 
every  shilling  it  contained  ?   No,  as  far  as 
he  was  himself  concerned,  and  he  mighl 
say  the  same  for  his  learned  friend,  be  waa 
a  sincere  friend  to  the  public  creditor^ 
and  wished  to  preserve  saCred  theengafs^ 
roents  of  the  country.  His  learned  fneed 
had  been  unfairly  treated.    His  ol^ecil 
was  to  relieve  agricultural  distress:  but 
his  meaning  was  tortured  and  misrepieir* 
sented.      Gentlemen  were  teld— <<  is  is 
clear  some  mysterious  object  labours  in. the 
mind  of   the  learned  gentleman,    seme 
object  injurious  to  public  credit— -soose 
object  which  cannot  bear  the  light."  Such 
was  the  construction  put  upon  the  worda 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  but  he  was 
sure  that  the  motives  and  the  object  ef 
his  learned  friend  would  bear  a   more 
steady  light — a  more  strict  inquiry  than 
the  views  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  that  House.    It  was  his  opinion^  thai 
mor^  substantial  good  would  be  effeeted 
by  applying  the  ainking  fund>.  iu)  aid  af 
UMMtioe^.  which  would  give  immadiala 
f^(  dm  bj^  applying  tbanftuid  leararda 
tibia  Kfdemptiea  of  the  debt,    f^  Hm 
pl^s^of  the  «obl»lpjid,  thejv  woid&deiMt 
tim  adv^Riagp  qf  sedmeing  the,  fire  par 
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one  halfpenny  whether  the  funds  were 
English,  French,  or  Dutch.    Was  it  not 
a  fact,  that  from  the  moment  it  was  known 
that  the  interest  on  government  securities 
was  to  be  lowered,  all  the  foreign  securi- 
ties rose  very  considerably,  and  in  conse* 
auence  of  foreigners  selling  out  of  the 
funds  of  this  country,  in  order  to  get  a 
better  interest  for  their  money  ?  This  they 
had  done,  not  from  any  improper  motive, 
but  on  the  fair  commercial  principle  of 
getting  the  most  upon  their  capital.    On 
these  grounds  he  must  say,  that  the  noble 
inarquis's  plan  was  not  likely  to  lead  to 
tiiose  consequences  of  -  which  so  many 
gentlemen  of    the  landed  interest  had 
augured  so  fiivourably,  and  especially  as 
regarded  the  reduction  of  interest.     Gen- 
tlemen would  do  welt  to  take  care  that 
they  did  not  borrow  money  at  one  rate  of 
interest  to  day,  which  they  might  have  to 
repay  at  another  rate  of  interest  to-mor- 
row.   It  was  true  that  a  person  who  bor- 
rowed   money  on  mortgage   might    be 
affected  by  such  a  redticed  rate,  but  it  waa 
by  DO  means  obvious  that  tlie  rest  of  the 
landed  interest  could  be  materially  affected 
by  the  change.    What  was  it  to  the  far- 
mer ?  Did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  believe 
that  the  farmer  could  not  borrow  money 
now,  even  with  facility }  In  eveiy  county 
of  England  money  was  going  a  begging ; 
for  it  was  not  that  money  was  wanting, 
but    that   security   was  wanting.      Let 
them  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  to  what 
they  pleased,    if  security  was  wanting 
the  reduction  was  of  no  use.    If,  as  he 
was  willing  to  persuade  himself,  he  was 
addressing  gentlemen  who  were  the  true 
representatives  of  their  tenantry  and  of 
the  landed  interest,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
them  what  kind  of  report  they  would 
make,  when  they  returned  to  the  country, 
to  represent  what  had  been  the  result  of 
all  their  exertions  ?    Would  it  not  be  to 
this  effect: — <* Gentlemen,    you  may  be 
satisfied  that  what  has  been  done  has  put 
all  the  stockholders  in  motion :   we  never 
saw  them  in  greater  force,  and*  when  we 
came  out  of  town,  they  were  all  in  high 
spirits:    and  as  for  you,  gentlemen,  we 
have  got  you  a  shilling  per  bushel.  08"  the 
malt,'     Now,  if  country  gentlemen  were 
satisfied  with  ibet,  if  they  werjs  ready  tp 
bow  to  the  decwion  of  tho  muuster,  iC 
after  the  peltry  reductioe  which  he:  pre« 

Eosed  they  relii^d  aatisfied»  ii  vaa  00ft  foe 
im  to.  censure  them,  they  were  best  ao% 
quainied  with,  their  oicn  iaieresta^  but  ha 
only atbs&aia <Siiwiii thil  he. niflM iM 
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hon.  gentleman  embraced  that  object,  and 
took  credit  for  it,  as  if  it  h^d  been  already 
accomplished ;  yet  it  was  a  matter  at  least 
of  doubt,  whether  the  scheme  could  be 
carried  into  effect  to  the  extent  contem- 
plated by  the  right  hon.  gentleman*.  If 
ne  might  be  allowed  to  use  so  homely  a 
phrase,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
might  find  that  many  of  the  gentlemen 
with  whom  he  bad  to-morrow  to  deal, 
were  "  Yorkshire  too.'*  He  did  not  yery 
well  understand  this  scheme  of  reduction, 
for,  supposing  that  he  did  not  like  to  take 
the  4  per  cents.,  government,  he  imagined, 
must  give  him  his  money  in  the  capital  of 
the  fives.  Very  likely  they  might  be  pre- 
pared to  do  so ;  but  admitting  that  only 
some  miffht  walk  off  with  the  money  in 
their  pockets,  while  others  took  the  4  per 
cents.,  it  was  no  very  trifling  matter  to 
procure  100,000,000/.,  or  120,000,000^, 
to  pay  these  parties  withal.  He  should 
say,  that  if  they  took  4,000,000/.  in  aid  of 
the  taxes,  and  left  1,000,000/.  to  operate 
by  way  of  sinking  fund,  every  possible 
nsk  would  be  obviated.  Ministers  had 
always  testified  an  extraordinary  anxiety  to 
prevent  the  fundholder  from  suffering  the 
•lightest  inconvenience.  When  did  it 
happen  that  in  any  one  quarter,  when  the 
fundholder  was  to  be  paid  his  interest, 
they  had  declined  borrowing  of  the  Bank 
of  England  ?  They  had  gone  on  for  years, 
borrowing  in  this  way  most  unblushingly; 
for  that  was  the  only  term  applicable  to 
such  conduct.  They  had  gone  on,  prating 
about  public  credit,  and  yet  they  had  done 
all  in  their  power  to  burden  and  oppress 
it.  It  was  objected,  that  if  they  were  to 
adopt  the  plan  he  had  now  suggested, 
they  would  lose  the  benefit  of  the 
1,400,000/.;  but  did  any  one  doubt  the 
great  benefit  which  would  accrue  from  the 
repeal  of  4,000,000/.  of  taxes  ?  An  hon. 
gent,  who  had  spoken  that  night  with 
ability,  had  said,  that  taxes  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  fall  of  prices.  Nobody 
said  they  had;  but  if  a  man  laboured 
under  a  variety  of  distresses,  and  you  did 
away  with  a  certain  number  of  them,  pro 
tanio  you  relieved  him.  If  the  farmer, 
on  carrying  his  produce  to  market,  had 
reason  to  complain  of  low  prices,  it  was 
at  least  pleasant  that,  in  riding  home,  he 
ahould  not  be  met  by  a  person  in  the  shape 
of  a  tax-gatherer  demanding  money  which 
be  had  not  got.  Did  the  hon.  gentleman 
believe  that  if  5,000,000/.  of  taxes  were 
taken  off,  the  gross  amount  of  the  revenue 
would  be  diminished ;  or  was  he  not  aware 


that  if  certain  taxes  were  repealed,  the 
others  would  become  more  productive? 
His  objection  to  the  noble  lord's  plan  was 
shortly  this — that  for  a  present  grievance 
it  proposed  a  distant  remedy.  As  for  his 
own  proposition,  if  he  thought  that  it 
could  have,  in  the  smallest  degree^  the 
disastrous  consequence  which  was  attri- 
buted to  it,  namely,  that  it  would  be  an 
infraction  of  the  public  faith,  he  would 
not  say  another  word  about  it.  But  what 
was  the  ground  of  the  dismay  with  which 
it  was  looked  at?  Last  year,  when  the 
surplus,  instead  of  five  millions,  was  only 
1,400,000/.  no  dismay  was  excited,  because 
that  surplus  was  not  applied  in  the  Manner 
proposed  by  the  noble  lord.  The  revenue 
had  thus  flourished  under  the  smaller 
income:  nobody  knew  of  the  larger 
amount  till  now ;  nor  did  he  believe  that 
they  would  have  known  of  it,  but  for  the 
agricultural  distresses,  and  the  necessity 
there  was  to  send  the  country  gentlemen 
back  to  their  constituents  with  something 
to  say  to  them.  He  did  believe  that  if 
4,000,000/.  of  taxes  were  taken  off,  that, 
(to  borrow  an  expression  from  the  noble 
lord^  would  be  a  principle  of  relief  which 
would  vivify  and  fructify  throughout  the 
whole  country.  If  taxes  were  taken  off 
any  article  to  a  certain  amount,  it  wa9 
always  admitted  that  the  portion  which 
remained  would  improve.  In  this  way  the 
country  might  be  relieved,  and  the  reve- 
nue not  proportionally  injured  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  taxes.  But  in  addition  to  this, 
there  was  surely  something  more  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  retrenchment.  He 
had  a  perfect  conviction  that  very  con- 
siderable savings  might  be  made,  and  if 
these  savings  were  added  to  the  surplus 
which  would  remain  from  the  improve- 
ment of  the  revenue,  after  the  proposed 
reduction  of  taxes,  a  sufficient  fund  would 
be  created  to  maintain  public  credit,  and 
gradually  to  redeem  the  public  debt.  On 
this  ground  he  would  take  his  stand-rthat 
the  reductjon  of  taxes,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  countr)',  would  more  benefit  the 
public,  without  any  injustice  to  the  fund- 
holder,  than  the  application  of  five  millions 
raised  in  a  season  of  distress  to  pfiy  off 
debt.  Whatever  might  be  thought  of  his 
suggestion,  he  could  assure  the  House 
that  he  had  not  taken  a  hasty  view  of  the 
subject ;  he  had  long  considered  it,  and- 
he  had  come  to  his  present  conclusion,  in 
opposition  to  his  former  opinion,  with 
reluctance.  He  could  only  hold  out* 
prospects  of  increasing  improvement  by 
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a&rding,  at  present,  great  substantial  re- 
lief. Let  the  House  recollect,  that  if  a  new 
war  were  to  afflict  the  country,  it  would 
be  the  better  able  to  bear  fi?e  millions 
of  new  taxes,  because  it  was  now  relieved 
ftom  their  pressure.  So  far  was  he  from 
being  disposed  to  make  any  attack  on 
public  credit,  that  he  would  uphold  it  in 
the  most  effectual  manner;  and  the  motion 
of  his  noble  friend,  he  could  assure  them, 
had,  nothing  in  it  alarming.  Suppose 
they  were  to  apply  the  amount  of  all  the 
savmgs  to  increase  the  sinking  fund,  he 
was  convinced  that  the  country  would 
care  very  little  about  retrenchment.  He 
knew  of  nothing  that  would  settle  all  cla- 
mour for  retrenchment  so  effectually,  as 
telling  the  people  that  all  the  savings 
would  go  to  increase  the  sinking  fund,  and 
none  of  them  would  he  felt  in  a  reduction 
of  taxes.  The  country,  by  its  loudly 
expressed  voice,  now  forced  the  govern- 
ment to  lessen  the  expense  of  the  esta- 
blishment; but  the  moment  it  was  to 
learn  that  the  surplus  revenue  was  not  to 
go  to  the  relief  of  the  pressure  of  the 
public  burthens,  it  would  no  longer  care 
about  the  matter.  The  noble  lord  antici- 
pated great  advantage  from  the  application 
of  5,000,000/.  of  sinking  fund,  in  raising  the 
stocks  and  lowering  the  rate  of  interest. 
)^ow,  the  lowering  of  the  rate  o^  interest, 
if  it  proceeded,  as  he  had  no  doubt  it  did, 
from  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, would  take  place  sooner  the  more  that 
prosperity  increased,  by  a  reduction  of 
the  public  burthens.  And  here  he  could 
not  omit  tlie  opportunity  of  saving  a  word 
respecting  this  growing  prosperity*  He 
was  willing  to  allow,  without  being  re- 
ftrained  by  any  political  or  party  bias,  that 
the  country  was  generally  in  a  state  of 
growing  prosperity.  He  could  not  believe, 
when  he  saw  many  branches  of  the  indus- 
try and  trade  of  the  country  improving, 
that  the  country  itself  could  be  retrograd- 
ipg.  The  prosperity  of  some  was  the 
improvement  of  all.  There  was  a  demand 
for  capital,  and  an  employment  of  it, 
which  evinced  increasing  industry  and 
extending  profits ;  and  this  growing  pros- 
perity would  be  promoted  and  acch^rated 
by  a  relief  from  taxation.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  give  any  opinion  about  the 
intended  financial  negotiation  of  to-mor- 
row, but  he  might  suggest  that  the  five 
per  cents  might  be  more  conveniently 
paid  off  next  year,  when  the  other  kinds 
of  stock  would  rise  by  the  reduction  of 
interest,    occasioned   by  the  increasing 


prosperity.  He  had  to  apologize  to  the 
House  for  occupying  its  attention  so  long. 
He  assured  it  that  none  of  the  opinions 
which  be  uttered  had  been  formed  without 
the  maturest  deliberation.  He  should  not 
be  ashamed  to  change  his  opinions  upon 
any  question  of  public  policy,  but  he 
should  not  do  so  but  upon  the  most  ma- 
ture and  deliberate  reflection. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  stated 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
sinking  fund,  as  established  by  Mr.  Pitt. 
He  had,  however,  not  stated  it  quite  cor- 
rectly. The  right  hon.  gentleman  com- 
plained that  the  system  of  Mr.  Pitt  had 
been  departed  from  with  respect  to  the 
sinking  fund ;  but  he  should  have  stated, 
also,  that  if  that  system  had  been  adhered 
to,  the  country  would  now  be  subjected 
to  1 7  millions  of  additional  taxes.  If  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  conceived.it  intoler- 
able to  keep  up  a  sinking  fund  of  five 
millions,  how  much  more  oppressive, 
should  he,  in  fairness,  consider  it  to  pre- 
serve entire  the  system  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which 
would  subject  the  country  to  17  millions 
of  additional  taxes  ?  Such  a  sum  would 
have  enabled  us  to  reduce  rapidly  the 
public  debt,  and  to  perform  great  financial 
results.  The  sacrifice,  however,  would 
have  been  in  proportion  to  the  advantage. 
Instead  of  being  able  to  remit  taxes  after 
the  peace,  we  should  now  have  been 
labouring  under  the  great  burthen  and 
unalleviated  pressure  of  17  millions  of 
taxes.  The  property  tax,  and  other  taxes 
which  had  been  reduced,  would  have  been 
necessarily  kept  up  to  their  war  amount. 
It  was  true  that  our  sinking  fund  of  five 
millions  was  small,  when  compared  with 
17  millions;  but  it  seemed  adequate  to 
Uie  support  of  public  credit,  if  religiously 
guardea  and  properly  applied  to  redeem 
the  debt.  Though  nominally  greater 
before  the  late  change,  it  was  never  so 
effective ;  for  it  could  not  be  denied  that, 
however  great  the  nominal  amount  of  a 
sinking  fund,  the  only  part  of  it  applicable 
to  the  redemption  of  debt  was  the  surplus 
of  the  public  income  over  the  public  ex- 
penditure. It  had  been  asked,  if  the 
nominal  sinking  fund  had  been  abolished, 
why  keep  up  the  machinery  by  which  its 
operations  were  carried  on  ?  To  this  he 
replied,  that,  connected  as  it  was  with  all 
the  late  acts  of  parliament  regarding 
finance,  the  entire  sweeping  away  of  the 
machinery  would  require  other  changes, 
and  therefore  was  a  measure  not  to  be 
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haitily  undertake^.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  committed  a  mistake,  when  he 
asserted  that  the  sinking  fund  of  Mr.  Pitt 
ID  1786  began  bj  ani  existing  surplus  of 
revenue  over  expenditure.  The  fact 
was,  that  900,0001.  new  taxes  were  then 
imposed  towards  creating  the  fund.  In 
179S,  an  addition  was  made  to  the  fund 
of  one  per  cent  on  every  loan  to  be^sub- 
aequeptly  contracted.  All  loans  con- 
tracted between  1792  and  17d8  were 
contracted  subject  to  this  provision  for 
their  redemption,  and  the  public  creditor 
had  a  right  to  expect  that  this  rule  which 
had  been  departed  from  between  1798 
and  1802,  ana  again  restored,  should  be 
adhered  to.  It  had  been  of  late  years 
neglected.  The  first  alteration  was  made 
between  1798  and  1802.  The  original 
fond  established  in  1786,  was  not  to  ac- 
eumalate  beyond  four  millions— the  inter- 
est of  the  redeemed  debt  remaining  at 
the  disposal  of  parliament.  In  1802,  the 
two  sinking  funds  were  united.  The  pro- 
posal of  his  noble  friend,  to  set  anart  five 
nilHons  for  the  redemption  of  tne  debt, 
varied  only  fVom  the  original  plan  by  in- 
creasing tne  amount.  The  country  re- 
quired, for  the  support  of  public  credit, 
a  large  and  efficient  surplus  of  revenue 
ever  expenditure:  5,000,00M.  was  the 
least  that  they  thought  would  answer  the 
purpose.  This  sura,  however,  had  never 
yet  Deen  realized,  though  the  public  cre- 
ditor, who  had  not  obtained  tne  one  per 
cent  for  the  reduction  of  his  debt,  had  a 
rigfrt  to  expect  as  much.  In  the  opinion 
of  ministers,  the  resolution  of  1819,  which 
dechtred  that  five  millions  ought  to  be  so 
employed,  should  be  as  strictly  adhered 
to  as  the  original  sinking  fund  was,  so 
long  as  the  state  of  the  country  would 
admit.  There  was  now  every  prospect 
that  the  amount  would  not  fail  short  of 
the  estimate,  though  it  had  never  yet 
come  up  to  H,  being  last  year  only 
2,600,000/.,  and  not  1,400,000/.,  as  had 
been  stated  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  was  nkewise  in 
error  when  he  argued  that  all  the  advan- 
tage which  the  country  would  derive  from 
the  retrenchment  in  our  establishments 
and  the  financial  operations  in  the  5  per 
cents  would  be  only  1,500,000/.  llrat 
was  the  amount  of  taxes  to  be  remitted, 
but  it  did  not  comprehend  all  the  advan- 
tages that  might  accrue.  The  country 
would  be  relieved  by  a  constantly  grow- 
ing fmid,  and  the  lowering  of  mterest 
which  would  result  firom  the  secure  state 


of  public  credit  would  confer  great  bene- 
fit on  all  who  required  loans  of  mbney. 
The  hon.  member  for  Wiluhire  had  said, 
on  a  former  evening,  that  the  million  and 
a  half  of  land  tax  remitted  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  one  per  cent  on  the  rent  of 
the  tenant  which  he  argued  would  be 
very  inefficient  in  the  way  of  relief;  but, 
appropriating  the  amount  of  4,000,000/., 
(whicn  was  the  utmost  proposed  to  be 
reduced),  the  relief  could  not  be  much 
more  than  2^  per  cent.  For  the  sake  of 
this  trifling  reduction  of  the  burthens  of 
which  the  agricultural  interest  complained, 
they  ought  not  to  make  this  country 
descend  from  that  eminence  of  public 
credit  in  which  it  surpassed  all  other 
countries,  ^hen  the  country  was  called 
upon  to  make  a  sort  of  composition  with 
its  creditors,  they  were  bound  to  show  its 
insolvency.  Now,  to  what  were  they  to 
appeal  to  show  that  fact  ?  With  respect 
to  the  general  state  of  the  country,  though 
it  wu  not  to  be  denied,  that  a  great 
pressure  was  feh  by  the  agricultnrista, 
yet  the  traders  and  manufacturers  of  the 
conntnr  were  in  an  improving,  if  not  a 
flourishing  condhion.  Since  the  ye^ 
1789,  imports  had  ereatly  increased,  and 
the  consumption  or  British  manufadtureB 
in  foreign  countries  had  donbled  within 
that  period. — Here  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man went  into  a  review  of  the  resotirceA 
and  trade  of  the  country,  #htch  diflered 
in  very  few  particulars  frotn  the  state* 
ment  made  on  a  former  etening  by  lord 
Londonderry.  As  a  proof  of  the  sta- 
bility of  the  country,  be  stated,  that  of 
56,000,000/.  which  were  collected  within 
the  last  year,  there  was  only  a  deficiency 
of  400,000/.  returned  to  the  Exchequer. 
He  stated  also,  that  in  the  savings^  bAnks 
an  addrtional  sum  of  1, 800,000/.  had  been 
lodged  within  the  last  year.  The  reduc- 
tion of  taxes,  therefore,  did  not  appear  a 
matter  of  indispensable  necessity,  and 
would  be  thought  by  ail  sensible  men  to 
be  dearly  purchased,  by  any  interference 
with  the  delicate  subject  of  public  credit. 
What,  he  would  ask,  had  elevated  us  abovd' 
all  odier  nations  ?  What  had  given  us  so 
much  fower  in  the  late  struggle  i  WhsTt 
hsd  enabled  us  to  excite  and  to  direct  the* 
military  force  of  Europe  from  St.  Petari^ 
burgh  to  Cadiz  ?  It  was  the  puMic  credit^ 
which  he  now  implored  them  to  preserve. 
He  hoped  they  would  not  come  to  the 
resolution  that  night  of  committing,  wiiat 
h^  should  not  hesitate  to  call  an  act  of 
political  suicide.    The  ayiitem  which  they* 
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were.caUed  upon  that  night  to  orertoniy 
was*  one  which  was  followed  by  other 
countries.  France,  treading  in  our  foot- 
steps, had  now  a  greater  sinking  fund  in 
proportion  to  her  debt,  than  we liad ;  and 
America  had  a  sinking  fund  that  would 
redeem  her  debt  in  less  than  twenty  years* 
He,  therefore*  looked  to  the  House  for 
the  exertion  of  its  vigour  and  firmness  to 
preserve  this  great  monument  of  our 
strength  and  security.  Never  was  a  more 
important  question  submitted  to  parlia- 
ment than  that  on  which  they  were  that 
night  called  upon  to  decide.  Upon  that 
night's  decision  depended  whether  or  no 
the  plan  laid  down  by  ministers  would  be 
steadily  pursued.  Should  the  motion  of 
the  noble  lord  be  entertained  by  the 
House,  the  project  which  he  (the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer)  and  his  noble 
friend  had  in  view,  must  necessarily  be 
abandoned.  As  they  alt  agreed  that  the 
true  glory  of  the  countrv  depended  on 
public  credit,  he  hoped  the  vote  of  that 
night  would  leave' it  inviolate. 

After  a  short  reply  from  lord  Althorp, 
the  House  divided :  ror  the  original  mo- 
tion, 126 ;  Against  it,  234.  Mr.  Robin- 
son's  resolutions  were  then  put,  and  agreed 
to. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Fridagt  February  ^* 

Navy  Estimates.]  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exehequer  having  moved  the  order 
of  the  day,  ^  going  into  a  Committee 
of  Supply> 

Mr.  liume  said,  he  would  npt  consent 
to  the  House  resolvhig  itself  into  the  com* 
mittee  at  present  if  he  could  prevent  it, 
and  he  would  st^t^  his  reasons.  In  the 
last  session  it  was  stated  by  ministers, 
that,  for  the  fUture,  i^very  informfttioi^ 
would  be  given  th^^  might  be  requisite  to 
explain  tl)e  particulars  of  the  propos^4 
estimates.  Notwithstanding  thin  promjs^ 
which  the  nobl^  qaarquis  wa^  boim4  ID 
fuI61,  tl^ey  paw  refused  to  grant  apy  MCn 
count  in  detail  of  the  application  m.  Aa 
large  sums  whi<di  they  called  upon  tho 
House  to  grant.  They  onthifnigntoalM 
for  a  sum  of  not  le^  than  l,T81»3^/i  for 
charge  of  wages,  victuals,  wc^r  and  tear^ 
and  ordnapc9  for  tbe  nayy,  ^d  this  wan 
call^  fyt  without  any  other  d^ail  tbiu^ 
what  was  e99taine4  in  four  linef«  vrbieli 
merely  gave  the  four  heads  of  e;ipendit«re 
tmder  which  the  money  was  to  be  ajqpliecL 
Heretofore  it  had  been  the  caslom  of  Ae 
House  to  pass  suefa  a  vote  sub  sikntio^  an^ 
it  was  not  until  tbe  last  year  that  any 
previous  explanatiops  were  demfmded  xtm 
specting  the  4etailf.  It  would  be  recoU 
lected,  that  in  1817,  the  noble  marquis^ 
as  ie  (Mr.  H.)  understood  from  t^e  fMJibn 
lished  reports  of  what  passed  in  parKa-. 
ment,  which  were  pretty  accuralOi  stated. 
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tlMt  Ae  eilteatee  df  that  year  were 
broU|bi  dd#n  a«  low  at  could  at  that 
liflie  bfe^xpteted;  not  as  low  as  it  was 
possSUe  for  them  to  be  made  hereafter, 
for  it  was  to  be  expected  that  they  would 
become  lower  every  succeeding  year  of 
peace.  There  was  then  in  the  estimates, 
It  was  said,  an  aggregate  of  three  millions 
and  a  half  fot  extraorainary  war  charges, 
which  weoHl  not  occur  again ;  but  instead 
of  finding  that  statement  bortie  out  by 
<ttbse<|ttent  cdrcumstances^  it  turned  out 
that  (ho  estimates  had  rather  increased 
thaii  decreased  in  the  naval  department 
every  jr^ar  since.  In  1817»  the  estimates 
for  seamen's  wages,  victualling,  wear 
and  tear,  and  ordnance,  were  fixed  at 
li556(10M. ;  and  the  committee  of  finance 
4listmotIy  stated^  that  they  anticipated  a 
gradual  reduction  oto  all  the  Charges  for 
%rhfch  that  sum  was  a  provision,  except 
the  head  of  seamen*^  wages,  which  couid 
iibt  takt  tikce,  as  it  woilld  be  found 
tbit  the  number  of  able  seamen  em- 
ployed during  peace  was  greater  in 
proportion  than  in  time  of  war ;  but  the 
committee  did  anticipate  a  gradual  re- 
duction on  all  the  other  heads  of  eitpen- 
diture.  After  this  statement,  what  was 
his  surprise  to  find,  that  in  the  first  vote 
they  were  called  upon  to  grant  for  the 
navy^  and  fae  entreated  the  attention 
^f  gentlemen  to  this  point,  a  hum  of 
1,781  |385t  fbr  that  service,  for  which  his 
majesty's  mftiisters  had  said  in  1817  that 
l,556,l(XUb  would  be  sufficient*  Here, 
'then,  was  an  increase  of  225,SfS0/.  in  the 
*aixth  year  of  peaee-,  beyond  what  it  #as 
in  tbe  fourth.  Now  he  would  ask,  wh^ 
-ahould  not  the  House  reduce  those  esti- 
mates to  what  they  were,  he  would  not 
vay  before  the  war,  but  to  what  ministers 
themselvtt  had  declared  was  sufficient  in 
1817  ?  Bat  this  not  being  the  case^  he 
tnlsted  that  the  House  would  not  consent 
to  vote  a  single  shilling  until  they  got  a 
detailed  account  of  the  manner  in  Which 
tbe  sums  called  for  were  to  be  atolied. 
Here  was  a  demand^  in  four  lines,  ot  such 
hx^e  iilms  as-^-lbr  wages  of  seameil, 
6W^7t8L  and  fbr  wear  and  tear  of  ships, 
BmfiSOL ;  for  vii^ualllng,  559,650L,  and 
Ibf  navy  ordnance,  98§660L  Now,  he 
wanted  lo  know  in  what  manner  thoae 
Ibnr  sums  mete  to  be  expendedi  In  tbe 
firit  pUiee,  be  Wished  the  Housh  to  be 
hMbmied  of  the  paxtieulars  of  die  first 
'▼aie;''jliuttoliiBdetnandi,  beretofbrei  en 
thto  head  A  distihtt  refusal  was  given. 
M^  wanted  detalla  simUar  tti  tbMo  wMdi 


bad  been  called  for  and  given,  to  tbe 
finance  committee.  By  one  of  the  re^ 
turns  before  the  House,  it  appeared  that 
the  charge  for  the  establbhment  of  the 
royal  marines  was  340,666/.  for  1821, 
while  in  the  former  peace,  the  charge  did 
not  exceed  1S0»00(m.  Now  he  contended 
that  if  the  present  sums  were  granted 
without  an  inquiry  into  the  particulars  of 
their  application,  without  having  a  return 
of  the  officers  employed  in  various  depart* 
ments,  and  of  the  several  sums  paid'  to 
each,  members  would  be  precluded  at 
any  other  time  from  taking  the  sense  of 
the  House  en  the  staff  officers  of  the 
marines,  which  he  thought  they  ought  te 
inquire  intoi  as  particularlv  as  ibto  the 
staSi  of  the  army  and  artillery.  They 
had  a  number  A  situations  connected 
with  the  royal  marine  establishments, 
which  he  looked  upon  as  little. better  than, 
if  not  in  filet,  sinecures ;  and  though  k 
might  be  said  that  these  were  given  to 
very  deserving  officers,  yet  tbe  House 
sliould  know>  the  grounds  of  an  expendi- 
ture which  cost  the  countrv  a  sum  of  not 
less  than  20L  per  day.  There  was  5/.  a 
day  to  a  gefkeral*  4fL  to  a  lieutenant-ge- 
neral, 8L  to  a  major-general,  2^.  each  to 
fdur  Colonels  and  so  on ;  but  the  reasons 
for  .all  this  expensive  staff  should  be  stated, 
and  examined,  by  the  House,  before  they 
gratited  the  mobey*  He  found  that  the 
expense  for  tnarine  barracks  was  not  less 
than  1S,068/.  Was  it  to  be  said,  that  all 
this  wis  necessary  where  a  great  portiob 
oftiie  men  were  afloat?  Was  all  that 
sum  id  go  in  repairs?  If  so,  fae  would 
say,  that  either  the  barracks  were  kept 
up  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  was  ne- 
cessary, of  that  the  repairs  themselves 
weire  the  subject  of  a  job.  To  have  this 
explainedi  it  would  be  necessary  that  the 
particulars  should  be  laid  before  tbe 
H^use.-- There  wak,  he  perceived,  an 
item  for  contingencies  to  no  less  thali 
112,7£4/.  What  was  the  nature  of  thesb 
coatingencies  ?  Was  the  House  to  be 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  was  to  be  applied?  If  they  were, 
how  could  they  guard  against  misappiica- 
tibn  ?  Various  branches  of  expense  might 
be  introdueed  under  this  head,  to  which 
the  House  might  not  coosetit  if  they  were 
awaf^  of  tbemk  He  remembered^  thiil  on 
one  occasion  it  had  been  atated  by  the 
commissioners  ef  military  enquiry,  that 
the  ekpense  ef 'the  enginefer  staff  was 
charged  utidor  the  head  of  draught  oattle ! 
Andy  fbr  aughl  the  House  now  kne#, 
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nfinifCen  might  apply  aotne  of  thoM  con- 
tingencies in  pensions  or  useless  expense : 
but  let  tbem  have  all  the  particulars  be- 
fore them,  and  then  they  oould  judge  of 
the  application.— He  saw  also  in  another 
estimate,  a  charge  for  a  paymaster  and 
inspector^general  of  marioes  amounting  to 
about  2,930/.  per  annum.  To  this  subject, 
he  had  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
on  a  former  occasion.  It  might  be  said 
now,  as  it  was  then,  that  they  were  very 
useful ;  but  the  information  which  he  had 
respecting  them  was,  that  they  might  be 
dispensea  with,  and  from  rery  good  au- 
thority ;  and  the  present  was  a  time  when 
no  situation  of  doubtful  importance  ought 
to  be  kept  up.  From  the  returns  made 
to  the  House,  it  apjpeared  that  the  whole 
effiective  service  of  the  navy  cost  the 
country  comparatively  but  a  small  sum ; 
while,  from  the  enormous  amount  of  civil 
establishments  connected  with  it  and 
ahip-buiiding,  the  estimates  amounted  to 
sJoOfiOOL  It  was  in  order  that  the 
House  should  be  informed  of  the  details 
of  those  establishmenu  to  be  paid  by  this 
▼ote,  that  he  would  move  the  resolutions 
which  he  intended  to  submit.  His  first 
resolution  would  be  for  information  as  to 
the  application  of  the  large  sum  under  the 
head  of  wages;  his  second  would  call  for 
similar  information  with  respect  to  the 
cost  of  victualling,  which  would  include 
a  return  of  the  prices  paid  for  provisions 
for  the  navy  in  the  years  1813,  1817  and 
1821.  He  knew  that  the  victualling  de- 
partment could  purchase  provisions  as 
cheaply  as  any  other  persons,  and  much 
more  so.  The  prices  of  most  articles  of 
consumption  were  fallen  to  half  what  they 
were  a  few  years  back ;  and  if  so,  the 
provisions  could  be  provided  at  half  their 
former  price :  and  yet  it  was  ringular,  that 
the  charge  for  victualling  the  navy  was 
1/.  Ids.  per  head,  whilst  in  1817  it  had 
been  2/.  1«.  each.  It  might  be  said,  per- 
haps, that  on  foreign  stations  Uiis  could 
not  be  the  case ;  but  he  maintained,  that 
if  provisions  were  purchased  abroad,  they 
could  be  procured  cheaper  than  in  this 
country ;  but  if  they  were  sent  out,  then, 
as  we  paid  for  the  mre  of  transports  under 
a  particular  head,  the  prices  would  be 
the  same  in  this  estimate. 

He  again  repeated,  that  the  House 
ought  not  to  consent  to  any  votCi  tmtU 
they  had  full  information  on  those  sub- 
jects. If  the  accounts  were  all  fair—- if 
there  was  nothing  in  them  that  oug^t  not 
to  be—why  should  they  be  refused  ?    It 
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was  treating  the  House  widi  mat  cod- 
tempt  to  refuse  them ;  but  if  tne  House 
would  support  him,  he  pledged  himsdf, 
that  if  he  remained  until  ten  o'clock  to- 
morrow, he  would  oppose  every  vote  of 
supply  until  thoae  accounts  were  granted. 
He  took  blame  to  himself  for  having  given 
way  so  often  last  session,  and  for  net 
having  called  for  details  of  the  expense  of 
vaKous  branches  of  the  navy  estimates. 
If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the  most 
minute  examination  should  be  made  into 
our  expenditure,  if  ever  there  was  a  time 
when  it  was  important  that  not  a  shilling 
should  be  voted  but  what  was  absolutely 
necessary ;  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when 
the  pressure  of  the  most  severe  distress 
called  for  the  most  rigid  economy  in  eveir 
department,  that  time  had  now  arrived. 
The  time  had  arrived  when  we  should  look 
with  the  greatest  strictness  to  the  conduct 
of  the  chano^lor  of  the  exchequer,  whose 
promises  had  been  utterly  falsified ;  for 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  bad  promised  a 
surplus  of  revenue  of  4,000,00(M.,  and  we 
got  only  1,400,00M.  in  the  last  year;  and 
he  (Mr.  H.)  maintained  that  there  never 
would  be  any  efficient  surplus  unless  that 
House  interfered.  He  had  shown  on  a 
former  evening  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man was  entirely  wrong  In  his  calculation 
as  to  the  surplus  revenue.  The  statements 
which  hoLthen  made  had  remained  wholly 
uncontradicted  and  the  result  had  proved 
his  (Mr.  H.*s)  accuracy.  Let  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  contradict  them  if  he  could. 
The  third  resolution  which  he  should 
submit  would  be  for  details  of  the  estimate 
for  wear  and  tear  of  Alps :  his  reason  for 
wishing  for  this  account  was,  the  promise 
which  had  been  held  out  by  the  finance 
committee,  that,  after  a  short  time,  our 
expenses  under  the  head  of  buildiog 
and  repairs  would  be  considerably  dimi* 
nished.  Hfe,  of  course,  admitted  that  it 
was  necessary  that  ships  laid  up  in  ordinary 
should' be  well  repaired ;  and  he  believed 
that  the  vessels  90  laid  up  were  now  in  a 
better  condition  than  they  had  ever  been 
known  before,  and  that  the  whole  system 
of  our  ordinary  was  the  best  which  could 
be  adopted  [Hear] ;  but  he  could  not 
see  why  the  gross  amount  of  wear  and 
tear  under  the  head  he  had  mentioned 
should  be  so  great.  The  sums  we  had 
expended  for  wear  and  tear  in  building 
and  repairs  of  ships  in  ordinary,  msm  the 
war  were  most  eoonnous.  They  were 
Qot  less  than  17,000,00tf.  [Hear,  bear, 
from  a  member  on  the  mmisteiial  side«3 
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ir(coDtiaaed  Mr.  Hume)  the hon.  gentle- 
nan  doubted  tbe  fact,  be  would  read  for 
him,  from  the  several  estimates,  an  extract 
of  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  as  printed 
last  session,  the  particular  sums  expended 
in  each  year.  The  amount  would  be 
found  as  he  had  stated  it — a  sum  which 
one  would  think  large  enough  to  build  all 
the  navies  in  the  world.  Now,  after  that 
large  expenditure,  it  ought  to  be  expected 
that  the  .estimates,  under  the  head  of 
wear  and  tear,  would  not  be  so  much  in 
the  present  year,  and  particularly  after 
the  statement  of  the  finance  committee. 
Besides,  there  was  not  the  same  cause  of 
wear  and  tear  now,  that  existed  during 
the  war.  There  was  now  no  blockading 
in  the  winter  and  stormy  seasons.  Our 
ships  were  not  exposed  to  the  same 
hazard ;  the  time  of  naval  officers  was  now 
passed  in  comparative  ease  and  pleasure. 
[Hear,  from  the  ministerial  side.]  He 
would  repeat  it,— it  was  passed  in  ease  and 
pleasure,  as  it  ought  to  be,  compared 
With  former  periods.  Ships  were  not  now 
engaged  in  blockading  the  Texel,  the 
Gulf  of  L}rons,  and  other  places,  as 
formerly,  with  a  vast  expense  m  the  con- 
sumption of  stores  of  every  kind,  and  a 
great  increase  in  the  charges  for  wear  and 
tear;  and  when  that  charge  was  so  low 
in  1792,  he  did  not  see  why  it  should  be 
more  than  doubled  in  the  present  day. 
But  he  wanted  to  know  the  particular  de- 
tails of  this  expense,  and  then  the  House 
would  judge  whether  it  was  well  applied. 
The  fourth  resolution  which  he  intended 
to  move  applied  to  the  fourth  head  of  the 
public  expenditure ;  namely,  to  the  esti- 
mates for  the  Ordnance  and  king's  stores, 
which  last  year  amounted  to  100,OOM. 
though  they  had  now  been  reduced  to 
95,6901. 

Mr.  R»  Ward. — I  wish  to  inform  the 

hon.  gentleman,   that  since  the  estimates 

were  presented,  a  further  reduction  has 

taken  place,  which  makes  them  amount 

'to  not  more  than  81,00(tf. 

Mr.  Hume  was  glad  to  hear  that  such 
a  reduction  had  been  made ;  but  still  that 
did  not  at  all  uSect  his  argument.  He 
wished  to  have  detailed  accounts  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  money  voted  for  the 
Ordnance  estimates  was  expended ;  be- 
cause he  had  heard  from  pretty  good 
authority,  Uiat  fiO^OOM.  of  it  had  been 
expended  on  the  Ordnance  craft.  Now, 
such  an  item  was  no  where  to  be  found  in 
tbe  estimates;  and  he  wished  to  know 
why  it  had  not  a  place  there,  if  it  had 


been  expended  ?  Indeed, there  was  not  one 
item  given  in  round  numbers  which  did 
not  require  the  most  minute  explanation. 
Before  he  had  brought  forward  his  motion 
last  year  regarding  the  borough  of  Queen* 
borough,  he  had  been  told,  that  the 
whole  of  the  establishment  kept  up  there 
was  paid  for  under  the  head  of  Ordnance 
craft.  This  might  or  might  not  be  the 
case,  but  he  never  could,  until  a  few  days 
ago,  find  out  where  the  20,000/.  to  which 
he  alluded  was  charged  in  the  estimates. 
He  found  11,000/.  put  down  there  for 
Ordnance  craft,  and  4,875/.  for  magazinea 
for  navy  stores,  making  together  a  toud, 
not  of  20,000/L,  but  of  15,875/.  .  Now  he 
intended  to  say  a  word  or  two  at  a  future 
time,  upon  the  employment  of  this  craft, 
which  was  chiefly  etinployedin  sailing  to 
and  from  Sheemess  u^on  mere  parties  of 
pleasure.  In  Appendix,  page  96,  to  the 
Third  Report  or  the  Finance  Committee, 
the  committee  objected  to  the  floating 
magazines,  and  to  the  Ordnance  craft,  as 
belonging  to  the  Ordnance,  and  stated 
that  if  such  vessels  were  required  they 
should  be  supplied  by  public  contract, 
and  not  be  kept  up  as  government 
vessels.  The  committee  stated,  that  the 
gunpowder  kept  in  these  magazines  was 
renaered  unfit  for  public  service  until  it 
was  restored.  For  what  purpose,  then, 
were  these  magazines  kept  up  ?  Or  of 
what  use  could  they  possibly  be,  except 
it  were  to  transfer  gunpowder  to  them 
from  the  ships  of  war  that  were  under- 
going repair?  Instead  of  having  only 
one  or  two  floating  magazines  which 
might  be  useful  for  that  service^  they  had 
fourteen  of  them  kept  up,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  a  recommendation  of  that  finance 
committee.  In  the  same  manner  five  or 
six  vessels  had  been  hired  from  members 
of  the  corporation  of  Queenborough ; 
several  of  these  vessels  did  not  measure 
more  than  17  tons.  The  right  hon.gentle- 
man  opposite  had  stated,  that  one  mea- 
sured SO  tons,  and  could  not  be  convinced 
to  the  contrary,  until  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
had  put  into  his  hand  an  omcisl  return, 
signed  by  his  own  officer,  captain  Dick* 
enson,  that  that  craft  only  measured  20 
tons,  and  not  SO,  as  entered  in  the  last 
return  to  this  House.  The  House  would 
recollect  how  much  discord  they  had 
witnessed  during  the  last  session  about 
the  ship  Harmony  or  the  Howe.  Now 
he  had  taken  tbe  trouble  to  get  that  vessel 
measured,  and  he  maintains,  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  that  the  hont  gentleman  had 
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ftnrnerly  urged^  that  Bhk  did  not  laeasttrd 
inore  than  17  toof.    And  yet  the  expense 
to  which  that  Teiael  annually  put  the 
country  wai  S94^  lOf.  for  Waf et  and  re- 
pain    If  the  papers  for  whichjne  intended 
to  taiOTe  were  laid  on  the  tabid*  he  would 
pledge  himself  to  prove  that  the  vessels 
Ured  from  the  corporation  of  Queen* 
borough  were  not  employed  more  than 
one  or  two  days  in  a  month ;  whatever 
ihight  be  ihe  ciise  with  vessels  which  be- 
longed to  proprietors  of  inferior  influencoi 
As  an  example  of  the  dass  of  persons  iii 
the  Ordnance  traft^  he  would  state^  that 
•tat  of  113  tiiatel  and  men  who  were  em« 
ployed  in  the  OrdDBD<ie  craf^t  ^h^^  were 
H  of  them   Voteirs   of  Queenborough. 
Whether  that  was  or  was  not  a  reason 
fbr  continuing  those  vessels  in  eroploy- 
ilientf  contrary  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  finance  committeoi  he  should  leave  to 
the  House  and  to  Uie  couiltry  t^  deter, 
mine.    Besides  the  Vessels  that  were  thus 
employed  as  floating  magasines,   there 
Were  9  hoys,  all  of  £em  engaged  at  the 
aum  of  nearly  1/.  ner  diemi  and  all  of 
them  belonging  to  different  voters  of  the 
Mwn  of  Queenborough.    The  total  bz- 
peUse  ib  which  they   put  the  cotintry 
amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  S,fi85/.  a 
yeari  of  which  a  full  half  was  clear  profit 
to  the  proprietorty  the  wages  of  the  sea^t 
itten  and  tne  wear  and  tear  of  the  vessels 
Evidently  not  amounting  to  more  than  the 
other  hdf.    Two  of  those  hbys  Imd,   to 
his   knowledge,    lain    before   Woolwich 
Whar fy  for  fbur  or  five  yeafsi   doins  no- 
Ihingi  at  an  expense  of  ISsk  pter  day  to 
the  nation.    Were  such  proceedingi  coru 
reet  or  justifiable  ?   He  maintained  that 
Ihey  were  not,  and  contended  that  thdy 
Ailly  Justified  the  demand  that  he  was 
making  fbr  further  retiiml. 

He  trusted  he  had  shown  enough  to 
the  House  to  convince  it  that  it  ouffht  not 
to  consent  to  vote  away  SlfiOOL  tor  the 
estimates  for  Ordnance  for  the  service  of 
the  navy,  when  so  large  a  poi'tion  of  It 
had  been  expended  in  that  manner  for 
vei^y  dlfibr^At  purposes.  He  tnight  per- 
hiinsbgiiih  be  told  by  an  hon.  intaiber 
(sir  L  Gofiiti)  than  fa  the  dbsdrvations 
he  had  jttfct  made^  he  hhA  ihown  that  he 
Ikmw  nothing  about  the  ilAvv.  He  had, 
hbWev^lTi  been  at  tea  part  offktk  life  i  and 
hfe  should  ne^r  think  df  going  tt^  sea,  ai 
te  had  b«eii  iidvked^  en  a  tfatee^egtfed 
^tddK  He  Wte  etarpi^lsed  that  Mf  Inettmi' 
hi  ^  Brilfch  House  of  Cdmrnehs  ewdd 
^bodeloefid  to  talk  in  sU^h  k  teaailer  as 
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ho  had  donb ;  which  the  drfereace  he  felC 
for  the  hon«  methber  who  had  uted  it 
onl^  prevented  him  from  chAracteriaing 
as  It  deserved.  [Hear.]  The  hon.  member 
then  proceeded  to  condemn  the  manu- 
iactunng  of  gunpowder,  at  an  annual  ex« 
penso  of  12,00(V.  as  a  ^ery  uselesi  and 
unnecessary  expense.    He  was  decidedly 
of  opinion,  that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
trader  private  manufiMsturera  could  amply 
supply  the  wants  of  the  country.    He  did 
not  know  whether  government  bad  made 
the  reductions  at  Feversham  and  Waltham 
Abbey  which  the  finance  conmiittee  had 
recommended;  but  tliis  he  i^ould  say» 
thati  if  all  the  manuftustories  for  gun*- 
powder  there  were  endrely  abolished,  the 
couhtry  would  be  in  no  danger  in  case  ^ 
a  war  of  wanting  a  supply ;  as  it  had 
already  in  its  magazines  ammunitiofa  that 
would  serve  it  fbr  20  years.    Why  then^ 
under   such    a   state   of    things,    were 
those  expensive  esmbh'shments  continued  ? 
When  the  returns  fi>r  which  he  intended 
to  move  were  laid  upon  the  table,   he 
would  leave  the  House  to  decide,  whether 
it  was  not  for  the  support  of  similar  poli- 
tical   influence    witn  that  exercised  at 
Queenborough,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
iecuring  certain  votes  ^hich  were  of  use 
in  k  general  election  that  these  establish-^ 
menu  wtsre  kept  up.    Until  those  returns 
were  made,  the  HousO  ought  not  to  vote 
away  one  shilling  of  the  public  money. 
If  those  tetums  were  laid  on  the  table, 
every  item  in  them  should,  as  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  be  Auriy  and  itnpartially 
examined.    He  said,  *^  fairly  and  impar- 
tially ;**  because  he  had  no  desire  to  re« 
duoe  thd  cfllctency  of  oUi^  naval  power. 
On  the  uontk'ary,  he  was  sorry  to  ^ee  that 
it  was  so  much  liegleet^d  in  the  elBcient 
force,  the  number  of  seamen.    He  would 
fireely  eohffess  thit  he  ihoiild  prefer  seeing 
the  whide  of  its  expenditure  for  seamen 
doubled  to  seeing  so  much  of  our  money 
expended   upon   barracks  and   military 
stations  in  ever^  part  of  the  country.    He 
felt  as  much  pride  as  any  man  eould  do 
in  the  great  and  gallant  exploits  of  our 
a^diyi  but  he  could  not  fmrget,  that  it 
was  our  navy  whioh  had  first  raised  the 
character  of  the  coontry  and  had  protect^ 
ed  us  From  insuk  during  die  whoio  war^ 
and  whitsh  had  ev^n  enabled  ns  to  make 
our  army  as  efid^t   as  it  afterwards 
proved  itftolf  to  be^  THter.]  If^  thetefire, 
ne  Wefo  obliged  to  snow  a  preponderaoco 
oMiet  t^  Ih^  army  or  to  the  tmtjt  hn$ 
j^rapdndoranoa  woidd  ceitidniy  be  tdwardi 
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the  navy.  It  would  give  hiai  grM-plM^ 
•ure  to  reduce  a  part  of  ibe  armjrt  end  |q 
add  the  number  of  men  so  reduced  to  the 
ISiOOO  teamen  vho  were  this  year  ip  be 
liept  in  service.  Indeed,  if  the  Hqute 
were  to  decide  that  there  should  be  21»000 
men  employed  for  the  Ba«yi  he  should 
prefer  having  ISyQOO  seamen  and  6»000 
marines,  to  having  13,000  seamen  and 
8,000  marines.  He  made  th«t  declaration, 
because  the  marines  were  to  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  thai  immense  standing  army 
with  which  the  nation  was  at  pfesent 
burdened.  It  was  not  any  dislike  to  the 
marines  that  induced  him  to  express  such 
an  opinion ;  by  no  means ;  he  was  fully 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  important 
aervic^es  which  they  had  rendered  their 
country,  and  was  aovry  to  observe  that 
they  had  been  so  much  neglected,  and,  he 
would  say,  ill- treated,  by  govemmentsince 
the  eonqlosiott  nf  the  war.  After  some 
ether  observationa,  the  bon.  fsemher  cour 
eluded  by  DDavinghis  resolution  :«-»^  That 
there  be  laid  before  thii  Houses  a  return 
in  detail  of  the  manner  in  whidi  the  sum 
ckf  593,755/.,  estimated  for  wages  of  8ea-» 
men,  in  18ii2,  is  to  be  expended ;  distin-* 
guishing  the  number  of  each  rank,  of  the 
royal  marines,  and  the  pay  of  each  class, 
and  of  t^e  whole ;  the  number  of  officers 
of  each  rank,  and  of  men,  in  the  navy; 
the  amount  of  charge  for  each  class,  and 
for  the  whole." 

Mr.  Croker  commenced  by  stating  the 
regret  which  he  felt  in  having  to  come 
forward  to  oppose  any  thing  like  examina* 
tion  into  the  public  exp^iditure  of  the 
country.  He  was  convinced,  however, 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so  upon  the 
present  occasion,  inasmuch  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Aberdeen  had  not  satisfied 
him  that  ministers  had  been  anxious  to 
withhold  from  him  any  informa^on  whiph 
the^  could  communicate  consistently  with 
their  duly  to  the  publict  Of  all  the  my- 
riads of  papers  for  which  the  hon.  member 
had  movefi,  these  would  be  the  firat  that 

government  had  refused  him.  He  trusted, 
owever,  that  he  should  be  able  to  shew, 
that  they  refosed  them  upon  srounds  that 
were  just  and  satisfactory,  and  not  altegcr 
ther  unconnected  with  the  public  safety. 
He  must  premise  what  he  had  to  oAr  to 
the  House,  by  observing,  that  the  navy 
estimates  had  been  rotea  for  about  160  or 
170  years  in  the  very  same  manner  in 
which  they  were  now  proposed,  and  that 
the  present  was  the  very  first  time,  annong 
all  the  wild  fhncies  that  had  entebd  into 


the  bralnf  Qf  welem  i^Qllticians,  amooe  aU 
the  absurd  wishes  which  had  been  formed 


in  the  imagination  of  would-be-ftatesmeo, 
and  among  all  the  e^ctraordinary  feelingf 
in  which  party  men  sometimes  indulged 
the  one  agaiosi  the  other,  thai  a  mQtioa 
such  as  the  hon.  member  proposed,  er  ai:^ 
thing  like  it,  had  been  suboutted  to  the 
consideration  of  parliament.  He  men* 
tinned  that  fact,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
stating  that  the  House,  even  if  the  hon* 
'  member  made  out  a  case,  was  bound  not 
to  institute  die  proposed  incjuiry,  because 
nobody  had  ever  instituted  it  before ;  bul 
for  the  purpose  of  leminding  them,  thai 
their  ancestors,  as  well  as  themselves, 
must  have  had  some  good  reasons  to  2n^ 
duce  them  to  treat  the  sul^ect  with  the 
peculiar  delicacy  they  had  always  applied 
to  it.  He  asked  them  to  do  no  more  than 
keep  that  ciroumstance  in  their  recolleov 
tion ;  and  if  he  did  not,  before  hecoaelu- 
ded,  rebut  every  particle  of  charge  which 
the  bon«  member  had  brought  Mainal 
govemmentr-tif  he  did  not  refute  tul  the 
mistakes  into  which  he  had  fallen*— he 
would  allow  that  hon.  member  to  say  thai 
the  present  was  a  case  in  which  they 
ought  to  depart  firom  the  practice  which  t  h  ey 
and  their  ancestors  had  so  lonff  adopted. 
He  was  sorry  that  he  had  to  address  them 
upon  a  subject  which  would  require  him 
to  fp  into  many  minute,  and,  he  was  afraid 
uninteresting,  details-;  but  as  die  hon. 
gentleman's  arguments  principidly  rested 
upon  those  details,  he  was  obliged,  how* 
ever  unwilling  he  might  otherwise  be,  to 
follow  him  over  the  same  grounds  oa 
which  he  had  ranged  at  great  length,  and 
apparendjrwith^reat  pleasure. 

It  mig|it  not  be  known  to  all  the  gentler 
men  wtu>m  he  had  then  the  honor  of  ad^ 
dressing,  diat  the  naval  eKpeadituna  of  the 
oountry,  consisted  of  three  divisions ;  (£ 
which  the  fint  was  at  that  time  before  th^ 
House,  and  related  to  the  setting  of  our 
fleets  afloat,  to  the  embarkadon  of  the 
Boeo  and  siorea,  to  their  general  equip- 
ment, and  to  the  keepinc  of  the  vessels 
ready  for  sailing.  The  hon.  gendemidi 
migm  ssy,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  itenw 
of  that  expenditure,  and  of  the  servioce 
which  it  was  to  enable  the  fleet  to  perform 
was  attended  with  much  less  inconvenienee 
in  time  of  peace  than  it  would  be  in  time 
of  war.  Perhaps  it  might  be  so;  but, 
what  he  meant  to  contend  was,  thai  if  the 
argument  of  the  hon.  member  applied  at 
all,  it  applied  with  greater  force '  to  the 
necessity  of  giving  that  knowledge  to  the 
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Ciblic  in  time  of  war  tiian  in  time  of  peaee, 
ennach  as,  from  the  mcretsed  establish- 
ments,  and  the  constant  employment  in 
which  they  were  all  kept,  abuse  was  then 
most  liable  to  prevail  among  them.  Now, 
the  inquiry  which  the  hon.  member  wished 
to  institute  was  an  inquiry  into  the  means 
supplied  to  set  the  fleet  afloat.  In  order 
to  show  why  that  inquiry  ought  not  to  be 
instituted,  be  would  remind  the  House, 
that  the  second  dirision  of  naval  expendi- 
ture was  the  ordinary  estimates  of  the  navy, 
and  the  third  division  the  extraordinary 
estimates,  in  which  were  included  the 
building  and  repairing  of  ships,  and  the 
various  works  in  our  ship  and  dock-yards. 
Whilst  from  all  time  the  expenditure  re* 
quisite  to  set  our  fleets  afloat  had  been 
considered  as  a  point  of  the  utmost  deli- 
cacy, the  ordinaries  and  extraordinaries  of 
the  navy  had  been  exposed  to  the  most 
open  and  rigid  investigation.  The  hon. 
member  opposite  could  not,  as  fares  those 
accounts  were  concerned,  complain  of  the 
obscurity  with  which  they  were  drawn  up 
•—an  obscurity  of  which,  on  every  occa- 
sion, he  took  care  to  shew  himself 
extremely  jealous.  What  was  the  reason 
of  the  distinction  that  bad  been  made  be- 
tween the  two  accounts?  He  would 
shortly  inform  them.  No  possible  injury 
could  arise  to  the  state  from  making  pub- 
lic that  which  was  known  to  be  dai^  pas- 
sing in  England,  as  to  the  ordinaries  and 
extraordinaries  of  the  navy;  but  great 
•danger  mi^ht,  and  most  probably  would, 
accrue  to  it ;  at  any  rate,  great  inconve- 
nience to  the  public  service  must  posi- 
tively accrue,  if  all  the  various  circum- 
stances under  which  a  fleet  was  to  be  put 
afloat  were  rendered  matters  of  public  in- 
idligence  in  England,  and  by  that  means 
in  every  country  with  which  it  could  open 
any  communication. •  **  But,"'  the  bon« 
gentleman  would  perhaps  say,  *'  how  can 
the  kind  of  information  which  I  wish  for, 
have  the  effect  of  betraying  secrets  ?" 
'The  suggestion  of  the  hon.  gentleman's 
•honourable  friend  near  him,  who  reminded 
him,  during  his  speech,  of  foreign  stations, 
'Vrould' answer  tnat  question.  When  the 
:hon.  gentleman  talked  of  victualling  the 
fleet,  he  spoke  of  the  provisions  as  if  they 
were  bought  in  LeadenhaQ-market,  or  at 
the  prices  current  in  England.  And  when 
his  hon.  friend  reminded  him  of  foreign 
stations,  the  hon.  gentleman's  remark  was, 
**  O  yes  1  but  we  send  out  provisions  to 
them.''  Did  the  hon.  gentleman  under- 
stand the  nature  of  victualling  the  navy 
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80  well  as  to  suppose  there  was  no  differ-' 
encein  the  expense  of  victualling  shipe 
on  foreign  stations  and  at  home  ?  If  the 
hon.  gentleman  knew  any  thing  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  would  know,  not  only  that  there 
was  a  great  difierence  between  the  expence 
of  victualling  ships  on  foreign  stations  and 
at  home,  but  that  there  was  a  greet  difier- 
ence in  the  expense  of  victualling  ships  on 
diflerent  foreign  stations.  Now  he  (Mr. 
Croker)  aske^,  whether,  if  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  these  estimates  were  pre- 
sented to  parliament,  in  the  detailed  man- 
ner required  bv  the  hon.  gentleman,  they 
would  not  exhibit  the  amount  of  force 
which  it  was  intended  to  maintain  on 
every  foreign  station  ?  The  hon.  ^ntle- 
man  might  perhaps  justify  his  motion  by 
referring  to  the  information  which  thia 
committee  of  finance  in  1817  obtained 
with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
accounts  of  this  estimate  were  prepared. 
This,  at  least,  shewed  that  there  was  no  de- 
sire for  concealment  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment. And  besides,  that  communication 
related  to  the  year  gone  by,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  injurious.  It  was  made  but 
once ;  and  it  was  made  to  shew  fh>m  the 
past  the  confidence  that  might  be  reposed 
tnsrospecfa.  But,  because  «>vemment  thus 
— «e  would  say  in  their  liberality— com- 
municated this  information  so  circumstan- 
ced to  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  that  a  reason  that  any  hon. 
member  should  declare  that  he  would  not 
consent  to  allow  die  fleet  to  go  to  sea 
until  government  explained  in  what  way 
they  intended  to  direct  its  force. 

The  hon.  gentleman  had  proceeded  to 
examine  the  estimate  under  three  heads ; 
—the  wages  of  the  men — the  victualling 
of  the  men-^nd  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
ships.  As  to  the  Ordnance,  that  was  a 
separate  question,  on  which,  however,  he 
would  not  forget  to  touch  before  he  sat 
down.  The  hon.  gentleman  had,  it  seemed, 
found  out,  that  since  the  year  1817, 
seventeen  milUons  had  been  expended  in 
building  and  repairing  ships,  and  declared 
that  that  was  enou^  to  build  all  the 
navies  of  the  world;  and  he  had  then 
proceeded  to  express  his  wonder  how  ii 
was  possible,  after  such  an  expence,  that 
the  ships  afloat  could  want  any  expence 
for  wear  and  tear.  He  pledged  himself 
to  give  the  bon.  gentleman,  not  onlv  all 
the- papers  he  now  asked  for,  but  all  for 
which  he  jmight  in  future  ask  for,  if  be  did 
not  prove  that,  in  the  course  of  that  time, 
the  bujlding  and  repairing  of  tb^  navy 
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had  cost  leM  thtn  seven  nOlions,  instead 
of  seventeen  millions.  The  hon.  gentle- 
mtn  compelled  him  to  say,^  that  be  had 
been  talking  what  the  hon.  gentleman  me* 
taphorically  termed  nonsense.  Really, 
the  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  have  mista* 
ken  stones  for  wood,  land  for  water,  store- 
houses for  ships,  the  works  at  Sheemess 
for  a  fleet  of  first-rates.  [  A  laagh.]  He 
was  the  more  induced  to  entertain  this 
opinion,  because  he  found  that  the  whole 
extras  of  the  navy,  comprehending  the 
bntldiM  and  repairing  of  ships,  the  erec" 
tton  ofstorehouses,  the  constroction  of 
works,  and  among  the  rest  the  Breakwater 
at  Plymouth,  the  expense  of  which  was 
of  itself  a  million,  amounted,  during  the 
last  Ere  years,  to  within  a  trifle  of  the 
aeventeen  millions,  which  the  hon,  gentle- 
man declared  the  building  and  repairing 
of  ships  alone  had  cost.— He  did  not  wish 
to  be  trusted  on  this  subject.  He  held  in 
his  hand  the  estimates  from  the  year  1817 ; 
and  he  would  read  the  items  which  related 
to  the  building  and  repairing  of  the  navy, 
in  order  to  show  the  accuracy  of  the  hon. 

Sntleman,  and  he  would  then  put  it  to 
e  House  whether  they  would  call  for 
details  never  before  given,  on  such  infor- 
mation as  that  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  ? 
He  would  read  the  statement,  and  he 
would  be  much  obliged  to  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman if  he  would  correct  any  error  in  it 
4 Mr.  Hume,  across  the  table—"  I  will''] 
he  sum  voted  in  1817  was  1,S9Q,00(¥. 
[Mr.  Hume— « 1,600,000^"]  He  (Mr. 
Croker)  would  refer  to  the  Journals.  It 
was  there  stated  that  the  sum  voted  in 

1817  was  1,391,277/.  the  sum  voted  in 

1818  was  1,190,000^  the  sum  voted  in 

1819  was  1,144,000/L  the  sum  voted  in 

1820  was  1,142,000^  the  sum  voted  in 

1821  was  1,094,000/.  hon.  gentlemen 
could  not  carry  all  these  sums  in  their 
heads  to  add  them  up ;  but  they  would  at 
least  observe,  that  no  one  of  them  ever 
reached  two  millions;  and  yet  the  hon. 
jieotleman  did  not  hesitate  to  state,  that 
in  those  five  years  the  building  and  repair* 
ing  of  the  navy  had  coit  17  millions.  To 
borrow  a  metaphorical  phrase,  the  hon. 
gentlemen's  **  noble  had  indeed  come  to 
nine-pence ;"  for  the  fact  was,  that  all  the 
items  of  the  expenditure  for  the  purpose 
alluded  to,  added  together,  amounted  only 
to  5,900,0002^ 

•  He  would  now  bes  leave  to  return  from 

this  episode—this  digression,  into  which 

the  hon.  gentleman  had  led  him.    Really, 

when  he  considered  the  gross  mistaken 
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winch  Ac  hon.  gentleman  badcomnHtted« 
he  was  astonished  how  he  could  come 
down  and  dictate  to  the  House  of  Cota-i 
mens,  and  declare  that  he  would  sit  there  till 
ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  and  keep 
the  House  sitting  too,  unless  papers,  never 
before  granted  were  laid  before  the  House 
to  enlighten  his  misinformation,  which,  in 
troth,  it  would  take  much  longer  than 
until  that  period  to  correct.  [A  laugh.] 
The  hon.  gentleman  did  not  even  know 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "  wear  and  tear.'* 
which  he  diose  to  call «'  tear  and  wear." 
The  hon.  member  had  stated  that  we  wero 
building  ships,  and  keeping  them  in  ordi- 
nary to  prevent  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
fleet  afloat  [Mr.  Hume  **  no,  no,"  order, 
order.]    He  had  no  objection  to  the  hon« 

gentleman's  interruptions,  and  he  assured 
im  that  if  he  (Mr.  Hume)  felt  it  difficult 
to  restrain  himself  at  present,  he  (Mr.  C.) 
felt  it  equally  difficult  to  do  so,  while  that 
hon.  member  was  making  his  statements. 
The  hon.  member  had  indulged  in  severe 
observations  upon  the  holiday  yachts,  the 
summer  sailings,  the  airings  to  commis- 
sioners, and  the  balls  and  suppers  which 
were  every  day  going  on  in  the  navy.  He 
woiidd  tell  that  non.  member,  that  there 
was  more  labour,  more  active  exertion, 
more  wear  and  tear  of  human  life  at  sea 
in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  the  last 
dreadful  year,  than  in  any  other  which 
the  hon.  member  could  point  out  even^ 
in  a  time  of  war  [Hear].  Did  the  hon. 
member  recollect  that,  according  to  a  wise 
and  wholesome  policy,  our  sailors,  instead 
of  being  kept  cooped  up  in  guard  ships, 
where  they  were  likely  to  become  weak 
and  sickly,  were  now  employed  in  ttie 
different  cruisers  off  the  coast  to  prevent 
smuggling;  and  with  what  effect  they 
executed  this  duty  was  to  be  seen  from 
the  thriving  state  of  the  Customs  and  Ex- 
cise. Besides,  there  were  four  times 
more  wear  and  tear  in  the  employment  of 
1,000  men  in  small  cruisers,  than  if  they 
were  all  put  into  one  or  two  large  ships. 
Then  down  came  the  hon.  member  with  a 
mass  of  information  in  his  possession ;  he 
stated  that  those  men  who  had  been  buf- 
feting the  hard  gales  of  winter,  had  been 
pleasuring  and  summer  sailing,  and  giving 
balls  and  parties,  and  so  forth.  But  th» 
was  not  aA ;  the  hon.  gentleman  appeared 
to  have  forgotten  his  geography.  He 
had  forgotten  that  we  had  to  send  ships 
to  the  Mediterranean ;  that  we  had  tne 
British  interests  in  South  America  to 
protect.  Did  the  hon.  member  know  thai 
2  S 
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our  ships  could  not  roaoh  South  Amerioi 
without  doubliog  Capo  Horn  ?  THear, 
hoar,  from  Mr.  Hume].  Well,  thon^  if 
<he  hoo.  geaileniaQ  knevr  that,  did  he 
mean  to  say,  that  cruising  off  Cape  Horn 
was  yacht-sailing  in  summer,  or  that  a 
Toyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  a 
party  of  pleasure  under  an  awning? 
[Hesr,  hear  t  and  a  laugh.]  There  was 
also  a  branch  of  the  service  in  which  he 
did  not  know  whether  the  hon.  member 
took  an  interest,  but  one  In  which  oer- 
tainly  others  did ;  BaBel3r,  the  naval  ser- 
vice on  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  prevent- 
ing the  slave  trade.  Was  that  yachu* 
satling,  too,  under  an  awning?  Any* 
body  must  be  struck  with  the  ridicule  of 
such  a  description,  the  moment  the  thing 
was  properly  exposed.  He  did  not  wish 
to  mis-state  the  hon.  gentleman— [Hear, 
hear,  from  Mr.  Hume]— "nothing  would 
be  such  a  gratuitous  piece  of  malice;  for 
the  hon.  gentleman  himself  furnished  such 
ample  opportunities  of  detecting  his  own 
mis-statements,  that  it  would  be  bad  taste 
for  any  body  else  to  take  the  trouble 
[Hear,  hear].  The  hon.  gentleman  cast 
aside,  in  his  sweeping  allusions,  the  fo- 
reign stations,  although  reminded  by  an 
hon.  friend  of  his  of  their  existence,  while 
bo  was  speakinff— he  threw  them  over* 
board  from  the  debate    [A  laugh]. 

He  had  now  dismissed  the  two  first 
points,  and  he  hoped  he  had  sufficiently 
shown  to  the  House,  that  there  did  not  so 
£ir  exist  the  slightest  grouxid  for  granting 
the  hon.  member's  motion.  **  But,"  said 
the  hon.  member,  **  the  wages  of  sailors 
are  small,  and  I  wish  to  have  the  returns 
both  of  the  sums  paid  to  them  and  to  the 
marines ;''  and,,  as  a  precedent  he  stated, 
that  he  had  last  year  moved  for,  and  ob- 
tained, similar  aooounts.  Why,  if  the 
hon.  member  wished  to  make  a  aimilar 
motion  this  year,  there  should  not  be  the 
slightest  objectU)n  to  its  being  granted. 
And  why?  Because  the  accounts  then 
furnished  were  only  those  of  the  number 
of  men  in  England ;  it  did  not  include  an 
account  of  those  who  were  to  be  sent  to 
America,  the  East  Indies,  the  West  Indies, 
or  the  Mediterranean.  But  perhaps  the 
hon.  gentleman  mrght  object  to  the  ac- 
counts of  last  year,  on  the  ground  that  he 
did  not  understand  them.  In  this  he 
agreed,  with  him;  and  he  wouU  give  to 
the  House  his  reason  for  saving  sa.  The 
hon.  member  had  stated,  that  the  wages 
of  saikyrs  and  marines  amounted  together 
to  60(1,000/.  of  which  sum  he  found  that 
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950,00tf.  went  to  pay  the  marines,  and 
deducting  this  from  the  gross  amount,  is 
turned  oat  that  the  sum  voted  to  pay  our 
seamen — the  pride  and  boast  of  this  coun- 
try—a country  which  held  such  a  pecu- 
liarly advantageous  naval  situation,  was  no 
more  than  260  fXM.  The  hon.  member  ( Mr. 
Hume)  went  on  to  say — <'  What  is  our 
navy  reduced  to  this  ?  Is  this  the  reward 
which  you  give  to  the  men  who  have 
fought  your  battles,  and  who  have  saved 
your  country  ?''  Now,  he  would  show  the 
House  the  manner  in  which  the  hon.  gen* 
tleman  had  made  his  calculations.  He 
had  taken  the  whole  expense  of  the  ma* 
rines,  including  wages,  the  expense  of  their 
barracks,  their  clothing,  marching  money» 
beer  money,  recruiting  money,  and  meat 
money,  and  lumping  all  these  together, 
he  at  once  deducted  them  from  the 
600,000^  which  was  the  charge  for  sailora 
and  marines  wages,  and  in  whidi  tha 
above  items  were  not  at  all  included* 
[Hear.]  Did  any  one  ever  hear  of  a 
more  absurd  and  ridiculous  calculation  ? 
For  his  part,  if  the  gross  amount  had  not 
come  out  right  in  the  adding  up,  he  (Mr* 
Croker)  should.be  at  a  loss  to  disco- 
ver  how  such  a  mode  of  calculation  could 
have  entered  the  head  of  imy  man.  Now 
the  foct  was,  that  the  wages  of  the  marines 
amounted  to  150^000/.  a  year  in  all.  But 
the  hon.  member  had  taken  the  expenses 
of  barracks  (which  were  certainly  not 
afloat) the  continuant  expenses  of  officers 
on  shore,  and  all  those  he  deducted  from 
the  expenses  of  the  fleet  afloat.  Really 
if  the  hon.  member  came  to  this,  he  might 
as  well. include  the  300,000/.  lately  spent 
in  building  churches,  and  then  he  might 
come  down  and  say,  that  the  whole  pay 
of  the  seamen  was  swallowed  up  alto- 
gether. He  should  proceed  in  answering 
the  hon.  member,  and  it  would  surprise 
him  indeed,  if  he  (Mr.  Hume^  could 
contradict  him  in  any  one  of  his  state- 
meals.  The  hon.  member  had  included 
a  charge  of  2,7702.,  the  salary  of  the  pay- 
master of  the  marines,  in  the  sum  of 
600,000^  which  was  the  charge  of  wages 
for  the  fleet  afloat^  Would  the  House 
believe  that  this  charge  was  not  in  the 
present  estimates,  but  in  the  ordinary  es- 
timates^ where  the  details  would  be  fully 
given,  and  from  which  the  hon.  member 
must  have  taken  it  ?  This  was  one  of  the. 
hen.  members  strongest  points,  and  the 
House  would  see  how  it  had  fiuled  him« ' 
If  the  paymaster  of  marines  was  restding 
in  London  and  doing  nothtng»  it  woUld  be 
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for  the  House  to  inquire  into  that  fkct' 
irben  the  ordinary  estimates  came  before 
them,  and  then  no  doubt,  a  full  and  sa- 
tisfactory answer  would  be  given  [ Hear] . 
He  was  now  approaching  the  crown  of 
the  hon.  gentleman's  merit.    The  hoOi 
eeatleman  said,  that  be  wished  to  reduce 
tne  marines^  and  to  increase  the  seamen 
in  the  same  proportion.      Really,  there 
was  no  pleasine  some  gentlemen.    It  was 
no  more  than  four  or  five  years  ago  since 
it  was  urged,  that  the  marines  being  the 
most  vital  part  of  the  navy,  ought  to  be 
increased  and  supported.    What  did  the 
lion,  member  for  Aberdeen  do  ?  Me  com- 
pared the  estimates  of  1817  and  1821, 
and  because  he  found  that  in  the  former 
period  the  number  of  seamen  was  17,000 
and  in  1819  it  was  19,000»  he  was  willing 
to  reduce  the  marines  by  2,000  men,  and 
to  increase  the  seamen  by  the  same  num- 
ber ;  %o  wedded  was  he  to  the  glory  and 
honour  of  the  navy,  and  so  anxious  was 
iie  to  place  it  on  a  high  and  commanding 
aituation.     Now  the  difference  between 
the  hon.  member  and  himself  was  this  :•— 
They  could  set  the  marine  for  life,  but 
the  seaman  might  retire  afler  a  service  of 
three  years,  or  enter  again  as  he  pleased  ; 
and,  therefore,  tliough  he  (Mr.  Croker) 
was  anxious  to  support  the  navy,  yet  he 
would  not  do  so  at  too  dear  a  price.    But 
how  were  these  2,000  sailors  to  be  had  ? 
By  reducing  2,000  marines,  whose  ser- 
vices the  country  might  otherwise  possess 
for  life.    The  difference  between  the  hon. 
member  and  himself  was  this.    The  hon. 
member  would  lay  out  the  money  of  the 
country  in  a  three  years  purchase,  while 
he  (Mr.  C.)  wished  to  lay  it  out  in  a  pur- 
chase for  hfe.      The  hon.  member  had 
told  the  House,  that  m  1792,  the  rate  of 
charge  in  the  navy  was  4/.  per  man  per 
roonthf  whereas  it  was  now  raised  to  6^ 
10s.  6d    The  House  would  recollect  that 
the  rate  of  charge  in  the. navy  was  at  4^ 
per  man  per  month,  from  1787  to  1797. 
J3ut  was  the  navy  supported  at  that  rate  ? 
No,  there  was  in  the  latter  year  a  loan  of 
2,000,000/.  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
At  another  time  the  naval  expenses  of 
1792  were  compared  with  those  of  the 
present  year ;  but  a  noble  lord  opposite 
had,  with  great  candour  and  fAiess,  ad- 
mitted that  the  apparent  estimate  was  not 
the  real  one.    That  noble  lord  saw  that 
there  was  something  ^necessarily  added  in 
1792,  over  which  no  government  could 
have  any  previous  control.    If  gentlemen 
would  look  to  the  Joumala»  they  would 
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be  aitoDished  to  find  the  IttUe  difference 
between  the  expense  of  1792,  to  support 
16,000  men,  and  that  of  the  present  pe- 
riod. He  would  state  one  or  two  facts 
for  the  guidance  of  the  House.  In  the 
year  1792,  the  navy  estimates  were 
1,800,000/L  but  in  that  year  there  was  a 
further  grant  of  131,000^.  and  in  the  same 
year  a  further  grant  of  805^000/.  out  of 
the  surplus  of  toe  last  year«  yet  notwith- 
standing these  two  grants,  it  was  found, 
upon  winding  up  the  accounts  of  the 
year,  that  the  navy  was  in  debt  440,000^ ; 
so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  naval  expen«- 
diture  of  the  year  1792  was  8,176,000^ 
what  was  the  charge  at  present,  induding 
half-pay,  victualling,  and  transports? 
The  total  was  3,510,000^.,  being  a  differ- 
ence of  not  more  than  100,000^. 

He  now  came  to  the  Ordnance  depart- 
ment, the  abuses  in  which  had  occupied 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  hon.  member's 
speech.    When  the  Ordnance  estimates 
were  presented,  the  House  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  entering  into  the  details  of 
those  alleged  abuses.      The  sums  now 
taken  for  the  Ordnance  were  taken  upon 
the  credit  of  the  Navy.    The  Ordnance 
reported  to    the  Admiralty  that  its  ex- 
penses amounted  to  81,000^.,  and  over 
this  expenditure  they  had  no  control  as 
an  admiralty.    The    hon.   member   bad 
also  objected  to  the  appointment  of  naval 
officers  to  colonelcies  and  other  grades  in 
the  marines ;  he  had  last  ^ear  answered 
the  hon.  member  upon  this  point;   and 
afker  this  he  was  surprised  to  hear  the 
subject  broached  again.    He  should  now 
repeat,   that   such  appointments  were  a 
bond  of  union  between  the  two  services, 
which  ought  to  be  maintained ;    but  he 
would  take  a  higher  ground  of  defence. 
Those    appointments  were    honours  and 
dignities    with    which    his    majesty  was 
enabled    to    reward    the     distinguished 
services  of  the  navy,  in  a  more  suitable 
manner  than  by  conferring  pensions  upoti 
them.    It  was  an  honour  to    our   naval 
officers  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
glorious  corps,  whom  they  had  often  led 
on  to  battle  and  to  victory.    What  was 
the  extent  of  the  evil  of  wiiich  the  non. 
member  complained?    Why,  it  was  this; 
•^that  out  of  200  flag  officers,  and  800  or 
900  captains  in  the  navy,  there  were  ap- 
pointments of  three  general  officers  ami 
tour  colonels  of  marines,  at  the  enormous 
and   .overwhelming    expense    o£   from 
6,00M.  to  7,000{.  a  year.    The  grievance 
complained  of  by  the  htm.  member  was 
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ciHexitlmt  with  the  corps  itself ;  which 
coq»  had  originally  been  formed  oat  of 
certain  regiments  who,  from  haTing  loade 
several  Tovages,  were  called  marine  regi- 
ments. The  hon.  member  had  stated  one 
ground  of  objection  to  such  appointments 
to  be  a  fear  that  bad  men  might  be  ad- 
Tanced  to  them.  In  order  to  show  that 
little  fear  was  to  be  entertained  on  this 
head,  he  read  to  the  House  the  names  of 
the  persons  who  had  been  created  gene- 
rals of  marines ;  they  were  as  follow  :— 
admiral  Boscawen,  the  hon.  J.  Forbes, 
earl  Howe,  adm.  Barrinston,  lord  Brid- 
Dort,  and  last  (and  he  hoped  he  might 
long  continue  to  fill  the  appointment) 
was  earl  St.  Vincent  [each  name  was 
loudly  cheered  as  the  hon.  gentleman  re- 
peated it.]  Was  there  a  danger  of  bad 
men  from  these  examples  i  THear,  hear.] 
The  lieutenant  generals  [ne  read  the 
commissions  from  the  formation  of  the 
corps]  were  the  following:— sir  C  Saun- 
ders, sir  H.  Palliser,  sir  T.  Pye,  lord 
Bridport,  and  again,  earl  St«  Vincent. 
The  major-generals  were— -lord  Gardner, 
krd  ColIiogwood,sir  R.  Bickertoo,  sir  G. 
Hope,  sir  R.  Keates,  and  the  name  he 
pronounced  with  the  greatobt  pleasure, 
air  G.  Cockburn.  [Hear,  hear.]  Not  a 
name  of  them  all,  unadorned  with  honours, 
titles,  or  dignities;— man^  high  in  the 
peerage,  all  havmg  received  for  their 
deeds  the  thanks  of  parliament :  and  yet 
Shis  was  the  list  upon  which  the  hon. 
member  would  put  nia  reforming  finger, 
and  not  one  of  them  could  he  touch  who 
was  not  a  star  in  the  bright  galaxy  of 
British  naval  glory.  [Cheers.]  The 
colonels  of  marines  were  equally  eminent. 
Why,  then,  did  the  hon.  member  refer  to 
such  a  list?  As  to  the  general  informa- 
tion he  desired,  where  could  he  have  it  so 
wdl  aa  in  the  committee?  And  yet, 
under  pretence  of  wishing  it,  he  actually 
did  all  he  could  to  shut  it  out,  by  refbsing 
to  go  into  the  committee.  Not  that  he 
meant  to  express  any  hope  that  the  hon. 
member  would  be  satisfied  in  the  com- 
mittee. God  forbid  he  should  entertain 
aiur  such  preposterous  expectation !  But 
still,  if  the  hon*  member  was  not  satidied 
with  what  was  offered  in  the  way  of  infor- 
mation in  the  committee,  he  could  move 
that  the  chairman  do  report  progress,  or 
discuss  the  whole  subject  on  toe  bringing 
up  of  the  report.  Tbiat  was  the  real  par- 
liamentary course  for  him  to  take.  But 
wbj  was  he  to  take  the  whole  affidrs  of  the 
mry  into  his  own  bands,  and  insist  upon 
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being  furnished  with  all  the  respective 
rates  of  pay  of  the  officers,  their  particular 
rank,  how  and  where  employed  ? 

He  trusted  he  had  said  enough  to  in- 
duce the  House  to  negative  the  amend- 
menty  and  to  wait  until  they  went  into  a 
committee  upon  it.  I(  had  been  wisely 
provided  by  our  ancestors,  that  subjects 
should  be  discussed  in  committees  of  the 
whole  House,  when  the  fullest  opportu- 
nity of  obtaining  information  was  arorded* 
But  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen, 
anxious  as  he  alwa;fs  appeared  for  infor- 
mation, appeared  inclined  to  do  all  he 
could  to  prevent  its  being  obtained.  Bttt» 
though  it  would  be  impolitic  to  furnish  a 
general  account,  such  as  that  demanded 
by  the  hon.  member,  yet  if  he  wished  for 
an  account  connected  with  any  specific 
abuse,  he  (Mr.  C.)  pledged  himself  to 
give  the  fullest  information  upon  it.  But 
be  objected  to  Uie  adoption  of  a  principle 
which  went  to  overturn  a  great  principle 
of  the  constitution.  [A  laugh.]  He 
should  tell  gentlemen  why  he  spoke  of  the 
constitution  as  connected  with  this  mea- 
sure. So  great  was  the  secresy  adopted 
with  respect  to  the  manning  and  victualling 
of  our  fleet,  that  not  even  at  the  admi- 
ralty was  it  known  what  was  to  be  the 
number  of  men  employed,  or  the  quantity 
of  victualling  shipped.  The  victualling 
was  regulated  by  the  destination,  and 
that  was  arranged  by  the  king  in  his  privy 
council,  quite  independent  of  the  board  oif 
admiralty,  and,  unless  where  the  lord  at 
the  head  of  the  admiralty  happened  to  be 
also  a  cabinet  minister,  he  had  no  means 
of  knowing  the  destination  of  the  fleet  for 
the  ensuing  year :  that  rested  in  his  ma- 
jesty's hands,  as  well  as  the  declaration  of 
the  naval  force  in  the  vote  of  seamen. 
Our  ancestODs,  knowing  that  the  king 
could  not  turn  the  fleet  against  this  coun- 
try, but  that^  if  employed  at  all,  it  must  be 
in  our  drfenfee,  bad  wisely  entrusted  the 
management  aand  diraction  of  that  power 
to  him.  The  |hon.  member  concluded  hj 
observing,  that  yhe  amendment,  if  adopted, 
would  be  prodVictive  of  great  inconve- 
nience in  time  |of  pe)^,  and  if  acted 
upon  in  a  time  oV  war,  \  would  go  to  put 
an  end  to  the  vaval  ipower  of  Groat 
Britain,  and,  wiflh  tbatX  be  feared,  ^^ur 
greatness  and  indlpp^^^ce  a»  -r  aatton. 
[Cheers.]  \ 

Mr.  Bennet  aaxS^SS  wished  to  bring 
back  the  House  to  the  real  question  be- 
fore them,  and  from  which  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  attempted  to  di? ert  them,  by 
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characterising  it,  in  the  most  high-sound- 
ing tenn8,as  mngerous  initsconsequencesy 
and  alarming  to  the  state.    One  of  the 
hon.  gentleman's  charges  was,  that  it  was 
a  novelty.    Really,  the  hon.  gentleman 
had,  to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  found  a 
mare's  nest.    The  hon.  gentleman  said 
this  course  of  proceeding  was  not  usual ; 
that  no  particular  estimates  were  de- 
manded from  ministers ;  that  the  practice 
was  for  the  ministers  to  say  that  such  a 
number  of  men  was  to  be  kept  upi  and 
that  siich  and  such  a  sum  was  required, 
and  that  the  House  in  its  confidence  voted 
the  money.    True  it  was  that  this  had 
been  the  course;   and  they  might  see 
the  result  of  it  in  the  extravagant  expen- 
diture, in  the  accumulation  of  debt,  in  the 
pressure  of  taxation,  and  in  the  murmurs 
and  sufierings  of  the  people.    This  very 
circumstance,  this  blind  confidence  in  the 
ministers,  and  the  consequent  waste  of 
the  public  money,  was  one  of  the  articles 
of  indictment  by  the  people  against  that 
House.    The  pompous  harangue  of  the 
hon.  gentleman,  displaying  certainly  much 
ability  and  ingenuity,  was  aimed  at  his 
hon.  friend,  not  on  account  of  his  failure, 
but  of  the  complete   exposure  he  had 
made.    It  was  on  this  account  that  the 
arrows  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  irit,  (which 
he  knew  so  well  how  to  employ  there  and 
elsewhere)  were  directed  against  his  hon. 
friend,    llie  hon.  secretary  had  declared 
that  the  disclosure  required  bv  his  hon. 
friend,  though  it  had  been  shown  that 
precisely  a  similar  return  was  made  to  the 
finance  committee  in  1818,  would  be  at* 
tended   with    great   inconvenience   and 
danger  to  the  public  service.    His  hon. 
friend  had  not  asked  to  know  how  many 
men  or  ships  were  in  the  East  Indies  or 
the  West,  but  that  there  should  be  a  dis- 
tinction between  those  employed  abroad 
and  at  home.    Even  during  the  war  there 
was  no  objection  to  give  this  sort  of  in- 
formation as  to  the  army ;  and  what  ob- 
jection could  there  be  to  give  it  in  time  of 
peace  as  to  the  navy  \    The  hon.  secre- 
tary accused  his  hon.  friend  of  spreading 
by  his  proposition,  dismay  and  disorder  in 
tne  naval  service.    He  had  also  made 
some  harsh  remarks  on  his  hon.  friend  for 
bavins  described  the  holiday  game  the 
navy  had  been  nlayioff  for  the  last  twelve 
months.    His  hon.  mend  had  said  no 
auch  thing ;  but  merely  what  every  man 
of  sense  must  see,  that  there  was  not  to 
be  as  much  wear  and  tear  in  peace  as  in 
war.    It  was  true  that  fhere  must  be 


storms,  and  more  in  winter  than  in 
summer;  but  there  were  no  tedious 
blockades  to  maintain  before  Brest  or 
Toulon.  There  was  no  one  who  hsd  a 
higher  value  than  his  hon.  friend  for  the 
services  of  the  navy—not  the  jobbing 
services,  but  the  effective  services. 

Mr.  Croker  sud,  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  done  him  more  credit  than  he  de- 
served, by  attributing  to  him  anv  wit; 
but  the  hon.  gentleman  had  used  the  ex- 
pression **  the  wit  which  he  knew  how  to 
use  here  and  elsewhere."  Now  he  assured 
the  hon.  gentleman  on  his  honour  as  a 
gentleman,  that  out  of  that  House  he  had 
never  taken  the  liberty  to  make  the 
slightest  sinister  allusion  to  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman or  his  friends. 

The  House  divided :  for  Mr.  Hume's 
Amendment,  54 ;  Against  it,  144. 

List  of  the  Minority, 


Althorp,  lord. 
Birch,  J. 
Bemsd,  R. 
Bury,  lord 
Bennet,  hon.  H.  G. 
Benett,  J. 
Baring,  sir  T. 
CrespigDv,  sir  W. 
Calvert,  N. 
Crompton,  S. 
Creevey,  T. 
Chiton,  lord 
Davies,  colonel 
Guise,  sir  W. 
Graham,  S. 
Hutchin8on,hon.  C.H. 
Heron,  sir  R. 
Honywood,  W.  P. 
Mibhouse,  J.  C. 
Hurst,  R. 
Hughes,  col. 
JohuBon,  coL 
James,  W. 
Jervoise,  G.  P. 
Leycester,  R. 
Leunard,  T.  B. 
Lttshington,  Dr. 
Lockhart,  W.  F. 


Lambton,  J.  G. 
Martm,  J. 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Markham,  adm. 
Maxwell,  J. 
Newman,  R. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Palmer,  col. 
Price,  R. 
Famell,  sir  H. 
Phimps,G. 
Price,  Rd. 
Rickfoid,  W. 
Ramsden,  J.  C. 
Robarts,  A. 
Sefton,  lord 
Sykes,  D. 
Scott,  J. 
Stuart,  lord  J. 
Smith,  hon.  R. 
Wyrill,  M. 
Wibon,  sir  R. 
Webb,  colonel 
Wood,  alderman 
Wilkins,W. 

TELLERS. 

Hume,  J. 
Bennet,  hon.  H.  G. 


On  the  motion,  <*  That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,*' 

Mr.  Humef  in  rising  to  move  for  the 
production  of  some  other  papers,  said,  he 
would  take  that  opportunity  of  making 
some  observations  upon  what  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Croker)  upon  a  former  occasion.  A  great 
part  of  what  the  hon.  gentleman  pre- 
tended to  answer,  he  ^Mr...  Home) 
had  never  uttered;   and  tnat  nvhich  he 
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really  did  utter,  the  hon.  gentlemio  had 
altogether    mttrepreseDted.      The    hon. 

gentleman  commenced  his  observationa 
y  alludiog  to  him  in  a  manner  which 
(as  fiur  aa  he  knew  himself)  he  did 
not  deserve.  The  hon.  gentleman  said, 
that  he  (Mr.  Hume)  had  dictated  to  the 
House.  If  a  member  who  in  proposing  a 
measure  to  the  House,  should  endeavour  to 
induce  them  to  agree  to  it,  was  to  be  ac- 
cused of  dictating  to  the  House,  he  could 
not  perceire  how  members  were  to  per- 
form their  duty.  He  did  not  wish  to 
dictate;  but,  if  possible,  to  persuade. 
He  asked  no  member  to  vote  for  his 
motions,  unless  he  convinced  him  by  ar- 
gument and  facts  that  there  existed  a 
parliamentary  ground  fbr  them.  He 
thought  he  had  shown  a  parliamentary 
ground  for  the  motion  which  he  had 
submitted  to  the  House  that  night. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  all  the 
details  which  he  (Mr.  Hume)  called  for 
would  be  given  in  the  committee.  It  was, 
however,  impossible  for  any  man,  even 
with  dimensions  of  intellect  similar  to 
those  of  which  the  hon.  member  appeared 
to  think  himself  in  possession,  to  understand 
the  details  as  they  were  brought  forward 
in  the  committee.  That  was  the  reason 
why  he  now  wished  for  a  detail  of  the 
expen8.es,  in  order  that  the  House  might 
have  time  to  deliberate  before  it  came  to 
a  decision.  It  was  true  as  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  observed,  that  It  was  a  novel 
practice  to  ask  for  details.  But,  the  first 
detailed  estimate  ever  presented  to  the 
House  related  to  a  branch  of  the  naval 
service;  and  the  good  practice  being 
commenced,  why  should  it  not  be  follomd 
up  in  all  the  other  branches  of  the  sme 
service.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  said, 
that  the  House  always  placed  sufficient 
confidence  in  ministers  to  grant  them  the 
money  required  for  the  estimates,  without 
inquiry.  Now  it  was  in  consequence  of 
the  House  reposing  that  implicit  confi- 
dence in  ministers,  that  the  debt  had  been 
created,  and  the  country  reduced  to  its 
present  state  of  difficulty.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman objected  to  the  production  of  the 
details,  because  he  saia  they  would  show 
the  enemy  where  the  navy  was  to  be 
posted.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  did  not  wish 
for  any  information  of  that  nature.  All 
that  he  required  was,  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  men  and  officers  to  be  main- 
taii^ed,  and  to  that  the  hon.  gentlemni 
had  offered  no  argument  by  way  of  ob- 
jection.     He  had,  however,  said,   <<  he 
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Would  show  the  House  how  uUerly  igno- 
rant  this  gentleman,  who  was  always  fish* 
ing  for  grievances  and  putting  his  finger 
of  reform  upon  the  navy,  was,  of  the  sub- 
jects with  which  he  interferes.''  He  bo- 
gan  by  saying,  that  he  (Mr.  Hume)  did 
not  uiow  bncks  from  mortar;  he  went 
on  to  say,  that  he  could  not  distinguish 
brick  from  stone ;  and  at  last  he  abso- 
lutely declared,  that  he  was  ignorant  whe- 
ther the  barracks  were  afloat  or  ashore. 
He  now  held  in  his  hands  returns  whidi 
would  stultify  all  the  assertions  of  the 
boo.  gentleman.  And  here  he  miffht  ob- 
serve that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  made 
DO  reply  to  the  principal  statement  which 
he  had  made  when  he  last  addressed  the 
House,  namely,  that  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  in  1815  up  to  last  session, 
the  expenditure  on  account  of  the  navy 
was  17,700,000/.  He  would  now  prove, 
from  the  navy  estimates,  which  were  al- 
ready before  the  House,  that  instead  of 
5,000,000/.  being  expended  in  building, 
8,530,498/.  had  been  appropriated,  to  that 
purpose.  The  hon.  gentleman  aaid,  that 
ne  (Mr.  Hume)  could  not  distinguish  the 
money  expended  on  buildings  from  the 
money  expended  on  dock-yan)s ;  and  he 
had  asked-— *<  Does  the  hon.  member 
know  that  a  million  has  been  expended  at 
Plymouth  i*'  To  that  he  would  answer— 
that  he  did  not  know  any  thing  about  it, 
nor  did  he  believe  that  the  hon.  gentle- 
man who  proposed  the  question  was  bet- 
ter informed  on  the  subject.  He  would 
show  the  House  the  sums  which  had  been 
expended  in  buUding  since  1811.  It  ap- 
peared by  the  returns  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  that  the  expenses  for  buildbg 
in  the  yard  of  Deptford  were  197,000/.; 
for  Woolwich,  174,000/.;  for  Chatham, 
482,000/. ;  for  Portsmouth,  205,000/. ;  for 
Plymouth,  272,000/.  Then,  as  for  the 
Breakwater  at  Plymouth,  which  the  hon. 
secretary  for  the  Admiralty,  corrected  as 
he  was  by  the  secretary  for  the  Treasury, 
stated,  had  cost  1,000,000/. ;  the  fact  was^ 
that  the  expenditure  on  that  account,  as 
laid  before  the  House  in  the  estimates 
was  only  702,000/.    Yet  this  was  the  hon. 

gentleman  who  would  attempt  to  put  him 
im  (Mr.  Hume)  right;  and  who  had 
said  that  he  did  not  know  the  difierence 
between  barracks  and  ships,  between  wood 
and  stone!  In  Sheerness,  it  seemed  we  bad 
expended  no  less  a  sum  than  1,855,000/.; 
besides  which  theriB  was  an  unexecuted 
estimate  amounting  to  nearly  747,421/. 
more  to  complete  this  expensive  work; 
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and  this  was  altogether  lavished  upOn  a  j 
work  of  such  doubtfol  policy,  that  the 
money  might,  be  considered  as  entirely 
thrown  away*  If  the  House  would  look 
to  the  papers  of  the  same  years,  they 
would  find  that  in  the  last-mentioned 
outport  the  total  expense  of  buildings 
was  somewhere  about  424,64>d/.,  the  re- 
pairs 126,(XXtf.t  apd  the  expenses  for  the 
merchant-yard  29,000^.  odd.  The  total 
annual  expense,  as  stated  in  those  esti- 
mates, was  4,264,598/.  in  all  the  ports. 
In  the  year  1818  they  were  stated  at 
3,000,000/.  and  odd.  Now  it  appeared 
by  those  statements,  made  from  docu- 
ments which  had  been  laid  before  the 
House,  that  he  had  been  correct  in  bis 
oalcalations,  and  k  was  rather  too  much 
that  in  the  face  of  them  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman should  take  upon  himself  to  say 
that  ho  was  incorrect.  He  had  said  that 
for  buildings  alone  the  country  had  paid 
in  a  few  years  under  the  charges  for 
the  single  department  of  the  service, 
8,500,000/.  and  upwards.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman declared  the  amount  was  only 
SfiOOflOOL ;  and  if  he  could  be  gailty  of 
such  an  inaccuracy,  it  was  really  not  nrom 
that  hon.  gentleman  that  a  charge  of  incor- 
rectness should  proceed.  The  whole 
diarge,  therefore,  which  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
had  been  discussing,  was,  including  re- 
pairs, 17,000,702/.  If  the  hon.  gentleman 
was  not  satisfied  of  the  fact,  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  would  on  Monday  move  for  all 
the  estimates  in  question;  and  the  hon. 
gentleman  himself  should  have  the  op- 
portunity of  laying  them  on  thetable^ — It 
would  TO  in  the  recollection  of  the  House 
that  he  had  already  stated  his  impres- 
sion, that  if  such  enormous  soms  of  mo- 
ney had  been  expended  in  order  to  keep 
our  ships  afloat,  parliament  had  a  right 
to  expect,  under  the  recommendations  of 
the  finmce  committee,  that  the  expendi- 
ture in  that  department  would  now  be  re- 
duced as  low  as  possible.  It  was  ob- 
viously quite  impossible  that  gevernment 
could  expend  ail  these  sums  in  a  fair 
and  proper  manner,  under  present  circum- 
stances: they  could  not,  mdeed,  expend 
such  monies,  unless  they  palled  ships  to 
pieces,  and  afterwards  built  them  up  again. 
—The  hon.  gentleman  with  a  most  extra- 
ordinary perversity  of  intellect,  had  diesen 
to  allude  to  what  had  fallen  from  him 
(Mr.  Hume)  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
and  had  said,  that  he  supposed  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  wished  to  pass.  Cape  Horn,  m 
hoys  of  17  tona  burthen.    But,  in  fact i  he 


had  never  said  soj  however  the  hon'.  gen«( 
tleman  might  have  stated  the  matter; 
and  when  he  talked  of  his  (Mr.  Hume's) 
having  forgot  his  geography,  he  himself, 
like  many  of  his  countrymen,  seemed  a1-* 
together  to  have  forgotten  that  science. 
The  fact  was,  the  hon.  gentleman  had  at-> 
tempted  to  peiVert  every  thing  which  he 

iMr.  Hume)  had  said  in  the  course  of  the 
ebate.    Far  from  wishing,  as  had  been 
imputed  to  him,  to  weaken  or  cripple  our 
navy,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  us,  in 
the  event  of  a  war,  exposed  to  the  naval 
superiority  of  any  other  power,  he  had 
merely  expressed  his  desire  to  call  foff 
returns  of  the  number  of  flag-officers,  cap* 
tains,  and  of  the  whole  of  our  naval  es- 
tablishment, in  that  usual  form  in  which 
such  returns  had  been  repeatedly  order- 
ed to  be  made  on  former  occasions.    He 
wished  particularly  to  know  why  the  ex- 
pense of  victualling  the  navy  should  be  at 
this  time  nearly  the  same  as  it  was  in 
former  period,  when  the  prices  of  provi<' 
sions  were  50  per  cent  higher  than  al 
present.      There  was,  in  fact,  some  re- 
duction in  the  charge,  bot  it  was  only  15  or 
20  per  cent,  whereas  the  alteration  in  the 
prices  was  50  to  80  per  cent ;  where  the 
consumer  used  to  pay  12/.  6s.,  he  now  paid 
6/.  Bs,  only ;  such  was  the  difference  in 
some  of  tne  articles.    It  was  totally  im- 
possible for  anjr  person  opposing  ministera 
m  the  way  which  he  was  obliged  to  adopt, 
to  proceed  upon  any  other  information 
than  what  was  contained  in  the  retuma 
made  to  the  House.    Some  time  since  he 
moved  for  all  the  papers  connected  with 
the  expenses  for  the  navy  in  its  various 
branches,  from  the  year  1795 ;  and  when 
the  hon.  gentleman  said   that  extracts 
which  were  quoted  from  those  estimaiea 
were  incorrect,  he  did,  in  fact,  contradict 
his  own  signature.    On  one  occasion,  uy 
be  sure,  he  had  admitted  that  a  particiilar 
item  was  correctly  taken  from  an  official 
return ;  but  then,  he  added,  **  that  return 
though  sent  ki,^  was  incorrect."  He  ( Mn» 
Hume)  had  also  moved  for  the  amount  of 
supplies  voted  for  a  series  of  years,  for  the 
sevieeofthe  United  Kingdom,  including 
the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance.     By  the 
returns  he  found  that,  in  the  year  1792, 
the  number  of  men  voted  was  16,000, 
and  that  the  supplies  voted  for  them, 
Mid  for  the  sea  service,  instead  of  amount- 
ing, as  the  hon.  gentleman  said  they  did^ 
to  S,40O»000/.  amounted  to  1,48J^955/. 
only.    Now,  eiUier  thig  was  a  correct  re- 
turn or  estimate^ .or  it  was  nets  if  it  wie* 
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not  correct,  the  Hotue  would  not  at  leiMt 
blame  him  (Mr.  Hume)  for  its  errors.— 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  said  something 
about  the  current  debt.    It  was  not  ne- 
cessary for  him,  in  reply»  now  to  produce 
the  statements  which  had  been  given  to  the 
House  of  the  amount  of  the  navy  debt  on 
the  25th  Dec  1791 ;  and  of  its  amount 
on   the  1st   of  January  179S.      There 
might  have  been,    for   aught  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  knew,  different  statements  of  these 
amounts  given  to  the  House;  and  that 
might  be  the  cause  why  he  and  the  hon. 
gentleman  were  at  issue  on  this  matter ; 
but  the  Journals  of  the  House  answerably 
showed,  that  290,(XM.  was  the  whole  in- 
crease on  the  debt  in  1792-S.    The  hon. 
gentleman  talked  of  their  having  reduced 
ihe  amount  of  the  debt  very  considerably 
»>to  the  amount  of  some  millions ;    but 
supposing  even  that  the  expenses  of  the 
navy  in  1792  were  15,000,0(Xtf.,  that  fact 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  motion 
which  he  was  now  about  to  submit— a 
motion  having  for  its  object  simply  an  ex- 
planation of  the  large  items  which  were 
BOW  brought  forward  for  the  approbation 
of  the  House*     The  hon.  gentleman  had 
promised  to  detect  and  point  out  his  (Mr. 
Hume's)  blunders ;  but  excepting  in  two 
instances,  the  paymaster  and  the  build- 
ings, in  both  of  which  he  had  been  misled 
by  erroneous  returns,  the  hon.  gentleman 
bad  not  discovered  any  blunder  whatever. 
-—Surely  he  had  now  said  enough  to  show 
why  it  should  be  demonstrated  to  the 
House  how  much  of  these  sums  were  to 
be  applied  for  the  charge  of  marines: 
how  much  for  seamen  and  so  forth.    He 
implored  the  House  to  assist  him  in  pro- 
curing these  explanations  from  ministers, 
because  he  felt  assured  that  the  items  in 
question  covered  other  matters  and  ex- 
penses besides  those  which  were  named, 
and  which  they  were  afraid  to  have  broueht 
forward.^ With  regard  to  all  that  had  Sd- 
len  from  the  hon.  gentleman  about  our 
naval  elories,  it  was  a  second  edition  of 
our  ga&xy  of  stars,  our  unrivalled  heroes, 
and  so  on— of  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
never  failed  to  make  mention.    But  why 
did  he  indulge  In  these  topics?    Every 
body  admitted  the  splendid  services  of  a 
Nelson  and  a  St*  Vii^cent ;  but  what  had 
they  to  do  with  the  question  of  sine- 
cures held  in  this  department  i    The  hon. 
gentleman,  in  a  truly  Irish  way,  had  an- 
swered himself,  as  it  were,  before  he  had 
made  his  own  statements  on  the  matter ; 
for  he  set  out  with  saying,  tliat  he  admit- 
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ted  the  principle  of  sinecures  was  bad.  It 
was  bad;  ana  a  much  better  and  more 
honourable  system  of  remuneration  might 
be  devised.  No  one  would  say  that  that 
House  had  ever  shown  an  unwiliingnesa 
to  reward  merit,  wherever  merit  had  been 
displayed  in  the  service  of  the  country. 
He  was  so  little  read  in  the  sinecure  list, 
that  he  was  not  very  perfectly  aware  of 
the  characters  of  many  who  were  placed 
upon  it.  But  it  was  sufficient  for  his 
case  if  it  could  be  shown,  that  during  the 
last  ten  jrears  one  improper  person  had 
been  admitted  upon  it.  The  present  was 
the  most  proper  period  for  wiping  out  all 
sinecures,  if  possible.  £very  gallant  officer 
might  be  sure  of  being  rewarded  for  the 
future  for  his  merits.  But  the  hon*  gen- 
tleman said,  that  this  was  the  most  ho- 
nourable, the  most  proper,  the  most  gra- 
tifying mode  of  reward— that  it  form^  a 
bond  of  union  among  all  who  experienced 
its  eflBscts.  Perhaps,  therefore,  a  pension 
of  1,500^  a  ^ear,  granted  to  an  admiral 
who  never  mmgled  with  his  corps,  as  he 
mipht  call  this  service,  was  the  bond  of 
union  which  bound  him  to  it  notwith- 
standing [A  laugh  Q.  Again  he  in- 
treated  the  House  not  to  vote  away  the 
public  money  without  some  knowledge  of 
Its  destination.  They  had  been  too  long 
in  the  habit  of  granting  such  votes  in  con- 
fidence; and  the  effects  of  their  confi- 
dence should  teach  them  to  withhold  it  for 
the  future.  They  were  now  called  upon  to 
vote  in  this  way  200,000/.  more  this  year 
than  they  had  voted  last  year ;  whereas 
the  low  prices  of  provisions,  and  other 
causes,  required  that  the  vote  should  be 
very  considerably  less.  He  should  now 
move,  by  way  of  amendment,  **  That 
there  be  laid  befoi-e  the  House,  a  return 
of  the  price  of  provisions  of  each  kind 
supplied  to  the  navy  m  the  years,  181S, 
1817,  and  1821,  and  the  value  of  one 
day's  ration,  stating  the  several  articles  io 
each  of  these  years :  also,  a  statement  of 
the  manner  in  which  532,850^  estimated 
for  the  victualsfor  the  navy/or  1822,  is  to 
be  expended." 

Mr.  Croker,  reminded  the  House,  that 
he  had  commenced  bis  former  speech  by 
sayfaig  that  the  ordinary  vote  was  about 
1,900,000/.,  but  in  the  course  of  thai 
speech  he  had  added,  that  if  hon.  gentle- 
men would  refer  to  the  estimates,  they 
would  find  that  a  further  sum  of  1,000,0001. 
was  appropriated  from  other  services. 
Therefore  this  blunder  must  rest  with  the 
boo.  gentlemaOi  and  not  widi  himself.  He 
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could  not  understand  what  ground  of  com- 
plaint the  hon.  gentlemen  had  against  the 
returns  made  to  that  House.  He  had  asked 
for  a  return  of  the  whole  expenses  of  the 
marine  corps,  and  when  that  had  been 
made  out  in  conformity  to  his  order,  he 
was  not  satisfied,  but  again  asked  for 
what  he  called  '^  the  total  of  the  whole.'' 
He  begged  to  refer  the  hon.  gentleman  to 
the  Journals  of  the  House:  where  he 
would  find  that  the  account  given  by  him 
(Mr.  Croker)  of  the  estimates  of  1792 
would  turn  out  perfectly  correct. 

The  House  divided :  for  the  Amend- 
ment, 54.    Against  it  158. 

Althorp,  lord  Maxwell,  J. 

Bury,  lord  Martin,  J. 

Bemal,  R.  Nugen^  loid 

Brougham,  H.  Normaoby,  lord 

Barrett,  S.  3.  M.  Newman,  R. 

Bennel,  hon.  H.  G.  Pryse,  P. 

Baring,  sirT.  Palmer,  C. 

Chaloner,  R.  Robarts,  A. 

Calvert,  N.  Roberts,  W.  A. 

Crespigny,  sir  W.  Robinson,  sir  G. 

Crompton,  S.  Ricardo,  D. 

Creerey,  T.  Runsden,  J.  C. 

FergusBon,  sir  R.  Stuart,  W. 

Graham,  S.  Sykes,  D. 

Guise,  sir  W.  Sefton,  lord 

Haldimand,  W.  Soott, 
Hutchinson, hon.  C.H.    Stuart,  lord  J. 

Heron,  sir  R.  Smith,  hon.  R. 

Hobhouse,  J.  C.  WyviU,  M. 

James,  W.  Williams,  W. 

Johnson,  col.  Wilkins,  W. 

Jervoise,  G.  P.  Wood,  alderman 

Leycesler,  R.  Webb,  Col. 

Ijiirnhtan,  J.  G.  Wilson,  sir  R. 
Lennaid,  T.  B.  telleks. 

Loshington,  Dr.  Hume,  J. 

Monck,  J.  B.  Davies,  Colonel 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  of  supply,  to  which  the  Navy 
Estiquites  were  referred,  sir  J.  Osbora 
moved*  "  That  21,000  men  be  employed 
for.  the  Sea  Service  for  13  lunar  months ; 
from  the  Ist  of  January  1822;  including 
8000  royal  marines. 

Mr*  Hume  said,  he  must  apaia  ask  what 
were  the  circumstances  of  the  coaotry 
which  required  that  there  should  be  2000 
men  now  more  than  in  1817*  for  the  same 
purpose  I  The  reductions  that  had  been 
maae  in  the  Navy  were  not  owing  to  the 
economy  of  ministers,  but  to  the  death  of 
Buonaparte  The  nuoober  of  the  marines  he 
thou^t  disproportionate  with  the  number 
of  seamen,  and  he  should,  therefore,  pro- 
pose as  an  amendment,  that  **  19,000  be 
substituted  for  '<  21»000.'' 

VOL.  VI. 


Sir  G*  Coeibum  said,  that  on  the  open* 
ing  of  a  former  war  the  country  had  suf- 
fered materially  from  the  want  of  a  suffi* 
cient  number  of  marines  to  man  the  Navy 
with.  The  consequence  was,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  empJoy  soldiers  to  their 
great  dissatis&ction  ;  and  to  the  detrlmeni 
of  the  service ;  for  they  were  all  sea«8ick 
as  soon  as  they  got  out  to  sea.  Upon  this 
it  was  thought  better  to  keep  up  a  large 
number  of  seasoned  marines,  who  in  peace 
might  be  employed  in  doing  garrison  duty 
in  the  sea-ports,  and  in  the  eveni  of  war, 
be  ready  to  man  the  service.  The  Admiralty 
did  not  want  to  increase  the  number  of  sea* 
men  for  theservice  of  the  ensuing  year,  and 
they  were  loath  to  diminish  the  body  of 
marines.  They  might  have  been  able  to 
reduce  more,  had  it  not  been  for  the  tO'* 
creased  demand  from  South  America  and 
the  Mediterranean ;  and  it  should  be  to* 
membered,  that  out  of  13,000  seamen, 
1,500  were  employed  round  the  coast  for 
the  security  of  the  revenue. 

Sir  /•  Coffin  expressed  his  conviction  of 
the  propriety  of  maintaining  the  marine 
corps  at  as  high  a  rate  as  possible.  It  was 
obviously  desirable  that  young  men  should 
be  educated  for  the  public  service ;  for  iil 
the  event  of  a  new  war  was  it  tolerable  that 
the  defence  of  the  country  should  be  en« 
trusted  tosuch  old  men  as  himself,  who  had 
served  forty  years  in  the  Navy,  and  who 
were  scarcely  able  to  step  over  a  three* 
legged  stool. 

Mr.  Bsnnei  said,  he  should  like,  to  be 
informed  why  8,000  marines  were  now  to 
be  kept  up  ?  Was  a  war  now  more  pro- 
bable than  in  1817  ?  In  1822  the  peace 
establishment  was  larger  than  in  1817» 
while  the  country  was  labouring  under  in- 
creased distress.  The  difference  was  it 
least  ^OOfiOOl.  in  the  naval  departments  c 
yet,  from  1817  downwards,  the  same 
empty  promises  of  economy  had.  been 
given,  and  the  same  constant  neglect  of 
them  ihown*  There  was  the  same  pledge 
cf  economy,  and  the  same  practice  of  pro- 
fusion. Why  did  not  the  country  gentle* 
men,  when  so  many  opportunities  were 
afforded,  discharge  the  engagements  they 
had  made  to  their  constituents,  instead  of 
trusting  to  the  chance  of  a  loos  parlia* 
ment,  and  the  amiable  forgettulness  of 
theur  friends«  He  wished  that  the  people 
of  England  could  look,  into  the  House  of 
Commons.  Nothing,  under  heaven  couU 
give  him  greater  satisfaction  ;  for  it  would 
save  posterity  from  the  innumerable  cala- 
mities threatened  by  ministers.    If  the 
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eye  of  the  public  were  steadily  kept  upon 
their  representatiyes,  there  might  be  at 
least  a  cnance  of  a  remedy.  The  people  of 
England  did  sometimes  learn  who  voted  on 
the  opposition  side  of  the  House.  Would 
to  Ood  they  could  see  the  Totes  on  the  side 
of  ministers!  That  God-send,  a  list 
of  a  ministerial  majority,  would  bring  the 
nation  to  its  senses,  and  ought  to  be  posted 
throughout  the  kingdom.  It  would  tnen  be 
seen  whvi  in  ]  822,  a  larger  sum  was  to 
be  voted  than  in  1817.  He  had  some  faint 
hope  that  gentlemen  who  had  been  so  lavish 
of  their  promises  out  of  doors  would  give 
some  specimens  of  the  performance  of 
them  within  doors. 

Sir  G.  Clerk  said,  that  if  hon.  members 
would  look  to  the  other  parts  of  the  navy 
estimates  thev  would  see  there  was  a  re- 
duction equal  to  two  millions.  He  hoped 
the  House  would  not  reduce  any  part 
of  that  useful  body  of  men,  the  royal 
marines. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  estimate  for 
1817  was  5,985,415/.:  at  present  it  was 
489,550/.  less ;  but  how  did  this  show  that 
there  was  a  saving  of  2,000,000/.  ? 

Mr.  Croker  said,  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  omitted  to  take  into  his  consideration 
671,000/.  the  produce  of  old  stores,  which 
was  taken  in  aid  of  the  vote  for  the  year 
1817,  and  which  in  point  of  fact  was  de- 
voted to  the  public  service  of  the  year, 
although  it  did  not  appear  in  the  supply 
for  the  year. 

'  Mr.  Hume  pledged  himself  to  prove 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  was  in  error.  He 
had  added  the  sum  of  671,000/.  instead 
of  deducting  it,  as  he  ought  to  have 
done. 

The  committee  divided:  For  the 
Amendment,  53.  Against  it,  157*  On 
the  resolution,  <<  that  532,350/.  be  granu 
ed  for  victualling  the  said  21,000  men,'' 

Mr.  Hothouse  said,  he  saw  very  clearly 
that  ministers  intended  to  refuse  every 
kind  of  information  that  could  enable  the 
House  to  investigate  the  subject.  All  pro- 
positions for  inquiry  were  met  by  a  direct 
negative,  supported  by  the  ordinary  minis- 
terial majority  ;  and  as  this  course  had 
been  pursued  quite  long  enough  for  one 
nighty  he  would  move  *'  that  the  chairman 
report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit 
again." 

Upon  this,  after  a  short  conversation, 

the  Committee  divided:  Ayes,  47.  Noes, 
147. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 
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HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 
Monday,  February  25. 

Breach   of    Privilege  —  Opening 

or     LETTERS     ADDRESSED     BY      OR     TO 

MEMBERS.]  Mr.  James  begged  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  violation, 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  of  the  privilege  of  its 
members.  There  was  a  gentleman  con- 
fined in  the  gaol  of  Lancaster^  who  had 
terrified  government  by  attending  a  reform 
meetingin  1819,  whose  letters, from  prison, 
to  him  (  Mr.  James )  had  been  broken  open ; 
and  his  letters  to  tnat  gentleman  had  ex- 
perienced a  similar  treatment ;  one  letter, 
indeed,  bad  been  withheld  altogether ;  and 
a  copy  only  delivered  in  its  fMace.  Peti» 
tions  forwarded  to  be  laid  before  the 
House  had  shared  the  same  fate  with  other 
coronkunicaiions ;  and,strange  as  the  deci- 
sions of  Parliament  had  been,  it  would 
hardly  sanction  so  gross  a  proceeding. 
Upon  the  effect  of  the  practice  it  could 
not  be.  necessary  to  say  a  word.  The 
most  signal  injustice — the  most  atrocioua 
cruelty — might  be  committed  in  prisons, 
under  the  operation  of  such  a  system,  and 
no  means  of  complaint  would  be  open  to 
the  sufferer.  It  might  be  urged,  perhaps, 
that  prisons  were  visited  by  magistrates, 
and  that  to  those  magistrates,  if  neces- 
sary, complaints  might  be  addressed ;  but, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  in  one  gaol  at 
least  (Ilchester),  cruelty  and  torture  had 
been  inflicted  upon  prisoners,'  notwith- 
standing the  visits  of  such  appointed 
magistrates ;  and  that  gentlemen  .had  risen 
in  the  House  to  eulogize  the  character  of 
the  nuinager  of  that  institution,  uncon- 
scious of  the  conduct  of  the  roan  of  whom 
they  were  speaking.  As  far  as  he  had 
been  able  to  learn,  this  inquisitorial  prac- 
tice of  opening  letters  had  originated  in 
the  wish  of  some  Lancashire  magistrates 
to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  advocates  of 
parliamentary  reform.  Inquiry  being 
made  into  the  legality  of  the  course,  those 
magistrates  laid  a  case  before  counsel,  and 
obtained  an  opinion,  that  the  proceeding 
was  lawful :  they  then,  from  having  merely- 
desired  the  gaoler  to  open  certain  letters; 
added  a  formal  regulation  to  the  rules  of 
the  prison,  that  all  persons  confined  for 
peculiar  offences  should  be  subject  to  aa 
unqualified' inspection  of  their  correspond- 
dence.  Now,  that  such  an  order  was  con- 
trary to  English  law,  he  had  no  doubt. 
The  9th  of  Anne,  commonly  called  the 
Post-office  act,  declared  that  no  person 
should  presume  to  open  a  letter  unless  by 
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warrant  from  a  secretary  of  state ;  and  in 
support  of  that  enactment  might  be  quoted 
the  circular  of  the  late  secretary  tor  the 
bome  department,  dated  9th  of  Novem- 
ber', 1814,  decidedly  stating  to  gaolers, 
that  such  an  act  was  not  warranted  by 
law.  The  proceeding,  he  contended,  was 
in  direct  violation  of  that  clause  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  which  said  that  the  law  of 
the  land  should  not  be  dispensed  with,  un- 
less by  the  authority  of  parliament.  He 
knew  that  some  reliance  had  been  placed 
upon  the  act  of  the  32nd  George  2nd ; 
but  he  could  find  nothing  in  that  act  to  jus- 
tify a  magistrate  in  doing  that  which  was 
contrary  to  law.  That  act  referred  to  per- 
sons who  were  imprisoned  for  debt.  Its 
greamble  set  out  with  recognizing  the 
ardships  to  which  persons  so  imprisoned 
were  sometimes  exposed  by  the  oppression 
of  gaolers,  and  it  enacted  that  proper  rules 
should  be  made  for  the  regulation  of  per- 
sons imprisoned  ;  but,  though  certainly 
the  letter  of  the  act  referred  to  persons 
imprisoned  for  debt,  yet  the  spirit  of  it 
was  humane,  and  it  went  to  alleviate,  not 
exasperate,  the  sufferings  of  any  class  of 
prisoners.  But  before  those  regulations 
were  made,  as  well  as  since,  the  letters 
of  prisoners  were  opened  in  this  prison, 
which  showed  how  little  respect  there  was 
for  the  law,  by  those  who  thought  it  for 
their  interest  to  violate  it.  This,  he  be- 
lieved he  was  safe  in  saying,  was  a  prac- 
tice unknown  in  any  other  gaol  in  the 
kingdom.  It  was  notpractised  at  Ilchester 
gaol,  even  towards  Mr.  Hunt,  whom  the 
attorney -general  had  described  as  guilty 
of  a  crime  little  short  of  high  treason,  but 
whom  he  (Mr.  James)  would  always  con- 
sider as  severely  persecuted ;  for  he  would 
maintain  that  he  had  rendered  great  ser- 
vices to  the  cause  of  humanity,  in  the 
recent  investigation,  to  which  his  exer- 
tions had  contributed ;  but  even  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Hunt,  the  magistrates  of 
Somerset  had  not  made  a  regulation  by 
which  his  letters  were  to  be  subjected  to 
inspection— a  regulation  which  he  should 
ever  think  most  inquisitorial  and  un- 
just. Whatever  opinions  might  be  held 
on  the  subject  elsewhere,  he  would  say, 
that  the  practice  was  illegal ;  and  in  sup- 
port of  his  opinion,  he  had  the  authority 
of  a  great  politician  and  an  able  lawyer, 
whose  name  he  was  sure  would  carry  great 
weight  with  the  House.  He  alluded  to  the 
late  sir  S.  Romilly.    That  able  man,  in 

E resenting,  in  the  year  1812,  a  petition 
om  a  prisoner  confined  in  Lincoln  gaol, 


complaining  of  having  his  letters  opened, 
had  stated,  that  he  knew  no  statute  law 
which  authorized  such  a  practice,  and 
that  certainly  no  such  right  existed  by 
common  law.  He  had  stated  as  a  lawyer, 
that  the  magistrates  had  no  such  power. 
They  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the 
prisoners.  They  were  in  the  custody  of 
the  high  sheriff,  whose  duty  it  was,  not 
merely  to  precede  the  judges  of  assize, 
with  men  bearing  white  staves,  and  others 
sounding  trumpets,  but  to  attend  to  and 
provide  for  the  comforts  of  the  prisoners 
m  his  gaol ;  for  they  were  in  his  custody, 
and  not  in  that  of  the  magistrates*  This 
was  the  opinion  of  sir  S.  Romilly ;  and, 
fortified  with  that  opinion,  he  contended 
that  he  was  fully  borne  out  in  describing 
the  conduct  he  had  alluded  to  as  illegal. 
But,  if  it  should  be  contended  that  ihe 
32nd  of  George  2nd  gave  the  power  in 
question,  the  sooner  it  was  repealed  the 
better.  As  to  the  question  whether  this  was 
a  breach  of  privilege,  it  was  at  first  his  in- 
tention to  have  brought  the  matter  before 
a  court  of  law  ;  and  he  was  satisfied  that 
before  an  impartial  judge,  and  any  twelve 
honest  men,  he  should  have  got  a  verdict ; 
but  when  he  heard  from  so  many  excellent 
authorities,  that  the  matter  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  the  House,  he 
felt  that  he  should  not  be  discharging  hits 
duty  if  he  did  not  bring  the  subject  before 
it,  satisfied  that  in  supporting  the  privi. 
leges  of  that  House  he  was  also  maintain^ 
ing  those  of  the  people.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber concluded  by  moving,  "  That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  that  any  person 
breaking  open,  detainine,  or  suppressing, 
any  letter  or  letters  addressed  by  or  to 
Members  of  this  House,  is  guilty  of  a  direct 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  this  House." 

Lord  Stanley  did  not  see  on  what 
ground  the  motion  for  declaring  the 
opening  of  a  letter  from  a  prisoner  to  a 
member  of  parliament  a  breach  of  their 
privileges,  could  be  sustained.  A  similar 
question  had  been  started  last  year,  and 
referred  to  a  committee  of  privileges,  and 
he  had  never  heard  that  they  felt  it  in- 
cumbent upon  them  to  bring  the  subject 
forward.  That  the  practice  complained, 
of  would,  under  some  circumstances, 
amount  to  a  breach  of  moral  justice  be- 
tween man  and  man,  no  one  could  deny ; 
but  there  were  limits  to  the  privileges  due 
to  letters,  and  when  he  found  that  even 
the  judges  of  the  land,  were  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  practice  complained  of^  he 
could  not  think  that  there  were  sufficient 
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grounds  for  assuming  that  a  breach  of 
privilege  had  been  conimitted.  One  of 
the  rules  ordered,  that  the  keeper  of  the 
gaol  should  examine  all  correspondence 
carried  on  by  prisoners  on  the  Crown 
side,  and  not  forward  any  letter  which 
contained  improper  matter  without  show- 
ing it  to  the  chaplain  or  one  of  the  visit* 
ing  magistrates.  When  the  letter  was 
submitted  to  the  proper  persons,  if  the 
letter  came  to  a  prisoner,  he  was  sent  for, 
and  the  unexceptionable  parts  were  read 
to  him ;  if  the  letter  was  written  by  a  pri- 
soner, he  was  told  what  were  the  excep- 
tionabler parts,  and  had  the  liberty  of  re- 
writing that  which  was  not  offensive.  This 
rule  was  ordered  by  Mr.  Justice  Bayley, 
and  he  believed  was  in  the  hand-writing 
of  that  learned  judge  himself;  and  the 
whole  of  the  rules  were  sanctioned  by 
Mr.  Justice  Bayley  and  Mr.  Justice  PaHc. 
Therefore,  upon  a  general  view  of  the 
question,  whether  the  gaoler  was  justified 
in  opening  the  hon.  member's  fetter  or 
not,  lie  firmly  believed  that  he  would  not 
have  done  his  duty  if  he  had  not  exanun- 
ed  its  contents.  Whether  the  mere  fact 
of  the  frank  of  a  member  of  parliament 
went  to  alter  the  operation  of  the  prison 
rules,  was  a  question  which  others  might 
be  more  able  to  determine ;  but,  for  his 
own  part,  he  certainly  did  not  think  it  did. 
How  was  it  possible  for  members  always 
to  know  wnat  their  franks  contained? 
They  might  become  the  means  of  convey- 
ing matter  the  roost  improper  in  its  na- 
ture, and  dangerous  in  its  consequences. 
Upon  the  hon.  member's  own  showing,  he 
thought  there  was  nothing  in  the  present 
case  which  called  for  the  interference  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Secretary  P^«/ observed,  that  if  he 
understood  the  hon.  mover,  his  object 
wa^i  to  establish  two  propqjijiions ;  first, 
that  the  opening  of  a  letter  franked  by 
him  was  illegal ;  and  secondly,  that  it  was 
a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House. 
If  he  should  be  able  to  disprove  both 
these  points,  he  apprehended  there  would 
be  an  end  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  case. 
Before  he  proceeded  with  his  argument 
on  the  first  point,  he  could  not  but  ex- 

Iiress  his  surprise  at  the  opinion  of  a 
earned  gentleman  (Mr.  Brougham),  on  a 
former  evening,  as  to  the  opening  of  let- 
ters sent  by  convicts  on  board  the  hulks ; 
and  he  thought  that,  on  a  little  more  ma- 
ture reflection,  the  learned  gentleman 
would  not  himself  persist  in  the  opinion 
then  given.    It  would  not  be  denied,  that 
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by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  persona 
detained  on  board  the  hulks  were  civilly 
dead,  possessed  no  ci? il  rights,  and  there* 
fore  that  the  government  would  be  jojuA^ 
fied,  not  only  in  ordering  the  inspection  of 
their  letters,  but  in  prohibiting  all  com- 
munication with  them.  However,  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  member  this  night 
was  a  different  question.  It  went  to  show 
that  a  certain  regulation  for  the  better 
government  of  the  gaol  of  Lancaster, 
which  had  been  sanctioned  by  his  (Mr* 
Peel's}  predecessor  in  office,  was  in  its 
operation  illegal.  Now,  he  would  show 
the  contrary.  What  was  the  nature  of 
the  regulations  of  Lancaster  gaol  ?  Here 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  repeated  the 
statement  given  by  lord  Stanley,  as  to  the 
authorities  by  which  the  regulations  were 
sanctioned.  The  first  impression  of  the 
House,  af^er  hearing  such  authority  as 
that  of  two  judges  ofthe  land  sanctioning 
those  regulations,  should  be,  he  imagined, 
a  presumption  that  they  at  least  were  not 
illegal.  The  hon.  member  had  refened 
to  the  S2nd  of  Geo.  2,  but  he  carefully 
left  out  of  his  view  the  Slst  of  Geo  S* 
By  that  act  it  was  enacted,  that  fit  and 
proper  regulations  should  be  drawn  up 
for  the  better  government  of  gaols  and 
otherplaces  of  confinement,  in  England 
and  Wales ;  and  it  added,  that  those  re- 
gulations should  be  drawn  up  by  the  same 
authorities  as  those  mentioned  in  the  S2nd 
Geo.  2.  And  who  were  those  authorities? 
The  magistrates  of  the  counties.  It  fur- 
ther added,  that  the  regulations  to  which 
they  might  come  should  have  force,  when 
sanctioned  bv  the  judges  of  assize,  who 
were  authorized  to  revise  them.  This 
was  done  in  the  case  of  Lancaster  gaol.  The 
magistrates  drew  up  and  agreed  to  certain 
regulations  for  the  better  government  of 
the  county  gaol.  These  were  submitted  to 
'the  judges,  by  whom  they  were  examined, 
and,  with  some  alterations,  sanctioned  and 
approved.  Would  it,  after  this,  be  said, 
that  they  were  illegal  ?  He  should  be 
wantonly  trespassing  on  the  time  of  the 
House,  if  he  dwelt  longer  on  the  question 
of  legality.  Supposing  it,  then,  admitted 
to  him,  that  this  regulation  was  a  legal 
one,  the  next  question  was,  whether  the 
exercise  of  the  rule  was,  in  the  case  al« 
luded  to,  a  breach  ofthe  privilege  of  par- 
liament. Now,  if  parliament  sanctioned 
the  enactment  of  the  rule,  he  could  not 
see  any  thine  in  the  case  of  a  member  of 
parliament  which  should  exempt  his  letters 
from  being  opened,  where  that  was  war- 
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''anted  by  the  law  of  the  land.  Now,  taking 
it  as  granted,  for  the  sake  of  the  areumeot, 
that  the  view  which  he  took  of  the  con« 
straction  of  the  act  was  a  legal  one,  upon 
what  did  the  authority  of  the  regulations 
rest  ?  Here  they  had  it,  that  the  House 
of  Comnions,  one  branch  of  the  legisla* 
ture,  had  declared,  by  a  bill  which  was 
passed  into  a  law  by  the  concurrence  of 
the  two  other  branches,  that  certain  regu* 
lations  for  the  goternment  of  gaols  and 
other  places  of  confinetnent  »iould  be 
binding,  when  sanctioned  by  the  authori- 
ties there  specified.  Would  it,  then,  be 
maintained,  that  after  thus  sanctioning 
such  rules,  without  any  reservation  as  to 
their  own  privileges,  such  exeinptioo  now 
existed  ?  He  contended,  that  where  the 
anthority  was  given,  as  in  this  case,  he 
maintained  it  had  been  given,  it  could  not 
be  revoked  except  by  another  act;  and 
until  that  act  was  passed,  any  regulation 
under  the  former  would  not  amount  to  a 
breach  of  privilege.  The  attention  of  par- 
liament had  formerly  been  called  to  the 
question  of  privilege,  with  reference  to 
the  letters  of  members ;  but,  before  he 
proceeded  with  that,  he  would  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  a  letter  sent 
by  lord  Sidmouth  to  the  gaoler  of  Glou- 
cester gaol,  on  the  subject  of  opening  let- 
ters addressed  to  prisoners.  The  letter 
was  written  after  a  complaint  made  to  the 
Lords  on  the  part  of  a  debtor,  and  a  per- 
son accused  of  a  misdemeanor,  but  not 
tried,  that  letters  addressed  to  them  had 
been  opened  by  the  gaoler.  Lord  Sid- 
mouth, after  consulting  with  the  law  offi- 
cers of  the  Crown,  sent  the  letter  in  which 
it  was  said,  that  a  future  regulation  would 
apply  to  *<  felons  and  fines.''  Now  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  word  **  felons**  here  was 
a  mistake  for  the  word  '*  debtors."  How 
the  mistake  occurred,  whether  in  the 
copying  or  printing,  he  could  not  say ; 
but  of  this  he  had  no  doubt,  that  <*  debt- 
ors" should  have  been  mentioned  and  not 
<*  felons."  He  had  just  said,  that  the  at- 
tention of  parliament  had  been  formerly 
called  to  this  subject.  In  the  year  1735, 
a  complaint  was  made,  that  letters  ad- 
dressed to  members  had  been  opened; 
and  that  postage  was  claimed^  but  this 
complaint  referred  to  letters  put  into 
the  post,  and  in  that  case  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  a  gross 
breach  of  privilege.  But,  was  that  a  case 
at  all  in  point  ?  was  it  in  any  wsy  analo- 
gous to  regulations  made  by  magistrates 
to  prevent  a  letter  being  put  into  the  post  ? 


He  maintained  it  was  not.  The  House  of 
Commons  never  considered  that  they  were 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  law* 
Tbev  resolved  on  that  occasion,  that  it 
would  be  a  gross  breach  of  privilege  for 
any  agent  of  the  post-office  to  open  a 
letter  of  a  member  of  parliament,  except 
by  a  warrant  of  a  secretary  of  state.  Thus 
they  clearly  recognized,  that  in  cases 
where  it  might  be  necessary  for  a  secre*- 
tary  of  state  to  order  the  opening  of  a  leU 
ter,  their  own  privilege  ?ras  not  reserved. 
He  was  satisfied  that  the  same  feelings 
would  prevail  here,  and  that  Uie  House 
would  not  claim  any  privilege  which  would 
interfere  with  the  criminal  justice  of  the 
country.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Blackstone  was,  that  the  privilege  of  a 
member  of  parliament  did  not  extend  to 
exemption  from  arrest,  in  cases  of  indict- 
ment. All  the  civil  rights  and  exemp* 
tions  which  they  had  formerlv  claimed 
were  gone,  except  that  of  the  freedom  of 
their  person  in  civil  cases,  and  the  freedom 
of  their  letters.  Where  the  regulations 
alluded  to  were  authorized  by  law,  there 
was  no  presumption  of  such  an  unlimited 
correspondence  in  any  way  as  could  have 
the  effect  of  revoking  these  regulations. 
Whatever  right  of  personal  communica^ 
tion  a  magistrate  might  have  with  prison- 
ers, a  member  of  parliament,  as  such,  had 
none :  he  bad  no  right  to  Insist  upon  such 
communication,  but  certainly  all  corres* 
pondence  should  be  controlled  by  the  re« 
gulations  which  were  necessary  for  the 
discipline  and  proper  management*  of  the 
prison.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  he 
saw  no  ground  for  the  interference  of  the 
House,  and  would  therefore  conclude  by 
moving  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Bennet  said,  that  if  he  understood 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  right,  he  had 
laid  it  down  as  the  law  of  the  land,  that 
magistrates,  when  their  regulations  were 
sanctioned  by  judges,  had  a  right  to 
legislate  for  gaols,  and  that  they  could 
not  only  enforce,  but  aggravate  pu- 
nishments, by  placing  persons  in  so- 
litary confinement.  Now,  the  magis- 
trates might  make  regulations,  and  the 
judgel  assent  to  them ;  but  such  regula- 
tions could  only  relate  to  the  hours  of  la« 
hour  and  of  diet,  and  such  matters.  The 
magistrates  might  take  care  that  the  pri- 
soners had  all  the  advantages  consistent 
with  their  situation  and  sentence,  but  be- 
yond that  they  had  no  power  at  all.  He 
would  put  it'  to  the  House,  whether  a 
judge  had  a  right  to  increase  the  term  of 
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a  sentence  fVom  one  year  to  five,  and  so- 
litary imprisonment?     The  act  referred 
to  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  a  pe« 
nitentiary  act,  and  was  not  applicable  to 
gaols  in  general.    But,  if  the  magistrates 
had  a  right  to  legislate  for  the  discipline 
of  prisons,  then  there  was  an  end  to  all 
the  labours  of  their  committees.    In  the 
case  in  question,  the  letter  was  addressed 
not  to  a  felon  but  a  fine ;  so  that  the  con- 
struction of  the    ri^ht  hon.    gentleman 
would  not  apply  to  it,  and  consequently 
the  opening  of  it  was  an  illegal  act.     On 
this  subject  he  would  refer  the  House  to 
the  report  of  the  committee  in  1735.  The 
ilrst  resolution  of  that  committee  declared 
that  it  was  the  privilege  of  members,  that 
letters  sent  by  or  to  them,  should  pass 
free  of  postage.    The  object  of  this  pri- 
vilege  was  evidently  not  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  two-pence  or  three-pence,   or 
seven-pence,  but  because  it  was  essential 
that  members  should  have  a  free  and  un- 
restrained communication,  not  only  with 
their  constituents,  but  with  the  people  at 
large.    The  next  resolution  of  the  com- 
mittee was,  that  it  was  a  high  breach  of  the 
privileges  of   parliament   for  any   post- 
master to  open  any  letter  sent  from  or  to 
a  member,  unless  under  a  special  warrant 
signed  by  the  secretary  of  state ; — not  a 
general  order,  such  as  that  which   had 
been  given  on  a  recent  occasion.     One  of 
the  principal  objects  of  this  privilege  was, 
to  facilitate  the  knowledge,  and  conse- 
quently the  redress  of  grievances.     And 
in  what  place  was  the  existence  of  griev- 
ance more  to  be  apprehended  than    in 
gaols  ?    Who  that  knew  the  efforts  that 
had  been  making  during  the  last  eight  or 
ten  years  to  improve  the  condition  of  our 
gaols,  and  compared  their  present  state 
with  their  state  before  that  period,  but 
roust  feel  that  grievances  without    end 
roust  have  existed  in  gaols  ;  and  therefore 
that  it  never  could  have  been  intended  by 
the  legislature  that  all  complaints   pro- 
ceeding from  gaols  and  addressed  to  mem- 
bers of  parliament  should  be  interrupted 
and    suppressed?    The  ^present    was    a 
signal  case  of  improper  interference,  for 
bis  hon.  friend  had  written  to  the  gaoler 
to  tell  him  that  the  letter  was  from  him- 
self.   He  was  not  surprised  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  been  apprehensive  of 
-meeting  this  motion  with   a  direct  Dega- 
tive,  and  had  preferred  the  previous  ques- 
tion ;  but  he  was  sure  that  his  hon.  friend 
had  done  good  in  bringing  the  subject  for- 
ward, and  that  the  discussion  of  it  would 
cause  the  oorrection  of  a  great  abuse. 
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The  Attorney  General  said,  that  though 
he  was  fully  prepared  to  admit,  that  nei- 
ther the  magistrates  nor  the  gaoler  had  a 
right  to  increase  the  punishment  of  any 
individual  beyond  the  degree  mentioned 
in  the  sentence  of  the  court,  still  he.  was 
prepared  to  argue  that  they  had  a  right 
to  make  such  regulations  as  they  thought 
proper  for  the  internal  government  of  the 
prison,  liable,  however,  to  the  subsequent 
confirmation  or  rejection  of  the  judges  of 
the  assize.  Now,  a  set  of  regulations  hav- 
ing been  agreed  to  by  the  magistrates  of 
Lancashire,  and  subsequently  approved  of 
by  the  judges,  it  became .  the  duty  of  the 
gaoler  implicitly  to  obey  them.  Indeed, 
the  gaoler  would  have  been  guihy  of  a 
gross  dereliction  of  his  duty,  if  he  had 
obeyed  the  hint  given  him  in  the  letter  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Carlisle,  and  had  re- 
frained from  opening  the  letter  sent  to 
the  prisoner  under  his  custody.  In  the 
case  of  the  Gloucester  gaoler,  he  took 
upon  himself  to  stop  the  letters  of  prison- 
ers, without  orders  from  magistrates.  Tha 
letter  of  lord  Sidmouth  written  upon  that 
occasion,  was  not  a  circular.  It  waa 
transcribed  by  some  of  the  magistrates  of 
Somerset,  and  afterwards  entered  upon 
the  journals  of  Ilchester  gaol,  where  Hunt 
found  it,  and  supposed  it  to  have  been  a 
circular.  Would  any  member  say,  tiiat 
he  had  a  right  to  enter  into  any  gaol  in 
the  kingdom,  in  order  to  hold  communi- 
cation with  those  confined  in  it.  Now  if 
hon.  members  had  not  a  right  to  commu- 
nicate personally  with  all  persons  confined 
in  gaol,  how  could  they  have  a  right  to 
communicate  with  them  in  all  cases  by 
letter  ?  As  to  a  breach  of  privilege,  he 
was  quite  confident  that  none  had  beea 
committed. 

Mr.  Bernal  contended,  that  the  absence 
of  all.exceptions  in  the  statutes  which  had 
been  quoted,  saving  the  privileges  of 
members,  was  a  proof  that  it  was  not  (sup- 
posed that  the  general  rule,  by  which 
those  privileges  were  secured  to  themv 
was  affected.  If  this  privilege  were  not 
maintained,  cases  of  great  severity  might 
exist  in  prisons,  which  would  never  be 
known  to  the  world.  It  would  be  far 
better  to  suffer  the  danger  and  inconve- 
nience of  a  solitary  instance  of  an  im- 
proper use  of  the  privilege,  than  the 
much  greater  danger  and  inconvenience 
of  preventing  acts  of  oppression  from 
being  brought  to  light,  in  his  opinion^ 
there  ought  always  to  be  the  roost  free 
and  unrestrained  communication  between 
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the  people  and  their  representatives, 
under  whatever  circumstances  the  former 
might  be  placed. 

Sir  R.  Wilson  trusted,  that  parliament 
would  not  allow  its  privileges  to  be  got 
rid  of  by  the  regulations  of  any  set  of 
magistrates.  He  was  no  great  stickler 
for  precedent;  but  he  had  found  one 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  matter  before 
the  House.  In  the  first  year  of  William 
and  Mary,  it  was  resolved  by  the  House, 
that  the  breaking  open  a  letter  sent  by,  or 
directed  to,  one  of  its  members,  was  a 
gross  infringement  of  the  privileges  of 
parliament.  After  such  a  resolution, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  a  breach  of 
privilege  having  been  committed  in  the 
present  instance.  When  hon.  members 
read  the  report  of  the  commissioners  on 
the  state  of  Ilchester  gaol,  they  would 
discover  an  additional  reason  for  not 
allowing  the  letters  of  prisoners  to  be  in- 
tercepted ;  for  they  would  see,  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  great  confidence  to  be 
placed  either  in  gaolers  or  in  visiting 
magistrates. 

Mr.  IVynn  maintained,  that  neither  a 
breach  of  privilege  nor  of  the  law  of  the 
land  had  been  committed.  That  the  law 
of  the  land  had  not  been  infringed,  was 
clear  from  the  act  of  queen  Anne,  on 
which  so  much  stress  had  been  already 
laid.  That  the  privileges  of  the  House 
had  not  been  violated,  was  also  evident 
from  this — that  the  resolutions  to  which 
allusions  had  been  made  only  referred  to 
the  delivery  of  letters  by  the  post.  With 
regard  to  the  resolution  of  1689,  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  given  rise  to  it 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  House  had  come  to  that  resolution  in 
consequence  of  the  governor  of  Hull 
having  seized  upon  the  mail  bag,  and 
opened  all  the  letters  it  contained,  among 
which  were  some  written  to  and  by  mem- 
bers of  parliament.  Now,  it  ought  to  be 
recollected  that  this  event  bad  occurred 
shortly  afler  the  Revolution,  at  a  time  of 
great  public  alarm  and  confusion;  and 
that,  though  the  House  had  come  to  such 
a  resolution  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Southwark  had  described,  it  had  not  in- 
flicted any  punishment  upon  the  offender. 
Indeed,  the  House  was  bound  to  consider, 
in  reference  to  the  present  question  of 
privilege,  what  were  the  powers  ot  magis- 
trates and  gaolers  before  the  acts  of 
Geor^  2nd  and  George  Srd.  Before 
that  time  they  had  the  power  of  adopting 
all  such  regulations  as  appeared  to  them 


necessary  for  the  safe  custody  of  their 
prisoners.  The  judges  could  give  no 
connexion  or  relative  of  the  prisoner  an 
order  of  admission  into  the  gaol :  all  that 
they  could  do  was,  to  recommend  to  the 
gaoler  to  allow  such  and  such  a  person 
admittance;  advising  him  at  the  same 
time  to  take  all  due  care  that  the  prisoner 
did  not  escape.  They  had  even  the 
power,  cruel  and  odious  as  it  was,  of 
placing  individuals  in  solitary  confine- 
ment ;  and  having  such  power,  was  it 
likely  that  they  would  not  have  the  power 
of  mtercepting  their  correspondcfnce  ? 
Indeed,  it  appeared  to  him  that  nothing 
might  be  more  necessary  than  such  a 
power :  for  by  means  of  it,  a  prisoner's 
intention  to  escape  or  to  give  information 
to  his  accomplices  might  be  effected ; 
nay,  to  put  an  extreme  case,  poison 
might  be  sent  to  a  prisoner  in  a  letter  to 
enable  him  to  evade  the  execution  of  the 
law ;  and  certainly  against  such  a  catas- 
trophe it  was  the  duty  of  the  gaoler,  if 
possible,  to  provide.  He  must  see  evi- 
dence of  much  greater  abuse  than  ap- 
peared in  the  present  case,  before  he 
could  consent  to  interfere. 

Mr.  Brougham  begged  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  what  had  just  fallen  from 
the  right  hon.  gentleman.  He  confessed 
he  had  been  anxious  to  hear  what  could 
be  said  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  well 
known  formerly  on  his  side  of  the  House, 
and  now  he  trusted  to  be  as  well  known 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  as  the 
strict  and  vigilant  guardian  of  the 
privileges  of  parliament.  Since  he  had 
heard  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  however^ 
instead  of  being  weakened,  he  had  been 
strengthened  in  his  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  as  he  knew  that  he  had  now  heard 
all  that  could  be  urged  by  learning  or 
legal  ingenuity.  In  the  first  place,  he 
must  protest  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
right  hon.  secretary  of  state,  as  to  that 
which  ought  to  be  considered  the  test  and 
limitation  of  the  privileges  of  parliament ; 
namely,  that  that  privilege  did  not  inter- 
fere with  any  act  done  legally  by  any 
established  authority;  that  if,  for  ex- 
ample, the  justices  of  the  session,  sanc- 
tioned by  two  of  the  judges,  were  em- 
powered by  law  to  make  certain  regula- 
tions for  the  conduct  of  gaolers,  those 
regulations  were  to  ride  over  the  privileges 
of  parliament;  although  there  was  nothing 
in  the  act  by  which  that  power  was  con- 
ferred respecting  those  privileges,  except 
the  omission  of  any  clause  by  which  they 
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were  t8ied»  Such  did  not  appear  to  him  I 
(Mr.  B.J  tp  be  a  sound  construclioo  of  \ 
Ibe  ftaiute.  The  sound  confttruction  was,  j 
Ibal  nothing  in  the  statute  should  infringe 
the  privileges  of  that  House.  The  sound 
construction  of  the  statute  was,  that  if 
the  two  things  could  stand  together — if 
the  regulations  could  be  in  forced,  and  the 
privileges  of  parliasient  maintained,  it  was 
well ;  but  if  not,  that  as  those  privileges 
were  not  expressly  taken  away  by  the 
statute,  they  must  be  considered  as  un- 
touched, and  not  liable  to  infringement. 
For  to  what  a  monstrous  dooCrtne  would 
the  right  bon*  secretary's  argument  lead ! 
According  to  the  right  boo.  secretary « the 
bench  of  justices  would  have  ootbing  to 
do  but  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  two  of 
the  judges,  and  they  might  esublish  re- 
gulations involving  the  grossest  violations 
of  the  privileges  of  that  House.  In  such 
a  case,  the  right  hon.  secretary  would 
exclaim,  **  Oh,  but  this  is  no  breach  of 
privilege ;  for  by  the  act,  the  magistrates 
are  authorised,  with  the  saoction  of  two 
of  the  judges,  to  make  any  orders  they 
please,  and  the  privileges  of  the  House 
are  not  saved  in  the  act.'*  Now,  the 
•ound  doctrine^as  he  (Mr.  B.^  contended, 
waa  directly  the  reverse  or  this.  The 
aound  doctrine  was,  that,  unless  the 
privileges  were  expressly  waved  by  the 
statute,  nothing  the  magistrates  could  do 
ahoutd  be  allowed  to  infringe  them ;  and, 
therefore,  he  should  always  read  any 
ovder  of  the  magistrates,  with  an  excep- 
tion, saving  the  jprivileges  of  parliament, 
which  the  statute  gave  them  no  right  to 
violate^-<-AiM»ther  strange  doctrine  which 
had  been  held  was,  that  the  privilege  of 
the  Hotnot  with  respect  to  letters,  went 
only  as  br  as  their  delivery  from  the  post 
offioe.  But  it  appeared  from  the  resolu- 
tion of  17d5f  and  from  the  history  of  the 
psfoeedings  of  those  times,  that  the  com- 
plaint did  not  extend  to  the  post-office 
alone.  He  should  like  to  know  what  was 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  pest-office, 
which  could  confine  the  privilege  of  par- 
liament to  all  letters  wbicJIi  passed  through 
iU  If  it  was  a  breach  of  pnvilege  to  open 
member's  letters  in  the  post  cSfice,  why 
not  in  other  places  also  ?  The  lesolutions 
must  in  substance  and  in  spirit  mean  this 
— ^hat  all  coouminicationa  between  mem- 
bers should  be  free  and  unrestrained-*- 
that  the  doors  of  parUament  should  be 
open^  10  all  complaints  on  the  part  of  the 
piof^e  — that  the  ntmost  confidence 
•hoald  exist  between  the  Houae  and  the 
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country.  But  this  could  not  be  done,  if 
any  steps  were  taken  (he  cared  not 
whether  by  a  sheriff,  a  gaoler,  a  post- 
master, or  what  other  public  functionary ), 
to  interrupt  or  stop  this  wholesome  and 
salutary  communication.  If  any  thing 
had  been  wanting  to  support  this  part  of 
the  argument,  it  had  been  fully  supplied 
by  the  president  of  the  board  of  Control 
(Mr.  Wynn).  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  alluded  to  the  conckict  of  the  governor 
of  Hull,  in  sending  for  the  bags  and 
opening  the  letters.  Now,  in  that  case, 
the  complaint  was  made  by  the  deputy 
post-master,  that,  the  said  colonel  had 
opened  and  embezzled  the  letters  of  the 
king'a  subjects,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
trade  of  the  place,  and  to  the  injury  of 
several  merchants,  and  amongst  others, 
many  members  of  parliament  who  lived 
near  the  place.  Let  it  be  observed,  that 
here  was  no  complaint  of  breach  of 
privilege  on  the  part  of  the  members 
alluded  to.— Now  the  first  complaint  of 
breach  of  privilege  was  brought,  not 
against,  but  by  a  post-master,  and  against 
a  military  officer.  It  would  be  for  the 
gentlemen  opposite  to  tell  the  Honse  by 
what  magic  it  was,  that  the  privilege  of 
parliament  was  to  be  preserved  in  those 
fetters  which  passed  through  the  post,  but 
that,  in  the  event  of  their  being  opened  by 
a  gaoler  or  other  person  after  delivm', 
such  privilege  was  to  be  done  away  with. 
But  they  were  told  by  a  right  hon. 
member,  that  this  privilege  was  liable  to 
abuee.  To  be  sure  it  was ;  and  so  was 
every  other  privilege;  but  was  that  an 
argttmeot  why  it  uiould  be  abolished? 
M^ere  was  there  any  pri? ilege  affording 
a  greater  oppKwt  unity  of  abuse  than  that 
wMch  protected  members  from  arrest 
fojr  debt?  This  privilege  bad  been  abused 
to  an  extent,  that  excised  all  comparison 
with  the  present  question.  He  himself 
waa  acquainted  with  one  cssob  It  waa 
that  of  a  member,  not  of  the  present,  hut 
a  former  parliament,  who  was  deeply  in- 
debted to  many  individuals,  who  (not- 
withstanding that  he  possessed  ample  pro- 
perty to  pay  his  debts)  were  ruined  hy 
the  shelter  which  his  priviUgf  afforded 
hknw  For  when  the  creditors  psoceeded 
against  his  property,  wbicb  they  thought 
they  cottld  reach,  though  his  person  waa 
safe,  he  made  it  over  to  a  relation  in  trust, 
80  that  it  also  was  protected;  and  the 
creditors,  were  ultimately  sent  to  that 
prison  which  ought  to  have  been  the  desr 
tioation  of  him  who  bad  made  thia  fraudtir 
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lent  conV^ance.    This  was  undonbtedly 
«  strong  case ;  bat,  would  any  one  pre- 
tend to  argue  ft'om  this,  that  the  privilege 
«f  freedom  from  arrest  ought  to  be  done 
«wa7  with?    Surely   not.    The  learned 
member  here  referred  to  another  case,  in 
1727,  where  the  post-master  complained 
that  members  were  in  the  habit  of  receiv- 
ing numerous  letters  (for  the  privilege  of 
franking   was   then   almost   unlimitted) 
which  did  not  concern  themselves  or  their 
families,  to  the  great  detriment  of  his 
majesty's  revenue.    Bat,  what  was  done 
in  consequence  ?    Was  this  privilege  done 
»way  with— was  it  curtmled  ?    No  such 
thing.    All  that  was  said  by  the  Crown 
was,  that  it  was  expected  members  would 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  prevent  a 
recurrence   6f   the  abuse.     6ent)emen 
must  not  argue  from  the  use  to  the  abuse : 
they  must  not  do  away  with  the  privileges 
of  parliament,  because  there  was  a  possi- 
biNty  of  its  being  carried  to  excess.    If 
an  abuse  was  found'  to  exist,  let  it  be 
jpointed  out ;  and  if  after  that  the  neces- 
sary steps  were  not  taken  to  remedy  it, 
then  and  not  till  then  was  it  time  for  par- 
liament to  Bton  it  by  a  declaration  of  the 
House ;  or  if  the  abuse  was  found  to  over- 
balance the  advantage,    to   abolish  -  the 
privilege  altogether^    as  they  had  done 
other  privileges  which  had  been  found  to 
have  a  similar  tendency.    But  there  was 
no  fear  of  the  present  privilege  being 
carried  to  excess ;  there  was  no  fear  thai 
it  would  extend  beyond  a  fair  statement 
of  the  grievances  of  the  people*  or  a  prayer 
for  the  redress  of  the  wrongs  under  which 
they  laboured.    If  this  was  a  right  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  community  generally,  how 
modi  more  necessary  was  it  that  it  sbool^ 
be  extended  to  those  who  were  under  the 
strong  arm  of  power  ?    For,  after  all,  law 
was  power;  and  while  men  were  men,  and 
prisons  were  prisons,  the  power  vested  in 
those  who  had  the  charge  of  prisoners, 
waa  Hkely  to  be  abused.    It  was,  there- 
fore, absolutely  necessary  that  the  inviola- 
bility of  all  communications  from  persons 
ao    situated   should   be   religiously  and 
aacredly   observed.     It   wss   for    these 
reasons,  notwithstanding  the  two  vener- 
able names  which  he  saw  attached  to  the 
regulation  of  the  magistrates,  thkt  he  felt 
indined  to  pause  before  he  pronounced, 
as  perfectly  legal,  even  upon  their  autho- 
rityi  B  document,  which  went  to  render 
the  ^ooiinetnent  of  convicted   persons 
mora  severs,  and  their  punishment  more 
acute  and  galling. 
VOL,  Vl 


Mr.  Horroeis  referred  to  several  high 
authorities,  to  show,  that  it  was  lawful  for 
a  gaoler  to  keep  every  prisoner  (who  was 
committed  in  execution)  in  close  custody. 
The  person  whose  case  was  under  dis- 
cussion had  been  convicted  of  a  very 
serious  offence,  and  more  than  ordinary 
caution  was  highly  necessary.  There  was 
a  case  within  his  own  knowledge  which 
had  come  before  the  grand  jury  of  the 
county,  which  showed  that  the  power  in 
question  was  not  given  to  gaders  without 
abundant  reason.  A  prisoner  had  sent  a 
letter  to  one  of  his  acquaintance ;  the 
gaoler  suspecting  that  the  communication 
was  of  an  improper  nature,  opened  the 
letter,  and  it  was  found  to  contain  a 
statement  from  the  prisoner  of  false  facts, 
afiecting  to  refresh  the  memory  of  his 
friend,  who  was  to  be  a  witness  on  his 
trial;  and  adding,  '<mind  you  stick  to 
this,  and  don't  flinch."  This  circumstsnce 
showed  the  great  danger  of  subornation  of 
perjury ;  and  of  which  a  member  might 
be  made  the  innocent  medium.  The  rules 
applicable  to  the  case  in  question,  had 
not  been  adopted  by  the  magistrates 
hastily  or  unadvisedly;  and  the  gaoler 
himself  had  been  provoked  into  an  adher- 
ence of  them  by  threats.  As  far  as  he 
could  judge,  the  present  case  did  not 
involve  a  breach  of  privilege. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  that 
the  case  divided  itself  under  two  heads— 
the  one  was  a  question  of  law,  the  other 
of  privilege*  If  there  had  been  any 
offence  committed  against  the  law,  no 
determination  which  the  House  might 
come  to  could  deprive  either  the  hon. 
member,  or  the  prisoner  who  had  written 
the  letter  in  question,  of  a  legal  remedy. 
If  a  legal  offence  had  been  committed, 
redress  might  beobtainedbeforethe  proper 
tribunal,  and  in  the  mean  time  no  possible 
prejudice  would  be  done  to  the  party 
injured,  by  the  House  not  interfering. 
He  put  the  case  as  if  the  regulations  of 
the  magistrates,  and  the  use  of  them  on 
the  present  case  were  against  law ;  but 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  must  for- 

g've  him,  if  he  said  that  he  thought  the 
w  had  not  been '  violated.  He  thought 
that,  upon  the  face  of  the  case  before 
them,  there  was  enough  to  raise  at  least 
a  very  strong  presumption  that  the  regu- 
ktions  were  sanctioned  by  law — and  here 
he  would  say,  that  the  law  ought  to  pre« 
vail ;  and  that  the  privileges  of  members 
of  that  House  ought  not  to  be  allowed' to 
ride  over  the  law.  If  he  were  wrong  with 
2  U 
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Mtpect  to  his  nations  of  the  law,  then  the 
party  would  be  entitled  to  legal  redress, 
and  would  have  their  remedy.  Now  as 
%o  the  question  of  privilege,  he  was  by  no 
means  prepared  to  recognise  the  doctrine, 
that  the  privileges  of  parliament,  even 
though  not  opposed  to  law,  viere  to  be  so 
largely  interpreted  as  was  now  contended 
for.  It  was  not  necessary  now  to  raise 
the  question  of  the  privilege  of  parliament. 
W^e  the  House,  he  would  ask,  prepared 
to  put  the  law  as  to  the  privilege  ot  that 
House  on  this  broad  prmciple— that  all 
prisoners,  whatever  might  have  been  their 
offence,  had  the  richt  to  address  letters 
to  all  members  oi  parliament  ?  Why 
was  the  distinction  made  with  respect  to 
letters  sent  through  the  post-office  and 
other  letters?  Because  the  post-office 
Icnew  the  hand-writing  of  members  of  that 
House.    But  gaolers  could  not  be  sup- 

Cosed  to  know  the  hand-writing  of  mem- 
ers.  The  question  then  came  to  this — 
was  the  House  prepared  to  assert  a  pri- 
vilege which  would  have  the  effect  of  ren- 
dering it  imperative  on  all  gaolers  to  re- 
ceive and  to  transmit  unopened  all  letters 
which  had  on  the  back  of  them  the  name 
of  a  member  of  parliament  ?  This  was  a 
privilege  not  necessary  for  the  liberty  of 
the  subject.  Gentlemen  ought  to  liave 
free  intercourse  with  their  constituents ; 
but  he  knew  not  on  what  grounds  the 
.House  could  be  called  upon  to  counte- 
nance the  doctrine,  that  a  member  of 
parliament  ought  to  have  the  power  of 
secretly  corresponding  with  prisoners. 
Prisoners,  it  was  true,  might  have  occa- 
sion to  transmit  to  members  their  petitions, 
in  order  to  be  presented  to  that  House; 
but,  if  the  case  of  prisoners  were  a  bon^ 
Jide  ca8e-->if  prisoners  had  nothing  to 
conceal— there  could  be  no  grievance  in 
having  their  letters  opened.  He  saw  no 
Yeason  why  members  of  that  House  should 
be  invested  with  the  privilege  of  holding 
secret  communications  with  ail  prisoners 
^charged  with  all  species  of  crimes- 
high  treason,  felony,  or  misdemeanor. 
He  put  the  case  in  that  way,  because,  if 
the  doctrine  were  to  be  applied  to  one 
case,  thev  would  not  know  where  to  stop; 
it  might  be  applied  to  the  greateit  crimi- 
nal, as  well  as  the  venal  afiender.  He 
could  not  agree  in  the  doctrine  as  it  re- 
garded members  collectively  or  indivi- 
duallv,  that  the.  privileges  of  parliament 
should  divert  toe  law  with  respect  to 
them,  which  had  a  universal  applicatioD 
with  respect  to  all  others.    The  members 
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of  that  House  surely  were  not  to  be  re* 
yarded  as  visiting  magistrates.  It  waa» 
mdeed,  their  duty  to  hear  complaints,  and 
to  see  grievances  redressed;  and  that 
duty  was  best  discharged  through  the  me- 
dium of  petition.  No  one  would  inter- 
rupt that  course ;  but  he  could  not  help  say- 
ing, that  he  disliked  that  sort  ofepiatolary 
intercourse  between  members  of  parlia*- 
ment  and  prisoners  which  was  contended 
for.  He  was  not  saying  that  in  all  cases 
it  was  justifiable  for  gaolers  to  open  the 
letters  of  members ;  but  he  would  not  de- 
cide the  question  raised  by  this  motion 
too  hastily;  and  he  wotild  Uierefore  vote 
for  the  motion  of  his  right  hon.  friend, 
because  the  offence  complained  of,  if 
offence  it  was,  might  be  carried  before 
the  competent  tribuaaL  It  would  then 
be  seen,  whether  these  rules,  which  had 
been  signed  by  two  judges,  were  legal  or 
not ;  but  at  present  he  was  not  disposed 
to  push  the  right  of  privilege  to  the  extent 
sought  for  by  the  original  motion. 

Mr.  Denman  said,  that  the  noble  mar« 
quis  had  stated  that  the  question  was  a 
question  of  law,  and  that  the  complaint 
might  be  brought  before  the  proper  tri- 
bunal. But  the  noble  marquis  had 'not 
thought  fit  to  inform  his  hon.  friend  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  oueht  to  proceed. 
In  opposition  to  the  noble  lord»  he  would 
contend  that  the  question  was  not  one  of 
law,  but  of  privilege;  and  all  the  author 
rities  cited  m  support  of  the  governor  of 
Lancaster  Csstle,  were  cited  m  disregard 
of  the  privileges  of  parliament — were 
cited  to  support  the  monstrous  doctrine 
that  members  were  to  be  prevented  from 
receiving  the  complaints  of  those  who 
might  be  sofiering  under  solitary  impri- 
sonment. The  noble  marquis  had  said, 
that  if  the  ease  of  a  prisoner  were  a  bond 
fidt  case,  there  could  be  no  cause  for 
secrepy.  Now  he  (Mr.  D.)  thought  that 
a  honafiie  case— a  case  of  great  gnevance 
«nd  of  real  suffering — was  precisely  a  case 
which  ought  not  to  he  exposed  to  the 
view  of  gaolers,  and  which  ought  to  be 
kept  secret,  if  the  complaint  were  in-* 
tended  to  be  effectual.  Need  he  call  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Houte  the  state 
of  that  horrible  bastile  called  the  Ilchestes 
gaol  ?  When  the  complaint  of  Mr.  Hunt 
was  brought  against  the  gaoler — ^when 
the  grievances  and  sufferings  of  the  pri« 
sflikiers  were  first  stated-— the  answer  was, 
that  he  had  acted  according  to  law— that 
the  regulations  under  which  he  had  acted 
were  sanctioned  by  the  judges-»and  that 
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the  gaoler  was  one  of*  tlie  most  humane 
and  most  excellent  of  men ;  but  when  an 
examination  of  witnesses  had  taken  place, 
and  when  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
had  been  published»  it  turned  out,  that 
the  regulations,  so  far  from  having  been 
observed  by  the  gaoler,  were  departed 
from ;  and  that  the  conduct  of  the  gaoler 
justly  exposed  him  to  the  indignation  of 
the  public  in  general,  and  peculiarly  to 
the  indignation  of  that  House,  which  he 
had  so  grossly  deceived.  Now  he  would 
put  it  to  the  sense  of  the  House,  whether 
the  abuses  of  Ilchester  gaol  would  have 
been  ever  brought  to  light,  if  the  gaoler 
had  opened  the  letters  of  the  prisoners  ? 
Was  it  not  monstrous  to  contend  that,  a 
party r  who  was  himself  a  criminal,  should 
be  set  up  as  a  judge  in  his  own  case,  and 
should  be  vested  with  power  to  prevent 
the  case  of  the  oppressed  from  ever  reaching 
the  individuals  that  might  be  inclined  to 
protect  him  ?  The  noble  lord  had,  how- 
ever, laid  down  the  doctrine,  that  the 
wretched  inmates  of  a  gaol  should  not 
have  the  opportunity,  without  the  previous 
sanction  or  a  gaoler,  of  communicating 
with  members  of  that  House ;  that  was 
the  doctrine  distinctly  laid  down  by  the 
noble  lord.  Against  that  doctrine  he 
begged  solemnly  to  protest ;  as  necessa- 
rily leading  to  the  greatest  abuse.  With 
respect  to  the  learned  persons  who,  it  was 
said,  had  signed  those  regulations,  he  be* 
lieved  that  the  question  of  privilege  had 
not  been  contemplated  by  those  learned 
persons,  as  he  was  sure  it  never  entered 
into  the  consideration  of  the  framers  of 
the  law  under  which  they  acted.  The 
regulations  of  the  act  did  not  refer  to  the 
question  of  privilege.  An  hon.  geutleman 
had  stated  opinions  taken  at  the  bar ;  but 
he  would  venture  to  say,  that  the  question 
of  parliamentary  privilege  had  not  been 
brought  under  the  view  of  the  gentlemen 
who  had  given  legal  opinions.  The  opi- 
nion of  sir  Samuel  Komillv  had  been 
taken ;  and  he  had  said  that  the  privileges 
of  parliament  could  not  be  taken  away  by 
a  side  wind.  An  hon.  gentleman  had  in- 
stanced a  case  where  a  prisoner  attempted 
to  carry  on  a  correspondence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suborning  witnesses.  Unques- 
tionably, it  was  a  most  criminal  act ;  but, 
were  not  those  regulations  calculated  to 
prevent  the  communication  of  truth — 
were  they  not  calculated  to  obstruct  the 
opportunity  of  a  fair  defence— ^ibove  all, 
were  they  not  calculated  to  prevent  the 
cause  of  the  lufferer  from  being  made 


known  to  the  public  ?  A  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, had  mode  a  distinction  between 
the  delivery  of  letters  by  the  post-office, 
and  other  letters ;  and  the  noble  marquis 
made  the  same  distinction,  because  it  was 
assumed  that  the  persons  in  the  post-office 
knew  the  hand-writing  of  members.  Now, 
he  would  wish  to  know  how  letters  could 
come  to  the  hands  of  a  gaoler,  until  those 
letters  had  previously  gone  through  the 
post-office?  The  right  boo.  gentleman 
had  alluded  to  the  case  of  the  governor 
of  Hull ;  but  the  principle  applied  with 
equal  force  to  the  case  of  the  gaoler  of 
Ilchester,  as  to  the  governor  of  Hull. 
He  trusted  that  the  House  would  feel  it 
to  be  their  bounden  duty  to  assert  their 
privilege  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
exercise  of  that  privilege  was  essential  to 
the  situation  of  a  member  of  parliament. 
The  privilege  of  parliament  was  considered 
precious  in  the  eyes  of  ministers,  when  ic 
was  wielded  to  oppress  their  political 
opponents ;  but  as  soon  as  that  privilege 
was  about  to  correct  the  gross  abuse  of 
power,  then  it  was  no  longer  thought 
deserving  of  their  regard.  But  he  did 
trust  that  the  House,  by  their  vote,  would 
show  the  country,  that  they  considered 
that  parliamentary  privilege  had  not  been 
given  to  them  to  aid  and  protect  ministers 
in  acts  of  arbitrary  power;  but  to  remedy 
and  control  such  abuses  as  they  might, 
from  time  to  time,  detect  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  state. 

Mr*  Bathursl  said,  that  the  hon.  mover 
had  admitted,  that  if  he  had  not  been  a 
member  he  could  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  the  regulations  which  had  formed 
the  subject  of  debate.  The  question^ 
then  came  to  this,  whether  the  Houso 
were  bound  to  come  to  a  decision  on  a 
matter  of  privilege,  which  decision  would 
be  looked  upon  as  precedent  for  the  future; 
or  whether  it  would  not  be  more  prudent 
to  leave  the  party  to  his  remedy  at  law  > 
It  should  be  recollected,  that  the  privilege 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  claimed  was 
not  one  which  was  recognised  by  the 
former  practice  of  the  House ;  and  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that,  if 
established,  it  might,  in  some  cases,  ope- 
rate in  a  manner  highly  incTonvenient,  if 
not  dangerous. 

Mr.  James  shortly  replied.  His  view 
of  the  question  was  not,  he  said,  at  all 
altered ;  and  he  believed,  on  the  authority 
of  sir  S.  Romilly,  tha't  the  practice  com- 
plained of  was  illegal.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  argued  that  poison  might 
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be  convejed  to  a  priioner  in  a  letter. 
11)18  was  very  true ;  so  might  a  prisoner 
knock  his  head  against  the  prison  wall,  if 
])e  were  detcrmiDed  to  kill  himself.  He 
would  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  if  the 
House  should  that  night  decide  against 
him,  their  decision  would  be  most  arbi- 
trary, and  at  the  same  time  most  dan- 
gerous to  their  own  privileges.  Their 
vote  would  have  the  enect  of  recognising 
two  distinct  legislatures;  one  composed 
of  both  Houses  of  parliament,  with  the 
king  at  their  head,  and  the  other  com- 
posed of  judges,  magistrates,  and  gaolers. 
The  previous  question  being  put,  <<  That 
the  question  be  now  put,"  the  House 
divided:  Ayes,  60;  Noes,  167. 

List  of  the  Minority. 
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Allan,  J.  H. 
Althoq),  lord 
Bemal,  R. 
Bright,  H. 
Birch,  J. 
Brougham,  H. 
Barret,  S.  M. 
Benyon,  B. 
Beaumont,  T.  W. 
Calvert,  C. 
Crespigny,  sir  W.  De 
Crompton,  S. 
Concannon,  liicius 
Coffin,  sir  I. 
Creevev,  T. 
Calcran,  John 
Carter,  J. 
Caulfield,  hon.  H. 
Davies,  col. 
Denman,  T. 
EbringtOD,  viscount 
Fergusson,  sir  R. 
Farrapd,  Robert 
Grattan,  J. 
Guise,  sir  W, 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Honywood,  W.  P. 
Haldimand,  W. 
Hutchin8on,hon.  C.  H. 
Hume,  J. 
Lennaid,  T.  B. 


Leyceater,  R. 
Lloyd,  sir  K. 
Lambton,  J*  6. 
Lushington,  Dr. 
Maberly,  J. 
Maberly,  J.  jun. 
Macdonald,  J. 
Maijoribanks,  S. 
Moore,  Peter 
Martin,  J. 
Normanby,  lord 
Newman,  R. 
O'Callaghan,  J. 
Pamell,  sir  H. 
Palmer,  col. 
Russell,  lord  J. 
Ricardo,  D. 
Ramsden,  J.  C. 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
Smith,  hon.  R. 
Smith,  W. 
Smith,  S. 
Sefton,  earl  of 
Stuaxt,  lord  J. 
Sykes,  D. 
Wilson,  sir  R. 
Wood,  alderman, 
WyviU,  M. 

TELLERS. 

James,  W. 
Bennet,  hon.  H.  G. 


Navy  Fivb  Per  Cents.]  The  House 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
ou  the  Navy  Five  Per  Cent  Acta, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  resolution  to  which  he  was  about 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House,  was 
founded,  in  its  principle,  on  a  transaction 
which  had  always  formed  the  subject  of 
panegyric  with  the  writers  on  the  state 
of  England,  as  one  of  the  greatest  proofs 
of  the  resources  of  thb  country,  of  the 
extent  of  its  credit,  and  of  the  power 


which  it  derited  from  the  cambinatJon  of 
private  opulence  and  public  faith— he 
alluded  to  the  reduction  of  the  four  per 
cent  annuities  by  Mr.  Pelliam  in  the  year 
1749.  In  introducing  the  measure  which 
he  should  now  have  the  honour  to  propose, 
it  would  not  be  irrelevant  to  bring  briefly 
before  the  House  the  circumstances  oi 
the  transaction  in  1749,  to  which  he 
should  appeal  as  a  precedent.  In  the 
year  1737,  when  sir  Robert  Walpole  was 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  it  was  pro* 
posed  by  sir  John  Barnard,  to  invest  hit 
majesty  with  power  to  raise  money  by 
loans  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  at  which  it 
could  then  be  procured,  to  pay  off  that 
part  of  the  public  debt  on  which  a  higher 
mterest  was  paid.  This  proposal,  thea 
made  by  sir  John  Barnanl,  was  not  at 
that  time  acceded  to  by  parliament.  In 
1749,  however,  Mr.  Pelham,  then  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  adopted  the 
idea,  end  proposed  to  parliament  a  plan 
for  reducing  that  part  6f  the  national  debt 
which  consisted  of  four  per  cent.  Thia 
description  of  stock  amounted  then  to  57 
millions— at  that  time  a  very  great  sum  » 
so  great  indeed,  that  considerable  donbta 
were  entertained  of  the  practicability  of 
effecting  the  reduction.  Mr.  Pelham^ 
however,  persevered,  and  brought  forward 
his  plan.;  which  was  finally  carried  into 
successful  operation.  The  plan  was  thia, 
a  subscription  was  opened  of  the  holdera 
of  the  four  per  cent  stock,  and  the  per- 
sons subscribing  were  entitled  to  receive 
three  and  a  half  per  cent  for  the  next 
seven  years,  and  three  per  cent  after  that 
period.  The  period  nxed  for  the  sub* 
scription  was  three  months,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  more  than  38  out  of  57  mil- 
lions of  stock  had  been  subscribed.  The 
more  complete  success  of  this. first  sub* 
scription  was  prevented  by  a  combination 
of  some  of  tne  great  stockholders,  who 
were,  it  was  said,  eneouraged  by  the  pdi« 
tical  opposition  of  the  day.  Ine  gentle- 
men whom  he  now  saw  opposite  to  him^ 
would,  he  doubted  nf»t,  form  an  honour- 
able contrast  to  the  opposition  in  the  time 
of  Mr.  Pelham,  and  would  give  their  full 
concurrence  to  a  measure  so  beneficial  to 
the  j^ublic  interest,  and  so  conducive  to 
the  immediate  reUef  of  the  people.  Sir 
John  Barnard  at  that  time  published  a 
pamphlet  on  the  plan,  which  produced 
a  great  effect,  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  firmness  pf  parliament,  completed  the 
proposed  plan.  The  time  allowed  for  the 
^t  aubscrjption  having  ei^piredi  afucthet* 
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•ubtcrtpli(m  was  opeiM  on  Itms  raHnr 
leta  &vourab1e  to  tne  holders  of  the  stock  t 
for  Mr.  Pelbam  very  properly  determined 
that  those  who,  in  the  first  instance,  had 
refused  to  accede  to  a  plan  so  beneficial 
to  the  public  and  so  jost  to  the  holders, 
should  not  be  allowed  afterwards  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  offered. 
Under  this  second  subscription,  about 
15,600,000/.  was  subscribed,  and  there 
remained  about  SfiMftOOL  stock,  which 
was  repaid  in  money  to  the  holders.  The 
total  of  the  debt  was  then  only  78  mil- 
lions ;  so  that  57  millions,  the  sum  then 
reduced,  though  smaller  in  absolute 
amount  than  the  present  five  per  cents 
formed  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the 
whole  debt  of  the  nation,  than  that  .which 
it  was  now  proposed  to  reduce.  He  said 
this  because  he  wss  unwilling  to  assume 
a  greater  credit  than  be  deserved,  in 
comparison  with  the  measure  of  1749. 
Indeed  very  great  credit  was  due  to  Mr. 
Pelham,  for  the  vigour  with  which  he 
carried  through  his  measure,  and  because 
he  had  set  a  precedent  which  aiforded 
great  facility  to  the  present  operation. 

Having  thus  described  the  operation 
of  1749,  he  should  now  state  the  parti- 
cularp  of  the  measure  which  he  recom- 
mended to  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
Every  member  must  know  how  anxiously 
they  had  looked  forward  to  the  reduction 
of  the  interest  of  the  higher  denomina* 
tions  of  stock  when  it  could  be  done 
consistently  with  good  faith — ^how  ear- 
nestly it  bad  been  recommended  by  com- 
mittees, as  well  as  by  various  members  of 
the  House— «nd  how  it  had  been  foreseen 
as  one  of  the  happiest  consequences  of 
the  dawning  of  xmtional  prosperity.  By 
the  operation  which  he  now  proposed, 
the  reduction  of  the  5  per  cent  stock,  a 
iom  of  1,180,0001.  of  annual  charge  would 
be  reduced;  and  when  the  reduction  of 
the  Irish  5  per  cents  was  added,  a  relief 
of  1,220,0002.  or  perhaps  l,2d0,000L 
would  be  obtained  for  the  public.  The 
stocks^  which  now  bore  5  per  cent  in- 
terest, were  of  three  descriptions.  The 
first  and  most  considerable  was  termed 
navy  5  per  cent  stock,  which,  at  the 
commencement,  was  formed  by  the  fimd- 
ing  of  navy  and  victualling  bQIs  to  the 
amount  of  25  millions,  and  which  had 
since  been  increased  by  the  fundine  of 
exclieqner  bills,  and  the  loans  raised  m  it, 
till  it  now  formed  a  total  of  141  millions. 
The  second  description  was  the  Irirfi  5 
per  cent  stock,  which  was  railed  for  the 


aerrice  of  Irekiod,  but  on  tbe  credit  df 
England,  which  was  payable  at  |he  ex*- 
chequer  of  England,  and  since  the  union 
of  the  treasuries  was  chargeable  on  the 
consolidated  fund  of  the  united  kingdom. 
This  stock  amounted  to  1,400,000/. ;  and 
as  no  conditions  as  to  modes  of  repay- 
ment were  annexed  to  it,  it  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  present  payment.  Another 
species  of  5  per  cent  stock^  however, 
existed,  which  was  now  of  small  amount, 
though  originally  much  larger,  which  had 
been  created  for  a  loan  negociated  in 
1797,  and  generally  known  by  the  nam6 
of  the  loyalty  loan,  to  which  peculiar  con* 
ditions  as  to  redemption  were  annexed. 
The  holders  of  this  stock  being  entitled 
to  repayment  in  money  within  two  years 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  ensuing  peace, 
the  greater  part  of  them  called  tor  their 
money  withm  that  time,  after  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  and  there  remained  now  about 
one  million  of  that  description  of  «tock. 
That  stock  was  not  incluaed  In  the  pre- 
sent operation,  because  under  the  terms 
of  their  loan,  the  holders  were  not  liable 
to  be  paid  off  till  three  years  after  the 
paying  off  of  the  navy  5  per  cents,  and 
when  they  were  so  paid  off,  they  were 
entitled  to  demand  a  transfer  into  8  per 
cents  on  certain  terms  (that  is  to  say, 
at  the  rate  of  183  per  cent  for  every  lOOf. 
of  their  stock).  On  these  accounts,  the 
loyalty  five  per  cent  would  not  be  in«> 
eluded  in  the  present  transaction.  The 
remainder  of  the  5  per  cent  stocks  was 
about  142  millions  and  a  half.  It  was 
proposed  that  a  commutation  should  be 
made  of  the  British  5  per  cents  into  a  4 
per  cent  stock,  the  dividends  on  which 
should  be  payable  on  the  same  days  oik 
which  those  in  the  5  per  cents  were  now 
payable,  yis.  in  January  and  Jul^.  The 
Irish  5  per  cents,  however,  being  now 
payable  m  April  and  October,  a  quarter's 
dividend  would  be  paid  on  the  stock  into 
which  they  would  be  commuted  in  July 
next;  after  which  the  half-yearly  divi* 
dends  would  be  payable  at  the  samo 
time  as  the  other  pans  of  the  fund.  The 
holders  accepting  this  commutation, 
would  receive  m  the  4  per  cents  an  ad* 
dition  of  5L  per  cent  on  their  capital, 
which  would  produce  them  an  interest  of 
4«.  yearly.  By  the  resolution  he  now 
proposed,  a  relief  of  1,140,000^.  would  be 
obtained,  exclusive  of  the  Irish  stock. 
Hie  House  would  see,  that  all  that  they 
had  a  right  to  enforce  on  the  holders  was 
payment  in  ready  moneyi  and  not  a  com- 
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'mutadoD  lAto  any  other  stock.  Such  a 
4M>iDiBUtatioa  most  be  oo  their  part  a  vo- 
luntary transaction ;  but»  by  offering  fair 
and  somewhat  favourable  terms  to  the 
holders,  there  was  no  probability  that  they 
would  withhold  their  consent.  It  was,  of 
coursOt  essential  that  the  holders  should 
have  the  fullest  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  opinion ;  but  this  opportunity  would 
be  as  fully  given  by  allowing  tnem  to 
express  their  dissent,  as  by  calling  on 
them  to  express  their  assent,  when  either 
in  the  one  way  or  the  other  sufficient  time 
were  given.  The  present  circumstances 
diflbred  from  those  of  the  time  in  which 
Mr.  Pelham  effected  the  commutation, 
though  in  point  of  principle,  and  in  an 
observance  of  public  faith,  the  plans  were 
the  same.  In  the  time  of  Mr.  Pelham, 
the  parties  who  wished  for  the  commu- 
tation, were  called  on  to  subscribe,  and 
three  months  were  allowed  for  them  to 
.do  so.  The  vast  extent  of  our  colonial 
possessions,  and  the  manner  in  which 
proprietors  of  British  stock  were  scattered 
over  all  the  world,  would  make  at  present 
the  fixed  time  of  three  months  inconve- 
nient. In  some  esses  it  would  be  not 
sufficient,  in  others  it  would  be  more  than 
enough.  It  was  certainly  desirable  that, 
while  sufficient  time  was  allowed  to  make 
an  option,  the  time  should  not  be  unne- 
cessarily prolonged.  To  the  public  such 
A  prolongation  would  be  attended  with 
inconvenience,  by  making  the  benefits  in- 
definite ;  whUe,  to  the  persons  concerned, 
it  was  iniurious,  by  encouraging  that 
spirit  of  jobbing  and  gambling  which  often 
gave  a  msgraceful  character  to  the  trans- 
actions of  the  money  msrket.  His  pro- 
position  was,  to  limit,  in  the  first  place, 
the  time  of  sicnifying  their  intentions, 
for  persons  residine  within  Great  Britain, 
to  the  I6th  of  March.  To  those  who 
lived  out  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  Europe, 
the  time  allowed,  be  proposed,  should  be 
three  months,  say,  the  1st  of  June;  and 
to  those  who  lived  out  of  Europe,  twelve 
months  from  the  present  time.  With  re- 
spect to  the  terms  on  which  the  commu- 
tation was  proposed  to  take  place,  at  the 
present  market  price,  the  four  per  cents 
were  at  98.  The  bonus  given  was  5L 
per  cent,  so  that  there  was  nearly  SL  per 
cent  bonus ;  for  105/.  of  stock  was  nearly 
e^oal  to  lOSL  of  money.  But  as  the 
dividend  on  the  four  per  cents  was  payable 
a  quarter  sooner  than  the  dividend  on  Uie 
five  per  cents,  there  was  a,  certain  deduc- 
tion firom  the  benefit ;  but  as  a  set«off|  be 
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Sroposed  that  a  clause  should  be  intro- 
MfxA  to  provide  that  the  stock  should 
not  be  redeemable  till  1829.  r 

In  the  way  of  objection  to  this  plan,  it 
was  possible  that  it  might  be  urged  that 
a  proportionate,  though  small  addition, 
was  made  to  the  capital  of  the  debt,  to 
the  amount  of  about  7,000,000/.  He  hsd 
been  induced  to  adopt  this  course  for  the 
following  reasons :— There  were  but  two 
other  means  by  which  this  alternative 
could  be  avoided—- the  creation  of  a  44 

ger  cent  stock.  Now  this  pisn,  in  the 
rst  place,  would  have  postponed  for  a 
considerable  time  the  advantage  to  the 
public  from  the  commutation ;  tor  instead 
of  1,150,000/.  a-vear,  only  700,000/. 
could,  in  the  first  place,  be  gained.  The 
advantage  to  the  public  by  Uie  reduction 
of  4  or  500,000/.  a-year  was  so  greats  that 
it  seemed  to  him  worth  while  to  iocur, 
for  the  sake  of  it,  an  inconvenience  rather 
technical  than  real.  In  the  second  place, 
the  stock  fixed  at  that  per  centage  must 
have  been  made  irredeemable  for  a  long 
period,  as  otherwise  the  prospect  of  ano- 
ther and  a  speedy  reduction  would. have 
made  holders  unwilling  to  accept  that 
species  of  stock.  The  other  mode  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  of  carrying  this 
object  into  effect  was,  to  grant  certain 
portions. of  long  annuities  by  way  of  pre- 
mium, in  addition  to  U}  much  stock,  at  a 
lower  interest.  The  objection  to  this 
plan  was,  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  fund  was  held  in  trust,  and  that 
trustees  would  be  unwilling  to  take  secu- 
rities which  would  only  continue  for  a 
limited  number  of  years,  and  without  any 
capital  annexed  to  them.  He  would  now 
return  to  the  reasons  which  had  induced 
him  to  prefer  the  mode  of  taking  the 
option  of  stockholders  by  an  expression 
of  their  dissent,  rather  than  of  their  as- 
sent. In  the  first  place,  assuming,  that 
the  advantages  held  out  to  the  stock- 
holders by  the  proposed  transfer  were  so 
great  that  comparatively  but  a  small 
number  would  wish  to  remain  in  the  5 
per  cents,  it  was  evident  that  it  would  be 
much  more  convenient  to  call  upon  the 
minority  than  the  msjority  for  the  state- 
ment of  their  will.  The  other  mode 
would,  indeed,  be  attended  with  great  in- 
convenience, because  the  5  per  cent  stock 
was  divided  amongst  a  large  number  of 
holders.  He  believed  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals holding  diiit.  stock  exceeded 
100,000.  Of  these  persons,  50,000  pos- 
sessed each  less  than  1,000/.  stock.    The 
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eommittee  would  easily  imagine  the  in- 
convenience that  woula  resiSt  from  call- 
ing on  this  prodigious  number  of  personst 
supposing,  as  he  did,  that  nearly  all  of 
them  would  consent  to  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement, individually  to  signify  their 
approbation  of  it.  He  proposed*  that  the 
greatest  possible  convenience  should  be 

fiven  to  those  who  dissented.     A  plan 
ad  therefore  been  concerted  that  would 
cpmbine  facility  and  accuracy ;  a  printed 
form  in  a  few  days  would  Be  ready  for 
circulation  at  the  Bank,  which  might  be 
filled  up  by  the  party  himself,  or  by  a 
person  authorized  by  power  of  attorney. 
Dividends  were  received  either  by '  the 
actual  holders  of  the  stock,  or  by  a  person 
acting  under  a  power  of  attorney;   and 
the  power  might  be  extended  to  the  pur- 
pose now  in  view.    He  apprehended  that 
It  was  most  equitable  that  the  parties  sig- 
nifying dissent  should  be  paid  off  in  the 
order  of  their  dissent :  their  names  would 
be  regularly  entered  in  a  book  at  the 
Bank,  in  the  regular  order  in  which  they 
might  be  paid  on  the  5th  July.    He  said 
the  5th  of  July,  because,  although  there 
was  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  public 
to  complete  the  payments  on  that  day,  for 
parliament  could  direct  as  it  pleased  upon 
the  subject,  it  did  not  seem  at  all  likely 
that  the  number  of  dissentients  would  be 
so  great  as  .to  render  any  further  instal- 
ment  necessary.     Upon  this  point  he 
should  have  further  to  explain  himselft 
when  the  period  for  declarme  the  option 
had  expired.    It  would  then  be  requisite 
for  him  to  submit  to  the  house  the  mode 
in  which  the  money  for  that  purpose  should 
be  raised ;  and  it  ought  then  be  deter- 
mined whether  it  should  or  should  not  be 
all  paid  in  one  day.    On  the  authority  of 
the  26th  Geo.  III.,  c^  31,  he  affirmed  that 
pariiaotent  possessed  the  power  to  direct 
at  what  penod,  and  in  what  manner,  any 
payments  should  be  made.    That  statute 
expressly  referred  to  the  payment  of  stock 
at  par;  and  it  provided  that  any  stock 
above  par  might  be  paid  off  at  any  time 
and  in  any  manner  parliament  should  de- 
twmine:  it  provided  further,  that  stock 
under  par  should  be  purchased  in  the 
market  for  the  sinking  fund.    No  difficulty 
would  arise  out  of  the  drcumsUnce,  that 
the  payments  were  to  be  made  by  the 
aommissioners :  any  fund  parliament  might 
appropriate  to  the  purpose  would  be  paid 
into  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
redemption  of  the  national  debl»  and  ap* 
plied  by  them  to  the  object  now  under 
consideration. 


He  had  now  shortly  stated  the  mode 
adopted  by  Mr.  Pelham:  he  had  also 
mentioned  the  mode  now  intended  to  be 
pursued :  he  had  pointed  out  the  difiBerence 
between  the  two  plans,  and  had  assigned, 
as  he  thought,  satisfieictory  reasons  for 
those  variations.    It  now  only  remained 
for  him  to  recall  the  recollection  of  the 
committee  to  the  advantages  which  the 
public  would  receive  from  this  transaction: 
he  trusted  that  it  would  be  deemed  in  no' 
respect  inferior  in  principle  and  superior 
in  amount  to  the  operation  effected  by 
Mr.  Pelham.      Under    the   latter,   the 
public  ultimately  obtained  a  relief  to  the 
extent  of  570,CX)0/.,  but  until  the  lapse  of 
seven  years,  it  cUd  not  exceed  285,00(M. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  reduction  of 
burthen    would    be    to  the    extent    of 
l,150,00Ctf.,  exclusive  of  the  Irish  five  per 
cents,  amounting  to  about  90,000^    The 
whole  would  be  left  open  to  farther  re» 
ductions  at  the  end  of  seven  years:  the 
new  fund  now  created  might  then  be  paid' 
off.    At  what  time,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances,  parliament  might    make  a 
farther  reduction  of  the  public  burthens 
by  paying  off  other  funds,  it  was  not  for 
hira  to  anticipate.     All  he  could  say  was,* 
that  it  mainly  depended  upon  the  firm- 
ness and  resolution  of  parliament.    He 
ascribed  the  benefit  this  da^  op4ned  to 
the  House  entirely  to  the  firmness  par- 
liament had  displayed  in  preserving  the 
public  fiuth  inviolate.    He  took  no  credit 
to  government,  excepting  as  the  organ  of 
the  will  of  parliament,  as  the  agents  of  the- 
representatives  of  a  free  and   generous 
people.    The  resolution  of  parlmment  to 
support  the  sinking  fund,  the  stabili^  of 
public  credit,  the  confidence  reposed  hj' 
the  stockholder  in  the  national  councili 
that  the  public  faith  would  be  preserved 
at  any  hazard,  had  induced  the  public  to 
accept  terms,   firou  which  they  might- 
have  shrunk  with  apprehension  without' 
this  guarantee  on  the  part  of  the  great 
council  of  the  nation.    The  operation  of 
this  day  would  sufficiently  pomt  out  the 
necessity  and  the  wisdom  of  adhering  to 
the  same  steady  undeviating  course.    At 
the  same  time,  it  was  in  the  highest  degree 
satis&ctory  to  ministers  to  be  enabled  to 

five  the  public  the  relief  which  had  been* 
eld  out  on  a  fomier  night  in  the  speech 
of  his  noble  friend  (the  marquis  of  Lod* 
donderry.)  In  the  confidence  that  thfa 
ereat  operation  would  be  completed,  he- 
(the  chancellor,  of  the  exchequer)  had 
proposed   to   the  bouse  the    re-enact- ' 
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ment  of  the  annttftl  tixet  without  the 
addition  of  the  extra  aiatt-tax :  govero- 
meot  would  now  proceed  with  confidence 
lo  give  the  pubtic»  and  especiaUj  the  agrt- 
calturiBtSt  the  benefit  of  the  remiision  of 
that  duty ;  knowiii||  that  bj  so  doing  they 
broke  in  upcm  no  prmoiple  of  puUie  credit, 
bui  preaenred  a  foil  aiirpius  for  the  tmking 
filed. 

Having  gone  thua  far»  be,  perhaps,  should 
not  be  wasting  the  tiose  of  Uie  committee 
if  he  proceeded  to  answer  a  question  that 
might  be  put  to  biro.  He  should  pro- 
bably be  asked  why,  under  the  strong 
£Mling  of  the  importaibee  of  an  operatkm 
6(  this  kiad»  the  opportunity  had  not  been 
taken  in  the  year  1818,  when,  for  a 
certain  period,  the  fiinds  were  even  higher 
Chan  at  present  i  To  that  questwn  he  was 
bound  to  give  a  distinct  answer.  It  must 
be  obvious  that»  on  the  conclusion  of 
peac^  ministers  had  two  ^at  objects  in 
view  which  presented  serious  obstacles: 
tlie  one  was  the  restoration  of  the  cur- 
jeenoy ;  the  other  the  reduction  of  a  part 
of  the  charge  of  the  public  debt.  Until 
the  currency  of  the  country  was  re- 
established, the  stability  of  public  credit 
c^ould  not  be  depended  upon,  and  the 
bargain  with  the  stockholder  could  not 
be  equitable  on  both  sides:  no  security 
oould  have  been  given  as  to  the  dfeots 
the  change  in  the  currency  might  pro- 
duce. In  point  of  fisct,  this  change  had 
produced  some  important  efiecta.  From 
the  hiffh<  price  the  xiinds  obtained  in  1818, 
they  mil  backmost  rapidly;  and  conse- 
quently, a  heavy  ana  inequitable  lose 
would  have  been  thrown  upon  the  public, 
had  any  such  operation  been*  then  con- 
templated. Until  the  restoration  of  cash 
payments^  nqthing  could  be  offered  to 
guard  against  dai^rs  of  this  kind ;  but 
when  once  that  great  object  had  been 
accomplished;  when  that  important  re- 
medy had  been  applied;  it  then  became 
ministers  to.  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  consulting  the  public  interest  by  the 
reduction  of  the  charge  on  the  debt. 
Nevea  was  there  a  time  when  that  reduc* 
ti0n  could  be  more  opportune  and  accep- 
table. He  loolud  upon  this  operation 
as  a  sequel  and  consequence  of  the  reso- 
lution of  the  house  in:  18]i9f  bf  which  it 
was  determined  to  support  a  sinking  fund 
of  5,0(X>»00a^  It  was  the  first  fruit  of  the 
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ofThursday  night  last— <<  That 
thia  House  sees  with  saSsftction  that  by 
the  oi^eration  of  this  sarjrfus»  connected 
With  a  reduction  of  the  interest  on  the 


6te  pte  cent,  stock,  a  dtminutten  of  taxes 
may  be  immediatelv  eflected,  ^erei^ 
affi>rding  to  the  people,  within  the  current 
year,  the  first  advantages  of  that  relief 
from  a  part  of  their  present  burthens, 
which  was  held  out  to  the  country  in  the 
resolution  aforesaid,  as  jone  of  the  bene- 
ficial effects  to  be  derived  from  the  appli- 
cation of  a  surplus  of  5,000,00(ML  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  then  moved  his  first 
resolution  as  follows:  **  That  all  and 
every  person  and  persons,  bodies  politic 
and  corporate,  who  now  is  or  are,  or 
hereafter  may  be,  interested  in,  or  entitled 
untoaay  part4>f  the  national  d^t,  redeem- 
able  by  law,  which  now  carrias  an  in- 
terest after  the  rate  of  five  pounds  per 
cent  per  annum,  and  is  nsnally  known  by 
the  name  of  navy  five  p^r  cents,  or  by  the 
name  of  Irish  ^we  per  cent,  annuities  pay- 
able at  the  bank  of  England,  and  who 
shall  not  signify  his,  her,  or  their  dissent^ 
in  the  manner  hereinafter  mentioned,  shall, 
in  lieu  of  every  lOtf.  of  such  five  per 
cent,  annuities,  receive  and  be  entitled  to, 
the  sum  of  105/.  in  a  new  stock,  to  be 
called  the  new  four  pounds  per  cent  an- 
nuities, and  to  carry  an  interest  after  the 
rate  of  four  pounds  per  cent  per  aonum, 
and  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or 
less  amount  of  such  five  per  cent,  annui* 
ties ;  and  that  the  dividends  thereof  shall 
be  payable  baJf-yearly,  at  the  Bank  of 
England^  upon  the  fifth  of  January  and 
the  fifth  of  Julr,  in  each  and  every  year : 
«— and  the  first  half-yearly  dividend  on  the 
said  new  fourpouncls  per  centum  annuities 
shall  be  payable  on  the  fifth  day  of  January , 
18S8;  and  thst  the  said  new  four  per 
cent  annuities  shall  not  be  liable  to  be 
paid  off  until  the  fifth  of  January,  1829." 

Mr.  EUke  said,  that  before  he  pro- 
ceeded to  remark  upon  what  had  fallen 
from  the  rig^t  hon.  gentleman,  he  was 
anxious  to  put  one  question  to  him :  upon 
the  answer  his  (Mr.  Ellice's^  conduct 
would  entirely  depend.  He  negged  to 
ask  if  it  were  probable  or  possible  that 
the  determination  of  government,  so  dts« 
tinctly  stated  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  on  the  subject  of  the  dissent 
of  the  proprietors  of  5  per  cent  stock, 
would  undergo  re-toosideration  i 

The  ChancMor  rf  the  Exokequer  8aid» 
he  considered  the  plan  suggested  by  mi-* 
nfaters  on  the  whole  the  best,  and  he  saw 
no  reasoui  founded  upon,  the  convenieooe 
or  the  advantage  of  the  parties  concern* 
edt  to  altar  any  part  of  it.     ' 

Mr.  ^^Uce  wfii  much  ioddbled  to  th« 
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right  hoo.  gentleman  for  the  clear  answer 
lie  had  given,  although  it  would  oblige 
htm  to  state  some  objections  to  the  pro- 
position before  the  House ;  which  he  was 
the  more  reluctant  to  do,  as  he  fek 
equally  anxious  with  every  other  member, 
that  the  country  should  be  relieved  by  a 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest,  whenever 
it  could  be  efivcted  on  terms  consistent 
with  public  credit  and  good  faith.  But 
be  was  afraid  the  present  scheme  was  of 
8  very  different  description ;  and,  above 
all  things,  be  did  not  expect  to  have 
beard  it  compared  with  Mr.  Pelham*s 
plan  in  IT^Q.  That  was  distinguished  in 
all  its  parts  by  openness,  candour,  and 
&ir  dealing ;  while  the  present  was  cha- 
racterized by  crookednesfi,  trick,  and 
artifice.  He  wished  to  God  the  right 
bon.  gentleman  had  tl»e  benefit  of  suibh 
advice  io  his  transactions  with  the  city,  or 
that  House  the  benefit  of  such  counsel 
iVom  its  representatives,  as  Mr.  Pelham 
had  derived  from  that  upright  distin- 
guished person,  sir  J.  Barnard.  They 
would  scarcely  then  have  heard,  that  a 
fair  way  of  dealing  with  the  public,  in 
such  a  transaction  was,  by  borrowing 
money  from  the  Bank  to  reduce,  artifi- 
cially and  temporarily,  the  proffered  rate 
of  interest ;  and,  under  that  delusion,  and 
the  various  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way 
of  trustees  and  other  stock-holders,  by 
the  shortness  of  time,  and  especially  by 
requiring  their  dissent,  compel  them  to 
accept  of  any  terms  that  might  be  offered. 
Among  tlie  various  difficulties  and  ob- 
jections attending  the  transaction,  not  the 
least  were  those  applicable  to  that  part 
of  the  scheme  that  related  to  paying  off 
numerically  those  persons  who  should 
express  their  dissent.  How  was  it  to  be 
4wcertained  which  letter  of  dissent  was 
first  delivered  ?  The  property  of  indivi- 
duald,  after  the  delivery  of  the  letter,  was 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  situation  in 
which  he  stood  in  the  list.  Suppose  he(  Mr. 
£.)  happened  to  be  the  first,  and  wished 
to  sell  his  stock,  where  was  he  to  find  a 
buyer?  The  first  question  asked  would 
be,  in  what  order  are  you  on  the  list  of 
dissentients  ?  Other  difficulties  presented 
themselves:  if  two  trustees  differed  in 
opinion  as  to  assent  or  dissent,  how  was 
government  to  deal  with  them?  Which 
was  to  be  considered  as  binding  the  other, 
and  binding  the  party  beneficially  inte- 
rested in  the  question.  It  was  proposed 
to  extend  the  period  for  persons  residing 
abroad ;  this  was  open  tp  everj  kind  of 
.VOL.  VI.  ^ 


abuse :  and,  again,  what  provision  was  to 
be  made  where  one  of  two  or  three  parties 
were  absent  and  the  others  present?  In 
short,  difficulties  of  this  description  met 
us  at  every  step,  and  were  all  to  be  as- 
cribed to  a  deviation  from  the  plain, 
straight-forward  course  pursued  on  the 
former  occasion,  to  which  the  right  hbn. 
gentleman  had  ventured  to  advert  in 
opening  the  present  proposition.  Hod 
there  been  the  slightest  resemblance  in 
the  two  plans,  all  sides  of  the  House 
would  probably  have  concurred  in  se- 
curing the  advantages  anticipated,  and 
unanimity  would  have  contributed  bodi 
to  the  success  of  the  measure,  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  parties  interested*  The 
House  must  also  consider,  in  the  preseat 
instance  a  capital  of  7  millions  was  to  be 
added  to  the  public  debt,  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  amount  had  been 
borrowed  in  the  market,  and  of  course  no 
advantage  could  really  accrue,  until  the 
saving  in  interest  exceeded  that  sum.  A 
period  of  7  or  8  years,  calculating  com- 
pound interest,  must  elapse,  before  any 
saving  could  be  calculated  upon.  The 
interest  of  money  had  certainly  been 
declining ;  and  if  ministers  were  so  con- 
fident, as  the  noble  marquis  had  ex- 
pressed himself,  of  the  continuance  of 
peace  and  the  permanent  prosperity  of 
the  finances,  wny  not  have  offered,  as 
in  the  previous  case,  the  option  of  a  gra- 
dual reduction  ?  Suppose  5  per  cent  had 
been  continued  for  next  year,  4^  for  two 
following,  and  the  rate  had  only  been 
then  reduced  to  4?  per  cent.  The  coun- 
try would  have  saved  one  half  of  the 
proposed  bonus ;  and  he  pot  it  to  any 
gentleman  conversant  with  what  was  now 
passing  out  of  doors,  whether  a  great 
proportion  of  the  parties  interested,  par- 
ticularly the  more  numerous,  who  did  not 
so  much  calculate  the  ultimate  profit  or 
loss  of  the  transaction  as  the  effect  of  the 
immediate  reduction  on  their  domestic 
arrangements,  would  not  have  been  more 
or  equalljr  contented  ?  The  precipitation 
with  which  It  was  intended  to  force 
through  the  measure,  discredited  the 
transaction,  and  the  professions-  of  go- 
vernment. A  fortnight  was  only  given 
to  the  holders  of  150  millions  of  stock, 
some  of  whom  resided  in  distant  parts  of 
the  country,  to  consider  the  terms  pro- 
posed, and  how  their  dissenting  to  them 
might  affect  the  various  fiimily  arrange- 
ments dependent  on  property,  so  great  a 
change  in  tbe  ^loome  from  which,  they 
2  X 
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had  probably  scarcely  contemplated,  be- 
fore their  immediate  deciaion  is  required. 
/Why  all  this  unaccountable  and  unneces- 
sary precipitation?    The  deduction  was 
•only  to  be  made  on  the  January  dividends. 
.  Was  the  revenue  likely  to  fall  off,  or  the 
atate  of  public  credit  to  decline,  before 
.January  ?  According  to  the  statements  of 
<  ministers,  their  expectationa  were  directly 
the  reverse.    On  the  contrary,  they  had 
heard  sanguine  anticipations  of  a  further 
advance  in  the  price  ot  the  funds,  enabling 
•government  also  to   reduce   the  4  per 
cents»    Mr.  Pelham  did  not  in  this  roan- 
nev  profess  his  confidence  in  the  pro- 
gressive advance  of  the   financial   and 
eommercial  prosperity  of  the  country, 
which  alone  justined  the  transaction  then, 

•  or  can  justify  it  now,  and  then  turn  round 
immediately  and  belie  his  professions,,  by 
saying,  that  **  although  I  believe  this,  and 
shat  our  foreign  arrangements  will  gua- 
rantee a  lasting  peace,  I  will  not  trust 
any  thing  beyond  a  fortnight."  Had  the 
pending  dissensions  between  Russia  and 
tlie  Porte  any  influence  on  the  otherwise 
almost  unintelligible  anxiety  with  which 
this  measure  was  pressed  forward  ?    But 

•  be  would  acquit  ministers,  in  the  present 
instance,  of  any  intention  to  defraud  the 
public  creditor ;  for  no  other  term  could 
be  applied  to  the  transaction,  if  they  had 
really  any  apprehension  as  to  the  result 
of  these  negotiations.— "To  return  to  the 

.  plan  itself,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  says 
he  sees  no  difference  to  the  stockholder, 
in  requiring  from  him  a  dissent  rather 
than  an  assent.  Why  not  then  allow  him 
the  choice,  that  he  may  judge  for  him- 
self? It  was  essential  also,  in  finally  de- 
termininff  on  this  measure,  to  look  at  the 
effects  which  had  been  already  produced, 
first,  by  the  rumours  of  the  intention  of 
ministers,  and  then  by  the  communication 
of  them  to  the  public.  Somehow  or 
other  it  did  very  oddly  happen,  that  cer- 
tain influential  individuals  on  tlie  stock 
exchange,  who  were  supposed  to  have  the 
ear  of  the  risht  hon.  gentleman,  and  who 
very  shrewdly  guessed  what  was  about  to 
take  place,  had  been  more  busy  than  usualy 
previous  to  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
I  in  their  speculations  to  raise  the*  funds. 
It  was  notorious,  that  enormous  loans,  to 
the  extent  of  many  millions,  as  any  of  the 
bankers  in  the  House  could  inform  them, 
had  been  specially  borrowed  on  the  secu- 
rity of  stock  purchased  with  this  object. 
These  gentlemen  had  exercised  a  very 
clear  foresight  on  the  present  occasion. 
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The  funds  in  which  they  had  made  their 
purchases  naturally  rose  on  the  declara- 
tion of  the  noble  marquis  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session,  and  the  5  per 
cents,  declined.  The  holders  of  6  per 
cents,  consisting  in  a  greater  proportion 
of  small  annuitants,  and  persons  whose 
necessities  and  limited  means  compelled 
them  to  look  for  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
tension of  income,  alarmed  at  the  threat- 
ened reduction,  crowded  the  transfer 
offices  at  the  Bank  in  such  numbers  to 
sell  out  their  little  pittances,  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  several  days  to  get 
through  the  business.  The  powers  of 
attorney  provided  to  persons  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  same  class  were  in  equal  pro- 
portion, and  the  small  sdms  brought  to 
market  in  consequence,  of  from  lOOC  to 
1,000/.,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  great 
apeculators,  who  were  possibly  further 
gifted  by  some  spirit  of  divination  as  to 
the  bonus  to  be  offered  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  The  quantity,  how- 
ever, sold  even  exceeded  their  calcula* 
tions,  and  the  interest  of  money  had  con- 
sequently nearly  doubled  in  a  short  pe^ 
riod  in  the  market.  All  this  might 
apparently  lead  to  difiicuhies  not  exactly 
contemplated  by  the  right  hon.  gentl^ 
man,  or  the  Bank,  when  they  so  readily 
consented  to  a  further  advance  of  4 
millions.  The  property  thus  sold  out 
had  been  forced  into  foreign  funds;  which 
was  proved  by  the  great  advance  in  all 
foreign  securities,  entirely  disproportionate 
to  any  in  our  own,  afler  even  all  the 
efforts  of  the  stock-jobbers.  Within  a 
week  or  ten  days  French  stock  had  risen  5 
per  cent,  Danish  8,  Spanish,  Russian,  and 
Prussian  6  or  7,  and  the  bonds  of  the  Co- 
lumbian republic,  which  have  been  within 
12  months  at  15  and  20  per  cent,discoont, 
to  par.  Would  all  this  produce  no  altera- 
tion in.  our  exchanges,  no  demand  of 
gold  and  silver  to  supply  the  means  of 
remittance;  and  was  our  stock  so  abundant 
of  these  metals  as  to  prevent  the  least 
apprehension  of  an  extraordinary  and 
sudden  demand  for  them  having  any  in- 
fluence on  the  measures  recently  adopted 
with  respect  to  the  currency  ?  Was  it  so 
certain  that  no  event^of  this  description, 
putting  out  of  the  question  any  interrup- 
tion in  the  peace  of  Europe,  might  not 
create  a  great  scarcity  of  money,  and 
oblige  the  speculators  who  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  new  4  per  cent  stock  merely 
as  an  article  of  traae,  to  force  it  on  the 
market  and  depress  the  funds?  and  might 
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not  a  sudden  fall  prevent  the  success  of 
the  measure — or,  if  it  happened  after  the 
holders  of  5  per  cents  had  accepted,  or 
rather  have  been  driven  into  the  terms,  dis- 
satisfy them  with  the  manner  in  which 
their  interests  had  been  dealt  with  in  the 
transaction  ? 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  if 
the  jpresent  opportunity  was  missed  ano- 
ther might  not  again  occur.     He  was 
probably  right;    the  country  would  be 
worn  out  and  sickened  by  the  repetition 
of  so  many  juggling  and  temporary  ex- 
pedients as  had  been  resorted  to  in  our 
finances  since  the  peace,    and    at   last 
refuse  all  conBdence  to  the  schemes  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman.     He  says  the 
5  per  cents  roigiit  have  been  paid  off  in 
1818,  when  the  stocks  were  at  84,  and 
urges  the  loss  of  that  opportunity  as  a 
reason  why  he  should  not  neglect  the 
present  one.     How  were  the  funds  then 
raised  to  84  ?   By  loans  from  the  Bank» 
and  the  issue  of  a  greater  amount  of 
paper,  than  in  the  extraordinary  annals 
on  that  account,  as  well  as  on  others  of 
the  war.    What  are  we  not  now  suffering 
from  the  unaccountable  conduct  of  mi- 
nisters and  the  Bank,  with  respect  to  the 
currency  in  that  year,  and  the  delusion  it 
sot  only  enabled  them  to  practise  on  the 
country,  but  on  the  committees  of  1819, 
with  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  depre- 
ciation?   He  (Mr.  £.)  had,  however,  no 
doubt  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would 
accomplish  his  purpose ;  and  the  object 
he  haa  in  view  was  certainly  a  proper 
one,  at  a  fit  season,  and  if  obtained  in  a 
candid  and  fair  manner;  but  he  could 
scarcely  call  the  profit  to  be  derived  from 
it  a  public  advoniage,  if  gained  at  the 
expense  of  national  credit  or  character. 
When  Mr.  Pelham  brought  forward  his 
plan,  what  were  his  means  of  ensuring 
Its  success?  After  giving  the  stockholder 
the  most  aniple  time  to  consider  his  offer, 
stating  firmly  and  candidly  his  financial 
prospects  and  arrangements,    for  which 
the  country  had  a  right  to  expect  a  re- 
duction of  the  interest,  he  was  enabled 
successively  by  the  developement  of  his 
means,  to  make  more  favourable  terms 
with  those  who  at  first  held  out,  and  ulti- 
mately to  pay  off  the  dissentients  from 
the  surplus  of  the  revenue.    Where  was 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  surplus?   It 
was  notorious  the  consolidated  fund,  which 
was  deficient  7  millions  last  year,  was  this 
year  in  a  still  more  deplorable  condition* 
from  the  addition  of  2  millions,  sincobor- 


rowed,  to  add  to  what  was  called  a  sink- 
ing fund ;  much  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
was  now  borrowing  7  millions  to  reduce* 
the  interest  on  the  5  per  cents.  Why  did 
the  noble  marquis  on  the  preceding  even-, 
ing  leave  those  9  millions  out  of  bis 
financial  statements?  It  was  rather  too 
large  an  item  to  form  an  accidental  omis- 
sion. Had  it,  then,  been  purposely  and 
studiously  kept  out  of  view,  that  an  un- 
fair impression  of  the  actual  situation  of 
our  finances  might  assist  this  scheme  of 
his  right  hon.  friend  \  He  would  not  fa- 
tigue the  House  by  going  into  all  the 
objections  that  had  been  raised,  or  could 
be  stated  to  the  measure.  Even  legal 
doubts  bad  been  suggested  of  the  right 
of  government  |o  pay  off  the  5  per  cents 
under  present  circumstances ;  but  passing 
by  these,  ihe  most  objectionable  points 
which  occurred  to  him,  were  the  dissent 
required,  and  the  shortness  of  time  allow- 
ed to  the  stockholders  for  consideration. 
Besides,  the  policy  of  the  proceeding, 
looking  to  its  obvious  tendency  to  drive 
capital  out  of  the  country,  at  the  moment 
we  were  attempting  to  restore  a  money 
circulation  was  more  than  questionable. 
Looking,  however,  to  the  proposed  object 
of  relief  to  the  country,  he  would  ofier 
no  opposition  to  the  immediate  proposi- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and 
opportunities  would  occur  in  the  future 
stages  of  the  bill,  to  enter  into  farther 
examination  of  its  details. 

Mr.  ^f//iams  entertained  considerable 
doubt  as  to  the  policy  of  the  plan,  at 
least  so  fiir  as  it  afected  persons  who  had 
money  in  the  five  per  cents  to  an  amount 
less  than  1,000/.  Of  these  persons  there 
were  upwards  of  50,000.  There  was 
another  objection  to  this  plan,  that  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
national  debt.  It  would  actually  add 
7,000,000^.  to  it ;  and  it  would  take  six 
years  to  bring  us  back  to  the  same  situa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  debt,  in  which  we 
now  were.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  argued  upon  the  principle,  that  the 
raising  of  the  funds  was  beneficial  to  the 
country.  Now  he  (Mr.  W.j  maintained 
the  direct  converse  of  that  proposition. 
Speculators  and  jobbers  mignt,  indeed, 
be  interested  in  having  the  funds  high ; 
but  individuab  who   depended  upon  a 

{permanent  annuity  were  interested  in  a 
ow  state  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  Maherly  said,  that  looking  to  all 
tlie  circumstances  of  the  case ;  first  to  the 
difficulties  which  necessarily  attended  the 
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transaction;  and  next,  to  the  politieai 
state  of  Europef  he  could  wish  that  the 
time  for  affording  an  option  were  ex- 
tended from  the  16ih  to  the  SOth  of 
March. 

Mr.  Ricardo  thought  the  plan  very 
desirable,  and  the  terms  proposed  by 
ministers  extremehr  fair.  With  regard  to 
the  time  allowed  for  option,  he  thought 
it  jamply  sufficient.  But,  suppose  per- 
sons were  to  purchase  stock  in  the  name 
of  others  residing  abroad,  with  a  frau- 
dulent intention,  would  they  be  entitled 
to  the  extended  term,  or  would  they  be 
obliged  to  give  their  answer  by  the  16th 
of  March  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
the  case  supposed  by  the  hon.  member 
would,  he  hoped,  be  precFuded  by  some 
resolutions  which  would  be  subsequently 
read  at  the  table. 

Mr.  Ricardo  said,  it  would  very  much 
facilitate  the  plan,  if  such  holders  of  five 
per  cents  as  assented,  could  know  at 
what  time  the  transfer  to  the  four  per 
cents  was  to  take  place.  The  question 
of  the  dividends  might  at  first  sight  offer 
some  difficulty,  but  this  difficulty  was 
more  apparent  than  real,  because  the 
very  same  dividend  which  was  given  to 
a  person  holding  100/.  in  the  five  per 
cents  might  be  given  to  a  person  holding 
105/.  in  the  four  per  cents.  If  this  stock 
were  quickly  transferred,  the  natural  con- 
sequence would  be,  to  raise  the  price  of 
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was  kept  over  the  heads  of  the  holders, 
and  it  was  liable  to  be  reduced  again 
within  seven  years.  He  thought  this 
term  should  at  least  be  extended  \o  a 
later  period. 

Mr.  Bright  wished  to  know  what  re- 
gulations were  to  be  adopted  with  regard 
to  trustees. 

Mr.  Bankes  could  not  help  thinking 
that  the  present  project  of  a  sinking  fund 
was  the  less  meritorious,  inasmuch  as  the 
plan  of  liquidating  the  public  debt  by  the 
operation  of  compound  interest  was 
abandoned.  He  wished  to  know  at  what 
time  it  would  be  convenient  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  to  take  the  debate  on  m» 
subject. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  by  no  means  considered  the  question 
of  abolishing  that  part  of  the  project  of  a 
sinking  fund  which  went  to  liquidate  the 
debt  by  compound  interest,  as  decided. 
It  was  a  question  which  demanded  the 
most  serious  attention,  and  which  formed 
no  part  of  the  present  measure.  It  was  a 
question  which  involved  the  repeal  of 
many  acts  of  parliament;  and  he  must 
confess  that  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
measure  of  very  questionable  policy.  As 
to  the  question  which  had  been  put  with 
regard  to  trustees,  they  would  be  em- 
powered to  act  for  their  principals,  and 
would  be  indemnified.  The  hon.  member 
for  Weymouth  had  expressed  some  doubt 
as  to  the  competence  of  parliament  to 


it  in  the  market ;  and  as  persons  would  pay  off  the  five  per  cents ;  but  it  had 
be  induced  to  speculate  in  it  from  the  never  before  been  suggested  that  the  con- 
dition imposed  by  the  act  of  178*,  with 
regard  to  the  reduction  of  the  five  per 
cents  was  any  other  than  that  parliament 
should  not  pay  off  that  fund  until  25  mil- 
lions of  the  3  or  4  per  cents  were  paid 
off  or  redeemed.    But  the  hon.  member 


advantage  of  a  small  but  quick  profit,  the 
operation  from  this  circumstance  would 
be  much  facilitated.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman would  do  well  if  he  explained  the 
mode  in  which  the  money  was  to  be  paid 
off  to  persons  who  dissented.  It  was 
evident  that  persons  having  an  option,  and  seemed  to  suppose  that  the  national  debt 
who  were  in  doubt  whether  they  might  or  ;  was  first  to  be  reduced  to  that  amount— a 


might  not  have  made  a  bad  bargain, 
would  not  decide  till  the  latest  moment. 
He  should  like  to  know  then,  if  many 
thousand  letters  came  in  on  the  16th  of 
March,  how  these  applications  were  to  be 
disposed  of. 

.  Mr.  fVilion  said,  that  however  expe- 
dient this  measure  might  be,  with  a  view 
to  the  reduction  of  taxation,  still  if  there 
were  a  class  of  persons  upon  whom  it 
pressed  with  peculiar  hardship,  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  the  House  to  mitigate  its 
severity  as  much  as  possible.  The  in- 
terest of  tfiia  fund  was  not  only  reduced 
from  five  to  four  per  cent,  but  a  rod 


construction  which  the  act  of  parliament 
could  not  bear.  As  to  the  hsrdship  with 
which  the  transfer  was  likely  to  operate 
upon  persons  of  small  property,  it  should 
be  recdlected,  that  such  persons  had  pur- 
chased this  stock  at  a  lower  rate,  and  with 
a  larger  return  of  interest,  under  the  ex- 
press liability  of  being  paid  off  by  govern- 
ment. However  much,  therefore,  they 
might  be  objects  of  commiseration,  they 
had  no  title  to  complain ;  and  the  incon- 
veniences of  their  situation  would  be 
greatly  mitigated  bv  the  great  reduction 
which  had  taken  place  in  all  the  necessa- 
ries  of  life.    Some  reasons  bad  .been 
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urged  for  prolonging  the  time  at  which 
holders  were  to  make  their  option ;  but 
the  period  on ,  which  government  had 
fixed,  was  sufficiently  long  to  enable  them 
to  make  up  their  minds  on  the  subject. 
A.S  to  the  question,  from  what  fund  and 
in  what  manner  the  payment  was  to  be 
made  to  such  holders  as  did  not  assent  to 
the  terms  ?  That  question  could  not  be 
answered  until  the  option  was  made.  As 
soon  as  the  number  of  persons  dissenting 
was  ascertained,  he  should  be  ready  to 
submit'  a  plan  to  parliament,  by  which 
they  were  to  be  repaid.  He  could  not 
see  the  force  of  the  objection  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Coventry;  namely^  that  it 
was  more  unfair  to  call  for  the  expression 
of  dissent  than  of  assent.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber had  attributed  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
foreign  stocks  to  the  plan  now  proposed 
by  government ;  but  it  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  that  rite  had  taken  place  long 
before  the  present  plan  was  promulgated. 
It  was  not  the  plans  of  government^  but 
the  alarms  which  had  been  raised  in  con- 
sequence of  rumours  that  the  public 
credit  was  about  to  be  infringed,  which 
had  bad  the  effect  of  driving  Targe  sums 
of  money  abroad,  and  consequently  of 
raising  the  price  of  foreign  stocks.  He 
doubted  not  that  a  contrary  effect  would 
take  place ;  and  that  such  sums  as  had 
been  withdrawn  from  the  country  under 
the  influence  of  a  temporary  panic  would 
return,  when  it  was  known  that  there  was 
no  foundation  for  such  rumours,  and  that 
the  public  credit  was  fixed  upon  a  secure 
and  lasting  basis. 

The  several  resolutions  were  then  pot, 
and  agreed  to. 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Tuesday,  Fehruary^Q. 

Agricultural  Distress,  and  thb 
FiKAKCiAL  Measures  70R  its  Re- 
lief.] Earl  Stanhope  presented  a  Peti- 
tion from  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  which  he  had 
withdrawn  on  Thursday  on  account  of  in- 
fonnalitv.  His  lordship  apologized  to  the 
House  loT  the  informality  in  the  petition 
which  had  previously  prevented  its  being 
received ;  but  trusted,  that  though  the 
signatures  to  it  were  now  unavoidably  but 
few,  that  it  would  be  received  as  convey- 
ing the  sense  of  the  considerable  number 
who  had  originally  signed  it.  He  trusted 
also  that  in  tlie  present  depressed  state  of 
the   agricultural    interests,,    the    people 


would  meet  with  firmness  and  vigour  for' 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  grievances 
which  oppressed  them,  and  uiat  their 
statements,  in  respectful  terms,  of  those 
grievances,  and  of  what  they  considered 
would  be  the  best  remedies,  would  meet 
with  every  attention  in  that  House. 

The  petition  was  received.  After 
which,  the  order  of  the  day  being  read, 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  rose,  and  ad- 
dressed the  House  as  follows* : 

My  Lords ;  I  entirely  concur  in  opinion 
with  the  noble  earl,  who  has  just  pre* 
sented  a  petition  to  your  lordships,  from 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  in  the 
county  of  Kent«  that  on  this,  and  on 
every  other  occasion,  the  petitions  of 
any  class  of  the  people,  stating  in  proper 
and  respectful  terms  the  grievances  under 
which  they  conceive  themselves  to  labour, 
are  entitled  to  the  most  attentive  consi- 
deration of  parliament;  not  less  as  a 
matter  of  political  expediency  than  as 
one  of  constitutional  right.  I  can  have 
no   doubt  that  most  of  the  agricultural 

Cetitioners,  by  whom  your  lordships  have 
een  addressed,  actually  suffer  the  pres* 
sure  of  which  they  complain;  although 
never  were  men  more  mistaken  than  some 
of  those  petitioners  are,  with  respect  to 
the  remedies  which  they  have  pointed  out 
as  calculated  to  remove  or  mitigate  the 
evil.  It  is  for  vour  lordships,  however,  in 
the  exercise  of  your  discretion  and  wis* 
dom,  to  act  upon  your  own  opinions,  or 
rather  upon  your  own  judgment,  both  as 
to  the  causes,  and  as  to  the  probable  re* 
medics  of  the  alleged  distress;  and  of 
this  I  am  satisfied,  that  if  the  pethioners 
are  in  error,  as  I  conceive  them  to  be, 
there  is  no  more  effectual  mode  of  dis« 
polling  that  error  than  that  which  the  con- 
stitution  and  the  practice  of  your  lord- 
ship's House  authorise  and  prescribe— a 
free  and  full  investigation  of  the  whole 
subject. 

^  The  purpose  for  which  I  at  present 
rise,  my  lords,  is,  to  take  a  general  view 
of  the  condition  and  resources  of  tbo 
country.— always  a  oonsideratioD  of  great 
importance,  but  particularly  so  at  the 
present  moment:  and  the  motion  with 
which  I  shall  conclude,  will  have  the  ef* 
feet  of  producing  information  essentially 
conoQCted  with  the  representations  ami 
prayer  of  the  petitions,  which  have  been 
presented  by  the  noble  ei^rl  and  by  other 

«  From  the  original  edition,  prbted  fef 
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noble  lords  to  this  House.  Your  lordships 
are  aware,  from  the  votes  of  the  House 
of  Commons  which  are  on  your  lordships* 
table,  thst  in  that  House  an  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  agriculture  has  been  insti- 
tuted, and  that  certain  measures  have 
been  proposed  and  are  under  considera- 
^  tion,  which  relate  to  the  internal  econ<rmy 
of  the  country.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
conceived,  and  it  appears  to  me  not  im- 
properly, that  much  advantage  would 
•rise  from  enabling  your  lordships  to  take 
a  general  view  of  the  state  of  the  country, 
before  the  legislative  measures  which  have 
been  or  will  be  introduqed  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  shall  come  under 
your  lordships'  consideration.  And  this 
course  certainly  seems  to  be  the  more  de- 
sirable, as  those  measures  may  probably 
come  up  to  your  lordships  at  different 
periods,  and  as  they  msy  relate  to  very  dif- 
ferent objects.  I  am  consequentlv  induced, 
before  1  move  for  tlie  papers  and  accounts 
whichi  wish  should  be  laid  on  the  table,  to 
trouble  your  lordships  with  a  few  observa- 
tions and  explanations,  with  regard  to  our 
present  internal  situation,  and  to  the  va- 
rious topics  and  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  several  petitions  which  have 
been  presented  to  this  House.  Your 
lordships  will  then  have  an  opportonitv  of 

Eerceiving  to  which  of  tne  various 
ranches  of  the  subject  your  attention 
ought  to  be  eipecially  directed;  and  of 
judging  what  are  the  points  on  which  you 
imree  with  his  majesty's  sovarnment,  and 
what  are  the  points  on  which,  perhaps,  you 
may  differ  from  them.  In  talcing  this  ge- 
neral view  of  the  question,  it  may  be  ad- 
visable that  I  should  go  a  little  more  into 
detail  than  the  immediate  purpose  of  my 
motion  may  seem  to  require;  because, 
whhout  such  detail,  I  should  not  be  able 
to  make  myself  intelligible  on  many  of 
the  important  topics  to  which  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  advert. 

The  first  consideration  which  I  must 
request  your  lordships  constantly  to  bear 
in  mind,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
atatement  which  I  am  about  to  submit  to 
you,  is  the  ffreat  increase  of  population^ 
which,  accoraing  to  the  census  of  last  year, 
appears  to  have  taken  place  in  all  parts 
of  the  empire.  It  appears  that,  notwith- 
atanding  the  extensive  and  exhausting  war 
In  which  the  country  was  so  long  engaged, 
-.-notwithstanding  the  difficulties  that  were 
encountered  and  overcome,— and  not- 
withstanding the  waste  of  human  life  that 
necessarily  occurred,  the  popukihn  ra- 
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glly    increased    during    the    struggle, 
radoxical  as  it  may  sound,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  causes  of  the  progres- 
sive growth  of  our  population  were  not 
wholly    unconnected    with   the    circum« 
stances  and  state  of  things  growing  out 
of  the  war  itself.     But,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause,  the  fact  undoubtedly 
appears,  by  the  comparative  statement  of 
the  population  which  is  before  your  lord- 
ships, that,  between  the  year  1801  and 
the  year  1811,  there  was  an  increase  in 
the    population   of   Great    Britain   from 
10,900,000  to  12,590,000  souls;  being  an 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  fourteen  per 
cent ;  and  again,  that  between  the  year 
1811   and  the  year  1821,  there  was  an 
increase  from  12,590,000  to  I4>,370,000 ; 
being  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
about  17y  per  cent.    If  your  lordships 
will  inspect  the  returns,  you  will  find  that 
this  increase  of  population  has  not  been 
confined   to  any  particular  district.     In 
England  and   Wales  the  proportion  of 
increase  has  been  nearly  the  same.    In 
Scotland  somewhat  less;  although  ther& 
the  increase  has  been  in  the  proportion  of 
about  fifteen  per  cent.    Your  lordships 
will  also  find,  as  of  course  you  would 
expect,  that  the  increase  has  certainly 
been  the  greatest  in  the  manufacturing 
counties ;  but  you  will  likewise  find  that 
the  increase  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
manufacturing  counties,  and  that,  allowing 
for  the  greater  tendency  to  increase  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  the  increase  in  the 
agncultural  districts  bears  a  fair  propor- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.    I  have 
thought  it  indispensable  to  call  your  lord- 
ships* attention  to  this  fact,  because  it. 
would  be  impossible  for  you  to  form  a 
just  estimate  of  all  the  various  conside- 
rations growing  out  of  the  preseht  state 
of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  discover 
the  causes  and  the  probable  remedy 'of 
the  present  difficulties,  without  steadily' 
bearing  in  mind  the  great  increase  which 
of  late  years  has  taken  place  in  our  popu- 
lation.   It  is  an .  ei^traordinary  fact,  that 
in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
jrears,  the  population  of  this  country  haa 
increased  more  than  it  did  in  a  whole 
century  before  ;   and  it  is  material  to 
observe,  that  that  increase  has  not  been* 
confined  to  any  one  class  of  the  commq* 
nity— that  it  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
manufacturing  districts — that  it  has  not 
been  confined  to  any  one  part  of  the 
country— that    it    has  not  taken    place 
merely  in  the  North,  or  in  the  West ;  but 
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that  it  has  shewn  itself  in  every  direction 
in  the  North,  in  the  South,  in  tne  East  and 
in  the  West ;  and  among  the  agricultural 
as  well  as  among  the  manufacturing 
classes. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
your  lordship's  attention,  is  one  on  which 
there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
•the  fact  and  its  importance,  whatever  there 
may  be  as  to  its  cause  :-*I  mean  the  state 
^ the  public  revenue*  I  have  tlie  satisfac- 
•iion  01  stating — and  it  will  not  rest  on  my 
statement,  but  will  be  proved  to  your 
lordships  by  documents  prepared  in  so 
clear  and  simple  a  manner  as  to  exclude 
the  suspicion  of  error— that  in  the  course 
of  the  ia^t  year  the  revenue  exceeded  the 
revenue  of  the  preceding  year,  by  more 
than  a  million  sterling;  an  increase,  cal- 
culated on  those  articles  subject  to  the 
same  amount  of  taxation  in  both  years. 
This  increase,  ray  lords,  is  not  only  a  ma- 
terial fact  in  itself,  but  becomes  still  more 
ao  as  connected  with  other  important  consi* 
derations.  Your  lordships  may  naturally 
«sk.  *'  But  how  has  this  revenue  been 
collected  ?  With  what  degree  of  pressure 
upou  the  people?'*  In  answer,  Icsn-po- 
•sitively  assert,  that  there  never  was  any 
year's  revenue  collected  with  less  difficulty, 
or  arrear.  Out  of  about  twenty*seven 
millions  of  Excise  duties  to  be  collected 
in  the  year,  there  is  not  a  deficiency  of 
more  than  5,000/.;  and  even  of  that  re* 
sidue  there  is  a  prospect  that  the  greater 
part  will  be  recovered.  So  that,  not  only 
'has  the  revenue  increased— not  only  does 
it  continue  to  increase,  but  it  appears  to 
press  more  lightly  on  the  people  than  at 
many  former  periods.  It  has  not  been 
screwed  up  by  any  extraordinary  coercion, 
it  has  not  been  wrung  from  the  people  by 
any  extreme  rigour  of  the  law ;  but  it  has 
•been  collected  with  as  little  difficulty  and 
inconvenience  as  at  any  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country. 

'  My  lords,  there  is  another  fact  which 
nay  .properly  accompany  what  I  have 
said  of  the  revenue,  and  which  cannot 
'but  be  highly  satisfactory  to  your  lord- 
ahips— I  allude  to  the  prosperous  state  of 
those  valuable  and  praiseworthy  institu- 
-tions,  the  Saving  Banks.  The-  progress 
made  by  the  Saving  Banks  in  the  course 
of  the  last  year,  affords  a  proof  of  ease  in 
the  circumstances,  not  of  the  people  uni- 
versally, but  certainly  of  a  very  large  class 
of  the  people.  I  hold  -  in  my  hand  an  ac- 
count shewing  the  amount  of  the  sums 
paid  over  by  the  trustees  of  the  several 


Saving  Banks  in  England  and  Ireland  to 
the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt  in  the  last,  and  in  the 
preceding  year.  I  will  state  only  the 
grand  totals.  It  appears,  that  in  the  year 
ending  the  5th  of  January  1821,  the  sums 
received  by  the  commissioners  amounted 
to  707,106«. ;  and  that  in  the  year  ending 
the  5th  of  January  1822^  they  amounted 
to  1,205,960/.  So  that,  during  the  last 
year  the  sums  deposited  in  these  highly 
important  and  highly  valuable  institutions, 
have  increased  nearly  half  a  million  as 
compared  with  the  sums  deposited  in  the 
year  preceding — a  circumstance  which 
assuredly  is  not  consistent  with  the  notion 
of  very  general  distress* 

Having  thus  adverted  to  the  state  of 
the  population  and  revenue  of  the  country, 
i  come  next  to  the  consideration  of  the 
present  condition  ofourjireign  commerce  ; 
and  I  mention  this  branch  of  our  national 
wealth  first,  not  because  I  regard  it  as  the 
one  of  the  greatest  importance,  but  be* 
cause  I  shall  be  able  to  dispose  of  it  in  a 
very  few  words. 

With  regard  to  our  foreign  commerce, 
my  lords,  a  considerable  increase  has  taken 
place  in  it,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year, 
particularly  in  that  which  is  the  most 
valuable  branch  of  it,  and  which  is  the 
best  criterion  of  increasing  prosperity,  the 
export  of  British'  produce  and  manufac- 
tures. The  amount  of  that  increase  is 
between  two  and  three  millions  sterling; 
the  details  of  which  will  come  more  re- 
gularly before  your  lordships,  when  the 
annual  returns  of  the  exports  of  British 
produce  and  manufactures  shall  belaid  on 
the  table.  On  this  subject  I  may  likewise 
appeal  to  the  general  observation  of  those 
of  your  lordships  who  are  connected  and 
conversant  with  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, if  there  is  not,  in  almost  all  the  im* 
portant  branches  of  our  manufactures  an 
evident  improvement.  I  am  aware  that  in 
the  iron  trade,  owing  to  particular  causes, 
the  prices  are  very  low  and  the  profits  yenf 
small ;  but  with  that  exception,  I  ask 
whether  there  has  not  been  a  manifest  im- 
provement in  the  various  branches  of  our 
manufactures?  Although  the  profits  of  the 
master  manufacturer  may  be  less  than  in 
former  times,  a  favourable  change  has 
every  where  taken  place  since  last  year,  and 
labour  js  every  where  better  paid.  In  the 
woollen,  the  cotton,  and  the  hardware 
manufactories  especially,  an  increased  ac- 
tivity has  been  nianifeated ;  producing  of 
course  correspondent  ease  and  comfort 
among  the  labourers  employed  in  them. 
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I  mtifw  comtf  my  lords*  to  the  contMer* 
atioQ  of  that  which  has  been  the  aubiect 
of  the  petitioDs  which  hive  heea  laid  on 
your  lordships'  table  by  the  noble  earl, 
and  by  other  noble  lords— I  mean  the 
existing  dittress  t^  the  agricultural  daises 
«/*  ^  community^  and  the  consequent 
prevsuro  on  all  the  interests  connected 
with  agriculture. 

It  certainly  cannot  be  necessary  for  me 
to  assure  your  lordships  that  I  am  far 
from  being  insensible  to  the  pressure 
which  has  existed  for  a  considerable  time, 
«nd  which  still  existSi  in  a  very  large  part 
of  the  country,  on  all  the  concerns  of 
agricttltore.  out  the  question  for  your 
lordships  first  to  consider  is,  whether 
there  is  any  foundation  for  that  opinion 
which  i  must  say  has»  as  far  as  I  can 
observe,  led  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
roost  idle  and  injurious  hopes  and  expecta* 
tionsy  whether  there  is  any  the  slightest 
foundation  for  the  opinion  that  excessive 
taxation  has  been  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
tress ?  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  court  the 
fullest  discussion  on  that  point,  were  it 
only  to  prove  to  the  petitioners  the  de- 
lusion under  which  they  labour.  But, 
before  I  state  the  reasons  which  satisfy 
me,  and  which,  I  think,  will  satisfy  your 
lordshipSi  tliat  there  is  do  foundation 
whatever  for  the  opinion  which  has  found 
its  way  into  most  of  the  petitions,  that 
the  pressure  oa.  agriculture  in  Uiis  coun- 
try is  the  result  of  excessive  taxation, 
I  thidc  it  material  te  shew  the  important 
fact,  that  a  similar  pressure  oo  agricul- 
Sure  exists  in  ell  the  other  countries  of 
4he  world.  My  lords,  I  do  not  adduce 
ihis  fact  aa  an  argiunent  of  cantolaiion  to 
the  petitioners;  but  I  adduce  it  as  a 
uaat  important  consideration,  bearing  on 
all  the  points  of  the  question.  It  is  im- 
possible that  it  should  not  do  so.  It  is 
MDpossible  that  there  can  be  dther  dearth 
or  superabundance  in  the  otlier  countries 
of  Europe  which  (whatever  may  be  the 
character  of  our  laws  to  regulate  importa- 
tion,) will  not  materially  aflect  this  coon- 
try,  and  influence  both  the  degree  of  the 
evil  and  the  nature,  of  the  remedy  that 
may  be  applicable  to  it.  If,  for  example, 
there  were  superabundance  in  this  coun« 
try,  but  dearth  in  a  great  many  of  the 
other  countries  of  Europe,  such  a  state 
of  things  would  operate  as  some  remedy 
for  the  evil.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there 
should  be  superabundance  ia  this  country, 
and  superabundance  also  in  the  ether 
countries  of  Europe,  such  general  super*- 
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abundance  most  materially  aggravate  the 
local  evil.  The  fiact,  therefore,  of  the 
actual  conditions  of  the  other  couotriea 
of  Europe  is,  in  this  respect,  both  very 
material  in  itself,  and  very  necessary  to 
be  ascertained  before  we  go  into  an 
examination  of  the  internal  state  of  thia 
country,  of  the  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced that  Mate,  and  of  the  remedies  to 
which  we  may  look  for  relief.  I  sliall, 
therefore,  trouble  your  lordships  with 
some  information  on  this  subject,  as^ 
suring  vou  that  I  will  not  advert  to  anj 
which  does  not  appear  to  me  to  rest  upoa 
unquestionable  authority. 

In  the  first  place,  your  lordships  have 
on  your  table  the  minutes  of  evidence 
taken  before  the  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  whom  the  several 
petitions  complaining  of  the  depressed 
state  of  agriculture  were  last  year  re- 
ferred. Among  that  evidence,  I  wish  to 
direct  your  lordships*  especial  attention 
to  the  testimony  of  a  person  who  is  weU 
known  by  a  very  able  work  which  he  liaa 
published,  and  whom  every  one  will  aU 
low  to  be  a  most  intelligent  individual; 
—I  mean  Mr.  Jacob.  This  gentleman 
has  travelled  a  great  deal  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  has  taken  great  pains  to  inform 
himself  of  the  present  state  of  agriculture 
in  every  country  he  has  visited;  and 
therefore,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  conclusions  which  he  has  drawn  from 
the  facts  which  he  has  collected;  and 
however  your  lordships  may  be  inclined 
to  di&r  from  him,  with  respect  to  some 
of  those  conclusions,  with  respect  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  facts  themselves,  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  his  testimony,  therep 
fore,  as  it  appears  in  the  minutes  of 
evidence  on  your  lordships'  tables,  may 
be  safely  relied  upon  as  good  authority  ; 
and,  coming  regularly  as  it  does  before 
your  lordships,  I  may  refer  to  it  without 
any  hesitation. 

Mr.  Jacob  is  asked,  with  respect  to  the 
situation  of  the  landlords  in  the  Nordi 
of  Europe: 

<<  What  ia  the  present  situation  of  the 
landlords  in  those  countries  I — Their  es* 
tates  are  generally  mortgaged,  and  a  great 
many  for  sale,  and  there  are  no  pur- 
chasers. 

''  Do  they  get  any  rent  ? — ^Very  little ; 
nothing  but  the  clipping  of  their  Merino 
flocks,  which  they  now  are  sdiing  very 
low. 

<<  Is  the  oommittee  to  understand  that 
all  the  corn   which   has  been  raised  in 
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those  CQimlries»  as  fi^r  as  your  obeeryar 
tion  goeMf  io  the  tviro  or  three  last  year^i 
has  not  commanded  a  price  adequate  to 
the  expense  of  growing  ?«— Certainly  it 
baa  not ;   raost  undoubtedly. 

*<  Has  the  price  been  materially  below 
fk  remunerating  price  ?-^ Where  tne  sur* 
plus  is  BO  very  spaall  it  \s  difficult  to  calr 
pul^le  what  a  remunerating  price  is,  and 
therefore  I  would  rather  than  give  my 
own  opinion,  tri^st  to  those  who  have 
qnade  iQalcal^ions  on  the  i^pot,  whose 
calculations  are  B9Qre  likely  to  be  accu- 
rate thao  tho^e  wUcb  I  or  any  foreigner 
pould  make. 

**  Have  you  any  such  calculations  ?— 
I  have, 

<<Ha]7e  you  them  with  you?-*No»  I 
have  not;  they  are  among  my  memo- 
randa. 

"You  have  stated  that  Holland  and 
France  were  two  of  the  countries  you 
visited  ?— Yes. 

*'  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Holland 
an4  France  similar  to  what  you  have 
described  existing  in  the  North  of  Ger- 
many?— Certainly;  in  all  my  conversa- 
tion with  Putch  farmers  and  landlords, 
I. found  they  were  complaioing  that  ihey 
were  losing  by  ev^ry  thing  they  sold :  the 
feudal  .system  does  not  prevail  there  as 
it  does  io  Germany. 

**  Ip  those  couatries  the  population  not 
jengaged  in  agriculture  bears  a  very  con- 
aiderable  proportion  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion in  Hollaad,  Flanders,  and  Fra^oe?— 
lam  not  now  speaking  of  Holland  exclu- 
sively, which  contaJDs  little  more  than 
two  millions ;  bat  the  kingdom  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, coAtaining  six  or  seven  mil' 
liojas* 

**  A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
population  of  Holland  is  not  agricultu- 
ral ?— In  Holland  they  are  not  so^  but  in 
Flanders  they  are  so. 

**  What  is  the  state  of  distress  in  the 
.kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  those 
^countries  where  a  different  system  of  farm- 
ing prevails  from  that  of  the  Northof  Ger- 
tmany,  and  where  the  proportion  of  the 
population  employed  in  agriculture  is 
dinereot  ?— -Wherever  I  went  I  heard 
bitter  complaintSt  particularly  on  the 
eastern  side  of  j^olland,  from  Utrecht 
Jto  the  frontiers  of  Westphalia,  which  ia 
generally  poori^h  kind  of  land;  a  gre^ 
portion  of  which  waa  brought  into  colti- 
ytkti9n  during  the  war  at  a  considerable 
ief^p^o^a;  tbut  which  has  lowered  the 
.wioe,  ^ot  pvhf  of  its  own  produce,  but 
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^11  otb^r  produce,  to  such  an  extent,  that 
it  was  selling  for  a  considerable  loss. 

«Were  those. poor  districts  declining 
in  their  cultivation  i — I  did  not  perceive 
any,  nor  is  it  likely  they  should  decline 
so  soon. 

y  Do  you  thjnk  they  must  soon  de- 
cline ? — Almost  all  the  occupiers  told  nie 
they  ihust;  that  they  were  losing  bj 
thepd. 

*'  Did  you  find  the  same  complaints  in 
thjB  Netherlands,  and  in  France  ? — 1  can 
only  speak  of  France  between  the  frpn-r 
tiers  of  Germany  and  Paris  ^  the  othcf 
parts  I  went  through  with  too  much  ra- 
pidity, to  enable  me  to  form  an  opinion. 

'<  What  is  the  state  of  agriculture  ifi 
that  part  of  Franc,e }— Bitteny  conjplain- 
ing;  I  attended  the  markets  of  several  of 
the  towns,  and  conversed  with  thefarmers ; 
I  found  they  were  all  complaiping,  con- 
trasting the  prices  they  had  obtained  three 
or  four  years  before,  with  the  prices  t^iey 
then  obu^ined ;  assuring  me  they  lost  con^ 
siderablv  by  it.  Not  knowing  what  qucsr 
tions  might  be  asked,  1  have  not  brouj^ht 
any  memorandums  I  made  at  the  time 
with  me. 

<<  What  was  the  dlflPerence  in  the  prices 
of  whicli  they  complained,  and  tlie  prices 
to  which  th^y  referr^ed  as  better  times  ? — 
At  one  town.  St.  Avoid,  I  was  assured 
that  the  depreciation  had  been  apput 
one-half  from  the  highest  period  to  tha( 
tipie* 

«  W!as  the  geiner^l  fall  sn  great  ?— ^-Not 
to  the  same  extent  any  where  eUe. 

«  What  was  the  effect  upon  rents  in 
those  countries  j— The  leases,  w^iich  are 
short,  are  all  r^nning  out,  and  they  ex- 
pect to  renew  their  short  leases  at  a  great 
deduction  from  the  rents  they  have  paid« 

«  Was  that  the  expectation  io  Holland 
and  Flanders  likewiser— Yes,  universally." 

Such,  my  Iprds,  ia  the  testimony  of  « 
gentleman  of  great  intelligence  and  expe- 
rience, who  had  especially  turned  hia 
mind  to  the  consideration  of  the  subjecta 
on  which  it  was  given,  and  who  baa 
visited  the  various  countries  of  Europoi 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  best  pos^ 
sible  information  on  those  subjects.  His 
statement,  therefore,  of  the  general  de-* 
pression  of  agriculture  throughout  th^ 
i  continent,  ought  to  have  great  weight 
^  with  your  lordships.  It  is  strongly  cor« 
I  roborated  and  connrmed  by  accounta  from 
I  other  quarters*  J9ince  the  sitting  of  the 
agricultural  committee  of  the  House  of 
CommonSf  etb^r  and  i^tj  importa&i  ftk 
I     2'Y 
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formation  on  tfte  subject  has  arisen.^  I 
wish  pNarticuIar}/  to  direct  vour  lordships' 
attention  to  the  address  from  thecham- 
ber  of  Deputies  to  the  king  of  France,  on 
the  26th  of  November  last,  and  to  his 
roaiestv's  answer.  In  the  address  is  the 
following  passage : — *'  Organs  of  the  gra- 
titude and  filial  piety  of  your  subjects, 
we  do  not  fear  tnat  we  shall  diminish  a 
joy  so  pure  by  causing  to  be  heard  at 
the  foot  of  vour  throne,  the  respectful 
complaints  of  the  agricultural  interests, 
the  fruitful  nurse  of  France.  Their  con- 
tinually  increasing  distress  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  East,  West,  and  South,  proves 
the  inefficacy  of  the  tardy  precautions 
which  are  opposed  to  the  fatal  introduction 
of  foreign  corn."  I  do  not  quote  this 
passage  from  the  address  of  the  chamber 
of  deputies  to  shew  the  opinion  of  that 
body  as  to  the  cause  of  the  evil  to  which 
they  refer ;  but  merely  to  prove  thejact 
of  the  existence  of  extensive  agricultural 
distress  in  France.  The  king,  in  his  an- 
swer says — **  I  know  the  difficulties  which 
attend  the  sa]e  of  com.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  recollection  of  a  recent  dearth,  I 
have  for  the  first  time  restrained  the  im- 
bortation  of  foreign  grain.  The  laws 
have  been  executed ;  but  no  law  can 
prevent  the  inconvenience  which  arises 
from  a  superabundant  harvest.  The 
whole  of  Europe  experiences  it  at  this 
moment." 

Here  then,  my  lords,  is  abundant  proof 
of  the  fact,  that,  as  far  as  concerns 
France,  and,  according  to  the. evidence 
of  Mr.  Jacob,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
North  of  Germany,  the  same  pressure 
exists  on  the  agricultural  interests,  as  I 
am  ready  to  admit  exists  here.  I  can 
further  state,  that  in  the  North  of  Europe 
the  pressure  is  still  unabated.  I  have  the 
authority  of  a  letter,  which  may  be  relied 
upon,  for  ssying,  that  in  Hanover  the 
bushel  of  wheat  sells  for  three  shillings 
and  seven-pence ;  and  that  of  rye  and 
other  grain  m  the  same  proportion  ;  that 
butchers'  meat  is  equally  cheap ;  that  the 
prices  of  provision  in  most  instances 
amount  to  little  more  than  half  of  what 
would  be  considered  as  fair  prices,  and 
that  it  is  even  difficult  to  find  a  market  at 
.  these  reduced  prices. 

I  know  it  may  be  said,  that  this  depres- 
sion of  prices  probid)ly  arises  froiti  excessive 
taxation  in  other  countries,  as  well  as  in 
Great  Britain.  To  some  of  the  countries  to 
which  1  have  alluded  this  remark  may  be 
^opposed  to  apply.    But,  my  lords,  how- 
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ever  applicable  the  observation  may  be  to 
some  countries,  it  is  wholly  inapplicable 
to  others.  There  is  one  country  particu- 
larly, to  which  it  is  in  no  degree  applica- 
ble— I  mean  Switzerland.  In  Switzer- 
land, taxes  are  almost  unknown— >there 
is  no  standing  army— and  no  national 
debt;  and  yet  the  distress  among  the 
agricultural  classes  in  Switzerland,  is  as 
ereat  as  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  I 
nave  before  me  a  letter  from  Switzerland, 
in  which  the  writer  says — ^*  We  are 
suffering  greatly  from  the  abundance  and 
low  price  of  all  kinds  of  provisions.  There 
is  no  money  in  the  country ;  and  the  far- 
mers are  unable  to  pay  their  rents." 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  a  country, 
to  which  none  of  the  arguments,  founded 
on  the  assumption  that  excessive  taxation 
is  the  cause  of  the  distress  of  agriculture-, 
can  apply.  The  fact,  therefore,  ought 
never  to  be  excluded  from  your  lordships* 
minds,  that  superabundance,  and  the 
affricultural  distress  consequent  upon  it, 
whatever  may  be  their  causes,  are  not 
confined  to  one  country.  They  exist  in 
all  the  countries  of  Europe.  They  exist 
also  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Every  country,  whether  agricultural,  or 
manufacturing,  or  commercial — whether 
in  the  north,  or  in  the  south — ^whether 
enduring  severe  taxation,  or  wholly  un- 
taxed— ^seems  to  be  equally  exposed  to 
the  general  evil,  from  some  cause  here- 
after to  be  considered— I  believe  in  a 
great  degree  from  the  same  cause ;  but, 
be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  that  the 
existing  distress  is  universal. 

Having  directed  your  lordships'  atten- 
tion to  these  facts,  I  come  now  to  consider 
the  question  of  agricultural  distress,  as  it 
affects  this  country.  But,  before  I  state 
my  opinion  either  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
distress,  or  as  to  the  measures  which  it 
may  be  expedient  to  adopt  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  it,  it  is  material  to  ob- 
serve that  whether  the  evil  proceeds  from 
natural  or  from  artificial  causes,  palliativea 
and  modifications  are  all  that  the  wisdom 
of  any  legislature  can  apply  to  such  a 
state  of  things.  A  complete  and  imme- 
diate remedy  is  ifecessarily  beyond  our 
power« 

Before,  however,  I  go  to  that  part  of 
the  subject,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on 
that  point,  on  which  so  much  stress  Is 
now  laid-— I  mean  excessive  taxation. 
Last  year  the  same  complaints  were  made 
of  agricultural  distress — the  introduction 
of  foreign  corn  was  then  assigned  as  the 
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princifttl  cause  of  the  distress.  The  in- 
correct and  partial  mode  of  strikiog  the 
averages,  and  other  alleged  causes  of  the 
evil,  were  also  particularised*  But  at 
that  time,  the  amount  of  taxation  was 
never  or  rarely  mentioned  as  the  cause. 
My  lords,  I  know  it  to  be  one  of  the 
grossest  delusions  that  was  ever  attempted 
to  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  the  cause  of  the  existing  evil  is 
to  be  found  in  excessive  taxation ;  and  I 
am,  therefore,  most  anxious  to  consider 
for  a  moment,  what  our  real  situation  in 
that  respect  is. 

It  is  rather  extraordinary,  that,  at  all 
the  public    meetings  which  have    been 
recently  held,  with  one  exception,  when  a 
noble  baron  opposite,  very  much  to  his 
credit,  made  some  remarks  upon  the  sub- 
ject, it  has  never  occurred  to  any  one  to 
remind  his  and  iters,  what  really  has  been 
the  state  of  the  country,  with  regard  to 
taxation  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
It  is  universally  admitted  by  all  parties, 
and  indeed,  there  is  an  immense  mass  of 
evidence    from  persons  connected  with 
agricultural  concerns  to  prove,  that  agri- 
culture no  less  than  manufactures  and 
commerce,  was  in  a  most  thriving  state  in 
this  country,  during  the  latter  years  of 
the  last  war.    It  has  not,  however,  oc- 
curred to  many  of  these  persons  to  recol- 
lect that  since  the  close  of  that  war  a 
fourth  qf  the  whole  taxation  of  the  countrjjf 
has  been  remitted.    No  less  than  five  and 
twenty  per  cent  on  the  whole  taxation 
of  the  country  has  been  taken  off  since 
the  close  of  the  war.     In  1815,   above 
18,700,00(tf.  were  at  once  taken  o£    It  is 
true  that  afterwards  taxes  were  imposed 
amounting  to  more  than  3,000,000/. ;  but 
in  succeeding  years  other  reductions  have 
been    made;    and    taking    the    average 
amount  of  the  taxes  to  which  the  country 
has  been  subject,  since  the  termination  of 
the  war,  after  deducting  the  amount  of 
those  since  imposed,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
about  17,000,000/.  less  than  during  the 
latter  years  of  the  war.    And  what  were 
the  taxes  thus  taken  off?  Precisely  those, 
the  remission  of  which  was  calculated  to 
operate  the  most  directly  in  the  relief  of 
the    country.     A    large    part    of  their 
amount  consisted  of  the  property  tax. 
My  lords,  in  saying  this,  1  do  not  mean 
to  deny  that  the  remission  of  indirect 
taxes  may  eventually  cause  as  much  relief 
So  the  country  at  large  as  the  remission 
of  direct  taxes;  but  the  effect  is,  in  such 
casesi  slow,  and  uncertain ;  it  is  not  felt 
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in  the  quarter  in  which  it  is  most  wanted, 
until  a  considerable  time  afterwards; 
sometimes  not  at  all.  But  here  we  have 
the  greatest  proportion ;  we  have  three- 
fourws  of  the  whole  reduction  in  direct 
taxes,  which  roust  have  been  felt  prompt- 
ly, since  the  amount  went  directly  into 
the  pockets  of  the  people* 

My  lords,  I  know  it  may  be  said,  "  Oy 
yes,  this  is  all  very  true ;    you  have  re- 
duced the  taxation  to  50,000,000/.  from 
70,000,000^.,  which  the  country  formerly 
paid ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
with  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  value  of  our  currency,  50,000,000/.  is 
a  more  grievous  burthen  upon  the  people 
than  70,000,000/.  in  the  state  of  things 
which    existed    before    the    reduction." 
And  this  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of 
the  arguments  founded   on    the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  our 
currency.    It  is  a  subject  which  has  been 
frequently  discussed;     but    I  am  quite 
ready  to  allow  that  it  ought  to  be  included 
by  your  lordships,  when  you  are  taking  a 
comprehensive  view  of  theactual  conditio^ 
of  the  country.    The  depreciation  of  our 
currency  at  the  time  of  the  sitting  of  Ihe 
bank  committees,  in  1819,  was  not  more 
than  four  per  cent ;  but  making  the  most 
ample  and  extravagant  allowance  for  the 
depreciation  of  our  currency  which  took 
place  during  the  war,  I  am  prepared  to 
contend,  that  the  relief  which  has  since 
been  afforded  by  the  remission  of  taxes, 
is  fully  equivalent  to  any  disadvantage 
that  may  have  resulted  from  our  return 
to  a  metallic  standard.    And  here  I  must 
observe,  that  when  the  noble  lords  oppo- 
site talk  of  the  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency during    the   war,  they  talk  most 
unfairly ;  because  they  always  refer  to  the 
time  when    that    depreciation  was    the 
greatest.    They  select  a  period  of  two  or 
three  years,  when  the  depreciation  was 
the  greatest,  and  they  reason  on  that  as 
the  average  depreciation  of  the  war,  from 
the  time  of  the  original  restriction  on  the 
Bank.    But  I  am  ready  to  meet  the  noble 
lords  even  on  that  ground.  I  will  suppose 
that  the  depreciation  of   the  currency 
throughout  the  war,  was  that  which  it 
was  stated  to  be  during  the  last  three 
years  of  it,  namely,  five  and  twenty  per 
cent;  and  I  then  maintain  that,  even  upon 
the  supposition,  that  five  and  twenty  per 
cent  has  been  the  alteration  in  the  valUe 
of  money  since  the  close  of  the  war,  the 
reduction  of  taxation  has  been  folly  equal 
to  it  in  amount.    The  noble  lords,  there- 
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fore,  have  no  right  to  infe^  that  hO  ben^efit 
has  been  derived  from  the  remiBSioh.    I 
Bay  that,  even  if  the  deprteiiatton  of  onr 
vurrency  was  as  great  as  Che  noble  lords 
assert  it  to  have  beevi,  I  have  a  right  to 
contend,  that  all  classes  of  the  communitV 
have  received  a  direct   and  substantial 
advantage  bj  the  reduction  of  taxation. 
It  2s -admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  during 
the  years  1812,  181S,  and  1814,  the  int«f- 
Vests  of  the  landed  proprietors,  and  the 
Interests  of  agriculture,  generally,  flourish- 
ed more  than  in  any  other  period  Of  the 
history  of  the  country.    I  ask,  then,  even 
if  the  depreciation  of  our  currency  dur- 
ing the  war,  was  as  great  as  it  Is  repre- 
sented to  have  been,  whether,  by  the 
reduction  of  taxation,  and  the  consequeiilft 
fall  of  the  price  of  many  of  the  necessary 
articles  of  life,  the  landed  proprietoirs  land 
the  agricultural  interest  generally  liave 
not  received  a  benefit  equivalent  to  thfe 
full  esttent  of  that  alleged  depreciation  i 
Therefore,  my  lords,  in  whatever  view  we 
cdnsidefr  the  question,  it  appears  that  the 
reduction  of  taxation  which  has  taken 
place,  and  which  is  greater  in  amount  than  | 
ever  took  place  at  the  conclusioh  of  any 
former  war,  is  fully  equivalent  to  any 
change  that  may  have  taken  |ilace  in  the 
value  of  the  currency.    Your  lordships 
cannot  have  forgotten  the  circumstances 
under  which  that  sudden  and  immediate 
reduction  was  effected ;    and  that  It  was 
by  no  means  in  conformity  to  the  opiniotts 
and  wishes  of  his  majesty^s  government 
'that  the  revenue  was  so  hastily  and  olate- 
nally  curtailed. 

But,  my  lords,  that  we  mky  form  a 
more  correct  judgment  6n  the  question  <$f 
taxation,  let  us  look  at  the  condiiidn  of 
this  country  hefore  the  breaking  but  of 
the  French  war,  and  let  us  look  ^t  its 
present  conditloh. — Let  iis  first  look  ttt 
the  amount  of  tas^ation  now,  and  cotnpare 
it  with  what  it  was  previous  to  the  year 
1792.  Previous  to  the  year  1792,  the 
whole  revenue  of  Great  Britain  was  be- 
tween 16,000,000/.  and  17,000,000/.  At 
preseiit,  notwithstianding  the  great  re- 
duction of  taxes  that  has  taken  place, 
it  is  about  50,000,000/.  But  under  What 
circumstances  has  this  increase  'taken 
placef  HaB  not  the  wealth  of  the  country 
increfased  in  as  great,  or  a  still  greater, 
proportion  than  the  revenue  i  Is  it  not 
evident,  that  the  chief  evil  of  taxation,  I 
oiean,  its  tendency  to  retard  the  growth 
«f  the  capital  and  resources  of  the  public, 
IW  not  been  operative  in  our  dase?   My 
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h>rds,  it  is  not  the  Inere  atnoont  of  taxa- 
tion in  a  country  which  constitutes  that 
evil.  The  amount  of  t&xation  must  always 
ht  considered  with  I'efeirence  to  the  pro- 
poitioA  which  it  bears  to  the  produce  and 
wealth  of  a  coantrv.  For  example,  let  uS 
cofbpare  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  In  this 
respect.  The  revenue  of  Great  Britain  ia 
50,000,000/.,  collected  fVom  a  population 
of  14',000,000.  The  population  of  Ire* 
land  IS  nearly  7,000,000;  and  yet  the 
revenue  of  Ireland  does  not  ekoeed 
4.000,000/.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
from  the  population  of  Ireland,  there  ik 
not  a  Biktn  of  the  revenue  collected,  as 
from  the  same  amount  of  population  iA 
this  country.  And  yet  the  taxation  of 
that  country  in  respect  to  Its  capital,  may 
be  quite  as  considerable— it  may  bear 
quite  as  severely,  as  the  taxation  in  this 
country,  under  the  different  circumstances 
in  which  the  two  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  uee  placed.  The  amount  of 
taxation,  therefore,  must  always  be  Com- 
pared with  the  ainount  of  wealth  in  a 
country,  before  we  can  decarminehow  for 
its  operation  is  injurious. 

Kow,  my  lords,  if  we  look  at  the  com^ 
merce  and  wealth  Of  this  country  fit  the 
present  moment,  and  compare  thetn  with 
ifs  commerce  and  weahh  previoas  to  thfe 
y^ar  1792,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt 
the  ability  of  the  country  to  bear  the  In- 
creased taxation  which  has  taken  place 
since  that  time.  There  are  few  of  your 
lordshi[$s  who  recollect  the  circumstances 
Of  the  period  to  which  1  refer.  There 
are  fewer  still  who,  having  participated 
In  the  dfscils^ions  which  took  place  fit 
that  period  on  the  various 'financial  an  A 
political  interests  of  ^the  country,  arfe 
thereby  enabled  to  calculate  and  aippre^ 
ciate  the  present  condition  of  all  the 
branches  of  the  national  industry,  aa 
compared  whh  their  condition  antecedent 
to  the  French  revolution.  But,  my  lords, 
we  have  documents  on  the  subject  which 
cannot  deceive  us.  Those  documents 
will  show  what  the  real  state  of  the 
country  was  at  that  period,  Hm  compared 
with  its  present  condition.  They  will 
show  how  large  a  part  'Of  the  '{)resent 
wealth  of  the  country  has-  accumulated 
aince,  and  is  absolutely  a  new  creation. 
This  fact  is  so  undeniable,  that  any  man 
who  lived  In  this  country  prior  to  the 
year  1792,  and  who,  having  been  absent 
from  it  ever  since,  were  now  to  I'evfsit  It 
for  the  first  time,  would -find  the  whole 
face  of  the  country  entirely  altered, 
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i  witt  take  the  wrtanf^  rMaro  of  die 
exports  luid  imports  for  the  three  vcbtb 
efitecedeefc  to  the  ^er.  1790,  and  the 
average  return  for  the  hist  thnee  years. 
The  average  anoueit  calonlifeed  at  their 
official  value*  of  Britiah  jnanu&cturea  ex.** 
ported  during  the  three  yean  endiDg  ^le 
5lh  tof  January,  1787,  the  5ih  of  Jia^ 
ouary,  1788,  and  the  5th  of  January* 
1789,  iras  12,852,780/.  The  aveaage 
amount  exported  during  the  three  yeara 
ending  the  5th  ef  January •  1819,  the  Bih 
of  January^  1820,  and  the  5th  of  Ja- 
imary,  1821  (a  period  tnchtding,  os  yotur 
loadsbipa  vrill  obtenre,  an  unfavonrable 
year— that  tof  1820)  was  40,146,24stf. 
The  average  amount  oSykhponis  for  the 
three  years,  ending  the  5th  of  January, 
1787,  the  Bfk  of  January,  1788,  tmd  cthe 
5rh  of  January,  1789»  vras  ll^BMyiOAL 
The  average  amount  liar  three  yeans  eod^ 
iog  the  5th  of  January,  1819,  Ihe  5th  of 
January,  1820,  and  the  5th  of  January, 
1821,  iras  ^,759^650/.  Here  there  is  an 
Uncontrovertible  'proof,  that  in  the  fiariod 
whidh  has  elapawl  since  the  oommence* 
tnent  of  'the  last  «tfar,  our  exports  ihmve 
heen  more  than  trebledi;  that  .they  have 
been  oeariy  ^luadrupled^  'and  that  our 
laiports  have  been 'nearly  trebled. 

If,  my  lords,  we  also  take  into  ourcon- 
aideration  the  other  branches  df  tour  in. 
dustry,  inseparably  connected  with  the 
prosperity  of  our  commerce;  and  the 
produce  of  which  haa  not  only  kept  paee 
-with  the  great  inccease  of  :oor  population, 
liut  has  very  much  surpassed  k,  we  shall 
leel  that  the  question  as  to  the  great  (in- 
crease of  the  wealth  of  the  country  since 
•the  year  1792,  uotwithstanding  the 
ttiigh^  exertions  which,  in  the  interval, 
"we  have  been  compelled  to  make,  is  com- 
pletely set  at  rest. 

Averting  now  toithe -state  of  agricuU 
tare,  Jit  cannot  be  necessary  to  remind 
your  lordships  of  the  vast  number  of 
endoaure  -bills  whirii  have  passed  since 
-the  year  11792.  Indeed,  every  man's 
observation,  in  passmg  from  one  part  of 
•the  country  to  another,  must  be  sufficient 
lo  eoovince  him  of  the  great  and  fvvour- 
«ble  change  which  *has  taken  place  in 
•that  respect.  Whole  districts,  and  tm- 
jnense  )tra<^t8  of  hitherto  unproductive 
'laad,  have  been  broken  up  aad  tilled. 
In  whatever  direction  ^e  travel ;  whether 
we^goto  the  north,  to  the-soudi,  or  to 
^e  west,  we 'find  what  were  formerly 
idreary  wastes,  and* coauttoos,  andJheep- 
-mlks,  now  brought  into  oritivation.  'I 
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that  to  asaay  laiiiaBees  this  haa 
been  a  forced  operation;  but  what  aa 
aagoaentation  has  it  occauoned  of  public 
and  individual  wealth !  Let  your  lordships 
also  consider  the  state  of  the  old  lsoda» 
which  were  in  cultivation  hefore  the  pof* 
riod  to  which  I  have  aMuded;  how 
greatly  they  have  been  improved,  and 
how  conaidend>]y  their  rents  have  beeo 
advanced,  continuing  even  at  tbissuomeBt 
of  depression,  far  above  the  scale  .cf 
1792t  notwithstanding  the  recent  reduo- 
iions,  which  I  confen  I  think  it  a  grcoi 
fotafortune  were  not  made  sooner.  All 
these  faols  prove  the  great  increase  of 
agricultural  wealth. 

But,  my  lords,  there  is  aoother  branch 
of  the  question  which  shows  the  great 
increase  of  the  national  wealth*  evea  with 
neference  to  the  great  increase  of  our 
population,  in  a  manner  ahsft  can  admit 
of  no  deception.  Let  us  exaomie  what 
has  been  the  incteaae  in  die  great  CKciae^ 
aAAe  articles  of  oonflomptioai.  I  em  ihe 
more  anxious  :to  enter  mto  this  inquir]^ 
liecause  I  know  an  impression  haa  i^oae 
abroad,  that  on  one  parueular  ortide 
aubjeot  to  the  jEscibb, 'there  i>asj>atiheem 
an  morease  of  consumption  in  any  ihegoee 
.proporiienaterto  the  increase  of  the  'pi>- 
pulation  and  wealth  of  the  country. 
There  are  certainly  isorae  .articles  wtf 
•specling  which  it  is  .extremely  diffioidt 
to  draw  a  correct  conclusion  (from  the 
amount  of  (their  coosumption ;  because 
.that  consumption  may  depend  very  mudtx 
on  an  alteration  in  the  tastes  and  habits 
of  the  people.  That  alteration  may  be 
injurious,  or  it  may  be  beneficial;  but 
still  it  is  an  alteratbn.  .It  nnay.aiise  from 
Artificial  causes;  it  )nuiy  orise  from 
•causes  graduall}^  ^growing  up  in  the  laose 
of  yea»,  but  it  ianot  the  leas  real  onitltat 
account.  Malt  is  one  of  those  actidloB. 
The  consumption  of  malt  does,  not  tappear 
•to  have  kept -pace  with  thetiocrease  df 
^puhition ;  but  \1  'shall  show  you  from 
the  'example  of  other : articles  ^as  ihighly 
,or  more •  highly  taaeedi than  malt,' that i this 
need  not  beittcribadfexclusivdy  or  priiv- 
^pallyito  the^augaientation  of  the  duty. 

'And  firsts ) with  respect  to  one^of  those 
articles  which,  for  the  last  forty  or  fiftv 
-years,  haa  been  in  meat  generaruse ;— 4 
aiean.tea»  In  the- years  1787,  1786,  and 
il789,  teawas  sobfect  to>a  duty  of  only 
-thirteen .  per.  cent.  That  duty ;bas  tinoe 
been^tatsed  to  lOO.per.  cent,  which  is  its 
•fceaant  amount.  Yet  the  incaBase  'df 
cQoaumptioQ  has,  vaotwithatavluig^  been 
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very  coDtiderable.  The  average  qUHn- 
tity  of  tea  charged  with  duty  during  the 
years  ending  the  5th  of  July,  1787,  the 
5th  of  July,  1788,  and  the  5th  of  July, 
1789,  was  16,626,855  pounds.  The 
average  quantity  during  the  years  ending 
the  5th  of  July,  1819,  the  5th  of  July, 
1820,  and  the  5th  of  July,  1821,  was 
82,656,822  pounds ;  being  a  full  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  population  during 
the  interval. 

The  next  article  that  I  shall  mention  is 
one  on  which  there  will  be  less  doubt  or 
difficulty  as  to  its  being  a  good  criterion 
of  the  great  increase  of  consumption  that 
has  taken  place— -I  mean  candles.  In 
that  article,  as  it  is  not  one  of  food,  there 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  an  alteration  in 
the  consumption  arising  from  any  change 
in  the  tastes  or  habits  of  the  people.  It 
is  but  fair,  however,  to  state,  that  in  the 
year  17d2,  two  or  three  years  after  the 
period  which  I  have  chosen  for  one  of 
mv  averages,  a  halfpenny  a  pound  was 
taken  off  the  tax  upon  candles,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Such  a  reduc- 
tion cannot  have  much  affected  the  con- 
aumption ;  but  I  thought  it  right  to  men- 
tion it.  The  average  quantity  of  candles 
charged  with  a  doty  for  the  three  years 
ending  the  5th  of  July,  1787,  the  5th  of 
July,  1788,  and  the  5th  of  July,  1789, 
was  49,908,952  pounds.  That  of  the 
three  years  ending  the  5th  of  July,  1819, 
the  5th  of  July,  1820,  and  the  5th  of 
July,  1821,  was  83,559,087  pounds. 
This  shows  an  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion far  beyond  that  on  which  we  might 
calculate,  in  conseauence  of  the  increase 
of  population ;  for  if  the  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  candles  had  only  been 
equal  toj  the  increase  of  population,  the 
average  quantity  consumed  in  the  three 
last  years,  would  have  been  only  about 
68,000,000  pounds,  whereas  it  to  above 
83,000,000  pounds.  Such  an  increase 
clearly  indicates  the  improvement  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  comforts  and  en- 
joyments of  all  classes,  and  especially  of 
the  poorer  classes  of  society. 

Tne  next  article  likewise  is  one,  re- 
specting which  there  can  be  no  fallacy, 
and  it  is  one  likewise  of  universal  con- 
sumption —  I  mean  soap.  From  the  re- 
turn which  I  am  about  to  read  to  your 
lordships,  the  quantity  of  soap  on  which 
drawbacks  are  allowed  to  the  numufac- 
turer  is  excluded.  It  comprehends  only 
the  soap  used  for  domestic  purposes.— 
.The  average  quantity  of  soap  diarsed 
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with  duty  in  the  three  years  ending  the 
5th  of  July,  1787,  the  5th  of  July,  1788, 
and  the  5th  of  July,  1789,  was  292,6M 
cwt.  The  duty  on  hard  soap  is  higher 
at  present  than  it  was  at  that  period ;  but, 
nevertheless,  the  average  quantity  charged 
with  duty,  in  the  three  years  ending  the 
5th  of  July,  1819,  the  5th  of  July,  1820, 
and  the  5th  of  July,  1821,  was  643,963 
cwt.  being  again  an  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption, likewise  far  beyond  that  which 
the  increase  of  population  might  seem  to 
have  required.  If  the  consumption  of 
soap  had  increased  only  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  population,  it  would  not 
have  exceeded  408,000  cwt.  whereas  it 
has  amounted  U^  643,963  cwt. 

Leather  is  the  next  article  to  which  I 
shall  refer.  The  duty  has  been  doubled 
on  tanned  leather  during  the  war,  and  yet 
the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  lea- 
ther has  been  very  nearly  proportionate 
\o  the  increase  of  population.  The 
average  quantity  of  tanned  leather  charged 
with  duty  in  the  three  years  ending  the 
5th  of  July,  1787,  the  5th  of  July,  1788, 
and  the  5th  of  July,  1789,  when  the  duty 
was  1^.  a  pound,  was  32,963,376 
pounds.  The  average  Quantity  in  the 
three  years  ending  the  5th  of  July,  1819^ 
the  dth  of  July,  1820,  and  the  5tb  of 
July,  1821,  when  the  duty  was  3tL  a 
pound,  was  43,423,399  pounds. 

The  next  article  to  which  1  would  wish 
to  advert  is  salt ;  but  of  this  article  it  is 
very  difficult  to  form  an  accurate  esti- 
mate, in  consequence  of  the  alterations 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  made, 
as  to  the  mode  of  taking  the  duty.  It  is 
proper,  however,  to  state,  that  the  in- 
cre^ase  in  the  consumption  of  salt  has  not 
been  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  other 
articles  which  I  have  enumerated,  or  to 
the  increase  in  our  population,  being,  as 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  not  more  than 
ten  per  cent. 

The  last  exciseable  article,  to  the  con- 
sumption of  which  I  shall  call  your  lord- 
ships' attention,  is  bricks.  On  bricks, 
there  has  been  a  very  considerable  in- 
crease of  duty.  Nevertheless,  the  average 
quantity  charged  with  duty  in  the  three 
years  ending  the  5th  of  July,  1787,  the 
5th  of  July,  1788,  and  the  5th  of  July, 
1789,  was  only  631,414,709;  while  the 
average  quantity,  in  the  three  years  end- 
ing the  5th  of  July,  1819,  the  5th  of 
July,  1820,  and  the  5th  of  July,  1821, 
was  1,003,066,463;  being  an  increase, 
very  much  indeed  beyond  what  the  mere 
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increase  of  population  would  haye  de« 
manded,  which  might  have  been  only 
886.000,000. 

I  am  aware,  my  lords,  that  these  de- 
tails must  be  fatiguing  to  your  lordships, 
but  1  have,  nevertheless,  entered  into 
them,  because  it  is  extremely  material,  on 
a  subject,  involving  such  important  con- 
siderations, that  your  lordships  should  be 
in  complete  possession  of  the  facts  of  the 
case.  I  have  stated  to  your  lordships, 
not  merely  the  actual  amount  of  the 
existing  taxation,  but  its  amount,  as  com- 
pared with  the  wealth  and  population  of 
the  country.  I  have  shown  your  lord- 
ships, that  the  alteration  in  the  value  of 
the  currency  can  have  had  no  unfavour- 
able efiect  in  increasing  the  burthens  on 
the  country,  for  that  it  has  been  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  reduction  of 
taxation.  I  have  also  shewn  vour  lord- 
ships what  was  the  state  of  the  country 
antecedent  to  the  war,  and  have  com- 
pared that  state  with  its  present  condi- 
tion. In  the  course  of  my  observations  I 
have  likewise  shewn,  that  the  extreme  de- 
preciation of  our  currency  existed  only 
during  a  short  period  of  the  war,  and  that 
the  amount  of  that  extreme  depreciation, 
which  lasted  only  for  two  or  three  years, 
ought  not  to  be  taken  as  the  average  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  the  war. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  my 
lords,  I  ask,  and  I  wish  every  one  of 
your  lordships  would  seriously  put  the 
question  to  nimself,  if  not  here,  in  his 
own  closet,  aAer  having  consulted  the 
various  details  with  which  I  have  troubled 
you — what  further  relief  the  country  can, 
or  ought  to  receive  from  any  practical 
reduction  of  taxation?  I  am  far  from 
saying  that  a  reduction  of  tJixation  is  not 
desirable,  upon  other  grounds ;  but  I  con- 
tend that  a  reduction  of  taxation  at  the 
present  moment,  and  under  the  present 
circumstances,  would  afibrd  little,  if  any 
relief  to  the  existing  distress. 

I  begin,  by  assuming,  that  there  is  no 
wish  or  intention  to  be  guilty  of  injustice 
by  violating  the  public  faith  pledged  to 
the  public  creditor.  If  I  were  not  allowed 
to  assume  this  position,  I  would  say  to 
the  affriculturist— ><*  You  will  gain  no 
relief  b^  vonr  injustice,  because,  if  you 
break  fiuth  with  the  public  creditor,  you 
will  ruin  one  great  branch  of  consumers, 
by  your  endeavours  to  benefit  another, 
and  consequently  afiect,  at  least  in  an 
equal  de^ee,  all  classes  of  producers, 
and  .especially  youraelves,  the  cidtivators 
of  the  soil.'' 


What  the  agriculturist  really  wants  is  a 
market  Ask  the  farmer  in  his  sober 
reason,  when  he  is  divested  of  the  delu- 
sions instilled  into  him  by  the  sophistry 
practised  at  public  meetings,  what  itia 
that  he  really  wants,  and  he  will  tell  you 
**  a  market.'  But  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  parliament  immediately  to  give  the 
farmer  a  market  adequate  to  his  wants. 
One  great  cause  of  the  diminution  of  the 
demand,  and  of  the  narrowing  of  the 
farmers  market,  is  the  great  but  necessary 
reduction  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
public  expenditure.  I  know  that  I  shall 
be  met  here  by  the  argument  of  my  noble 
friend  opposite,  Mora  Holland)-Hm  ar- 
gument, toe  weignt  of  which  I  am  by  no 
means  disposed  to  undervalue.  My  noble 
friend  will  say,  <*  You  first  created  an 
unnatural  market  for  the  farmer  during 
the  war,  and  then  you  suddenly  deprived 
him  of  it."  Undoubtedly,  my  lords,  that 
argument  does  in  a  main  degree  disclose 
the  cause  of  the  distress  which  exists  not 
only  in  this  country  but  throughout  all 
Europe,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
During  the  war,  and  especially  during 
two  or  three  years  of  the  war,  an  ex- 
penditure took  place  which,  if  it  had  con- 
tinued, must  have  produced  the  roost  fatal 
consequences,  but  which  was  called  for  al 
the  time  by  considerations  of  sound  and 
indispensable  national  policy. 

The  eftct  of  that  expenditure  certainly 
was,  to  create  for  the  farmer  an  immense 
market  for  his  produce.  The  cessation  of 
the  demand  must  necessarily  be  followed 
by  efiects  injurious  to  him.  During  the 
last  years  of  the  war,  the  annual  demand 
of  the  government  of  this  country  on  the 
market,  for  meat  and  other  provisions, 
exceeded  2,000,000^ ;  at  present  it  does 
not  reach  200,000/.  Your  lordships  may 
easily  conceive  the  effect  of  such  a  re- 
duction in  the  demand  for  the  farmer's 
produce.  And  this  is  a  most  material 
point  to  consider;  because,  although  I 
admit  that  such  a  reduction  of  the  public 
expenditure  as  is  consistent  with  justice, 
and  with  the  safety  of  the  state,  can  alone 
place  public  affiurs  on  a  sure  and  solid 
foundation;  yet  it  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten  Uiat  the  imn^diate  effect  of 
that  reduction  must  be,  to  aggravate  the 
distress  of  the  farmer,  by  diminishing  the 
demand  for  his  produce;  for,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  it  is  a  market  and  a 
consumer  that  the  farmer  really  wants. 

The  question,  my  lords,  is  not  whether, 
if  we  were  about  to  pew  model  the  state, 
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we  shouM  cho^as  (o  distribute  property 
as  it  is  DOW  apportioDed ;  or,  vhedier  we 
should  choose  to  kiciimlior  ourselves  wjtli 
a  large  national  debt^  or  with  the  extensive 
norfgage  on  the  laiad  and  capital  of  the 
countryi  which  is  the  real  aoia  essential 
nature  and  diaracter  of  that  debt.  We 
are  not  to  consider  what  line  of  policy 
we  should  wkh  to  pursue,  if  we  were  a 
new  state,  er  in  a  different  condition.  We 
are  in  a  situation  of  aiEurs  which  has 
gradually  grown  up  to  what  it  is,  and 
to  that  aituatioD  we  must  accommodate 
•urselvea.  There  are  two  great  dasaes  of 
individuals  in  the  country,  deriving  their 
aupport  from  the  laod--the  immediate 
possessors  of  the  soil*  and  those  who 
possess  a  mortgage  on  that  soil.  If  that 
latter  data  were  to  be  destroyed,  or  if 
any  large  portion  of  them  were  to  be 
destroyed  or  injured,  you  wouU  destroy 
or  injure  a  very  considerable  body  of  oaa- 
aumers ;  which,  so  far  from  being  a  bene* 
it  to  the  first  class  would  prove  a  omterial 
aggravation  of  their  evils,  by  diminish- 
ing the  demand  for  the  produce  of  the  land 
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Let  us  see,  then,  my  lords,  what  the  real 
^psaation  at  isaseis.  We  are  ailapeed 
in  assuming  it  asm  first  principle,  that 
good  faiiJi  must  be  maintained  with  the 
public  creditor.  We  are  aito  ell  agieed, 
that  the  establishments  t>f  the  country 
ought  to  be  redooed  as  low  as  is  con- 
aialent  with  the  aafalv  of  the  country, 
and  of  our  monarchtcal  'constituttoa.  The 
tenet  amount  of  that  redkiotien  iwill  best 
be  determined  by  «n  examination,  into 
which  at  aomn  tttuie  period  I  aball  be 
very  ready  to  go ;  being  as  eordially  dts^ 
pnaed  as  nny  noble  lord  opposite  to  carry 
at  an  fiir  as  it  ought  to  be  carried,  io  jus- 
tioe  and.SQund  nelicy.  But,  my  lords,  if 
we  are  agreed  {[or  ao  nearly  agreed  as  to 
render  the  'dinsrenoe  inapplicable  to  my 
pvesent  argument)  on  the  twii  main 
|>oJiils  which  I  hnve  mentioned,  the  ques- 
tion •is—«whetber  we  shall  remit  in  tax»" 
lion  the  eKcessiof  our  inoome  over  -mtr 
eappenditupc ;  or  in  other  wtords,  miiefher 
aveishftU  apply  thate3ioes8»  amounting  to 
sdiout  SfiOOfiM.  to  (the  maintenanoe  of 
n  sinfciiig  find^  or  to  the  tednotion  .«f 
taxation.  This  is  the  point  to  which  all 
our  attention  most  now  be  dbeoled.  .1 
•hall  fint  consider  it  mereljr  as  a  fuestioa 
of  profit  and  lass;  on  wbieh  lishdll  en- 
deavour to  state  the  ti^gomeitt,  as  alearly 
«aaa  am  able. 

In  tb*  fint  place,  «iy  loods,  let  us  in- 


qmre  whet  would  be  the  advantage  to  Ukv 
country,  and  above  all,  to  that  particular 
class  interested  in  agriculture,  of  the  re^ 
duction  of  5,000,0001.  of  uxe9.    I  have 
already  aiiown    the   effect    of  reducing 
18,000,000^    But  what  proportion  dpea 
the  sum  of  5,000,000^  bear  to  the  whole 
revenue,  and  to  the  whole  income  of  the 
country  i    The  annual  income  of  Great 
Britain,  after  making  allowance  for  the 
reduction  of  rents,  ^d  the  diminiution  of 
the  profits  of  trade  since  the  war,  may  bd 
stated   to   be    from    250»000.000^.    Iq 
SBQfiOOfiOOL  The  ennual  public  revemin 
is  SOflOOfiOOL    The  proposed  reduction 
of  tnacatioo,  therefore,  would  amount  to 
about  a  tenth  of  the  existipg  taxntion  of 
the  country,  and  to  about  a  fiftieth  of  ita 
income.    This  i»  the  utmost  extent  to 
which  the  reduction  of  taxation  can  bo 
carried.    Does  anv  man  aeriousljr  believo 
that  this  would  asord  to  the  agriculturiat 
a  relief  wbicb  would  be  an  adexiuste  sub- 
stitute for  that  which  he  wants— a  marked 
for  his  produce?    No  doubt  it  would  be 
good  aa  far  as  it  went ;  but  no  mdn  can 
suppose,  that  it  would  be  felt  as  a  serioue 
benefits  and  for  some  time,  perhaps  for 
some  yeerl,  it  might  not  be  felt  at  alU 
So  much  for  the  profit  which  would  acorue 
from  the  remission  of  tihese  5,000,000^  in 
taxation.    But  whnt  must  we  aet  against 
that  profit?    What  would  be  the  losft 
which    that  reduction  would  oocasiont 
No  less  than  the  abandonment  of  the  smk- 
ing  fuod'-^that  fund,  wbiob,  I  maintain, 
whatever  any  be  Its  amount,  is  the  great 
aupport  nf  publk  credit.    Tlie  immediate 
eonaequenee  would  be,  that  the  interest  of 
Hsoney  throughout  the  oountry  would  be 
raised  instead  of  being  lowered.  Let  your 
lordships  consider  bow  the  agricultural 
interests   would    be   affected   by  aoch 
dmnge.    The  principid  advantage  of  low 
inteceat  is,  that  it  enables  thoee  who  are 
in  difficulties  to  relieve  themselves  by 
borrowing  upon  easy  terms.    The  losa, 
theneCbre,  occasioned  by  this  remission  of 
taxes  would  be  much  greater  than  the 
gain,  for  the  gain  would  be  slow  and  im- 
peroeptible,  while  the  loss  would  be  mofst 
fievceptihle,  and  it  would  bear  the  baideat 
upon  that  class  Which  is  :tbe  most  dJa- 
tressed,  Idiouring,  as  they  do,  under  in- 
cumbmncai  afiecting  the  rentfils  of  their 
estates.    Not  onljr,  my  lords,  should  we 
.  be'losios  on  one  side  what  we  .were  gaio- 
ing  on  the  other,  but  we  should  be  acting 
to  the  projudice  of  those^  who,  from  their 
sitjttlim,  are  most  emitled  to  relief  and 
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who  may  be  benefited  eveii  in  their  pri- 
▼Ate  concerns,  by  the  support  of  our 
public  credit.  If,  therefore,  we  consider 
•It  as  a  mere  question  of  profit  and  loss,-^ 
whether,  with  a  view  to  individual  relief 
from  existing  pressure,  we  shall  relinquish 
that  which  is  the  great  bulwark  of  publfc 
credit,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  taxa- 
tion to  the  amount  of  5,000,00(M.  I 
cannot  conceive  that  any  of  your  lordships 
will  hesitate  a  moment  with  respect  to  his 
decision. 

My  lords,  while  I  am  on  this  topic,  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  history  and 
-nature  of  the  sinking  fund.  I  am  the 
more  anxious  to  do  so,  because  I  perceive 
that  some  very  great  misapprehensions 
have  existed  respecting  it.  1  have  been 
too  many  years  in  public  life  to  concur 
with  a  certain  class  of  persons  with  whom 
it  seems  to  be  the  fashion  to  undervalue 
and  decry  the  importance  and  efficacy  of 
a  measure,  which  some  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  and  the  ablest  financiers  that 
this  country  ever  produced,  united  in 
establishing.  I  am  old  enough,  my  lords, 
to  remember  the  origin  of  the  sinking  fund, 
although  I  had  not  the  honour  of  being 
in  parliament  at  the  time.  I  know  that 
it  was  a  measure  on  which  Mr.  Pitt  pe- 
culiarly prided  himself.  But  although  it 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt,  it  was  not 
by  him  and  his  friends  alone  that  it  was 
supported,  for  it  received  at  that  time  the 
cordial  approbation  of  all  persons,  of  all 
parties  ana  descriptions.  I  do  not  believe 
that  party  has  oflen  run  higher  in  this 
country  than  it  did  in  1786;  but  so  far 
was  this  measure  from  being  objected  to 
by  those  who  were  regularly  opposed  to 
the  administration  of  that  day,  that  no 
one  extolled  it  more  thap  Mr.  Fox ;  who 
not  only  approved  of  the  principle  of  the 
measure,  as  pregnant  with  great  and  per- 
manentadvantage  to  the  country,  but  when 
its  details  came  to  be  considered,  lent  the 
>  assistance  of  his  powerful  mind  towards 
its  efficiency,  by  oflbring  several  important 
-soggestiona  which  were  very  thankfully 
received.  In  all  the. discussions  of  that 
period,  and  in  all  the  subseouent  dis- 
cussions in  which  tlie  subject  or  the  sink- 
ing fund  was  introduced,  down  to  the 
death  of  those  great  men,  there  was  no 
occasion  on  which  it  was  not  as  much 
extolled  bv  Mr.  Fox  as  by  Mr.  Pitt,.its 
author  and  father.  It  was  equally  ap- 
proved by  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  used  to 
take  a  prominent  part  in  the  financial  dis- 
cussions of  those  days.    I  am  perfectly 
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aware^^iliowever,  that  some  new  lights 
have  since  arisen  upon  the  subject.  The 
first  doubts,  I  believe,  that  were  thrown 
upon  it  were  brought  forward  in  a  very 
ingenious  work,  of  a  noble  lord  now  ab- 
sent (the  earl  of  Lauderdale),  published 
about  the  year  1803  or  1804.  There 
afterwards  came  out  a  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject, written  with  great  ability,  by  Dr. 
Hamilton.  I  admit  the  ingenuity  dis- 
played in  Dr.  Hamilton's  book ;  but  his 
reasoning  has  little  or  no  bearing  whatever 
on  the  proposition  which  your  lordships*  ^ 
are  this  night  to  consider.  All  Dr. 
Hamilton's  reasoning  is  directed  against 
the  maintenance  of  a  sinking  fund  in  time 
of  war ;  which  he  contends  to  be  so  much 
loss  to  the  country  without  any  adequate 
advantage.  This  position  Dr.  Hamilton 
maintains  with  considerable  talent. — 
Having  applied  my  mind  to  the  examina- 
tion of  his  arguments  with  as  much  free- 
dom from  prejudice  as  possible,  I  must 
fairly  say  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
ability  which  Dr.  Hamilton  manifests  in 
the  conduct  of  his  argument,  and  the 
weight  to  which  the  sentiments  of  such  a 
man  are  entitled,  admitting  the  force  of 
his  reasoning  -  in  some  respects»  I  am, 
nevertheless,  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  highly  injurious  to  the  country 
to  relinquish  the  operation  of  the  sipking 
fund,  even  during  war,  I  am  decidedly 
of  opinion  that,  even  during  ivar,  the 
good  derived  from  it  mudi  overbalances 
any  inconvenience  or  loss  that  it  may  oc- 
casion. For,  my  lords,  thb  is  not  a  mere 
question  of  profit  and  loss.  We  must  look 
at  the  moral  effect  produced.  We  muse 
look  at  the  effect  wnich  the  sinking  fund 
produces  on  public  credit.  We  must  look 
at  the  way  in  which  it  multiplies  and 
augments  our  resources ;  and  enables  ua 
in  any  war,  as  it  enabled  us  in  the  laat 
war,  when  we  were  contending  for  our 
existence  as  a  nation,  to  raise  money  with 
facility,  bv  way  of  loan,  instead  of  being 
compellea  to  nave  recourse  to  the  more 
burtnensoroe,  and,  at  times,  scarcely 
practicable  operation  of  raising  a  large 
part  of  the  supplies  within  the  year.  Such, 
my  lords,  is  the  deliberate  opinion  which 
I  entertain  of  the  value  of  a  sinking  fund 
in  time  of  war,  to  which  question  alone 
the  arguments  of  Dr.  Hamilton  are  fairly 
applicable.  But  we  are  now  to  consider 
what  is  the  value  of  a  sinking  fund  in  time 
of  peace.  We  are  now  in  a  atate  in  which 
It  cannot  be  justly  said,  as  it  has  been 
said  by  some  persons  who  have  followed 
2Z 
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in  the  track  of  opposition  to  the  sinking 
fund  that  we  are  receiving  with  the  right 
hand  and  paying  with  the  left.  When  the 
sinking  fund  consists  of  a  clear  surolua 
of  revenue  above  the  expenditure^  applied 
absolutely  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt* 
such  an  assertion  is  groundless  and 
absurd. 

Consider,  my  lords,  what  must  be  the 
situation  of  the  country,  circurostsnced 
as  it  now  is,  if  the  sinking  fund  should  be 
abandoned.  Are  we  to  go  on,  inter- 
.ininably  increasing  our  debt  in  time  of 
war,  and  abstaining  from  all  reduction  of 
our  debt  in  time  of  peace  ?  Is  that  the 
state  in  which  any  one  would  desire  to 
see  the  country?  No  doubt,  we  all  wish 
to  avoid  war  if  possible.  But,  in  the 
course  of  human  events,  wars  will  occur. 
War  must  necessarily  increase  the  debt, 
and  in  peace,  therefore,  we  ought  to  use 
everv  reasonable  effort  to  reduce  it.  Let 
your  lordships  look  at  the  situation  of  the 
other  coun tries  of  the  world.  Induced  by 
our  example,  every  country  that  has 
created  a  debt,  has  likewise  created  a 
sinking  fund.  Those  countries  especially, 
the  proceedings  of  which,  we  must  always 
regard  with  particular  interest^I  mean 
France  and  America— both  have  sinking 
funds.  France  has  a  sinking  fund,  much 
greater,  in  proportion  to  her  debt,  than 
ours ;  and  the  sinking  fund  of  America, 
it  is  estimated,  will  wholly  redeem  her 
debt  in  twenty  years.  Will  your  lord- 
ships, after  having  been  the  first  to  set 
the  example  of  establishing  a  sinking  fund, 
be  the  first  to  abandon  it?  Will  you 
proclaim  to  all  the  world,  that  your  means 
are  so  reduced-.*that  your  credit  has 
fallen  so  low,  that  you  must  give  up  the 
ainking  fund,  the  surest  support  of  the 
national  honour,  and  the  best  guarantee 
of  the  national  engagements  ?  Will  you, 
while  your  debt  ia  much  sreater  than  that 
of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  allow, 
that  you  intend  to  increase  your  debt  in- 
terminably during  war,  and  to  take  no 
mesns  of  reducing  it  on  the  restoration  of 
peace  ?  My  lords,  in  every  view  of  the 
subject— if  we  regard  only  our  policy, 
without  adverting  to  our  sense  of  justice 
—I  do  most  earnestly  hope,  that  you  will 
determine  to  maintain  a  sinking  fund.  I 
hope  it,  in  order  that  we  may  support  our 
own  character  and  consequence  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  I  hope  it  for  the  sake 
of  our  posterity ;  that,  if  we  leave  them 
a  large  debt,  we  may,  at  least,  leave  them 
the  means  of  gradually  reducing  it.  These 


are  considerations  which  must  press  the 
more  strongly  upon  us»  when  we  recollect 
that,  as  I  have  already  proved,  if  we  give 
up  the  sinking  fund,  we  gain  compara- 
tively little  by  the  sacrifice  I  cannot  be- 
lieve, therefore,  that  the  good  aenae—I 
cannot  believe,  that  the  good  feeling  of 
this  country  are  at  so  low  an  ebb,  thai, 
for  the  sake  of  accomplishing  a  reduction  of 
taxation,  the  effect  of  which  wouldscaroely 
be  felt  by  the  community  at  large,  they 
would  consent  to  the  destruction  of  ttiat 
fund,  the  credit  of  which,  enabled  us  to 
get  through  the  long  and  arduous  contest, 
in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  with  un- 
blemished honour  and  ultimate  triumph. 
Having  disposed  of  that  part  of  the 
question  which  relatea  to  taxation,  I 
come  now,  my  lords,  to  consider  whether 
any,  and  what  other  measures  may  be 
advantageously  adopted  for  the  relief  of 
the  existing  agricultural  distress.  I  have 
already  stated  my  conviction  that  that 
distress  cannot  justly  be  ascribed  to  ex- 
cessive taxation,  and  that  no  reduction 
of  taxation  which  can  possibly  take  place 
would  operate  in  affording  an  adeauate, 
or  even  a  sensible  relief.  This,  my  lords, 
is  my  firm  opinion.  I  have  on  former 
occasions  stated  to  your  lordships,  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  the  distress, 
under  which  agriculture  labours  through- 
out all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  ea- 
pecially  in  this  country.  I  have  stated  on 
former  occasions,  and  I  again  state,  that 
I  believe  it  to  be  attributable,  both  here 
and  in  other  countries,  to  that  excitement 
created  by  a  war  in  which  both  tius 
country  and  all  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  had  to  contend  actually  for  exiat* 
ence  as  independent  nations.  That  ex- 
citement, and  the  wasteful  consumption 
incident  to  all  wars,  but  more  particularly 
to  such  a  war,  naturally  led  to  a  moat 
extensive  production  of  the  ffreater  p«rt 
of  the  articles  of  the  soil.  In  wis  country, 
it  forced  into  cultivation  lands  which,  in 
ordinary  times,  could  not  repay  the  Gsir 
profits  of  the  capital  expended  on  them. 
Why  should  not  over-production  of  the 
articles  of  agriculture  produce  distresa  aa 
well  as  over-production  of  aU  the  other 
articles  of  trade  ?  In  su^,  and  other 
West  India  commodities,  in  iroUy  in  the 
minor  articles  of  trade  we  frequently  see 
it,  and  why  should  we  be  surprised  at  its 
occurrence  in  the  produce  of  the  soil» 
when  the  demand  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  it  ?  Does  not  every  one  know,  that 
during  the  last  war  a  great  portion  of  the 
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poor  land  of  the  country  was  forced  into 
cultivation  in  the  manner  I  have  de- 
scribed ?  Does  not  every  one  knovr  that 
the  sitaatioo  of  Ireland  tends  materially 
•io  aggravate  the  evils  incident  to  immense 
production  in  Great  Britain  ?  My  lords, 
when  the  corn  bill  was  introduced  into 
parliament,  I  declared  ihat»  in  my  opinion, 
•It  was  less  an  advantaffe  to  British  than  to 
Irish  produce ;  and  what  is  the  fact  ?  Bj 
the  returns  on  your  lordship's  table,^  it 
appears  there  has  been  a  considerable  im» 
portatton  of  com  from  Ireland  ever  since 
the  Union ;  but  that  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years  the  importation  of  com 
from  Ireland  has  been  much  greater  than 
«ver ;  that  it  has  been  greater  even  than 
1  anticipated :  for  that  it  has  exceeded 
what  some  years  ago  was  the  common 
•verage  importation  of  corn  into  this 
country  from  the  whole  of  Europe! 
These,  my  lords,  are  facts  which  cannot 
be  controverted,  nor  can  their  effects  be 
averted  by  any  legislative  enactment* 
The  same  causes  have  been  at  work  in 
Ireland  as  in  England ;  and  now  the  rich 
lands  in  both  parts  of  the  united  kingdom 
press  on  the  poor  lands,  just  as  the  rich 
aettlements  acquired  during  the  war,  on 
the  coast  of  South  America,  press  upon 
aome  of  our  ancient  but  poorer  colonies 
in  the  West  Indies* 

A  noble  earl,  who  presented  a  petition 
the  other  evening,  complaining  of  agri- 
cultural distress,  said,  that  the  existing 
low  prices  were  beneficial  od^  to  Jews 
and  jobbers.  My  lords,  I  was  astonished 
at  this  assertion  from  such  a  quarter. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  government,  and  of  parliament  to 
hold  the  balance  between  all  the  great 
interests  of  the  country,  as  even  aspossMe^ 
I  have  so  much  respect  for  agriculture, 
however,  that  I  will  even  say,  that  if  we 
were  justifiable  in  throwing  the  weight  of 
a  hair  or  a  feather  into  one  scale  rather 
than  into  another,  it  should  be  thrown 
into  the  scale  of  agricultural  interest. 
But,  my  lords,  the  agricultural  is  not  the 
oii/y  interest  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  not 
even  the  most  numerous  interest.  Will 
the  noble  earl  say  that  it  is  not  a  material 
advantage  to  the  other  classes  of  the 
people  to  be  enabled  to  buy  meat  at  four 
pence  a  pound,  instead  of  eight  pence, 
and  to  purchase  bread  and  some  of  the 
other  necessaries  of  life  on  terms  propor- 
tionably  cheap  i  Will  the  noble  earl  say, 
that  to  the  various  classes  of  consumers 
in  this  country  such  a  reduction  of  prices 


does  not  operate  as  a  most  essential  and 
sensible  benefit?  I  allow  that  thisadvantage 
to  the  consumer  may  be  carried  too  far. 
I  allow  that  the  benefit  may  in  conse* 
quence  lead  to  a  re-action  that  may  more 
than  countervail  the  present  advantages. 
I  allow  that  it  may  be  desirable  therefore, 
that  the  manufacturer  shoidd  pay  more, 
and  the  farmer  receive  more,  for  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil.  But,  undoubtedly,  the 
consumer  is  in  the  meaa  while  a  gainer 
by  the  reduction,  and  it  is  absurd  to  con- 
tend that  be  is  not  so.  The  truth  is  that 
the  thing  must  ba  left  to  set  itself  right. 
Two  causes  are  continually  at  work  to 
this  effect.  On  the  one  hand,  the  great 
cheapness  of  the  necessaries  of  life  will 
increase  the  consumption  of  them  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  a  suffi- 
cient profit  to  the  producer  will  diminish 
their  production.  These  two  remedies, 
applying  themselves  at  the  different  extre- 
mities, will  at  length,  meet  in  some  point 
of  fair  mutual  advantage  to  both  parties. 
But  this  must  be  the  operation  of  time, 
and  of  natural  causes.  When,  however, 
the  noble  earl  says,  that  the  low  prices, 
incident  to  the  distress  which  agriculture 
sufiers  benefit  no  man,  I  answer  that, 
although  I  sincerely  wish  the  distress  did 
not  exist,  I  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact 
that  they  certainly  do  benefit  a  great  ma^ 
jority  Of  the  people.  Do  they  not  benefit 
the  annuitant  and  the  mortgagee,  who 
were,  during  the  war,  the  principal  and 
almost  the  only  sufferers.  In  all  large 
towns,  they  have  occasioned  considerable 
benefit  by  the  fall  of  the  poor-rates.  £ 
have  been  at  some  trouble,  my  lords,  to 
ascertain  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  I 
can  pledge  myself  to  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement.  In  this  metropolis,  in  which 
your  lordships  are  now  sitting,  never  were 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people  in  a  better 
condition  than  they  are  at  the  present 
moment.  So  that,  when  the  noble  earl 
says  that  the  low  prices  incident  to  the 
distress  of  the  agriculturist  have  not  been 
beneficial  to  any  body,  he  certainly  labours 
under  a  great  mistake ;  for  that  distress, 
however  much  to  be  lamented  in  itself,  is 
accompanied  by  a  considerable  benefit  to 
a  great  proportion  of  the  people. 

I  come  now,  my  lords,  to  explain  to 
yoorlordships,  the  view  which  his  majesty's 
government  take  of  the  measures  which 
are  calculated  to  alleviate  that  distress 
which  cannot  be  wholly  removed. 

In  the  first  place,  my  lords,  I  have  al- 
ready stated  to  your  lordships  tliat  a  con- 
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•iderable  reduction  hm  been  eflfected  in 
the  public  expenditure*  If  it  bad  not 
been  for  extraordinary  chargei,  growing 
out  of  the  disturbed  state  of  Ireland,  and 
a  deficiency  in  the  funds  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  that  reduction  would  have 
amounted  very  nearly  to  two  million^  As 
it  l$f  its  actual  amount  exceeds  a  million 
and  a  half.  Whether  or  not  his  majesty's 
ffOTernment  have  gone  far  enough  in 
these  reductions,  it  is  for  parliament  to 
decide.  But  in  the  mean  time,  I  wish  to 
refer  your  lordships  to  the  estimate  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  the  committees  of 
finance  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
year  1817.  That  committee,  after  exa- 
mining the  demands  of  the  public  service, 
and  discussing  the  various  branches  of 
the  public  expenditure,  drew  up  a  Re- 
port, in  which  they  stated  17,350,(XXy.  to 
be  the  expenditure  below  which  it  was  not 
probable  the  establishments  of  the  coun- 
try would  be  reduced.  The  estimates  for 
the  present  year,  however,  are  drawn  on 
a  scale  of  still  greater  retrenchment. 
Their  amount  is  only  16,148,8461. :  thus 
exhibiting  a  reduction  of  1,201,654/.  be- 
low the  estimstes  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  finance.  Althouffh  I  will 
not  affirm,  that  every  article  of  the  public 
expenditure  has  been  reduced  to  the  least 
possible  minimum f  yet  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  say,  my  lords,  that  a  strong  sense  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  country,  and  an 
earnest  wish,  as  far  as  possible,  to  relieve 
them,  have  induced  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment to  posh  retrenchment  further  than, 
1  fairly  confess,  would,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, have  appeared  to  me  to  have 
been  altogether  convenient  or  adviseable, 
with  respect  to  some  of  the  establishments 
of  the  country. 

The  next  measure  to  which  his  roajes- 
tv's  government  have  directed  their  attea- 
tioQ,  is  one,  which  they  have  always  con- 
sidered an  indispensable  object,  the  «e« 
euring  of  a  Sinking  Fund  of  5,000,000/., 
conformably  to  the  resolution  of  parlia- 
ment in  1819.  I  sincerely  hope  and  be* 
Keve,  that  the  surplus  of  die  public  reve* 
Bue  over  the  public  expenditure  will 
affi>rd  us  the  means  of  accomplishmg  that 
important  object. 

The  next  consideration  which  has  oc- 
cupied the  minds  of  his  majesty's  ffovem- 
nent,  wishing  most  anxiously  as  they  do 
to  afford  relief  to  the  country  by  the  re- 
duction of  taxation  as  far  as  may  be 
ecmsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
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Sreat  principle  of  supporting  public  ere- 
it,  is  a  reduction  of  the  higher  rata  of  in* 
tereit  on  the  natumal  debt  g  and  of  apply- 
ing the  money  thus  saved,  to  the  reauc- 
tion  of  taxation.  Without  entering  fur- 
ther at  present  into  the  details  of  the  sub* 
iect  ^  which  are  probably  known  to  your 
lordsnips),  I  will  content  myself  with  say- 
ing,  that,  as  far  as  bis  majesty's  govern- 
ment have  hitherto  proceeded  m  tlieir  un- 
dertaking,  the  means  which  they  have 
adopted  appear  likely  to  accomplish  the 
object  in  view,  without  the  least  injustice 
to  the  public  creditor ;  and  to  secure  above 
twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year 
for  the  purpose  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
The  tax  which,  on  various  accounts,  ap- 
pears to  his  majesty's  government  to  be 
the  one,  the  remission  of  which  is  beat 
calculated  to  give  relief  to  the  distressed 
portion  of  the  community  is,  a  part  of  the 
malt  tax ;  and  it  is  intended,  therefore,  to 
propose  the  remission  of  so  much  of  tlie 
existing  duty  on  malt,  as  will  be  covered 
by  the  sum  saved  by  the  reduction  of  the 
interest  of  the  debt. 

And  here,  my  lords,  I  may  be  permit- 
ted to  hold  out  the  prospect  of  further  re- 
lief in  future  years.  We  may  look  for- 
ward, as  the  funds  increase  in  price,  to  a 
further  reduction  of  the  interest  on  the 
debt.  We  may  look  forward  to  a  consi- 
derable improvement  in  the  revenue,  the 
result  of  the  progress  of  manufactures  and 
commerce.  We  may  especially  look  for- 
ward to  #  diminution  or  that  great  bur- 
then upon  the  country,  which  is  called  the 
dead  expenditure,  consistingof  half-pay, 
pensions,  and  other  allowances;  and 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  duration  of 
the  late  war,  has  swelled  into  extraordi- 
nary magnitude.  This  charge,  which  we 
are  bound  by  law  and  by  goodfahh  to 
respect,  amounts  to  within  a  fraction  of 
SyOOOfiOOl^  a  sum,  which,  at  no  very  dis- 
tant period,  would  have  defrayed  the  ex* 
pense  of  the  whole  of  our  naval  and  mili- 
tary services  in  time  of  peace.  The  mea- 
sure which  imposed  on  the  country  a  con* 
siderable  part  of  that  burthen,  certainly 
did  not  meet  with  my  approbation ;  but, 
nevfsrtheless,  it  is  an  obligation  which  we 
are  pledged  by  law  and  by  good  faith  not 
to  violate.  However  we  may  certainly 
look  forward  to  the  gradual  reduction  of 
this  burthen,  it  must  be  considered  as  con- 
sisting only  of  life-charges,  in  the  nature 
of  annuities;  that  it  is  continuallv  dimi- 
nishing in  amount;  and,  that  although 
that  diminution  has  been  hitherto  slow,  it 
must  soon  be  rapidly  accelerated. 
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There  is  a  point  conofcted  with  this 
pai  t  of  the  subject,  on  which,  my  lords,  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words.  In  the  year 
1819,  parliament  came  to  a  resolution, 
that  it  was  expedient  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
credit,  that  there  should  be  a  sinking  fund 
of  at  least  5,000,00(tf.  in  amount.  At 
that  time,  I  expressed  my  opinion,  that  it 
was  highly  desirable  the  sinking  fund 
should  amount  to  one  per  cent  on  the 
whole  capital  of  the  debt.  But,  my  lords, 
we  must  always  draw  a  line  of  distinction, 
between  that  which  is  desirable,  and  that 
which  is  indispensable.  The  proper  sum 
necessary  for  supporting  pu\>lic  credit,  is, 
in  some  degree,  an  arbitrary  question.  At 
any  rate,  parliament  ought  steadily  to  ad- 
here to  its  resolution  of  appl vine  the  sur- 
plus of  SfiOOfiOOL  to  the  smkm^  fund. 
Whether  the  gradual  accumulauons  of 
this  fund  ought  to  go  to  the  increase  of 
the  sinking  fund,  or  the  reduction  of  tax« 
ation,  is  a  question,  which,  it  will  certainly 
be  open  to  parliament  to  determine  ac* 
cordmg  to  circumstances.  It  appears  to 
me,  not  to  be  advisable  to  lay  aown  any 
absolute  rule  by  anticipation,  which,  on 
the  one  hand,  may  prevent  parliament 
from  appropriating  that  accumulation  to 
the  shikin^  fund,  until  the  fund  has  reach- 
ed a  certain  point ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  preclude  parliament  from  applying  it 
to  the  relief  oi  any  incidental  pressure  on 
the  country. 

My  lords,  I  now  come  to  a  proposition, 
on  which  a  considerable  difference  of  opi- 
nion has  been  expressed  by  the  noble 
marquis  opposite,  and  by  other  noble 
lords — I  mean  the  loan  of  4,000,000/. 
from  the  Bank  of  England  to  his  majesty's 
government,  for  the  purpose  as  it  was  sup- 
posed of  enabling  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment to  make  such  advances  to  parishes, 
on  the  security  of  their  rates,  as  may  con- 
duce to  the  relief  of  the  agricultural 
interest.  But  before  I  explain  the 
views  which  his  majesty's  government 
entertain  on  this  subject,  1  think  it  neces- 
sary to  recall  ^our  lordships'  attention  to 
what  passed  m  1819,  when  the  bullion 
committee  recommended  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank. 

Your  lordships  well  know,  that  on  that 
occasion  the  connexion  between  his  ma- 
jesty's government  and  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  advances  which  had  been 
made  by  the  latter  to  the  former,  became 
the  subjects  of  much  discussion.  Pre- 
viously to  the  meeting  of  parliameot,  it 
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was  proposed  by  myi  right  hon.  friend 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  my- 
self, to  repay  to  the  Bank  of  England  five 
or  six  millions  of  those  advances ;  a  sum 
which  we  had  reason  to  believe  would  be 
sufficient  to  enable  the  Bank  to  carry  into 
effect  without  any  risk  or  embarrassment^ 
the  intended  measure.  In  the  bullion, 
committee,  however,  the  directors  of  the 
Bank  urged  so  strongly  the  repayment  of 
a  larger  portion  of  those  advances ;  they 
urged  so  strongly  the  repayment  of 
the  sum  of  10,000,000/.,  that  although  I 
believe  most  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  amongst  them  two  noble  lords 
opposite,  thought  that  the  demand  made  by 
the  Bank  was  unnecessarily  large;  yetat  the 
same  time,  in  consideration  of  the  import- 
ant operation  which  was  about  to  take 
place,  it  was  conceived  to  be  better  that 
the  Bank  should  have  to  the  full  extent 
of  what  the  directors  imagined  necessary 
to  execute  the  operation  in  question  with 
perfect  safety.  Your  lordships  may  re- 
collect that  after  the  report  of  the  bullion 
committee  had  been  presented,  I  stated 
that  I  thought  the  demand  made  by  the 
Bank  was  unnecessarily  large ;  but  that  I 
was  reconciled  to  it  by  what  passed  in  the 
committee,  with  respect  to  the  probabi- 
lity that,  in  the  event  of  the  general  cir- 
culating medium  being  found  insufficient, 
the  Bank  would  lower  their  rate  of  dis- 
count. It  was,  allowed,  my  lords,  on  all 
hands,  that  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the 
circulating  medium  was  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  country,  it  would  be  better 
to  increase  it  through  the  medium  of  dis- 
count, than  by  a  uirther  issue  of  exche- 
quer bills ;  and  if  your  lordships  will  look 
at  the  evidence  given  before  the  bullion 
committee  of  1819,  by  one  of  the  most 
experienced  directors,  you  will  find,  that 
on  the  question  being  put  to  him,  <*  la 
the  event  of  the  issues  proving  insufficient 
what  mode  the  Bank  could  adopt  to  in- 
crease their  issues  ;*'  the  answer  was,—- 
"  by  discounting  to  the  public  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest.'  Under  those  circum- 
stances, and  with  that  expectation,  I  be- 
came reconciled  to  the  demand  made  by 
the  Bank.— Now,  my  lords,  although  I 
am  ready  to  give  the  Bank  of  England 
full  credit  for  the  purity  of  their  motives, 
and  to  believe  that  they  always  act  on  the 
best  judgment  they  are  able  to  form,  for 
the  advantage  of  their  constituents  and 
the  public,  I  still  must  say,  that  it  does 
appear  very  extraordinary  to  his  majesty's 
govemmenti  and  I  imagine  must  appear 
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very  extraordinary  to  your  lordehipi,  and 
to  the  public,  that  at  this  moment,  when 
the  market  rate  of  interest  is  not  more 
tbanfoar  per  cent,  the  Bank  refuse  to 
discount  at  a  lower  rate  than  five.  What 
renders  this  circumstance  the  more  inex- 
plicable is  the  fact  which  is  known  to 
every  body*  that  from  a  period  of  three 
or  four  months  after  the  presentation  of 
the  report  of  the  bullion  committee  in 
ldi9»  the  course  of  exchange  with  foreign 
countries  has  been  highly  favourable  to 
this  country.  An  immense  quantitv  of 
treasure,  th'erefore,  mutt  have  been  flow- 
ing into  the  cofiera  of  the  Bank  of  £ng« 
knd.  The  quantity  of  gold  thus  locked 
up  by  the  Bank,  and  their  refusal  to  dis- 
count  at  less  than  five  per  cent,  must 
certainly  be  extremely  injurious  to  them, 
and  if  to  them,  to  tne  public  at  large, 
nnore  especially  to  that  distressed  portion 
of  the  public,  the  agricultursl  interest. 

Under  these  circumstances,  however, 
and  finding  it  impossible  to  induce  the 
Bank  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest  on  their 
discounts,  conformably  to  the  expectation 
which  was  held  out  in  1819,  his  majesty's 
government     resolved      on     borrowing 
4,(XX),000/.  on  exchequer  bills  from  the 
Bank ;  with  a  view  of  applying  that  sum, 
in  some  manner,  to  the  relief  of  the  coun- 
try.   Whether  that  can  best  be  done  by 
lending  money  to  the  different  parishes 
en  the  security  of  their  rates,  or  by,  ad- 
vancing money  for  the  carrying  on  of 
public  works,  conformably  to  the  measure 
which  was  advantageously    resorted    to 
some  years  ago,  or  whether  it  may  not  be 
advisable  to  have  recourse  to  both  those 
operations,  ara  questions  which  yet  re- 
main to  be  determined*     His  majesty's 
government  feel  that  no  sound  objection 
can  be  made  to  the  principle  of  the  pro- 
posed measure,  which  is  the  same,  al- 
though the  application  may  be  different, 
as  that  which  was  recognised  and  adopted 
some  years  ago,  when  exchequer  bills  to  a 
larger  amount  were  issued  for  the  relief  of 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  dis- 
tress.   The  chief  object  which  his  majes- 
ty's government  have  in  view,  is  not  so 
miicn  the  adoption  of  thb  or  that  parti- 
cular measure,  as  the  adoption  of  any 
ineasure  which  will  have  the  effect  of  get- 
ting these  4,000,000/.  into  general  circu- 
lation.   We  do  not  imagine,  my  lords, 
that  this  proposition  will  immediately  re^ 
lieve  the  distress  of  the  country.    We  do 
not  expect  that  it  will  work  wonders.  But 
we  trust,  that  it  may  palliate  au  evil,  , 
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which  only  natural  causes  and  the  opera- 
tion of  time  can  wholly  remove.  This  sum, 
be  it  remembered,  is  not  wanted  for  the 
supplies  of  the  year.  It  is  not  wanted  for 
any  government  services.  The  onl^  o^ 
ject  of  his  majesty's  government  is,  to 
extend  and  quicken  the  general  circu* 
lation.  In  oraer  to  pravent  the  oocur^ 
rence,  from  this  measure,  of  any  inconve^ 
nience  or  difficulty,  which  might  alfect 
the  present  system  of  our  currancy,  it  ia 
proposed  to  be  one  of  the  regulations  ae* 
companying  it,  that,  in  the  event  of  any 
unfavourable  turn  in  the  exchanges,  the 
Bank  shall  i|ave  the  power  of  recalling 
each  million,  at  an  interval  of  three 
months,  on  givins  notice  of  their  intention 
to  do  so ;  a  provision  which,  I  conceive  ia 
fully  sufficient  to  guard  against  all  possi- 
ble danger  on  that  score.  The  whole 
measure  is  an  expedient,  which,  from  the 
first,  appeared  to  me  to  be  well  calculated 
to  mitigate  the  evil  which  most  loudly 
calls  for  relief;  and  nothing  that  I  have 
yet  heard  upon  the  subject  has  tended  t» 
alter  my  opinion.  Under  other  circum* 
stances,  such  a  measure  might  have  been 
rendered  unnecessary.  If,  for  instance, 
the  Bank  had  consented  to  lower  the  rate 
of  discount,  such  a  measure  might  not 
have  been  required ;  but,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances which  I  have  described—the 
Bank  still  peraevering  in  their  refusal  to 
discount  at  a  less  rate  than  five  per  cent 
— I  conceive,  that  it  jb  a  measure  calcu<- 
lated  to  alleviate,  in  some  degree,  the  ex- 
isting distress. 

There  is  only  one  other  point  on  which 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  trespass  on  your 
lordships  patience,  and  that  is,  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  corn  laws.    Your  lord- 
ships are  aware,   from  the  votes  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  your  table,  that  a 
committee  has  been  appointed  in  the  other 
House  of  parliament,  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  those   inquiries   which   were 
instituted  in  the  last  session  of  parliament 
on  this  subject.     I  should  deceive  your 
lordships,  if  I  stated  it  as  my  opinion,  that 
anv  material  or  immediate  relief  can  be 
afforded  by  any  alteration  of  those  laws. 
But,  at  tlie  same  time,  I  may  fairly  sav, 
that  it  appears  to  me  probable  that,  with* 
out  departing  from  the  principle  on  which 
the  corn  laws  are  founded,  some  modifica** 
tion  of  that   principle  may  be  attended 
with  advantage.     It  has  certainly  been 
felt  by  many  persons  who   are  well   ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  that  the  present 
system  is  defective  in  this  respect,  namely, 
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that  ttntil  cofn  reaches  ascertain  price*  say ) 
as  to  wheat— eighty  shilliogs  a  quarter,— 
it  gives  a  complete  monopoly  to  the 
British  grower ;  aod  that  then,  it  suddenly 
permits  the  importation-  of  foreign  com, 
.wholly  free  from  any  check  or  restraint ; 
ao  that  instead  of  admitting  a  gradual 
supply  proportionate  to  the  public  demand, 
the  opening  of  the  ports  throws  large  mas- 
ses of  foreign  com  at  once  into  our  mar- 
kets, and  produces  all  the  evils  which  may 
be  supposed  to  arise  from  an  abrupt  tran- 
sition, from  no  importation  to  an  unlimited 
supply.  If  any  modification  of  the  law 
can  be  effected,  by  which  the  importation 
may  be  regulated  by  a  gradual  scale  of 
duties,  so  as  to  prevent  these  sudden  and 
violent  fluctuations,  I  freely  confess  that  I 
see  no  objection  to  such  a  measure.  At 
all  events,  it  is  highly  proper  that  the  pre- 
sent laws  should  unaergo  an  examination, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  far  they  are 
susceptible  of  improvement.  But  it  would 
not  be  dealing  fairly  with  the  country  to 
bold  out  an  expectation  that  any  altera- 
tion in  them  can  be  productive  of  any  great 
aod  immediate  relief. 

My  lords,  hairing  now  gone  through  all 
those  topics  which  I  have  felt  it  necessary 
to  bring  under  your  lordships  considera* 
tion,  1  shall  conclude,  by  moving  for  the 
papers  whicli  I  am  desirous  to  lay  before 
your  lordships.  I  have  stated  my  opinion 
4s  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  existing 
difficulties,  and  of  the  causes  from  which 
Uiey  have  arisen.  I  have  also  stated  the 
measures  which  his  majesty's  government 
propose  for  their  mitisation.  In  the  view 
which  I  have  taken  of  certain  branches  of 
the  subject,  I  am  aware  that  I  differ  from 
some  of  your  lordships.  But  there  are 
two  points  on  which  we  all  agree.  I  rea- 
dily admit — ^first,  that  our  establishmenft 
ought  to  be  reduced  to  as  low  a  scale  as 
may  be  compatible  with  our  monarchical 
constitution  and  the  safety  of  the  country 
-—and,  secondly,  that  every  reduction  that 
can  be  made  m  the  expenditure  of  the 
country  consistently  with  the  above  ob- 
jects, and  with  the  security  of  public  faith, 
should  be,  attended  with  a  corresponding 
reduction  of  taxation.  But,  my  lords,  I 
must  place  by  the  side  of  these  adim'ssions, 
the  assertion  of  another  principle,  which 
I  deem  so  indispensable,  that  upon  it  I  am 
determined  to  stand  or  Ml-^the  steady 
maintenance  of  an  efficient  sinking  Jund. 
The  noble  lord  concluded  by  moving  for 
certain  papers  similar  to  those  moved  for 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  marquis 
of  Londonderry. 
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The  Marquis  of  Lamd^mn  began  by  ex* 
pressing  his  satisfaction,  that,  the  noble 
earl  had  himself  brought  forward  the  state* 
ment  which  he  (lord  Lansdowp)  would 
otherwise  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  have  od- 
led  for,  but  which  caine  better  from  a 
minister  of  the  Crown  than  from  himself  or 
any  of  his  friends.  On  the  statement  and 
reasonings  of  the  noble  earl,  he  should  feel 
it  necessary  to  make  some  comment ;  and 
he  rose  thus  early  in  the  debate,  because 
he  considered  that  he  had  in  some  manner 
provoked  the  discussion  on  which  their 
lordships  had  entered.  There  was  one 
point  on  which  the  noble  earl  was  bound 
to  explain  his  sentiments  fully.  The  noble 
earl  had  alluded  to  the  fashionable  opi* 
nions  of  some  individuals,  and  to  the  tra- 
vels of  others,  in  support  of  the  doctrine, 
that  taxation  had  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  prevailing  evils  under  which  the 
country  laboured.  He  knew  very  well 
that  some  political  economists,  and  certain 
noble  lords  in  that  and  the  other  House  of 
parliament,  considered  the  effects  of  taxa* 
tion  as  being  extremely  light.  The>  stood 
prepared  to  hold  out  this  delusion  to  the 
public,  not  merely  that  taxation  produced 
no  unfavourable  result,  but  that  its  exis- . 
tence  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  favourable 
circumstances  of  this  country.  As  this 
was  the  case,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
state,  that,  without  overlooking  any  of  the 
arguments  which  were  advanced  on  the 
other  side— without  losingsisht  of  anyof  the 
inquiries  which  had  been  made  by  those  who 
supported  the  doctrine  he  had  alluded  to 
— ne  had  come  to  as  deliberate  a  convic- 
tion as  the  noble  earl  had  done,  that,  with 
the  cause  of  the  present  distress,  and  the 
best  mode  of  relieving  it  hereafter,  the 
amount  of  taxation  was  inseparably  con- 
nected. It  required  no  greatacquaintance 
with  any  author  who  had  written  on  the 
subject,  or  with  any  man  who  bad  ever 
thought  on  politicaLeconomy,  to  perceive 
that  the  enect  of  taxation  was,  to  produce 
high  prices,  not  to  lower  them*  This  was 
generally  found  in  connexion  with  heavy 
taxation.  Such  a  state  of  things  arose 
from  slighting  those  sound  maxims  of 
political  economy,  by  which  a  nation  ought 
to  be  governed,  and  the  consequences  of 
departing  from  which  were  constantly 
presenting  themselves  at  every  man*s  door. 
Many  favourable  circumstances  he  belie- 
ved to  exist  in  the  .country,  which,  if  pro- 
perly attended  to,  would  produce  unequi- 
vocal benefit.  He  heasd,  with  pleasure, 
that  our  manufactures  were  again  in  a 
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flouriihiDg  sUte ;  and  the  great  object  to 
be  parto^  aras,  to  adopt  9uch  meaaurea 
as  would  have  a  tendency  to  increase  and 
•ecure  consumption.  Measures  of  that 
description,  which  would  effect  a  radical 
cure  of  the  evil,  were  worth  all  the  tem- 
porary expedients  which  the  noble  earl 
could  propose.  He  feared,  however,  that 
the  noble  earl  felt  insuperable  objections 
to  the  adoption  of  such  a  course  as  he 
would  recommend. 

The  view  he  was  prepared  to  take  of 
the  c^uettion  was,  that  the  amount  of  taxa- 
tion in  this  country  formed  the  great  oh- 
atacle  to  its  recovery  from  the  state  of 
distress  in  which  it  was  plunged.  The 
noble  earl  admitted,  that  distress  existed 
to  a  considerable  extent;  but,  while  he 
allowed  this,  he  stated  also  that  portions 
of  the  community  were  partial  gainers. 
The  noble  lord  had  arguea,  and  he  belie- 
ved he  was  in  some  degree  correct,  that, 
more  or  less,  the  present  evil  affected 
other  parts  of  the  world.  But  in  his  opi* 
nion  the  distress  did  not  affect  foreign 
countries  in  so  severe  a  degree  as  it  pres- 
sed upon  this.  If  he  were  to  ofter  any 
opinion  of  his  own,  he  would  say,  that  in 
France,  for  instance,  notwithstanding  the 
address  of  the  chamber  of  deputies — an 
address  carried  by  the  opposition  in  that 
country  against  the  wish  or  the  ministers, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  and  there- 
fore relied  on  as  unquesUonable  authority 
by  the  noble  earl'— notwithstanding  what 
was  there  stated»  he  would  appeal  to 
every  person'  who  had  recently  visited 
France,  to  declare  whether  that  country 
•—although  there  might  be  an  occasional 
depression  in  the  price  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce—ever exhibited  a  greater  decree  of 
prosperity?  Sure  he  was,  that  if  anv 
man  propoaed  in  France  the  measure  which 
the  noble  earl  had  stated  in  that  House — 
that  of  throwing  a  great  part  of  the  land 
out  of  cultivation  for  the  purpose  of  rai- 
aing  the  price  of  agricultural  produce— 
he  would  not  be  attended  to  witn  patience. 
That  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
doctrines,  and  must  lead  to  the  roost  ex- 
traordinary results,  that  could  possibly  be 
contemplated.  Yet  the  noble  earl  had 
repeated  to  their  lordships,  that  a  dimin- 
ished production  was  the  only  efficient 
measure  that  could  be  resorted  to— that 
without  it,  there  was  no  remedy— without 
it,  there  was  no  hope.  With  respect  to 
the  advantages  possessed  by  this  country 
over  others  to  which  the  noble  earl  had 
alluded,  he  would  say  little.    It  was  im- 
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possible,in  that  House,  without  documents, 
to  institute  an  accurate  inouiry  into  the 
atate  of  the  different  parts  or  Europe.  But 
he  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  that  part  of  the  noble  earl'a  speech,  in 
which  he  more  particularly  referred  to  a 
passage  extracted  from  the  evidence  given 
before  the  agricultural  committee,  where 
the  witness  stated,  **  that  local  caoaea 
were  in  existence,  which  gave  rise  to  con- 
siderabledistress  abroad."  The  individual 
stated  the  countries  through  which  he  had 
travelled,  and  it  would  be  well  to  consider 
what  those  existing  and  mischievously 
operating  local  causes  were.  One  of  thie 
parts  he  nad  visited  was  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope. Now,  if  it  had  been  customary  for 
this  country  formerly  to  import  the  corn 
of  Poland  and  other  northen  states,  and 
if  the  necessity  for  such  an  importation  no 
longer  existed,  it  was  not  difficult  to  see, 
thst,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  demand  for 
the  grain  cultivated  in  those  countriea 
must  be  diminished.  The  same  remark 
would  apply  to  Flanders  and  the  north  of 
France,  to  which  the  noble  earl  had  ad- 
verted ;  and,  beside  the  diminution  of  de- 
mand occasioned  by  the  non-exportation 
to  England,  it  should  be  recollected,  that 
there  were  now  no  longer  any  armies  of 
occupation  on  foot,  which  circumstance 
must  still  farther  lower  the  demand  for  the 
produce  of  the  farmer.  Theae  circum- 
stances, however,  were  not  at  all  apj^ica- 
ble  to  the  state  of  Eodand. 

He  would  say  nothing  farther  relative 
to^  the  distress  which  afflicted  other  coun- 
tries, or  to  the  remedies  that  might  be 
applied  to  it ;  but  he  would  proceed  to 
consider  what  remedy  could  be  applied  to 
the  distress  which  it  was  admittea  existed 
in  our  own.  And  here  he  experienced 
bonsiderable  satisfaction  in  reflecting,  that 
though  he  and  the  noble  earl  were  some- 
what at  variance,  with  reference  to  the 
effect  of  taxation,  yet,  with  respect  lo 
one  very  important  point,  the  practical 
application  for  relief,  they  did  not  differ 
at  all ;  for,  at  the  same  moment  that  the 
noble  earl  argued  that  taxation  was  not 
the  cause  of  the  present  distress,  he  ad- 
mitted fully,  that  il  was  most  desirable  to 
remove  the  weight  of  ta^cation  as  speedily 
as  possible.  Now,  it  undoubtedly  could 
not  be  supposed,  that  taxation  to  the 
amount  of;  fifly  millions  could  have  no 
effiect,  one  way  or  the  other,  on  the  situa- 
tion of  the  country ;  and  if  it  were  felt 
that  such  a  mass  of  taxes  did  not  operate 
as  a  benefit  to  the  empire,  it  must  tie  al- 
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Fowed  that  ft  bad  an  evil  tendency,  by 
ittterferiire  with  all  the  monied  transac- 
tions of  the  community.  The  i^oble  earl 
had  alluded  to  some  circumstances  as 
pronng  the  apparent  wealth  and  resonrces 
of  the  country.  He  asked,  whether,  when 
travelling  from  one  part  of  England  to 
another,  large  tracts  of  land  were  not 
seen  under  the  plough,  where  previously 
no  mark  of  cultivation  could  be  seen  ? 
This  brought  him  to  one  great  point, 
most  intimately  connected  with  the  state 
of  the  coontry.  Was  it  not,  he  demanded, 
the  application  of  an  extraordinary  sti- 
midus  in  the  course  of  the  last  i^ar, 
which  rendered  those  previously  barren 
places  productive  f  And  was  it  not  the 
alteration  of  that  system  which  now  placed 
the  cultivator  in  such  a  situation  that  he 
could  not  procure  remuneration  for  his 
produce  I  He  agreed  with  the  noble  earl 
Iff  the  fact  that  a  great  quantity  of  poor 
lanrd  bad  been  brought  into  cultivation, 
but  he  dissented  from  the  deduction  which 
Ihe  noble  earl  drew  from  that  fact; 
namely,  that  where  there  appeared  to  be 
a  superabundant  production,  a  dearth 
■hoold  be  effected  by  artificial  means. 
The  evil  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  to  be 
remedied  by  taking  lands  out  of  cultiva- 
tion, but  by  raishag  the  consumption  so 
as  to  make  the  produce  and  the  demand 
meet  each  other.  The  noble  earl  had 
dwelt  with  much  force  on  the  increased 
wealth  and  resources  of  the  country :  but 
if  that  increase  were  indeed  so  great  as 
had  been  represented,  why  was  distress 
•o  prevalent?  With  respect  to  Ireland, 
there  appeared  to  be  an  enormous  in- 
crease of  population,  even  greater  than 
in  England.  But,  while  there  was  this 
increase  of  population  there,  as  well  as 
an  increase  of  produce,  why  had  not  the 
powers  of  consumption  been  also  in- 
creased? Because  the  inability  to  con- 
^me  was  continued  by  severe  taxation. 
The  people  of  that  country  were  not 
wealthy ;  and  the  consuming  population 
bad  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
general  population.  If  it  were  otherwise, 
tiiey  would  themselves  make  use  of  a 
great  part  of  that  corn  which  was  now 
exported  to  the  British  market.  That  ex- 
portation tended  to  increase  th^  dearth, 
which  was  the  principal  evil  under  which 
Ireland  laboured,  and  to  which  might  be 
traced  her  present  disturbed  and  lamen- 
table situation. 

Feeling,  then,  the  most  decided  con- 
^ctiorr,  that  m  considering  the  distress  of 
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the  comrtry  they  must  necesssrily  be  led 
to  the  amount  of  taxation,  and  having, 
to  a  certain  degree,   the  countenance  of 
the  noUe  earl,  who  admitted  that  it  was 
necessary,   though  on  other  grounds,  to 
diminish  that  taxation  as  far  as  possible* 
he  now  came  to  the  consideration  of  the 
mode  in  which  that  object  could  be  ob- 
tained.   There  were  four  different  ways; 
more  or  less  pointed  to  in  the  speech  of 
the  noble  earl.    First,  by  a  diminudon  of 
taxes;   and  one  mode  of  effecting  that 
diminution  was  by  the  legitimate  redac- 
tion of  tlie  interest  of  the  national  debt. 
He  said  the  **  legitimate  reduction"  of 
that  interest  f  because  he  had  in  view  the 
proceeding  which  the  noble  earl  had  most 
properly  patronized.    The  second  mode 
(and  he  stated  it  only  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  his  entire  disapprovial  of  such 
plan)  was,  by  diminbhing  the  interest  of 
the  national  debt,   contrary  to  existin|| 
laws  and  contracts.    The  third  was,   i 
proper  application  of  the  principle  of  re- 
fornr  and  retrenchment  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  government,  whidi  the  noble 
earl  stated  to  have  been  carried  to  a  ver^ 
considerable  extent ;  and  the  fourth  was, 
the  applicationjof  that  which  was  called  the 
sinking  fund',  with  respect  to  which  much 
diversity  of  opinion  existed.   As  to  the  first 
operation — that  of  reducing  the  interest  of 
the  national  debt  in  the  mode  adopted  by 
Mr.  Pelham,  and  of  which  the  noble  earl 
approved — he  felt  much  gratification  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  country  were 
such  as  rendered  it   feasible,    whatever 
hardship  it  might  infiict  upon  some  indi- 
viduals.     Certainly  such    an    alteration 
could  not  be  effected  without  producing 
some  degree  of  hardship;   but,    on  the 
other  hand,   it  must  be  considered,  thai 
those  who  invested  money  in  this  t^tock, 
did  80  with  the  knowledge  that  they  were 
liable  to  all  those  hardships  and  contin- 
gencies that  might  be  connected  with  its 
original  formation.    There  was,  however, 
one  part  of  the  plan  of  which  he  did  not 
approve.    He  thought  it  would  be  more 
creditable  for  a  great  country,  and  more 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Exche- 
quer, if  on  this  occasion  individuals  had 
not  been  required  to  record  their  dissent. 
This  part  of  their  plan  was  opposed  to 
that  of  Mr.  Pelham.    Under  his  bill,  all 
those  who  assented  stated  their  assent; 
but  the  present  measure  demanded  a  dis- 
sent; and  if  circumstabces  prevented  an 
individual  from  expressing«it  in  due  time^ 
the  law  would  compel  him  to  act  as  if  he 
S  A 
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hftd  anented.  He  therefore  tbousht  the 
option  should  not  ha?e  been  offered  in 
this  way.  His  objection  went  merely  to 
this  part  of  the  measure,  and  was  not  at 
all  of  a  general  nature.  —  The  second 
mode  next  came  to  be  considered.  Now, 
with  regard  to  any  hope  of  relief  which 
might  be  received  from  a  reduction  of  the 
interest  due  to  the  public  creditor,  ex- 
cept as  authorized  by  existing  contracts 
and  laws,  he  was  as  ready  as  the  noble 
earl  to  enter  his  protest  against  any  such 
remedy  being  entertained  in  that  House. 
A  country  might  possibly  be  placed  in 
auch  a  situation  as  to  be  deprived  of  all 
means  of  paying  its  debt.  He  was, 
bowever*  very  far  from  entertaining  such  a 
gloomy  f  iew  of  the  situation  of  this  coun- 
try at  present;  and  while  they  were  not 
in  such  a  melancholy  state,  they  were 
bound  by  every  principle  of  honour,  of 
policy,  of  morality,  and  of  every  thing 
connected  with  honour  and  morality,  to 
see  that  justice  was  done  to  the  public 
creditor.  That  House  and  the  other 
House  of  parliament  were  alike  bound  to 
oppose  sucn  a  suggestion  as  that  to  which 
he  had  adverted,  from  whatsoever  quarter 
it  might  come.  If  he  were  so  unfortunate 
as  to  hear  that  a  oroposition  of  that  nature 
was  contemplatea,  he  would  be  found  in 
bis  place,  and  he  hoped  the  noble  earl 
also  would  be  at  his  post,  ready  to  oppose 
with  all  his  might  and  power,  a  principle 
•o  entirely  subversive  of  public  credit  and 
prosperity.     [Hear,  hear.] 

Then  the  third  mode  of  relief  which 
offered  itself  was  that  reduction  in  the 
expenditufe  of  the  country,  which  the 
noble  earl  informed  them  had  already 
been  carried  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  him,  or  for 
any  of  their  lordships,  to  argue  how  far 
retrenchment  might  justly  be  carried, 
without  having  before  them  the  necesssry 
details  and  estimates.  At  the  same  time, 
he  might  be  allowed  to  say,  without  any 
imputation  of  want  of  charity  or  candour 
towards  the  noble  earl  opposite,  and  other 
noble  lords,  that  they  did  not  appear  very 
anxious  to  carry  the  principle  or  retrench- 
ment into  effect.  How  often  had  they 
stated  in  that  House,  that  his  majesty's 
government  had  gone  to  the  very  utmost 
stretch  of  retrenchment  1  Had  they  not 
called  on  individuals  to  point  out  in  what 
Bianner  farther  retrenchment  could  be 
safely  effected  ?  And  now,  having  made 
retreachments  which  a  year  or  two  ago 
they  treated  as  impossible^  he  thought  he 
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had  a  right  to  suppose  that  still  greater 
retrenchments  might  be  effected  by  the 
vigilance,  and  resolution  of  parliament. 
He  still  looked  forward  to  retrenchment 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  state, 
as  affording  an  opportunity  for  a  consi- 
derable  diminution  of  the  public  expen- 
diture; subiect,  however,  to  the  obser- 
vations of  the  noble  earl,  that  such  dimi- 
nution would  contract  one  species  of  con- 
sumption. It  would  do  so,  however,  by 
substituting  anotlier  and  a  more  whole- 
some, vigorous,  and  beneficial  consump- 
tion. 

This  brought  him  to  the  fourth,  or  last 
topic,  on  which  the  ouble  earl  had  dwelt 
at  very  considerable  length,  conceiving 
it  to  be  of  greater  importance  than  those 
of  which  he  had  already  disposed.  Before 
he  entered  on  the  subject  of  the  sinking 
fund,  it  was  right  that  he  and  the  noble 
earl  should  perfectly  understand  each 
other  in  regard  to  the  question  he  waa 
about  to  introduce.  In  many  of  the  dis- 
cussions which  had  taken  place,  formerly 
and  recently,  in  that  and  the  other  House 
of  parliament,  on  this  subject,  there  waa 
a  looseness  of  statement,  an  ambiguity  of 
expression,  which  appeared  to  be  very 
useful  to  ministers.  Therefore,  prior  to 
his  going  any  farther,  the  auqstion  he 
wished  to  asK  was  this : — **  Have  we  a 
sinkinff  fund,  or  have  we  not  ?"  When  he 
said,  that  on  this  point,  a  very  ambiguoua 
mode  of  statement  was  adopted,  he  did 
not  speak  lightly.  In  support  of  his  as- 
sertion, he  could  refer  to  documents  pro- 
duced by  ministers  in  that  and  the  other 
House  of  parliament.  When  it  appeared 
convenient  for  ministers  to  boast  of  a  large 
sinking  fund,  then  the  country  was  told 
that  it  consisted  of  the  sum  of  17,000,000^ 
—which,  by  a  singular  fiction,  waa  held 
out,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  as  working 
wonders,  when  it  reafjy  was  not  working 
at  all.  But,  when  ministers  found  it 
necessary  to  state  that  the  income  of  the 
country  exceeded  its  expenditure,  then 
this  large  sum  was  resorted  to  in  proof  of 
the  assertion,  but  without  any  mention 
being  made  of  its  applicability  to  the  re- 
demption of  the  nauonal  debt ;  and  they 
were  told,  that  the  country  possessed  a 
clear  surplus  revenue.  Now  he  wished 
this  point  to  be  cleared  up ;  and  he  would 
ask,  "Have  we  an  income  below  the 
expenditure,  and  a  large  sum  tied  up  by 
various  acts  of  parliament,  and  applicable 
to  the  liqqidation  of  the  debt,  or  have  we 
a  large  .surplus  aboviB  the  expenditure 
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that  we  may  appropriate  as  we  choose  for 
the  benefit  of  tne  country  ?"  This  was  a 
question  which  had  already  been  answered 
in  effect,  by  the  conduct  of  his  majesty's 
go?emroent.  If  ever  there  was  a  govern- 
ment that  had  set  aside  all  the  principles 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Pitt  for  the  formation 
of  a  great  sinking  fund  in  this  country, 
from  time  to  time,  in  war  and  in  peace, 
in  adversity  and  in  prosperity,  it  was  the 
present  government.  He  spoke  of  that 
which  was  on  record.  Let  them  go  back 
to  the  bill  of  1813.  Was  that  no  depar- 
ture from  the  principles  of  Mr.  Pitt  ?  On 
this  point  he  could  quote  the  authority  of 
a  sentleman  whose  opinions  had  great 
weight  with  government.  He  alluded  to 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  whose 
sentiments  on  this  subject  were  recorded 
better  than  the  debates  in  parliament 
generally  were.  They  all  knew,  that 
when  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
proposed  to  take  a  large  sum  from  the 
sinking  fund,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
additional  taxation,  Mr.  Huskisson  de- 
clared <<  that  Mr.  Pitt's  smking  fund  was 
broken  in  upon.*'  He  invoked  the  name 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  he  called  on  every  friend 
to  that  statesman's  principles,  to  defend 
the  sinking  fund  from  the  rapacity  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  plan 
then  proposed  was,  however,  carried  into 
effect ;  and  the  habit  which  had  prevailed 
of  taking  the  sinking  fund,  again  and 
again,  confirmed  the  opinion  of  those  who 
thought  that  the  measure  of  1813  annihi- 
lated the  principle  on  which  that  fund 
was  established.  The  late  proceedings 
supported  the  measure  of  1813,  and  in  one 
respect  went  beyond  them;  for  they 
operated  against  the  limitations  laid  down 
in  the  act  of  1813  iUelf.  What  did  the 
noble  earl  and  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  do,  when  the  fund  was  last 
made  use  of?  They  determined  to  go 
back  to  the  act  of  1802,  and  adopt  the 
principle  then  held  by  Mr.  Pitt—that  of 
appropriating  a  sum  of  one  per  cent,  on 
every  loan,  by  which  it  would  be  liquida- 
ted in  45  years.  This  was  considered 
to  be  a  sort  of  quibble.  But,  whether  it 
was  or  not,  did  government  now  adhere  to 
the  principle  of  redeeming  each  loan  in 
45  years  ?  The  noble  earl  knew  that  this 
principle  had  been  done  away ;  and  that 
th6  sinking  fund  could  no  more  get  rid  of 
the  debt  in  45  years,  than  it  could  answer 
for  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  country 
in  the  next  session  of  parliament.  In  the 
view  of  miniatersy  it  was  deemed  right,  on 


principles  of  expediency  and  policy,  to 
give  up  the  surplus  of  the  sinking  fund 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fundholder,  as  well 
(he  would  admit)  as  for  the  interest  of 
the  community  at  large;  because,  with 
the  latter  interest,  that  of  the  fundholder 
was  inseparably  connected.  He  trusted 
the  fundholder  would  consider  it  his  1)est 
interest  to  meet  those  of  the  community 
in  general ;  and  that  he  would  feel,  that 
the  best  security,  both  for  his  principal 
and  interest,  was  to  be  found  in  tne  grow- 
ing prosperity  of  the  state. 

This,  therefore,  brought  him  to  the 
consideration  of  the  present  unking  fond. 
If  considered  merely  with  respect  to 
figures,  the  principle  of  the  sinkine  fund 
seemed  to  rest- on  the  most  logical  prin- 
ciples; but  its  defects  had  been  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  although  that  indi- 
vidual did  not  give  due  weight  to  the 
effect  which  the  sending  into  circulation, 
at  stated  periods,  large  manes  of  money, 
must  have  on  the  credit  of  a  country, 
partioularly  in  the  article  of  negotiating 
loans.  It  was  true,  the  principle  on 
which  the  sinking  fund  had  been  originally 
formed,  had  been  long  done  away;  but 
still,  for  reasons  which  he  could  not  un- 
derstand, for  reasons  which,  from  year 
to  year,  became  more  preposterous,  al- 
though the  principle  was  thrown  aside,  all 
the  machinery,  and  all  the  inconvenience 
connected  wich  that  machines  were  suf- 
fered to  remain.  Could  they  imagine  any 
thing  less  calculated  to  impose  on  the 
understanding  of  any  man,  much  less  on 
the  acute  understanding  of  the  stock- 
holder, than  the  practice  now  pursued  i 
Could  any  person  suppose»  because  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  every  year 
took  a  sum  of  money  from  one  pocket 
and  placed  it  in  another,  that  therefore  a 
great  benefit  resulted  to  the  money  mar- 
ket? Vwionary  sums  could  produce  no 
effect  on  the  market;  and  of  the  sinking 
fund  a  very  small  portion  was  appropri- 
ated to  the  liquidation  of  the  national 
debt :  the  rest  was  expended  in  the  public 
service.  They  might  be  told,  that  it  was 
convenient,  in  peace  or  in  war,  to  have 
the  command  of  such  a  sum ;  but  while 
they  were  using  it  in  this  way,  they 
should  take  care  not  to  call  it  a  sinking 
fund.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd. 
It  reminded  him  of  Lord  Peter  in  the 
"  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  who,  while  he  wes  in- 
viting his  brothers  to  eat  bread,  deelared 
that  they  should  not  have  any,  unless 
they  swore  that  they  believed  it  to  be 
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iputtOD.  With  revpect  to  the  allej^d 
effisct  of  the  sioking  fund  in  depresaing 
the  rate  of  interest,  he  was  of  opioioo 
th^t  it  produced  no  Mich  e&ct.  He 
should  hsve  no  objection  if  the  sinking 
fund  were  extended  to  4^000,000/.  or 
5»000,000^.^  provided  he  was  satisfied  that 
those  5,000»000/.  were  indispensably  ne* 
cessary  to  keep  down  the  rate  of  interest, 
and  to  keep  up  the  public  stocks.  But 
what  did  he  learn  from  experience  ?  The 
noble  lord  and  the  country  knew  well, 
that  for  some  time  past  there  was  no  such 
thing  in  reaUty,  but  merely  the  name  of  a 
sinking  fund.  Let  them  examine  the 
^tement  laid  on  the  table  by  the  noble 
earl,  relatif  e  to  the  expenditure  and  in- 
terest, for  the  year  1819;  and  they  would 
find  that  iar  from  there  being  any  indis- 
pensable necessity  for  a  sinkmg  fund  of 
5,000,000^.  in  order  to  depress  the  rate 
of  interest,  there  was  in  fact  only 
1,500,000^  H^  the  smallness  of  the 
sum  any  efiect  on  the  national  funds  ?  He 
beliejred  it  would  be  found,  that  not  only 
did  the  price  of  stocks  remain  stationary, 
buty  what  was  of  more  importance,  that 
the  rate  of  interest  in  the  general  money 
Qiarket  was  not  afiected  in  the  slightest 
degcee  in  consequence  of  the  insignifi- 
cance of  the  sinking  fund.  The  fact  wai^ 
that  wherever  the  rate  of  profit  wss  low, 
there  the  interest  of  money  would  also 
be  low,  without  any  adventitious  aid.  If 
any  thing  existed  which  would  induce 
those  who  possessed  money  to  lend  it  on 
mortgage  for  less  than  five  per  cent,  the 
bouse  might  be  assured  thai  it  was  not  to 
be  sought  for  in  the  operation  of  any 
sinking  fund.  No;  when  the  rate  of 
profit  was  low,  it  forced  money  on  the 
mnd.  The  sinking  fund  had  no  efiect  on 
mortgages;  bot  reduced  profits  had  a 
very  great  efiect  oq  them.  Let  the  noble 
earl  apply  these  facts  to  the  conclusion 
which  he  had  just  come  to,  when  he 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  withdrawing  a 
fund  which  had  already  been  withdrawn 
to  so  great  an  extent,  and  he  would  per- 
ceive that  his  conclusion  was  not  accurate. 
When  the  sinking  fund  was  17»000,000/.« 
and  a  part  of  it  was  made  use  of  for  the 
public  service,  thev  heard  very  little  of  a 
breach  of  the  public  faith;  there  were 
but  few  appeals  to  the  name  of  Mr.  Pitt ; 
no  person  exerted  himself  to  save  it  from 
the  bands  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer ;  but  the  moment  they  came  to  the 
inysterioiM  number  five»-so  soon  as  it  was 
reduced  from  17,000,000/.  to  5,000,000/ , 
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then  it  was  considered  «9Crilegioi|#  tp 
touch  it!  Having  then  gone  witb  tbe 
noble  earl,  in  regard  to  the  slaking  fund, 
from  17,000,000/.  down  to  Sfi&J^3Q0L 
and  even  to  4,000,000/.,  the  House  was 
now  to  be  told,  because  the  surplus  had 
reached  5,000,000/^  that  there  would  be 
an  end  of  public  faith  if  Uie  sinking  fgod 
were  invaoed :  that  the  whole  edifice  of 
the  state  would  be  ruined  and  subyerted 
if  any  attempt  were  made  to  apply  the 
5,000,000/.  in  any  other  way  than  in  that 
which  was  dictated  by  the  noble  earl. 
The  noble  earl  next  asked  wh^ier  any 
man  in  the  country  would  contend  that 
the  remission  of  4,000,000/.  or  5,000,000/. 
of  taxes  could  produce  any  great  relief  to 
the  country  ?  But,  had  no^  the  man  tfaua 
appealed  to,  a  right  to  turn  round  upon 
the  noble  earl,  and  ask  what  great  enect 
such  a  sinking  fund  tsould  produce  ui>oii 
the  national  debt  ?  The  average  duratioii 
of  peace  might  be  calculated  i|t  six  years  ; 
and,  would  the  application  of  four  or  fiv»« 
millions,  annually,  occasion  such  an  extra- 
ordinary dimiautioii  of  the  public  dpbt  aa 
to  enable  the  government,  at  the  end  of  tbs 
six  years,  to  meet  a  war  with  firmness  and 
confidence?  He  could  not  help  tl^inlfiifg 
that  the  noble  earl  had  been  adriaedly 
obscure  upon  the  point  whether  t^e 
5,000,000/.  applied  to  the  sinking  fund 
would  be  attended  with  a  corresponding 
relief  to  the  country  from  taxes.  [Th^ 
Earl  of  Liverpool  said  something  across 
the  table  not  audible  at  the  bar.]  Ho 
understood  the  noble  earl  to  say,  that  that 
matter  would  be  open  to  the  decision  of 
parliament;  but  imquestionabiy,  if  any 
thing  were  meant,  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  country  must  look  prospectively 
to  some  relief.  He  wished,  however,  to 
take  it  most  favourably,  that  relief  would 
be  given  to  the  whole  extent  of  the 
5,000,000/.,  and  then,  at  the  opening  of  a 
war  in  six  years,  the  country  would  be 
in  this  sitaation— The  debt  would  be 
800,000,000/.,  the  sinking  fund  would 
have  reduced  it  to  the  extent  of 
40,000,000/,,  and  the  country  would  thus 
have  been  redeemed  frqm  taxes  to  the 
extent  of  1,200,000/.  Thus  including  the 
abandonment  of  the  malt  tax,  afler  six 
years  of  peace,  and  the  annual  application 
of  5,000,000/.  to  the  sinking  fund,  in  1829 
the  country  would  actually  find  itself 
burthened  with  more  taxes  than  it  had 
paid  in  1818.  He,  therefore,  called  upon 
the  house,  if  there  was  any  thing  in  tlie 
arguments  he  had  used  in  favour  9f  rdi^^ 
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fcopa  •Uxattoo^  if  kie  bad^  in  any  cespect^  J 
succeeded  id  ahowiog  tbat  all  potsible  iuw 
puUe  ihou]d  he.^ven  to  the  coosumption 
of  articleB  now  taxedj  not  to  delay  that 
relief  for  six  years^  when  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  out  of  SO.OOO^OOO^  of  taxes, 
QDly  l^2O0,QO0L  would  be  removed. 
With  the  utmost  di£Bdence,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  opinion  of  the  noble  earl,  he 
felt,  himself  bound  to  say,  that  in  his  view 
the  removal  at  the  present  moment  of 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  4  or  5,000,000/. 
would  be  attended  with  much  more  ex- 
tfjssive  advaptages  to  the  distressed,  than 
any  thing  that  could  be  gained  by  an  in- 
sigQificant  diminution  of  the  public  debt. 
la  the  latter  case,  the  operation  was  simple 
and  direct ;  but  in  the  former,  the  ope- 
ration was  both  direct  and  indirect:  it 
was  two-fold ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  as- 
certain, with  any  precbion,  to  what  degree 
the  removal  now  of  5,000,0002,  of  taxes 
QMght  increase  the  consumption  of  the 
fd^ntry.  When  the  noble  earl  called 
upan  lus  opponents  to  state  to  what  they 
looked  for  the  redemptipn  of  tke  public 
debt  he  /the  marquis)  was  ready  to  admit, 
that  he  thought  the  country  in  a  condition 
9f  depression  and  suflBsring,  that  justified 
an  experiment  relying  upon  the  natural 
resources  of  the  empire.  He  entertained 
the  opinion  (and  though  be  might  be 
fpistaken^  be  held  it  as  confidently  as  be 
could  hold  any  opinion)  that  if  an  im- 
pulse were  now  given  to  consumption,  by 
femoviog  taxes  to  the  extent  of  4  or 
5,000,0M)/.  upon  articles  of  necessity,  at 
the  end  of  a  few  years  there  would  be  a 
very  large  surplus  revenue— perhaps  much 
larger  than  that  now  contemplated  in  the 
project  of  ministers.  Individuals  would 
Ihus  be  placed  in  a  situation  of  greater 
affluence  and  ease,  and  the  increased  and 
increasing  surplus  might  be  then  safely 
amlied  to  the  diminution  of  the  public 
liAu  He  migh^  be  wrong— the  noble 
^earl  might  be  wrong ;  but  he  thought  that 
parliament  would  be  justified  in  trying 
the  experiment  boldly. 

With  regard  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
Doble  ear],  on  the  subject  of  the  loan  from 
the  Bank  of  England,  he  could  hardly 
suppose  the  noble  earl  and  his  colleagues 
serious,  when  they  contended  that  it  would 
give  any  direct  assistance.  Least  of  all 
coolfjl  he  think  them  serioui^  when  they 
suggested  the  loan  as  a  means  of  parochial 
relief.  If  could  only  lead  to  needless 
.extravagance  in  parishes  for  a  time,,  which 
vnist,  in  the  eqdi  b0  followed  by  ap  aug- 


mentattea  of  ihe  original  evils.    If  by  any 
means  the  circulation  of  the  country  coulk 
be  safely  increased,  it  might  be  attended 
with  beneficial  consequences.    The  great- 
est care  must,  however,  be  taken,  not  to 
raise  that  circulation  above  its  natural 
level.    If  it  were  so  raised,  the  result  of 
issuing  the  4  or  5,000,000^.  could  only  be, 
that  gohi  to  that  extent  would  be  forced 
out  of  the  country ;   and  when,  by  una- 
▼oidable  fluctuations,    it    returned,   the 
greatest  dangers  might   result  from  the 
violence  of    the    operation.    After    the 
fullest  reflection,  he  entertained,  in  con- 
currence with  the  noble  earl,  all  his  origi<« 
nal  notions  on  tlie  subject  of  the  change 
efiected  in  currency.    Not  that  he  cud 
not  feel  the  extent  to  which  it  had  inter- 
fered with  private  contracts — not  that  he 
did  not  feel  the  unequal  pressure  of  tbe 
alteration  on  difiierent  classes ;  but,  looking 
back  to  the  state  in  which  we  were,  pre* 
vious  to  its  adoption,  he  saw  no  other 
mode  by  which  the  nation  could  have  been 
extricated.    It  could  not  escape  from  its 
situation  without  the  trial  of  some  calami- 
tous experiment^   and  the  more  it  was 
delayed  the  more  immuient  was  the  dan- 
ger.   Having  resorted  to  this  measure, 
and  having  completed  it,  parliament,  he 
considered,  was  bound  to  adhere  to  it, 
and  to  persevere  in  the  principle  of  a  me- 
tallic standard.    Whether  that  standard 
should  be  gold  or  silver,  was  one  of  the 
subordinate  questions  into  which  it  waa 
not  necessary  now  to  enter.    Upon  tliat 
subject,  as  well  as  upon  the  dutv  of  par- 
liament to  the  public  creditor,  he  enter- 
tained the  most  distinct  opinion.    He  was 
equally  clear  that   some  other  remedy 
ought  to  be  found  for  the  distresses  of  the 
country,    and  especially  of  agriculture, 
than  withdrawing  lands  from  cultivation, 
and  throwing  hands  out  of  employment.— 
He  had  now,  not  without  considerable 
anxiety,  discharged  his  duty,  by  tbe  dis- 
tinct statement  of  his  feelings  and  impres- 
sions at  the  present  crisis;    and  he  had 
only  to  repeat,    in  conclusion,    that  it 
would  be  more  advantageous  generally  to 
the  country,  more  effectual  in  its  relief  to 
the  suffering  clai^ses,  and  equally  safe  to 
the  public  creditor,  if  all  the  relief  con- 
templated in  the  course  of  the  next  six 
years  were  at  onc^  afforded,  by  which  a 
new  impulse  woula  be  given  to  capital  and 
industry.  £vents,  of  course,  might  occur, 
that  no  man  could  foresee ;  but  at  least 
the  project  he  suggested  gave  %  fair  chance 
of  importi^t  beni^t* 
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Lord  Kmg  commenced,  by  ridiculing 
the  manner  in  wWch  the  vast  promises  of 
ministers  bad  been  fulfilled.  He  also 
adverted  to  the  notion  so  industriously 
promulgated  on  the  other  side,  that  to 
remote  taxes  was  to  hasten  ruin.  He 
said,  that  in  the  year  1811,  the  House  of 
Commons  bad  thought  fit  to  put  upon 
record  the  opinions  of  a  very  grave  per- 
sonage (no  less  a  man  than  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer)  on  the  subject  of  the 
currency;  for  a  resolution  had  been  en* 
tered  on  the  journals,  stating,  **  that  in 
public  estimation,  Bank  notes  are  equal  in 
value  to  gold.*'  In  the  same  waj  he 
should  suggest,  that  it  would  be  wise  in 
the  House  of  Lords  to  register  the  opinion 
of  the  first  lord  of  the  Treasury  on  the 
subject  now  under  consideration,  and  it 
might  be  done  in  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing terms : — '<  Resolved,  that  in  public 
estimation,  the  amount  of  taxation  has  not 
in  any  degree  contributed  to  the  existing 
distresses — that  taxation  is  no  evil — that 
though  France  and  Holland  have  also  an 
excess  of  produce,  their  excess  has  occa- 
sioned much  happiness,  and  our  excess 
much  misery — ^that  the  only  fit  mode  of 
relieving  that  misery  is  by  the  reduction 
of  the  rate  of  interest,  and  that  the  appli- 
cation of  a  surplus  of  5,000,000/.  to  the 
sinking  fund  will  most  effectually  accom- 
plish that  object.''  The  leadine  article 
m  the  ministerial  creed  was,  *'  I  believe 
that  taxation  is  not  the  cause  of  distress  ;** 
and  the  noble  earl  had  taken  infinite  pains, 
by  reference  to  Holland  and  America, 
and  by  the  lucky  windfall  of  the  address 
of  the  French  chamber  of  deputies,  to 

J>rove  tliat  other  countries  were  suffering 
ike  this  from  an  excess  of  production. 
Some  of  the  kingdoms  of  Asia  were  also 
severely  distressed,  and  might  have  been 
brought  forward  had  the?  suited  the  pur- 
poses of  the  noble  earl :  but  their  distress 
was  occasioned  by  the  too  large  drauehts 
made  by  the  government  upon  the  indus- 
try of  the  people.  Such  was  precisely  the 
condition  of  Great  Britain.  If  he  under- 
stood the  argument,  it  was  this :— <<  Tax- 
ation is  not  the  cause  of  distress,  because 
it  does  not  produce  cheap  prices,  and  the 
cheapness  of  produce  is  the  occasion  of 
the  existing  sufferings."  The  noble  earl, 
however,  seemed  to  forget  that  taxation 
increased  the  cost  of  raising  the  produce, 
and  that  cost  and  nothing  else,  was  the 
real  cause  of  the  distress.  The  noble  earl 
argued,  that  the  newly-enclosed  lands 
should  not  be  cultivated ;   but  how  hap- 
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pened  it  that  even  the  old  lands  could  not 
now  be  cultivated  ?  They  gave  no  profit, 
and  that  which  for  a  century  had  been  a 
source  of  growing  emolument,  now  paid 
no  rent  jat  all.    The  noble  earl  boasted  of 
the  reductions  of  taxation  alread v  made ; 
but  if  they  had  not  been  made,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  country  to 
have  gone  on.    When  the  noble  earl  said 
that  the  tases  had  been  reduced  to  a 
greater  degree  than  the  country  suffered 
by  an  alteration  of  the  currency,  did  he 
mean  to  deny  that  the  indirect  taxes  of 
the  Excise    had    been    amatingly  ang« 
mented,  within  the  last  twenty  jears? 
Did  not  these  affect  the  cost  of  raising  the 
produce  of   the  soil?     Leather,    soap, 
candles,  tea,  and  malt,  were  all  necessaries, 
and  the  taxes  upon  these  had  all  their 
prejudicial  operation.      Ministers  rested 
upon  three  principles :  first,  that  excessive 
taxation  was  not  the  cause  of  distress; 
next,  that  relief  was  to  be  expected  only 
from  reducing  the  rate  of  interest ;   aba 
thirdly,    that   the    application    of    the 
5,000,000/.  to  the  sinking   fund  would 
reduce  the  rate  of  interest  all  over  the 
kingdom.      Such    were    the     doctrines 
preached  by  ministers,  for  the  last  six 
years— with  occasionaf  varieties  and  tran- 
sient absurdities,  to  be  sure ;  but  still  they 
had  generally  stuck  to  their  text.    One 
of  their  agreeable  varieties  was,  that  a 
superabundant  population  was  the  cause 
of  the  distress ;  out  this  soon  yielded  to  a 
superabundance  of  produce,  and  that  to  a 
superabundance  of  gold.    For  six  years* 
however,    the  three    principles  he  had 
mentioned  had  been  more  or  less  preached 
as  gospel,  and  in  some  instances  they  bad 
been  swallowed  with  as  much  implicit 
faith  as  ministers  could  desire.    Ministe- 
rial pamphlets  and  newspapers,  ministerial 
scribblers  and  runners,  had  long  main* 
tained,  that  taxation  was  no  evil,  and 
caused  no  distress;    and  it  was  a  position 
well  suited  for  the  knaves  who  profited  bj 
it,  and  for  the  fools  who  were  ruined  by  it. 
Even  parliamentary  majorities  had  been 
found  pliant  enough  to  admit  It ;  but  after 
all,  came  the  retd  difficulty,  and  it  was 
this— that  government  had  extracted  tod 
much  from  the  industrious  and  productive 
to  give  it  to  the  idle  and  unproductive. 
So  large  a  portion  of  the  gross  produce  of 
the  land  was  taken  from  those  who  raised 
it,  that  a  sufficient  remuneration  for  them 
was  not  left  behind.    Perhaps,  the  nobfe 
earl  might  contend,  that  tnere  was  too 
much  capital ; .  and  he  could,  undoubtedly. 
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find  it  very  easy  to  drive  the  capital  out  | 
of  the  country.  Such  were  the  glorious 
absurdities  of  this  new  school  of  political 
economy!  It  might  not  be  difficult  to 
reduce  the  country  even  to  a  worse  con- 
dition than  at  present ;  but  even  if  the 
produce  were  diminished,  and  the  capital 
expelled,  hereafter  they  might  both  be 
restored,  and  then  the  evils  now  cotn- 
plained  of  would  be  renewed.  The  great 
objection  to  taxation  was,  that  it  was  a 
bar  to  all  future  improvement:  it  pre- 
vented capital  from  returning  a  fair  profit, 
and  industry  from  obtaining  its  reward. 
To  be  sure,  the  doctrine  of  to-day  was 
one  of  exceeding  comfort ;  nothing  need 
be  done  but  to  take  away  a  great  part  of 
the  produce,  and  all  would  be  right :  that 
was  the  scheme,  the  remedy,  the  unfailing 
resource  of  the  minister  of  finance,  who 
might  well  pride  himself  upon  taking  away 
what  was  not  of  the  slightest  utility. 
This  was  one  of  the  delusions  attempted 
Xo  be  practised  upon  public  credulity.— 
The  noble  earl  had  next  told  the  House- 
that  it  must  look  to  the  effect  of  natural 
causes,  and  to  Providence.  But,  who 
were  they  that  gave  this  advice?  The 
very  men,  who  for  twenty  years,  had  been 
counteracting  the  effects  of  natural  causes, 
and  resisting  the  beneficent  operations  of 
Providence.  Their  excessive  taxation 
had  reduced  this  country  to  the  condition 
of  one  with  a  bad  climate  and  a  wretched 
soil ;  and  yet  they  had  the  face  to  come 
to  parliament  and  say,  "  look  to  nature 
and  Providence  for  a  remedy!''  From 
Providence  a  remedy  might  come,  but 
assuredly  it  would  never  come  from 
ministers.  Ihe  noble  earl  expressed 
great  satisfaction  at  the  large  surplus  of 
5,000,000;.  for  the  sinking  ^nd ;  but  he 
could  not  give  a  stronger  argument  than 
this  surplus,  in  favour  of  diminishing  taxa- 
tion. The  noble  earl  could  not  hear  of 
reductions  in  the  establishments  beyond 
half  a  million ;  but  elsewhere,  as  appeared 
by  the  newspapers,  it  had  been  clearly 
made  out,  that  if  the  establishments  were 
brought  down  to  the  scale  of  1792,  not 
less  than  5,500,000/.  might  be  saved. 
Thus,  with  the  5,000,000^  now  proposed 
to  be  added  to  the  sinking  fund,  a  sub- 
stantial relief  might  be  given,  in  the  shape 
of  not  less  than  10,000,00M.  of  taxes 
annually.  Having  spent  nine-tenths  of 
liis  life  in  imposmg  taxes,  the  noble  earl 
Aow  stood  up  in  his  place  to  preach  a  sink- 
jng  fund  and  economy  to  accomplish  it. 
A  first  lord  of  the  Treasury,  was  by 


nature  of  his  office  a  spendthrift,  and  he 
was  out  of  his  element  when  he  spoke  of 
economy.  After  impoline  heavy  taxes, 
he  proposed  to  make  thehurthen  a  little 
more  ojpjiressive,  as  he  contended,  for  the 
sake  of  lighteniog  the  load:  he  only  re- 
quired time,  patience,  and  money,  and  he 
would  make  every  body  rich,  contented, 
and  happy.  He  (lord  K.)  felt  by  no 
means  sure,  that  the  real  purpose  of  devot- 
ing five  millions  to  the  sinking  fund,  was 
to  reduce  the  debt.  What  security  was 
there,  that  it  might  not  be  applied  to  sub« 
sidize  foreign  powers,  and  to  enable  the 
ministry  to  use  high  sounding  language  to 
them  as  to  our  national  wealth  and  pros- 
perity? Such  language  would  be  much 
more  becoming  after  some  part  of  the 
weight  of  taxation  had  been  removed. 
He  would  only  trouble  the  House  with 
one  point  more,  and  that  related  to  the 
4<,000,0002.  to  be  given  to  parbhes.  At 
first,  the  noble  earl  seemed  to  feel  no 
possible  objection  to  this  project;  but, 
after  a  little  consideration,  it  turned  out 
that  there  was  one  slight  obstacle  to  it— 
namely,  that  it  was  impracticable.  The 
conclusion  was,  that  as  it  could  not  be 
advanced  to  parishes,  it  ought  to  be  lent 
for  the  purpose  of  jobbing  m  the  funds. 
The  present  was  most  undoubtedly  a 
period  of  more  than  ordinary  distress, 
confined  not  merely  to  the  property  of 
agriculturists,  but  extending  to  their  per- 
sonal and  mental  feelings.  So  extreme 
was  that  distress — so  urgent  did  the 
necessity  appear  for  terminating  it— that 
he  thought  even  strong  or  violent  measures 
were  justifiable  in  the  attempt  to  attain 
that  object. 

Lord  Eilenborough  could  not  attribute 
the  existing  distress  to  an  excess  of  cul- 
tivation, as  that  had  rather  diminished 
than  increased  within  the  last  few  years. 
In  his  opinion,  it  was  the  great  excess  of 
produce  last  year,  combined  with  the 
effect  of  the  change  in  the  currency, 
which  had  created  the  fall  in  price,  to 
which  the  distress  was  owing.  He  agreed 
with  the  noble  marquis,  that  the  great 
taxation  under  which  the  country  labour- 
ed, contributed  to  the  distress  of  the 
farmer  as  a  grower;  but  he  could  not 
agree  with  him  that  the  diminution  of 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  5,000,000^.  would 
afford  him  any  sensible  relief.  If  it  were 
given  as  a  direct 'bounty  upon  wheat,  it 
could  only  raise  the  price  about  5s.  per 
quarter.  Besides,  If  the  taxes  were  re- 
movedj  the  benefit  of  that  removal  would 
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Mt  be  felt  for  a  considerabfe  time;  owing 
to  eombinetions  t^thedfsfidrantage  of  the 
conatinier.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that 
parliament  ought  to  direct  its  attention 
either  to  lessening  the  supply,  or  increas- 
ing the  demand,  m  order  to  prevent  rhe 
existing  glut  in  the  market.  In  smaller 
states  a  measure  had  sometimes  been  ad- 
vantageously adopted  by  the  government 
for  this  purpose:  it  was,  to  buy  up  grain 
when  the  price  was  low,  and  to  sell  it 
again*  when  the  price  was  improved.  This 
effect  was  generally  prednced  by  eorn- 
nerehants  who  speculated  in  grain ;  but 
if  the  evidence  before  tlie  agricultural 
committee  were  correct,t  ^^  capital'  of 
those  merchants  was  now  locked  up  in 
the  foreign  com  warehouses.  He  did  not 
mean  to  recommend  such  a  course  by 
ffovernment  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
Sot  the  present  was  a  period  of  pecuKar 
dffficntty  andi  distress :  the  capital  of  the 
flnrmer  was  gradually  reduced,  and  the 
iDdepeadence  of  the-  agricultural  interest 
greatly  invaded  and  injured.  An  occ»- 
aionri  sally  of  ill  humour,  on  account  of 
the  conduct  of  parliament,  had  frequently 
before  been  exhibited  by  those  persons 
who  had  beea  labooring  under  distress; 
bot  that  transient  fetlinf^  of  dissatisfac- 
tion was  BOW  changed  to  one  of  a  per- 
manent and  settled  character.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary that  some  extraordinary  measure, 
not  perhaps  justified  by  the  ordiimry  prin^ 
cSp\e9  of  pofitical  economy,  shoulu  be 
adopted,  in  order  to  remove  the  present 
distress,  and  with  it  the  feeling  of  hos-> 
tSf ty  which  it  engendered.  He  was  diff^ 
posed  to  agree  with  the  noble  ead  oppo- 
site, that  more  benefit  would  ultimately 
arise  from  the  maintenance  of  a  sfnking 
Ibnd  than  from  the  reduction  of  taxation ; 
yet  he  thought  the  attention  of  the  go- 
vernment ought  not  to  be  exclusively 
confined  to  measures  of  prospective  and 
remote  relief,  but  that  the  energies  of 
their  understandings  should  be  directed 
to  the  task  of  devising  some  plan  for 
efibcting  immediate  relief.  I 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  disclaimed 
any  intention  of  entering  into  those 
depths  of  political  economy,  into  which 
his  predecessors  in  the  debate  had'  wan- 
dnered.  He  must,  however,  declare  his 
dissent  from  those  who  attributed'  to  the 
operation  of  taxation  the  distressed' state 
of  the  agricultural  interests.  That  they 
were  m  a  state  of  distress,  it  did  not  need 
any  one  at  that  thne  of  day  to  tetf  them. 
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But,  waefhis  the  first  time  that  particular 
interests  of  the  country  had  been  in  a 
suffering   condition,  arising  out  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  ?    Did  their 
lordiihips  not  all  recollect,  chat  the  same 
pressure  which  now  bore  upon  the  agri- 
cultural interest    had,  a  few  years  ago^ 
weighed  upon  the  commercial  and  manu*- 
facturing  interests.  Could  they  forget  that 
upon  that  occasion  the  distress  which  pre- 
vailed was  attributed  to  the  same  causes 
to  which  the  present  embarrassment  was 
assigned,  and  that  the  only  remedy  then', 
as  at  present,  was  proposes  to  be  found 
in  a  reduction  of  taxation,  and  a  reform 
of  parliament?  Thank  God  !  the  effect  of 
that  remedy  had  not  been  tried  ;  and  yet, 
what  was  now  the  situation  of  the  com^ 
aneretal  interest  of  thie  eoantry  ?  He  wai 
happy  to  say  it  was  prosperous  almost 
beyond  example.    He  madle  this  declara- 
tion upon  in&rmation  which  be  had  re- 
cently received  lirom  some  of  the  prfbcipal 
maaufaeturing  districts.    Whenever  dis^ 
tresi  had  prevailed  at  any  former  period, 
it  had  alwaya  escited  the  same  clamour, 
been  referred^  for  ite  oriein  to  the  same 
causes,  and  been  proposed  to  be  removed 
by  the  same  remedies.    Those  remedies, 
however,  had  not  been  applied,  but  th^ 
distress  had  removed  itself.    If  he  were 
called  upon  to  state  die  causes  of  the 
distress  which  at  present  pressed  upon 
agricuhure,  he  should  say  that  one  of  the 
causes,  in  addition  to  those  laid  down  by 
the  noble  earl'  at  the  head  of  the  govern^ 
ment  was,  the  large  quantity  of  poor  land 
which  God  had  never  intended  should 
produce   wheat,  that  had  been  brought 
mto  cultivation,  in  consequence  of  the 
high  prices  which  agricuittxraf  produce 
obtained  durmg  the  war,  but  which,  being 
necessarily  cultivated'  at  greater  expense 
than  land  of  a  better  quality,  did  not  now 
return  an  adequate  remuneration  to  its 
occupiers.     Another  source  of  the  pre- 
sent distressed  state  of  agriculture,  and 
wliich  he  regretted  the  noble  eari  had 
not  touched  upon,  was  the  poor-laws.     It 
was  impossible  that  the   country  could 
ever  be  relieved  from  the  burthens  which 
hung  around  itrnedr,  uiHil  some  measure 
rfHmld  be  resorted  to,  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  restoring  the  poor  to  the 
situation  in  which  they  fhrmeHy  stood ; 
namely,  that  of  earning  their  own  breads 
instead  of  living  on  the  country  as  an*- 
nuttants ;  and  Im  trusted  that  an  hoo.  and 
learned  gentleman  (MV.  Scarlett)  wbonik 
he  had  not  the  hoooor  toknow^  biit  wh» 
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bad  laat  session  introduced  a  measure  oo 
tbis  subject  in  another  place,  would  con- 
tinue to  direct  bis  attention  to  the  attain* 
ment  of  this  higblv  desirable  object. — 
He  now  came  to  tne  means  by  which  it 
was  proposed  to  remove  the  difficulties 
attending  the  present   situation    of  the 
country.    The  noble  marauis  near  him 
had  proposed  a  reduction  or  taxation  as  a 
means  of  relief.    If,  however,  the  argu- 
ment of  the  noble  marcpis,  that  taxation* 
was  the    cause    of   distress,  were  well 
founded,  it  would  apply  not  alone  to  the 
agricultural  interest,   but   to  the   com- 
mercial   interest    also.     The   weight    of 
taxation  pressed  equally  on   all  classes. 
How,  then,  could  taxation  grind  the  far- 
mer into  dust — to  adopt  an  expression 
which  had  been  recently  used — and  per- 
mit the  merchant  and  tradesman  to  raise 
their  heads?     His  noble  kinsman  had 
stated^  that  the  taxes  on  salt,  tallow,  soap, 
and  some  other  necessary  articles  of  con- 
sumption, pressed  heavily  upon  the  farmer, 
and  prevented  him  from  deriving  any  re- 
muneration from  the  produce  of  his  land. 
He  denied  that  proposition.     If  it  were 
true,  that  the  weight  of  the  tax  affected 
the  consumption,    that  which  paid  the 
highest  tax  would  be  least  used,  and  vice 
versS,    But  it  would  be  found,  that  the 
contrary  was  the  case,  and  that,  as  in  the 
instance  of  salt  and  wrought  iron,  that 
which  paid  the  highest  tax  was  the  least 


used.  The  price  of  consumption  had  not 
yet  reached  the  price  of  production ;  and 
until  that  was  the  case,  no  material  relief 
could  be  felt  by  the  agriculturist.  But 
with  regard  to  the  existing  agricultural 
distress,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  taxation  had  no  material  effect  upon 
it.  To  illustrate  this,  he  would  suppose 
the  case  of  a  farm  of  400  acres,  at  two 
guineas   an  acre,   as  to  the  amount  of 

{produce.  He  supposed  200  acres  to  be 
aid  out  as  grass  land,  134  acres  as  beans, 
spring  corn,  fallows,  &c.,  and  the  remain- 
ing 66  acres  wheat  land.  *  These  66  acres 
would  produce  198  quarters,  whlch^ 
valued  at  3/.  a  quarter,  would  amount  to 
594/.  With  a  farm  thus  productive, 
supposing  the  farmer's  family  to  consist 
of  himself,  wife,  one  woman  servant,  and 
three  men  servants,  they  would  consume 
fifteen  quarters  of  malt,  the  tax  on  which 
amounted  to  12/.  155.  Making  a  fair 
calculation  of  the  quantity  of  articles  of 
every  other  desenption  which  such  a 
family  would  consume,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  total  amount  of  taxes  paid  to  the 
Crown  was  33/.  2s.  Of  the  amount  of 
indirect  taxes,  which  depended  on  the 
price  of  labour,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  get 
at,  but  the  best  way  would  be  to  take  all 
the  taxes  which  might  be  considered  to 
fall  on  land,  and  throw  them  back  to  the 
farmer.  By  these  calculations*  it  would 
appear,  that  the  farmer  upon  the  esta- 


*  The  following  are  the  calculations  referred  to  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham : 

No.  1. — Estimate  of  Taxation  paid  by  a  Fanner  renting  400  Acres— Himself,  his  Wife,  one 

Woman  Servant,  and  three  Men  Servants  in  Family. 


Antdet. 


Malt 

Hops    

Salt 

Leather  for  Shoes    •  •  • 

Do.  for  harness 

Tea ^ 

Sugar   

Soap 

Candles    ....••*.... 

Brandy    

Rum 

Gin 

Wearing  apparel  •  •  •  *  • 

Biding  Horse 

Groom ••• 

Windows  •...•# 


Qnaatlty  oODMUiied. 


15  Quarters  •• 

60  lb 

5  cwt. 

121b 

30lb 

lOlb  ..7«««-« 
521b  ••6d.«.. 
72lb*-8d»-.« 
721b -.71^.  •• 
1  Gallon    •  • .  • 

1  ditto  

4ditto 


Total  Cost. 


£.    s.  d. 

30     0  0 

3     0  0 

8  10  0 

2     4  0 


Bate  of  Duty. 


3  10 
1     6 


^ 


1 
1 
9 


2 
2 
1 
1 
2 


8 
5 
5 

0 

4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


New  Rate. 

2«.  \\d,  per  bushel. 

2d.  per  lb. 

30«.  per  cwt. 

dd.  per  lb. 

3d.  per  lb. 

100  per  cent. 

100  per  cent. 

^\a,  per  lb. 

Id.  per  lb. 

12«.  7\d.  per  gallon. 

lOi.  4ia.  per  do. 

Is.  4id.  per  do. 


Total  Tfex. 


£.   f. 

12  15 
0  10 
7  10 
0     3 


0 
1 


7 

15 


0  13 
0  19 
0  6 
0  12 
0  10 

0  10 

1  0 

2  17 
0  10 
2     2 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 

4i 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 


VOL.  VI. 


3  B 


Farmer's  Taxes    33    2    0 
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blishment,  and  with  the  labourers  tlierein 

mentioned,  paid  annually  to  government, 

direct  and  indirect,  taxes  to  the  amount 

of  39/.  6s,  6id, — That  (without  fractions) 

the  whole  of  the  farmer's  taxes  bear  the 

proportion  of  Is.  ^.  in  the  pound  on  the 

value  of  his  wheat ;  or  4f.  in  each  quarter 

of  wheat.     In  other  words,  that  the  value 

of  the  quarter  of  wheat,  instead  of  being 

3^,  would  be  3/.  4«.,  supposing  every  tax 

repealed,   to  which  the  farmer  and  his 

labourers  paid  either  directly  or  indirectly 

to  the  Crown ;  and,  consequently,  that  the 

farmercouldonlybebypossibilitythegainer 

of  4^.  per  quarter  on  his  wheat,  supposing 

the  faith  of  the  country  was  broken  to  the 

public  creditor,  and  the  country  thereby 

placed  in  the  situation  of  national  b^Ink- 

ruptcy ;  the  taxes  affecting  his  farm  being 

about  one-Bfteenth   part  of   the  wheat 

produced,  or  9/.  165.  6d,  per  cent  on  the 

rent  of  his  farm,  at  90s,  per  acre.     Wat 

it  for  such  an  object  that  public  credit 
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was  to  be  annihilated^  Was  that  such  a 
necessity  as  \fi  induce  a  measure  of  so 
much  injustice  as  the  abandonment  of  the 
good  faith  of  the  country  towards  the 
public  creditor?  Could  such  a  charge 
^*run  the  farmer  down,"  as  his  noble 
kinsman  supposed?  The  remedy  for  the 
evil  which  the  farmer  endured,  in  hia 
opinion,  was  for  the  proprietors  of  land 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  manufacturer 
In  his  conduct  towards  his  labourers  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  to  prevent  the 
farmer  from  sinking,  by  making  the  prices 
of  consumption  come  down  to  the  prices 
of  produce.  Nothing  could  be  done  for 
the  farmer  unless  the  landlords  met  the 
difficulties  of  the  times,  and  imitated  the 
example  of  the  manufacturers,  when  the 
working  manufacturers  were  similarly 
distressed.  At  all  events,  he  hoped  that 
parliament  would  not  adopt  any  measures 
inconsistent  with  the  permanent  interests 
of  the  country ;  that  they  would  not,  af^er 


No.  2. — Estimate  of  Taxation  on  the  Labourers  required  to  cultivate  a  Farm  of  400  Acres,  half 

Grass,  half  Arable. 


Kttmbcr  of  laboorer*. 


3  in  the  house. 

1  married,  with  wife 

and  child. 


2  Labourers  •  •  •  • 
Single  meu 


•  •  •  • 


2  Boys 


Artiolet. 


Leather 

leather 
Candles 
Salt  ..- 
Soap • • • 
Tea  •  •  • 
Sugar  •  ■ 
Ale   •... 


Leather 
Salt  ... 
Soap • • • 
Ale  ... 
Leather 
Soap • • - 
Salt  ... 


Qnanaty  c«MUiimed. 


24 lb  6  pair  shoes. 


•  •  •  • 


lOlb  4  pair  •- 

20lb....7M. 
52lb. . •  .Sfii.  .... 
13lb. . • 'Brf.  • • . • 
54  lb*  •  •  •Ts.  •••.•. 
1 3 1 D  • .  •  •  Qd.  •  •  • . 
ti  pint  per  day 
home-brewed  . . 
161b  4  pair  shoes.. 
261b  at  3id. 
131b  at  Sd, 
365  qaarts 
12  lb  4  pair 
6ilb  at  8£r. 
6|lb  at  Zid 


.... 


.  • .  •  • . 


Total  Coit. 


£.     8. 

3  12 


1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 


18 
12 
16 

8 
18 

6 


2  8 
0     8 

0  8 

1  10 
0  4 
0     2 


d, 
0 

0 
6 
3 
8 
6 
6 


0 

li 
8 

0 
4 
0 


lUle  of  Dnt  J. 


3J.  per  lb. 

3d.  per  lb. 
Id.  per  lb. 
3\d.  per  lb. 
3}(/.  per  lb. 
100  per  cent. 

100  per  cent. 

• 

\d.  per  pint. 
3<2.  per  lb. 
3^.  per  lb. 
Zid.  per  lb. 
Id.  per  quart. 
3rf.  per  lb. 
3i(L  per  lb. 
3\d,  per  lb. 


Total  Tax. 


£.    f.    d, 

0    6    0 


0  2 
0  1 
0  14 
0  3 
0  19 

0  3 

1  2 
0  4 
0     7 

0  3 

1  10 
0  3 
0  1 
0     1 


Total  Tax  on  Labourers 
Add  the  amount  of  No.  1 


6 

8 
1 

6f 
3 

3 

9J 
O 

5 

0 
9 
9 


Total  Taxes  paid  by  the  Farmer 


6  4  7 

33  2  0 

■  'p      ■ 

39  6  7 


No.  3.— ^Estimated  Produce  of  Wheat  grown  on  a  Farm  of  400  Acres,  half  Grass,  half  AlAble. 

Grass 200  Acres. 

Beans,  Spring  Com,  Fallows,  &c..  134    do. 
Wheat    66    do. 

.  400  Acres. 

Produce  of  66  Acres  at  3  Quarters  per  Acre,  198  Quarters. 
Value  of  ditto  ....  at  3L  per  Quarter,  594/. 
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having  pursued  a  steady  course  for  so 
long  a  tiine»  now  stop  ^hotft,  and  consent 
to  sacriBce  solid  benefits  for  the  attain- 
ment of  temporary  security.  If  they  did, 
it  might  then  be  indeed  said,  that  they 
bad  sold  their  birth-right  for  a  mess  uf 
pottage. 

Lord  Dacre  thought  that  the  opinions 
entertained  by  the  noble  duke  were 
calculated  to  produce  greater  delusion 
tlian  any  of  the  doctrines  which  he  had 
reprobated,  and  to  excite  a  larger  measure 
of  discontent  than  that  which  at  present 
pervaded  the  country.  The  noble  duke, 
like  other  noble  lords  who  had  spoken 
that  night,  had  stated  his  opinion,  that 
the  distress  which  at  present  pressed  upon 
the  agricultural  interest  depended  on  tem- 
porary causes,  and  that  the  farmer  might 
expect  an  increased  price  for  his  produce. 
He  could  not  conceive  what  had  led  noble 
lords  to  that  conclusion.  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  there  was  a  glut  of  corn  on 
the  continent,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  non-importa- 
tion of  agricultural  produce  into  this  coun* 
try.  The  noble  earl  opposite  had  alluded 
to  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the 
country,  and  had  stated  that  the  increase 
amounted  to  4,000,000  since  1801.  He 
(Lord  D.)  was  of  opinion  that  the  in- 
creased produce  of  corn  was  more  than 
adequate  to  the  increased  consumption. 
It  was  necessary  to  consider  what  caused 
the  present  low  price  of  corn.  He  could 
see  no  reason  why  the  price  of  agricul* 
taral  produce  should  be  higher  now  than 
it  was  in  1791*'  Setting  aside  the  varia- 
tions occasioned  by  the  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  the  circulating  medium,  and 
increased  or  decreased  supply,  corn  must 
always  obtain  the  same  average  price. 
The  natural  price  of  corn  must  depend  on 
the  existing  quantity  of  the  circulating 
medium  by  which  commodities  were  re- 
presented. He  was  not  aware  that  there 
was  any  material  difference  between  the 
quantity  of  the  circulating  medium  afloat 
now,  and  that  which  was  afloat  in  1791. 
He  found  it  stated  on  an  authority  which 
the  noble  earl  would  not  feel  inclined 
dispute  that  the  circulating  medium 
1791  consisted  of  80,000.000/.  of  Bank 
paper  and  8,000,000  of  guineas.  The 
number  of  sovereigns  at  present  in  cir- 
polation  amounted  to  about  seven  or  eight 
millions.  The  amount  of  Bank  paper  now 
ifi  circulation  he  bad  not  been  able  to 
ascertain,  but  he  could  not  conclude  it 
waa  greater  than  b  1 79 1 .    To  deal  fairly, 
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however,  he  ought  to  state  that  he  was 
also  unable  to  calculate  the  power  of  the 
circulating  medium  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, because  its  power  depended  not 
only  on  its  numerical  quantity,  but  also 
on  the  velocity  of  its  operation.  But, 
assuming  the  velocity  of  the  circulating 
medium  to  be  indefinitely  great,  their 
lordships  would  perceive  that  it  must  pro- 
duce an  infinite  effect  upon  the  reduction 
of  prices ;  and,  therefore,  he  saw  no  reason 
to  conclude  that  the  present  low  price  of 
corn  was  the  effect  of  superabundant  sup- 
ply. For  his  own  part,  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  coun- 
try was  no  more  than  sufficient  to  meet 
the  increased  consumption.  The  country 
would  be  deceived  if  it  were  to  believe 
that  high  prices  were  to  be  expected,  and 
that  the  present  low  prices  were  to  be 
attributed  to  over-production.  In  support 
of  that  proposition,  he  might  be  allowed 
to  show  that  two  articles  which  had  not 
increased  in  quantity  had  nevertheless  de- 
creased in  price  in  proportion  to  the  fall 
in  the  value  of  corn.  The  articles  to 
which  he  alluded  were  copse  wood  for 
firing,  and  skins.  Those  articles,  without 
being  increased  in  quantity,  had  dech'nt'd 
in  price  in  exactly  the  same  proportion  as 
corn.  The  cause  to  which  he  attributed 
this  effect,  was  the  diminution .  of  the 
quantity  of  the  circulating  medium. 
Parliament  having  rejected  the  proposi- 
tions  of  his  late  friend,  Mr.  Horner,  and 
agreed  to  a  resolution,  declaring  that  a 
pound  note  and  a  guinea  were'  of  equal 
value,  though  the  public  debt  went  on 
increasing  rapidly,  and  upon  the  return  to 
cash  payments,  the  country  found  itself 
loaded  with  increased  taxation  to  the 
amount  of  30,000.000/.  as  compared  with 
the  year  1791.  He  did  not  intend  upon 
the  present  occasion  to  offer  any  farther 
observations  upon  the  effect  which  had 
been  produced  by  the  recent  change  in. 
the  amount  of  the  currency.  He  wished, 
however,  not  to  be  understood  in  any 
thing  he  had  said,  to  have  implied  a  wisli 
again  to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
amount  of  the  circulating  medium.  At 
the  sanie  time,  he  was  willing  to  use 
every  exertion  to  relieve  the  agriculturists 
from  the  burthens  by  which  they  were 
exclusively  borne  down  and  oppressed. 
He  could  not,  as  the  noble  duke  had 
done,  consider  the  agricultural  interest 
as  standing  in  precisely  the  same  situation 
as  the  manufacturing  interest,  and,  there- 
fore, he.  would  not  advise  the  advance 
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of  a  loan  to  the  former,  which  had  in 
many  cases  been  made  with  great  advan« 
tage  to  the  latter.  The  manufacturers 
could  always,  if  there  were  any  demand 
at  all  for  their  produce,  force  up  its  price 
by  suspending  their  manufactures.  They 
could  lay  by  their  machinery,  until  they 
could  obtain  a  price  corresponding  to 
their  expectation.  Not  so  the  agricul- 
turist. If  the  price  of  his  produce  did 
not  satisfy  him,  he  could  not  suspend  the 
operation  of  his  machinery,  which  was 
man.  He  was  bound  by  laws — by  the 
poor-laws,  which  peculiarly  pressed  upon 
nim,  to  maintain  the  population  of  the 
country,  no  matter  to  what  extent  it 
might  be  thrown  upon  him  for  support. 
He  could  not  tell  the  poor  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  relieve  them,  because  the 
produce  of  the  soil  would  not  sell  at  a 
sufficiently  liigh  price.  From  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  (Lord  D.)  concluded, 
that  the  advance  of  a  loan  whiph  had 
often  afforded  great  advantages  to  th^ 
manufacturer,  would  not  be  attended  with 
any  benefit  to  the  agriculturist. — ^In  the 
view  which  be  took  of  the  subject,  he  did 
not  think  that  the  late  abundant  harvest 
had  had  any  share  in  producing  the  re- 
duction which  had  taken  place  in  the 
price  of  corn.  Although  the  late  harvest 
nad  been  great  in  quantity  it  wi^  bad  in 
quality ;  and  it  might,  therefore,  be  taken 
as  no  more  than  an  average  year.  But 
if  the  last  harvest  had  been  as  good  in 
quality  as  it  had  been  abundant  in  quan- 
tity, the  price  of  wheat  would  not  now 
have  been  more  than  4«.  a  bushel.  He 
thought  it  was  deceiving  the  agriculturist 
to  hold  out  to  him  the  expectation  of 
returning  high  prices.  The  farmer  must 
look  for  relief  through  a  reduction  of  the 
expenditure.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  contended  that  taxation  was  the  cause 
of  low  prices,  but  he  concurred  in  what 
his  noble  friend  near  him  (lord  King)  had 
stated  the  other  day ;  namely— that  tax- 
ation compelled  the  farmer  to  bring  his 
produce  prematurely  to  market.  The 
corn  thus  forced  into  the  market  would 
not,  however,  have  the  effect  of  lowering 
the  price  of  the  article,  because  it  would 
fall  into  the  hands  of  rich  speculators, 
whb  would,  by  retaining  large  quantities 
of  grain  in  their  possession,  have  it  in 
their  power  to  raise  its  general  price. 
Taxes  prevented  the  agriculturist  from 
producing,  at  a  low  cost,  that  which  he 
was  compelled  to  sell  at  a  low  price.  It 
was  impossible  for  the  farmer  to  continue 
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to  pay  at  a  dear  rate  for  Jabouri  and  to 
sell  cheap  corn.  To-  afford  him  relief, 
parliament  must  either  raise  the  price  of 
his  produce,  which  it  was  out  of  its  power 
to  do,  or  diminish  the  cost  of  its  produc* 
tion,  which  was  fully  within  the  scope  of 
its  capability.  He  would  not  follow  the 
noble  duke  in  the  calculations  which  he 
had  submitted  to  the  House ;  but  he 
could  assure  that  noble  duke,  that  he  hud 
documents  in  his  possession  by  which  he 
could  plainly  show,  that  the  malt,  soap, 
and  one  or  two  other  taxes  that  pressed 
most  heavily  on  the  agriculturist,  amount- 
ed to  at  least  S«.  6^.  per  acre  on  arable 
land.  The  amount  of  the  taxes  proper  to 
be  reduced,  in  order  to  meet  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  agriculturist,  would  not,  in 
amount,  exceed  the  present  savings,  and 
the  surplus  fund,  which  had  been  so  much 
expatiated  upon  by  the  noble  earl  oppo- 
site. Indirect  taxation — he  meant  tnat 
system  of  taxation  which  operated  on  the 
price  of  leather,  salt,  and  other  neces- 
saries of  life— was  felt  most  particularly 
on  the  pauper  portion  of  the  people. 
Indirect  taxation  was  that  which  required 
alleviation  most  pressingly.  It  was  that 
burthen  which,  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
the  people  must  be  speedily  relieved 
from,  as  far  as  that  relief  could  possibly 
be  granted.  But  respecting  this  matter, 
it  was  unnecessary  that  he  should  trespass 
on  the  time  of  the  House ;  because  his 
noble  friend  (the  marquis  of  Lansdownl 
had  opened  it  to  their  lordships,  in  a  speech 
which  he  was  sure  would  not  easily  be 
erased  from  the  minds  of  those  who  had 
heard  him.  As  other  opportunities  would 
speedily  occur  of  discussing  the  topics 
connected  with  the  present  question,  he 
would  not  any  longer  occupy  the  time  of 
their  lordships.  He  had  felt  anxious  to 
say  thus  much,  lest  it  should  by  any  ac- 
cident be  supposed  that  their  lordships 
held  out  to  the  agriculturists  any  delusive 
hope,  that  increased  prices  would  in  them- 
selves prove  a  sufficient  remedy  for  exist- 
ing distresses.  He  was  perfect ly  con- 
vinced, that  the  only  remedy  which  could 
In  applied  to  the  multiplied  evils  under 
which  the  agricultural  interest  was  labour- 
ing, and  the  only  remedy  which  their 
lordships  would  conscientiously  concur  in 
holding  forth  as  really  effectual,  was  re- 
duced taxation,  and  consequently  alleviap 
tion  of  the  charge  of  production. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  said,  that 
his  calculations  were  not  meant  to  apply 
to  the  general  question  of  taxation,  as  it 
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had  been  put  in  issue,  bu^t  only  to  the 
question  of  its  effect  on  agricultural  pro- 
duce under  particular  circumstances. 

The  Earl  of  Uarrawby  contended,  that 
the  existing  distress  was  mainly  owing  to 
excessive  production.    In  the  years  1818 
and  1819,  no  less  than  2|500,000  quarters 
of  corn  were  brought  into  the  market. 
The  harvests  of  the  years  1819,  1820  and 
18^1,  were  beyond  all  proportion  more 
productive  than  those  of  several  years 
preceding.    If  their  lordships  added  to 
these  facts  the  increased  importation  of 
corn  during  the  same  period  from  Ireland, 
they  would  find  that  there  was  abundant 
reason  .for  the  present  distress.    But,  be- 
yond all  this,  another  powerful  cause  was 
to  be  traced  to  the  diminution  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  circulating  medium  of 
the  country,  owing  to  our  return  to  cash 
payments.    Enough,  he  trusted,  had  been 
said,  and  particularly  by  a  noble  duke  to 
whom  the  House  was  so  much  indebted 
for  the  clear    and  able  demonstrations 
which  he  had  afforded  of  his  propositions 
-•enough  had  been  said  to  remove  that 
fatal  delusion   which  had  been  with  so 
much  industry,  propagated  through  the 
country;    namely,   that  taxes  were  the 
cause  of  low  prices.    The  contrary  was 
the  fact ;  although  no  man  in  his  senses 
would  attempt,   on  the  other  hand,   to 
deny  that,  to  a  certain  extent,   taxation 
must  be  an  aggravation  of  any  public 
distress  of  a  nature  like  that  which  was 
now  complained  of.    But  it  was  only  to  a 
certain  extent,   as  the  noble  duke  and 
other  noble  lords  had  shown ;  and  it  was 
by  no  means  a  su£Bcient  cause  to  be  ad- 
duced, in  explanation  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  that  distress.    In  answer  to  an 
observation  which  had  fallen  from  a  noble 
lord,    relative  to  the  amount  of  country 
bank    notes    in  circulation   at    different 
periods,  he  would  state,  in  round  numbers 
what  that  amount  was  in  different  years. 
In     1815    the    circulation   of    country 
paper  was  15,000,000/.;   in  1816  it  was 
15,500.000/. ;  in  1817  it  was  16,000,000/. ; 
in  1819  it  was  1 6^ 500,000/. ;   in  1820  it 
had  fallen  to  11,000,000/.,  and  in  1821. 
it  was  no  more  than  7»000,000/.    Their 
lordships  would  also  take  into  considera^ 
tion,_  tnat  latterly  there  had  been  a  very 
considerable  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England.    With 
respect  to  the  distresses  at  present  pre- 
vailing flimong  the  growers  of  corn,  he  did 
think  that  they  had  arisen,   in  a  ^reat 
measure,  out  of  their  own  improvident 


speculations,  and  out  of  their  omission  to 
make  proper  provision,  in  the  time  of 
their  prosperity  and  abundance,  for  that 
day  of  reckoning  and  of  distress  which, 
in  any  exercise  of  human  prudence  or 
foresight,  they  must  have  anticipated. 
As  to  the  sinkmg  fund,  and  the  applica- 
tion to  it  of  the  5,000,000/.  of  surplus  re- 
venue, he  entirely  approved  of  the  mea- 
sures which  had  been  taken.  Whatever 
inroads  had  been  made  upon  the  sinking- 
fund,  he  must  contend,  that,  if  it  were 
broken  down  and  done  away  with  alto- 
gether, public  credit  would  receive  a 
greater  blow,  and  the  national  faith  be  more 
impugned,  than  by  any  other  measure 
that  had  ever  been  adopted. 

Lord  Redesdale  said,  he  had  taken  the 
opinion  of  several  intelligent  agricultural 
men  of  his  acquaintq|ice,  and  the  result 
of  their  information, '  added  to  that  laid 
before  parliament,  seemed  to  be  decisive 
of  the  truth  of  the  position,  that  every 
farmer  who  was  now  afloat,  on  borrowed 
capital,  or  who  had  raised  money  on 
mortgage,  even  one  half  of  his  capital  on 
the  land  or  otherwise,  must,  without  ex- 
traordinary assistance, be  inevitably  ruined. 
He  agreed  with  the  noble  carl,  that  the 
distress  of  the  agricultural  classes  arose 
from  temporary  causes,  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time,  must  cease,  and 
then  the  agriculturist  would  find  him- 
self restored  to  his  former  level  in  society. 
He  was  old  enough  to  recollect  what 
farming  was  fifly  years  ago ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple which  was  then  applied  to  farming 
was,  that  the  produce  was  divided  by 
thirds;  a  third  went  to  the  landlord  for 
rent,  a  third  to  the  farmer,  and  a  third 
to  pay  the  expense  of  cultivation.  For 
the  last  twenty  years,  this  system  had 
been  completely  changed,  and  the  pro- 
duce was  now,  by  skilful  surveyors, 
divided  into  fifths,  of  which  three-fifths 
went  towards  cultivation,  and  the  remain* 
ing  two-fifths  were  divided  between  the 
landlord  and  the  farmer.  He  thought 
the  situation  of  the  farmer  at  present  like 
that  of  the  gentleman,  who,  being  taken 
alarmingly  ill,  sent  to  collect  various 
physicians  to  a  consultation  upon  the 
nature  of  his  disease  and  its  remedy. 
During  the  consultation,  one  advised  one 
thing,  another  another,  and  the  dissention 
thus  generated  amongst  themselves,  be- 
came at  length  so  boisterous,  that  the 
patient  desired  hia  servant  to  turn  them 
all  out  of  doors,  and  leave  him  to  himselC 
The  story  ran,  that  be  soon  after  per- 
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fectly  recovered:  and  such,  he  verily 
believed,  would  be  tbe  case  with  the 
famer,  if  he  exerted  his  own  judgment^ 
and  rejected  the  counsels  of  those  who 
were  more  ignorant  of  his  condition  than 
be  was  himself. 
The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 
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Wednesday,  Feb.  21. 

Hawkers,  Pedlars,  and  Hacknet 
Coaches*]  Mr.  Hume  believedi  that  no 
opposition  would  be  made  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  papers  for  which  he  was  about 
to  move.  Although  the  manner  of  grant- 
ing hackney-coach  and  hawkers  and 
pedlar*s  licenses  might  in  itself  be  consi- 
dered a  matter  of  small  importance,  yet 
be  was  anxious  to  bring  the  subject  before 
tbe  House,  because  it  would  appear  that 
government  had  exhibited  a  great  neglect 
of  economy  in  the  collection  of  that  part 
of  the  revenue.  In  1797,  the  finance 
committee  had  recommended  in  its  report, 
that  the  two  offices  for  licensing  hackney- 
coaches,  and  hawkers  and  pedlars,  should 
be  abolished ;  and  that  the  duties  of  those 
offices  should  be  thenceforth  performed 
by  the  commissioners  of  stamps.  Go- 
vernment did  not,  however^  as  the  com- 
mittee advised,  transfer  the  duties  of  the 
office  for  licensing  hackney-coaches,  and 
that  for  licensing  hawkers  and  pedlars,  to 
the  Stamp-office ;  but  adopted  the  plan 
of  uniting  the  two  offices ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  country  had  been  saddled 
with  an  additional  expense.  The  number 
of  inspectors  had  been  augmented  from 
10  to  29,  each  of  whom  received  a  salary 
of  100/.  a-year.  No  less  than  five  com- 
missioners were  maintained,  under  the 
present  system,  at  salaries  of  300/.  or 
400/.  a  year.  These  commissioners,  he 
was  informed,  attended  in  the  office  only 
one  day  in  the  week ;  and  it  frequently 
happened  that  four  or  five  weeks  elapsed, 
without  \he  commissioners  making  their 
appearance  at  all.  This  would  not  appear 
very  extraordinary,  when  the  House  was 
informed,  that  most  of  the  commissioners 
beld  other  offices,  and  consequently  had 
other  duties  to  perform.  One  of  the 
commissioners  was  colonel  Thornton,  who 
could  not  be  expected  to  devote  much 
time  to  the  subject  of  pedlars'  licenses. 
Another  commissioner  was  Mr.  Willimott, 
the  private  secretary  of  the  earl  of  Liver- 
pool, who  no  doubt  gave  him  sufficient 
"ployment,    A  third  commissioner  was 


Mr.  Jesse^  who  also  held  an  important 
situation  in  the  Board  of  Works.  In  thia 
way  the  public  money  was  expended  on 
persons  who  could  not  perform  the  duties 
which  they  were  paid  to  execute.  The 
whole  revenue  derived  from  these  duties 
last  year  amounted  to  55,734/.  which  was 
collected  at  an  expense  of  9,342/.  or  16  per 
cent.  The  revenue  resulting  from  the 
duty  on  stage-coaches  amounted  last  3pear 
to  256|590/.,  which  was  collected  at  an 
expense  of  6,792/.,  or  about  2\  per  cent. 
The  inspectors  for  the  country,  who  were 
30  in  number,  were  not  posted  in  tbe 
most  populous  districts,  where  their 
services  would  be  most  require^d;  and 
many  of  them  either  did  not  perform  their 
duty  at  all,  or  executed  it  by  deputy. 
One  of  tbe  inspectors,  who  was  stated  to 
be  resident  in  Coventry,  in  reality  lived 
at  Birmingham.  Another  of  these  officera 
was  insane,  and  had  actually  been  in  that 
state  at  the  time  of  his  appointment.  It 
was  important  that  the  persons  whose 
duty  it  was  to  grant  licenses  should  reside 
in  the  most  populous  parts  of  the  country ; 
but  quite  a  contrary  system  was  pursued. 
At  Sheffield  there  was  no  person  from 
whom  a  license  could  be  obtained ;  whilst 
at  Leek,  an  obscure  village  in  StaiTord- 
shire,  there  were  two.  The  hon.  member 
then  mentioned  several  other  instances  in 
which  the  principal  towns  in  different 
counties  were  destitute  of  the  convenience 
of  a  resident  licenser,  whilst  it  was  en- 
joyed by  comparatively  small  places.  All 
this  improper  arrangement  would  be  re- 
medied if  the  power  of  granting  licenses 
were  vested  in  the  commissioners  of 
stamps.  He  knew  that  in  1797»  when  it 
had  been  proposed  to  abolish  the  office 
for  licensing  the  hackney-coaches,  it  was 
objected,  tliat  it  was  an  office  not  only  of 
revenue,  but  of  police,  in  which  latter 
character  it  could  not  be  dispensed  with. 
He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  objection 
could  not  now  apply.  The  very  fact  of 
the  commissioners  meeting  but  once  a 
week  would  preclude  the  public  from  de- 
riving any  benefit  from  the  office  as  a 
police  tribunal.  The  hon.  member  con- 
cluded with  moving  for  an  account  of  the 
establishment  of  the  hackney-coach  and 
the  pedlars'  and  hawkers'  licensing  office, 
stating  the  numbers  and  names  of  ihe 
persons  employed,  by  whom  appointed, 
and  the  security  they  had  given  for  their 
offices ;  and  also  the  names  of  the  other 
offices  (if  any)  which  they  might  hold. 
Mi*.  Lusfiington  said,  he  bad  no  objcc- 
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lion  to  the  prodaction  of  the  returns 
moTed  for ;  but,  when  the  hoo.  member 
was  bringing  forward  his  charges,  he 
ought  in  fairness  to  have  stated  that 
the  revenue  derived  from  tl>e  granting  of 
licenses  last  year  was  greater  than  at  any 
former  period.  That  circumstance  was 
to  be  attributed  to  the  improved  manner 
in  which  the  establishment  was  conducted. 
He  could  not  agree  to  any  measure  which 
pro}>osed  to  abolish  the  offices  of  com- 
missioners of  hackney  coaches,  whose 
services  were  most  beneficial  to  the  public. 
The  commissioners  had  to  control  about 
3,000  persons,  who  were  not  of  the 
most  manageable  description — ^he  meant 
hackney-coachmen;  and  their  govern- 
ment of  that  body  was  much  more  ^cient 
than  any  that  could  be  exercised  by  per<- 
aons  whose  attention  was  not  exclusively 
devot^  to  that  object.  The  subject  had 
been  repeatedly  under  the  coitisideration 
of  parliament,  who  had  uniformly  deter- 
mined not  to  derange  the  present  system. 
After  a  short  conversation,  the  motion 
was  agreed  to. 

Ilchester  Gaol — Mn.  Hunt.]  Sir 
i?.  Wilson  Presented  a  petition  from  1,500 
inhabitants  of  Greenoclc  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Hunt.  The  petitioners  considered  the 
punishment  which  had  been  inflicted  upon 
that  gentleman  as  levelled  at  the  man  and 
not  at  the  oflence ;  and  when  they  found 
chat  this  sentence  had  been  aggravated 
by  the  regulations  of  the  magistrates  of 
tne  county  gaol  in  which  he  was  confined^ 
they  could  not  forbear  expressing  to  the 
House  their  opinion  on  the  subject.  Sir 
Charles  Bampfylde,  the  late  sheniF  of 
Somersetshire,  had  considered  the  regu- 
lations in  question  as  so  harsh,  with  respect 
to  Mr,  Hunt,  that  be  had  suspended 
them :  but  on  his  goins  out  of  office  they 
were  renewed.  It  might  be  a  very  proper 
question  to  ask,  why  those  regulations 
had  been  renewed,  and  why  Mn  Hunt 

!   had  been  exp<»ied  to  unnecessary  severity  ? 

'  why  he  should  be  condemned  to  pass  two 
years'and  a  half  of  his  life  in  a  pestilential 
gaol,  and  supplied  with  water  tainted 
with  the  most  loathsome  impurity?  This 
severity  was  exercised  too,  after  be  had 
exposed  the  atrocities  committed  in  that 
gaol,  and  had  afforded  government  an  op- 

.    portiinity  of  correcting  them.    He  really* 

'  thought  that  if  ministers  had  either  gene- 
rosity or  justice,  th^  would  grant  Mr. 
Hunt  an  unconditional  release;  or,  at 
least  lemove  him  to  a  prison  hn  which  his 
sufferings  would  be  somewhat  mitigated. 


Mr.  Warre  said,   he  understood  thai 
Mr.  Hunt  had  been  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  felons  of  the  jail.    No  person  waa 
allowed  to  see  him  but  in  the  common 
room;    and  Mr.  Hunt  hod  refused  to  go 
there.    The  only  persons  allowed  admis- 
sion to  him,    except  in  this  room,    were 
an  attorney,  a  surgeon,  and  a  physiciao* 
A  distinction  ought  to  be  drawn  between 
criminals  and  those  who  were  confined  for 
political  offences.     The  gaol  of  Ilchester, 
he  believed,    stood  upon  the  bank  of  a 
river ;  and  there  was  a  small  aperture  in 
the  wall   of  Mr.   Hunt's  cell,    a    little 
elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
It  was  here  that  his  son,  by  taking  a  boat 
on  the  river,  was  enabled  to  communicate 
with  his  father  through  the  aperture;  and 
thus  only  could  he  obtain  that  communi- 
cation.   He  (Mr.  W.)  wished  that  this 
were  otherwise ;  for  it  was  always  a  mis^ 
fortune  to  a  government,  if  a  person  con* 
fined  for  a  political  offence  should  come 
from  his  prison  hailed  by  the  people  aa 
a  martyr. 

Mr.  Dickinson  said,  he  had  already 
stated  that,  when  he  saw  the  rules  in 
question,  he  thought  they  pressed  too 
severely  upon  Mr.  Hunt,  ana  had  men- 
tioned the  circumstance  to  Mr.  Justice 
Best,  who,  however,  returned  the  rules 
without  any  alteration.  He  feared,  that 
as  they  were  now  signed  by  the  judges, 
they  became  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
prison,  and  could  not  be  altered. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that,  in  Ihs  conscience, 
he  believed  the  conduct  of  the  Soooerset- 
shir^  magistrates  to  have  been  unequalled^ 
The  other  evening  an  hon.  baronet  had 
taken  upon  hunself  to  say,  that  according 
to  the  information  he  had  received,  Mr. 
Hunt  was  not  in  solitary  confinement* 
He  now  held  in  his  hand  an  affidavit  of  a 
surgeon  and  of  Mr.  Hnnt*fl  son  that  ne 
one  was  allowed  to  see  him.  A  letter  had 
been  sent  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county  to 
Mr.  Hunt,  stating  that  he  believed  the 
court  had  not  intended  to  inflict  solitary 
imprisonment  upon  him  ;  and  regretting 
tliat  as  the  rules  of  the  prison  had  been 
signed  by  the  judges,  be  had  not  thtf 
power  to  relieve  him.  It  had  been  said 
that  the  magistrates  were  net  te  blame* 
He  wished  any  one  who  said  this,  worid 
read  the  report  of  the  commissionerB  ap* 
pointed  to  examine  the  stale  of  this  gaof* 
The  commissioners  staled  the  dungeon  in 
which  Mr.  Hunt  was  confined  tel^dark, 
damp,  and  unventilated,  and  that  the 
water  which  he  was  -eoaipeUed  to  drink 
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was  filtered  through  the  commoa  sewers 
of  the  prison/  In  every  page  of  that  re- 
port there  were  instances  of  the  grossest 
neglect  and  oppression :  hand-bolts  of 
ten  pounds  weight  were  put  round  the 
wrists  of  prisoners ;  and  it  was  declared 
by  an  individual,  who  had  by  way  of  ex- 
periment placed  them  on  his  own  wrists 
for  a  minute,  that  they  produced  the  most 
acute  pain  even  withm  that  time.  Not- 
withstanding all  he  had  heard,  he  was 
convinced  the  magistrates  could  not  free 
themselves  from  blame.  It  was  impossible 
that  the  matter  could  rest  here.  No  man 
was  more  alive  to  the  advantages  which  this 
country  possessed  in  the  services  of  an 
unpaid  magistracy ;  but  surely  it  would 
not  be  maintained,  that,  because  so  much 
benefit  was  derived  from  their  exertions, 
we  were  to  overlook  any  evil  which  might 
arise  firom  their  negligence*  He  did  not 
know  whether  any  criminal  proceedings 
were  to  be  instituted  against  any  of  the 
parties,  but  his  own  opinion  was,  that 
strong  grounds  existed  for  such  a  step  on 
the  present  occasion.  With  respect  to 
the  charge  of  an  hon.  member,  that  he 
(Mr.  Hume)  had  declined  his  assistance 
in  this  affiur,  he  could  assure  him,  that 
be  felt  no  disinclination  to  receive  assist- 
ance or  information  connected  with  his 
duties  in  that  House,  from  him  or  any 
respectable  quarter.  The  hon.  member 
then  mentioned  a  case  where  he  had  had 
an  offer  of  assistance  on  the  subject 
of  Irish  tithes,  from  an  individual  of  the 
name  of  Mills,  who,  after  having  given 
him  some  documents  on  the  subject, 
made  a  charge  of  25/.  for  his  trouble. 
This  he  had  refused  to  pay,  alleging  that 
he  had  made  no  engagement  of  the  kind ; 
and  that  he  would  give  nothing,  unless 
the  person  demanding  it  could  prove  him- 
■elf  entitled  to  it— for  it  was  a  rule  with 
bim  not  to  receive  information  from  any 
person  who  save  that  information  for 
payment.  If  be  did  pay  money  for  re- 
ceiving information  he  should  be  taunted 
on  every  occasion,  even  more  than  he 
was  at  present ;  but  he  would  not  give 
25/.  nor  one  shilling  for  any  information 
of  the  kind. 

Sir  T.  LeMridge  did  not,  even  now, 
believe  that  Mr.  Hunt  was  in  solitary 
confinement.  He  understood  it  to  be 
that  sort  of  confinement  which  rendered 
it  impossible  for  a  prisoner  to  hold  any 
communication  with  any  person  whatever. 
If  that  was  tlie  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
|he  situation  of  Mr.  Hunt  was  very  dif- 
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ferent  from  solitary  confinement  The 
petition  complained  that  Mr.  Hunt  was 
ill  treated ;  it  that  were  the  case,  the  ma- 
gistrates were  not  in  fault.  It  was  not 
their  fault  that  he  was  confined  in  a  gaol 
which  had  bad  regulations.  He  regretted 
some  things  which  were  stated  in  the  re- 
port. Some  of  the  circumstances  were 
of  a  nature  that  must  excite  the  indigna- 
tion of  those  who  heard  them.  'Hiey 
were,  he  trusted,  such  as  would  never 
occur  again  in  this  country.  In  bringing 
such  transactions  to  light,  no  doubt  great 
good  would  be  accomplished.  He  was 
satisfied  to  let  the  blame  rest  where  it 
ought;  but  he  could  not  admit  that  it 
rested  with  the  magistrates. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Tayhr  said,  that  from  the 
view  which  he  took  of  the  case,  he  did 
not  think  the  magistrates  free  from  blame* 
If  they  had  done  their  duty  they  would 
not  have  waited  for  anv  commissfon  to 
detect  and  remedy  such  abuses.  They 
should  have  attended,  as  was  their  duty» 
to  the  comforts  and  convenience  of  the 
prisoners,  and  have  seen  that  they  were 
properly  supplied  with  provisions,  and 
were  not  exposed  to  injury  from  cold 
and  damp  air.  He  had  visited  several 
gaols,  and  far  from  acquitting  the  visiting 
magistrates  of  this  gaol,  he  concurred  in 
every  word  that  was  said  by  the  hon, 
member  for  Aberdeen.  Seeing  a  right 
hon.  secretary  (Peel)  in  his  place,  be 
trusted  that  such  steps  would  be  taken  on 
this  subject  as  would  let  the  magistrates 
know  that  the  eye  of  the  government  was 
upon  them ;  and  that  they  could  not  with 
impunity  be  guilty  of  such  negligence- 
Mr.  Bennei  said,  the  hon.  baronet  ap- 
peared to  think  that  nothing  was  solitary 
confinement  but  four  walls  and  the  receiv- 
ing of  food  through  a  wicket.  That, 
however,  was  but  a  degree  of  solitary  con- 
finement: and  if  a  man  were  told  he  must 
submit  to  insult,  or  remain  within  his  cell, 
it  was  not  too  much  to  call  that  also  a  de- 
gree of  solitary  confinement.  He  ven- 
tured to  say  that,  except  at  Ilcbester» 
there  was  no  prison  in  which  a  man  con- 
fined for  a  political  offence  was  compelled 
to  associate  with  felons,  or  submit  to  soli- 
tary confinement.  This,  however,  had 
been  accomplished  at  Ilchester  by  the  re- 
gulations of  these  magistrates,  confirmed 
by  the  order  of  Mr.  Justice  Best.  He 
wished  for  the  production  of  these  regu- 
lations, in  order  that  it  might  be  seen 
whether  he  was  borne  out  in  his  opinion 
Uiat  they  were  the  most  arbitrary  «Dd 
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crael  that  could  be  devised.  The  fact 
was»  that  no  written  rule  of  the  prison 
had  been  acted  upon  until  the  other  day. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  address 
the  Crown  to  remove  these  magistrates 
from  office.  They  had  neglected  their 
•duty,  and  be  strongly  suspected  they  had 
done  so  criminally.  There  was  a  case  re- 
ferred to  by  the  report,  in  which  it  ap- 
peared that  a  poor  woman,  with  her  infant 
in  her  arms,  had  been  confined,  in  a  sea- 
son of  severe  frost  and  snow,  within  a  cell 
in  which,  for  two  days,  she  was  allowed 
no  fire.  Her  food  was  nothing  but  bread, 
and  cold  water  from  a  bucket :  her  milk 
failed  her,  and  the  health  of  the  infant  at 
her  breast  suffered  in  consequence.  All 
comment  upon  these,  facts  was  unneces- 
sary. They  must  strike  every  feeling 
man  with  horror ;  yet  this  he  contended 
had  been  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the 
magistrates.  It  was  them  that  he  blamed, 
and  not  their  miserable  tool  the  gaoler,  or 
his  underling;  and  if  he  had  the  power  to 
dismiss  them,  they  should  never  discharge 
another  magisterial  office  as  long  as  they 
lived. 

Mr.  Dickinson  said,  that  the  visiting 
magistrates  had  discharged  both  the  sur- 
geon and  gaoler  before  the  commission 
entered  on  the  inquiry;  and  stated  that 
all  the  recommendations  of  the  commis- 
sioners, save  that  of  building  a  new  gaol, 
would  be  attended  to. 

Mr.  Lennard  said,  the  magistrates  had 
done  nothing  until  the  abuses  in  question 
had  been  broueht  under  the  notice  of 
parliament.  He  fully  agreed  that  great 
suspicion  attached  to  their  conduct.  He 
could  not  vouch  for  the  fact ;  but  it  had 
been  published  and  not  contradicted,  that 
one  of  the  magistrates,  on  occasion  of  the 
late  inquiry,  had  been  heard  to  sa^,  «  We 
must  defend  our  gaoler.**  Yet  this  gaoler 
was  a  wretch  discharged  from  the  hulks, 
a  defrauder  of  the  miserable  objects 
placed  within  his  power,  and  altogether 
as  infamous  in  character  as  he  was  orutal 


in  conduct. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Civil  Offices  Pension  Bill.3    Mr. 
Creevey  rose  and  said  :* — Mr.  Speaker ;  I 


in  the  year  1817,  and  which  is  entitled, 
"  An  Act  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  re-. 
compense  the  services  of  persons  hold- 
ing, or  who  have  held,  certain  high  and 
efficient  civil  offices."     This  act,  I  appre- 
hend, Mr.  Speaker,  is  little  understood  by 
this  House,  and  still  less  by  the  country  ; 
and  yet  it  is  an  act  as  injurious  to  the' in- 
terests as  it  is  insulting  to  the  feelings  ot 
the  people.    Let  me  add,  too,  that  it  is 
utterly  subversive  of  both  the  principles 
and  the  practice  of  the  monarchy.    Al- 
though i  was  a  member  of  this  House, 
when  the  act  in  question  was  passed,  I 
was  not  then  in  England,  otherwise  my 
vote  would  undoubtedly  have  been  given 
with  those  who  opposed  the  bill..    As, 
however,  it  is  understood  this  act  has  been 
lately  brought  into  operation  for  the  first 
time,  the  present  appears  a  very  fit  occa- 
sion for  a  revision  of  it ;  the  Af|ieral  cir« 
cumstances  too  of  the  times  give  a  great 
additional  importance  to  the  subject. 

The  title  of  the  act,  as  I  have  observed, 
is  **  An  Act  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  re- 
compense the  services  of  persons  holding, 
or  who  have  held,  certain  high  and  effici- 
ent civil  offices.*'    But  there  never  was 
a  title  more  destitute  of  all  foundation  in 
truth.    His  majesty,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  no 
more  to  do  with  this  act  than  you.  Sir, 
or  myself;  except,  indeed,  as  b^ing  the 
instrument  of  his  own  servants.     The  act 
may  be  truly  said  to  be,  an  act  to  incor- 
porate the  dealers  and  traders  in  politics, 
in  this  country,  into  a  company  or  cor- 
poration, under  the  firm  or  title  of  high 
and  efficient  public  men,  or  high  and  effi- 
cient   public   pensioners;  and  with    the 
same  precise  and  methodical  division  of 
the  profits  of  the  concern,  that  always 
takes  place  in  any  other  trading  bqdy. 
The  sum  of  42,000/.  per  annum,  charged 
in  perpetuity  upon  the  consolidated  fund, 
is  the  joint  stock  of  the  company  created 
by  this  act ;  and  which,  by  the  provisions 
of  the  charter,  is  divided  according   to 
classes  in  the  following  manner  :—.Tiie 
first  class,  consisting  of  the  first  lord  of 
the  Treasury,   the    three   secretaries  of 
state,  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  are  to 
be  each  entitled  to  S^OOO/.  per  annum,  for 


rise  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  I  have    life,  provided  the  time  of  their  respective 


given,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  before 
the  consideration  of  the  House  and  the 
public  an  act  of  parliament,  which  passed 

^  *  From  the  original  edition,  printed  by 
tfidgway,  Piccadilly. 
VOL.  VI. 


services  in  office  shall  have  amounted  to 
two  years  altogether ;  whether  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  or  by  patch -work,  by  the 
piece  or  the  job;  and  then,  as  if  this  term 
of  two  years'  service  was  too  severe  a 
condition  to  be  imposed  upon  the  first 
3  C 
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and  most  distiitguifthed  elast,  anoither 
pension  of  SfiOOL  per  nnmim  is  given  to 
them  without  any  limitation  at  all ;  and 
ehoQgh  the  period  of  service  may  not  have 
CJtceeded  tvro  days,  or  even  two  minates. 
These,  then,  are  the  provisions  for  the  first 
class,  seven  pensions  of  S,000/.  per  annum 
each  for  six  persons.  The  second  class 
comprises  the  chief  secretary  for  Ireland 
and  the  secretary  at  war,  and  provides 
three  pensions  of  2,000/.  per  annum  each 
for  such  persons  as  shall  have  held  these 
two  offices  for  five  years.  The  third  class 
consists  of  the  joint  secretaries  of  the 
Treasury  and  first  secretary  of  the  Admi- 
ralty ;  and  for  such  persons  as  have  held 
the^e  offices  for  five  years,  six  pensions  of 
1,500/.  per  annam  each  are  provided. 
Tlie  fourth  class  includes  the  under  secre- 
taries of  skate,  the  clerk  of  the  Ordnance, 
and  the  second  secretary  of  the  Admiralty;' 
and  after  ten  years'  service  in  these  offices, 
six  pensions  of  1,000/.  each  are  given  to 
such  persons  as  have  held  them.  These 
are  the  provisions  of  this  memorable  act. 
I  need  scarcely  observe  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that,  from  the  earliest  period  oF 
our  history  to  the  year  1817i  the  kings  and 
queens  of  England  have  been  allowed  tl]e 
privilege  of  discovering  for  themselves  the 
meritorioul  services  of  their  servants  or 
subjects,  and  in  the  same  way  they  have 
been  uniformly  recognised  as  the  estab- 
folished  fountains  of  all  honours  and  re- 
wards ;  if,  indeed,  the  services  of  a  subject 
have  been  so  distinguished,  that  the  means 
of  the  Crown  were  inadequate  to  render 
him  a  corresponding  recompense,  then  it 
has  been  the  practice  of  the  sovereign  to 
apply  to  this  House  for  its  co-operation ; 
and  here,  again,  the  House  has  been  al- 
lowed likewise  to  have  an  opinion  of  its 
own,  before  it  gave  away  the  money  of  its 
constituents,  fiut  these  antiquated  no- 
tions, Mr.  Speaker,  are  all  utterly  ex- 
ploded by  this  bill,  both  the  king  and  the 
parliament  are  now  saved  all  farther 
trouble  upon  this  subject ;  merit  in  public 
men  is  settled  for  the  first  time,  and  once 
fbrall  by  act  of  parliament,  and  a  monopoly 
of  the  article  is  vested  by  this  bill  in  that 
corporation  of  high  and  efficient  public 
men  who  are  the  objects  of  it.  His  ma- 
jesty, as  I  observed  before,  has  nothing  in 
truth  to  do  with  this  bill ;  he  cannot  alter 
or  vary  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  com- 
pany's charter,  nor  can  he  travel  out  of  it. 
He  cannot,  for  instance,  grant  pensions 
of  3,000/.,  or  2,000/.,  or  1,500/.  per  annum, 
XQ  any  other  subjecu  m  his  dominions 
lian  those  who  are  specified  in  the  bill. 


By  the  civil  list  act  of  1782,  c.  82,  his 
majesty  is  precluded  from  granting  to  any 
other  subject  than  a  member  of  the  royal 
family  a  pension  exceeding  the  sum  of 
1,200/.  per  annum ;  and  by  the  same  act, 
the  sum  total  which  the  royal  bounty  can 
dispense  in  pensions  amongst  the  whole  of 
the  nation,  is  limited  to,  90,000/.  per 
annum.  By  the  bill  in  question,  the  se- 
cretaries to  the  Treasury  even  are  provided 
with  pensions  exceeding  in  amount  what 
the  Crown  has  the  power  to  bestow ;  and 
this  compact  corporation  of  high  and  effi- 
cient public  men  have  divided  amongst 
themselves  a  sum  of  42,000/.  per  annum, 
being  nearly  half  of  what  the  sovereign  is 
permitted  by  law  to  grant  amongst  the 
whole  of  his  subjects.  The  king's  sign 
manual,  I  admit,  is  necessary  to  give  a 
perfect  title  to  these  pensions,  but  this  is 
all;  and  as  the  hiKh  and  efficient  pen- 
sioners are  themselves  the  confidential 
advisers  of  the  Crown,  there  will  be  little 
difficulty  on  this  subject.  I  confess,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  all  these  circumstances,  I 
think  it  would  have  been  a  more  manly- 
course  in  this  corporation,  a  proceeding 
too,  less  Insulting  and  degrading  to  the 
sovereign,  to  have  set  up  a  seal  of  their 
own,  rather  than  have  given  his  majesty 
the  trouble  of  applying  his  sign  manual ; 
or  if  his  majesty  s  name  must  be  intro- 
duced by  them  into  this  bill,  then  I  think 
its  title  ought  to  have  been,  **  An  act  Co 
enable  his  Majesty  to  act  as  Secretary  to 
his  own  Servants.**  Having  stated  the 
substance,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  this  extraor- 
dinary bill,  I  proceed.  Sir,  to  trace  Its 
origin  and  history.  Upon  examining  the 
Journals  of  this  House,  for  the  year  1817, 
I  find  this  bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Davis  Gilbert,  Mr.  Bankes,  and 
the  viscount  Castlereagh ;  and  I  further 
find,  that  those  two  gentlemen,  and  the 
noble  lord,  were  members  of  a  select 
committee,  which  was  appointed  in  that 
session,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  exa- 
mining the  public  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  Kingdom,  and  more  particu- 
larly for  examining  what  reduction  could 
be  efiected  in  the  latter,  without  detriment 
to  the  public  service ;  and,  lastly,  I  per- 
ceive, that  the  bill  In  question  was  recom- 
mended in  the  very  first  report  from  th^t 
finance  committee.  To  a  superficial  ob* 
server,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  certainly  does  tiot 
appear  the  most  obvious  mode  of  dimU 
nishing  the  public  expenditure  to  create  a 
perpetual  charge  upon  the  people  •  of ^ 
42,000/.  per  annum,  to  be  divided  io  ^eti- 
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^ions ;  nor  does  U  appear  a  very  decent 
proceeding,  that  amongst  those,  who  re- 
commended or  created  those  pensionsi 
are  to  be  found  the  very  persons  who  are 
eventually  to  enjoy  them.  But  this  Housot 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  privileged  place ;  thing? 
may  be  done  here,  which  would  never  be 
thought  of  in  any  other  assembly  in  Eng- 
land. As,  however,  this  corporation  of 
high  and  efficient  public  men  has  frankly 
and  boldly  asserted,  in  the  preamble  to 
their  charter,  their  undoubted  right  to 
these  pensions,  and  has  stated  at  the  same 
time  the  grounds  upon  which  such  rights 
are  founded,  let  us  examine  their  title 
upon  their  own  showing.  The  preamble 
to  their  act  runs  thus:  <<  Whereas  the 
abolition  and  regulation  of  various  offices 
will  deprive  the  Crown  of  part  of  the 
means  by  which  his  majesty  has  been  hi- 
therto enabled  to  recoropenAe  the  services 
ofpersons  holding  high  and  efficient  civil 
offices,  it  is  expedient  and  necessary,  and 
consistent  with  sound  policy  and  proper 
economy,  that  other  means  sliould  be  af- 
forded his  majesty,  of  recompensing,  &c., 
&c." 

It  is  here  necessary  for  me  to  state, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  seven  or  eight  bills, 
having  for  their  object  the  abolition  and 
regulation  of  difterent  offices,  were 
brought  into  this  House  at  the  same  time, 
and  by  the  same  persons  who  introduced 
the  Peosion  bill ;  and  as  these  bills  consti- 
tute the  foundation  and  justification  of  the 
Pension  bill,  I  must  beg  the  House  to  ac- 
company me  in  going  through  them  one 
by  one.  I  must  request,  too,  in  a  parti- 
cular manner,  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Corfe  Castle,  who  is  consi- 
dered, in  truth,  the  author  of  all  those 
bills,  and  that  he  will  do  me  the  favour  to 
Qorrect  me,  if  I  am  guilty  of  any  inaccu- 
racy or  mis-statement  upon  this  occasion. 
It  is  at  all  tifties  a  practice  as  unjust  as  it 
is  unwise,  to  overstate  any  question;  but 
with  so  strong  a  one  as  I  have  at  present 
to  deal  with,  it  would  be  quite  unpardon- 
able to  do  so. 

The  first  act,  then,  that  I  begin  with, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  57th  Geo.  3rd,  c.  6O9 
the  jtitle  of  which  is  **  An  Act  to  regulate 
certain  offices  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
in  England  ;*'  and  it  enacts,  that  from  and 
after,  and  upon  the  termination  respec* 
tively  of  the  present  existing  interests  in 
the  undermentioned  offices,  viz,  the  king's 
remembrancer,  clerk  of  the  pleas,  clerk 
of^the  pipe,  controller  of  the  pipe,  mar- 
shal 1^  foreign  apposer,  purveyor,  and  re- 


ceiver general  of  green  wax ;  lord  treasur 
rer*s  remembrancer,  clerk  of  foreign  es- 
treatSy  clerk  of  the  Nichills,  controller  ok 
first  fruits,  and  in  the  Alienation  office 
three  commissioners,  the  receiver-gefiersl, 
two  entering  clerks,  master  in  Chancery, 
and  the  solicitor  of  the  exchequer,  the 
duties  tliereof,  respectively,  shall  be  disr 
charged  by  the  officers  appointed  to  hold 
the  same  in  person,  ana  not  by  deputy* 
And  the  act  further  provides,  that  upon 
all  future  vacancies  in  such  offices,  the 
lord  high  treasurer,  or  the  commissioners 
of  his  majesty's  Treasury,  are  to  regiJate 
the  duties  as  well  as  the  emoluments  of 
such  offices,  and  to  appoint  proper  persons 
to  fill  the  same ;  the  fees  now  payable  to 
such  officers  being  to  be  applied  in  pay- 
ment of  future  salaries ;  and  if  any  balance 
of  such  fees  shall  remain,  after  payment 
of  such  salaries,  the  same  is  to  m^ke  par( 
of  the  consolidated  fund.  This,  Mr« 
Speaker,  is  the  first  of  those  acts  of 
reform,  for  which  we  have  been  called 
upon  to  pay  in  return  42,000/.  per  annum, 
in  perpetuity,  to  be  divided  amongst  ouc 
high  and  efficient  public  men.  And  what, 
let  me  ask,  is  tne  extraordinary  favour 
done  the  public,  in  having  the  duties  of 
these  offices  performed  by  the  persons 
who  enjoy  the  profits  of  tliem  ?  Why 
should  it  not  be  so?  Why,  indeed,  are 
we  to  wait  till  all  the  existing  holders  ,of 
these  offices  ^re  ^ead,  before  so  obvious  a 
regulation  is  to  be  put  in  practice  ?  And 
above  all^  let  our  high  and  efficient  pu^* 
lie  men  explain  to  us,  where  ^e  are  to 
discover  **  the  necessity  and  expediency 
and  sound  policy,  and  proper  economy" 
of  giying  them  immediately  and  from 
hence  forth  42,000^  in  perpetuity,  as  the 
purchase  of  an  act,  which  is  naerely  a 
prospective  act  of  regulation,  which  only 
transfers  the  patronage  over  a  certain 
number  of  offices  from  the  Crown  to  the 
Treasury,  and  which  even  records  the 
doubt  entertained  by  its  own  authors, 
whether  in  point  of  economy,  any  ajl-> 
vantage  at  all  is  to  bo  derived  from  it  to 
the  public. 

The  next  act,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  57th 
Geo.  drd,  c.  61,  the  title  ^  which  is,  "  An 
Act  ^o  abolish  tlie  offices  of  .the  wardens, 
chief  justices,  and  justices  in  Eyre,  north 
and  south  of  Trent,''  and  its  preamble 
runs  thus :  <*  Whereaf  the  office  of  war* 
den,  chief  justice,  and  justice  in  Eyre,  of 
his  majesty's  forests,  chases,  parks,  and 
warrens  north  of  Trent,  and  M^ .office  of 
wardeni  chief  justice,  aiid  justice  in  Eyre, 
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of  his  majestv^s  forests,  chases,  parks,  and 
warrens  south  of  Trent,  are  offices  of  con- 
siderable emolument;  and  by  reason  of 
disforesting  of  many  of  the  great  forests, 
and  enclosing  of  others  of  such  forests, 
and  the  regulations  which  have  from  time 
to  time  been  made  relative  to  the  land  re- 
venues of  the  Crown,  the  efficient  duties 
of  the  said  offices  have  in  a  great  measure 
ceased,  and  it  is  therefore  expedient,  that 
such  offices  should,  upon  the  termination 
of  the  present  existing  interests  therein  be 
abolished/'  and  the  same  offices,  subject 
to  such  conditions,  are  abolished  accord- 
ingly.   Now  I  apprehend,  Mr.  Speaker, 
upon  the  case  thus  stated  by  the  ^eam- 
ble  to  this  act  itself,  the  only  doubt  which 
reasonable  men  can  entertain  is,  whether 
the  public  ought  to  forego  the  advantage 
of  this  projected  reform  during  the  lives 
of  Mr.  Villars  and  Mr.  Grenvilfe,  the  pre- 
sent holders  of  these  sinecures,  or  whe- 
ther these  offices  ought  not  to  be  abolish- 
ed forthwith.  Our  high  and  efficient  pub- 
lic men,  it  seems,  have  very  different  views 
upon  such  subjects ;  they  are  always  for 
the  public  postponing  their  claims  to  those 
of  the  sinecure  men;  their  attention  to 
the  latter  is  as  uniform  as  it  is  unbound- 
ed ;  in  each  of  these  reform  bills  we  shall 
see.  Sir,  that  they  always  approach  the 
sinecure  men  with  a  kind  of  apology,  and 
an  assurance  at  starting,  that  nothing  is 
father  from  their  intention  than  to  make 
the  slightest   encroachment   upon   their 
property.      When,   however,  the  same 
htgh  and  efficient  public  men  come  with 
their  own  claims  for  pensions,  waiting,  or 
postponement  of  claims,  is  the  last  thing 
that  occurs  to  them;  in  their  view,  the 
public  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  support 
both  the  sinecure  man  and  the  pensioner, 
and  both  at  the  same  time.    Witness,  Sir, 
the  occasion  I  am  now  referring  to.   Two 
sinecures  of  2,000/.  each  per  annum  are 
to  be  abolished  upon  the  deaths  of  Mr. 
Villars  and  Mr.  Grenville;    and  for  the 
purpose  of  indemnifying  our  public  men 
for  this  prospective  contingent  loss  to  the 
trade  of  politicians,  a  fund  of  42,000^  per 
annum  is  created  for  them  in  perpetuity, 
at  the  expense  of  the  public,  and  with  im« 
mediate  possession.   Let  me  observe,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  place,  that  the  ground 
upob  which  there  is  so  strong  and  univer- 
sal a  feeling  in  this  country  'a|;ainst  the 
existence  of  all  sinecure  offices  is,  that,  in 
truth,  such  sinecures  are  neither  more  nor 
less  than  so  many  pensions.     What  then 
are  the  people  to  think,  when  they  are 


made  to  purchase  and  pay  for  these  sine- 
cures by  corresponding  penftions,  greater 
in  amount,  and  perpetual  in  duration? 
This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  perfectly  new 
principle,  it  is  the  first  time  it  has^made 
Its  appearance  in  the  Statute  Book.  I 
shall  have  occasion  presently  to  show,  it 
is  in  direct  opposision  t(i  all  former  pre- 
cedents on  such  subjects ;  and  so  be  it  al* 
ways  remembered  in  future,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  this  modern  improvement  to 
that  committee  of  finance,  which  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  specific  purpose  of  dimi- 
nishing the  public  burthens,  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  useless  offices. 

The  third  act  of  reform,  Mr.  Speaker^ 
from  this  finance  committee  of  1817,  is 
the  57  Geo.  Srd,  c.  62 ;  and  the  title  of  it 
is,  "  An  Act  to  abolish  certain  offices, 
and  to  regulate  certain  other  offices  in 
Ireland.'*     This  act  enacts,  that,  from  and 
after    the    termination     of  the    present 
existing  interests  therein,  the  offices  of 
surveyor-general    of  the    Crown    lands^ 
keeper  of  records    in   the  Birmingham 
Tower  at  Dublin,  keeper  of  the  records 
of  parliament,  clerk  of  the  paper  office, 
accountant  to  the  board  of  general  offi- 
cers, secretary  to  the  said  board,  cor- 
rector  and   supervisor  of  his  majesty's 
printing  press,  compiler  of  the  Dublin 
Gazette,  master  of  the  revels,  seneschal 
of  his  majesty's  manors,  accountant-gene* 
ral,  supervisor  of  accounts  in  the  barrack 
department,  barrack-master  of  the  royal 
barracks,  shall  be  wholly  abolished.    And 
it  is  farther  enacted  by  the  same  act, 
that  the  offices  of  clerk  of  the  council, 
muster-master*general,  pratique  roaster  of 
the  port  of  Dublin,  storekeeper  of  the 
customs  in  the  said  port,  shall,  after  the 
termhiation    of    the    existing    interestg 
therein,  be  executed  in  person,  and  not  by 
deputy ;  and  thus  the  patronage  over  these 
latter  offices  is  transferred  upon  future 
vacancies  from  the  Crown  to  the  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  the  lords  com- 
missioners of  the  treasury,  with  the  abso- 
lute discretion  as  to  the  amount  of  future 
salaries,  &c.,  &c ;  and,  by  a  farther  clause 
in  this  act,  the  offices  of  commissioners  of 
the  board  of  works  in  Ireland  are  to  be 
abolished,  subject  always  to  all  existing 
interests  in  the  persons  now  holding  the 
same.    In  remarking  upon  this    act,  I 
wish  very  much  that  our  high  and  effi- 
cient public  men  would  point  out  to  us 
such  of  these  offices  so  to  be  abolished 
prospectively  in  Ireland,  that  the^  would 
nave  condescended  to  fiill :  what  it  is,  in 
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shorty  that  they  have  lost :  because,.  Sir, 
if  it  be  true,  as  I  suspect  it  is,  that  they 
have  taken  to  themselves  42,000^.  per 
annum  in  pefpetuitj,  as  the  compensa- 
tion for  that,  which  it  is  almost  morally 
certain  they  could  never  have  possessed ; 
then  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  they 
have  been  raising  money  for  themselves 
under  false  pretences;  a  practice,  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  in  societies  less  polished 
than  this  is  known  by  the  name  of  swind- 
ling, and  which  here,  I  presume,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  call  pariiamentary  swind- 

litJg- 

The  next  act,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 

finance  committee,  is  the  57  Geo.  Srd,  c. 
6S,  and  the  title  of  it  is,  **  An  Act  to 
regulate  the  Offices  of  the  Clerks  of  the 
Signet  and  Privy  Seal/'  The  provision 
of  this  act  is,  that,  subject  to  the  existing 
interests  in  the  persons  holding  the  offices 
of  the  clerks  of  the  signet  and  privy  seal, 
the  duties  of  the  said  offices  shall  be  per- 
formed in  person,  and  not  by  deputy; 
and  then,  as  in  the  preceding  acts  of  re- 
gulation, the  patronage  over  these  offices 
18  merely  transferred  from  the  Crown  to 
the  Treasury.  This  act  again,  though 
one  of  mere  prospective  regulation  only, 
is  made  one  of  those  claims  upon  us  by 
our  public  men,  and  for  which,  upon  prin- 
ciples of  **  necessity,  and  expediency, 
and  sound  policy,  and  proper  economy," 
we  are  to  papr  them  42,00M.  per  annum 
in  pensions  for  evermore. 

The  next  act  is  the  57  Geo.  Srd,  c. 
64>,  and  the  title  of  which  is,  '<  An  Act 
to  abolish  certain  offices,  and  regulate 
others  in  Scotland."  The  various  pro- 
visions of  this  act  are,  that,  subject  to  the 
existing  interest  in  the  person  holding 
the  office  of  keeper  of  the  great  seal  for 
Scotland,  his  majesty  shall  not  grant  a 
greater  salary  to  the  person  holding  such 
office  than  2000/.  per  annum ;  and  in  like 
manner,  and  so  subject  to  such  existing 
interest  as  aforesaid,  his  majesty  shall 
not  grant  a  greater  salary  to  the  person 
holding  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal  for  Scotland  than  l,200l.  per  annum; 
that,  subject  to  existing  interests  of  the 
persons  holding  the  offices  of  keeper  of 
the  signet  and  lord  register  of  Scotland, 
the  duties  of  keeper  of  the  signet  shall  be 
performed  by  the  lord  register,  and  that 
the  salary  of  the  latter  shall  be  limited 
to  1,200/.  per  annum;  that  every  cashier 
and  receiver-general  of  excise  in  Scot- 
land, thenceforth  to  be  appointed,  shall 
discbarge  the  duties  thereof  in  person. 


and  not  receive  an  higher  salary  thail 
1,00M.  a  year ;  that  persons,  to  be  thence^ 
forth  appointed  to  the  offices  of  knight 
marshal  or  vice  admiral  of  Scotland,  shall 
recdf  e  no  salaries  for  such  offices ;  then 
it  is  farther  enacted,  that  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  existing  interests  in  the 
offices  of  auditor  of  the  exchequer  in 
Scotland,  king's  remembrancer  in  the 
e)tchequer,  lord  treasurer's  remembrancer 
in  the  exchequer,  presenter  of  signatures 
in  the  exchequer,  keeper  of  the  general 
register  of  seisins,  clerk  to  the  admission 
of  notaries,  director  of  chancery,  clerk  of 
the  chancery,  clerk  of  the  court  of  admi- 
ralty, the  dutieasof  the  same  offices  shall 
be  discharged  by  the  persons  appointed 
to  perform  the  same  in  person :  and  then 
follows  the  same  clause  as  in  the  former 
acts,  which  transfers  the  patronage  over 
these  regulated  offices  from  the  Crown 
to  the  Treasury,  and  with  the  same  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  amount  of  future  sala- 
ries ;  and  by  the  following  clause  in  the 
same  act  it  is  enacted,  that  after  the  ter- 
mination of  existing  interests  in  the  fol- 
lowing offices,  videlicet^  one  of  the  clerks 
of  the  pipe  in  Scotland,  clerk  assistant  to 
the  general  surveyors  and  inspectors  of 
taxes,  controller-general  of  the  customs, 
receiver  of  bishops'  rents,  inspector  of 
wheel  carriages,  Gazette  writer,  inspec- 
tor-general of  roads,  all  such  offices  shal^ 
be  thenceforth  abolished.  Upon  this  last 
act,  I  can  only  repeat  the  observation  I 
have  before  made  respecting  the  act  from 
the  finance  committee,  which  relates  to 
Ireland.  Will  our  high  and  efficient 
public  men  have  the  goodness  to  point 
out  to  us  which  of  these  last-mentioned 
offices  in  Scotland,  so  prospectively  abo- 
lished as  aforesaid,  they  would  have  con- 
descended to  fill ;  and  will  they  inform 
us,  why  the  other  offices  in  Scotland  may 
not  be  prospectively  regulated  as  they  are 
by  this  bill,  without  our  paying  42,000/. 
per  annum  in  perpetuity  to  our  high  and 
efficient  public  men,  in  return  for  the 
favour  of  such  regulation  ? 

The  next  act,  Mr.  Speaker,  irom  the 
finance  committee  of  1817,  is  the  57 
Geo.  Srd,  c.  66.  And  I  must  beg  the 
particular  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  this  act,  because  it  is  in  every  re- 
spect  worthy  of  the  quarter  from  whence 
it  comes.  It  is  called,  **  An  Act  to 
amend  an  Act  of  the  twenty-second  Year 
of  his  present  Majesty,  for  suppressing  or 
regulating  certain  offices  therein  men- 
tiooed,  so  far  as.  relates  to  the  Office  of 
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Ibe  Board  of  Tr«de.*'  This  act  of  Ibe 
fweoty-seoond  of  bit  late  roajeaty,  amongsl 
▼arioua  oth^r  office«»  abolisbaa  the  board 
^ trade  altogether;  aod  wbeoy  therefore, 
a  cofDiQiUee  appointed  by  tfaia  Hooae  for 
the  specific  purpoae  tf  reducing  the  pub^ 
lie  expenditurct  by  abolishing  useless 
offices,  brings  a  bill  into  parliament  to 
aoend  that  act,  ooe  mi^bt  reasonably  ex* 
pect,  that  the  ecooomical  provisions  of 
that  act  were  tp  be  still  farther  extended; 
instead  of  which,  j|t  turns  out  to  be  a  bill 
to  repeal  aod  not  to  amend  that  act  i  and 
a  vice  president  of  a  board  of  trade  is 
again  createdf  with  a  aabrf  of  2JXM*  per 
annum.  So  much  for  |bis  economical, 
leforminff,  retrenching  committee  of  £• 
oaoce  of  I817f  and  so  much  for  those 
principles  of  <<  oecessily,  and  expediency, 
and  sound  policy,  and  proper  economy,'' 
upon  which  our  high  aod  efficient  public 
men  claim  to  hf  oi^itWd  to  i^OOO/.  in 
perpetuity,  ia  compensation  for  offices 
which  are  regulated  or  abolislied  by  this 
committee. 

The  next  act,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  tlie  67 
Geo,  3rd,  c.  67;  and  it  is  **  An  Act  to 
r^ulate  certain  offices  in,  and  abolish 
others  in  hW  mi^ty's  mints  in  England 
and  Scotlaad  respectively/'  And  it 
eoactsr  that  the  office  of  warden  of  bis 
majesty's  miot  in  England,  upon  the  ter* 
mipstion  of  the  existing  interest  therein, 
%haii  be  abolidied;  and  that,  afler  the 
termination  of  the  existing  interest  i|i  the 
office  of  controller  of  tt^  mint  in  Hog- 
land,  the  duties  thereof  sUall  be  per- 
formed by  the  person  holdine  the  san^ 
and  not  by  deput;^ ;  that  ibe  oQ^e  of 
governor  of  the  mint  i^  Scotland,  after 
the  termination  of  .existing  i^teresta 
therein,  shall  be  held  by  the  master  of  the 
piint  in  England;  and  that  the  diffore^t 
offices  in  tbe  ipint  in  Scotlaf^d,  ypon  the 
termination  of  existing  interests  therein^ 
shall  be  abolished. 

And,  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am,  fortu- 
nately for  you.  Sir,  and  for  the  House, 
arrived  at  the  last  of  these  economical 
acta  of  the  Economical  Conumittee  of 
Fioan^:^  of  1817,  I  mean  tjbe  57  Geo*  8, 
c.  84.  The  title  of  this  act  13,  "  An  Act 
to  regulate  the  offices  in  hi^  miyeflity'a 
exchequer  in  England  and  Ir^aod  re- 
apectivjely,**  ^nd  its  prewble  runs  |hus: 
**  Whereas  the  offices  of  auditw  and 
tellers  of  hia  majesty's  exchequ^  io 
England  and  Ireland  respectively,  and  of 
clerks  of  the  pells  in  England  and  Ire- 
Igfkd  a^e  offices  wi^h  respect  to  which  it 


is  expedieot  that  a  more  economical  exe- 
cution of  the  duties  thereof  respectiiely, 
after  the  termination  of  the  present  exist- 
ing interests  tl^erein;  should  be  adopted." 
And  ti^en  the  act  ni^kes  a  prospectivie 
transfer  9CCordii9gly  of  their  different 
patant  plac^  frooii  the  Crowp  tQ  the 
Treasury,  enaf  tipg,  that  the  duties  there- 
of shall  be  pqrforfied  by  the  persons 
holding  the  sam^,  ;snd  pot  by  deputy; 
and  leaving  the  provision,  as  to  salajriea, 
at  the  sole  and  absolute  discretion  of  the 
Treiasury.  This  last  act,  Mr.  Speaker,  99 
the  House  will  see,  is  one  of  pure  pro* 
spective  regulation  only:  one  should 
have  thought,  that  the  jpreamble  to  thif 
act  had  stated  a  sgmciently  obvious 
ground  for  its  neceasity ;  b^t  this  makes 
the  last  of  those  concessions  from  our 
public  men,  for  which  they  demand  an 
mstant  remuneration  of  4f$fiO0l,  per 
annum  as  peosiooa* 

Having  now  gone  through  these  dif- 
ferent acts  of  reform f  which  ^manat^d 
from  the  Finance  Comqaittee  pf  1817j  ^% 
will  be  for  th^  House  and  the  country  to 
decide,  whether  the  ^i&rent  prospective 
reductiona  and  regulations  in  pufcdic 
offices  which  they  /i;oot(Sin,  have  been  of 
such  lingular  i^idonal  iipporjtaoce  as  to 
justify  our  pubjic  ^pn  in  entrenching 
themselves  by  Jbill  against  all  fur)ther  en- 
croachmepts  upon  th^ir  ^rade,  jja  pro* 
fecting  thems^ves  by  a^(  of  parliameot 
against  all  future  Joues,  wito  a  very 
djecent  indemnity  for  siM^h  as  have  already 
occurred.  This  pension  bill,  Mr.  Speaker, 
ought  to  be  regarded  by  the  House  apd 
the<country,  as  an  eternal  monument  of 
the  danger  of  permitting  a  minister  of  the 
Crow^i  to  delegate  the  duties  of  the  ex^e* 
cutive  government  of  the  country  to  i| 
committee  of  (his  House.  Had  .we  com- 
municated directly  with  the  Crowo  and 
its  responsible  ministers  upon  this  subject, 
as  I  shall  show  you  presently  we  were 
always  accustomed  to  do,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  this  degrading  Pension  bill 
could  ever  have  found  its  way  into  this 
Homse.  Is  there  a  single  p^erson  in  this 
assembly*  who  h  of  opinion,  that  if  the 
npble  jlor4  opposite  had  brought  down  a 
message  frqm  the  Crowp,  ftating  his 
majesty's  gracious  wishes,  th^t  for  the 
relief  of  his  people  this  House  wo^ld 
undertake  the  regulation  or  r,eduction  of 
all  useless  estabTishine.nts-*is  there  any 
one,  I  say,  who  thinks  the  noble  lord 
would  have  advised  his  majesty  tp  have 
added  to  such  oiesiuige,  a  hint  to  tliia 
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HouBe,  that  his  servants  tnight  be  no 
losers  bj  (his  national  economy;  (hat 
6oaie  device  might  be  hit  upon  (of  pro« 
tecting  them  at  least,  from  all  consequence^ 
of  such  public  improYement?  It  h 
utterly  impossible,  that  the  noble  lord,  or 
any  other  minister,  could  have  enter- 
tained for  a  moment  the  thought  of  such 
an  outrage ;  and  yet,  a  select  committee 
of  this  House,  named  by  a  minister  of  the 
Crown,  has  accomplished  this  very 
object  with  as  much  facility  as  any  mere 
ordinary  matter  of  course.  Such,  Sir,  is 
the  difl!erence  between  living  under  the 
old-fashioned  monarchy  of  this  country 
with  responsible  ministers,  and  under  this 
new  executive  government^-a  committee 
of  this  House,  named  by  a  minister  of  the 
Crown.  Amidst  the  various  obligations 
we  owe  to  this  new  executive  govern- 
tnent,  the  committee  of  finance  of  1817, 
we  ou|;ht  dot  to  be  unmindful  of  its 
merits  m  having  repealed,  in  many  cases, 
the  statute  of  the  6th  of  queen  Anne;  one 
of  the  provisions  of  that  act  enacts,  that 
any  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
accepting  an  office  of  profit  under  the 
Crown  shall  vacate  his  seat,  and  return  to 
his  constituents  to  take  their  opinion  of 
bis  conduct;  the  tellerships  of  the  exche- 
quer, and  various  other  offices,  regulated 
by  the  finance  committee,  were  offices  of 
this  description ;  the  pensions,  therefore, 
which  are  designed  as  substitutes  for  such 
places,  ought,  had  there  been  any  con- 
sistency in  the  finance  committee,  to 
have  been  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
with  the  offices  for  which  they  were 
given,  and  to  have  vacated  the  seats  of 
all  members  of  this  House  who  accept  of 
them.  Let  me,  by  way  of  illustration, 
remind  the  House  of  a  case  within  the 
recollection  of  most  of  us.  Mr.  Yorke, 
then  member  for  Cambridgeshire,  accepted 
the  office  of  one  of  these  tellerships  or  the 
exchequer,  he  vacated  his  scat,  and  was 
rejected  by  his  constituents,  never  more 
to  be  returned  by  them.  Mr.  Yorke  has 
some  reason  to  regret,  I  must  admit.  Sir, 
that  he  did  not  receive  his  reward  under 
the  new  dynasty  of  Corfe  Castle,  in  pre- 
ference  to  that  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
for  had  he  done  so,  in  money  even  he 
wottld  have  been  a  gainer;  &%  coming 
within  the  first  class  of  pensions,  he 
would  have  had  3,000/.  per  annom,  in- 
stead of  2,70M.,  the  profiu  of  the  teller- 
ship;  and  above  all  he  would  have  been 
relieved  from  the  expense  and  mortifica^ 
tion  of  his  rejection  by  his  constituents. 
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As  proofs  of  the  superior  advantaged 
we  used  to  enjoy  under  the  uniform  prac- 
tice of  the  monarchy,  up  to  the  nsurpa* 
tion  of  its  functions  by  the  finance  com- 
mittee in  1817,  and  as  inducements  to  the 
House  to  return  to  such  wholesome 
courses  without  delay,  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed, Sir,  to  give  specimens  of  what  used 
to  be  the  practice,  with  both  the  Crown 
and  this  House,  when  overpaid  or  useless 
offices  were  to  be  regulated  or  abolished. 
I  begin.  Sir,  with  the  act  called  the  Civil 
List  act  of  1782,  c.  82.  And  here  it  may 
be  useful  to  refer  to  the  message  from  the 
throne,  which  preceded  that  act,  and 
which  was  delivered  to  the  House  by  lord 
John  Cavendish,  then  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  This  message,  which  was 
delivered  the  2nd  May,  1782,  runs  thus : 
**hi8  majesty  has  found  with  concern, 
that  notwithstanding  the  two  several  pay- 
ments of  the  civil  list  debt,  and  the  suo- 
sequent  increase  of  the  civil  list  revenue, 
a  considerable  debt  is  since  incurred. 
His  majesty  therefore  desires  the  advice 
of  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  the  mode 
of  discharging  that  debt,  and  preventing 
the  like  in  future,  without  laying  any  new 
burthen  on  his  people,  whom  it  is  ever  his 
wish  as  much  as  possible  to  relieve."  On 
the  6th  of  May,  m  that  year,  a  bill  was 
ordered,  nemine  contradicente,  to  be 
brought  in  upon  that  message,  and  (ho. 
persons  who  were  to  prepare  and  bring  in 
the  same^^were  Mr.  Burke,  lord  John 
Cavendish,  Mr.  Secretary  Fox,  the  lord 
Althorpe,  Mr.  James  Orenville,  Mr. 
Frederick  Montague,  Mr.  Attorney  and 
Mr.  Solicitor  General;  all  official  and 
responsible  persons;  and  the  following 
preamble  to  that  bill,  when  brought  into 
the  House,  was  in  every  respect  worthy 
of  its  constitutional  origin.  **  Whereas 
his  majesty,  from  his  paternal  regard  to 
the  welfare  of  his  faithful  people,  from 
his  desire  to  discharge  the  debt  upon  his 
civil  list  without  any  new  burthen  to  the 
public,  for  preventing  the  growth  of  a 
like  debt  for  the  future,  as  well  as  for 
introducing  a  better  order  and  economy 
in  the  civillist  establishment,  and  for  th^ 
better  securing  the  liberty  and  independ- 
ence of  parliament,  has  been  pleased  to 
order,  that  the  office,  commonlv  called  or 
known  by  the  name  of  the  third  secretaiy 
of  state,  or  secretary  of  state  for  tht 
colonies,  the  office  or  establishment  com- 
monly called  or  known  by  the  name  ot 
description  of  the  board  of  trade  and 
plantattonsi  the  offices-  of  lords  of  police 
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inScotlaod,  the  prindpal  officers  of  ihe 
board  oif  works,  the  principal  officers  of 
the  great  wardrobe,  the  principal  officers 
of  the  jewel  office,  the  treasurer  of  the 
chamber,  the  cofferer  of  the  household, 
the  offices  of  the  six  clerks  of  the  board 
of  green  cloth,  the  office  of  paymaster  of 
the  pensions,  the  offices  of  master  of  the 
harriers  and  fox  hounds,  and  also  the 
office  of  master  of  the  stag  hounds,  should 
be  suppressed;  be  it  therefore  enacted, 
&c.  &c. '  and  the  same  offices  were  all  so 
abolished  accordingly.  What  a  contrast, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  presented  by  the  language 
of  this  act,  commg  as  it  does  through  the 
responsible  ministers  of  the  Crown,  to  the 
fawning  preamble  of  the  Pension  bill  from 
the  finance  committee,  with  all  its  tender 
consideration  for  our  high  and  efficient 
public  men.  We  have  no  pensions.  Sir, 
created  by  this  bill  to  reimburse  our 
public  men  for  the  loss  of  different 
offices  abolished  on  this  occasion.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  enacted,  by  the  seven- 
teenth clause  of  this  verv  bill,  that,  *'  for 
the  better  regulation  of  the  granting  of 
pensions,  and  the  prevention  of  abuse  and 
excess  therein,"  the  Crown  shall  not  for 
the  future  grant  a  pension  greater  in 
amount  to  any  subject  than  1,200/.  per 
annum,  nor  more  than  90,000/.  per  annum 
in  the  whole.  If,  then,  on  the  occasion  I 
am  now  referring  to,  when  the  minister  of 
the  Crown  and  this  House  were  all  of 
opinion,  that  reduction  of  offices  and  re- 
duction of  pensions  should  go  hand  in 
hand,  upon  what  possible  pretext  is  it, 
that  this  finance  committee  has  induced 
the  House  to  adopt  this  new  and  hitherto 
unheard-of  principle  of  paying  our  public 
men  this  enormous  sum  of  42,000/.  per 
annum,  for  losses  supposed  to  be  sustained, 
bjy  them  from  remote  prospective  regula- 
tions of  offices  only  ? 

If,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  shall  be  said,  that 
the  offices  abolished  by  the  22nd  Geo.  S, 
were  offices  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Crown,  and  not  by  patent,  and  that  there- 
fore that  act  does  not  apply  to  the  offices 
abolished  or  regulated  by  the  finance 
committee,  then  I  beg.  Sir,  to  refer  the 
House  to  the  act  of  the  23rd  Geo»  3,  c. 
82;  an  act  which  may  be  truly  said  to  run 
on  all  fours  with  the  regulating  acts  of 
the  finance  committee,  and  which  I  am 
perfectly  convinced  must  be  considered 
oy  all  reasonable  men  as  quite  conclusive 
on  this  subject.  The  title  of  the  act  is, 
"  "^^ .  **^'  ^o*"  establishing  certain  regula- 
tions in  the  receipt  of  his  majesty's  ex- 


chequer." This  act,  be  it  aeain  observed, 
was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Pox,  and  lord  John  Cavendish,  all 
official  and  responsible  servants  of  the 
Crown  at  that  time ;  and  it  recites,  that 
in  the  receipt  of  his  majesty  s  exchequer 
there  are  several  useless,  expensive,  and 
unnecessary  offices ;  and  that  the  emolu- 
ments arising  from  other  of  the  offices  in 
the  exchequer  are  become  excessive ;  and 
that  the  mode  of  paying  the  officers  by 
allowances,  fees,  and  gratuities,  is  incon- 
venient, both  to  the  public  and  individuals. 
And  then  come  the  various  enactments 
of  the  bill,  viz.  that  the  offices  of  the  two 
chamberlains,  tally  cutter,  and  usher, 
upon  the  deaths  of  the  then  possessors* 
are  to  be  abolished ;  and  the  offices  of  the 
auditor  of  the  exchequer,  the  clerk  of  the 
pells,  and  the  four  tellers  of  the  exche- 
quer, upon  the  deaths  of  the  then  pos- 
sessors, are  to  be  subject  to  the  following 
regulations ;  that  la  to  say,  the  whole  pro- 
fits of  the  auditor  are  to  be  a  salary  of 
4,000/.  per  annum,  those  of  the  dorx  of 
the  pelfs  3,000/.  per  annum,  and  those 
of  tne  four  tellers  of  the.  exchequer 
2,700/.  each. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  what 
these  different  offices  in  the  exchequer 
have  been  worth:  the  two  unreduced 
tellerships  of  the  exchequer,  which  were 
held  by  the  late  marquis  of  Buckingham 
and  the  present  lord  Camden,  prpduced, 
during  the  late  war,  between  20  and 
30,000/.  per  annum  each.  The  auditor- 
ship  of  tne  exchequer,  which,  according 
to  the  commissioners  of  public  accounts, 
was  from  7,000  to  8,000/.  in  1780,  would 
have  produced,  if  unreduced,  60  or 
70,000/.  per  annum  during  the  late  war. 
These  offices  were  indeed  prizes  for  our 
high  ^d  efficient  public  men;  two  or 
three  of  such  offices  alone  produced  more 
in  aroouni,  much  more,  than  all  the  officea 
put  together,  which  make  the  subjects  of 
regulation  by  the  finance  committee ;  and 
yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mt  never  occurred  to 
any  of  our  public  men  in  1783,  that  they 
had  a  claim  upon  the  public  to  be  sup- 
ported by  pensions,  in  return  for  these 
great  and  important  regulations  and  re- 
ductions, which  they  themselves  intro«- 
duced  into  the  offices  of  the  exchequer. 
Nothing,  certainly,  can  be  more  strilcing 
than  the  contrast  between  our  public 
men  then  and  now :  on  that  occasion,  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown  reduced  the  great 
patent  offices  of  the  exchequer,  from 
being  offices  of  exorbitant  profit  down  to 
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placM  of  limited  definite  value,  leaving 
the  patent  and  the  patronage  still  in  the 

Crown.  The  ministers  of  the  present  day, 
by  the  means  of  a  finance  '  committee, 

transfer  these  same  reduced  patent  officeH" 
from  the  Crown  to  the  Treasury,  leaving 
the  improvement  in  economy  quite  inde- 
finite, and  at  their  own  discretion  ;  and 
then  they  take  42,000^.  per  annum  to 
themselves,  in  pensions,  as  a  compensa- 
tion to  the  Crown,  forsooth,  for  the  loss 
of  that  patronage  which  they  themselves 
bad  taken  from  it. 

When  the  act  of  1783  passed  this 
House,  the  old  duke  of  Newcastle  was 
Auditor  of  the  Excheauer,  lord  Hard- 
wicke  was  first  teller,  lord  Northington 
the  second  teller,  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Fox 
were  both  in  office;  Mr.  Pitt  too  was 
then  upon  the  stage,  and  taking  an  active 
part  upoa  these  very  subjects ;  he  him- 
self hav^  introduced  a  bill  into  this 
House,  about  that  period,  to  abolish 
various  patentofficesin  the  Customs ;  and, 
without  meaning  to  give  offence  to  any 
man,  i  may  be  permitted  to  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  persons  I  have  mentioned 
were  as  worthy  of  being  considered  <*  high 
and  efficient  public  men "  as  any  states- 
man we  have  now  living ;  and  yet.  Sir,  as 
I  have  before  observed,  it  never  entered 
the  imagination  of  any  of  these  distinguish- 
ed persons,  that  the  abolition  or  regula* 
tion  of  offices  was  to  be  paid  for  by 
pensions  to  the  servants  of  the  Crown. 

If  any  other  case  were  wanting  to  con- 
firm what  I  am  now  stating  to  have  been 
the  invariable  practice  up  to  the  year 
1817,  of  abolishing  or  regulating  useless 
offices,  without  the  public  being  called 
upon  to  pay  for  sucn  obvious  improve- 
ments, such  case  is  to  be  found  in  an  act, 
which  passed  so  recently  as  in  the  year 
1807*  Here,  again,  this  act  was  intro- 
duced by  official  responsible  servants  of 
the  Crown,  by  sir  John  Newport,  lord 
Henry  Petty,  Mr.  O'Hara,  and  Mr.  Par- 
nell,  the  two  first  the  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer  for  England  and  Ireland,  and 
the  two  latter  gentlemen  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  for  Ireland.  By  this  act,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  great  variety  of  patent  offices 
in  the  customs  in  Ireland  are  regulated 
or  abplished,  the  united  amount  oi  which 
in  value  would  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  the 
whole  of  the  omces  which  have  come 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  offices  too,  which  will  be 
found  to  be  for  the  most  part  in  the 
possession  of  the  aristocracy  and  principal 
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gentry  of  Ireland.  And  yet,  Mr.  Speaker^ 
no  compensation  is  to  be  found  in  that 
act  to  the  high  and  efficient  public  men 
of  either  Ireland  or  England  for  those  im- 
provements, or  to  any  other  persons^  ex- 
cepting the  clerks. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  having  finished 
my  case,  it  is  for   the   House   and   the 
country  to  decide,   whether   our  affairs 
were  not  more  judiciously  and  prosper- 
ously conducted,  under  the  old  and  uni- 
form practice  of  the   monarchy  and  its 
constitutional  advisers,  than  under  this  new 
dynasty  of  Corfe  Castle  and  a  Finance  Com- 
mittee. We  are  600,000,000/.  more  in  debt 
now,  Mr.  Speaker,  than  when  the  bill  of 
1789  was  passed :  I  presume  that  will  not 
be  advanced  as  a  reason  why  we  should  pur- 
chase economy  from  our  public  men  now, 
and  not  have  doneso  then;  but,  in  short,  Sir, 
I  feel  confident,  that  when  this  ministerial 
pension  bill  of  1817  shall  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  the   country,  when   it  is 
recollected  that  it  comes  from  a  commit- 
tee, named  by  a  minister  of  the  Crown, 
and  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  re- 
lieving the  people  by  reduction   or  re- 
gulation of  public  offices— when,  in  addi- 
tion to  this.  It  stands  uncontroverted,  that 
this  bill  is  without  precedent,  and  in  di- 
rect violation  of  all  former  laws  and  usage 
upon  the  same  subject — I  say.  Sir,  I  do 
feel  the  greatest  confidence,  that  sooner 
or  later  this  act  will  be  taken  from  the 
Statute  book.    I  am  not  now.  Sir,  about 
to  ask  the  House  to  come  to  such  a  deci- 
sion :  I  shall  defer  that  motion  to  another 
opportunity :  I  am  now  only  going  to  ask 
for  that  information,  which  the  pension 
act  itself  directs  to  be  annually  given. 
It  is  a  tolerably  degrading  motion  for  a 
member  of  this  House  to  make,  I  admit ; 
but  as  long  as  this  act  remains  a  law,  I 
am  compelled  to  ask,  on  behalf  of  the 
nation,  how  their  account  stands  between 
the  sinecure   men   and  the  pensioners, 
under    these  acts;    how  many   of  the 
former  are  dead ;  how  many  of  the  latter 
are  coming  into  existence.    When  these 
returns  are  made  to  the  House,  I  shall  be 
able  to  shape  my  course  accordingly.  At 
present  I  shall  conclude,  Sir,  bv  moving 
for  **  An  accountof  all  pi ofit9  which  have 
accrued  to  the  public  from  the  abolition 
or  regulation  of  offices  under  or  by  virtue 
of  the  different  acu  of  the  57th  of  his  late 
majesty  hereinafter  mentioned,  that  is  to 
My»  c.  60,  61»  62,  68,  64,  66,  67,  84;" 
and  "  An  address  for  an  account  of  any 
pension  or  pensions  granted  by  his  ma- 
3D 
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hon.  friends  oppoMte  knew  thaty  though 
he  g«?e  hit  accordance  to  the  general 


jeety'stign  maiiiiBl»  under  andbytlrtoe 
of  en  act  passed  in  the  57th  of  nit  late 
Mdesty,  c.  65." 

*  Mr.  Banket  said,  that  after  the  attack 
which  the  hon.  member  bad  m^de  upon 
the  Finance  Comroitteeof  1817— after  his 
having  said  that  the  proceedings  of  that 
comtnittee  were  an  aliominable  outrage*— 
the  House  would  perhaps  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  that  hon.  member  himself  wm  a 
party  to  the  principles  recommended  in 
the  report  of  that  committee ;    that  he 
tod  his  friend   near  him  (Mr.  Bennet) 
were  as  much  committed  by  the  principle 
of  that  measure  as  either  the  noole  mar- 
qnis  or  himself.    In  order  to  prove  what 
he  said  as  he  went  on,  he  would  read  a 
resolution  which  had  been  passed  in  that 
House  on  (he  Slst  of  May,  1810.    A  de- 
bate had  arisen  out  of  a  variety  of  resolu- 
tions proposed  in  a  Finance  Committee, 
6f  which  ne  (Mr.  6.')  was  chairman,  in 
1808.    In  thilt  committee  one  set  of  reso** 
hitions  bad  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Henry 
Martin,  another  by  the  late  Air.  Perceval^' 
a  third  by  the   right   hon.   member  ibr 
Waterfora  (sir  J.  Newport^,  and  a  fourth 
by   himself  (Mr.   Bankes).    Upon   the 
merits  of  these  resolutions  various  debates 
had  taken  place,  after  which  a  resolution 
Was  passed  by  the  House  (and  he  believed 
the   hon.   member  for  Shrewsbury  was 
teller  on  that  occasion),  declaring  that  it 
was  expedient  to  grant  to  the  Grown  fiill 
and  ample  means  to  reward  its  high  and 
efficient  servants,  and  that  in  any  attempts 
to  aboluh  or  regulate  such  places,  a  strict 
regard  should  be  had  tp  the  existing  in- 
terests in  those  offices.  The  hon.  member 
had  said,  that  he  was  absent  from  the 
House  when  the  57th  of  the  king  was 
passed.    This  was  matter  of  reeret  to  the 
country,  as  do  doubt  had  the  hon.  mem- 
ber been  present,  they  would,  by  his  able 
iuivice  and  assistance,  have  been  pre* 
▼entedfrom  running  into  the  numerous 
errors  into  which  it  was  now  said'  they 
had  fallen.    But,  in  1810  the  case  was 
'diffierent;   for  it  happened,  that  on  the 
Very  day,  when  the  resolution  to  which 
he  had  just  alluded  was  passed,  the  hon. 
tnetober  and  lord  viscount  Milton  were 
tellers  upon  a  division  which  took  place 
early  hi  the  evening.    Now,  If  the  hon. 
member  was  a  party  to  the  measure  (as 
l)e  roust  have  been  if  he  were  pr^ent  and 
did  not  dissent  from  it^,  what,  he  would 
ask,  had  since  happenea  to  justify  him  in 
altering  his  opinion?    Having  said   so 
much^  he  now  came  to  the  bill  ttself.  His 


principle  of  the  measure,  yet  lie  was  op- 
posed to  some  of  its  details.    He  had 
always  been  anxious  that  there  should  be 
a  certain  limitation  to  pensions.    At  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  Mr.  Burke's  bill, 
that  great  statesman  had  left  the  great 
offices   of  the  Exdiequer  as  be  found 
them ;  they  were  sinecores,  and  intended  - 
to  be  applied  for  the  remuneration  of  dvit 
servants  who  had  deserved  well  of  their 
country.    The  22nd  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  Finance  had  alluded,  in  some 
degree,  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Burke's  coa* 
sideration ;    and  had  stated,  that  sinecure 
offices  might  be  usefully  employed  ia 
particular  instances,  either  in  rewarding  a 
peerage  granted  for  public  services,  or 
securing  a  retreat  for  those  who  had  de-^ 
served    public  favour.    Mr.  Bvke  had 
said  in  hts  speech,  wlien  toucffiig  upon 
the  subject  of  sinecures,  that  he  had  re- 
garded many  of  them  as  fundamentel 
parts  of  the  constitution  of  this  country 
(as  he   believed  they  were  equally  ef 
others),  as  furnishing  thd  means  of  re« 
warding  public  servants,  who  ought  to 
have  an  ulterior  dependence  to  look  fbr* 
ward  to  the  attoinment  of,  beyond  the 
daily  wages  of  the  Crown ;  and  that  this 
prospect  could  not  be  Upheld  unless  seme 
reservation    were  made   to   enable  the 
Grown  to  supply  it;    unless,  in  fhct,  a 
suitable  equivalent  were  provided,  in  the 
place  of  such  sinecures  as  the  House 
should  deem  it  necessary  to  abolish.  Why 
did  not  the  hon.  member  declare  the  pria« 
cinle  of  this  bill  an  ootrage,  when  he 
( Mr.  Bankes)  opposed  Mr.  Perceval  upon 
some  of  its  provisions,  a  week  before  the 
death  of  that  minister,  and  when  the  hon. 
member  had  assisted  htm  in  that  oppoai- 
tion.    There  were  those  who  deoiared 
for  measures,  not  men ;  and  who  derided 
any  attachment  merely  confined  to  indi- 
viduals, instead  of  embracing  prineiplesi 
it  remained  for  the  hon.  meiABef  taex* 
plain  to  which  practioe  he  adhened,  and 
now  it  cameto^ipass  thai  the  same  iodi* 
vidual  who  had  4n  lei^aod  1819  voted 
for  pne  principle,  sj^^nljd  HOW,  without 
any  qualification,  v€iiti^  to  pronounce 
it  a  Daost  aboroiniU6  outrage.    It  was 
the  first  time  that  it%  had  heerd  atloh 
terms  {^lied;to  th>  principle  of  tbi%n. 
«-The  *  hon.  member  haa  represented, 
that  this  bill,'  instead  of  economlaiog  for 
the  nation,  had  entailed  upon  it  a  peiw 
manent  ezpencKture  of  48,0(Xy.  a  year. 
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Th«t  wgs  Ihf  effisot  wh«cl»  be  aeeaoed 
anxioiM  to  Mcribe  to  ii|  which  he  wished 
to  nave  prop9g«ted  amoog  the  people  of 
Enyiandy  and  to  be  harangued  upon  at 
then:  public  meetings ;  where  they  were 
to  be  told  that   the  nation  was  paying 
43f000/.  a  year  for  a  bill  of  economy ; 
Vo  doubt   he  (Mr.  Bankes)  was  to  be 
held  specially  responsible  for  the  declared 
effect   of  the    measure,    and   the   hon. 
member  considered  as  one  who  had  been 
shocked  at  it  from  the  outset:    he  was 
|iQ  doubt  to  be  held  as  belonging  to  this 
corporation  of  statesmen,  who  h^  a  fight 
lo  put  their  bands  into  the  pockets  of 
the  people,  and  who  had  usurped  the 
royal  patronage ;  ibr  it  was  another  part 
of  the   hon«  movei^s   object  to   draw  a 
distinction  between  the  patronage  of  the 
king  and  the  acts  of  minititers,  and  to 
show  that  the  bill   took  away  from  the 
Crown  a*80urce  .of  emolument  to  Test  it 
in  ministers.    9ii€|i  an  Sssertion  was  too 
strong  U^  the  House; •  indeed,  ho  thought 
it  would  prove  too  gross  for  ilfose  public 
meetings  which  tpok-  plaoe  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.    Evory  body  knew  that 
his  majesty  conferred  these  places,  acting 
under  the  advice  of  responsible  ministers. 
£ut  what  he  principally  begged  of  the 
House  to   do,  was,  not  to   let  the  hon. 
gentleman  escape  from  his  implied  assent 
io  the  whole  principle  of  a  bill  at  the  time 
of  its  discussion,  to  which  he  now  applied 
ouch  violent  epithets.    The  hon.  gentle* 
man  could  not  have  seriously  intended 
ihat  the  House  should  believe  the.  bill 
had  imposed  an  expense  of  4t2yOOOi*  a 
year  upon  the  country.    Did  the  honour- 
able gentleman  not   know  that  the  bill 
of  which  he  had  so  loudly  complained, 
had  effected   a  saving   by  the   reduc- 
tion   and   abolition    of    particular    of* 
fioee?    Did  the   honourable   gentlemaii 
not  know  that  for  the  pensions  granted, 
there  had  been  larse  salaries  saved  ?    In 
the  Court  of  B«eheqoer  aiooe,  the  new 
regqlatians  had  caused  a  eeving  of  sevend 
thousand  pounds.    He  would  then  say  to 
the  hon.  member,  and  to  hia  friends  (if 
he  had  any)  who  were  prepared  to  sup- 
port him  on  the  present  oecasion,  that 
thev  oottld  not  concur  in  the  hon.  mem* 
iMre  sentiments  that  night  without  ad- 
Wtting  that  they  had  been  very  foolish, 
or  very  fiiotious  before,  or  were  very  in- 
consistent now.    Suppose  they  were  to 
fepeal  the  bill  sUuded  to,  would  they  not 
id  point  of  strict  justice,  be  obliged  to  rer 
itvest  the  Crown  with  the  use  of  Uie«aM 


f tnecur^'  which  had  subsisted  before  tb^ 
bill  >  They  should  give  the  Crow  a  what 
the  Crown  had  abandoned,  ia  carrying 
into  /efie^t  the  regulations  enacted  upon 
their,  rfcommendauon.  He,  for  one,  would 
never  be.,  a  party  to  so  great  an  injustice 
as  to  revere  a  settlement  with  the  Crown, 
without  re-enacting  the  same  provisions 
which  had  been  abandoned  in  virtue  of 
the  engagement  with  parliament. 

Mr.  JB€nnet  said,  the  hon.  gentlemaq 
had  taken  great  pains  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  his  own  child ;  and  to  demon- 
strate its  vigour  and  its  promising  appear« 
ance ;  but,  instead  of  showing  that  a  was 
a  strong  and  healthy  child,  be  hi^l  onlv 
proved  to  the  House,  that  it  was  one  ot 
the  most  rickettv  bantlings  that  ever  was 
produced,  and  should  have  been  strangled 
at  the  moment  of  its  birth.  The  hoOf 
gentleman  had  said,  that  he  (Mr.  Beonetj 
had  given  his  assent  to  the  resolution  of 
1810;  this  statement  was  rather  unfortu- 
nate, for  he  was  not  then  in  parliament. 
It  was  in  1812  tliat  he  came  into  parlia*' 
ment;  and  in  1813  the  hon.  gentleman 
produced  his  bill  for  getting  rid,  as  it  was 
said,  of  sinecure  plsoes.  He  had  been 
told  that  he  voted  for  those  bills ;  end 
no  doubt  the  assertion  was  correct. 
He  would  say  further,  that  if  any  hon. 
gentleman  were  to  produce  a  bill  for  their 
abolition,  he  should  be  again  disposed 
to  give  his  support  to  the  measure.  But 
the  Hqusc  mignt  recollect,  that  in  1817, 
when  that  bill  to  which  such  frequent  al- 
lusion had  been  made  was  pafsed,  be  dicj 
join  in  opposing  it ;  because  he  could  not 
give  bis  assent  to  one  particular  part  of 
the  bill-7-namely,  that  which  was  now  un- 
der discussion.  He  felt  then,  as  he  did 
now,  that  the  bill  was  a  great  outrage: 
apd  if  that  was  his  fooling  at  the  period 
of  its  being  passed,  he  was  disposed  to 
consider  it  as  a  still  greater  outrage  attfitf 
present  time*  Adverting  to  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  member,  with  regard 
to  the  recommendations  of  certain  com« 
mittees,  he  begged  to  express  his  opinion 
that  if  there  was  one  thing  more  than 
another  upon .  account  of  which  that 
House  baa  much  to  answer  for  to  the 
country,  it  was  the  habit  of  grantioff  com- 
mittees for  particular  purposea:  and,  aAer 
such,  committees  had  applied  themselvei 
to  the  examination  of  the  matters  referred 
to  them  with  the  greatest  assiduitv  and 
care,  of  treating  the  result  of  their  labours 
with  scorn  and  contempt — a  habit  of  re- 
ceiving reportSi    and   of  rejecting  the 
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conclusions  to  which  they  had  arrived. 
These  were  the  committees  which  were 
presided  over  by  chairmen  who  never  af- 
terwards— the  reports  have  been  so 
brought  in— troubled  themselves  by  re- 
ferring for  a  single  moment  to  what  had 
taken  place  while  they  were  in  the  chair. 
And  here  he  might  truly  say,  that  he  did 
not  know  of  any  one  gentleman  who  had 
so  often  been  chairman  of  economical 
committees,  who  had  promised  much,  and 
who  had  performed  so  little^  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Corfe-castle.  He  knew  no 
nan  whose  acts  were  more  disproportion- 
ate to  his  words.  If  he  were  required  to 
name  the  roost  extravagant  and  wasteful 
member  of  parliament  that  had  sat  for 
years  in  that  House,  who  had  voted  away 
with  the  most  lavish  profusion,  millions  of 
the  public  money,  while  he  had  dissected 
the  apnlication  of  the  most  minute  and 
insignincant  sums— -the  member,  in  short, 
who  had  nibbled  at  the  cheese-parings 
while  he  leh  the  entire  cheese  altogether 
in  other  hands — he  could  point  out  no 
person  so  properly  as  the  hon.  member 
for  Corfe*castle.  The  hon.  gentleman  had 
talked  much  of  that  high  respect  for  pub- 
lic opinion  which  the  gentlemen  who  un- 
dertook office  must  necessarily  be  sup- 
posed to  entertain.  Great  as  their  respect 
might  be,  he' (Mr.  Bennet),  speaking 
from  his  own  experience,  could  only  de- 
clare that  he  never  knew  any  one  of  those 
gentlemen,  however  large  his  fortune 
might  be,  who  refused  to  accept  an  addi- 
tion to  thttt  fortune  in  the  same  moment 
that  he  took  office.  This  was  most  un- 
fortunately true ;  and  if  he  were  called 
upon  for  the  proof,  he  should  say,  that  no 
case  could  be  more  in  point  than  that  of 
the  Grenville  family.  He  would  read  a 
abort  statement  of  their  allowances  in 
pensions  and  salaries  of  sinecure  offices. 
It  would  not  perhaps  occasion  much  sur- 
prise, because  their  moderation  was  known 
to  every  body !  In  the  year  1795,  lord 
Grenville  became  an  auditor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, at  the  regulated  salary  of  4,000/. 
per  annum,  so  that  he  received  during 
the  whole  of  the  period  for  which  he  held 
the  office  (22  years)  88,000/.  of  the  pub- 
lic money*  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville  was 
presentee!  with  the  sinecure  office  of  chief 
justice  of  Eyre,  with  a  yearly  salary  of 
2,000/.;  and  he  took  altogether  no  less 
than  44,000/.  In  1763,  the  late  marquis 
of  Buckingham  was  appointed  6rst  teller 
of  the  exchequer.  He  enjoyed  this  office 
for  the  space  of  56  years^  and  taking  the 


average  salary  at  10,000/.  a  year,  which 
he  thought  was  rather  bdow  theniark,'hig 
lordsliip  must  have  derived  from  the  pub- 
lic purse  during  that  period  the  enormous 
total  of   560,000/.      Lord    Bra^brooke, 
another  branch  of  this  family,  m  1762, 
was  presented  with  a  sinecure  appoint- 
ment  of  not  less  than  3,000/.  a  year ;  and 
up  to  the  present  moment,  consequently, 
he  had  taken  1 80.000/.  altogether.  By  the 
paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  it  ap- 
peared that  from  the  earliest  of  the  periods 
he  had  named,  up  to  the  present  year, 
the  Grenville  family— professing  (accord* 
ing  to  the  doctrine  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Corfe-castle}   so  high  a  respect  for 
public  opinion— nnd  shared  between  them 
no  less  a  sum  that  872,000/.  The  object  of 
the  present  motion  was,  In  effect,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  crown  was  to  be  subject 
to  any  control  in  the  disposal  of  pensions 
and  places*      The  hon.  gentleman  had 
talked  about  the  result  of  such  a  motioa 
being  to  leave  the  crown  bare.    Bare ! 
bare  of  influence  i    Good  God  1    to  hear 
the  hon.  gentleman  talk,  one  would  sup- 
pose that  the  Crown  no  longer  possessed 
any  influence  whatever  in  the  country.   It 
was  indeed  proposed,  as  expedient  and 
practicable,  to  cnect  the  reduction  of  the 
four  telierships  of  the  Exchequer,  of  the 
two  chief-justiceships  of  Eyre,  and  of  the 
auditorship  of  the  Exchequer,  altogether 
seven  places.    But  surely  these  were  not 
the  only  places  to  which  the  Crown  coold 
present.    He  hoped  it  was  not  meant  to 
be  contended,  that  secretaries  of  state 
and  clerks  of  the  council  must  become 
also  clerks  of  the  pipe,  or  surveyors  of 
green  wax.      Enough,    and    more  than 
enough,  would  still  be  left  to  the  Crown 
to  give  away.    All  these  seven  places  had 
been  granted  in  reversion :  of  latter  years 
they  bad  been  given  to  the  sons  of  the 
chancellors  of  England.    But  was  it  be- 
cause any  gentleman  spoke  of  the  pro- 
priety of  their  being  reduced,  that  the 
non.  member  for  Corfe-castle  was  to  talk 
of  the    Crown    being  •left-bare?     The 
Crown,  as  it  had  been  well  and  truly  said, 
possessed  in  these  days  an  influence  which 
met  a  man  at  every  corner,  which  he  was 
sure  to  experience  in  every  situation  of 
life.    No  condition  was  too  exalted  or  too 
humble  to  escape  its  operation.  But  when 
they  said  so  much  about  diminished  influ* 
ence,  he  must  beg  to  read  what  were  the 
amounts  of  sinecures  and  pensions  which 
the  Crown  yearly  gave  away,  or  appoint- 
ed to/  according  to  official  returns  made 
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up  to  the  5th  Jan.  1620.  These  amounts, 
as  (hey  stood  on  his  Hst,  were  as  follow  : 
For  England,  per  year  132,000/. ;  for  Ire- 
land 71>000/.,  besides  pensions  for  patents 
4,000/.,  pensions  to  foreign  ministers 
52,000/.,  pensions  on  the  4  and  a  half  per 
cent  duties,  about  36,613/.;  making  a 
total  of  295,613/.  But,  in  addition  to  this 
sum,  the  Hoosemust  consider  the  amount 
of  the  pensions  on  the  consolidated  fund, 
which  were  pensions  more  or  less  subject 
to  the  approbation  of  parliament;  and 
they  must  observe,  that  all  this  statement 
was  exclusive  of*  the  pensions  granted  to 
the  various  branches  of  the  royal  family ; 
chargeable,  indeed,  on  that  fund,  and 
amounting  to  about  186,000/.  per  annum. 
It  might,  perhaps,  be  fairly  said,  that  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  the  pensions  paid  to 
the  various  appointments  of  the  Crown, 
either  with;  or  exclusive  of,  the  approba- 
tion of  parliament,  amounted  to  consider- 
ably upwards  of  464,000/.  Yet  the  hon. 
gentleman  talked  of  their  wishing  to  leave 
the  Crown  no  influence.  But  he  (Mr. 
Bennet)  had  sufficiently  shown  that  the 
great  reduction  was  proposed  to  be  applied 
to  seven  places,  which  the  Crown  nomi- 
nated to.  There  were  other  30  or  40  in- 
ferior appointments,  which  none  of  those 
gentlemen  who  must  feel  so  high  a  re- 
spect for  public  opinion,  could  hold  with- 
out discredit  to  themselves.  9ut  the  im- 
portant fact  was,  that  for  the  payment  of 
these  salaries  or  pensions,  42,000/.  were 
added,  in  effect,  to  the  burthens  of  the 
country.  Then,  as  to  the  disposal  of  these 
places,  what  security  had  the  country  for 
the  discretion  or  the  proprietv  with  which 
they  were  granted  away  ?  ft  was  noto- 
rious that  the  greater  part  of  these  places 
WHS  given  away  in  return  for  acts  of  poli- 
tical jobbing;  that  they  were  given  in 
order  to  enable  ministers  to  carry  some 
political  purpose  or  other,  either  in  or  out 
of  that  House.  There  was  no  roan  who 
knew  any  thing  of  the  history  of  this 
country  for  the  last  100  years,  and  would 
give  hilnself  the  troubte  of  taking  Beet- 
son's  **  PoMtical  Index'*  in  his  hand,  who 
would  not  find  that  such  places  were,  for 
the  most  part,  bestowed  upon  men  who 
made  a  sale  of  theniselves,  of  their  princi- 
ples, and  of  their  votes,  for  certain  sums 
of  the  public  money— men,  who  either  by 
themselves,  or  by  the  persons  they  sent  to 
fill  their  pieces,  thus  pledged  themselves 
to  support  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  in 
every  measure  thev  might  propose.  So 
fiur  (rom  public  ment  being  the  surest  and 


best  daim  for  such  situaitions,  it  wm  no* 
thing  but  the  utmost  political  baseness 
which  would  entitle  a  man  to  indulge  the 
hope  of  filling  any  of  them.    As  to  the 
rights  of  the  Crown,  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  been  pl'eased  to 
look  at  them,  he  did  not  understand  the 
meening  of  the  words.    The  rights  of  the 
Crown  were  given  for  the  protection  of 
the  interests  of  the  people.    He  knew  not 
what  the  hon.  gentleman  meant  by  talk- 
ing of  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  dispose 
of  large  sums  of  public  money  to  unwor* 
thy  persons.     There  was  no  right  more 
binding  on  I  he  Crown,  than  to  protect  the 
people;  and   none  more  sacred  or  un- 
doubted in  the  people,  than  the  right  they 
possessed  of  keeping  or  of  disposing  of 
their  own  property.    If  a  right  existed  in 
the  Crown  to  grant  pensions  or  sums  of 
public  money  by  its  own  appointment,  it 
was  one  that  was  so'  vested  in  the  clear 
understanding  that  it  was  not  to  be  abus- 
ed.   He  meant  to  say  distinctly,  that  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  was  too  great  in 
the  country  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other.     It   was  too  great  in  the  House 
of   Lords;    and    for-  the  proof  of  the 
numbers    of    votes    which    the    Crown, 
by  some  means  or  other,  had  at  its  dis- 
posal within  those  walls,  he  need  only 
refer    hon.    members  to   the  najoritiea 
which  they  reckoned  there  every   day. 
To  show  that  the  hon.  gentleman,  how- 
ever, had  sometimes  a  glimmering  of  right 
feeling,  and  a  true  sense  of  the  state  of 
the  country,  especially  when  he  took  up 
his  pen  in  his  capacity  of  chairman,  he 
would  read  a  short  extract  from  the  Srd 
report  of  the  finance  committee  in  the 
session  of  1810.     [Here  the  hon.  gentle- 
man read  a  passage  from  the  repqrt  to 
this  effect— that  no  public  offices  of  any 
descriptron  were  origmally  created  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  giving  lucrative  emplov- 
ments  to  the  disposal  of  the  Crown ;  the 
fact  being,  that,  originally,  specific  duties 
had  been  attached  to  all  of  them,  which, 
either  from  the  alteration  of  manners  or 
customs,  or  from  the  nature  of  tlie  ap- 
raneements  subsequently  made  in  respect 
•oftnem,  had  either  been  dispensed  with 
or  allowed  to  be  performed  by  deputy, 
&c.]]     Yet  now  tlie  same  hon.  gentleman 
ventured  to  tell  the  House,  that  they  must 
•either  restore  these  matters  to  their  old 
system  of  abuse,  which  was  bad  enough^ 
or  to  their  new  system  of  reform,  whidh  waft 
still  worse. '  With  the  exception  of  one  of 
them  (Mr.  Peel)  there  was  not  one  of  the 
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membar  for  AppWijr*  But  kt  i^gveit^d 
ihat  tbe  boo.  gentleown'*  prodtn^  wm 
not  e^tud  to  bis  f  ftllaairy »  for,  notvrith* 
•tMi4ing  Ibat  the  bon,  member  £br  Wcett 
mioster  (Mr.  Hobboute),  wbo  bad  bad  a 
pretty  eooiiderable  experienoe  in  mattem 
of  tbia  aorti  bad  offeied  bis  services  to 
support  tbe  battle  of  tbe  member  for  Ap<* 
plcb^y  tbe  bon*  gentlemaa  seemed  to  bavo 
dechned  his  oftr.  He  tbougbt  be  acted 
unvrisely  in  so  doing ;  and  tbat  be  would 
have  done  weU  to  bave  availed  biioietf  of 
an  ally,  wbo  bad  been  long  aocustomed 
to  tbts  kind  of  service.  At  tbe  same 
time,  be  doubted  wbether  tbe  talents  of 
tbe  hon*  member  for  Westminster  woiM 
bave  proved  sufficient  to  cover  tbe  retreat 
of  bis  friends.  Tbe  bon.  member  for 
Shrewsbury,  however,  actuated  only  by 
bis  feeling  of  gallantry,  bad  determined 
to  rush  to  tbe  charge ;  and  it  wM  f^  the 
House  now  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
mroend  which  be  ocoupiedi  He  had  ia^ 
fornwd  them,  that  be  was  not  preaeot 
when  the  fbui^datioo  of  the  measura 
adopted  in  1817  was  laid  in  ISlO^wbeg 
its  principle  wu  Imd  downi  and  received 
tbe  support  of  tbat  very  bon.  gentleman 
who  bad  brougbt  forward  ibe  meiien  aX 
to-otgbt.  One  might  almost  be  templed 
to  Imieve^  on  tbe  <yedit  of  tbe  strenuous 
support  ao  given  }aY  tbe  hon«  member, 
that  tbereflras  n  certaid'  period  of  one's 
life  beyond  which  tbe  political  memory  of 
man  w^ent  noU^n  period  beyond  whieb  no 
amn  was  to  be  considered  answerable  {bf 
past  political  acta.  A  very  jcopvenieiil 
doctriae  this,  and  very  readily  adopted 
by  some  of  the  gentlemen  oU  tbe  other 
side  I  Tbe  iict.was^  thai  when,  in  1^10^ 
tbe  principle  of  tbe  measure,  in  question 
was  laid  down,  tbe  bon«  member  for  A|^ 
pleby  did  give  it  bis  strong  f upportr  Tbe 
otlier  hen.  gentleman  protested  tbat  be  ww 
not  a  party  te  tbe  nieaiure  of  1810^  bd 
admitted  that  be  might  linve  suppcacpd 
tbe  bUl  of  1817y  on  tbe  same  grouods 
Uiat  be  had  supported  many  bills  Ibet  bad 
contained  seme  provisiooi;  ibat  were  in 
contrariety  to  his  own  Opinions  s  naaiely» 
ibat  be  was  willing  to  get  sodielbii%— to 
tshe  Ibe  rough  with  tbe  smooth*  But 
both  hon»  gentlemen.weie  m  error  in  one 
respect :  these  sineounes  mm  never  re* 
teined  lor  tbe  sake  nf  the  Crown  \  they 
wero  retained  by  tbe  Crown  for  this  aabe 
of  the  country.  Tb^  were  n  mode  ^ 
jre^avding  pnblic  aervices;  and  •  saode 
wbicb»  before  it  was  adiopted,  had  been 
JbNpig  very  kmdly  glamoured  fer#    Nowv 


of  stMe  irho  had  Mts^rtcd  his 
time  to  tbe  son  of  politioal  cerporation 
which  etfSted  on  tbe  Pthei!  sido  of  the 
House;   or  wbo^  as  bavmg   served  his 
tSas*,inl^t  not  receive  bis  penaion  when* 
evelp  be  should  thfaik  6s  i#  take  it.  Every 
one  must  have  observed,  that  of  late  years 
Ibis  piinoiple  of  granting  pensions  bad 
grown  te  such  an  extent,  as  to  startle  aod 
al«rm  the  country*  It  was  a  little  too  much, 
tbat  official  gentlemen,  having  remained  in 
Ibeir  capacities  for  the  spsoeof  a  few  years 
only  (in  someeases  for  notmorethanoneor 
two  (  and  in  eoe  instance,  which  bad  been 
recently  teken  notice  of,  for  the  space  of 
lam  tbmi  one  year),  should  be  entitled  to 
foasider  themselves  as  pensioners  upon 
the  country,  for  tbe  remainder  of  their 
aaCural  lives.    A  #ord  as  to  county  meet^ 
ingat    He  should  like  to  see  the  hod.  flei^ 
tleamn  present  himself  at  one  of  those 
fKHtnty  meetings  wbiob  he   hsd   in   so 
sneering  a  aMoner  adverted  to:   for  he 
wouM  eenture  to  say,  that  no  greater  de- 
tection of  the  character  of  a  tinman  being 
aser  yet  took  place,  than  in  such  an  an- 
oembfy  would  be  made  of  tbe  character  of 
the  bon.  gentleman.    He  would  find,  tbat 
tbe  jmiy  af  public  opinion  was  of  a  very 
dilerons  nature  from  a  Jury  of  parliament ; 
and  that  his  real  character   was  made 
known,  instead  ef  his  bemg  held  up,  as  be 
bad  often  been  held  up  in  that  HeuSe#  for 
the  advocate  of  retrendmient  and  isi  po- 
litical Improvement*    He  would  be  tokl, 
tbat  while  be  watched  with  a  patient  and 
eoruliniBing  eyok  tbe  appropriation  of  a 
few.  pakry  pence,  or  sbilhn|^»  he  gave  his 
«d  te  an  nmlmited  squandering  of  peaads; 
ite  would,  in  a  word,  be  at  length  discov- 
ered te  be  a  steuncb  sQpperter  of  the  go^ 
wenMuent^  la  evety  measure  of  immoda- 
vate  ezpeildittt^ }  hoisever  he  might  at 
•times  have  beeit  the  advocate  of  socife 
fpetty  eystiNB  of  iasi^lficant   oetreacb- 
saenti. 

'  Tbe  Marquis  ef  Len^badrrry  should 
JM  i*  necessary  to  detain  the  llouse  bat 
isr^  aevy  short  time;  beoaasa^  to  a  osa- 
tian jgbidh  had  for  k4  otasat  tbe  jratam  of 
certria  dreadatiorts  whica  parUament  bad 
attvedd  to,  be  coidd  ftel  no  ejection. 
.With  seapetit  te  tha  apeeob  of  tbe  ben. 
moven  and  stUl  asase  to  tbe  speech  of  the 
bon#  gentieasan  who  bad  Just  sat  down, 
Jie  must  be  aUewed  to  sav  a  few  words. 
And  he  coold  not  help  acwnowladgiag  an 
ibis  accasioi^  the  extreme  gallantry  witli 
.wbtoh  tbe  bon.  gentleman  a^o  jpoke  last, 
Jiad  came  forward  in  aid  .of  tbe  b<ni. 
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tkelidii. membtr for  Appl«by  bad  doner 
the  most  unfair  thing  in  the  world ;  fov 
he  required  that  the  House  should  put 
altogether  out  of  their  recolleoCioD,  seven 
▼ears  of  their  opposition  to  the  bill  of  the 
ROD.  member  for  Corfe-castle,  in  favour 
of  about  aft  long  a  period  during  which  he 
had  eoeteoded  for  its  repeal.    And  now 
^  boR.  gentleman  wanted  to  put  to  sea 
again  in  his  fleet  of  thirty  or  forty  gvievaneee 
and  pensions.    His  (lord  L's.)  objection 
to  the  bill  of  1817  was,  that  it  conferred 
on  the  Crown  a  power  of  giving  away 
pensions  without  any  control  of  pariia" 
taent.    It  was,  thereforci  on  a  pnnciple 
of  regard  for  the  public  expenditure  that 
bli  opposition  had  proeeeoed.    The  ob- 
jeetion  of  the  hon.  mover  was  really  most 
singular,  though  he  did  not  mean  to  say, 
but  that  the  hon.  gentleman,  viewing  the 
teatter  with  the  experienced  eye  of  a 
sagacious  politician,  might  possibly  be 
very   right.     But   the   hon.   gentleman 
would   not  at   all  object  to  a  btil  that 
should  give  the  Crown  the  power  of  ap** 
pointing  to  pensions,  provided  (m  the 
non.  member's  own  wprd«)  <*  it  had  been 
brought  forward  Onder  the  old  dynasty." 
If  it  pad  originated  under  George  Srd  for 
instance,  he  woulli  have  made  no  objection 
at  all.    The  hon.  member  would  not  have 
objected,  if  it  had  been  under  what  he 
eailed  the  true  reigning  dynastv,  to  confer 
on  the  Crown  so  'unrestrained  a  power. 
As  for  the  hon.  member  for  Shrewsbury, 
if  he  wouhi  only  make  a  calcij^tioo,  and 
add  it  to  the  many  others  in  his  pocket*' 
book—if  he  would  make  onlv  one  addi- 
tional but  good  natored  calcufation— -f  for 
the  character  of  the  last  which  he  nad 
t^sad  was  rather  sour  and  unpleasant^ 
^-4ie  would  be  enabled  to  state  to  the 
House,  how  much  government,  under  the 
bill  io  question,  might  have  given,  and 
bow  little  it  had  given  away.  No  reproach 
at  least  would  be  made  to  government  of 
aay  thing  like  excess  in  this  particular. 
But  the  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  think 
that  the  efiVct  of  that  bill  was,  to  ereel 
■entlemen  on  the  ministerial  side  of  the 
noose  into  a  sort  of  corporation,  of  which 
the  members  at  thai?  pleasure  granted 
pensions  to  one  another,  without  even 
going  into  the  presence  of  the  Crown  to 
ascertain  ku  pleasure  on  the  subject.    If 
it  tboiild  ever  happen  that  the  hon.  gen- 
demaa  aad  his  friends  should  once  more 
come  into   ofllce,   the   onhr  diierenoe 
between  them  and  their  political  oppo- 
nents w^d  be,  that  the  bill  in  question 


would  give  them  the  po#er  of  «oiiforriiig 
the  same  pensioos  on  ladividasJs  wiAout 
any  service  to  plead,  as  he  said  were 
now  taken  by  those  who  had  many 
years  of  service  to  plead.  He  ^euld  say 
nothing  of  the  good  taste  with  which  the 
hon.  member  had  quoted  a  list  of  names, 
some  of  which  were  borne  by  parties  still 
living :  he  did  uot  think  it  very  fiiir ;  but 
he  did  think  it  most  unfair  that  the  hon. 
gentleoMn  should  not  have  resorted  to 
soBse  histoHcal  explanation  of  his  list^ 
When  he  spoke  of  emoluments,  he  should 
have  eeotrastect  them  wkh  the  public  ser* 
vices  for  which  theyhtd  been  granted. 
In  the  case  of  the  hite  asarauis  of  Book*^ 
inghom,  he  might  have  said  bow  much  of 
his  emoluments  that  nobleman  had  given 
up.  {le  did  not  know  how  it  was,  but 
during  the  number  of  years  for  whiob 
both  himself  and  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
sat  together  in  that  House, lie  had  never 
heard  him  make  the  slightest  allusion  to 
thb  Ust  before.  He  did  opt  know  whether 
the  hon»  gentleman  wore  winkers  or  no  t 
but  his  visioA  did  not  seem  sensible  of 
any  objeets  till  they  got  exaoily  opnosiio 
to  him.  [Much  laughter.]  He  conressed 
that  this  sudden  perception  of  abuses—* 
this  little  neat  pooxet-book  kind  of  state-» 
ment— seemed  to  be  connected  with  sorao 
recent  trsnsaetion,  that  had  brought  the 
ejects  exaotiv  within  the  view  of  the  hon. 

Sntleman.  A«  there  was  no  ataiement 
It  could  coma  from  the  hon.  member 
with  a  inuoh  arone  gtaea  than  this,  so 
there  wai  iioihiog  la  the  tifhole  Ooome  of 
this  sesskm  that  had  been  itoueh  more 

Bimfolly  roeeived.  He  did  not  think  the 
ease  weuM  fool  disposed  to  admire  the 
erane'«#okad  research  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man into  the  emoluments  derived  mr  the 
various  branches  of  a  distinguished  family 
from  the  public  The  noble  -lord  eeiw 
eluded  bv  8ayio(^,  tHat,  notwithetaiidiiiff 
the  air  of  determined  pumose  with  whicn 
the  member  for  Appleoy  had  come  dowsi 
to  the  House,  and  tWat  severity  of  mannev 
which  was  st  all  times  so  alarming  in  the 
person  of  the  lion,  geatlemaii,  he  (lord 
Londonderry),  while  he  should  oftr  no 
abjedion '  So  his  motion,  eaw  ootbiog  to 
which  it  could  lead>  that  the  House  would 
fM  disposed  to  eoteitain. 

Mi^  Oneoey  rose  to  reply,  and  8aid» 
that  he  could  ooft  be  persuaded  by  the 
noble  marquis  that  ^bis  motion  woe  lll<» 
timed.  On  tht  cOfttra^,  be  foil  It  was  a 
motion  which  the  House  ought  to  enter- 
tain.   He  had  been  aoeesed  of  haviog 
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changed  his  opinioa  as  to  the  priQeit>]e  of 
the  bill.  Novr,  in  this  he  felt  no  reproach: 
he  was  now  sure  that  he  had  formerly  been 
wrong  ;  and  it  was  not  extraordinary  tliat 
a  man  should  at  .one  time  see  a  question 
in  one  view,  and»  at  another  time  in  an- 
other.    One  thiogy  however,  he  was  sure 
of— that  this  change  in  his  opinion  had 
not  been,  effected:  by  getting  into  office. 
It  could  not  be  said  that  his  opinion  was 
influenced  by  lucre.    AJl  he  knew  was, 
that  the  act  was  an  extremely  bad  one ; 
and  he  would  do  the  best  that  in  him  lay 
to  get  it  repealed.    It  had  been  said  that 
he  was  willing  that  the  Crown  should 
grant  pensionssthough  he  could  not  approve 
of  the  act  by  which  the  erant  of  them  was 
regolated ;    he  had  said  no  such  thing. 
Au  he  had  said  wa$»  that  if  the  proposers 
of  this  law  had  been  sincere,  when  they 
held  it  out  as  an  equivalent  to  the  Crown 
for  the  loss  of  sinecures,  they  would  have 
placed  a  certain  sum  at  the  command  of 
the  king  for  the  granting  of  pensionst  and 
not.  have  specified  the  places  to  the  holders 
of  which  the  pensions  were  to  be  granted. 
He  had  said,  that  official  men  formed  a 
corporation  who,  by  this  act  were  to  die* 
tribute  money  among  themselves.    The 
Doble  marqiiis  bad  said,  that  if  his  (Mr. 
C's  friends)  came  into  place,  they  also 
would  form  this  corporation.    No  doubt 
of  it.    Whoever  were  ministers  would 
have  the  power  to  grant  pensions  among 
themselves  in  a  scandalous  manner.  Pub- 
lic men  would  necessarily  lose  in  character 
by  this  act ;  which  could  not  finally  be 
permitted  to  .remain.    All  he  could  say 
was,  that  he  would  do  his  best  to  have  it 
repealed ;  and  he  thanked  the  noble  lord 
for  advertising  the  country,  that  such  a 
measure  would  be  so  ill-received  by  those 
in  office.  There  were  many  in  that  pure, 
uacorrupt,    and    immacufate  House,  to 
whom  the  repeal  of  this  bill  would  be  a 
matter  of  serious  dissatisfaction ;  but  still 
be  would,  at  a  very  early  day,  give  the 
noble  lord  an  opportunity  to  speak  again 
on  this  subject ;  although  it  did  not  appear 
to  be  a  very  palatable  one  to  the  ministers 
of  the  '<  new  dynasty." 

Sir  R.  Heron  said,  he  had,  at  the  time 
of  its  being  proposed,  protested  almost 
alone  against  this  bill,  and  had  declared 
that  under  the  operation  of  it,  the  people 
would  again  call  for  sinecure  places,  as 
the  least  of  two  evils. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

Navy  Estimates.]     On  the  order  of 
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the  day  for  going  into  a  Committee  of 
Supply, 

Mr.    Hume  said,    he    was   extremely 
anxious    to  obtain    the  attention  of  the 
House  for  a  very  short  time,  as  he  was 
placed  in  rather  a  novel  situation  by  what 
had  passed  on  a  former  day.    lie  had 
been  accustomed  to  bring  forward  state- 
ments founded  on  the  official  documents 
presented  to  the  House,  and,  as  far  as  in 
him  lay,  to  produce  only  such  statements 
as  those  documents  warranted*    He  was 
so  unfortunate,  when  last  the  House  was 
in  a  committee  of  supply,  as  to  have  had 
several  of  his  statements  contradicted  by 
the  hun.  secretary  for  the  Admiralty,  ana 
contradicted  in  a  manner  as  decisive  as 
could  possibly  be  assumed.     The  hon. 
secretary  had  then  stated,  that  he  was 
reading  from  the  estimates  that  which  he 
(Mr.  Hume)  would  prove  he  could  not 
have  read  from  the  estimates;   namely, 
statements    pf  the   amount    of   various 
charges.    In  the  first  instance,  however, 
he  called  on  gentlemen  to  mark  the  situa* 
tion  in  which  he  and  other  members  of 
that  House  were  placed.      He  did  not 
boast  of  being  able  to  make  fine  speeches 
like  the  hon.  secretary.  It  was  not  his  prac* 
tice  to  deal  in  sarcasm  and  ridicule.    He 
knew  his  situation  too  well  to  pursue  any 
such  system.    If  he  acted  otherwise,  he 
should  receive  tliat    reproof  from   the 
House    which    such    conduct  deserved. 
He  always  came  forward  with  such  facts 
and  statements  as  he  was   enabled   to 
collect  from  documents  laid  before  the 
House ;  and  he  expected  that  any  person 
who  attempted  to  answer  him  would  do  it 
in  candour  and  fairness,  and  not  as  the 
hon.  secretary  had  done.    He  was  free  to 
say,  that  if  they  did  not  meet  each  other 
on  matters  of  fact,  he  should  be  no  match 
for  the  hon.  secretary ;  who  had  a  power 
within  the  House,  and  a  power  without 
the  House,  which  he  (Mr.  Hume)  did 
not  possess.    The  hon.  secretary  had  an 
intimate  connexion  with  ministers,   and 
all  the  details  of  office  were  open  to  him : 
it  was,  therefore,  unpardonable  in  him  to 
err.      But  if  he  (Mr.  Hume)  made  a 
mistake  in  any  of  the  details,  it  was  only 
what  any  member  placed  in  his  situation 
was  liable  to.     Now,  though  he  might 
not   be  able  to  distinguish    wood  from 
stone,  or  ships  from  barracks,  he  trusted 
that  he  had  discernment  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish facts  from  fallacies  [  Hear.]  That 
was  all  he  claimed.    He  could  not  enter 
into  that  high-flown  mode  of  speech  ia 
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which  the  hotis  stcretary  delighted.      He 
could  not  declare  to  the  House  that  the 
high  destinies  of  this  great  empire  did  not 
depend  on  the  price  of  beef  and  pork. 
He  was  a  practical  man,   and,   on    the 
night  to  which  he  alluded,    he   merely 
moved  for  a  return  of  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions at  different  stated  periods.    He, 
being  a    plain    matter-of-fact-man,    had 
wanted  to  know  the  reason  why  the  same 
amount  was  required  for  provisions  when 
they  were  at  one  half  the  price,  as  when 
they  were  at  the  highest  price.     The 
House,  however,  had  decided,   that  no 
reason  ought  to  be  given,  and  he  had 
nothing  to  say  further  upon  that  point*— 
But   there  were  two  important  facts  to 
which  he  begged  now  to  call  the  littention 
of  the  House.    He  had  stated  that  the 
total  navy  estimates  for  1817  had  been 
5,985,000^.  and  that  this  year  they  were 
4i89,000/.  more.    The  hon.  secretary  to 
rhe  Admiralty  had  told  him  that  he  had 
fallen  into  a  little  bit  of  an  error  here^  for 
that  671, 101/.  ought  to  have  been  added 
to  the  estimates  of  18I7«  and  that  if  that 
sum  had  been  added  he  would  have  found 
six  millions  odd.     He  (Mr.  Home)  had 
•tated  that  it  ought  to  be  added.     He  had 
now  verified,  both  by  the  votes  and  by 
the  estimates,  the  statements  which  he 
had  then  made.     An  hon.  baronet  (sir 
H.  Parnein,  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Rochester  (Mr.  Bernal)  had  assisted  him 
in  this  verification.     He  would  now  show 
that  the  hon.  secretary  had  been  altogether 
in  error  in  the  contradiction  which  he  had 
attempted  to  give  him.     He  (Mr.  Hume) 
had  stated,  that  the  estimates  for  1817 
had  been 5,985,000/.    The  hon.  secretary, 
not  aware  that  671,000/.  had  been  added 
>4o  pay  oW  a  debt  remaining  from  a  former 
year,  had  added  that  sum  in  order  to  find 
the  estimates  for  that  year.     This,  then, 
bad belen  his  ( Mr.  Hume's )  statement.    It 
would  be  found  very  clearly  stated  in  the 
8th  report  of  the  Finance  Committee.    In 
the  52nd  page  of  that  report  it  was  thus 
entered:  —  *<  1817  —  Naval,    Estimates 
5,985,415/.'*      Now  the   hon.  secretary 
had    called    upon    the   House    to    add 
671,101/.,  and  then  to  see  how  trium- 
phantly he  demolished  him  (Mr.  Hume) 
because  he  ought  to  have  made  that  addi- 
tion.     The   hon.   secretary,  not  under- 
standing the  difference  between  the  ser- 
vice' of  the  year  and  the  paying  off  of 
debts,  had  fallen  into  thin  error.      He 
hoped  the  hon.  secretary  would  be  more 
cautious  in  future. .  The  second  point  to 
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which  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of 
the   House    was    still    more    importantv 
There  were  certain  means  by  which  cer-' 
tain  speeches  got  into  certain  publications 
of  the  dav.    Who  wrote  them  he  did  not 
know.     He  found  the  debate,  so  far  89 
regarded  his  own  speech,  correctly  given 
as   it  had   been  reported  in  a  morning 
paper,  from  which  it  had  been   copied 
into  an  evening  paper.      But  the  h6n» 
secretary's  speech   had  been  completely 
perverted.    It  had  been  changed  both  ia 
substance    and    in    manner.     He   (Mr^ 
Hume)  hiad  founded  his  statement  upon 
the  estimates  from  the  termination  of  the 
war.    He  had  referred  to  the  very  page 
of  the  Appropriation  act  for  the  amount, 
which  was  17,702,258/.    <<  But,"  said  the' 
hon.  secretary,  '<  1  shall  completely  show 
how  little  foundation  the  hon.  mfember  foi' 
Aberdeen   has  for   his   statements,   and 
that  he  does  not  know  a  ship  from  ac 
dock-yard."    The    hon.   secretary    had 
clearly  understood  the  head  of  charge  t<y 
be  building  and  repairs,  for  he  had  pro-^ 
fessed  to  take  him  (Mr.  Hume)  up  on 
his  own  position.    Now,  what  was   the' 
fact.    The  House  would  recollect  from 
the  hon.  secretary's  own  statement,  that 
under  the  head  of  repairs  and  buildings 
there  were  three  items,  and  three  votes> 
which  it  had  not  been  usual  to  giire  in  a 
separate  form,  or  to  lay  before  the  House 
in  a  printed  statement,  until  the  last  yeai* 
— an  arrangement  for  which  they  weref 
indebted  to  the  hon.  member  for  Appleby. 
The  three  items  were  for  wear  and  tear,  for 
ordinary  repairs,  and  for  building,  rebuild- 
ing, repairing,  Sec,  And  here  he  nnist  admit 
—for  he  was  willing  to  give   the    hon^ 
gentleman  credit  for  all  his  discoveries — i 
that  the  hon.  secretary  had  detected  one 
inaccuracy.     He  (Mr. Hume)  had  called 
the  item  **  tear  and  wear,"  which  the  hon# 
secretary  had  triumphantly  shown  to  be 
incorrect,  and  had  proved,  much  to  his 
own  satisfaction,   that  it  ought  to  have 
been  "  wear  and  tear"  [a laugh].    Now; 
he  could  assure  the  hon.  secretary,  that 
he  had  his  full  permission  to  be  witty, 
provided  he  would  speak  truth.      Men 
who  went  to  the  wars  must  take  their 
chance  for  blows;  and  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
was  necessarily  exposed  to  the  elegant 
sarcasms,  and  refined  raillery  of  the  hon.^ 
secretary  for  the  Admiralty.    To  the  wit 
of  the  hon.  secretary  he  must  submit  with 
resignation,  and  the  only  condition  which 
he  wished  to  impose  upon  him  was,  tlnit 
he  would  adhere  to  the  truth  [a  laugh]. 
3  E 
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Now,  ha  would  eoneede  to  tbe  hoo. 
lecretarj  all  the  benefit  of  his  correction 
of  *'  wear  and  tear''  for  "  tear  and  wear,** 
and  he  was  efon  glad  that  he  had  detected 
him  in  this  inaccuracy;  because  it  would 
prevent  the  possibility  of  his  evading  the 
explanation  which  he  (Mr.  Home)  was 
prepared  to  give  of  that,  and  the  other 
ftems.  NoW|  he  admitted,  that  what  he 
hid  staled  on  a  former  night  had  been 
correctly  given  in  the  journal  to  which 
he  had  berore  alluded;  namely,  that  the 
whole  expense  of  building,  rebuilding, 
iwpairsi  &c*  from  the  vear  1815  up  to  the 
last  year*  amounted  to  upwards  of 
17,O0O,O0O/*  Now,  let  the  House  com- 
pare this  statement  with  the  ofiicial  re- 
turns,  correcting,  of  course,  the  inaccu- 
racy in  terms  detected  by  the  hon.  secre- 
tary in  the  first  item.  The  amount  of 
wear  and  tear  then  for  that  period  was 
6,lSl,15dA;  under  the  head  of  ordinary 
repairs  the  amount  was  3,603,456/.;  for 
buildinff,  rebuilding,  and  repairing  ships  of 
war,  the  total  was  8,580,498?.*  The 
charge  under  the  head  of  merchant's 
yards  was  488,141^  making  in  the  whole 
a  total  of  17,702.358/.  The  House 
would  see,  therefore,  that  his  (Mr. 
Hume's)  statement  was  correct,  and  they 
would  by  this  time  be  able  to  appreciato 
the  triumph  of  the  hon.  secretary  for  the 
Admiralty.  If  it  were  not  for  the  delay 
which  would  arise  from  such  a  course,  he 
would  call  Upon  the  clerk  to  read  over 
the  returns,  item  by  item,  which  would 
shew  the  accuracy  of  every  statement 
which  he  had  made  on  the  former  night. 
He  had  never  yet  made  a  statement  which 
had  been  successfully  impugned  by  hon. 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  and  he 
trusted  he  never  should.  Men  werealways 
disposed  to  pay  attention  to  official  con- 
tradictions ;  and  certainly,  from  the  tone 
which  the  hon.  secretary  had  assumed  the 
other  night,  and  from  the  vehemence  with 
which  he  was  cheered,  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  the  secretai^'s  triumph  was 
complete,  and  that  he  (IVlr.  Hume)  had 
foundered  never  to  rise  again.  If  he  had 
been  disposed  to  place  reliance  on  the 
statements  of  the  hon.  secretary,  he 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  staggered  by 
the  confidence  with  which  thejr  were  ad- 
vanced; but  here  were  the  official  returns, 
clearly  proving  the  accuracy  of  every  state- 
ment which  he  had  made,  proving,  in 
8hon,that  there  was  not  the  sl^htcatground 
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forthe  intrepidassertionsof  thehonottrtMe 
secretary.  Conceiving,  therefore,  tbat 
ministers  ought  not  to  call  upon  the  House 
for  a  sum  of  1,781,825/.  without  explana- 
tion, and  anxious  that  such  an  explana- 
tion should  be  given  as  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  protection  of  the  public 
money  demanded,  he  should  conclude  by 
moviog,  **  That  in  order  to  enable  the 
House  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  voting 
the  Public  Money  for  tne  support  of  ^e 
Naval  and  Marine  Establishments,  and 
Ordnance  for  the  Sea  Service,  for  the 
year  1832,  it  is  expedient  to  have  such 
Estimates  in  detail  before  the  House,  aa 
shall  point  out  for  what  specific  servicea 
the  sum  of  1,781,835/.  is  to  be  appro- 
priated.'' 

Mr*  Croker  said,  he  had  no  doubt  the 
hon.  member  was  sincere  in  the  statement 
which  he  made  on  a  former  night,  for 
otherwise,  he  certainly  would  not  have 
revived  the  discussion  to-night.  He 
would  pledge  himself  again  to  prove  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  House,  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  only  got  deeper  Into 
the  mire.  In  all  the  statements  he  had 
made  to-night  he  was  either  inaccurate  in 
point  of  amount,  or  when  accurate  in  the 
amount,  he  had  mistaken  the  meaning 
which  ought  to  be  affixed  to  them. 
He  would  begin  by  clearing  away  one  or 
two  observations  which  related  to  himself. 
The  hon.  member  seemed  to  imply  that 
he  (Mr.  Croker)  had  taken  the  state- 
ment which  he  made  in  reply  to  him,  from 
some  private  documents.  Now,  he  could 
assure  the  hon.  member,  that  he  had  no 
such  private  documents,  and  that  his 
triumph,  which  the  hon.  member  himself 
admitted,  was  not  owing  to  any  manu- 
script papers,  but  to  the  printed  state- 
ments on  the  table  of  that  House.  The 
hon.  member  had  also  stated,  that  in  the 
**  Courier,"  his  own  speech  was  copied 
from  *<  The  Morning  Chronicle,"  whereea 
his  (Mr.  C's.)  speecn  appeared  to  becor-> 
reeled  by  some  mysterious  and  invisible 
hand.  Who  had  been  so  good  as  to  cor- 
rect his  speech,  he  did  not  know;  but  he 
could  inform  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  be 
bad  never  corrected  the  publication  of 
any  speech  of  his  own,  except  that  on  the 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of 
Yorki  and  another  on  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion, and  that  he  had  never  written  one 
word  for  any  newspaper  for  upwards  of 
two  years  past.  The  hon.  gentleman  ap* 
peered  to  have  deemed  his  (Mr.  Croker'a) 
speech  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  it 
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•  sabject  of  iftcioiiy  bv  a  oooinitt^e  out 
(^doorSf  at  which  an  non.  baronet,  who 
was  known  to  bo  an  admirable  superin- 
tendant  of  roads,  and  to  possess  great  skill 
in  conducting  them  through  passes,  from 
which  it  was  difficult  to  escape,  together 
with  another  hon.  member,  had  given 
their  sanction  to  the  hon.  gentleman,  to 
say  that  he  (Mr.  Croker)  was  wrong,  and 
that  the  hon.  member  was  right.  The 
House,  however,  would  not  be  influenced 
by  the  authority,  however  weighty,  of  any 
committee  out  of  doors.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Aberdeen  now  said  that  his  for- 
mer statenept  was,  that  the  estimates  of 
1817  were  6,985,0(M.  Now,  be  would 
aasert,  roos^  fearlessly,  that  the  hon. 
member  stated  the  amount  of  the  esti- 
mates for  1817  to  be  5,300,000^  The 
hon.  member  might  have  made  a  mistake, 
bot  it  was  impossible  that  be  could  have 
made  any  other  statement ;  for  the  whole 
gist  of  hiB  argument  was,  that  the  esti- 
mates of  the  present  year  were  greater  in 
amount  than  the  estimates  of  1817  [no, 
DO,  from  thfi  Opposition].  This  be  con- 
tended, was  exactly  the  statement  made 
by  the  hon*  gentleman^  and  if  it  bad  not 
been  so,  he  (Mr.  Croker)  need  not  have 
pccupied  so  much  time  in  answering  it  on 
the  spot.  The  hon.  member  had  made  a 
mistake  of  600,000/. ;  for  by  adding  the 
old  stores  to  his  calculation  of  5,300,000/. 
he  made  out  6,000,000/.  in  round  num- 
bers, which  was  the  amount  of  the  esti- 
mates in  1817.  The  hon.  member  had 
said,  that  the  estimates  of  1817  were  less 
than  those  of  1822,  and  he  (Mr.  Croker) 
maintained  that  the  estimates  of  this  year 
were  less  by  half  a  million  than  those  of 
1817.  What  lotber  course  of  argument 
would  have  served  the  purpose  of  the 
hon,  member?  Was  it  his  object  to 
prove  that  the  estimates  of  this  year  were 
more  economical  than  those  of  a  former 
yiear  ?  Was  it  likely  tliat  he  would  have 
risen  to  argue  the  cause  of  administra- 
tion ?  The  fact  was,  that  in  the  printed 
estimates  of  1817,  the  amount  of  old 
slorta  was  deducted  from  the  total  amount 
in  a  very  awkwand  way.  It  had  been  or- 
dered by  an  act  of  parliament  that  the  old 
stores  should  be  abated  from  the  estimates, 
and  taken  as  part  of  tkiO  ways  and  means 
of  the  year.  It  was  quite  evident  that 
they  could  not  he  in  bg^b ;  and  aa  the  act 
obliged  them  to  take  them  as  part  of  the 
ways  and  means,  the  abatement  was  made 
to  satisfy  the  aot,  but  did  not  really  ap- 
pear in  tbo  vote.     The  ottciai  blunder. 


therefore,  on  which  the  boo.  gentleman 
had  commented,  was  no  other  than  the. 
blunder  of  an  act  of  parliament.  The 
exact  state  of  the  case  was,  that  the 
abatement  of  671,00M.  being  made  in  the 
index  to  the  estimates,  the  total  amount 
in  the  large  estimates  was  exactly 
5,800,000/.  This  was  the  sum  which  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  taken,  and  must  have 
taken  for  the  total  amount  of  the  estimates* 
in  looking  cursorily  at  the  first  page  of 
the  estimates  for  1817,  it  appeared  that 
the  total  of  the  ordinary  estimates  waa 
1,805,000/.;  whereas,  if  the  old  stores 
were  calculated,  the  amount  would  be 
2,476,000/.  It  was  evident  that  the  boo. 
member  hsd  looked  at  the  surface  of  the 
accounts,  and  had  not  gone  to  the  bottom. 
When  he  atated  the  sum  to  be  5,500,0002., 
be  (Mr.  Croker)  told  him  he  had  made  a 
mistake  of  700,000/.  and  he  would  now 
mention  a  circumstance  which  would  con- 
vince the  House  that  this  waa  the  fact. 
An  hon.  friend  of  his  (Mr.  Croker's)  had 
said  to  him  on  the  very  morning  of  the 
debate  in  question,  **  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  Mr.  Hume  should  tell  us  tha^ 
our  estimates  are  higher  this  year,  than 
they  were  in  1817,  and  I  will  show  you 
how  he  will  fall  into  the  blunder.''  He 
could  assure  the  House  that  this  was  not 
a  story  invented  for  the  occasion.  If  the 
House  wished  for  further  donfirmatioa^of 
the  fact,  he  would  add,  th^t  his  hon.  friend 
was  not  the  only  person  present,  but  that 
it  took  place  in  the  presence  of  two  other 
hon.  members,  and  several  otiier  persona. 
His  first  hon.  friend  continued—*'  Mr. 
Hume  will  not  look  to  all  the  items ;  he 
will  cast  his  eye  at  the  apparent  total, 
and  overlook  the  old  stores,  and  then  be 
will  tell  us  that  the  estimates  of  this  year 
are  greater  than  those  of  1817."  He 
(Mr.  Croker)  then  said  to  his  friend,  **  I 
can  hardly  believe  it  possible  that  he  will 
fall  into  such  a  blunder,*'  and  when  the  hon, 
member  did  actually  fall  into  the  blunder, 
has  hon.  friend  who  happened  to  sit  nexi 
Ivim,  nudged  him,  and  said,  **  Did  not  Ltell 
you  he  would  do  so.*'  These  were  plain 
fm;ts,  but  there  was  a  still  more  important 
circurospince  which  he  irished  to  mention. 
The  hon.  member,  had  omitted  a  paltry 
sum  of  1,600,000/.  granted  within  the  year 
for  the  debt  of  the  navy ;  ao  that,  so  far 
were  the  votes  of  this  year  from  being 
greater  than  those  of  1817,  that  the  esti- 
mates of  1817  were  7,600,000/.  and  the 
estimates  of  the  present  year  were 
5,6QQ,00M>   JHe  wpMld  now  proceed  to 
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the  next  point,  io  which  the  hon.tnember 
gteted  that  17,000,000/.  had  been  expend- 
ed in  the  building  of  ships.  This  he  would 
proveout  of  the  hon.  member's  own  mouth, 
£sr  how  was  he  otherwise  to  understand 
the  hon.  member's  obsenration*  that  this 
aum  was  sufficient  to  have  built  all  the 
navies  in  the  world?  If  he  meant  the 
whole  sum  which  went  to  build  and  sup- 
ply and  maintain  the  navy,  then  why  did 
lie  confine  himself  to  that  which  applied 
only  to  building?  The  hon.  gentleman 
aaid  that  this,  the  sum  which  went  to 
build  only  a  very  small  part  of  our  own 
navy*  was  sufficient  to  build  all  the  navies 
in  the  tiniverse.  But  he  would  go  a  little 
farther  than  this,  and  would  show,  from  a 
Bote  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  that,  in 
•rdcr  to  make  up  this  17,000,000/.  the 
hon.  member  had  been  obliged  to  antici- 
pate the  period  to  which  he  was  referring 
by  two  years.  He  had  found  himself  in  a 
mistake,  and,  in  order  to  get  out  of  that 
mistake,  he  had  borrowed  two  years,  and 
taken  the  expenditure  of  the  years  1815 
and  1816  as  part  of  the  17  millions  ex* 
vended  since  1817.  There  was  no  deny- 
ing the  original  statement  of  time;  for,  in 
addition  to  the  reference  to  1817,  the 
hon.  member  had  said  that  the  17,000,000/. 
had  been  expended  within  five  years. 
This  must  have  been  his  meaning— his  po- 
aitive  statement ;  and  he  (  Mr.  C. )  could 
bring  demonsifative  proof  of  tliat  fact. 
He  lield  4n  his  hand  a  bound  volume  of 
the  accounts  of  the  navy ;  and  he  could 
not  account'  for  the  presentiment  which 
led  him  to  it.  He  had  opened  the  book 
beginning  at  1817,  and  read  the  items<— 
yes,  hfe  had  begun  at  1817  and  not  1815, 
and  read  the  items :  and  as  he  went  on  to 
ooote  18179  1818,  and  1819,  and  so  on, 
•tne  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  bad 
nodded,  and  repeated  the  word  *<  correct.'* 
This,  however,  was  not  all.  He  had  not 
only  gone  back  two  years,  but  he  had  read 
to  the  House  the  items  of  the  5,700,000/. 
Tlie  House  would  recollect  with  what 
accuracy,  and  so  guess  at  the  way  in 
which  he  had  made  up  the  17,000,000/. 
He  had  done  this  by  putting  together  in 
one  mass  every  thing  that  had  related  to 
the  navy.  The  House  would  thence  judge 
of  the  way  in  which  the  hon.  member  had 
met  the  charge  brought  against  him— -of 
not  knowing  wood  from  brick,  and  ships 
from  houses,  ond  drains  and  dock«>walls. 
But,  even  if  he  had  met  that  fairly,  it 
was  of  no  use  as  an  argument ;  and  the 
bun.  member  could  take  but  small  credit, 
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that,  in  not  having  comprehended  how  the 
whole  allowance  for  the  building,  repairing, 
and  maintaining  of  ships,  together  with  the 
construction  and  repair  of  dock-yards, 
docks,  houses,  drains,  &c.  entered  into 
the  17  millions,  he  should  have  chosen  to 
mix  all  the  separate  items  into  one  mass, 
and  call  them  by  the  strange  name  of  ship 
building.  Now,  if  the  hon.  member  had 
exercised  due  diligence  (he  would  give 
him  credit  for  diligence,  certainly,  but  it 
was  not  due  diligence)  he  would  have 
seen  whether  that  was  fair.  He  would 
have  seen  that  the  expense  of  all  the  pub- 
lic works,  works  of  great  magnitude,  im» 
portance,  and  expense,  were  contained  in 
that  mass  which  he  had  brought  fotward 
as  ship*building.  But  he  (Mr.  Croker) 
would,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  allow  tha 
hon.  member  the  benefit  of  the  two  years 
preceding  1817 ;  and  he  would  show  that 
he  was  not  right  with  regard  to  the  seven 
years.  For  it  would  be  recollected,  that 
m  this  sum  there  was  included  the  expense 
of  the  fleet  afloat,  as  if  it  had  formed  part 
of  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear,  or  of^  the 
ship-building.  Yes;  the  hon.  member 
had  represented  the  17  millions  has  being 
the  ordinary  expense  of  the  navy  upon  a 
peace  establishment,  when,  in  tact,  it 
comprehended  1815,  which  was  a  year  of- 
war ;  and  in  which  year  the  wear  and  tear, 
amounted  to  three  millions  and  a  half. 
Now,  if  that  year  of  war  was  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  expense  of  a  peace  estal>« 
lishment,  why  not  include  all  the  years  of 
the  war  ?  The  hon.  gentleman  had  mis* 
represented  ministers  in  saying,  that  they 
had  refused  him  access  to  the  details  of 
the  victualling  of  the  navy  for  1821,  since 
he  never  asked  for  them.  There  would 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  the  granting  of 
them,  and  yet  he  says  he  was  refused. 
The  hon.  member  had  come  down  to 
move  for  a  new  trial,  upon  two  points : 
but  why  had  he  done  it  only  on  two  i 
They  must  judge  of  accuracy  by  general 
accuracy,  and  not  by  one  or  two  statements 
out  of  a  large  number.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man informed  the  House,  that  the  marines 
cost  the  country  390,000/.  whereas  the 
whole  pay  of  the  navy  was  only  600,000/.; 
and  thus  the  government,  which  above  all  • 
prided  itself  upon  the  glory  find  the  power- 
of  its  navy,  had  reduced  the  pay  of  that 
navy  to  the  paltry  pittaace  of  800,000/.  a 
year.  The  manner  in  whith  he  arrived' 
at  this  conclusion  was,  by  taking  the  wfao^' 
expenses  of  the  marines^  barrack,  acoou- 
trements,  food,  and  every  thing,  and  de- 
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dUotiDg  it  from  the  wages  alone  of  the 
nayy.  This  ^was  like  all  his  other  accu- 
racy. There  was  the  case  of  the  pay- 
master, for  whom  he  told  the  House  they 
were  called  upon  to  vote  a  Iftrge  sum ; 
when  in  point  of  fact  the  case  did  not 
occur  in  the  same  estimate,  and  would  be 
brought  before  the  House  in  its  proper 
place.  He  lef^  it  to  the  House  wnetner 
tbey  would  give  information  of  an  impor- 
tant nature,  upon  the  ground  of  such 
statements,  ana  whether  they  could  ever 
feel  safe  in  actins  upon  them.  There  was 
no  one  who  had  more  consideration  for 
the  infirmities  of  our  nature,  and  was  more 
exposed  to  them  than  himself:  if,  there- 
fore, warmth  of  feeling  had  led  him  out 
of  the  way  in  discussing  this  topic,  he 
trusted  that  it  would  be  attributed  to 
no  improper  motive.  What  he  said  of 
the  hon.  member  he  meant  only  to  apply 
to  his  figures  and  statements.  The  con- 
viction that  the  hon.  gentleman  was  erro- 
neous in  his  calculations,  was  so  strong 
upon  him  that  he  could  not  resist  it.  He 
gave  him  credit  for  sincerity,  but,  under 
that  sincerity  he  was  directly  and  posi- 
tively misleading  the  House. 
*  Mr.  Bemal  said,  he  could  not  compli- 
ment the  hon.  secretary  on  pursuing  a 
straight  forward  path,  in  the  course  of  his 
observations  on  the  statements  of  his  hon. 
friend.  He  had  paid  the  utmost  attention 
to  what  had  fallen  from  bis  hon.  friend, 
and  certainly  he  did  not  hear  him  state 
the  17}0(X),00(W.  to  have  been  expended  in 
building  and  repairing  alone.  His  hon« 
friend  must  have  taken  into  consideration 
tlie  sums  expended  from  1815,  for  be  had 
particularly  mentioned  seven  years.  Did 
the  hon.  secretary  mean  to  deny  that,  for 
i^ven  years,  including  1815, 17,000,000/. 
bad  not  been  expended  in  wear  and  tear, 
ordnance,  repairs,  building,  and  rebuild- 
ing both  in  king's  and  merchants*  yards? 
That  his  hon.  friend  had  no  disposition  to 
awiell  out  the  sum  appeared  evident  from 
this  circumstance,  that  he  did  not  take  into 
his  calculation  1,000,000/.  expended  dor- 
if^  the  seven  years  from  1815  in  dock- 
yard improvements.  The  admissioD  that 
17,000,000/.  had  been  expended,  was  quite 
enough  to  demolish  the  structure  raised 
by  the  hon.  secretary.  Even  throwing  out 
the  years  1815  and  1816,  still  the  sum  ex- 
pended would  be  found  no  less  than 
10,000,000/.  He  had  examined  the  naval 
estimates  for  several  years,  with  consider- 
able attention^  and  was  satisfied  that  his 
"^tm*  friend's  statement  was  well  founded. 


Sir  H.  PamM  said,  that  his  hon.  friend's 
statements  were  not  only  supported  by  the 
recollection  of  gentlemen  wno  heard  him 
on  Friday,  but  were  confirmed  by  an  ap- 
peil  to  the  Parliamentary  Debates  of  last 
June,  where  the  same  accounts  and  the 
same  tables  were  given.  It  was  there 
stated  that  5,300,000/.  were  the  expenses 
of  the  navy  for  1817,  and  the  sum  of 
671»000/.  was  added  for  old  stores.  His 
hon.  friend  read  his  statement  on  Friday 
from  his  former  published  statements; 
how,  then,  could  he  be  wrong  on  Friday, 
when  he  was  formerly  right,  with  regard 
to  the  17,000,000/.  for  the  last  seven 
years  ?  The  hon.  secretary  had  certainly 
mistaken  the  statement  of  his  hon.  friend. 

Mr.  Ricardo  said,  he  had  felt  great 
alarm,  at  first,  when  he  heard  the  difference 
of  671,000/.  between  the  hon.  secretary 
and  his  hon.  friend ;  and  had  thought  that 
his  hon.  firiend  must  be  in  error.  He  had ' 
since  been  convinced,  however,  that' 
his  hon.  friend  had  included  the  600,000/. 
and  that  it  was  the  hon.  secretary  who 
was  wrong  in  saying  that  he  had  not. 

Sir  G.  Clerk  said,  he  must  contend  that 
the  hon.  member,  in  stating  the  estimate 
for  1817»  had  made  it  5,300,000/.,  and  had 
made  no  allowance  for  the  671,000/.  He 
remembered  this  the  more,  as  he  had  pre^ 
viously  mentioned  to  his  hon.  friend,  the 
secretary  of  the  admiralty,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  would  probably  fall  into  that 
mistake. 

Mr,  Brougham  said,  that  on  a  subject 
so  important  to  his  hon  friend,  he  wished  • 
to  make  a  few  observations.    In  the.  first 

1)lace,  as  to  what  had  passed  on  Friday' 
ast  he  was  not  in  the  House  at  the  time 
when  his  hon.  friend  had  made  the  states 
ment.  Having  been  absent  at  that  period, 
he  could  not  bear  testimony,  of  his  own 
knowledge  to  the  fact ;  but  it  appeared 
evident  to  him  that  his  hon.  friend's  ac- 
curacy was  completely  established.  He 
was  led  to  that  opinion  partly  by  the  con- 
fidence which  he  felt  in  the  accuracy  of 
his  hon.  friend.  He  was  further  confirmed 
in  the  opinion  by  the  testimony  of  his  hon. 
friends  who  had  just  delivered  their  sen- 
timents, as  well  as  by  the  candid  admis- 
sion of  the  hon.  secretary  himself.  What 
the  hon.  secretary  now  contended  for  was, 
that  his  hon.  friend  had  cone  wrong  to  the 
amount  of  11,000,000?.  As  anecdotes- 
were  in;  vogue,  he  might  be  permitted  to 
tell  what  be  had  heard  on  entering  the 
House.'  He  was  told:  that  an  attempt  had 
beeii  made  to  prove  an  inaccuracy  in  the 
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cilculiCfoM  of  hit  bun*  friend.    Onaskbg 
t«  what  aiDouRti  be  wai  told  to  the  amount 
of  ILOOaoOO/.    Hv  answer  to  that  was, 
what  itfhould  be  now*  that  the  11 ,000,000^ 
prof  ed  too  much.    NotwithstaDding  the 
oaiiplicated  manner  io  which  the  accounts 
were    kept,    an    error   to    the    amount 
of  11,000,1000^  was,  he  considered,  ab- 
aoKitely  impossible.    The  subject,  in  fact, 
did  not  deserve  inquirj ;  but  they  had  in- 
quired, and  what  turned  out  to  be  the 
nM:t  ?  One  said, — *'  I  never  meant  to  con- 
fine the  eleven  millions  to  the  buildtng  of 
Alps,"  and  the  other  said  ^*  you  did  mean 
it«"     His   hont  friend    had  enumerated 
vartooa  other  items  which  he  meant  to 
include ;  and  his  firat  reason  for  believing 
hias  was  the  admission  ^f  his  sincerity, 
made  by  the  hoD«aecretary  himself.    The 
mere  virtue  of  sincerity  was  but  a  slender 
compliment  to  a  calculator;  but  the  ad* 
laisaion  was  of  great  importance  in  Ibe 
present  case,  where  so  much  must  depend 
an  the  confidence  to  which  he  was  entitled. 
Another  renioo  which  weighed  with  bin 
was,  that  be  (Mr.  B.)  then  held  hi  his 
hand  the  very  ooeumant  on  which  his  faon. 
friend  had  made  hia  stateosent.    In  that 
docotaeat  those  items  were  to  be  found 
which  his  hon.  friend  bad  enumerated. 
The  only  other  point  was  witli  respect  to 
time.    The  hon.  secretary  had  stated,  that 
his  hon.  friend  meant  to  take  only  five 
years  into  account ;  but  his  hon.  friend  had 
aaid  that  he  meant  to  take  seven  years. 
That  he  also  believed ;  for  the  same  paper 
stated  the  items  to  be  taken  from  1815  to 
18S1.    Since  he  came  into  the  House  he 
had  read  a   newspaper  report    [Order» 
order !.]  He  believed  he  was  not  in  order ; 
but    in  a   certain  document,  which  he 
would  not  name  for  the  world,  a  published 
paper,  a  portion  of  recent  history,  oer- 
tainly  witnia  the  reach  of  his  majesty's 
ministers,  he  saw  a  thing  very  like  a  speech 
in  parliament,  though  he  knew  that  it 
ooiud  not  have  been  such ;  and  if  he  were 
to  hazard  a  comparison,  he  would  say 
that  one  part  was  very  like  a  speech  from 
the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen ;  and  that 
a  speech  of  the    hon.    secretary    (Mr. 
CroKer)  was  shadowed  out  in  the  other 
[A  laugh.]     In  that  document  that  the 
period  extended  not  to  five,  but  to  seven 
vears.    That  this  was  not  dooe  out  of 
friflndship  for  his  hon.  friend,  would  appear 
from   whaC  he  found  in    another    part 
of  the  same   documeDt-*i<he  meant  an 
article    beginning    tbiia  s— «<  Boor    Mr. 
Hmnel    Sttcbabeatiqgashereoaiviedaai 
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Friday  last !  If  he  survives  this,  he  must  • 
be  immortal.'*  This  statement  confirmed 
the  doctrines  that  he  had  mamtained  with 
regard  to  his  hon.  friend,  and  put  the 
stamp  on  that  confidence  which  he  alwaya 
entertained  for  his  hooe&ty  in  stating  facts, 
and  his  accuracy  in  making  calculations. 
[Loud  Cheering.]  Now  regarding  aa 
true  the  anecdote  which  had  been  stated 
by  the  hon.  secretary,  and  confirmed  by 
the  hon.  bsronet  with  respect  to  his  bon« 
friend's  anticipated  mistake  about  the 
600,000/.  an  anecdote  for  which  there 
needed  no  such  parade  of  proof— his  con-* 
fidence  in  his  hon.  friends  accuracy  re- 
mained, even  on  that  point  undiminshed. 
If,  after  the  testimony  of  his  two  boo. 
friends  (Mr.  Bernal  and  sir  H.  Parnell), 
who  had  examined  into  the  accounts,  with 
a  perfect  recollection  of  what  had  happened 
on  Friday,  confirmed  as  that  testimony 
was  by  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Portarlington,  some  of  whose  doctrinea 
were  in  vogue  with  the  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite  when  they  suited  their  purposeSy 
who  took  one  of  his  opinions  when  they 
oonld  not  get  his  speech,  and  who  draw 
references  from  his  speech  when  they 
could  not  get  his  vote;  but  who,  on  the 
present  occasion,  would  repudiate  opinion 
and  speedi,  and  vote  altogether ;  if,  after 
this,  his  hon.  friend  waa  still  in  error, 
what  did  it  amount  to  i  What  was  the 
difference  between  his  hon.  friend  and  the 
hon.  secretary,  the  champion  of  the  navy 
estimates— the  two  calculators  now  at 
issu^^what  did  it  amount  to  but  this— 
that  there  was  such  bungling  in  the  pub* 
lie  accounts,  such  contradiction  in  tbeir 
statements,  such  confusion,  that  the  same 
account  was  spoken  of  differently  in  tha 
index  and  the  body  of  the  estimates  ? 
Then  the  hon.  secretary  accused  his  hon. 
friend  fbr  not  employing  pen  and  ink 
work«— a  neglect  which,  if  it  nad  occurred 
this  time,  he  was  sure  would  be  the  last 
time  at  which  such  a  charge  would  be 
warranted.  Even  ifthe  error  had  occurred, 
it  was  not  the  fault  of  his  hon.  friend,  but 
of  the  blundering  manner  In  which  tkB 
public  accounts  were  kept,  and  acts  of  ap-« 
propriation  drawn  upb  If  be  could  alloir 
(for  the  sake  of  argument)  that  in  the  muU 
tiplidty  of  his  labours  his  hon«  friend  bad 
committed  this  mistske— if  in  those 
labours,  important  to  all,  he  had  over* 
looked  this  mistake«-«*if,  dealing  with  large 
sums  and  momentous  interests,  he  had 
oammileda  sli{diteRor«i-4f  going  en  from, 
day  JtQ  day  aaid  n^s  to  inght,  wearing 
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out  himself  in  the  public  service— -(he  . 
hoped  his  wear  and  tear  would  not  be  too 
rapid  )-^if  in  this  course  he  had  mistaken 
one  part  of  a  statement  for  anotheri  his 
conndence  in  him  would  remain  the  same ; 
and  he  hoped  on  his  (Mr.  B's.)  return, 
about  a  month  hence,  to  find  him  in  the 
same  place,  saving  the  money  of  the  public, 
performing  with  useful  zeal'  his  parlia- 
roentarj  duties,  commanding  the  willing 
homage  of  the  House,  increasing  his  re* 
putation  in  the  country.  Securing  the  at- 
tachment of  his  friends,  and  extorting  re- 
spect even  from  his  opponents*  TLoud 
Cheering.]  When  he  neard  that  his  hon. 
friend  was  put  upon  his  trial  for  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  calculations — when  he  heard 
that  ever  since  Friday  last,  although  the 
verdict  was  not  given,  his  ministerial  op« 
ponents  had  declared  that  the  evidence 
was  against  him«-when  he  heard  that 
there  were  two  points  updn  which  he  had 
moved  for  a  new  trial — when  he  heard 
all  this,  he  could  not  but  come  forward 
to  show  how  groundless,  the  charges 
against  him  were.  The  friends  of  minis- 
ters and  the  persons  in  office  had  begun 
too  early  to  take  joy  to  themselves  at  his 
defeat.  They  were  heard  to  declare-* 
**  Here  is  Mt*.  Such-a-one,  who  canvassed 
our  accounts,  he  has  been  defeated  in  his 
calculations —there  is  an  end  of  him.*' 
Then  they  anticipated  the  return  of  those 
halcyon  days,  when  their  estimates  re- 
mained without  examination  or  exposurci 
when  any  hon.  member  who  chose  to  dis- 
pute a  ministerial  item,  heard  in  replv  only 
the  words.  *<  Jacobin,  leveller,  Buona- 
partists,  anarchy,  social  order,  basis  of 
society,"  and  other  such  jareon.  They 
predicted  the  ruin  of  his  hon.  friend's  cha- 
racter for  accuracy,  and  declared  that  no 
trust  could  any  longer  be  placed  in  him. 
He  (Mr.  B.),  on  the  contrary,  declared  that 
his  accuracy  remained  unimpeached,  that 
he  relied  on  him  with  unabated  confidence. 
But  bis  calculations  were  no  matter  of  con* 
fidencOi  If  he  were  wron^,  government 
had  the  means  of  exposing  his  calculations. 
He  succeeded,  if  he  did  succeed  at  all, 
not,  he  would  saj,  projpria  marte^  but  by 
the  strength  of  his  position,  iind  the  force 
pfhis  statements;  and  if  he  committed  an 
errori  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of 
persons  on  the  watch  to  detect  him ;  the 
detection  and  the  exposure  would  be  pro- 
claimed in  that  House,  and  echoed  by  all 
the  servile  adherents  of  ministers*  He 
would  continue  to  his  boo.  friend  bis  full 
rdiMce ;  because  he  bad  never  yet  found 
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him  fail  l»  what  he  had  undertaken  to  «»* 
tablish— because  on  this  occasion,  when 
his  accuracy  was  especially  impeached, 
he  had  signally  triumphed.  And  he  hoped 
he  would  go  on  with  the  same  persevering 
zeal  for  the  public  good,  careless  of  the 
taunts  of  those  who  profited  by  abuses, 
forgetful  of  the  neglect  shown  to  his  la- 
bours by  the  gentlemen  opposite,  thinking 
only  of  his  country,  dreaming  only  of  his 
duty,  and,  great  as  his  services  were  t« 
that  country,  still  laying  up  additionaH 
clsims  to  its  gratitude.  [Loud  Cheers.] 
The  Marquis  oi  Londonderry  said,  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  must 
have  conceived  the  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeen  in  great  danger  to  have  been 
induced  to  enter  into  such  a  defence^ 
His  hon.  fciend»  the  secretary  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, he  was  sure  would  view  him  with 
great  compassioui  when  he  found  that  he 
had  so  disabled  him  as  to  render  necessary 
the  aid  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
who  had  undertaken  his  cause.  The  boa» 
secretary  had,  indeed,  thrown  great  disnuiy 
and  alarm  into  the  enemy's  camp-— he  had 
set  all  Brooks*«  in  an  uproar,  and  they 
had  found  it  necessary  to  send  down  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  who  had 
spent  much  gunpowder  in  the  defence^ 
Terror  seemed  to  reign  among  them  since 
the  hon,  secretary  had  overthrown  the 
calculations  of  their  champion.  He  did 
not  precisely  see  the  cause  for  the  alarm 
which  the  mends  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
entertained.  Thcnr  seemed  to  consider 
that  he  never  could  show  his  face  again.-«> 
that  he  would  no  more  receive  the  freedom 
of  boroughs  or  cities,  and  that  he  must 
surrender  all  his  cider  and  golden  snuff- 
boxes, if  he  was  not  proved  to  be  right  in 
his  late  calculations,  and  placed  on  his 
legs,  after  the  hon.  secretary  had  thrown 
him  on  his  back.  But  his  friends  did  not 
seem  to  see  that  if  they  established  his 
figures,  it  was  at  the  expense  of  his  argu- 
ment. His  reasoning  and  calculations 
were  opposed  to  each  other;  and  his 
friends  must  take  the  option  of  admitting 
that  be  could  not  ^conduct  a  common  ar- 
gument to  any  intelligible  conclusion,  or 
rorm  a  common  calculation  with  any 
tolerable  correctness.  Let  the  sentlemen 
owositei  then,  take  wbich  of  the  two 
characters  they  diooae  for  their  beik 
friend— either  that  of  a  calculator  or  a 
logician ;  but  they  could  jiot  have  both. 
To  show  that  he  was  now  aoourale  io  hfe 
figures,  his  friends  resorted  to  a  speech 
nrade  two  or  three  years  ago.    His  hob. 
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friend  bad  shown,  that  ihe  line  of  argu-  | 
merit  pursued  by  the  hon.  gentleman  led  | 
him  to  take  5.300,00(V.  instead  of 
5,900,000^  If,  ihen,  his  calculation  was 
right,  his  argument  was  good  for  nothing; 
for  it  went  to  show  that  the  estimates  of 
1817  were  lower  than  those  of  the  present 
year.  If  the  hon,  gentlemen  opposite 
were  satisfied  with  the  figures  or  the  rea- 
soning, he  (lord  L.)  and  his  friends 
would  be  satiified  with  what  they  left ;  so 
that  both  would  be  satisfied.  But  he 
thought  the  House  had  passed  the  et ening 
in  a  very  unprofitable  discussion.  It 
would  have  been  better  to  have  entered 
on  some  question  wilh  which  the  general 
interests  of  the  country  were  connected, 
Chan  to  have  been  trying  the  arithmetical 
accuracy  of  any  hon.  member.  If,  how- 
ever, the  character  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
was  to  be  decided  by  the  result  of  this 
debate,  which  he  (lord  L.)  saw  no  reason 
for  thinking,  the  discussion  would  be 
more  fatal  than  he  was  willing  to  appre- 
hend. 

Mr.  W.  SmUh  recollected  that  when 
the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  first  began 
that  course  of  conduct  which  he  had  pur- 
eiied  with  so  much  success,  every  possible 
Attempt,  short  of  absolute  insult,  was 
made,  to  deter  him  from  proceeding, 
iiarcasm  and  imputation  of  every  sort 
were  directed  against  him.  He  was  de- 
acribed  to  be  a  person  who  knew  nothing 
about  official  matters,  and  was  not  to  be 
trusted  on  a  point  of  calculation.  Before 
the  end  of  the  session,  however,  those 
^ery  individuals  who  had  treated  the  hon. 
member  in  this  manner  came  to  him  cap 
in  hand,  and  proffered  him  every  assist- 
ance in  furtherance  of  his  designs. 
What  was  the  cause  of  this  change  of 
•entimeiit  with  regard  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber? It  was,  that  the  country  had  de- 
cided the  question  in  his  favour.  In  every 
quarter  of  the  kingdom  the  services  of  the 
hon.  member  had  been  acknowledged  to 
be  most  meritorious.  The  hon.  member 
was,  in  his  opinion,  the  encyclopaedia  of 
finance —  [a  laugh.]  —  Before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  present  session,  the  oppo- 
aition  which  his  hon.  friend,  the  member 
for  Aberdeen,  experienced  would  die 
away,  and  those  gentlemen  who  notv 
endeavoured  to  throw  obstacles  in  his  way 
would  be  willing  to  aid  his  exertions. 

The    House    theu  divided:    for    Mr. 

Hume's   Amendment;   78:    Against  it, 
129.  *        »      6 
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Althorp,  viscount 
Bemaid,  visct. 
Barrett,  S.  M. 
Bennet,  hon.  H.  G. 
Benyoo,  Benjamin 
Bernal,  R. 
Birch,  Joseph 
Brougham,  Henry 
Bright,  II. 
Bury,  visct. 
Boughey,  sir  J.  F. 
Calvert,  C. 
Calcraft,  J. 
Cavendish,  lord  6. 
Caulfield,  hon.  H. 
Colbome,  N.  R. 
Concannon,  Lucius 
Crespigny,  sir  W.  De 
Creevey,  Thos. 
Davies,  T.  H. 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Duncannon,  visct. 
Dundas,  hon.  T. 
Ebrington,  visct. 
Eilice,  Ed. 
Fergusson,  sir  R. 
Fitzgerald,  lord  W. 
Guise,  sir  W. 
Graham,  S. 
Honywood,  W.  P. 
I  Haldimand,  W. 
Hill,  lord  A. 
Hobhouae,  J.  C. 
James,  W. 
Johnson,  col. 
Jervoise,  G.  P. 
Leycester,  R. 
Lambton,  J.  G. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Lloyd,  sir  E. 
Maoerly,  J. 


Maberly,  W.  L. 
Marjoribanks,  S. 
Macdonald,  J. 
Martin,  J. 
Normanby,  visct. 
Newman,  W. 
Nugent,  lord 
O'Callaghan,  J. 
Pamell,  sir  H. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Pares,  T. 
Powlett,  hon.  W. 
Price,  Robert 
Pym,F. 
Ricardo,  D. 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Robarts,  A.  W. 
Robarts,  col.  G. 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
Rumbdd,  Ch. 
Rice,  T.  S. 
Stanley,  lord 
Sefton,  earl  of 
Scott,  James 
Sykes,  D. ' 
Stuart,  lord  J. 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
Tiemey,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Tennyson,  C. 
Townshend,  lord  C. 
Webb,  Ed. 
Whitbread,  S. 
Wilkins,  W. 
Williams,  W. 
Wilson,  sir  Robert 
Wyvill,  M. 
Whitmore,  W.  W. 

TELLEBS. 

Hume,  Joseph 
Smith,  W. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Thursday^  FebYuary  28- 

Scotch  Burghs.]  The  Lord  Adva^ 
cnie  rose  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bilF 
founded  on  certain  reports  on  the  table 
of  the  House,  as  to  the  state  of  the  Roval 

mm  ^ 

Burghs.  A  difference  of  opinion,  he 
knew,  prevailed  as  to  the  remedies  most 
adequate  to  meet  the  abuses  specified  in 
these  reports.  A  great  object  would  be 
gained  by  securing  the  fullest  puUicity, 
and  compelling  the  residence  of  the 
magistrates;  and,  he  would  therefore 
move,  <<  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 
a  bill,  for  regulating  the  mode  of  account- 
ing for  the  common  good,  and  revenues 
of  the  Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland,  and  to 
prevent  the  aon-residence  of  magistratea 
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of  Royal  Bur^h8»  and  to  restrain  undue 
compacta  regarding  Burgh  Elections."  * 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  expressed  bis  asto- 
nisbnient,  that  afler  the  labours  of  three 
committees,  and  the  full  detail  of  multi- 
plied abuses  which  their  reports  exhibited, 
a  lord  advocate  should,  in  bringing  such 
a  subject  before  parliament,  limit  himself 
merely  to  a  simple  motion  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill.  He  bad  expected,  that 
when  the  learned  lord  refused  to  allow 
him  to  originate  a  remedial  measure,  it 
was  his  intention  to  take  a  full  view  of 
the'question,  and  put  the  House  in  pos- 
session of  that  view.  What  was  his  sur- 
prise to  find  him,  after  all  that  expecta- 
tion, merely  making  a  motion  of  course  ? 
Was  it  to  be  endured,  after  so  much 
investigation  and  labour,  that  such  a  bill 
should  be  proposed  for   a    remedy    to 

frievances  so  numerous  and  complicated? 
[e.must  be  allowed  to  tell  the  learned 
lord,  that  in  proposing  a  measure  so 
inadequate,  he  had  both  neglected  his 
own  duty,  and  prevented  other  members 
from  discharging  theirs.  He  was  ex- 
tremely sorry  that  the  whole  system  of 
abusa  that  pervaded  the  burghs  of  Scot- 
land was  so  little  understood  in  that 
House.  Sure  he  was,  that  if  they  existed 
in  England,  and  if  English  members  had 
themselves  such  a  case  as  he  felt  he  could 
make  out  for  Scotland,  these  intolerable 
grievances  would  be  at  once  redressed. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Kniobtsbridge   Barracks  —  Com- 

PLA  INT  OF  AN  OUTRAGK ON  Mr.  ShERIFF 

Waithman.]  Mr.  Alderman  Wood 
said,  be  rose  to  submit  a  motion  to  that 
House,  founded  on  a  petition  which  he 
bad  the  honour  to  present  on  the  8th  instant 
from  the  corporation  of  London  (see  p. 
159.)  In  the  observations  which  he 
,had  to  make  preparatory  to  his  motion, 
he  should  confine  himselfstrictly  to  facts, 
and  the  meriu  of  the  case,  as  grounded 
aolely  upon  them.  The  petition  related 
to  the  occurrences  which  nad  taken  place 
at  Knighubridge,  and  the  attack  on  Mr. 
Sheriff  Waithman,  on  the  26th  of  last 
August,  and  was  founded  on  a  report 
drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  the  common 
.  council,  who  bad  taken  evidence  on  the 
aobject,  and^iven  it  a  patient  and  impar- 
tial investigation.  The  committee  was 
not  one  selected  from  any  particular  class 
of  persons ;  but  was  a  committee  of  general 
purposes,  and  consisted  of  persons  of 
.different  political  opinionsi  some  of  whom 
VOL.  VI. 


were  known  to  mahitain  priiiciples  of 
which  those  who  affected  most  loyalty 
must  approve.  The  petitioners, grounding 
their  statements  upon  the  report  of  this 
committee,  now  called  on  the  House  to 
know,  whether  those  who  served  the  high 
office  of  sherifis  of  the  county,  when 
called  out  to  preserve  the  peace,  should 
sit  down  quietly  without  redress  after  a 
wanton  and  violent  attackon  their  persons  } 
In  consequence  of  its  being  known,  that 
the  funerals  of  the  unfortunate  men  who 
had  lost  their  lives  on  the  14th  of  August, 
would  be  public,  the  government  thought 
it  right  to  send  a  notice  to  that  e&ct  to 
the  lord  mayor,  who  was  called  upon  to 
provide  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace. 
Nay,  the  government  went  farther,  they 
sent  a  notice,  signed  by  one  of  the  Trea- 
sury solicitors,  to  a  respectable  tradesman 
living  in  his  ward,  who  was  connected 
with  the  proceedings,  informing  him  that 
steps  had  been  taken  to  prevent  the  funera[i 
from  passing  through  the  park.  But  not 
a  word  of  all  this  was  said,  no  notice  waa 
sent  to  the  sheriff,  who  had  the  peace  of 
the  county  intrusted  to  his  care,  and  of 
course  the  government  must  have  been 
aware  that  tne  funeral  would  take  place* 
in  Middlesex.  The  sheriff^  however, 
without  any  such  intimation,  knowing  what 
was  his  duty,  prepared  every  means  in  hia 
power  by  which  disturbance  might  be 
prevented.  He  knew  that  there  existed 
an  ill  feeling  between  the  people  and 
soldiers,  arising  out  of  the  circumstancea 
under  which  the  two  persona  had  met 
their  death;  and  understanding  it  waa 
intended  that  the  funeral  should  pass  by 
the  barracks^  at  Knightsbrldge,  he  used 
every  means  In  his  power  to  prevent  i^  if 
possible.  With  that  view,  he  sent  a  letter 
to  some  of  the  newspaper^,  in  which,  after 
alluding  to  the  intended  route  of  the 
funeral,  he  strongly  deprecated  such  a 
measure,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
public  would  refrain  from  attending  it. 
He  could  do  no  more ;  and  the  fact  itself 
was  a  full  answer  to  the  charge,  that  he 
wished  to  disturb  the  peace.  No  man 
under  the  same  circumstancea  could  have 
done  more  to  preserve  it.  When  be 
found  that  the  funeral  waa  to  pass  by  the 
barracks,  he  gave  orders  to  the  omcera 
under  him  to  have  an  attendance  of  con- 
stables, to  be  m  readiness  to  take  into 
custody  all  who  should  be  found  breaking 
the  peace ;  and  in  order  to  carry  this  into 
effect,  he  himself,  accompanied  by  his 
under  sheriff  (his  colleague  in  office  waa 
S  F 
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Ut  the  time  ?ti  BKghton),  proceeded  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  bari-acks.  He  re- 
txiftined  there  without  interfering  in  any 
way,  until  information  reached  him,  that 
^  brick-bat  wai  thrown  amongst  the 
jl^eopfe  from  over  the  barrack  wall.  This 
produced  somie  hisfting  on  the  part  of  the 
crowd ;  but  on  the  iheriff  entreating  them 
to  be  quiet,  order  was  restored.    The 

f*  irocession  passed  the  barracks ;  and  on 
he  return  of  a  great  portion  of  the  people 
from  Hammersmith,  the  sheriff  learned, 
that  a  riot  had  occurred  between  some  of 
the  soldiers,  and  the  people  at  the  barrack 
]gate.    On  hearing  thi^,  he  V^turned  to 
the  gate,  where  he  found  the  soldiers 
engaged  witli  the  people,  vome  of  the 
soldiers  with  sticks,  some  i^th  their  fists, 
und  some  with  drawn  swords.    Some  of 
the   soldfers  wore  their   uniforms,    and 
others  were  in  undress.    The  sheriff  did 
ftll  in  his  power  to  restore  tranquillity, 
and  at  length  succeeded,  by  insisting  on 
the  soldiers  retiring  within  their  barracks, 
which  they  did.    After  waiting  for  some 
time,  and  every  thing  appearing  quiet,  he 
again  went  towards  town,  when  he  was 
'overtaken    near  Hyde-park-comer  by  a 
person,  who  informed  him  that  the  soldiers 
and  the  people' were  again  contending. 
He  rode  back,  and  found  a  great  dis- 
turbance.     Again    he    endeavoured    to 
restore  order,  and  exhorted  the  people  to 
)go  awdty ;  but,  while  thus  engaged,  some 
of  the  soldiers  endeavoured  to  shove  hik 
liorse  off  the  path-way  Into  the  road,  and 
one  man  was  seen  to  load  his  carbine,  and 
j)re8ent  it  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
sheriff  was ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  several 
witnesses,  if  the  soldier  had  fired,  the  shot 
^otild  have  struck  him. — He   had  thus 
given  a  brief  outline  of  the  transaction  as 
detailed  in  the  evidence.    Now,  during 
the  whole  time  of  these  occurrences,  the 
conduct  of  the  sheriff  was  most  cool  and 
peaceable.    This  was  borne  out  by  the 
evidence  of  all  the  witnesses.    That  of 
Mr.  Derbishire,  the  gentlemah  who  re- 
ported the  case  for  the  "  Morning  Post,*' 
was  quite  in  favour  of  the  sheriff.    It  wai 
'true,  that  in  a  part  of  his  evidence  he 
said  that  the  sheriff  at  one  time  used  some 
irritating  expression  towards  the  soldiers; 
biit,  in  the  course  of  the  examination,  he 
said  he  would  not  be  positive  that  the 
'sheriff  had  used  such  expression.     The 
sheriff  had,  as  was  his  duty,  endeavoured 
to  check  the  soldiers.     Mr.  Derbishire 
said,  that  the  conduct  of  some  of  them 
was  fair  land  manly:    he    Supposed  be 


alluded  to  those  who  used  only  their  fists 
in  the  quarrel;  but  in  allusion  to  thosif 
who  had  swords,  he  stated  that  he  had 
never  seen  any  thing  so  violent  in  his  life. 
This  was  fully  confirmed  by  the  evidence 
of  all  the  witnesses  who  were  examined. 
And  here  he  should  remark,  that  the 
witnesses  examined  were  not  selected. 
There  was  not  one  of  them  who  was  in 
any  way  mixed  up  with  the  proceedings 
on  the  inquest  of  Honey.  They  wer^ 
for  the  most  part  persons  who  had  been 
present  in  the  discbarge  of  their  datyl 
Among  these  was  Mr.  Mortimer,  whd 
was  along  with  Mr.  Waithman  the  whole 
day,  acting  as  his  under  sheriff.  His 
statement  was  most  clear  in  favour  of  th0 
sheriff,  whose  conduct  he  described  as 
most  praiseworthy.  This  was  further 
confirmed  by  the  sheriff's  officers  who 
could  have  no  interest  in  saying  what  was 
not  the  fact.  Then  the  gentlemen  who 
attended  for  the  daily  press  could  not  be 
said  to  have  any  interest  in  making  the 
case  otherwise  than  it  really  appeared. 
In  the  evidence  of  those  gentlemen,  par- 
ticularly in  that  of  Mr.  Tyas  and  Mr. 
Woods,  the  case  was  strongly  made  out 
in  fkvour  of  the  sheriff's  conduct. — But  ft 
would  perhaps  be  said,tbat  the  sheriff  had 
no  business  there.  He,  on  the  contrary^ 
would  contend  that  it  was  his  duty  to  h6 

E resent.    What  would  have  been  said  if 
e  had  not  attended  ?     They  would  have 
heard  comments  on  the  roan,   who,   it 
would  have  been  added,  had  made  himself 
so  busy  on  the  inquest,  but  was  abseiltoa 
an  occasion  when  it  was  likely  that  a  dis- 
turbance would  take  place.    Indeed,  it 
was  ibade  a  subject  of  a  sort  of  reprimand 
in  the  letter  of  lo^d  Bdthurst,  that  the 
sheriff  was  not  present  at  the  subsequent 
part  of  the  evenifig,  when  the  riot  act  was 
read.    It  had  ever  be^n  considered  the 
duty  of  the  sheriff  to  attend  on  those 
occasions   where   the   public  peace  was 
likely  to  be  disturbed.     He  recollected, 
in  the  year  1810,  when  an  hon.  baronet 
was  committed  to  the  tower,  the  riglJt 
hon.  gentleman  who  then  filled  the  chair 
of  the  House  required  the  attendance  df 
the  sherifis  of  London,  and  he  (alderman 
Wood)  and  his  colleague  in  office  were 
in' attendance,  endeavouring  to  pres^rvb 
the  peace,  from  morning  until  a  late  hour 
at  night,  and  were  also  similarly  engaged 
on  the  return  of  the  hon.  baronet  from 
confinement.    If  he  had  not  so  attended, 
he  would  have  failed  in  the  discharge  6f 
his  duty.    He  maintained  it  woald  havb 
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b9en  an  omiasipn  of  hi«  duty*  if  the  sheriff 
had  refrained  from  attepdipg  on  the  late 
oe^auoo.    But  what  wa*  the  conduct  of 

fovemnieQt  after  this  traptaction  i  Lord 
^athurst,  in  one  of  i|is  letters  to  sheriff 
AVaitboiany  promised  that  an  inquiry 
would  be  speedily  made  into  it.  Had 
that  promise  been  fulfilled  ?  No  inquiry 
had  ever  since  been  made  by  government; 
at  le^st  none  had  transpired.  What,  then, 
jras  the  duty  of  the  corporation  ?  The 
common  council,  finding  that  a  wanton 
outrage  had  been  committed  on  their 
pfficeri  and  that  no  inquiry  was  made  into 
it  by  eovernmenty  instituted  an  inquiry 
ibemseTves.  The  result  was.  that  the  con- 
ductoftbesheriffappeared,  th;'pughoutt)ie 
transaction,  most  prais^worthyi  whilst  tJI^ 
of  the  soldiers  was  proved  to  hav^  b,eeq 
most  violent.  They  had  acted  like  men 
who  were  under  no  control.  Under  all 
the  circumstances,  he  thought  there  was 
a  strong  ground  for  inquiry,  and,  tbereforoy 
he  would  move  that  the  petition  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee.  It  was  evident 
that  the  government  had  neglected  its 
duty,  in  not  having  a  magistrate  present 
during  the  whole  of  the  day.  The  hon. 
member  concluded  by  movmg,  ''That  a 
Select  Committee  be  appointed,  to  inquire 
into  the  facts  stated  in  the  petition  from  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  com- 
plaining of  an  Outrage  committed  on  the 
person  of  Mr.  Sheriff  Waithman,  on  the 
26th  of  August  last,  whilst  in  the  exercise 
of  his  official  duty  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Public  Peace." 

Sir  fV.  Curtis  rose  to  second  the  motion. 
He  also  was  anxious  that  the  petition 
^ould  be  considered  by  a  committee,  but 
for  reasons  different  from  those  urged  by 
his  hon*  colleague.  In  the  first  place,  he 
would  say,  that  the  sheriff  had  no  authority 
to  act  on  the  occasion  in  question,  and  it 
would  have  been  much  better  for  him  to 
have  remained  at  home.  £Hear.]  The 
office  of  sheriff  of  Middlesex,  was  vested 
in  the  two  sentlemen  who  were  chosen 
alicHrifis  of  Xondon,  and  4he  authority 
could  not  be  exercised  by  one  alone. 
Mr.  Sheriff  Waithman  himself,  was  not 
^hera£»rei  justified  in  acting  by  himself. 
He  was  anxious  that  a  committee  should 
investigate  this  question ;  but  it  was  be- 
cause.he  wished  to  let  the  world  know  the 
real  character  of  this  great  common 
council,  wjio  were  always  meddling  with 
matters  with  which  they  had  nothmg  to 
do,  and  which  were  Qkr  above  their  wisdom 
•nd  energy*    [Hear.]    It  was  iVom  such 
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a  prinojpIe>  that  they  had  engfiged  in  the 
recent  inquiry,  i^hich  he  would  contend 
they  had  no  right  to  enter  upqn.  It  was 
said,  that  evidence  wa^  not  selected  by 
this  copiinlttee.  Now,  he  maintained  the 
contrary.  Not  only  was  evidence  selectcdi 
but  qii^stions  were  put,  to  draw  such 
answers  as  the  party  putting. them  desired. 
Qf  th\^  there  were  abundant  proofs  in  the 
evidence  annexed  to  their  report.  He 
^rusted  that  if  a  committee  were  appointed* 
those  gentlemen  of  the  common  council 
might  receive  such  a  hint  as  to  their  con* 
duct  as  they  deserved,  and  as  would  teach 
them  hpw  they  acted  fo  again.  He 
begged  the  att^ention  of  the  House  to.  one 
extract  which  he  should  read,  ju^t  to  show 
the  kind  of  evidence  which  had  been 
received,  and  how  ^ell  qualified  the  com- 
mon council  were  for  such  an  inouiry^  A 
man  named  Thomas  Oliff  was  tnua  exs* 
piined  by  this  committee: — "  Where  do 
you  live  ?  A%  No.  90,  Fore-atreej. — What 
are  you  ?  I  sgperintend  the  business  for 
Mr.  Smith,  the  corn. chandler.*- You  were 
at  Knightsbridge  at  the  time  the  affray 
happened  with  the  soldiers  and  the  popur 
lace?  No,  I  was  not  there. — Then 
what  do  you  know  about  it?  1  got  a  note 
to  attend  here.  All  Uiat  I  know  was, 
that  I  was  in  company  with  a  friend  of 
mine,  on  the  Monday  pr  Tuesday  eventngi 
and  ^  said  that  he  had.been  into  the  shop 
of  a  perspn  of  the  name  of  -Crabb,  and 
heaf^d  a  noan  named  Properjohn,  or  his 
man,  tell  Mr.  Crabb,>that  he  heard  a  cort 
poral  of  the  life  guardsmen  fsy,  '<  damji 
Alderman  Waithman,  we  are  prepared 
for  bin?,  and  have  got  a  ball  ready  for 
him." — Let  the  committee  be  appointed, 
and  they  would  see  a  great  deal  more  of 
the  folly  of  this  great  common  council. 
But  though  for  that  purpose  he  seconded 
the  motion,  it  wquld  be  for  hon.  members 
to  consider  whether  it  would  1^  worM^ 
whi)e  to  consume  any  of  the  time  of  the 
House  in  exposing  such  nonsense.  [Hear, 
and  a  laufeh.] 

Colonel  l^t^on  said,  that  he  had  witr 
neased  the  transactions  of  the  26th  of 
August,  and  had  attended  to  the  complaint 
made  in  the  petition.  He  would,  there- 
fore, in  tbe  few  words  he  had  to  offer, 
confine  himself  entirely  to  the  statements 
there  made.  Knowing  that  such  a  pro* 
cession  was  to  pass  by  the  barracks  on 
that  day,  he  had,  on  dismissing  the  parade 
in  the  morning,  given  orders  that  the 
gates  should  be  closed,  and  that  the  jmen 
sbotfJd  k^p  yvithin  the  barracks,  and  not 
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even  appear  at  the  windows.  The  loldien 
atteoded  divine  aervice  thai  day  as  usual. 
There  was,  during  great  part  or  the  fore- 
noon»  a  large  collection  of  persona  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  barracks,  waiting 
for  the  approach  of  the  funeral.  It  did 
pasa,  but  nothing  particular  occurred  in 
Its  way  down.  As  to  the  story  of  a  brick 
having  been  thrown  over  the  barrack-wall 
amongst  the  people*  he  had  made  the 
most  anxious  inquiries  on  the  subject,  as 
well  amongst  the  troops  as  from  the  per* 
sons  residing  opposite  the  gates,  and  the 
result  was  his  hrm  conviction,  that  the 
statement  was  altogether  without  founda- 
tion. He  also  assured  the*  House,  Uiat  he 
had  never  received  any  message  from  the 
aherilf  during  that  day ;  and  to  those  who 
knew  him  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
add,  that  if  he  had,  he  would  not  have 
sent  such  an  answer,  as  that  which  it  was 
caid  was  delivered  to  the  sheriff.  [Hear, 
hear.]  He  had  never  been  out  of  the 
barracks  the  whole  of  that  day ;  he  dined 
there  on  Saturday,  the  25th,  and  did  not 
leave  them  till  Monday,  the  27th.  In  the 
course  of  the  day,  a  great  number  of  well- 
dressed  persons  were  walking  in  the 
Heighbourhood  of  the  barracks,  as  was 
ustml  on  Sundays ;  and  some  time  after 
the  funeral  had  passed,  he  ordered  the 
gates  to  be  opened  for  their  accommoda- 
tion to  pass  through.  He  pledged  his 
honour,  that  his  only  object  in  ordering 
the  opening  of  the  gates  was  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  people.  [Hear,  hear.] 
After  the  gates  were  thus  opened,  he  sent 
«n  officer  to  take  his  station  in  the  road  to 
let  him  know  when  the  procession  return- 
ed, that  he  might  again  order  the  gates  to 
be  dosed,  and  the  men  to  be  recalled. 
This  was  about  half-past  three.  Soon 
after  four,  or  between  that  and  five  o'clock, 
an  attack  was  made  by  the  populace  with 
atones,  by  which  282  windows  were  bro- 
ken in  the  barracks,  though  at  the  time 
there  was  a  line  of  constables  wedged  in 
front  of  them,  whose  duty  it  was  to  arrest 
any  person  who  «bould  disturb  the  peace. 
At  six  o'clock  the  cries  of  <<  murder*' 
were  heard  by  the  soldiers  within  the 
gates,  and  it  was  said  by  some  one, 
'*  they  are  killing  our  men/'  It  was  soon 
ascertained,  that  the  people  were  beating 
a  trumpeter  and  farrier  of  the  regiment, 
who  were  outside.  Those  of  the  men 
who  were  nearest  the  gate,  seized  what- 
ever weapons  first  presented  themselves  to 
their  hands,  and  rushed  out  to  the  rescue 
of  tbekr  comrades;  but,  so  far  from  mak- 


ing a  wanton  attack  on  the  people,  he 
could  declare  that  he  never  saw  men  act 
with  greater  forbearance,  considering  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed* 
Immediately  after  this,  he  came  to  the 
gate,  and  commanded  the  men  to  return 
to  their  barracks.  This  command  they 
instantly  obeyed,  and  it  would  not  be 
doing  them  justice,  if  he  did  not  say,  ttiat 
their  conduct  was  marked  by  the  moat 
implicit  obedience,  and  the  greatest  foi^ 
bearance.  After  the  return  of  the  men; 
the  riot  and  disorder  continued  from  the 
people  without ;  and  at  length,  finding  no 
interference  of  the  civil  power,  he  sent 
for  a  magistrate,  (sir  N.  Conant,)  by 
whom  the  riot  act  was  read ;  soon  after 
which  the  people  dispersed.  He  did  not 
know  what  the  House  would  do  with  ^he 
motion :  for  his  own  part,  he  could  have 
no  objection  to  it,  being  fully  satisfied 
that  the  more  the  matter  was  inquired 
into,  the  more  the  good  temper  and  for- 
bearance of  the  troops  would  be  made 
evident.    [Cheers.] 

The  House  was  about  to  divide,  wheut 
after  a  pause  of  some  seconds, 

Mr.  Hobhoiue  rose.  He  stated,  that  after 
the  plain  and  sensible  address  which  had 
been  just  delivered  by  the  gallant  colonel, 
he  should  be  one  of  the  last  persons  in  the 
world,  who  would  attempt  to  remove  any 
part  of  the  impression  which  he  had  made, 
if  he  were  not  imperatively  called  upon, 
by  some  things  which  had  been  said  by 
him  and  the  seconder  of  the  motion ;  but 
he  was  more  particularly  called  upon  to 
make  a  few  remarks,  on  account  of  the 
transaction  having  taken  place  in  a  nart 
of  the  precincts  of  the  city  which  he  nad 
the  honour  to  represent.  He  would  be 
unworthy  of  the  place  he  held,  if  he  were 
not  ready  to  offer  to  the  House  such 
observations  as  the  merits  of  the  case  re- 
quired, in  regard  to  what  had  fallen  from 
tne  worthy  Alderman,  and  the  gallant 
Colonel.  It  did  appear  to  him,  that  on 
no  occasion  did  the  House  shew  any 
reluctance,  or  feel  any  difficulty,  in  enter- 
ing upon  inquiry,  when  the  demand  came 
from  his  majesty's  ministers.  In  the  in- 
stance of  Manchester,  the  govemmenti 
on  anonymous  evidence,  got  a  select  com* 
mittee  appointed,  and  on  that  anonymous 
evidence,  enacted  laws  which  abridged 
the  liberties  of  the  subject.  On  repeated 
occasions,  when  the  public  f  ;nctionarie8 
demanded  inquiry  on  any  evidence  what- 
ever^ the  demand  bad  never  been  resisted, 
and  surely  they  could  not,  as  members 
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of  the  House  df  Commons,  be  joiftifiecl,  If 
in  this  case,  which  so  materially  affected 
the  rights  of  the  country,  and  when  so 
respectable  a  body  as  the  citizens  of 
London  came  forward  as  complainants, 
they  should  refuse  to  institute  any  inquiry. 
He  had  heard  nothing  in  what  bad  fallen 
from  the  gallant  coionel  or  the  worthy 
alderman  which  shewed  that  the  inquiry 
ousht  not  to  be  granted.  Tlie  gallant 
colonel  had  stated,  that  282  windows 
were  broken  in  the  barracks.  Consider- 
ing the  affiray  that  took  place,  such  an 
occurrence  was  by  no  means  improbable ; 
but,  was  it  therefore  to  be  tolerated,  that 
because  those  windows  were  broken,  the 
sheriff,  who  had  exerted  himself  to  pre- 
serve order,  should  l>e  insulted  and  his 
]ife  put  in  danger?  Was  it,  therefore,  to 
be  tolerated,  that  almost  in  the  heart  of 
the  metropolis,  the  weapons  of  war  should 
be  raised  by  the  soldiery  against  the  citi- 
zens of  England  ?  Some  mischief,  indeed, 
might  be  expected  from  these  inland  for- 
tresses which,  in  defence  of  our  once  free 
constitution,  were  now  placed  as  a  check 
upon  the  liberties  of  the  country.  But 
this  was  an  outrage  scarcely  to  be  looked 
for,  even  from  such  a  cause.  Was  it  an 
argument,  that  because  windows  had  been 
broken,  no  inquiry  should  take  place  into 
an  outrase  against  the  person  of  the 
sheriff,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  peace  of  the  county, '  and 
was  there  exercising  his  authority  like  one 
worthy  of  so  great  a  trust?  Nothing  bad 
yet  been  stated  that  falsified  the  material 
allegations  of  the  petition.  It  might  be 
said,  that  those  allegations  were  not  on 
oath.  That  was  true;  but,  whose  fault 
was  it?  Government  had  not  thought 
proper  to  institute  any  inquiry  into  the 
subject.  Why  had  not  lord  Bathurst, 
who,  when  he  acted  for  the  Home  Secre- 
tary of  State,  pledged  himself  that  an 
investigation  should  take  place,  redeemed 
that  pledge  ?  There  had  been  no  reason 
whatever  assigned,  why  there  had  been 
no  inquiry.  The  evidence  that  had  been 
given  berore  the  common  council  was  no 
such  laughing  matter  as  the  worthy  alder- 
man wished  to  represent  it  to  be.  The 
worthy  alderman  had  endeavoured,  with 
all  that  good  humour  and  jocularity  which 
he  usually  displayed,  to  ridicule  tnat  evi- 
dence, and  the  mode  in  which  the  wit- 
nesses had  been  examined.  It  was  not 
surprising,  that  persons  unaccustomed  to 
^he  examination  of  witnesses,  should  not 
have  been  aware,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
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stop  a  witness,  aslsoon  as  he  had  declared 
that  he  was  not  present  on  the  occasion 
respecting  which  he  was  under  examina- 
tion. ^  So  far  was  that  evidence  from 
exhibiting  any  thing  like  unfairness,  that 
it  appeared  to  him  to  show  the  utmost 
fairness,  no  attempt  having  been  nfade  to 
suppress  any  part  of  it,  however  ill  calicu-i« 
lated,  to  make  a  good  appearance  upon 
paper.  It  was  certainly  true,  tliat  the 
general  tendency  of  the  evidence  was^  to 
shew,  that  stones  had  been  thrown  by  tbd 
people  at  the  barracks;  but  it  had  also 
been  as  clearly  shown,  that  stones  had 
been  thrown  from  the  barracks  against 
the  people.  This  had  been  stated  most 
distinctly.  One  witness  declared,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  say,  whether 
stones  were  thrown  first  from  the  barracks 
or  by  the  people,  for  he  saw  them  as 
soon  from  the  one  as  from  the  other 
quarter.  Another  witness  stated,  that  he 
saw  the  stones  flying  in  all  directions  ff  om 
both  parties.  This  was  the  evidence  of 
persons  wholly  unbiassed.  It  was  not  the 
evidence  of  individuals  connected  with 
newspapers,  who  might  be  supposed  to 
have  a  tendency  towards  popular  feelings. 
It  was  the  evidence  of  several  persons 
rather  inclined  towards  the  opposite  sen- 
timents. Of  those  individuals,  one  of 
them,  the  reporter  for  **ike  Morning 
Post,"  used  an  expression  with  respect 
to  the  soldiers  which  he  (Mr.  H.)  cer- 
tainly would  4iot  use  with  respect  to  them 
because  he  did  not  think  it  justifiable. 
That  individual  had  declared,  that  the 
soldiers  behaved  **  in  a  cowardly  manner  ;*' 
a  character  which,  in  his  opinion,  could 
never  belong  to  an  £nglish  soldier.  This, 
however,  he  would  say,  that  even  admit* 
ting  for  argument's  sake,  that  there  had 
been  provocation  on  both  sides,  the 
country  had  a  right  to  expect  more  tem- 
per and  forbeiurance  from  disciplined 
soldiers  than  from  the  people.  Even 
though  the  people  had  been  so  misled  as 
to  throw  stones  and  break  the  barrack 
windows,  did  that  justifv  the  soldiers  in 
forcing  their  way  from  the  barracks  with 
arms  in  iheir  hands  and  attacking  the 
people  [hear,  hear!]Mt  was  worse  than 
foolish  and  idle  to  contend,  that  the  first 
recourse  of  the  soldier  must  always  be  to 
arms,  a  fatal  necessity  might  justify  such 
an  appeal;  but  it  was  both  ci|liel  and 
cowardly,  not  to  say  unconstitutional,  to 
hold  a  doctrine  under  which  no  man's  life 
could  be  safe,  as  long  as  a  standing  army 
was  allowed  tt>  exist.    No  doubt  the  hen. 
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colond  did  bit  nimoH  to  prevent  ihe 
cooieet,  and  to,  by  eTery  account,  did 
Mr.  Sbtfriff  Waitbroan.  He  was  quile  as-* 
loniihed  when  he  beard  the  wortby  alder- 
van  aak,  what  business  the  sheriff  of 
London  and  Middlesex  had  to  be  there? 
He  was  not  deeply  read  in  law ;  but  it 
certainly  atrncii  bim,  that  a  sheriff  of 
London  and  Middlesex  could  not  properly 
absent  himself  on  such  an  occasion,  be* 
cause  he  coidd  not  prevail  on  his  brother 
^eriff  to  attend  with  him.  On  the  con- 
trary,  when  one  sheriff  declined  to  do  his 
duty,  ii  was  the  more  incumbent  on  the 
other  to  do  his.  It,  undoubtedly,  astonish- 
ed him  to  hear  a  representative  of  the 
city  of  London  talk  as  the  worthy  alder- 
man had  done  of  the  sheriff  of  London 
and  Middlesex.  The  worthy  alderman 
certainly  knew  the  duties  of  a  sheriff 
better  than  he  did;  but  if  the  House 
would  allow  him  to  read  a  passage  from 
that  so  frequently  quoted  author,  Black-» 
stone,  they  woald  hear  a  very  different 
description  of  a  6hertff*8  duties  and  dignity. 
The  passage  was  as  follows:-^**  The 
dieriff,  as  the  keeper  of  the  king's  peace, 
both  by  common  law  and  special  com- 
niasion,  is  the  first  man  in  the  county, 
and  superior  in  rank  to  any  man  therein 
during^  his  office ;  he  may  apprehend  and 
commit  to  prison  all  persons  who  break 
the  peace,  or  attempt  to  break  it,  and  may 
bind  any  one  io  a  recogniasance  to  keep 
the  king's  peace ;  he  may,  and  is  bound, 
w-qficiof  to  pursue  and  take  all  traitora, 
murderers,  felons,  and  other  misdoers^ 
and  comnrit  them  to  gad  for  safe  custody ; 
be  is  also  to  defend  his  country  against 
any  of  the  king's  enemies  when  they  come 
into  the  land;  and  for  this  purpose,  as 
weH  as  for  keeping  the  peace  and  pursuing 
felons,  he  may  command  all  the  people  of 
his  coonty  to  attend  htm,  which  is  called 
the  po9Me  camiUtuii  or  power  of  the 
county ;  .and  this  summons  every  person 
above  ^fifUen  years  old  and  under  the 
degree  of  a  peer,  is  bound  to  attend  upon 
warning,  under  pain  of  fine  and  imprison- 
nent.'*  It  appeared  by  this  quotation, 
that  the  aheriff  was  bound  to  maintain  the 
peace.  Mr.  Sheriff  Waithman  had  a  right 
not  only  to  command  the  soldiers  to  keep 
tlie  peace,  but  if  they  failed  in  doing  so 
to  follow  them  into  the  barracks,  to  levy 
the  ;90ue  eomitaitUf  and  follow  the  soldiers, 
taking  the  people  with  htm,  and  to  secure 
every  soldier,  who,  in  violstion  of  his 
owd€n,€umtkkued  to  break  the  peace. 
He  defied  any  gentlemaa  to  contradict 


Ikim  in  this  assertion.  It  was  tntSi  that 
one  of  the  evidences  examined  had  con* 
ceived  that  the  original  breach  of  the 
peace  did  not  commence  with  the  soldiery  % 
but,  let  it  begin  where  it  might*  the  law 
allows  the  sheriff  to  be  the  best  judge  of 
this  point,  and  to  act  instantly  upon  his 
own  discretion.  All  that  Mr.  Sheriff 
Waithman  did,  wu  what  his  duty  forced 
him  to  do,  and  if  he  had  not  done  it,  he 
would  have  subjected  himself  to  the  cen« 
sure  of  the  Crown,  and  that  House.  He 
was  surprised  to  hear  the  worthy  alderman 
treat  with  ridicule  the  common  council 
of  that  city  of  which  he  was  an  alderman 
and  a  representative.  The  common  coun- 
cil of  London  was  formerly  a  most  im- 
portant body ;  and  if  all  the  members  of 
It  resembled  Mr.  Alderman  Waiihman  or 
the  wortby  alderman  who  had  made  the 
present  motion,  it  would  be  so  stilU  Al 
the  time  of  the  revolution,  the  common 
pouncil  of  London  were  thought  worthy 
to  represent  the  people  of  England. 
About  70,  or  he  believed  72,  of  them  aal 
in  that  House  as  part  of  the  body  which 
transferred  the  Crown  from  James  IL  and 
gave  it  to  a  more  worthy  sovereign.  The 
common  council  of  London  had  formerly 
made  the  predecewira  of  the  noble  locd 
and  the  right  bon.  gentleman  opposite 
shake  in  their  seats;  and  if  beUer  times 
should  arise,  he  trusted  the  common  coon* 
oil  would  imiute  the  example  of  their 
predecessors  £a  laugh].  He  most  again 
say,  that  this  was  a  question  which  ought 
not  to  be  put  off  with  a  laugh.  It  was 
mudh  mere  important  tlian  the  worthy 
alderman  seemed  to  think :  it  vitally  cmi« 
oerned  the  constitution.  An  outrage,  or 
at  least  an  alleged  outrage,  had  been 
committed  by  the  military  on  the  first 
officer  of  the  county,  the  preserver  of  the 
king's  peace;  and  the  subject  was  treated 
by  the  worthy  alderman  as  if  it  did  not 
deserve  inquiry.  The  worthy  alderman 
did  not  treat  the  matter  with  a  hundredth 
part  the  attention  that  he  would  bestow 
on  a  sealed  green  bag  brought  down  by 
his  majesty's  ministers.  The  interest  of 
the  question  went  further  than  its  imme- 
diate relations.  They  had  daily  proofs  of 
the  wish  entertained  by  ministers  tti  turn 
the  government  of  this  country  into  a 
military  government..  This  bad  been  m 
of^en  ssid  and  mo  often  taunted,  it  was 
such  a  thrice-told  tale,  that  he  was  almost 
ashamed  to  repeat  it ;  but  it  was  not  the 
less  true.  This  he  w^uld  add,  that  if  tlie 
House  of  Commons  suffered  euch  an  ouu 
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rage  to  be  perpetratied  upon  their  con- 
•tituentB  wichaut  eDquiry,  they  would 
prepare  the  way  for  the  accomplishmeDt 
of  their  own  degradation  and  ruin.  There 
wa«9  somehow  or  olher,  a  strone  ]nclina<« 
tion  in  that  HoUse  to  receive  witii  respect 
every  thing  that  proceeded  from  the 
public  funictionaries  or  the  military ;  but 
when  the  opinions  of  the  common  council 
of  London,  or  any  body  of  the  people 
were  mentioned,  they  were  receiTed  with 
a  laugh.  He  recollected,  that  when  the 
jBubject  of  her  late  majesty*s  funeral  was 
before  the  House  a  noble  lord,  a  member 
of  that  House,  and  an  officer' of  the 
regiment  of  life  guards  (lord  Uxbridge), 
•aid,  that  he  knew  a  whole  set  of  persons 
who  were  ready  to  perjure  themselves 
on  the  subject,  the  mstant  the  phrase 
fell  from  the  noble  lord's  lips  it  was 
met  with  a  loud  cheer.    Now,  did  hon. 

gentlemen  consider  what  they  cheered  ? 
Id  they  consider  that  they  cheered 
the  assertion,  that  a  number  of  their 
fellow  creatures  were  ready  to  commit 
the  infamous  crime  of  perjury  ?  If  true. 
It  was  a  subject  not  of  cheering  or  con- 
gratulation, but  of  lamentation  and 
regret.  He  had  not  the  least  doubt  that 
the  noble  lord  believed  what  he  stated  to 
be  true;  but,  still,  he  would  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  him,  how  he  could  know 
that  those  persons  were  ready  to  perjure 
themselves  r  The  noble  lord  might  have 
heard  that  thev  were  so,  but  how  could 
be  know  it  i  And  when  the  term  **  per- 
jury'' was  used,  he  put  it  to  the  House 
whether  there  was  not  a  great  distinction 
to  be  made  between  malicious  perjury 
and  that  description  of  perjury  which 
took  place  when  any  one  swore  to  that 
which  he  thought  was  a  fact,  but  which 
acrually  was  not  so? — The  noble  lord 
said,  that  there  was  a  set  of  persons 
ready  to  swear  that  he  was  present  on  the 
occasion  alluded  to,  when  he  was  not  so. 
He  (Mr.  H.)  had  been  there  himself;  he 
had  seen  two  or  three  of  the  officers ;  and 
although  he  was  so  near  as  to  be  able  to 
speak  to  them,  yet  the  similarity  of  dress, 
the  badness  of  the  weather,  and  the  state 
in  Which  the  troops  were,  concurred  to 
tender  it  almost  impossible  to  distiogui^ 
one  from  another.  It  was  almo^  too 
much,  therefore,  for  the  noble  lord  to  sajr 
he  knew  a  set  of  men  who  were  ready  to 
t>er|ure  themselves,  because  they  thought 
he  was  preserit  when  he  was  not.  Perjury 
wiis  not  a  word  to  apply  to  such  an  act. 
The  noble  lord  had  snoWn  a  little  more 


zeal  on  the  occasion  than  was  (juite  pru« 
dent ;  ahhough  he  (Mr.  H.)  could  allow 
a  great  deal  for  the  esprit  du  corps.  It 
the  noble  lord,  however,  was  not  to  be 
blamed  for  that,  neither  ought  he 
(Mr.  H.)  to  be  blamed  for  his  earnestness 
in  behalf  of  the  people.  He  certainly 
thought  that  the  people  of  England  had  a 
right  to  know  whether  or  not,  as  barracks 
were  maintained  in  the  heart  of  the  me** 
tropolis,  and  soldiers  kept  in  those  bar* 
racKs,  they  were  to  cut  the  throats  of  the 
people  [cries  of  hear,  hear !]?  He  desired 
the  House  to  recollect  that  he  did  not  say 
this  had  been  done;  but  it  miffht  be 
done ;  and  the  House  should  be  alive  to 
the  slightest  suspicion  on  such  a  question. 
It  was  necetoary  that  the  people  should 
know  what  pnrpose  the  soldiers  Were  kept 
for.  He  did  not  say  that  all  the  alle^« 
tions  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  troops 
were  true.  But  of  this  he  was  certain, 
that  when  these  "  fortresses  "  existed  in 
the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  and  when  so 
many  persons  tieposed  that  the  troops 
had  issued  from  one  of  these  fortresses 
with  arms  in  their  hands  and  attacked  the 
people,  he  thousht  the  country  had  a 
right  to  know  if  the  soldiers  were  hence« 
forward  to  be  employed  or  tolerated  in 
such  wanton  attacks.  All  that  he  deman^ 
ded  was  inquiry,  in  the  answer  which  (ord 
Bathurst  returned  to  Mr.  Sheriff  Waith«> 
man's  letter,  he  appeared  to  condder 
hhnself  so  superior  to  his  correspondent^ 
that  instead  of  regarding  the  sheriff  as  the 
first  man  in  the  county,  he  could  not  have 
treated  him  worse  had  he  been  die  lost 
and  lowest ;  for  he  had  tinted,  and  that 
pretty  broadly,  that  the  worthy  sheriff  had 
said  what  was  not  true.  But  ne  had^  not-^ 
withstanding,  promised  an  ioooiry.  All 
he  asked  of  the  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman  was, 
whether  any  such  inquiry  had  been  made  ? 
If  it  had,  why  not  comYnunicate  the  re*- 
suit  i  If  it  had  not  the  House  had  a  right 
to  draw  the  inference,  that  what  appeared 
to  be  the  fkct  on  the  first  bhosh  of  the 
affair  actually  was  so;  namely,  that  a 
gross  and  wanton  outrage  had  been  per^ 
petrated  on  the  preserver  of  the  king's 
peace.  A  pledge  had  been  given,  imA 
the  matter  would  be.  investigated.  H6 
now  called  upon  the  ri|ht  hon.  secretary 
dither  to  redeem  that  ^edge,  or  to  statb 
his  reasons  for  coming  to  a  contrary  de<- 
tei^mination.  '    ' 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  in  the  ^otfc 
which  he  intended  to  give  that  night,  and  m 
the  view  which  he  intended  to  tSke  of  the 
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auattion^  he  should  be  guided  solely  by 
tiose  general  pri|iciples»  which  ought  to 
be  coiuidered  as  valid  In  all  arguments 
for  iostituting  inquiry.  He  should  com- 
mence bis  observations  by  assuring  the 
worthy  alderman  opposite,  that  a  desire 
to  criminate  Mr.  Sheriff  Waithman  had 
never  entered  his  mind,  and  that  he  was 
not  urged  by  any  feelings  of  ill  will  to 
that  individual  to  give  a  negative  to  the 
proposition  for  inquiry.  He  must  also 
assure  his  hon.  and  gallant  friend,  (col. 
Lygon),  that  he  fuHv  entered  into  his 
feelings,  and  comprehended  the  reasons 
why  he  was  anxious  to  have  an  inquiry 
instituted  into  the  conduct  of  the  regi- 
ment to  which  he  belonged ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  could  not  admit  that  those 
feelings  would  justify  him  in  oermitting 
an  inquiry  to  be  made.  Still  less  could 
he  admit  that  a  legitimate  ground  for 
inquiry  was  laid  by  his  hon.  friend,  the 
sJaerman  near  him,  who  had  wished  it  to 
be  made  in  order  that  the  common  coun- 
cil of  London  might  be  exposed  to  gene* 
ral  censure  and  ridicule.  The  ground 
upon  which  he  should  form  his  decision 
would  be  this — ^had  there  been  any 
grounds  stated  in  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
mover,  or  contained  in  the  documents 
then  in  the  possession  of  the  House, 
which  would  justify  it  in  departing  from 
its  ordinarv  course,  and  instituting  an  ex- 
ica»judicial  inquiry.  That  there  were  al- 
legations of  outrage  in  the  letters  of  al- 
deripan  Waithman,  and  in  the  petition 
which  had  been  presented  by  the  corpo- 
ration of  London,  he  was  ready  to  admit ; 
but  when  he  looked  at  the  evidence  upon 
which  these  allegations  rested,  he  was 
bound  to  state  his  opinion,  that  it  by  no 
means  bore  them  out.  An  inquiry  bad 
been  instituted  by  earl  Bathurst  into  the 
whole  transaction,  and  had  been  instituted 
on  oath.  He  should  not,  however,  refer 
to  the  depositions  which  had  been  so  col- 
lected; but,  arguing  solely  from  that 
evidence  which  the  common  council  had 
collected,  he  should  endeavour  to  trans- 
fer into  their  minds  the  conviction  which 
existed  in  his  own,  that  it  was  insufficient 
to  prove  the  accusations  which  had  been 
founded  upon  it.  An  hon.  member  had 
aaid,  **  Give  us  an  inquiry  because  an  out- 
jrage  has  been  committed.''  On  the  con- 
.trary,  he  said,  <'No  outrage  had  been 
committed,  and  therefore  he  could  not 
consent  to  grant  inquiry."  The  worthy 
alderman  near  liim  had  anticipated  one 
jobjection  which  he  had  intended  to  raise 


against  the  evidence  admitted  by  the  com* 
mittee.  It.  was  the  testimony  given  by 
Mr.  Oliff,  to  which  he  had  alluded.  After 
stating  that  he  had  not  been  at.  Knights- 
bridge,  he  added,  "  All  that  I  know  was, 
that  I  was  in  company  with  a  friend  of 
mine  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  evening,  and 
he  said  that  be  had  been  into  the  shop  of 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Crabb,  and  heard 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Properjobn,  or  bia 
man,  tell  Mr.  Crabb  that  he  heard  a  cor- 
poral of  the  life  guardsmen  say,  "  Dama 
alderman  Waithman,  we  are  prepared  for 
him,  and  have  got  a  ball  ready  for  him.*' 
The  next  question  put  to  him  was,  «*  Do 
you  know  the  man  ?  Where  does  Proper- 
john  live  ?'*  To  which  he  made  answer, 
"  At  Knightsbridge— he  is  a  butcher.'* 
Now  he  wished  to  be  informed  why,  aa 
the  residence  of  Properjohn  and  his  man 
was  known,  they  were  not  summoned  to 
give  their  evidence  upon  that  particular 
point.  They  could  have  stated  whether 
such  language  as  « Damn  alderman 
Waithman,  we  have  got  a  ball  ready  for 
him/'  had  or  had  not  been  used ;  and 
surely  il  was  the  duty  of  those  who  con- 
ducted that  examination  to  have  called 
Properjohn,  or  Popplejohn,  or  whatever 
his  uncouth  name  might  be,  to  give  evi- 
dence before  them  regarding  such  atro* 
cious  language.— The  House  would  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  .general  character  of 
the  evidence  from  the  specimen  which  he 
had  just  submitted  to  it.  He  would  now 
call  upon  them  to  consider  how  far  that 
general  evidence  supported  the  particular 
charges  founded  upon  it.  It  was  almost 
unnecessary  for  him  to  mention  to  the 
House,  that  on  the  day  of  the  Queen's 
funeral  two  men  lost  their  lives  at  Cum- 
berland-gate;  that  their  bodies  were  af- 
terwards buried  at  Hammersmith,  and 
that  the  funeral  procession  passed  by 
Knightsbridge  barracks.  He  could  not 
help  regretting,  thst  after  it  was  deter- 
mined to  select  Hammersmith  church  for 
the  place  of  burial  for  those  two  unfortu- 
nate individuals,  those  who  possessed  in- 
fluence over  the  parties  intending  to  join 
the  procession  had  not  exercised  it  in 
persuading  them  not  to  select  the  road 
passing  the  barracks  of  the  soldiers  who 
had  caused  the  deaths  in  ouestion,  as  the 
road  by  which  they  would  proceed  to 
Hanimersmith — a  parish  with  which  nei- 
ther of  the  deceased  had  any  connexion 
whatsoever.  Now,  the  first  allegation  in 
Mr.  Waithman's  letter  was,,  ^'that  the 
funeral  passed  the  barracks  in  an  orderly 
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indi  <}uiet  manaer,  marked  by  nooth^r 

geculiar  circomtUoce  than  tbat  of  a  brick 
eing  thrown  from  the  barracks^  which 
fell  near  my  horse,  and  wounded,  as  I  am 
informed,  a  young  girl/'  Now,  really,  be- 
fore Mr.  Waithman  had  given  publicity 
to  the  statement,  that  so  wanton  an  act 
had  been  committed,  he  ought  |o  have 
■acertained  two  distinct  points;  first, 
that  a  brick  had  been  thrown  from  the 
barracks;  and  secondly,  that  it  had 
wounded  a  young  girl.  He  would  adroit 
that  if  a  brickbat  had  been  thrown  from 
the  barracks  into  the  crowd,  as  the  fune- 
ral procession  was  passing,  it  would  have 
been,  if  not  a  justincation,  at  least  a  pal- 
liation, of  the  incults  which  before  the 
cloae  of  the  day  the  mob  took  occasion  to 
offer  to  the  soldiery.  On  looking,  however, 
to  the  evidence,  he  could  not  find  any 
proof  whatsoever  of  that  allegation.  In 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Mortimer,  which  it  had 
been  stated  could  not  be  shaken  in  any  of 
its  details,  he  found  the  following  state- 
ment :•— "  The  ooly  provocation  given  to 
tumults  on  the  passage  of  the  funeral  to 
Hammersmith^  was  occasioned  by  a  brick- 
bat being  thrown,  as  it  was  said,  from  the 
barracks  at  Knightsbridge,  by  the  indi- 
vidual who  produced  it  to  you,  and  who 
appeared  to  be  cut  by  the  same."  Now 
lie  would  ask,  was  that  individual  the  girl 
ifho,  it  was  said;  was  wounded?  He 
found  not  tbe  slightest  proof  of  it  in  any 
part  of  tbe  evidence.  A  woman,  however, 
was  wounded  in  the  course  of  tbe  day ; 
but ,  under  what  circumstances  ?  Why, 
on  the  return  of  the  procession  from 
Hammersmith*  There  were  evident  at- 
tempts made  by  some  members  of  tbe 
Goqimittee  of  the  common  council  to 
prove  that  this  woman  was  the  girl  that 
Win  said  to  be  wounded.  Mrs.  Brooks  is 
called'  to  ffive  evidence  tegardiog  this 
woman,  and  among  the  questions  asked 
her,  tbe  following  formed  a  part: — ^Is 
aba, a  married  woman  ?— She  is  a  widow. 
Was  she  a  small  sizjed  woman  ?-^About 
the  size  that  1  am  i  she  is  rather  slight." 
—Mow,  could  the  House  believe  it  ?— so 
eager  wa^  the  eommiitee  to  prove  this 
woi9an  to  have  b^en  tho  ypuog  girl  men- 
tioned.-in.  Mr..  Waithman's  &tter,  that 
tboiigli.  the  witness. had  stated  tbat  the 
woman  waa  a  widow,  they  asked,  /<  Is  she 
a  ,girl?.".  And  the  .answer  they  received 
w|w,  ''  Nq/;  she  is  as  old  as  I  am.."  The 
unfortunate  woman  herself  was  afterwards 
called;  and  .fapr  evidence  was.  decisive 
tbat  she,wi»  npt  tbe  person,  alluded  to  .in 
VOL.  VI. 


Mr.  Watthman*s  letter  She  w»s  asked/ 
«•  Were  you  at  the  barrac|cs  before  the 
funeral  passed  by  ?  to  which  she  replied,; 
<<  I  was ;  I  went  by  with  it."  She  was 
then  asked  to  describe. how  she  got  the' 
blow  under  which  she  suffered.  -  She  re«; 
plied,  tbat  she  had  got  it  as  she  was  goingi 
towards  the  Park  gate*  Before  he  .came/ 
to  the  next  question,  he  thought  it  ne-> 
cessary  to  observe,  tbat  the  conflict  was 
going  on  at  that  time,  on  both  sides  of 

her.     Now  the  next  question  was <<It. 

struck  you  behind  2--- Yes.  Therefore  you: 
could  not  see  where  it  came,  from  ?— «No«i 
Which  way  was  your  facef-*-Coming  upk- 
towards  Oxford-street;  they  did  say  tbati 
that  came  over  the  barrack  wall,  but  I 
did  not  see  that  myself.  Did  you  heaf 
the  people  about  you  say  that  at,  thei 
timer — Yes.  Were  you  in  that  position^ 
that  it  might  come  from  the  bairack  wall  9 
— ^Yes,  it  might  come  from  the. barrack* 
wall,  for  I  was  not  very  far  from  it  at  the^ 
time.  I  did  not  see  the  stone,  though  \t 
must  have  been  a  large  one.*'  Upon  tbis^ 
evidence  he  felt  himself  justified  in  stating^i 
that  this  first  allegation  of  Mr.  Wai^hm^at 
was  not  proved.  The  next  specific  stati&- 
ment  in  Mr.^  Waithman's  letter  was,  that 
a  soldier  had  loaded  a  carbine  and  directs 
ed  it  at  him ;  but  that  a  constable  oa> 
seeing  the  circumstance  had  knocked  the- 
carbine  down.  Now,  such  an  allegation 
was  an  allegation  of  great  importance; 
for  if  it  could  be  proved,  that  the  maiv 
had  directed  his  carbine  against  Mjr< 
Waithman^  and  had  it  knocked  down 
whilst  it  was  so  directed,  the  moral  guilt 
of  that  man's  conduct  was  not  much  less^ 
than  it  would  have  been  had  he  actually: 
fired  at  Mr.  Waithman.  But,  after  read- 
ing every  part  of  the  evidence  with  greats 
attention,  he  could  not  help  concluding 
that,  whether  tbe  man  in  question  .acteol 
with  propriety  or  not,  he  had  not  hva^ 
carbine  in  the  direetion  whicb  Mr.  Waith-* 
man-  stated.  He  should  think  that  that 
evidence  of  the  constable  who^hsd  knookrt 
ed  down  the  carbine  was  the  best  tha^ 
could  be  offered  upon  such  a  point;  ap^ 
here  he. must  say* that  that  officer,  whig^ 
spoke  decidedly  upon  the  concyia(or|F 
conduct  of  Mr.  WaithmarH  during  the^ 
whole  day,  could  npt  be  considered  -^o; 
have  given  l^is  evidence  with  any  bi^ 
against  that  gientleman.  Now  what  did 
I^i  say — *<r  perceived  a  man.siai^ding; 
on  the  bank  with  a-  carbine  vn,  hi^  hand  p 
when  first  .Icamo  ta  him,  he  hisld  i^nq^ 
this  manner  (desc^iWDg  itU  and  lust  an 
3G  " 
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I  got  ap,  he  was  lev^ffing  U  in  thte  manner 
(descmittgit).  I  htfd  a  staff  in  one  hand, 
and  a-flick  in  the  other.  I  ran  up  to  him 
rffht  at  the  mnssle  of  the  piece ;  I  atruek 
Mm,  and  hit  him  over  the  hand,  and  down 
^  piece  went,  and  I  catched  hold  of  it. 
I  then  laid  hold  of  him,  and  aaid*,  <  Yon 
viHain,  has  there  not  been  bloodshed  taffi- 
cient,  without  your  spiffing  more  T  and  I 
had  the  piece  I  think  in  my  left  hand, 
and  he  hiul  hold  of  the  butt  of  it ;  he  said 
WFf  life  is  in  danger— and  I  said,  go  in, 
god  I  will  protect  you;  and  I  t^lieve 
I  dM  go  witti  him  into  the  barracks.*'  He 
waa  theri  asked  the  fotlowins  questions, 
to  which  he  called  the  particular  attention 
of  the  House—**  What  was  jrour  idea  of 
bis  pointing,  was  it  that  he  was  singling 
oat  the  sheriff?— I  cannot  say  tlist.  I 
was  so  irritated  with  seeing  him  with  the 
piece,  mid  the  people  squaning  on  the  op- 
posite side ;  but  he  had  it  in  different  di- 
rections—<<  Was  it  in  that  position  that 
k  appeared  to  be  presented  at  sheriff 
Waithniian  f"  If  I  were  upon  my  oath,  I 
tould  not  state  that.  A  snort  time  after- 
wards, the  same  witness  was  asked,  **  Did 
you  imagine  at  the  time  you  saw  the  sol- 
dier that  he  was  looking  at  or  for  any  one 
in  order  to  shoot  him  ?'*— to  which  his 
reply  was  as  follows:  **My  impression 
was,  that  he  might  have  piciced  out  any 
perso^lB  that  he  pleased,  because  he  stood 
m  that  elevated  situation ;  if  I  wanted  to 
shoot  a  person  directly  opposite  to  me,  I 
should  not  elevate  my  piece,  but  this  was 
held  up  in  this  manner  (describing  it.)" 
The  evidence  which  he  had  just  read  to 
House  was,  he  trusted,  quite  sufficient  to 
shew  that  these  allegations  were  not  such 
as  could  be  safely  relied  on.  There  was 
only  another  specific  statement  in  Mr. 
Waithman's  letter  that  was  of  any  impor- 
tance, and  he  would  give  it  to  the  House 
in  Mr«  Waithman's  own  words—**  I  could 
sot  obtain  an  interview  with  any  of  the 
officers  of  the  regitnent ;  end  when  I  desi* 
red  some  of  the  constables  to  represent  to 
the  officers  in  the  most  respectful  terms 
my  desire  that  the  soldiers  should  be  kept 
within  the  barracks,  the  messsge  returned 
was,  that  the  sheriff  might  be  daikirtetl— 
they  would  not  make  their  men  prisoners 
for  him."  Now,  if  sUch  a  message  had 
been  returned,  he  would  admit  that  it 
would  have  been  a  most  shameful  answer  ; 
but  his  gallant  friend  the  member  iat 
Worcjcstershire,  had  declared  that  he  had 
not  r^urned  any  such  message,  and  had  to- 
Itelly  deiued  the  use  of  any  such  language. 


Now,  be  coold  not  hdpTemrUng,  tkaa  ia 
did  not  appear  from  this  evidence  that  Bfr. 
Waithman  had  sent  any  message  aldl 
into  the  barracks.  Levi,  the  officer  who  had 
delivered  It,  had  stated  that  *<  he  carried  it 
of  his  own  accord— that  he  siw  danger, 
and  that  he  had  therefore  said  it."    Her 
was  then  asked,  **  What  did  you  conaider 
gave  you  authority  to  go  to  the  barracka 
and  see  the  officer,  and  give  Mr.  Alderman 
Waithman's  request?*'    And  again  he  r^ 
plied,  *<  because  I  saw  danger  would  ocoir 
fronr  what  was  going  on.      Now,  thoS^ 
this  testimony  proved  that  this  requeaa 
was  made  to  some  officers  in  the  barracks^ 
it  did  not  prove  Mr.  Waithman's  allea*- 
tion,  that  it  had  been  made  by  his  sperae 
order.— >He  had  now  disposed  of  all  the 
specific  allegations,  and  had  shown,  he 
trusted,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House^ 
that  they  were  not  borne  out  by  the  evi- 
dence  on    which   they    were  founded. 
Against  general  and  sweeping  diarges,  he 
coold  not  expect  to  make  so  decistveljr 
victorious  a  defbnce.     For  instance,  hie 
could  only  give, a  general  denial  to  snob 
an  accusation  as  this— that  the  sheriff  of 
the  county  had  been  left  to  defend  the 
people  against  the  merciless  outrages  of  an 
infariated  and  armed  soldiery,  unaided  bjT 
any  means  save  the  constitutional  ones  itf 
his  own  power.  It  waslikewise  stated,  that 
**  the  gates  had  been  unexpectedly  thrown 
open,  and  that  the  soldiers  had  rushed  out 
armed  with  swords,  carbioes,  and  sfidi^ 
and  attacked  the  people  most  foriooaly 
without  distinction  of  age  or  set.''    That 
would  have  been  a  most  atrocious  fact  if 
it  had  been  true ;  but  he  would  appeal  to 
the  House  whether  such  a  circumstance 
could  hftve  taken  place  without  more  mis- 
chief having  accrued  to  the  people  tbaa 
actuallv  did  accrue ;  or  indeed  without  a 
general  massacre  having  been  committed. 
Againstthat  allegation,  however,  he  should 
oppose  the  fact,  that  only  one  single  case 
of  casualty  on  that  day  had  been  reported 
to  the  Middlesex  Hospital — a  fkct,  into 
the  accuracy  of  which  he  had  himself  taken 
the  trouble  to  inquire.    In  the  wholes  evt>^ 
dence  collected,   he  miw  not  a  syHlMe 
about  any  wound  inflicted  b;^  sword  <A^ 
carbine.    In  one  case,  a  quescioti  wsHt  pai 
to  a  witness  about  a  womided  man,'aiia  ikf 
turned  out  that  the  Woundedlnad  was  tt 
soldier.    'IQiere  might  be  cases  of  wotiddi 
with  which  he  and  the  pttblic  Were  una^ 
quainted ;  but,  if  there  were,  it  proved 
that  none  of  them  could  have  been  tery 
terioos*    He  raiist  now,  tbersitoe»  tepreai^ 
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•  hcMthat  no  owe  had  bMM  made  oat 
w¥m  could  warfSDt  the  Homo  io  Mstitu- 
tiiig«ii  inqoiry.  If  the  ovideoce  wore  io 
Mtufiiyetory  m  was  stated  on  the  other  side* 
Ihcre  was  no  reason  why  some  oriminal 
MTOsecution  or  indiotinent  should  not  have 
been  instituted  by  the  sheriff  af^atnst  the 
military ;  and  yet  he  had  not  heard  that 
any  legal  measures  hsd  heen  adopted  by 
Mr.  Waithman  against  the  life  guards  to 
obtain  satisfaction.  When  be  heard  iteta- 
tod^  that  poaidve  orders  had  been  given  to 
the  soldiery  not  to  quit  their  barracks— 
when  he  learned  that  382  of  their  windows 
had  been  broken  by  the  popiilace^--and 
wrbon  he  was  also  told,  that  a  number  of 
constables  were  ranged  among  the  crowd 
to  sose  on  every  person  that  attempted 
to  disturb  the  peace,  he  could  not  conceal 
bisamrpdsa  thist  not  «  single  individual 
had  been  apDiehended.  He  was  freeto  ad- 
mit, 4hat  the  evidence  then  before  the  ■■ 
Hoase  went  a  long  way  to  prove  that  the 
geaeral  490Dduct  4>f  Mr.  Waithman  had 
beenjnost  padfid  and  conciliatory;  but 
stiM  he  could  not  he\f  aaying,  that  after 
thojKStive  part  which  Mr.  V^ithman  had 
taken  at  one  of  the  inquests,  he  ought  to 
have  formed  this  oonciusion,  that  his  pre- 
aence  before  Koightsbridfle^barracks  on 
the  day  of  tlie  funeral  cowd  not  tend  in 
any  gveat  degree  to  the  keeping  of  the 
peace.  There  were,  be  was  very  ready  to 
adaut,  atrong  espressieos  often  uttered  in 
the  beat  of  particuhur  moments,  on  which 
it  wojoild  be  wrong  to  lay  too  much  stress ; 
hot  he  must  sav,  that  Mr.  Sheriff  Waftbroan 
did  not  stand  entirely  acquitted,  in  his 
mind,  of  imprudence  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  conducted  lumselt  on  the 
day  of  the  funeral.  He  found  that  the 
sheriff  took  an  opportunity,  when  the  popu- 
lace were  vehement,  and  apparently  ill- 
disposed  to  asoderatioo,  to  address  them 
in  word;  certainly,  to  aay  the  least  of  them, 
imprudent.  What  other  character  could 
he  give  the  sheriiPs  address,  not  to  hiss 
the  soldiers,  **  lor  the  best  way  to  annoy 
the  troops  was  to  remain  quiet  ?"  Did 
such  expressions  become  a  man  intrusted 
with  the  high  office  of  sheriff,  and  acting 
under  such  circumstances?  They  were 
aurely  very  indiscreet,  if  not  biehly  im* 
proper.  When  he  considered  the  whole 
of  the  circumstances  which  h^  occurred 
at  the  time^the  cry  within  A  barracks 
iMnong  the  soldiers,  that  two  iRheir  com- 
Mideft  were  overpowered  by  the  mob  with* 
out— he  was  not  much  surprised  to  find 
that  a  few  soldiers  rushed  out  to  rescue 


llieir  companions  from  a  situation  of  dan* 
ger.  He  regretted  that  anyaetof  violaoee 
-had  been  committed :  but  he  repeated, 
that  he  could  not  feel  aurprise  at  the  rash 
out  of  a  party  of  soldiers,  with  whatever 
weapons  they  c6uld  lay  their  hands  u^on 
<at  the  flSoment,«nd  that  when  they  supper 
sed  their  comrades  in  danger,  they  did  not 
show  that  regard  to  the  peace  of  the  pub> 
lie  which  they  otherwise  would  have  evm^ 
ced.  When  also  he  considered,  that  one 
of  the  lire-guardsmen  was  struok  by  Mr. 
•Sheriff  Waithman,  and  offered  no  violence 
in  return,  he  must  own  that  the  consoienb 
tious  conviction  of  his  mind,  formed  not 
on  the  evidence  taken  before  the  secretary 
of  tftste,  but  on  that  given  elsewhere,  was, 
that  the  soldiers  had  behaved  with  as  mnoh 
forbearance  as  could  have  been  expected 
from  them  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  •case,  and  that  there  existed  no  shadow 
of «  ground  for  the  proposed  inquiry. 

Mr.  Denman  contrasted  the  conciliatory 
tone  adopted  iiy  the  right  hon.  secretary 
wkh  that  of  a  worthy  alderman  who  had 
spoken  previoudy  in  the  debate.  Asto- 
nished, mdeed,  he  was  at  the  conduct  of 
the  worthy  alderman,  who  had  attacked, 
in  the  most  unprecedented  way«  the  cor- 
porate body  to  which  he  himself  belonged. 
Surely  if  the  worthy  alderman  did  notjap- 
prove  of  the  course  which  the  committee 
of  his  corporation  were  pursuing  in  this 
investigation,  he  ought  to  have  attended 
and  iaterposed  during  their  proceedings. 
But  that  he,  a  member  of  their  body, 
should  have  abstained  from  interferine 
when  he  could  have  interfered  with  e£ 
feet,  and  afterwards  come  down  to  that 
House  to  deride  the  proceedings  of  bia 
own  corporation,  to  throw  dirt,  as  it 
upon  the  report  of  those  who  seat 
hwe ;  was  a  good  reason  why  bis  coosti* 
tu^nts  should  not  give  him  nnother  op* 
portunity  to  impeach  their  character,  am 
was  to  merit  something  like  indignation 
for  such  a  line  of  conduot.  With  refef- 
enccto  what  had  fidlen  from  the  right 
boo.  secretary,  he  could  not  help  ohserv- 
ing,  as  a  singular  fact,  that  although  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  professed  to  found 
his  observations  upon  the  evidence  taken 
ill  London,  he  nevertheless  constsnily 
referred  to  other  evidence  which  ap- 
peared to  have  been  taken  before  lora 
nathurst;  and  alluded  to  the  rushing  out 
of  a  few  soldiers  from  their  barracks,  in 
consequence  of  a  rumour  of  a  suppMed 
outrage  upon  some  of  their  body  outside. 
Wa«  that  iaot  to  be  found  in  the  evidence 
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4>ii  the  table?  Oertmljr  oot.  It  Tested  al- 
^Metfaer  on  the  authority  of  the  gallant 
A^moer  opposite  (colonel  Lygon.)  From 
ihis  it  was  obvioai  that  the  right  hon. 
^gentleman  bad  formed  his  opinions  upon 
lOtber  evtdtenoe  than  that  known  to  the 
^ouse :  bat  how  much  of  his  conviction 
formed  from  that  extraneous  evi- 
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^ence»  or  bow  much  from  the  statement 
-ot  the  gallant  officer,  it  was  quite  impossi- 
ible  to  ascertain.    From  the  statement  of 
the  gallant  officer*  nobody  would  be  led 
•to  imagine  that  Mr.   Sheriff  Waithman 
•was  on  the  spot  at  all.    He  said,  that  he 
jreceived  no  message  from  the  sheriff,  nor 
eent  any  uncivil  reply.    That  he  sent  no 
Auch  tnessage  he  was  quite  convinced ;  but 
whether  any  such  message  was  returned 
from  any  other  quarter,  they  were  left  en- 
.4irely  in  the  dark.  In  the  statement  of  the 
4ioo«  and  gallant  officer,  a  period  of  several 
bouts  was  filled  up  by  a  few  data,  expla- 
•4mtory  ..of  ha  desire  to  keep  order  among 
Kis  soldiers*  and  of  the  remarkable  for- 
Jbearance  of  the  men.    He  must  say,  from 
what  he  had  heard  that  nighty  that  he 
■•oever  knew,  in  the  course  of  his  expe- 
jrience,  any  evidence  treated  more  unfairly 
^ban  this  had  been  by  the  gentlemen  who 
))ad  spoken  opposite.     Nobody  pressed 
-the  statements  of  the  witnesses  as  legally 
voonclusive  evidence  ripe  for  final  decision : 
it  was,  on  the  contrary,  before  them  more 
in  the  nature  of  the  minutes  of  inquiry 
.taken  before  a  magistrate  than  as  clearly 
ascertained  facts.     It  was  a  mere  inquiry 
ito  see  what  was  the  general  outline  of  the 
•case^  to  hear  what  bad  been  dropped  in 
dtbe  way  of  information  by  individuals, 
•without   forming   any  ultimate  decision 
4ipon  the  bearings  of  the  evidence  itself: 
.  for  he  admitted,  that  parts  of  it  were  sus- 
ceptible of  the  interpretation  which  dif- 
»ferent  gentlemen  seemed  disposed  to  put 
unon  it,  and  that  very  circumstance  show- 
.ea  the  fairness  with  which  the  evidence 
•bad  been  sought  for  and  collected.  What 
:did  .tlie  conduct  of  the  corporation  prove  ? 
•«-*that  they  wanted  information,  and  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  it  through  all  the  re- 
quisite channels ;  and  that,  after  conduct^ 
ing  the  inquiry  as  well  as  they  were  able, 
they  laid  the  details  before  the  House,  not 
-to  prove  a  case  of  delinquency  against 
the  soldiers,  but  to  lay  the  ground  for  an 
ulterior  and  more  solemn  inquiry.    All 
they  had  done  was,  to  show  a  ftimajacie 
'casG,  that  the  military  power  had  attempt- 
ed to  act  io  opposition  to  the  civil  power; 
Obat  the  latter  had  been  ill  treated  by  the 


militi^fy,  and  plerented-  from*  doing  ita 
duty  on  a  partictilar  oocaaion.  The  wor- 
thy alderman  opposite  had  laid  down  for 
then  a  piece  or  Jaw,  which  would  be  ex- 
tremely convenient  for  future  rioters,  for 
he  had  told  them,  that  as  the  two  sherift 
of  London  only  constituted  one  for  Mid^ 
diesex,  neither  could  act  alone  as  sheriff 
out  of  the  precincts  of  London.  See  the 
consequence  of  such  a  doctrine,  and  bow 
successfully  it  might  be  used  for  the  pur<« 
poses  of  rioters  1  Suppose  (as  indeed  was 
the  case  here)  that  a  riot  occurred  while 
one  of  the  sheriffii  was  at  Brighton,  or  that 
one  of  them  was  at  a  turtle  feast,  or  oen* 
fined  to  his  bed  by  indisposition,  wklit 
then  was  to  be  done  in  the  event  of  a 
riot  ?  Was  the  other  sheriff  to  repair  to 
the  spot?  No;  accordioR  to  the  hon. 
alderman's  law,  there  would  be  no  use  in 
his  going,  he  being  but  half  a  sheriff  But 
it  was  idle  to  dwell  on  that  proposition  | 
indeed,  it  had  been  properly  anawered  by 
the  right  hon.  secretary,  who  admitted  the 
proper  motive  which  had  dictated  the 
attendance  of  the  worthy  sheriff  on  the 
occasion  alluded  to.  Tbe  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Sheriff  Waithman  to  lord  Ba- 
tburst,  on  the  morning  sifter  theoocor- 
rence  loudly  galled  for  inquiry.  In  the 
letter  transmitting  that  statement,  Mr. 
Sheriff  Waithman  drew  a  general  picture 
of  what  had  happened ;  he  stated  the  facta 
according  to  his  own  observation  of  tbeir 
occurrence;  he  sought  inquiry,  he  oSsred 
his  assistance  in  that  inquiry ;  be  request- 
ed to  be  present  at  such  investigation  aa 
lord  Bathurst  should  institute.  His  assist- 
ance or  attendance  was  never,  however,  re* 
quired,  and  the  answer  he  received  from  tbe 
noble  secretary  of  state  was  certainly  not 
very  encouragmg.  The  allegations  of  the 
worthy  sheriff  were,  as  far  as  the  House 
knew,  perfectly  uncontradicted.  Tbe 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  commented 
upon  the  statement  of  the  worthy  sheri^ 
respecting  the  throwing  of  a  brickbat. 
But  after  all,  to  what  did  that  amount  ? 
The  expressions  of  the  worthy  sheriff 
were,  <<  A  brickbat  was  thrown  from  tbe 
barracks,  it  fell  near  my  horse,  and  struck 
as  I  was  informed,  a  young  girl."  Now, 
in  this  statement  there  were  three  pointa^ 
two  of  which  must  be  best  known  to  the 
worthy  sheriff  himself,  namely,  the  direc- 
tion ^roar.vrhicb  he  saw  the  brickbat 
thrown,  aiia  its  falling  near  his  horse ;  as 
to  its  having  struck  a  young  girl,  that,  li^ 
says,  lie  was  only  informed  of.  The  Jasi 
part  might  be  erroneous,  and  the  two 
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fanner  be  stfll  untoncfaed.  But  it  was 
said  that  the  person  struck  was  not  a 
child,  but  a  widow  woraan,  Mrs.  Dalton ; 
and  that  she  was  struck,  not  while  going 
with  the  fiineraly  but  on  her  return.  Now 
he  could  not  find  this  in  the  evidence :  her 
statement' was  this :— '<  Were  you  at  the 
barracks  before  the  funeral  went  by  ?  I 
was,  I  went  by  with  it.-— Did  any  thing 
happen  at  that  time?  Not  as  the  funeral 
was  going  on ;  notliing  that  I  could  ob- 
serve ;  but  a  soldier  shook  his  fist  up  at  a 
window,  and  one  of  the  men  halloed  out 
some  outrageous  word,  such  as  *  You 
'  cowardi  stay  there,'  or  something  of  that 
kind.  There  was  a  gentleman  that  re- 
quested silence  on  horseback.  I  was  a 
good  way  from  the  gentleman  at  the  time. 
*—You  received  a  blow  ?  Yes,  I  did.  I 
was  cut  between  the  two  shoulders."-* 
There  was  not  a  word  here  about  the 
ikne  when  this  happened.  The  fact  of 
her  stating  that  she  went  by  the  barracks 
at  the  time  of  the  funeral  did  not  necessa* 
rily  imply  that  she  had  afterwards  gone 
on '  the  whole  way  with  it,  and  then  en- 
countered the  injury,  long  afterwards, 
when  she  returned.  She  might  have 
turned  round  immediately  on  coming  op- 
posite the  barracks.  Mr.  Sheriff  Waith- 
man  said,  at  the  time,  he  heard  that  the 
brickbat  had  struck  a  girl.  Well,  what 
was  the  fact  ?  It  struck  a  woman.  Mrs. 
Dalton  stated  that  fact,  and  j^et,  because 
she  was  a  widow  woman,  instead  of  a 
jTOung  ffirl,  although  it  was  admitted  that 
the  military  power  had  obstructed  the 
chril,  upon  such  a  contradiction  as  that, 
there  was,  it  seemed,  to  be  no  inquiry  into 
^o  flagrant  an  occurrence.  He  must  con** 
tend  that  the  worthy  sheriff's  statement, 
instead  of  being  contradicted,  was  in  all 
its  material  parts,  confirmed  by  the 
other  evidence. — Besides  Mrs.  Dalton, 
there  was  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Charles 
Coote,  which  he.  would  read  to  the 
House.— <<  Did  you  see  a  brick  thrown 
in  amongst  the  multitude  on  that  day  ?  I 
saw  a  brick  thrown  from  behind  the  bar- 
rack wall  on  that  day.  — About  what  time  I 
About  half  past  2  o  clock,  as  nearly  as  I 
isan  guess. — Was  the  procession  going 
by  ?  Just  the  head  of  the  procession ;  it 
wen  tin  amongst  some  females  close  against 
the  lamp-post,  on  the  causeway ;  the  brick 
was  picked  up,  and  Mr.  SherinJVaithman 
appeared  to  be  coming  away,  and  it  was 
anown  Ao  Mr.  Sheriff  Waithman  and  tlie 
people. — Did  yoju  see  it  shown  ?  I  s^w 
f  h^  people  Mye  it  in  their  kaikls  i  they 


shbwed  it  to  htm.— Did  it  hurt  iany  body  ? 
I  cannot  say  whether  it  hurt  any  body  by 
falling,  there  was  such  a  quantity  of  pech- 
pie  by  at  the  time ;  but  I  heard  met" 
wards  that  it  did  hurt  a  person."— After 
reading  this  evidence  how  could  the  right 
hon.  secretary  declare  there  had  been 
no  case  made  out  to  justify  this  motion  ? 
It  was,  he  thought,  inipossible  to  look  at 
the  evidence  without  seeing  that  a  mate- 
rial case  was  mad^  out  to  call  for  inquiry. 
In  endeavouring  to  maintain  the  contrary, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  overlooked 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  evidence : 
he  had,  indeed,  admitted  that  the  worthy 
sheriff's  conduct  appeared  to  have  been 
most  conciliatory ;  he  bad  admitted  thai 
he  could  have  had  no  other  object  in  at- 
tending than  to  preservo  the  public  peace* 
With  regard  to  the  general  character  of 
the  evidence,  (he  Mr.  D.)  would  declare, 
that  the  testimony  of  the  constables  was 
in  the  highest  degree  creditable'tot  them ; 
they  all  spoke  and  (such  was  the  charac- 
ter of  the  evidence  generally)  with  that 
circumspection  which  oecaroe  men  anxioua 
to  speak  the  truth.  He  must  complain 
of  dbe  selection  of  page  S3  as  character- 
istic of  the  whole  evidence :  it  was  not  a 
fair  sample  of  the  witness's  statement; 
and  to  quote  it,  as  it  had  been  quoted^ 
was  merely  to  take  one  part  of  what  had 
been  deposed,  when  it  could  be  made  to 
suit  a  particular  object,  and  overlook  the 
genenu  character  and  substance  of  the 
examination.— In  reference  to  what  had 
been  said  of  the  worthy  sheriff's  conduct 
before  the  coroner,  he  could  not  see  how 
it  applied  to  the  present  case.  At  the  fu- 
neral Mr.  Sheriff  Waithman  was  acting, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  conser- 
vator of  the  public  peace,  and  was  entitled 
to  the  support  of  the  law  while  so  acting. 
That  he  had  great  influeoce  with  the 
people,  on  this  particular  occasion,  was 
quite  clear;  and  it  was  eaually  manifest 
tnat  he  had  exercised  it  in  the  most  lauda- 
ble manner,  and  with  the  most  salutary 
effect.  It  was  said,  that  though  much 
tumult  prevailed,  the  sheriff  had  taken  no 
rioter  into  custody.  Was  it  easy,  in  such  a 
multitude,  and  in  the  confusion  prevailing 
at  the  time,  to  have  marked  out  any  parti- 
cular individual  ?  And,  unless  be  could 
havebeenso marked  out,  where. was  the  use 
of  making  the  arrest  ?  Then,  it  was  added, 
**but  there  has  been  no  prosecution  of 
any  of  the  soldiery;  why  not  have  tovof 
roeliced  proceedmgs  against  some  of 
them,  if  theii*  conduct  Was  siich  as  had 
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boMteerilMdr  UpoA4li«tdliniMi,lie 
•iioiikl  «ol)r  uaff  tibatf  after  what  they  jmvt 
«f  4helreaUMeot  of  witoetaet  bdEon  ibe 
e«f«iect  wbo  went  to  the  bormcks  toidea- 
Itfr  ibe  iMamnt  it  woald  htve  beendiffioak 
indaed  to  luure  induced  iadividiiditohave 
opposed  thennMlvef  to  each  tteatiiieDt.  It 
wm  no  gieot  impeechment  of  the  velidiij 
of  die  oMdeDce,  that  penoae  were  not 
prcesing  forward  io  uadertaketbe  IdentHjr 
of  the  eoldien.  fiat  vby  did  not  lord 
Batfaant  oodertake  eacb  a  proiecotion  ? 
Wby  did  be  not  order  tbe  proeoootioD  of 
tbo  rioters  who  were  repreeealed  ae  hav- 
log  brokeo  open  ttie  barrack-getee  ?  One 
inditidiialiomy  bad  been  brought  to  trial 
at  theeesMoat,  and  be  wm  acquitted.  It 
ibauMU  boworer,  be  ivcolleotod,  that  the 
neiiod  to<wbicb  the  ease  of  the  bmer  re- 
tenied  wae  Bttbeeouent  to  the  attack  opmi 
tbe  sberiiFi  who  Jiad  left  tbe  spot  before 
Ibo  hour  when  tbe  laM  act  of  violence  wee 
aaid  to  liave  iMea  committed.  What 
really  was  tbe  «aee  which  tbe  Houae  was 
oaNed  wjfm  to  ceasider?  Here  wai  a 
■beriff  goM  on  a  public  occasion  for  tlie 
parpoee  offeeserring  tbe  peace,  as  he 
wwstoaad  to  do  by  law,  and  la  the  beet 
of  the  moiaenty  and  while  employed  in 
thodisebargeof  bis  doty,  by  his  oiodera- 
tien  and  firoinesi,  restfaining  soldiers  and 
oiieors  loom  doing  tibat,  in  Me  ferment  of 
supposed  proTooatioB,  which  when  done, 
under  whstever  circumstances,  mast  af- 
terwards give  the  greatest  pain  to  men  of 
bonoarablo  and  gailMit  minds.  Foractiiig 
so»  tbe  worthy  dberiff  has  been  exposed  to 
wanton  attack,  and  denied  inquiry.  What 
a  Angular  contrast  did  the  conduct  of  tiis 
mi|e8qr's  ministers  present  on  recent  oc- 
casions  affecting  the  saftty  of  the  people  ? 
Here  was  tbe  case  of  Mr.  Waithman,  and 
the  uncourteoos  disregard  of  his  com- 
plaint by  lord  Bethurst^  There  was  the 
treatment  of  his  hon.  and  gallant  friend, 
sir  Robert  Wilson,  w4io  bad,  on  the  day 
of  bor  majesty^e  Ataeral,  by  his  humanity 
and  presence  of  mind,  saved  a  great  deal 
of  wanton  bloodshed.  There  was  the  dis* 
mirasl  of  sir  Robert  Baker,  for  ttiost  judi- 
ciously, most  humanely,  and  most  law- 
fully, as^  a  magistrate  acting  upon  his  res- 
ponsibility, not  heading  a  public  proces- 
sion  as  an  undertaker,  but  attendiog  in 
his  official  capacity  to  see  that  the  public 
peace  was  duly  preserved,  sir  Robert 
Baker  on  that  oooasioo  saved  the  Kves  of 
^'}Si^*  subjects,  i>y  taking  tbe  route 
whidi  lie  ordered  on  that  melaneholy  day, 
yot  for  It  bis  mijesty's  ministers  had  put 


bim  also  u^  iheir  proeeribadliflt.  Coa»« 
pare  tbe  treatment  of  these  menterioua 
publie  officers  with  that^rfiserved  towards 
the  Manchester  magistrales,  and  done, 
too,  witbovt  in^oiryi  widmut  teftveooe, 
without  oaphmation.  Thai&s  were  given 
and  rewards  estendod  to  those  who 
slaugbtorad  the  people  m  their  own  vici- 
nage, as  if  they  were  eaemios  of  tbeir 
country,  and  opponents  who  cDtered  it 
from  a  foreian  land.  The  mamstratoa 
who  were  saia  to  bare  directed  Siat  uo* 
happy  slaughter  were  favoured,  and  those 
by  whose  hiterference  slaughter  was  pre* 
vented,  who  interposed,  not  to  binig  tbo 
military  into  conflict  with  the  people,  bat 
to  prevent  eueh  an  unhappy  oonfi»ioO| 
were  to  be  put  down,  io  the  first  instaoco 
without  inquiry,  and  to  be  afterwards  met 
wi^h  a  flat  refusal  to  inquire  in  every  step 
wfaich  they  took  to  establish  their  own 
vindication.  And  this  was  to  be  done  to 
BMintain  the  integrity  of  the  magistretoot 
and  the  reputation  of  the  nHlitary !  He 
had  heard,  with  great  pain,  what  bad 
been  said  respecting  tbe  evidence  taken 
before  tbo  coroner  whose  duty  it  was  Io 
coadudt  the  painful  investigatioa.  Some- 
thing had  been  said  of  the  reports  of  that 
evidence,  and  upon  that  point  he  sliodd 
only  say,  that  if  the  reports  of  some  sf 
their  ow-n  caoMnittees  were  given  to  the 
public  with  the  same  iaveterate  accuraqr» 
he  feared,  they  would  not,  periiaps  bo 
found  to  cut  a  better  figure.  Bat  let  it 
not  be  said,  that  the  proceeding  of  the 
coroner  were  founded  vnpon  pei}ured  en* 
donee,  because  a  noble  lord  had  said  the 
persons  were  ready  to  give  evidence,  that 
be,  though  200  mtles  distant  at  the  time, 
was  on  the  spot  when  tbe  firiiw  took 
place.  It  was  most  unfortunate  that  tbe 
sheriff,  when  so  acting  as  Mr.  Waithman 
had  done,  should  be  rebuked  as  he  had 
been,  and  bis  statement  rejected  without 
inquiry,  and  that  when  magistrates-  acted 
violently  against  tbe  people  they  should 
be  honoured,  and  thmr  reports  confided 
in  without  inquiiy.  That  was  not  thb 
conduct  which  became  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters. It  was  due  to  the  feehngs  ofthe 
people  and  to  the  integrity  of  the  consti- 
tution to  protect  the  civil  power  in  the 
exercise  of  its  proper  jurisdiction ;  it  was 
more  particularly  due  to  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  ministers  were 
ready  to  perform  a  duty,  which  lately 
Uiey  had  not  evinced  aay  striking  anxiety 
to  perform  for  the  country. 
Mr.  JPpd  expkined.     The  hon* .  and 
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learned  gentteman  had  8taled»'  tbat  he 
admitted  the  conciliatory  conduct  of  Mr. 
Waithnan.  Notr,  what  he  had  said  was, 
Ihat  upoA  the  evidence  which  MnWaith- 
man  had  brought  forward,  it  did  appear 
that  his  conduct  was  conciliatory.  He 
cspressed  no  opinion  of  his  own* 

Mr»  Denman  understood  that  the  right 
hon.  gentltiman  had  founded  all  his  opi* 
Bfons  upon  the  evidence. 

Mr*  reeL  All  my  argonents,  not  my 
•pinions. 

Mr»  G.  Battles  said,  that  he  diflbred 
tntirely  irith  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man, who  had  declared  that  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Sheriff  Waithman  before  the 
coroner  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  pre- 
sent case.  Now,  he  thought  quite  tiie 
reverse,  and  that  nothing  could  be  more 
proper  than  to  look  at  die  sheriff's  con- 
duct upon  the  inquest,  which  was  cer- 
tainly moat  improper,  if  not  illegal.  Was 
it  proper  tbat  the  same  person,  who  had 
ust  befbre  been  acting  tne  part  of  a  pub- 
io  prosecutor  of  the  life  guards,  should 
Tohintarily  tender  his  interposition  to  the 
same  life  guards,  aa  a  mediator  to  keep 
the  peace  hel ween  them  and  their  aggres- 
sors i  He  would  not  go  so  fkr  as  to  say 
with  the  hon.  dderman,  tbat  one  of  the 
aherifis  of  London  was  only  half  of  the 
sheriff  of  Middlesex,  but  lie  would  sav, 
that  Mr.  Sheriff  Waithman  was  exactly 
the  half  tbat  should  not  have  been  at 
Knightsbridge  on  this  particular  occasion. 
The  hon.  gentleman  then,  with  reference 
to  Mr.  Waithman's  conduct  at  the  inquesti 
quoted  BJadcstone's  observation,  that  it 
had  been  determined  by  the  great  chatter, 
that  the  sheriff  should  not  hold  pl^u  of 
the  Crown,  for  it  was  he  who  summoned 
the  jury,  and  who  had  to  execute  the 
law.  If  the  law,  then,  prevented  such  an 
ofBcer,  on  account  of  his  functions,  from 
being  aju^e,  ajfiniiori^  it  must  be  im« 
proper  ior  him  to  appear  as  a  public  pro*> 
secttter,  and  in  tne  court  of  his  own 
deputy;  for  the  coroner,  in  one  sense, 
mieht  be  so  ccmsidered,  as  he  took  his 
oaths  before  the  sheriff.  The  honourable 
member  then  nuoted  Mr.  Waitbman's 
admission,  that  ne  appeared  at  the  in- 
ouest  on  the  part  of  the  rektives  of  the 
deceased,  and  to  conduct  the  prosecution, 
and  expressed  his  disapprobation  at  the 
ooBsmentt  made  npmi  tne  testiasoay  ef 
aome  of  the  witnesses  by  Uie  sheriff,  when 
aitenifog  the  inquest.  He  had  htrty 
looked  back  to  the  files  of  <'  The  Timea^ 
M#spaper  upon  this  atifajeoti  and  ha  tbm 


found  tfaaf  the  sheriff  had,  In  several  in-* 
stances,  given  flat  contradictions  te  the 
coroner.  Upon  one  occasion  the  shnriff 
aaid^  <«  The  witness  does  not  say  so/' 
The  coroner  put  the  question  a  second 
time,  and  the  answer  fully  justified.  h\i 
original  eoneention  of  it.  Mr.  Waithmas 
then  said  **  This  witness  is  aweariag  to  a 
negative;'*  upon  which  a  juror  turned 
round  and  said— ^<*  You  surely  do  not 
mean  to  impusn  the  evidence  of  the  wit« 
ness."  For  the  reasons  which  he  hml 
stated,  he  felt  compelled  te  differ  flpeoi 
the  hon.  UMttibers  near  him,  and  be  wan 
the  more  hiduced  to  da  ao  from  a  refleo* 
tion,  that  only  twdve  dsys  befoie  tfaaa 
fbneml,  a  grosa  scene  of  riot  and  dis^ 
turbance  bad  taken  places  the  streets  bad 
been  lorn  up,  and  the  funeml  of  the  late 

Sueen  obstructed;  and  yet  this  sama 
aeriff,  the  consenratpr  of  the  pubUo 
peace,  though  present  in  the  procession^ 
never  Intenerea  to  restore  tranquillity^ 
Then,  indeed,  the  sheriff  not  only  mighty 
but  ought  to  have  raised  the  poite  cmm^ 
iaiui.  If  the  sheriff  bad  mustered  faia 
officers  to  remove  the  obstacles  which  had 
been  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  funeral  oft 
that  day,  he  might  have  preserved  the 
tranquillity  of  that  metropolis  which,  aa 
sheriff,  he  was  bound  to  watch  over.  He 
was  sure  that  if  sheriff  Waithman  had 
consulted  any  other  man  in  the  kingdom^ 
he  would  have  been  tdd  that  he  waa  the 
last  person  who  ought  to  make  his  appear* 
ance  at  the  funeru  on  the  26th  Aci^st* 
The  hon.  member,  alluding  to  what  took 
place  at  the  coroner^s  inquest,  expressed 
a  hope  that  he  should  never  again  see  the 
proceedings  of  such  a  tribunal  published 
day  by  day,  or  at  all  given  to  tiie  public 
until  a  vei^ict  was  returned.  In  other 
courts,  a  duKnetionary  power  was  exer> 
cised  to  prevent  premature  publication; 
and  he  saw  no  reason  why  that  power 
should  not  be  exercised  in  this  instance 
also.  In  fact,  such  publications  were 
nothing  more  than  ex  parte  statements^ 
which  were  calculated  to  prejudice  the 
public  mind,  and  produce  much  evil  with* 
oMt  doing  any  good.  He  could  not,  view- 
ing the  entire  transaction,  but  look  en 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Sheriff  Watthadan 
^th  feelings  of  horror  and  dbgnst* 
[Cheers.^ 

Mr.  B^net  rose,  he  taM;  prmefMfl^ 
with  a  view  to  defend  the  otmduct  of  hia 
ben.fipiettd,  Mr.  Sheriff  Waithmah,'(Vem 
the  aapttriioha  Mr  ufijiiatl/  oast  upon  It^  by 

the  hatu  geutlemai^  mo  had  Jon  aiK 
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down.  The  hon*  gentleman  had  been 
pleased  to  tavi  that  he  viewed  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Sheriff  Waithman  with  feel- 
ings of  horror  and  disgust;  and  thst 
censure,  so  unqualified,  appeared  to  have 
been  approved  of  by  several  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House*  He 
would  refer  die  hon.  gentleman  to  the 
induct  of  the  right  hon,  secretary,  who 
with  aood  taste,  and  with  still  better  feel- 
ing, did  not  express,  either  by  word,  by 
asanner,  or  by  gesture,  any  thing  dero- 

Story  to  the  character  or  injurious  to  the 
dings  of  Mr.  Sheriff  Waithman.  The 
hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  Mr.  Waith* 
aum,  by  attending  the  funeral  of  her  ma- 
jesty, hsd  disqualified  himself  from  attend- 
ing the  funeral  of  Honey.  Now  he  (Mr. 
Bennet)  had  no  hesitation  to  say,  that  he 
performed  his  duty  to  the  country  in  at- 


govern  by  force,  and  not  by 
—who  would  intimidate,  instead  of  con* 
ciliating  the  people — might  look  upon  the 
observation  ne  nsd  made  as  unworthy  oC 
attention ;  but  he  was  sure  that,  in  other 
and  better  times,  the  course  which  he  had 

gointed  out  would  have  been  adopted. 
lUt  the  course  of  proceeding  was  now 
diffisrent.  Government  seemed  regardless 
of  public  opinion,  and  were  satisfied  to 
carry  their  measures  by  focce  oilone*  He 
would  now  make  one  or  two  observationa 
on  what  bad  fiillen  from  the  right  hon. 
secretary.  That  gentleman  had  attempted 
to  throw  a  slur  over  the  evidence;  and. 
had  read  some  passages  as  if  to  show  thst 
the  soldiers,  who  were  armed,  were  pro- 
voked by  the  people,  who  were  all  un^ 
armed.  Without  adverting  to  the  objec* 
tions  which  had  been  taken  to  the  passa^a 


tending  the  fttner||  procession  of  Honey    in  ouestion,  he  would  say*  that,  lookTng 
and  Francis.    He  would  let  the  House   at  th 


^udge  of  hb  conduct  by  its  fruits.  Did 
not  the  interference  of  the  sheriff,  his 
activity,  his  courage,  and  his  discretion, 
preserve  the  peace  of  that  day,  and  pre- 
tent  the  effusion  of  blood.  He  would 
appeal  for  the  truth  of  the  observation  to 
the  account  of  every  impartial  person— to 
any  account.  He  would  even  take  the 
testimony  which  had  been  furnished  to 
the  home  department;  because  he  was 
convinced  that  every  account,  if  fairly 
examined,  would  show  that  he  had  taken 
every  pains  to  preserve  the  public  peace, 
and  that  bis  exertions  had  been  eminently 
successful.  To  him  the  country  was  in- 
debted for  the  peace  of  that  day— to  him 
was  justly  due  the  praise  of  having  pre- 
fented  a  tumult,  tne  consequences  of 
which  might  have  been  calamitous.  He 
would  now  ask  the  House,  what  was  the 
situation  in  which  the  government  stood 
Fith  reference  to  that  transaction  ?  To 
Ihem  it  must  have  been  dear  that  the 
lHublic  peace  was  endangered ;  that,  con- 
sidering the  irritated  state  of  the  people, 
^nd  the  resentment  of  the  soldiery,  a 
coUision,  hostile  and  bloody,  was  likely 
to  take,  place.  He  did  not  say  that  it 
was  in  the  power  of  government  to  con- 
trol the  passions  of  the  people  or  of  the 
sol4iery;  but  could  they  not.  have  pre- 
yented  the  Irritated  parties  from  meeting? 
Coufd  they  not  have  marched  the  troops 
out  of  town  for  that  day  [a  laugh  frpm 
the  ministerial  side  ?]    He  was  not  sur- 

Kis^  that  those  who  wished  to  govern 
'  the  sword,  should  ridicule  the  pbierva- 
tion  bahad  jnstmade.  1}iose  whowould 


e  whole  of  this  evidence,  the  stat&-' 
ment  of  Mr.  Sheriff  Waithman,  as  con-^ 
tained  in  his  letter  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  was  home  out  in  every  particular •. 
Among  the  witnesses  he  observed  oq& 
name,  which  must  be  familiar  to  the  re- 
collection of  many  members  in  that  House 
— ^he  meant  Mr.  John  Tyas,  a  gentleman 
who  was  a  reporter  to  the  newspaper 
called  *<  The  Times.'*  He  must  here  b^ 
leave  to  observe,  that  the  evidence  of  » 
reporter  was,  in  all  cases  of  public  interest^ 
of  the  utmost  importance;  tt  was  bo^  upon- 
all  principles  of  evidence.  Because  it 
was  evident,  as  to  reporters,,  that  correct 
information  it  was  peculiarly  their,  busi- 
ness to  be  possessed  of — i^  was  their: 
stock  in  trade.  They  were  accustomed*, 
by  habit  and  experience,  to  watch* 
narrowly,  to  report  faithfully,  and  to* 
describe  correctly.  Mr.  Tyasi  if  he  re- 
collected riffhtly,  was  the  same  individual 
who  gave  that  very  exact  and  faitliful  ac«^ 
count  of  the  IVlanchester  meeting  (aa» 
account  that  never  bad  been  shaKen)*. 
and  whose  conduct,  on  that  meipQnible 
occasion,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable^ 
instances  of  presence  of  mind,  of  correct* 
deportment,  and  of  acute  observalion^ 
that  ever  was  put  upon  record.  Thia 
gentleman*  in  one  part  of -his  .evidenci?». 
made  this  important  statement:—*^*  I  saw' 
a  soldier  at  the  gate  strike  bis  cartric||ge-. 
box,  take  out  a  cartridge,  bite  it»  priiiia» 
his  piece,  put  somethkag  into  the  pieoe> 
and  I  saic  fajs  arm  raised,  from  which  Ic 
conceived  he  was  ramming  it  down  ;  bill: 
somebody  intervened;  and  I  capnat  apy^ 
whether  he  rapuned  it  dowQ»'[    And^tbaxa 
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he  went  on  to  say  **  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  in  my  own  mind,  that  the  piece  was 
primed  and  loaded :  at  the  Tery  time  that 
these  men  were  rushing  at  Mr.  iVaitbroan, 
in  the  middle  of  the  street,  I  saw  this  man, 
with  a  carbine  on  his  shoulder,  and  moving 
it  about  as  if  to  get  an  aim  at  Mr.  Waith- 
jmiD,  and  I  conceive  (this  is  only  matter 
of  opinion,)    but  my  opinion  was,  that 
if  he  could  have  fired  at  Mr.  Waithman 
without  hitting  one  of  his  comrades,  he 
would  have  fired*"    N6w,    he  did    not 
mean  to  say  that  this  was  decisive  evi- 
ilence«    It  was  not  sworn  to  even;  and 
this  person  himself  wasnot  cross-examined. 
'But  hon.  gentlemen  were  not  sitting  there 
In  judgment ;  the  prayer  was  only  for  in- 
.qutry.    Yet  he  would  observe  that   this 
evidence  was  such,  that  even  in  a  court  of 
justice,  where  a  party  might  be  tried  for 
Jiis  life,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  get 
over  it.    This  evidence  was  corroborated, 
also,  by  that  of  very  many  other  witnesses; 
and  as  to  the  carbine,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  statement  contained  in 
Mr.  Waithman's  letter  was  amply  borne 
out  by  the  mass  of  testimony  which  he 
held  m  his   hand.    If  so,    surely  there 
could  not  be  a  more  fit  subject  for  in- 
quiry.   He  did  think  that  the    House 
must  agree  to  listen  to  such  grave  corn- 
plaints*  made  on  behalf  of  no  less  a  per- 
aon  than  the  high  sheriff  of  Middlesex. 
JHut  if  it  would  not,  it  was  at  least  not 
proper  for  gentlemen  to  sit   there,    and 
cheer  every  sentence  that  was  made  in 
defence  of  the  soldiery,  whatever  it  might 
l>e.*  If  they  should  reject  the  considera- 
tion of  this  case  altogether,  they  would 
soon  arrive  at  results  far  different  from 
those  establishments  of  liberty  and   law 
which  their  ancestors  had  bequeathed  to 
them.   He  did  not  mean  to'contend,  upon 
the  whole  of  this  evidence,  that  this  or 
that  particular  charge  was  true;  but  he 
contended,  that  where  such  allegations 
were  brought  forward,  it  was  not  becom- 
iog  the  House  to  close  ite  doors  upon  the 
complainants*    They  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  body  so  complaining  «iras  no  less 
A  one  than  the  lord  mayor,  sheriffs,  and 
common  council  of  the  City  of  London. 
The  letter  of  the  worthy  sheriff  was  amply 
borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  others.    He 
had  observed  before,  that  every  thing  was 
cheered  which  happened  to  be   said    in 
favour  of  the  soldiers.    God  knows,  no 
person  was  ever  mors  disposed  to  applaud 
'  the  conduct  of  the  excellent  corps  which- 
had  been  mentioned 'in  the  course  of  the 
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evening,  than  he  was !  In  earlier  periods 
of  his  life,  and  on  the  occasion  of  similar 
differences  between  them  and  the  people, 
he  had  had  opportunities  of  witnessing 
the  excellent  manner  in  which  they  dis- 
charged their  difficult  duties,  and  of  ad- 
miring their  moderation  and  forbesrance. 
If  the  present  motion  had  no  other  object 
but  the  mere  setting  right  of  the  charac- 
ters and  demeanour  of  the  soldiery  who 
were  assembled  on  this  occasion,  he  would 
give  it  his  support ;  but  seeing  that  its  ob- 
ject was  of  a  much  higher  nature,  and 
connected  with  an  inquiry  into  circum* 
stances  under  which  the  person  and  cha- 
racter of  the  high  sheriff  had  been  attack- 
ed, he  could  adopt  no  other  course  than 
to  support  by  his  vote  the  proposition 
which  had  been  made. 

Mr.  W.  Lamb  said,  that  he  could  not 
support  the  motion,  Ukause,  when  he  saw 
the  limited  means  o^nvestigation  which 
the  House  possessed,  he  was  always  ex- 
ceedingly reluctant  to  go  into  psrli'amen- 
tary    inquiry.      The    hon.    member    for 
Westminster  had  said,   that  the  House 
was  always  ready  to  go  into  the  inquiries 
proposed  by  ministers,  but  to  reject  such 
as  were  suggested  from  the  other  side. 
Now,  it  was  c^nfair  that  such  a  statement 
should  be  madiQ  without  acknowledging 
the  fact,  that  the  inquiries  proposed  by 
the   government  were   generally  of  an 
entirely  different  nature  from  those  which 
were  recommended  from  other  quarters, 
and  more  suited  to  the  means  of  investi- 
gation which  the  House  possessed.    It 
had  lately  been  a  practice  to  deprecate 
any  assertion  that  there  were  evil-minded 
persons  in  the  country  who  aimed  to  dis- 
turb its  peace.    On  the  first  day  of  the 
session,  the   hon.  member  who  so  ably 
seconded  the  address,    was  rebuked   for 
making  some  observations  of  that  nature. 
Now,    he   would    ask,    what   were    the 
motives  of  the  persons  who  got  up  the 
funeral  of  the  men  which  led  to  the  dis* 
turbances  at  Knigbtsbridge,  and  who  pi^id 
the  expenses  and  took  the  management 
of  the  procession  ?    Whst  possible  motive 
could  tney  have  had,  but  that  of  addinff 
to   the  excitation  of  the   people,    and 
taking  advantage  of  the  acts  which  they 
might  thereby  induce  them  to   commit. 
There  was  one  word  which  he  was  sorry 
to  hear  very  oflen  abused  in  that  House. 
Upon  the  present  occasion  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Westminster    and    the   learned 
member  for  Nottingham  had  spoken  of 
the  persons  engaged  in  these  proceedinga 
S  H 
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'•8  "  the  people."    The^  tald  that  if  the 
enquiry  were  not  gone  kilo,  there  would 
be  no  regard  paid  to  the  people,  and  that 
the  people  would  not  have  justice.     Now, 
he  (Mr.  Lamb)  stood  up  there  to  inter- 
pose in  behalf  of  the  people,  against  this 
implication.    It  was  not  the   people    of 
£ngland  who  had  comaaitted  the  outrages 
upon  the  occasion  in  question.    From  his 
own  personal  observation,  he  was  enabled 
to  state*  that  amongst  the  crowd  who  at- 
tended the  procession,  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  those  present  were  duly  impressed 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  scene,  and  ap* 
peared  to  be   peaceful  and  respectable 
persons.    But  at  the  same  time  he  saw 
that  there  were  attendant  upon  the  crowd 
many  whose  object,  either  from  want,  or 
pronigacy   of   character,     was    that    of 
creating  disorder  and  riot  for  their  own 
advantage.    Thes|(^ere  the  persons  who 
did  create  the  outrage  which  ensued ;  and 
it  was  not  therefore  justifiable  in   any 
member  to  describe  that  outrage  as  the 
act  of  the  people,  and  to  throw  over  it 
that  shield  of  protection  which  the  name 
of  <*  the  people '  afforded.  Unices  breaches 
of  the  law  in  the  metropolis  were  dis* 
countenanced  firmly  and  steadily  In  that 
House— Hind  if  they  were  to  be  attributed 
to  the  people,  and  that  protection  afforded 
to  tliem  which  the  name  of  **  the  people" 
carried  with   ir,    they  would  sooner  or 
later  find  that  the  consequence  would  be 
violence  and  bloodshed,  either  from  the 
success  of  the  turbulent,  or  the  resistance 
necessary  to  be  opposed  to  them  by  the 
military. — [Loud  cheering.} 

Mr.  tJobhouse  explained.  He  oonsi- 
dered  that,  through  the  lord  mayor  and 
common  couocilmen  of  London  the  peo- 
ple were  the  petitioners ;  and  that,  in  the 
person  of  their  high  sheri^  the  people 
had  beea  insulted. 

Mr.  Buttenoorth  thought  it  was  not 
until  they  were  obliged  to  protect  their 
own  Uvea,  that  the  soldiers  had  inter- 
fered ;  and  that  Mr.  Waithman,  as  sheriff 
of  the  county,  had  acted  in  a  manner 
highly  criminal  in  not  interposing  his 
authority  at  Cumberland-gate  on  the  day 
of  the  queen's  funeral.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  queen's  funeral,  Mr.  Waithmen's 
brother  sheriff  wrote  to  him,  to  ask 
whether  it  was  his  intention  to  attend  it 
on  the  day  appointed.  Mr.  Waithman 
returned  no  definitive  answer  to  Mc» 
Sheriff  Williams,  until  a  period  so  imme- 
diately preceding  the  funeral,  thai  be 
knew  his  letter  could  not  reach  the  sheriff 
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in  time.  It  was  to  thia  effect  :•»««  Althou||k 
I  ahall  not  attend  her  majesty's  funeral  m 
my  corporate  capacity,  I  mean  to  attend 
aa  sheriff  of  the  county,   and  to  be  at 
Hyde    Park-corner    at   half-past    seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning.'*     As  Mr.  Waith- 
man must  have  known  and  anticipsted, 
this  letter  reached  Mr.  Williams  too  late^ 
and  he  did  not  go.    The  hon.  gentleman 
coneludsd  with  a  solemn  appeal  to  the 
House,    to  reject  the  proposition  sub* 
mitied  to  it.    He  thought  liis  majesty's 
gevevnment  fully  justified  in  prohibiting 
the  queen's  fbnersi  from  passing  through 
the  city,   after  the  corporation  had  dis- 
graced themselves  by  attending  a  public 
thanksgiving  in  St.  Paul'sjuponsuchan  oc* 
casion  as  that  for  which  they  had  gone  to  it. 
Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Dover  protested  against  inquiry,  and 
yet  commenced  his  speech  by  a  general 
attack  upon  almost  every  body  concerned 
in  this  transaction,  in  the  spirit  (perhapa 
the  House  would  be  told)  of  Ohrii^tian 
charity.    But  his  appealing  in  the  solemin 
manner  he  had  just  done,   was  an  insuU 
to  religion.    The  sacred  cause  of  reh^ioii 
was  profaned  by  men,    who  with  that 
word  in  their  mouths,  had  any  thing  but 
religion  in  their  hearts.    He  rose  to  ei|* 
press  hia  abborrenoe  of  each  conducr* 
With  regard  to  the  panegyries  which  tb# 
hoo.   gentleman   had    lavished   on   the 
soldiers,  it  iws  the  opinion  of  those  who 
had  witnessed  the  transactions  ef  the  dsy, 
that  what  took  place  at  Kaighisbridge 
was  not  to  be  connected  with  any  thing 
that  had  occurred  at  Hammersmith.    The 
time  would  shortly  come,   when  the  oc* 
currences  at  Cumberland-gate  must  be 
made  matter  of  discussion.    But  it  was 
most  unfair  to  asix  up  two  transactions 
tn  the  way  the  hon.  gentleman  had  done ; 
one  of  them  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
other,  and  it  was,  on  the  hon.  gentleinan*s 
part,  only  an  attempt  to  throw  dirt  into 
the  eyes  of  the  House.    As  to  the  letter 
which   the   hen.   gentleman    had    ready 
whether  it  was  or  was  not  a  true  letter^ 
of  this  he  could  asswre  the  House,    that 
Che  worthy  alderman  did,  in  fact»  attend 
the  queen's  foneral,  but  only  as  a  private 
man.    He  appealed  to  the  House  whether, 
if  a  great  corporation  came  forward  to 
lay  their  compklata  before  parliament,  it 
was  not  just  and  expedient  that  inquiry 
should  take  place.    The  appeal  which  had 
been  made  by  the  hon.  member  for  I>ovet 
possessed  any  thing  but  justice  itt  tie 
principle. 
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ir«  AMenaan'  Wood  rose  to  reply. 
He  irot  not  a  liille  surprised  to  find  the 
boo«  baronet  make  so  unqualified  as  attack 
upoa  the  eorporation  of  London ;  aor 
was  he  less  sarpt ised  to  fidd  hi»  najest  j's 
iBMiislerB  trest  the  corporation  with  so 
much  disregard.  It  was  not  knig  since 
ikose  Bunisters  had  dtned  with  the  cor- 
poration ;  and  on  one  occasion  a  gallant 
^[eneral  had  been  entertained  by  theos  aH 
aft  expense  of  not  lesa  than  2SfiO0L  fa 
laugh.]  The  worthy  Rlderomn.  quoted 
Diiltoo,  G62>  to  shew  that  the  sheriff  as 
well  as  the  coroner,  might  inquire  into 
murders.  He  remarked,  tliat  the  hon. 
saeaiiMt  for  Dover  had  adverted  solely  to 
th*  day  of  the  Queen^s  Cunei>al,  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  occurrences  at 
Kttigbtsbridge.  As  to  the  allegation, 
that  the  sheriff  had  neglected  bis  duty  on 
the  day  of  the  queen's  funeral,  that 
officer  attended  there  solely  as  a  private 
iadividual,  and  bad  no  power  wbaterer, 
as  the  farce  in  attendanre  was  under  the 
conunand  of  a  military  oAicer. 

Tlie  House  divided :  Ayes,  56 ;  Noes, 
184. 
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List  of  the  Minority, 


XUen,  J.  H. 
Brougham,  H. 
fienyoD,  B. 
Barrett^  S.  M. 
Bemal,  R. 
Beaumont,  T.  P. 
Crespigny,  sir  W.  De 
Goncannpn,  L. 
Curtis,  sirW. 
Chaloner,  R. 
Carter,  J. 
Denman,  T. 
Davies,  T.  H. 
Dunoannon,  Tiac. 
IXmda%  hon.  T. 
Ebrington,  nsc. 
Folkestone,  vise. 
Guise,  sir  W. 
Graham,  S. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Hume,  J. 
Hobhouse,  J.  C. 
Honeywood,  W.  P. 
Howard,  hon.  W. 
Jnes,  W. 
lamblon^  Ji  G.. 
^ycester,.R. 
Luohington,,  S. 
l^moQ,,  sir  W. 
poyd,  sir  £. 


Lennard,  T.  B. 
Martin,  J. 
Maberiy,  J. 
Ossulston,  lord 
Ord,  W. 
Osborae,'  lord  F. 
Phillips,  G. 
Phillips,  G.  R. 
Pares,  T. 
Price,  R. 
RobiDsoo,  sir  G. 
Ricard^  D. 
Smith,  T. 
Smith,  W. 
Smith,  G. 
Sefton,  lord 
Scott,  J. 
Scudamore,  R. 
Thompson,  W. 
TennysoD,  C. 
Tiemey,  right  hon.  G. 
Wilson,  sirR*. 
Whitbread,  W.  H, 
Wyvill,  M'l 
Waiiams,  W. 
WiUiansi  T.  P. 

WeUK  R. 

TEu.s;is. 
Bennet,  hon.  G. 
Wood,  aid. 


.  Sail's  T.^x.]  Mr..  Cahn^  aaid^  tihai 
after  the  discusston  wfaieb  had  aa*  long 


occupied  the  House,  it  was  his  duty  to 
hfin^  before  the  House  a  question  of  dull 
detail,  but  of  great  importance,  the  repeal 
of  the  duties  on  salt.  He  had  long  oon-» 
sidered  the  question,  and  had  it  much  at 
heart ;  and  if  it  took  the  turn  which  he 
hoped,  it  would  be  most  beneficial  to  a 
very  large  part  of  Uie  community.  It 
might  be  recollected  that  in  1817,  when 
he  had  moved  the  question  for  the  first 
time,  he  went  so  far  as  to  press  on  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  the  propriety 
of  appointing  a  committee  to  consider  the 
effect  of  the  salt  tax.  That  motion  he 
had  lost  by  a  small  majority  of  9.  In 
1818,  he  renewed  his  motion,  and  a  com* 
mhtee  was  granted,  and  that  committee 
came  to  a  resolution,  *'  that  the  repeal  of 
the  salt  duties  would  be  productive  of  the 
gpreatest-  and  most  important  advantages 
to  all  descriptions  of  oersons  in  this  king- 
dom ;  and  that  the  present  state  of  the 
income  and  expenditure  of  the  united 
kingdom  alone  prevents  your  comtnittee 
fpom  instructing  their  cliairman  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  such  total 
sepeaL"  On  the  1st  of  June  1818,  this 
asfd  other  resolutions  were  reported  to 
the  House;  and  it  became  him  now  to 
account  for  the  course  he  had  thought 
advisable  to  pursue,  in  abstaining  from 
1818  to  1822  to  move  the  repeal  of  those 
duties,  on  which  that  committee  had  so 
strong^  expressed  its  opinion.  It  had 
been  pressed'  exceedingly  upon  him  to 
do  80^  ill  18 1*9,  but  he  nad  not  thought 
that  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
kingdom  could  warrant  him  in  moving  for 
the  repeal  of  the  duties;  The  same  rea« 
son  had  influenced  him  in  1820  and  1821, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  present  year  that 
he  had  thought  it  advisable  so  far  to  relas 
taaatioB,  that  he  could  earnestljf  presson 
the  House  the  redaction  of  this  impost. 
He  would  explain  how  he  now  intended 
to  set  about  it.  He  should  conclude  with 
a  motion  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  salt;  he  begged  the  Mouse  to 
remark  that  he  seuffht  only  a  gradual  re- 
duction. As  the  House  had  been  pleased 
to  sanction  a  sinking  fund,  a>  vote  in 
which  he  fully*  conaurred,  he«w«a  bound 
not  to  propose  any  measure>tbat  could 
OMteriallv'  interfere  with  that-  project. 
He  hadwevefore  refraioed  from  propoain^ 
tKesRveepin^  aawjr  of  this  duty  at  once ; 
audi  if  hia  stiggestioR «  were  adopted^-  it 
would  be  an  annmd  reduction, of  this 
daty<:  it  waanow  16s,  per bosbei,  and  his- 
propoaittoa  m^%  that,  it  should;  be  abo- 
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lished  at  the  rate  of  5^.  a  year,  nntil  the 
whole  was  extinct.  He  trusted  that  his 
measure  isodid  be  thought  as  mildy  as 
reasonable,  and  as  gradual  as  any  of  those 
who  agreed  with  him  in  iheobnoxiousness 
and  weight  of  this  Ux  could  expect.  He 
would  DOW  state  a  few  particulars  relatinf^ 
to  the  tox  itself.  Like  many  others,  u 
began  at  first  in  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary,  only  as  a  temporary  impost  of 
three  halfpence  per  gallon.  Five  years 
afterwards  it  wu  doubled;  and  in  the 
reign  of  George  the  2nd,  it  was  made  per* 
petual  at  the  rate  ofSd,  per  gallon,  or  5$. 
per  bushel.  It  was  not  until  the  SSth  of 
the  late  king  that  the  duty  was  raised  to 
lOf.  per  busliel;  and  in  the  45th  of  his 
reign  it  reached  its  present  amount  of  ISs. 
per  bushel.  The  House  would  obserre 
that  this  15f.  per  bushel  was  upon  a  raw 
material*  the  produce  of  the  country, 
which  mixed  itsielf  op  with  all  tlie  necea* 
saries  of  life,  and  which  was  consumed 
alike  by  the  poorest  and  by  the  richest. 
It  fell  with  an  unequal  and  oppressive 
weight  upon  the  poor  roan,  ana  was,  in 
fact,  nothing  less  than  a  poll-tax,  ope- 
rating in  a  manner  the  most  unjust  and 
arbitrary.  The  day  labourer  used  as 
much  of  this  raw  material  as  he  ( Mr.  C.) 
consumed,  or  any  other  individual  in  ten 
times  his  circumstances.  Could  that  be 
a  correct  or  fair  principle  of  taxation 
under  which  the  mechanic,  the  labourer, 
and  the  artisan  paid  as  highly  as  the  more 
wealthy  classes  of  the  comoranity  ?  Could 
it  be  justified  by  any  thing  but  the  direst 
necessity?  It  had' been  calculated  that 
this  tax  alone  cost  the  labourer  from  2Qr. 
to  25s>  per  annum ;  and  when  the  House 
considered  the  price  of  labour,  especially 
of  agricultural  labour,  it  would  see  at 
once  what  an  immense  proportion  of  the 
income  of  these  poor«ien  was 'consumed 
by  this  oppressive  duty.  This  raw  mate- 
jial  was  bestowed  upon  us  by  Providence, 
like  air  or  water;  and  yet  where  it  had 
existed  in  the  greatest  plenty,  the  inge- 
nuity lof  man  hi^  rendered  it  the  greatest 
eturse.  It  gave  rise  to  innumerable 
crimes ;  breaches  of  the  law,  and  conduct 
grossly  immoral  were  encouraged,  by  the 
temptation  it  held  out  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  distriet  where  the  raw  material  was 
produced.  Mr.  Justice  Burton  (who  for 
^8  years  was  diief  justice  of  Chester), 
Mir  J.  Stanley,  chairman  of  the  quarter 
eessions,  and.  various  other  witnesses 
equally  respectable,  had  given  undeniable 
tesUmony  upon  tiiis  pomt,   dearly  de- 
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monstrating  that  the  salt  duty  was  a  most 
fruitful  source  of  crime  and  vice  in 
Cheshire.  This  duty,  from  its  nature, 
affected  the  labourer  and  the  inferior 
tradesman  in  all  articles  of  consumption: 
a  man  who  only  purchased  100/.  worth  of 
the  raw  material,  was  obliged  immediatelj 
to  advance  to  government  8,000/.,  or 
thirty-fold  for  the  tax  upon  it.  Yet  this 
article  was  the  produce  of  our  own  soil^ 
To  the  duty  was  to  be  added,  the  acen* 
mulation  of  profit  for  each  individual 
through  whose  bands  the  salt  passed ;  so 
that  a  man  who  bought  six  pennyworth 
of  salt,  paid  S6  or  S7  times  the  price  of 
the  raw  material,  without  which  neither 
honor  his  familv  could  subsist.  It  was 
said,  however,  that  dl  this  weight  waa 
thrown  upon  the  employer  of  the  labourer 
-^hat  it  went  to  advance  the  wages  of 
labour.  True ;  but  was  there  any  thing 
more  desirable  in  a  community  like  thia^ 
than  to  keep  down  reasonably  the  price 
of  labour?  What  would  become  of  our 
manu^tures  at  this  moment,  if  the  price 
of  labour  were  not  keptdpwn^  It  was 
kept  down  indeed  at  the  expense  of  the 
farmer,  who  could  not  now  throw  the 
taxes  upon  the  consumer.  The  mana* 
factures  were  kept  in  their  present  state 
^-a  state  rather  flourishing  than  otherwise 
•^y  what  ?  Because  the  manufacturera 
ate  the  bread  produced  by  the  farmer  with* 
out  paying  the  tax  upon  it  [hear.j  Sucli 
was  the  real  cause  ot  the  great  depression 
in  agriculture.  Did  he  wish,  thereforet 
that  the  manufacturers  should  be  supplied 
with  dear  bread,  or  dear  provisions  ?  By 
no  means;  but  he  wished  lor  a  realonable 
reduction  of  taxation,  that  the  farmer 
might  be  abl^lo  furnish  bread  at  alow  price 
without  loss ;  that  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures might  flourish,  and  theiarmer  flourish 
also.  The  duty  on  salt  affected,  trade  in 
many  of  its  branches:  it  affected  our 
fisheries  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree ; 
it  affected  agriculture  itself  to  a  very 
burthensome  extent.  So'  long  as  the  tax 
existed,  neither  the  fisheries,  nor  agricul- 
culture,  nor  trade,  could  derive  those 
great  advantages  from  the  raw  material 
that  might,  he  was  confident,  be  obtained 
if  it  were  wholly  removed..  It  mights  be 
asked,  then«  why  he  did  not  move  for  its 
total  and  immediate  repeal?  In  reply  he 
would  say,  that  the  resolution  of  the 
House  on  a  former  night,  in  favour  of  thtf 
sinking  fund,  was  in  opposition  to  it; 
besides,  he  knew  that  many  large  capiuk 
were  engaged  in  the  salt  trade ;  and  if  er 
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total  and  iamiediate  repeal  were  effected, 
property  to  an  eDormouB  amoodt  would 
oe  endangered^  if  not  destroyed.  One  of 
the  great  evils  attending  this  tax  was,  that 
it  drove  the  salt  trade  into  a  monopoly. 
There  were  individuals  in  that  trade  who 
paid  from  100.000/.  to  SOOfiOOL  a  year  in 
duty*  Therefore,  when  such  a  capital 
was  invested,  locked  up,  and  shackled  in 
the  trade,  he  would  not  rashly  attempt  to 
cause  the  tax  to  be  repealed,  by  bringing 
in  a  bill  for  that  purpose  in  the  present 
session.  The  House  would  perceive  that 
hf»  did  not  mean  to  proceed  violently  with 
this  measure.  It  was  his  wish,  however, 
that  the  public  should  ultimately  be  re- 
lieved from  the  burthen  of  this  tax,  con* 
vinced  as  he  was,  that  the  individual  and 
the  state  would  derive  great  benefit  fri>m 
its  repeal.  He  felt  that  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity to  go  into  further  details  with 
respect  to  the  hardship  and  inconvenience 
produced  by  the  tax  on  salt.  When  it 
was  stated,  that  no  man  ate  his  salt  at 
a  less  rate  than  86  or  S7  times  the  cost 
price,  the  inconvenience  and  hardship 
were  sufficiently  established;  and  those 
who  meant  to  oppose  his  motion  ought 
to  show  that  the  consumer  was  not  affected 
to  the  extent  he  had  described.  If  his 
object  were  achieved,  then  the  revenue 
would,  this  year,  be  reduced  to  the  extent 
of  500,000/.  Now,  the  House  had  yoted 
a  sinking  fund  of  5,000,000/.,  over  which 
there  was  an  estimated  surplus  of  200,000/. 
Admitting,  titerefore,  that  nothing  further 
was  done  for  tlie  reduction  of  the  expen* 
diture^— supposing  that  economy  was  pur- 
sued no  flirther,  and  that  the  revenue  did 
not  continue  to  improve,  he  was  sanguine 
in  his  belief  that  it  would  progressively 
inerease-r-if  one  third  of  the  salutax  was 

J[iven  up,  it  would  only  reduce  the  sinking 
iiod  to  4,700,000/.  Could  any  man  be 
sincere  in  sutiposing  that  the  difference 
between  a  sinking  fund  of  4,700,000/,  and 
of  5,000,000/.  would  entail  the  slightest 
inconvenience  on  tlie  public  creditor,  or 
make  any  material  variation  with  respect 
to  the  liquidation  of  the  public  debt  ?  He 
bad  intended  to  go  at  length  into  the 
subiecl,  but'  he  conceived  mat  he  bad 
made  out  a  case  sufficientiv  strong.  He 
bad  brought  this  question  forward  hastily. 
His  notice  hsd  been  a  short  one,  but  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  adhere  to  it;  the  rea* 
son  was,  because  if  the  motion  were  to 
leroain  in  suspense,  great  inconvenience 
must  result  to  those  connected  with  the 
trade,  and  the  revenue  would  sustain  a 
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considerable  loss.  He,  on  that  account, 
thought  it  better  to  bring  the  subject  for- 
ward at  a  short  notice,  than  to  postpone 
it.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  the 
drysalters  of  Birmingham,  requesting  that 
the  motion  should  be  put  off.  The  dry« 
salters,  he  ought  to  observe,  were  parii« 
cularly  interested  in  the  repeal  of  this  tax, 
because,  by  its  operation,  this  country 
lost,  almost  entirely,  the  trade  of  salting 
beef  and  pork,  its  own  produce.  That 
trade,  in  consequence  of  the  dearness  of 
salt,  was  driven  to  other  countries,  where, 
either  by  smuggled  salt,  or  by  salt  pro- 
cured under  low  duties,  the  people  were 
enabled  to  carry  it  on  advantageously. 
He  had  been  pressed  hard  by  persons  in* 
terested  in  this  trade  to  postpone  the 
motion,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
communicating  on  the  subject  with  other 
persons  throuehout  the -Kingdom;  and 
had  hecomplied  with  these  representations^ 
petition  upon  petition  would  have  been 
presented  to  the  House,  praying  for  a 
repeal  of  this  tax.  When  he  brought 
this  question  forward  in  1817,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  said,  '<  Oh,  you 
place  too  much  reliance  on  the  advan- 
tages which  would  accrue  from  a  repeal  of 
the  tax.  It  was  repealed  in  1729,  but 
as  that  appeal  was  not  attended  by  any 
good  effect,  it  was  re-enacted  in  17S2.*' 
Now,  he  had  looked  into  the  life  of  sir 
Robert  Walpole,  and  be  found  that  the 
re-enactment  did  not  take  place  in  con- 
sequence of  any  disappointment  as  to  the 
advantage  which  it  was  supposed  its  re- 
peal would  have  produced.  The  fact 
was,  thftt  when  sir  Robert  W.  was  com* 
mencing  his  excise  scheme,  he  thought 
it  was  more  easy  to  revive  an  old  tax,  and 
place  it  under  the  excise-law,  than  to  in- 
troduce a  new  tax,  for  that  purpose,  in 
the  then  state  of  the  opposition.  He 
would  quote  in  support  of  nis  view  of  this 
tax,  a  very  high  authority— he  alluded  to 
Mr.  Burke,  who,  in  a  paraplet  published 
by  him  in  1769,  thought  it  worth  while, 
when  comparing  the  different  situations  of 
the  people  in  this  country  and  in  France, 
to  observe,  that  **  amongst  the  number  of 
advantages  which  the  people  enjoyed  in 
this  free  and  comparatively  untaxed 
country,  they  could  eat  their  salt  at  2d, 
per  lb.,  while  those  in  France  paid  Bd.  for 
It."  Why  did  Mr.  Burke  make  this 
remark  i  Because  he  knew  that  salt  was 
an  artide  of  prime  necessity ;  that  it  per- 
vaded every  article  of  life ;  that  it  entered 
into,  the  composition  of  breadi  butter, 
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ob»Me,  baco» ;  Uiat  every  memter  of  the 
community  was  oblif^  to  vte  it,  «id 
therefore  be  thought  it  •  euitter  of  boeat 
that  the  people  of  this  country  were  able 
to  procure  it  at  a  clieap  rate»  ea  It  waa 
free  froie  such  an  impoat  aa  the  gMUe  of 
France.  But  it  noar  happened  that  the 
labouring  people  of  England  paid  a  much 
larger  sum  for  that  commodity  than  the 
people  of  France  did  under  their  arbitrary 
goTernmentt  at  the  period  when  Mr. 
Burke  made  thia  comparison*  ll  was,  ia 
his  opinioQ,  one  of  the  articles  which 
should,  ab^^e  al)  others,  be  kept  unti^xed 
if  possible  x  fcmlt  if  taxed  at  all,  it  should, 
)ie  at  the  tevy  lowest  rate  that  circum* 
Itances  permitted«^«Tbe  hon.  gentleman 
concluded  by  moving,  *<  That  leave  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  gradual 
reduction  of  the  Duties  on  Salt.*' 

Mr.  DavenpQri  eptirely  agreed  in  every 
proposition  which  fiill  from  the  hon. 
mover,  who  had  done  himself  great  credit 
in  bringing  the  question  before  the  House 
so  clearly  end  cyplicitly.  He  bad  ensured 
the  respect  of  the  country  gentlemen,  the 
^anks  of  thq  farmer,  and  the  arc)ent  blea« 
lings  of  the  poor  by  bis  exertional  This 
tax  was  of  ao  oppreiaive  %  nature*,  that 
it  ought  to  be  at  leaai  abated,  if  not  al- 
together  repealed.  At  the  lowest  cilcu* 
latiOHi  it  look  from  the  poor  maa4>dL*a 
week,  or  about  19f « 8<f.  ia  the  year ;  and 
those  whe  had  large  families  paid  Km^  or 
30r.  per  annun»»  a  sum,  which  in  aome 
casesi  was  equal  to  half  the  rent*  It  was 
a  tax,  which  must  have  heiyi  prelected 
originally  by  some  narrow-minded  statea* 
man.  It  ^ras  bad  in  principlet  and  there- 
fore  unsound  in  policy.  Such  a  tax  should 
pot  be  suflfered  to  exift  in  a  free  and  en- 
lightened commercial  country.  The  hon. 
mover  might,  if  he  h^  tbouffht  proper, 
point  out  a  variety  of  maou&ctures  on 
whk:h  the  salt  duty  pressed  hearily.  The 
manufacture  of  iron,  of  china,  of  glass, 
and  a  hundred  other  articles^  were  afiected 
by  it.  With  respect  to  iu  operation  on 
the  morala  of  the  people,  he  coukl  sta^e, 
from  lea  own  observatioot  in  the  county 
with  which  be  waa  conoected,  that  it  ope- 
rated moit  haaefuUy.  And  could  i4  be 
otherwise?  When  theae  was  a  lax  of 
S,00(tf.  per  cent  on  an  acticlo  neeeiaary 
lor  the  Mae  of  every  maih  did  il  not  Md 
out  an  ifreiistible  temptatiei^  to  dist 
booesi^  ?  Jndividimla  be|^  by  stealing 
small  quaetitios  of  aali«  and  ended  by 
f ommiumg  cfimes  of  greater  magnitude. 
U  w^s  a  tu  ««>s(  r^yeldpg^  ii^^v^  point 
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of  view,  and  therefore  he  would  vote  for 
ilagradual  abolition. 

The  Chaneeltor  qf  lAe  Rscheptew  uAi, 
the  hen.  geoilemao  who  brought  tbia 
aubjeu  before  the  House  had  certamly 
done  ao  with  much  candor  and  temper. 
He  was  sorry,  however,  that  he  eould  not 
aupport  his  motion.  It  would  grre  much 
satisfaotioQ  to  miniatets,  if  they  could, 
consistently  with  the  real  intereet  of  the 
country,  agree  to  a  greater  remission  of 
Uxess  but,  after  what  parliament  bad 
already  done  on  this  point,  he  certainly 
thought  it  necessary  to  witlistaod  any 
farther  redoclion.  The  hon,  member  had 
spoken  of  the  sinking  fund  io  very  eaadid 
terma»  and  bad  stated^  thai  the  subtrac- 
tion of  300,0(XU.  from  the  sinking  fund 
would  Qot  materiallv  affect  its  operation. 
But  he  (the  chanceflor  of  the  exchequer) 
waa  prepared  to  contend,  looluog  to  the 
amount  of  the  funded  and  unfunded  debt, 
that  at  was  necesfary  to  have  a  sinking 
fund  of  at  leeal  5,000>OQO^  The  malutM 
in  England  had  been  remitted  to  the 
amovnt  of  1,200,000^  tha^  of  Ireland  te 
the  amount  of  5200,000/.,  making  a  total 
of  lAOOfiOOl.  They  were  enabled  te 
make  theae  reductiona  by  the  saving  of 
1,S0Q|,0Q0I.  which  would  arise  from  the 
paying  off  the  English  five  per  ceots-*- 
90,000^  from  the  alteration  m  the  loah 
five  per  centa^and  the  aurplua  of  the 
sinking  fund,  amounting  ba  ^UOfOOOL--^ 
makbg  a  total  of  1,^90,000/.  Thesurplua 
of  the  sinking  fund*  as  the  boo.  member 
muat  perceive,  waa  already  appropriatecL 
This  was  all  the  reduction  that  could  now 
he  made.  Even  with  an  improvement  in 
the  revenue,  ministera  felt  that  thejr 
would  not  be  justified  ia  proposing!  nt 
present,  any  meaaure,  in  the  way  of  re« 
auction,  beyond  the  lowering  of  the  an* 
mial  malt-tax.  He  waa  of  opinion  that. 
Of  en  if  the  hon.  member  were  right  in  hia 
enumeration  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  reduction  of  this  taXi  the  present 
was  not  the  time  for  conceling  it.  He 
did  not  conceive  that  he  was  nailed  on  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  moal 
peeper  tax  to  be  repiealed  whenever  ii 
beqame  proper  to  approach  parliaanent 
with  a  proposition  hr  a  more  extended 
reduction*  The  choice  of  the  taxes  to  be 
repealed  must  depend;  on  the  circum- 
staeces  of  the  moment.  Various^  argia^ 
menta  might  be  raised  relative  to  the 
comparative  justice  and  policy  of  repealing 
different  taxea;,  and,  theroforei  he  did  not 
meflf)  t9  eiaer  into  tlie  qMMlioo^  whethnv 
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or  not,  kk  the  Otent  of  a  propoiilioD  being 
iubmitted  to  parliament  by  ministers,  for 
further  relief  from  taxation^  the  reduc- 
tion or  abolition  of  the  salt  duty  would  be 
the  most  proper  for  consideration.     A 

Sradoal  reduction  of  this  tax  appeared  to 
im  to  be  extremely  objectionable*    The 
kon.  gentleman  expressed  a  very  proper 
eoncern  for  the  interest  of  the  persons 
engaged   in    the   salt-trade.     But,    the 
moment  the  house  agreed  to  a  reduction 
of  500,bOM.  a  year,  the  trade  would  be  as 
eomnletel^r  at  a  stand,  and  as  closely  con« 
fined   to  immediate  consumption,    from 
band  to  mouth,  he  might  say,  as  it  could 
possibly  be  if  the  total  amount  were  re- 
nitted.    Rather  than  reduce  the  tax  by 
degrees,  he  would,  if  circumstances  per- 
mitted it,  agree  to  its  total  repeal.    The 
hon.  mover  had  described  this  tax  as  ope- 
rating  in  the  manner  of«a  poll-tax  of  20^. 
a  head  on  the  whole  population  of  the 
oountry.    The  hon.  member  for  Cheshire 
bad    ihade  rather   a  lower    calculation. 
But  neither  of  those  criculations  could 
be  correct «  because  if  the  tax  fell  on  the 
people  at  the  rate  of  80«.  a  head,  it  ought 
to  produce  14,000,000/.  or  15,000,000/. 
annually,  instead  of  1,500,000/.;  for  the 
returns  of  the  population  showed  that  it 
amounted  to  between  14,000,000/.  and 
15,000,000    of    persons*     It    followed, 
therefore,  from  the  actual  produce  of  the 
tax,  that,  instead  of  20^.  a  head,  it  was,  in 
reality,  no  more  that  about  2$.  a  head. 
This  sum  was  expended,  by  fractions, 
firom  day  to  day,  and  therefore  was  the 
most  convenient  and  least  oppressive  tax. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  referred  to  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Burke  on  the  com- 
parative situation  of  the  people  of  Enghmd 
and  France  in  1T69 ;  but  surely  the  ben. 
member  fnusi  know,  that  the  pr^sore  of 
Idle  salt  duty  on  the  peopVe  of  France  did 
not  consist  hi  the  amouni  of  the  tax,  but 
in  the  severe  manner  in  which  the  gabeile 
was  coUec^d.    In  that  country  the  tra- 
ding for  sail  between  one  dtstrici  and 
another  was  strictly  prohibited;  and  the 
inhabitants  were  compelled  to  purchase 


it  under  the  bead  of  E»else  ^  He  had 
done  no  such  thing;  and  it  was  not  until 
1796,  during  the  administraiion  of  Mr* 
Pitt,  that  salt  Was  placed  under  the  supers 
intendence  of  the  Excise.  In  opposing 
the  hon.  gentleman's  proposition,  he  stood 
upon  the  broad  and  general  state  of  the 
ease.  Parliament  had  sanctioned,  by  itil 
resolution,  the  establishment  of  a  sinking 
fund;  and  he  thought  neitlier  the 
consideration  of  the  public  honor,  nor  of 
the  public  interest  could  suffer  them  to 
depart  from  that  resolution.  Whatever 
might  be  done  hereafter,  they  certainly 
were  not  now  rfpe  for  the  reduction  of 
other  taxes.  It  was  moftt  material  fot 
the  public  benefit,  that  the  system  of  the 
stnkmg  fund,  to  which  parliament  had 
so  lately  pledged  itself,  should  be  Itrictly 
ibiiowed  up;  and,  as  the  hon.  gentle^ 
man's  proposition,  would)  if  carried,  make 
sen  inroad  on  that  system,  he  deemed  it 
his  duty  to  move  the  ])re^ous  ((uestion. 

Lord  Normafihy  said,  that  on  the  im- 
mediate suMect  under  discassion,  he 
would  not  offer  any  remarks,  as  they  were 
rendered  superfluous  by  the  able  speeches 
of  the  hon.  mover  and  seconder.  With 
respect  to  the  allusion  that  bad  been  made 
to  sir  R.  Walpole,  he  would  make  one 
observation.  As  far  as  his  recollection 
served  him,  sir  Robert  moved  the  re- 
newal of  the  salt-tax  on  grounds  ver^ 
different  from  those  wbi^  had  been 
stated.  He  moved  for  its  renewal  as  a 
relief  to  the  landed  interest  of  the  country> 
in  Ueu  of  a  shilling  a  pound,  which  was 
taken  fi'om  the  land-tax  duty.  The  land- 
tax  weighed  so  heavily  on  the  couatry 
gentlemen,  that  th^  began  to  neglect 
those  ancient  hospitalities  which  sir  Ro« 
bert  thought  it  was  necessary,  for  the  ho^ 
nour  of  the  national  character,  to  keep 
up,  and  therefore  he  sanetioned  thieboon. 
But  sir  W.  Wyndbam,  Mr.  P^Iteney,  and. 
all  those  who  opposed  the  bill,  argued 
that  its  operation  would  be  severely 
felt  by  all  cresses.  It  was  a  mestioa 
mooted  when  sir  Rebeit  wee  in  tlie  ple- 
Dttode  of  his  power,  and  he  was  iMrelt* 


at  parttcuhir  filaces,  and  under  the  most  t  ed  by  the  whole  landed  interest  of  the 
severe  restrictioM.  The  hon.  gentleasan  ^  ^>ollntry ;  and  yet>  im  a  houee,  coiw 
bad  contended,  that  the  re-enactment  of  sisting  of  400  members^   be  carried  hft 


the  salt^ax  in  17S2  was  not  adopted  m 
consequence  of  the  advantages  of  its 
re|iei|l  net  having  anawercd  Ae  expec- 
tations of  the  cooetvy,  but  becaose  tir  R. 
Walpole  wanted  to  introduce  it  as  one  of 
tlie  precedents  in  hia  excise  scheme.  If 
that  were  the  fact*  why  did  be  not  pleee 


point  by  a  msjorky  of  about  SO.  This 
proved  bow  the  measure  was  receded  at 
that  perioA  They  had  heard  much,  and 
loo  iruljfv  of  the  inereasittginfiaewice  of 
0ie  Crown  in  that  House.  Tie  Act  waa 
iuCciently  proved  by  the  asanner^  in 
which  obooxious  measured  were  carriedi 
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•od  by  the  contttol  refusal  to  tatitfy  the 
withes  of  the  couofry.  He  supported 
the  present  motion,  because  he  believed 
nothing  could  effectually  relieve  the  dis- 
tress of  the  country  but  the  immediate 
reduction  of  taxation.  With  respect  to 
the  sinking  fund,  he  hoped  the  House 
would  revise  the  hasty  resolutioa  to 
which  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
had  adferted.  They  bad  chosen  to  ad- 
here to  this  nominia  umbra  of  a  sinking 
fund,  which  was  not  at  all  similar  to  the 
sinking  fund  projected  by  Mr.  Pitt.  If 
they  meant  to  console  themselves  for  the 
loss  of  the  reality,  by  worshipping  that 
magic  name>  they  would  be  able  to  do 
very  little  towards  alleviating  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  country.  He  thought  the 
sinking  fund,  as  it  was  called,  ought  to 
be  applied  to  the  amelioration  of  the  pre- 
vailing distresses. 

Mr.  Leycester  described  the  tax  as  a 
grievous  burthen  on  the  country  at  large. 
The  relief  granted  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terest by  the  reduction  of  uie  malt  duty 
was,  he  contended,  quite  disproportionate 
to  the  distress  under  which  it  laboured. 
He  was  no  friend  to  such  temporary  ex- 
pedients; and  he  therefore  called  on  the 
country  gentlemen  to  demand  such  ef- 
fectual measures  as  would  rescue  the 
laud-owner,  the  yeoman,  «nd  the  farmer, 
from  impending  ruin. 
.  Sir  /.  Coffin  said,  it  was  not  just  that 
the  poor  man  in  this  country  should  pay 
28«.  a  bushel  for  a  necessary  of  lite 
which  the  inhabitants  of  other  coun- 
tries could  procure  for  6«.  To  prove  the 
ill  effects  which  the  high  duty  had  on 
morals,  he  stated  that  some  years  ago  he 
had  exported  100  tons  of  salt  from  Liver- 
pool, during  the  shipment  of  which  the 
persons  employed  earned  away  consider- 
able quantities  of  it  concealed  in  their 
breeches.  Salt  was  found  all  over  the 
world  for  the  use  of  man,  and  he  ought 
not. 'to  be  deprived  of  it  by  excessive 
taxation. 

.  Dr.  Phittimare  concurred  with  the  hon. 
mover  in  his  general  objections  to  the 
tax.    The  tax  was  objectionable  in  prin- 
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necessity  could  justify  the  coatinuanoe  of 
the  tax.     In  1818,   the  committee,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  came  to  the 
unanimous  resolution  that  it  ought  to  be 
repealed ;  but  they  likewise  came  to  the 
unanimous   resolution,   that  the  state  of 
the    income   and    expenditure    of    the 
country  rendered  it  impossible  to  repeal 
it  at  that  time.    In  1819,  many  of  the 
members  of  that  committee  re-considered 
the  subject,  and  he  (Dr.  P.)  proposed  a 
resolution  to  that  House,  that  a  total  re* 
peal,  or  reduction  of  the  tax,  was  de- 
sirable at  the  earliest  practicable  period. 
He  regretted  that  the    House   rejected 
that  proposition,  because  his  object  was, 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  repeal  of  the 
tax ;  and  he  thought  that  a  repeal  or  re* 
duction  of  this  tax,  was  entitled  to  priority 
in  preference  to  the  malt-tax.  The  House 
was  now  called  upon  to  consider  wliether 
the  period  was  at  length  arrived  in  whichr 
the  total  repeal  or  the  gradual  aboh'tioa 
of  the  duty  on  salt  was  expedient.    With 
regard  to  gradual  abolitioni  he  was  cer* 
tainly  of  opinion,  that  if  the  tax  were  to 
be  repealed  at  all,  it  should  be  repealed  al- 
together.   He  admitted 'that  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  Excise,  as  applied  to 
this  tax,  was  most  oppressive;  but  the 
question  was,  whether,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  prudent  to  repeal 
it  inunediately  ?    Now,  as  he  was  one  of 
the  members  who  had  voted  on  a  former 
night  that  it  was  expedient  to  preserve 
the  credit  of  the  country  by  maintaining 
a  sinking  fund  of  5,000,000^  he  did  not 
see   how  he  could   come   down  to  the 
House  five  or  six  nights  afterwards,  and 
vote  for  the  repeal  of  a  tax  which  would 
take  away  one-fourth  of  the  sum  wlucla 
had  been  voted  for  the  support  of  a  sink- 
ing  fund.    However  painful  it  was  to 
him  to  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion,  he 
felt  that  the  House  ought  to  abstain  a 
little  longer  before  they  consented  to  re- 
peal this  tax ;  and  he  doubted  pot  that 
the  scheme  proposed  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  for  paying  off  the  five 
per  cents  would  leave  a  disposable  surplua 
next  year,  which  could  not  be  applied  ta 


ciple,  because  it  preyed  upon  the  lower ^  hi  better  purpose  than  to  the  repeal  or 


orders  of  the  community,  and  because  it 

Eressed  upon  the  landlord,  by  reducing 
is  rent,  and  increasing  his  general  ex- 
penditure. In  spite  of  the  drawbacks, 
It  also  pressed  most  severely  upon  the 
fisheries.  For  these  reasons,  in  all  the 
discussiona  which  had  taken  place  on  this 
f  object,  he  had  felt  that  nothing  short  of 


reduction  of  this  tax. 

Mr.  Cunoen  said,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  had  misunderstood  his  hon. 
friend,  who  had  said  that  20f.  were  paid» 
not  by  individuals,  but  by  families,  under 
this  tax.  It  formed,  therefore,  a  tax  of 
one-24th  of  the  labourer's  wages,  and 
only  one-1 0,000th  of  the  roso  jritb  ma. 
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iDCome  of  1,0(M.  a*year.  Was  it  not  tn 
the  power  of  ministers  to  repeal  this  tax 
without  breaking  in  upon  the  surplus  of 
5»000,000^  for  the  sinking  fund?  If 
country  gentlemen  would  do  •  justice  to 
the  country,  and  support  his  hon.  friend, 
they  would  find  that  ministers  would  not 
break  in  upon  the  sinking  fund,  but  would 
be*  compelled  to  retrench.  Could  any 
man  doubt  that  there  was  yet  sufficient 
room  for  retrenchment  ?  As  to  the  idea 
ef  escessiYe  produce  in  agriculture,  it 
should  be  recollected,  that  out  of  25 
years,  previous  to  1814,  there  were  only 
two  ia  which  Great  Britain  produced 
enough  for  her  own  consumption.  In 
1814,  the  favourite  argument  was,  that  if 
we  were  not  subdued  by  the  sword,  we 
night  be  by  famine.  Again,  as  to  any 
reliance  that  was  to  be  placed  on  the  sup- 
posed flourishing  state  of  the  manufac- 
lurifig  interest,  with  what  confidence 
could  we  look  to  that  interest,  when  it 
was  well  known  that  the  average  wages 
of  the  manufacturer  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  Ss.  a* week  ?  It  was  notorious 
that  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  dis- 
tress of  the  agriculturist  was,  that  the 
manufacturer  was  no  longer  in  a  condition 
to  be  a  purchaser,  and  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  report  to  potatoes  or  other  substi- 
tutes for  bread.  The  only  remedy  for  the 
present  distress  was,  a  reduction  of  taxation; 
for  high  prices,  by  producing  importation, 
would  only  complete  the  ruin  of  the  far- 
mer. As  to  the  reduction  of  If.  a  bushel 
on  malt,  it  would  not  reduce,  the  price  of 
porter  to  the  amount  of  a  farthing  in  the 
pot,  and  would  consequently  give  no 
relief  to  the  farmer,  who  could  only  be 
benefited  by  a  large  increase  of  con- 
sumption. If  ministers  would  consent  to 
take  off  the  salt-tax,  instead  of  making 
this  reduction  on  malt,  it  would  operate 
as  a  relief  to  all  classes  of  the  commu* 
nity.  It  would  relieve  the  labouring 
classes ;  it  would  relieve  the  agriculturist; 
and,  by  causing  a  double  quantity  of  salt 
to  be  raised  from  the  mines,  it  would  call 
into  activity  nn  immense  number  of  per- 
aons  who  were  now  out  of  employ.  The 
repeal  of  this  tax  would  be  most  be- 
neficial also  to  the  fisheries — that  most 
lucrative  of  our  commerce,  with  reference 
•to  which  Dr.  Franklin  had  said,  that  every 
fish  taken  out  of  the  sea  was  a  piece  of 
money.  The  revenue  derived  from  this 
source  in  Holland  amounted  to  10,000,000/. 
.whereas  the  fisheries  in  this  island,,  had 
jiever  yet  produced  1.000,000/. 
VOL.  VI. 
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Mr.  J,  SmHh  concurred,  that  the  tax 
on  salt  would  be  repealed  with  much 
greater  benefit  to  the  country  than  the 
tax  on  malt.  While  he  agreed  that  every 
practicable  reduction  of  taxation  was 
most  desirable,  he  felt  also  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  agriculturist,  as  well  as  the 
general  interests  of  the  country,  were  in- 
volved in  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
credit.  Having  stated  this  opinion,  he 
hoped  he  should  not  appear  to  be  guilty 
of  inconsistency,  when  be  declared  that 
he  most  earnestly  desired  to  see  this 
odious  and  mischievous  tax  abolished^ 
The  great  nourishment  of  the  poor  was 
derived  principally  from  salted  provisions. 
Salt,  cheese,  and  bacon,  formed  the  chief 
sustenance  both  of  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  classes;  and  he  contended^ 
therefore,  that  the  tax  pressed  more  hea- 
vily upon  the  poor  than  upon  the  higher 
classes.  He  was  aware  that  the  opinions 
of  the  majorities  in  that  House  were,  for 
the  most  part,  opposed  to  the  opinions  of 
the  people,  and  that  ministers  appeared 
to  disregard  and  despise  the  general  opi« 
nions  and  feelings  of  the  people.  He 
could  not  refrain  from  observing,  how-* 
ever,  that  no  measure  could  so  eftectually 
give  popularity  to  the  government,  and 
restore  to  them  the  good«wiH  of  thepjeo*- 
ple,  as  the  total  repeal  of.  this  odious  tax» 

Mr.  Handle^  opposed  the  motion*. 
Notwithstanding  the  wild  speculationa 
which  had  been  propagated,  he  could 
not  think  taxation  the  cause  of,  nor  par« 
iiamontarv  reform  the  remedy  ibr,  the 
distress  which  existed.r  He  was  thoroughly 
convinced,  that  the  distress  was  almost 
solely  and  exclusively  to  be  ascribed  to 
excessive  production. 

General  Gascoyne  observed,  that  at  the 
period  when  this  tax  was  increased  to  its 
present  amount,  Mr.  Pitt  had  said,  that 
it  was  not  intended  to  be  permanent.  It 
was  now  contended,  that  it  was  more 
desirable  at  present  to  repeal  the  malt- 
tax,  than  to  a£brd  any  relief  upon  this. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  took 
great  credit  to  himself,  for  the  repeal  of 
the  annual  malt  duty,  and  seemed  to  con^ 
sider  it  as  sufficient  to*  satisfy  the  demanda 
of  the  country.  The  tax  on  salt,  however, 
appeared  to  him  a  fitter  subject  for  re- 
duction ;  and  as  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of 
the  malt  duty  was  not  yet  introduced,, 
he  would  recommend  a  substitution  of  the 
one  for  the  other.  He.  was  much-  suv^ 
prised  at  the  speech  of  the  learned  civilian 
on    the    ministerial   bench.    On  several 
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oooaaioDi,  he  had  heard  that  learned  gen- 
tjemaa  coodemn  the  tax»  and  support 
piotioDS  for  its  repeal,  in  less  favourable 
circumstances  for  that  repeal  than  the 
present.  In  I8I89  the  third  year  of 
pe«ce»  the  learned  gentleman  had  spoke 
against  the  tax ;  but  whether  there  were 
lewer  saline  particles  on  the  ministerial 
side  or  not,  the  learned  gentleman  now  in 
the  seventh  year  of  peace,  thousht  iu 
repeal  too  early.  Nothing  could  give 
such  relief  to  the  manufacturer,  the  agri- 
culturist, and  the  great  body  of  people,  as 
the  measure  now  recommended.  The 
repeal  of  one  shilling  a  bushel  on  malt, 
would  not  be  felt  by  the  consumer:  it 
would  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  brewer ; 
#nd  would  not  mave  a  difference  of  a  far« 
thin^  in  the  pot  of  beer. 

Sir  F.  Ommaney  said,  he  would  vote 
for  the  repeal  of  all  taxes  that  peculiarly 
affected  the  poor.  The  ground  on  which 
the  motion  was  resisted  was,  that  it  would 
diminish  the  surplus  set  apart  for  a  sink* 
inff  fund  to  support  public  credit.  He 
did  not  see  the  matter  in  that  light* 
Reductions  might  be  made  in  the  expen* 
diture,  to  compensate  for  the  repeal  or  the 
salt-tax. 

Sir  J.  Sebright  would  not  only  vote  for 
the  repeal  of  the  salt  tax,  but  of  other 
taxes.  The  re|)eal  of  taxes  would  not 
jieceaaarily  reduce  the  surplus  for  a  sink- 
ing fund  until  all  the  means  of  economy 
in  the  public  expenditure  were  exhausted. 
Betrenchment,  admitting  of  a  reduction 
of  taxes,  should  immediately  be  adopted: 
for  if  ministers  did  not  begin  retrench- 
ments now,  they  must  come  to  them  at 
last  The  agriculture  of  the  country  was 
Buffering  from  excessive  taxation,  and  the 
whole  community  was  interested  in  seeing 
that  agriculture  was  not  crushed.  The 
public,  revenue  could  not  be  kept  up  at  its 
present  rate,  if  the  landed  interest  de« 
clined.  He  had  inquired  much  into  the 
present  state  of  the  country,  and  it  was 
his  opinion,  that  the  average  land  of 
England,  under  the  pressure  of  existing 
taxes,  would  soon  jiot  only  yield  no  rent, 
but  npt  be  lefl  in  cultivation.  In  this 
state  of  things,  when  the  demand  for 
diminished  taxation  was  so  general  and 
welUfounded,  ministers  seemed  to  think 
that  the  repeal  of  one  shilling  on  the 
bushel  of  malt,  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  it. 
He  considered  this  trifling  reduction  as 
an  insult,  when  mentioned  under  the  title 
of  relief.  He  had  heard  much  of  the 
distress  of  agriculture  out  of  parliament, 
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and  great  talk  of  what  the  country  gen* 
tiemen  were  to  do,  when  parliaMent 
assembled.  They  had  hitherto  done 
nothing  for  their  ows  relief,  or  that  of 
the  country.  He  now  called  upon  them 
to  come  forward,  if  they  did  not  wish  to 
see  tlieir  rents  unpaid,  their  tenantrj 
ruined,  their  lands  uncultivated,  and  their 
labourers  reduced  to  beggary  and  want. 

Mr.  LkUeioH  thought  the  tax  grievooa 
and  impolitic ;  but  considering  the  reao* 
lution  which  the  House  had  lately  adopt- 
ed, to  support  public  credit  by  a  sinking 
fund  of  5,000,000/.,  and  considering  the 
present  motion  inconsistent  with  thai 
resolution,  he  could  not  vote  for  its  repeal 
at  present. 

Mr.  Egerian  thought  the  tax  so  unequal 
in  its  operations,  and  so  oppressive  to  the 
lower  orders,  that  he  would  vote  for  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Bright  was  of  opinion,  that  the  only 
chance  of  immediate  relief  consisted  in 
the  diminution  of  the  vast  pressure  of 
taxation.  He  agreed,  that  a  sinkinff  fund 
ought  to  be  kept  up,  but  thought  th^ 
chancellor  of  the  excheauer  had  oveiw 
rated  the  amount  that  would  be  neoeasary. 
When  he  saw  a  sinking  fund  to  a  much 
smaller  amount,  sufficient  to  support  the 
public  credit  to  such  a  degree^  as  to  ena* 
ble  the  chancellor  of  the  exdkeqwt  to 
make  an  unparalleled  change  in  the  Bw9 
per  cents  without  diminishing  the  confi« 
dence  reposed  in  government,  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  the  iaciease  wae 
unnecessary.  They  might,  he  tbon|^t« 
strike  out  of  the  estimateamany  sinecarea. 
many  useless  offices,  many  boards,  and 
lords  of  the  admiralty.  He  would  call 
upon  the  gentlemen  of  England  to  peiw 
form  this  duty  to  the  public;  and,  with 
respect'  to  the  repeal  of  taxes,  there  was 
none,  that,  in  his  opinion,  woidd  be  likely 
to  afford  more  general  relief  than  that 
which  formed  the  subject  of  consider- 
ation. •  . 

Mr.  Alderman  Heygate  observed,  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  adhere 
to  a  consistent  policy,  and  not  light^  to 
change  its  resolutions.  The  proposilioit 
now  made,  called  upon  them,  in  the  face  of 
one  of  the  greatest  financial  operatlooa 
eyer  attempted,  to  pass  a  vote  that  might 
defeat  or  prevent  its  e&ct.  Many  Ibture 
opportunities  would  present  themselves  of 
effecting  retrenchment  whereyerit  naa 
practicable :  but  they  ought  not,  whilst » 
great  measure  of  finance  vras  yet  in  pi^»» 
gross,  to  cut  off  part  of  loat  incoae 
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whioh  a  few  niffhts  ago  they  had  agreed 
to  BHdntaiD.  With  regard  to  the  general 
propriety  of  the  repeiu,  be  was  tatitfied 
that  a  further  redaction  of  the  duty  on 
uak  would  be  of  more  advantage  to  the 
coaununity  at  large*  The  existing  agri- 
cokural  distress  was  partly  the  conse- 
quoDce  of  too  suddenly  narrowing  the 
circolationy  and  partly  arose  from  over- 
production. He  congratulated  the  House 
and  the  country,  however,  on  the  prospect 
of  redu<^  taxation.  A  million  and  a 
half  had  been  already  surrendered,  and  a 
considerable  improvement  was  moreover 
to  be  expected  m  the  public  income.  A 
variety  cSf  other  opportunities  would  occur 
for  acting  upon  a  system  of  economy, 
and  they  had  the  pledges  of  ministers  that 
ther  would  omit  no  oocasion  of  limiting 
and  leatrainiog  the  public  expenditure. 

Mr.  Gippt  saidi  he  was  not  now  actuated 
by  anv  deaire  of  popularity,  but  he  con- 
ceived that  the  tax  ought  to  be  repealed, 
and  that  the  de6dency  might  be  easily 
anpplied  by  reductions  m  the  expendi* 
ture. 

Sir  C.  Burrell  thouffht,  that,  consider- 
ing all  the  elements  of  the  question,  the 
repeal  of  the  tax  on  salt  would  operate 
mora  relief  to  the  agriculturists,  and  to 
^tbe  country  generally,  than  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  malt. 

Mr«  Benettf  of  Wilts,  allowed,  that  the 
tax  was  generally  oppressive.  Could 
they  not,  tfan,  endeavour  to  save  as  much 
out  of  the  expenditure,  as  would  enable 
them  to  abolish  it  at  once  ?  Gentlemen, 
while  they  admitted  the  hardships  of  she 
tax,  had  proposed  delay  in  the  repeal  of 
it ;  but  tney  would  do  well  to  remember 
the  adage — **  While  the  grass  grows  the 
steed  starves."  This  tax  pressed  heavilv 
upon  all  classes  of  the  country;  ana, 
therefore,  the  country  would  be  substan- 
tiallv  relieved  by  iu  repeal,  which  would 
not  be  the  case  with  the  trifling  reduction 
of  one  shilling  a  bushel  upon  malt.  ^ 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  he 
would  not  disguise,  that  he  felt  extreme 
ansciety  for  the  arrival  of  that  momen  t,  when 
the  state  of  public  credit  would  permit 
ministers,  or  point  it  out  to  thera  ns 
their  duty,  to  remove  a  considerable  part 
of  the  existing  taxes.  The  hon.  member 
for  Nottingham  had  reminded  them  of 
the  popularity  they  might  acquire,  by  the 
aiBrmathre  of  this  ouestion.  He  hoped 
be  was  duly  sensible  of  the  value  of 
popularity,  but  he  should  be  unworthy  of 
the  situation  which  he  beld  in  his  majesty's 


councils,  if  he  were  capable  of  sacrificing 
to  it  a  larger  interest,  and  of  yielding 
higher  considerations  to  a  temporary  and 
delusive  object.  The  hon.  member  had 
not  been  very  consistent  in  concluding 
with  such  a  recommendation,  after  a  tirade 
on  public  credit;  for  it  was  a  course  of 
proceeding  very  ill  calculated  for  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  public  credit. 
The  hon.  member  who  brought  the  pro- 
position forward,  had  placed  it  on  a  fair, 
candid,  and  parliamentary  ground,  con- 
tending that  It  did  not  go,  either  in  letter 
or  in  spirit,  to  rescind  the  vote  to  which 
the  House  had  lately  acceded,  but  that 
the  one  was  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
other.  The  committee  to  which  this  sub- 
ject had  been  referred,  felt  that  the  tax 
waa  open  to  many  specious  objections, 
and  afforded  scope  for  a  variety  of  pathe- 
tic appeals ;  but  they  contented  themselves 
with  proposing  certain  modificationSi  and 
referred  it  to  the  House  to  consider  when 
the  finances  of  the  country,  and  the  excess 
of  income  over  expenditure,  would  allow 
of  its  repeal.  Now,  was  the  suggestion 
of  that  repeal  at  present  compatible  with 
the  late  resolution  of  the  House,  as  res« 
pected  the  sinking-fund  ?  Was  there  not 
a  great  operation  now  in  progress  in  the 
money-market?  The  hon.  mover  had 
brought  forward  his  measure  like  a  skilful 
parliamentary  tactician ;  and,  doubting  the 
success  of  a  project  for  totally  aboli»iing 
this  branch  of  the  revenue,  he  had  pro- 
posed to  effect  the  measure  by  three  suc- 
cessive gradations.  But,  unless  they  were 
prepared  for  an  infraction  of  the  system 
which  was  recognised  but  a  few  nights 
since,  they  would  not  lend  their  counter 
nance  to  this  progressive  principle  of  re*- 
duction.  Let  them,  recollect,  that  if  this 
motion  was  carried,  there  would  be  no 
barrier  against  other  reductions,  llierewas 
a  powerful  party,  whose  avowed  object  it 
was,  to  destroy  the  sinking  fund ;  though 
by  this  means  the  credit  of  the  country 
would  be  laid  prostrate.  Let  not  gentlemen 
suffer  themselves  to  be  entangled,  or 
become  the  allies  of  the  common  enemy. 
If  honourable  members  were  not  on  their 
guard,  the  enemy  would  obtain  a  triumph, 
even  whilst  the  House  was  decidedly 
against  them.  The  repealers  of  one  night 
would  boast  that  their  scheme  was  drawn 
up  with  a  view  to  the  conservation  of  the 
sinking  fund ;  and  aflerwarda  would  come 
the  hon.  member  for  Nottingham,  and 
press  for  the  rep«il  of  the  leather  tax, 
and  for  another  slice,  no  less  indeed  than 
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600,00(tf.,  from  the  sinktng  fund.    Now» 
from  t&e  sUte  of  the  money  market,  the 
saving  effected  by  the  reauciion  in  the 
5  per  cents,  would  not  exceed  l»200«000i., 
aod  the  whole  of  this,  together  with  the 
«xtra  260,000/.  of  the  sinking  fund,  would 
be  counterbalanced  by  the  diminution  of 
the   malt  duty.    He  hoped  the  House 
would  beware,  thea,  of  the  trap  which 
was  set  for  it;  ministers,  be  would  ven- 
ture to  say,  had  surpassed  the  expectations 
of  the  House  ?     They  had  indisputably 
gone    beyond    the   suggestions    of    the 
finance  committee,  nor  was  it  to  be  sup- 
posed, that  they  had  closed  the  account 
of  reductions.    It  roust  be  remembered, 
however,  that  as  far  as  reduction  had  gone, 
there  was  pro  tanto  less  field  for  it  remain- 
ing.   The  proposition  before  them  went 
to  shake  our  financial  system  to  its  base. 
In  the  army  no  further  reduction  could  at 
this   moment    take    place.     Honourable 
gentlemen  opposite  were  willing  to  grant 
ivhat  additional  troops  might  be  requisite 
for  the  immediate  exigency,  and  it  seemed 
alto  to  be  admitted,  that  the  Navy  and 
Ordnance  were  at  their  lowest  establish* 
ment.    It  was  only  in  the  civil  branches 
of   expenditure,  that  retrenchment  was 
considered  practicable:    and  what  very 
extensive  saving  could  be  effected  on  the 
two    millions  composing  the  civil  list? 
•Let  not  gentlemen,  then,  proceed  to  shake 
that  system  which  they  had  recognised, 
and  inflict  a  fatal  wound  on  public  credit, 
for  the  sake  of  premature  or  speculative 
retrenchments.     When   the  proper  time 
arrived,  ministers  would  not  fail  to  evince 
the  same  disposition  that  actuated  them 
nowy    and  avail  themselves  of  the  first 
opportunity  of  cutting  down  useless  ex- 
ipenditure.    But  he  called  .on  the  House, 
to  keep  faith  with  the  public,  and  not  to 
recede  fVom  the  pledges    given  in  the 
midst  of  a  financial  operation,  so  nearly 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  stockholder, 
and  the  future  credit  of  the  country.    If 
our  financial  system  was  to  be  sacrificed, 
at  least  let  it  be  pulled  down  openly  and 
directly;    but  he  conjured  them  not  to 
irifle  with  their  former  vote,  nor  get  rid 
of  it  by  a  course  of  proceeding  so  preju* 
dicial  to  the  character  of  parliament. 

Sir  T.  Lethbridge  said,  that  his  majes- 
ty's ministers  were  not,  he  feared,  suffi- 
ciently apprized  of  the  existing  distress. 
For  his  own  part,  the  speech  from  the 
throne  had  raised  a  suspicion  in  his  roind» 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  grant  that  re- 
Jief|  without  which  he  trembled  for  the 
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consequences-    Under  this  impression  he 
had  considered  their  proposed  retrench- 
ments as  inadequate ;  for  taxation,  if  not 
the  primary,  must  be  regarded  as  an  aux- 
iliary cause  of  the  distresf.  He  perceived 
with  regret,  that  the  landed  interest  was 
falling  in  that  House.     He  did  not  know 
the  causes  which  had  led  to  this  result ; 
but  it  was  powerfully  impressed  upon  his 
mind,  that  the  gentlemen  who  represented 
the  landed  interest  in  that  House,  had  bj 
some  extraordinary  means  been  induced 
to    turn   their  backs   upon    themselves. 
He  was  afraid  it  was  intended  to  sacrifice 
the  country  to  the  debt.     God  forbid 
that  he  should  speak  with  disrespect  of 
the  monicd  interest,  which  might  be  cal- 
led one  of  the  great  arms  of  the  country ; 
indeed,  be  believed  that  at  the  present 
moment  it  was  in  the  aggregate  greater 
than  the  land.     He  could  not,  however, 
help  thinking  that  it  was  supported  in  a 
great  measure  at  the  sole  expense  of  the 
land.    In  the  view  which  he  entertained 
of  the  present  wants  of  the  country,  be 
could  not  rest  satisfied  with  a  reduction 
of  the  salt-tax  merely;  but,  in  the  ab* 
sence  of  a  greater  proposed  relief,   he 
would  cling  to  that,  as  a  drowning  man 
would  catch  at  a  straw.    He  did  not  differ 
with  ministers  on  the  aubject  of  their  geh 
neral  policy  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  looked 
up  to  them  as  men  of  great  and  splendid 
character.    In  their  general  line  of  policy 
they  possessed  his  conBdence,  and  he  be- 
lieved they  also  possessed  the  confidence 
of  the  people  of  England— he  meant  the 
legitimate  people,  for  the  hon.  member 
for  Hertfordshire  had  drawn  a  just  dis- 
tinction between  the  real  and  the  false 
people,  describing  the  former  to  consist 
of  the  manly  yeomanry,  and  the  latter  to 
be    composed  of  a  certain  unfortunate 
portion  of  the  population  which  inhabited 
great  manufacturing  towns.  But  although 
he  at  present  placed  confidence  in  minis- 
ters for  their  general  policy;  he  would 
tell  them,  that  if  they  persisted  in  the  re- 
solution which    they  appeared  to    have 
adopted,  of  sacrificing  the  tended  to  the 
monied  interest,  he  would  soon  withdraw 
it  from  them.      He  was  convinced  that 
ministers  would  dread  to  lose  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country.    He  knew  them  to 
be  men  of  great  talents  and  sound  under- 
standing, and  that  they  would  not  wish  to 
govern  the  country  without  carrying  with 
them  its  con6dence  and  support.     He  en* 
treated  them,    therefore,    for   their  own 
sakesy  to  reconsider  the   resolutions   to 
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which  they  had  come  upon  the  subject  of 
the  distresses  of  the  country.  He  was 
persuaded  that  the  aggregate  monied  pro- 
perty of  the  kingdom  did  not  bear  its  fair 
share  of  the  burthens  of  the  country. 
With  respect  to  the  question  before  the 
House,  he  wished  that  the  repeal  of  the 
tax  had  not  been  proposed  to  be  gradual, 
but  total  and  immediate.  He  hoped, 
however,  that  the  motion  would  be  car- 
ried ;  for  although  the  relief  it  proposed 
waii  small,  yet  it  was  something.  Nobody 
ought  to  be  surprised  at  the  sentiments 
which  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  submit  to 
the  House.  It  was  for  him  to  reflect  the 
opinions  of  those  who  sent  him  there* 
In  the  name  of  his  constituents  he 
represented  their  distresses,  and  called 
upon  government  to  come  forward  with 
other  measures  to  afford  them  relief 
than  those  they  had  proposed,  which  were 
totally  inadequate  for  that  purpose.  • 

Mr. «/.  Martin  said,  he  should  support 
the  motion  on  the  principle  of  economy, 
believing  that  it  would  not  interfere  with 
his  former  vote. 

Sir£.  KnaichhuU  felt  persuaded  that 
the  country  gentlemen  would  discharge 
their  duty,  unawed  by  any  intimidation  or 
threats  from  one  side  of  the  House,  and 
ooinfluenced  by  any  seductions  of  power 
or  authority  from  the  other.      If,  on  a 
former  night,  he  had  given  by  his  vote  a 
distinct  pledge  to  sustain,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, a  sinking  fund  to  the  precise 
amount  of  five  millions,  he  most  certainly 
would.not  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  tax 
>  on  salt ;  but,  feeling  that  he  made  no  such 
pledge— considering  that  his  vote    only 
•went  to  the  extent  of  viewing  a  sinking 
.  fund  as  a  benefit,  he  should  support  the 
motion.      He    did  not  believe  that  the 
.sinking  fund  would  be  endangered,  if  the 
House  should  resolve  to  repeal  the  tax 
upon    salt;    for    ministers    could  effect 
fbrther  retrenchments  to  meet  their  dimi- 
nished income. 

Mr.  jT.  WiUon  thought  the  principle 
of  the  motion  good,  but  that  the  motion 
itself  was  far  from  wise  at  that  moment. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  if  any  man 
had  heard  all  the  speeches  of  the  mem- 
bers who  had  that  night  addressed  the 
House,  with  the  exception  of  the  conclud- 
ing sentence  of  some  of  them  and  the 
whole  of  the  speech  of  the  noble  marquis, 
that  auditor  must  haVe  concluded,  that 
there  never  was  a  more  unanimous  and 
harmonious  assembly,  or  one  in  which 
there  was  lea*  likely  to  be  a  difference  in 
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the  decision.    Indeed,  not  a  word  had  fal« 
len  from  any  member,  in  which  the  reprfr* 
hension  of  the  principle  of  that  odious 
tax  had  only  been  exceeded  by  the  ab- 
horrence   which  all  pronounced  at  the 
machinery.  Whether  then,  on^  the  ground 
of  the  surplus  for  a  sinking  fund  being 
considered  sacred,  or  whether  retrench- 
ment, so  loudly  called  for,  was  not  to  be 
carried  into  effect,  he  would  still  venture 
to  predict,  that  if  the  House  did  its  duty, 
that  tax,  which  all  agreed  in  reprobating, 
would   be  repealed.      But  if  the  House 
itself  did  not  force  it — if  it  waited  until 
the  noble  marquis  had  discovered  a  prao 
ticable  mode  of  retrenchment— then  be 
would   predict^    that  the   House  would 
neither  see  any  system  of  retrenchmenty 
nor  again  hear  of  the  repeal  of  the  salt- 
tax.    But  the  noble  marquis  appeared  to 
think  that  there  was  a  sreat  inconsistency 
in  voting  for  the  repeal,  in  those  gentle 
men  who  had  supported  the  resolution 
proposed  on  a  former  night.    He  denied 
that   inference   altogether.     There   waa 
nothing  in  that  resolution  which  pledged 
its  supporters  to  any  such  course.  Taking 
that  resplution  in  its  fullest  extent,  whe- 
ther the  sum  was  one  or  five  millions  for 
the  sinking  fund,  neither  those  who  voted 
for  it,  nor  those  who  voted  against  it  were 
precluded  by  that  vote  from  exercising 
their  free  judfgment  on  the  propriety  of  a 
repeal  of  this  tax.    Those  only  were  pre- 
cluded from  supporting  the  motion,  who 
had  pledged  themselves  not  to  support 
any  proposition  of  future  retrenchment. 
He  hoped  the  House  would  take  warning 
from  the  use  which-  the  noble  marqula 
made  of  the  vote  into  which  he  had  bo- 
*gui]ed  them  on  a  former  occasion,  and  not 
suffer  themselves  to  be  again  duped.    If 
at  the  time  the  chancellor  of  the.  exche- 
ouer  proposed  to  the  House  that  resolu- 
tion, any  hon.  member  had  said  to  the 
House— <<  Do  not  vote  for  it,  for  if  you 
do,  you  will  pledge  yourselves  against  all 
reduction  of  taxation,  because  the  mean- 
ing of  the  vote  is  not  only  that  a  sinking 
fund  of  five  millions  is  to  be  kept  sacred, 
but  that  no  man  shall  vote  for  the  repeal 
of  any  tax,  however  odious  it  may  be"-T- 
if  any  person  had  said  this,  he  believed 
the  noble  marquis,   in   conformity  with 
his  usual  tactics,  would  have  replied-^ 
<*  Listen  to  no  such  proposition :  vote  fpr 
the  resolution  now,  and  when  the  ta^es. 
come  to  be  discussed  sertatim,  you^mi^. 
then  make  up  your  minds  to  retain, or.  ro^ 
ject  thein."    Hon.  membersi  however*  io^ 
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cautiously  voted  for  the  retolution,  and 
then  the  noble  marquit,  having  nailed 
them,  as  it  were,  saidy  **  You  shall  not  vote 
for  the  repeal  of  this  tax,  however  unjust 
and  injurious  it  may  be,  because    you 
have  pledged  jrourselvesaffainst  the  repeal 
of  any  tax  until  there  shaU  be  a  new  sur- 
plus of  revenue.    From  this  specimen  of 
the  conduct  of  the  noble  marquis,  the 
House  might  anticipate   with    certainty 
that  their  vote  of  that  night  if  it  should 
be  unfavourable  to  the  motion,  would  be 
construed  into  a  pledge  against  all  reduc- 
tion during  the  course  of  the  present  ses« 
aion.  When  the  hon,  member  for  Aberdeen 
ahould  show,  in  the  committee  of  supply 
that  such  and  such  places  and  salaries  were 
useless,  and  ought  not  to  be  retained,  the 
noble  marquis  would  say,  *<  You  must  not 
abolish  these  offices,  because  on  Thursday 
sight  you  voted  against  the  repeal  of  the 
aalt-taxi  on  the  ground  that  no  further  re- 
duction' could  be  eibcted.   [The  marquis 
of  Londonderry  uttered  an  expression  of 
dissent]    All  he  could  say  was,  that  if 
the  noble  marquia  did  entertain  any  such 
design,  he  hoped  the  House  would  force 
him  to  carry  it  into  execution.    If  the 
House  should  repeal  the  salt-tax,  the  no- 
ble marquis  would  do  as  he  had  done  in 
1816,  and  reduce  still  further.    Upon  the 
last  occasion  when  his  hon  friend  brought 
forward  his  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the 
aalt-taxi  it  was  defeated  by  a  small  majo- 
ritj  of  nine  only.     What  would  be  tne 
•Act  produced  upon  the  country  if  the 
House  should  now,  when  the  burthen- 
•ome  e&ct  of  all  taxes  was  augmented 
by  the  change  in  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rency, oppose  the  proposed  reduction. 

]M[r.  Secretary  Ped  protested  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman. He  implored  the  House  to  re- 
flect on  the  sitaation  in  which  it  had  so 
honourably  placed  itself  by  the  resolution 
of  1819,  and  instead  of  rescinding  that 
vote»  he  trusted  they  would  re-affirm  it 
by  their  decision  of  that  night.  Did  any 
nan  doubt  the  construction  that  was  put 
by  the  country  on  their  vote  a  few  nights 
back  ?  Were  not  the  holders  of  five  per 
cent  stock  at  that  moment  engaged  in  a 
negociation  beneficial  to  the  public  inter- 
est, on  the  guarantee  which  that  vote  gave 
to  the  public  creditor?     He   was,    on 

S rounds  wholly  distinct  from  any  consi- 
orations '  of  revenue,  opposed  to  any 
pledge  from  parliament,  as  to  any  gra- 
dual repeal  of  taxation.  Such  a  pledge 
always  operated  prejudicially  to  the  iti-' 
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terests  of  the  dealer  and  consumer  of 
the  article  so  taxed.    He  would  not  then 
enter  into  any  detailed  statement  of  the 
public  revenue :  the  expenditure  was  50 
millions ;  the  income  B5  milliens.     After 
applying  33  millions  to  the  payment  of  the 
interest  of  the  public  debt,  there  remained 
17  millions  for  the  four  great  departmeota 
of  the  state— army,  navy,  ordnance,  and 
miscellaneous  services.     From  which  of 
these  grants  could  a  reduction  be  made? 
He  had  the  authority  of  the  gentlemen 
opposite,  that  the  army  must  not  be  re* 
duced.    With  respect  to  the  navy,  eveo 
the  hon.  member  for  Montrose  was  wil- 
ling, though  he  called  for  a  reduction  of 
the  marines,  to  give  a  correspondine  in- 
crease of  seamen.    His  hon.  friend  him- 
self had  complimented  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment.   He  did  not  take  any  part  of 
that  compliment  to  himself;  but  with  re- 
gard to  those  whom  he  had  the  honour  to 
call  his  colleagues,  bv  what  meana  had 
they  secured  the  conndenoe  of  the  hoo. 
baronet  and  tlie  House  i    It  had  been,  bjr 
pursuing,  through  a  period  of  great  difii- 
culty,  a  course  the  opposite  of  that  which 
his  hon.  friend  in  contradiction  to   his 
usual  nractice,  now  advocated— by  rigidly 
upholding  the  national  faith,  and  the  pub- 
lic   character    of  the  country.    If  the 
House,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  tempo- 
rarv  and  partial  popularity,   should  ac- 
cede to  this  motion,  they  would  do  that, 
which  was  at  variance  with  the  best  iotei^ 
ests  of  the  country,  and  of  which,  be  be- 
lieved, they  would  speedily  repent. 

Mr.  Maberhf  rose,  to  correct  the  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  secretary,  who  had 
said,  there  was  no  possibility  of  retrench- 
ment out  of  a  revenue  of  17  millioosu 
Now,  the  saving  was  not  to  take  place  out 
of  17  millions,  but  out  of  25  million?. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  asked, 
would  they  reduce  the  army  ?  -  Would 
they  reduce  the  navy  ?  and  so  on.  He 
would  say,  no !  But  out  of  the  expense 
of  collecting  the  revenue,  there  might  be 
a  saving,  which  would  more  than  cover  the 
whole  of  this  tax* 

After  a  short  reply  from  Mr.  Calcrafl 
the  House  divided.  For  Mr.  Calcraft*8 
motion  165.  Against  it  169.  Majority 
against  the  motion  4^ 

List  of  ike  Minority. 
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HOUSE  OF   COMMONS,' 
Friday 9  March  1. 

Ilchester    Gaol-— Treatmekt   of 
Mr.  Hunt.]— 'Mr.  Hobhousessldheheld 
in  his  hand  a  petition,  signed  by  upwards 
of  5,000  persons  living  in  the  town  of 
Blackburn,  in  Lancashire,  complaining  of 
the  hard  treatment  to  which  Mr.  Hunt 
was  subjected  in  Ilchester  gaol,  and  pray- 
ing that  *  the  House  would  address  tne 
king  to  commute  the  sentence  of  Mr. 
Hunt,  or  at  least  to  rescind  the  resolution 
adopted  at  the  last  quarter  sessions  for 
the  county  of  Somerset,  in  consequence  of 
which  Mr.  Hunt  was    now  so   severely 
treated.    The  hon.  gentleman  then  pro- 
ceeded to  express  his  disapprobation  of 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hunt  had  been 
treated  during  his  confinement,  and  par- 
ticularly  censured  the  resolution  whidb 
had  been  adopted  at  the  last  quarter  ses- 
sions for  Somersetshire  for  the  regulation 
of  Echester  gaol.    He  eulogized  the  con- 
duct of  the  commissioners,  and  dVelt  at 
length  upon  a  variety  of  details,  which 
have  already  appeared  before  the  public. 
He  called  upon  the  House  to  look  at  the 
total  absence  of  control  in  the  prison. 
The  gaoler  was    not    checked   by  the 
surgeon,  the  surgeon  by  the  coroner,  nor 
the    coroner  by   the   magistrates.    Let 
them  remember  the  abuses  and  cruelties 
proved:   Hillyer  loaded  with  irons,  and 
beheld,  so  loaded,  without  interference  b^ 
the  magistrates ;  and  Mary  Cuer,  with  her 
new-born    child,  exposed    to  cold  and 
hunger.    Let  members  advert  to  the  bad- 
ness of  the  bread,  and  to  the  impurity  of 
the  water-«to  the  absence  of  air  and  son- 
shine,  and  to  the  presence  of  instruments 
of  torture   unparalleled   but  by   those 
brought  over  in  the  Spanish  armada.   Mr. 
Hunt's  imprisonment  was  an  evil  as  re- 
garded himself,  but  it  had  been  the  source 
ofincalculable  advantage  to  the  commu* 
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nity;  and,  whatever  had  been  his  course 
before  he  went  to  gao1«  his  conduct  since 
had  made  him  a  public  benefactor.  The 
least  that  government  ought  to  do  for 
Mr.  Hunt  would  be  to  take  care  that  his 
heavy  sentence  was  not  aggravated  by  ill 
treatment. 

Mr.  Dickinson  assured  the  House  that 
there  was  every  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  magistrates  of  Somersetshire  to  carry 
amelioration  as  to  gaol  discipline  into 
effect. 

Mr.  Bernal  said,  that  by  the  Slst  Geo. 
Srd,  the  county  magistrates  had  power, 
in  cases  of  necessity,  to  revise  ana  alter 
rules  laid  down  by  judges  of  session. 
Such  power  might  be  beneficially  exer- 
cised in  the  present  case. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  knew  nothing  at  all  of 
Mr.  Hunt;  but  believed  that,  as  far  as 
Ucbester  gaol  was  concerned,  he  had  been 
the  means  of  producing  very  considerable 
good.  The  House  had  been  told  that 
prisoners  aggrieved  had  the  power  of 
complaining  to  visiting  magistrates ;  but 
the  report  of  the  commissioners  proved 
such  power  to  be  insufficient;  for  it 
declared,  that  the  regulations  of  the 
visiting  magistrates  themselves  had  been 
of  a  contradictory  and  irritating  tendency. 

Sir.  R.  Wilson  thought  the  visiting 
magistrates  deserved  blame  for  not  having 
exercised  a  more  strict  vigilance  over  the 
conduct  of  the  gaoler.  The  manner  in 
.which  they  allowed  one  of  the  prisoners 
to  remain  with  iron .  handcuffs  round  his 
wrists,  which  weighed  ten  pounds  and  a 
half,  could  not  be  too  much  reprobated. 
Such  was  the  terror  which  the  oppression 
of  his  keepers  inspired,  that  when  this  un- 
fortunate prisoner  was  brought  before  the 
commissioners,  he  never  ventured  to  com- 
plain. 

Mr.  P.  Moore  did  not  know  Mr.  Hunt; 
but  he  knew  that  he  was  a  British  subject, 
that  he  had  been  barbarously  treated,  and 
was  entitled  to  the  protection  of  that 
House.  He  hoped  every  man  would  feel 
that  Mr.  Hunt's  case  might  one  day  be 
his  own,  and  take  it  up  accordingly.  If 
ministers  did  not  interfere  in  behalf  of 
those  who  were  thus  oppressed,  they 
would  not  do  their  duty. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Sinking  Fund.]  Mr.  Bankes  moved 
for  accounts  of  the  capital  stock  redeem- 
ed, of  the  public  debt,  with  a  calculation 
of  the  effect  that  would  be  produced  on 
the  principal  of  the  debt  in  the  course  of 
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ten  years,  by  the  operant!  of  a  Sinkiog 
Fund  of  .5,000,000/.  at  simple  and  at  com- 
pound interest;  and  other  papers  con* 
nected  with  the  same  subjects. 

Mr.  Grenfell  wished  to  ask  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  whether  it  was 
his  intention  that  the  present  amount  of 
five  millions  only  shoula  be  applied  to  the 
liquidation  of  the  debt,  or  whether  that 
sum  was  to  be  allowed  to  accumulate  at 
compound  interest  for  the  same  object. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re- 
plied, that  it  was  his  intention;  as  soon  as 
the  financial  arrangements  for  the  present 
year  were  concluded,  and  the  budget 
opened,  to  move  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  enquiry  into  the  means  of 
adopting  a  plan  for  the  simplification  of 
the  public  accounts.  He  should  then 
propose  that  the  sinking  fund  should  be 
made  a  particular  object  of  attention.  It 
would  be  for  the  House  then  to  consider 
whether  the  accumulation  by  compound 
interest  should  be  applied  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  debt,  or  whether  it  should  be 
left  to  the  disposal  of  parliament.  The 
question  was  one  which  would  require 
great  attention,  because,  if  they  decided 
upon  the  latter  course,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  repeal  several  acts  which  now  re- 
gulated the  application  of  the  fund. 

Mr.  Tierney  expressed  his  conviction^ 
that  the  noble  marquis  had,  in  stating  his 
general  plan  to  the  House,  held  it  out,  as 
the  intention  of  ministers,  to  reduce  a  mii- 
lion  of  taxes  next  year,  and  to  proceed 
with  reductions  in  the  years  following. 
But  now  they  found  that  all  the  relief  to 
be  afforded  was,  the  reduction  of  one  shil- 
ling a  quarter  upon  malt. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderin^  dented 
that  he  had,  in  point  of. fact,  said  that 
there  would  be  any  farther  repeals  of 
taxes.  What  he  stated  was,  that  the 
House  having  pledged  itself  in  1819,  to 
establish  a  sinicing  fund  of-  five  millioos, 
and  that  resolution  being  now  accom- 
plished, it  would  be  left  open  to  parlia- 
ment in  what  manner  it  should  make  use 
of  any  accruing  surplus  therefrom.  He 
distinctly  stated  the  future  reduction  of 
taxes  to  be  dependent  on  the  will  of  par- 
liament, when  it  should  have  these  farther 
sums  at  its  disposal.  He  left  it  open  to 
parliament  in  this  manner ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  observed,  that  the  distress 
of  the  country  appeared  to  him  to  call  for 
the  relief.  But  it  the  agricultural  interest 
should  revive  before  the  period  arrived^ 
the  House  was  not  pledgeq  to  any  parti- 
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miliar  courte  with  regard  to  the  funds  that 
fNHild  .  be  placed  at  its  diaposah  He 
hopedt  therefore^  that  it  would  be  borne 
ID  mind,  that  he  never  did  ray  that  any 
Burplos  which  anight  arise*  should  of  ne- 
cessity be  applied  to  the  redaction  of 
taxes. 

Mr.  Tiemey  contended,  that  the  in* 
terest  of  the  sinkinff  fund  could  not  be  at 
the  disposal  of  parEament,  as  the  noble 
laarquis  seemed  to  consider  it.  Without 
the  repeal  of  several  acts^  parliameat 
eould  not  touch  the  compound  interest, 
growine  out  of  the  five  millions.  When 
the  noble  lord  said  that  such  accumula- 
tions wore  at  the  disposition  of  parliament, 
he  abnounced  that  the  sinking  fund,  upon 
the  principle  of  accumulating  by  corn* 
pound  interest,  was  at  an  end. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  that 
what  he  spoke  of  was,  any  surplus  that 
might  accrue  beyond  the  five  millions  to 
be  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt. 

Mr.  Tfbwey  expressed  his  astonishment 
at  bearing  the  noble  lord  speak  of  a  sur- 
plus of  five  millions,  when  in  fact  there 
was  no  such  thing.  He  could  understand 
the  present  manoeovre  of  the  noble  lord 
very  well ;  it  was  to  destroy  the  old  ma- 
chinery of  the  sinking  fund,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  it  into  his  own  hands.  He 
contended,  that  the  produce  of  the  sink- 
ing fund  must  be  laia  out  at  compound 
interest  as  the  law  now  stood. 

Mr.  EUke  thought  tlie  subject  should 
be  discussed  in  all  its  branches,  and  hoped 
that  ao  ample  debate  would  take  place 
upon  it  at  some  future  opportunity. 

Mr.  Maberly  said,  he  had  under- 
•tood  from  the  noble  marquis,  tlist  an  an- 
nual reduction  of  taxes  was  to  ensue.  It 
would  be  much  better  for  the  noble  lord 
not  to  come  down  to  the  House  to  make 
statements  which  were  to  be  contradicted 
upon  another  occasion.  The  finance  ac- 
counts which  be  had  presented  to  the 
House,  were  also  fallacious ;  or  else  the 
annual  accounts  were  fallacious.  They 
were,  in  fact,  both  fallacious;  some  in  one 
thing  and  some  in  another.  He  had  been 
to  the  Treasurer  to  enquire  into  some  of 
the  contradictions,  and  to  endeavour  Vo 
|fet  them  explained.  He  saw  there  a  very 
loteliigent  gentleman,  Mr.  Hill ;  but  he 
was  quite  unable  to  reconcile  the  accounts. 
Am  it  was  bisintentioa  to  submit  a  motion 
to  the  House  upon  this  subject,  at  some 
future  period,  he  should  say  no  more  at 
preseat 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  repeated, 
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tlHit  lie  had  diatinctlpr  stated  that  it  would 
be  left  open  to  parliament  as  to  what  they 
should  do  with  any  surplus  which  midit 
arise  hereafter.  It  was  for  them  to  decide 
whether  it  should  be  applied  solely  to  the 
reduction  of  taxes,  or  divided  with  any 
other  object;  whether  the  whole  sum 
should  accumulate  at  compound  interest, 
or  whether  the  whole  surplus  should  be 
taken  or  any  part  of  it. 

Lord  Auhorp  said,  he  had  understood 
distinctly  that  these  prospective  reduc* 
tiona  were  announced. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re«> 
marked  upon  what  had  fallen  from  an  boo* 
member  relative  to  his  applying  at  the 
Treasury  for  information  respecting  the 
public  accounts.  The  hon.  gentleman 
had  said,  that  he  learnt  there  that  those 
accounts  were  erroneous.  He  would 
venture  to  say  that,  the  hon.  gentlemaa 
had  mistaken  wliat  he  bad  heard.  If  the 
gentleman  to  whom  he  had  applied,  Mr, 
Hill  (than  whom  a  more  iatelligent  and 
valuable  servant  of  the  public  did  not 
exist),  were  at  the  bar  of  that  House,  he 
would  reconcile  all  the  public  accounts  of 
which  the  hon.  member  complained. 

Sir  // .  PameU  said,  that  tne  simplifica- 
tion of  accounts  ought  to  be  extended  to 
all  the  public  departments. 

Mr.  Hume  condemned  the  incorrectness 
of  the  public  accounts.  There  were 
scarcely  two  Treasury  accounts  laid  on 
that  table  which  agreed  with  each  other ; 
and  this  he  pledged  himself  to  prove  when 
they  went  into  the  committee  upon  the 
subject.  He  thought  ministers  ought  to 
efiect  the  simplification  of  the  accounts 
themselves,  without  calling  upon  the 
House  to  do  it. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Navy  Estimatxs^-Lorjos  of  thb 
Admihaltt.]  The  House  resolved  it- 
self into  a  committee  on  the  Navy  Esti- 
mates. After  several  resolutions  bad 
been  agreed  to. 

Sir  John  Osborn  said,  that  as  the  esti- 
mates for  wear  and  tear  had  been  disposed 
of,  it  now  became  his  duty  to  submit  the 
votes  for  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
service  of  the  navy  for  the  year  1823.  He 
was  glad  that  this  duty  devolved  upon  him 
at  a  period  when  the  recurrence  of  peace 
enabled  him  to  submit  to  parliaipent  re- 
duced estimates  for  the  naval  service  of 
the  country,  and  to  evince  the  dispasitioQ 
of  government  to  reduce,  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  the  public  expenditure.  Thw 
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nayy  estioiatef  were  dWided  into  two 
branches — the  ordinary  and  extraordinarr. 
The  ordinary  comprised  the  establish* 
meat  for  the  different  public  offices^  for 
the  dock-yards,  harbour  mooring,  and 
such  services,  together  with  the  half-pay 
of  the  superannuation  pensions,  naval  and 
civil.  The  extraordinary  comprised  the 
keeping  and  repairine  ships,  the  expenses 
of  dock-yards  not  otherwise  disposed  of; 
and  in  both  of  these  divisions  there  was  a 
considerable  reduction  for  the  present 
year.  In  the  ordinary  estimates,  there 
was  a  reduction  of  30,0001* ;  and  in  the 
extraordinary,  a  reduction  of  771*00(tf.  It 
was  obvious  that  the  reduction  of  some  of 
the  offices  imposed  an  expenditure  for  re* 
lirtnff  provisions ;  there  was  no  increase  in 
the  half-pay  of  the  ordinary,  but  there 
was  an  increase  of  75,000f.  in  the  widows' 
pensions.  The  other  increase  was  in  the 
superannuation  pensions.  In  the  prin* 
cipal  departments  of  the  navy  in  London ; 
namely,  in  the  Admiralty  and  the  Navy 
pay-office,  a  reduction,  as  compared  with 
last  year,  of  41,000/.  had  been  effected; 
in  the  dock  vards,  8,700/.;  in  the  foraging 
yards  l,i00i«;  in  the  Victualling  office, 
10,200/.,  besides  some  reductions,  which 
amounted  to  a  considerable  sum.  There 
liad  been  an  increase  of  75,000/.  in  the 
widows'  charges,  and  of  20,000/.  in  the 
superannuation  list,  for  the  reasons  he  had 
already  stated;  but  it  fell  short  of  the 
saving  eflfected  in  these  branches  of  the 
naval  service.  In  the  extraordinary  branch, 
a  great  reduction  would  be  found  under 
the  head  of  estimates  for  building  and  re- 
pairing ships,  which  amounted  to 482,000/. ; 
and  158,600/.  irom  the  expense  of  Sheer- 
ness  works.  He  begged  also  to  state  that 
the  new  work  at  Sheerness  would  be  com- 
pleted this  year;  and  that  the  only  re- 
maining ei^nse  would  be  for  the  old 
work,  which  could  be  ^adually  supplied. 
He  concluded  by  moving  **  That  a  sum 
not  exceeding  57,616/.  5s.  Id.  be  granted 
to  his  majesty  for  defraying  the  sidaries 
and  contingent  expenditure  of  the  Ad- 
miralty office  for  the  year  1822." 

Sir  M.  W>  Ridley  rose,  on  the  question 
being  put,  and  said,  that  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  renew  his  motion  in  that  committee  for 
the  reduction  of  the  ^rant  for  defraying 
the  salaries  of  the  junior  lords  of  the  ad- 
miralty. One  of  the  objections  formerly 
^f^d  against  his  motion  was,  that  the 
existing  number  of  the  lords  of  the 
admiraliy  board  was  the  same  ever  since 
lU  original  fonjaaUon ;  and  that,  ia  fact, 
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usage  and  custom  sanctioi>ed  the  present 
constitution  of  the  admiralty  board.  Nov* 
that  statement  was  not  correct :  the  ad- 
miralty board  was  formed  in  the  time  of 
king  William.  From  authentic  informa- 
tion, he  found  that  in  the  year  1702  there 
were  but  four  junior  lords:  the  Ame 
number  continued  in  1709;  in  1714  there 
were  6ve,  and  the  same  number  remained 
in  1717 ;  since  then  the  number  had  been 
increased  to  six.  A  period  of  47  years 
only  had  elapsed  since  that  increase,  and 
his  first  motion  for  their  reduction — a 
length  of  time  not  sufficient  to  give  the 
sacred  character  of  prescription  to  the  in- 
creased number.  When  they  looked  at 
the  present  situation  of  the  country,  and 
at  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  sliips 
and  men  required  for  the  public  service, 
they  must  at  once  be  struck  with  the  fact, 
that  the  time  had  come  when  this  board 
ought  to  be  reduced.  Let  them  look  at 
the  number  of  seamen  voted  for  the  pre- 
sent year.  There  were  only  21,000  mem 
required,  and  119  ships  kept  in  commia- 
sion.  But  if  140,000  men  were  considered 
necessary  during  the  war,  and  1,200 
vessels,  and  if  six  junior  lords  were  at 
such  a  period  competent  to  transact  the 
ordinary  business  of  such  a  large  naval 
force,  it  surely  would  not  be  contended, 
that  the  same  number  was  required  at  the 
board  when  the  naval  force  was  reduced 
to  21,000  seamen,  and  119  ships.  He 
was  aware  it  might  be  said,  that  not- 
withstanding  the  reduction,  these  junior 
lords  could  still  find  business  enough 
to  do  in  their  office.  Indeed,  no  man 
could  doubt  their  capacity,  if-  they 
pleased  to  find  business  enough  for  earn 
other.  The  secretary  and  the  junior 
lords  might,  for  instance,  spend  their 
mornings  in  detecting  what  they  called 
the  blunders  of  his  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Hume),  in  calculating  the  navy  estimates. 
They  might  work  hard  to  assist  in  furnish- 
ing matter  for  the  secretary's  speech ;  but» 
useful  as  that  employment  might  be,  it 
was  not  improbable  that  they  mi^t  be 
equally  well  employed  in  correcung  the 
blunders  of  their  own  o&e :  Uiey  might 
have  enbugh  to  do  in  such  an  ocoopatioiiy 
without  devoting  themselves  to  consider? 
ingi  in  the  spirit  of  propheqr,  what  hia 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Hume)  might  say,  irfien 
he  came  down  to  make  a  specific  motion 
in  that  House.  The  junior  lords  pf  the 
admiralty  might  deem  that  a  sufficient 
employment  of  their  time ;  but  the  Houee 
might  not  quite  coinGide  in  Ae  via«f  thoy 
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took  of  their  own  utility.  The  constitution 
of  the  board  of  admiralty  had  already  been 
under  the  coosideration  of  different  com- 
mittees appointed  by  that  House.  The 
committee  of  17979  had  particularlpr 
alluded  to  the  constitution  of  the  adroi* 
ralty  board,  and  had  suggested,  that 
thoush  durinff  the  war  it  was  not  likely 
the  SIX  junior  lords,  exclusive  of  the  chief 
lord,  could  be  reduced  in  part,  yet  that  in 
time  of  peace  the  prbpriety  of  such  a  re- 
duction might  be  considered.  The  number 
of  clerks  had,  he  knew,  been  reduced,  but 
no  alteration  in  the  number  of  lords  had 
taken  place ;  not  that  they  were  required 
for  any  purpose  of  official  business  at  the 
admiralty,  but  because  the  ministers 
deemed  the  continuance  of  their  number 
too  essential  a  branch  of  officiiil  patronage 
to  be  interfered  with.  In  the  reduction 
which  he  meant  to  propose,  it  was  not 
the  obiect  of  saving  2,000(.  a  year  he  most 
•looked  at ;  but  it  was  the  principle  of  the 
reduction  for  which  he  cootended.  Not 
that  2,000/.  a  year  ought  to  be  overlooked, 
or  even  3,000  shillings,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  country ;  but  it  was  the  undue 
patronage  which  Uie  ministers  of  the  Crown 
were  bent  upon  retaining,  that  was  the  most 
objectionable  part  of  the  transaction.  On 
a  former  occasion,  when  he  had  brought 
this  question  forward,  the  noble  marquis 
opposite  had  opposed  the  motion  on  the 
ground  that  the  House  ought  not  to  en- 
tertain by  anticipation  a  considerstion  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  Finance  com- 
mittee  would,  in  all  probability  be  drawn. 
The  House  yielded  to  the  noble  marquis's 
view,  and  rejected  the  motion.  But  when 
the  finance  committee  sat,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  reduction  of  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty  was  mooted,  the  consideration 
of  it  was  altogether  resisted : — "  No ;" 
said  the  committee,  '*  it  is  withdrawn 
from  our  consideration  by  the  decision  of 
the  House  upon  the  motion."  So  that, 
according  to  the  noble  marquis,  it  was  fit 
to  entertain  the  subject  in  the  House,  be- 
cause the  committee  would  discuss  it ;  and 
when  the  committee  sat,  they  turned 
round,  and  refused  to  consider  if,  because 
the  House  had  not  entertained  it.  The 
noble  lord  referred  the  matter  to  a  set  of 
gentlemen  up  stairs ;  and  they  in  their 
turn  sent  it  down  stairs:  so  that  be- 
tween the  two  efforts  to  have  the  sub- 
ject considered,  it  was  altogether  left 
without  discussion.  But  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  17d7»  whose  labours 
.  had  been  the  subject  of  so  much  praise, 


specifically  adverted  to  the  propriety  of 
considering  the  construction  of  the  ad« 
iniralty  board  in  a  time  of  peace.  That 
time  had  now  come ;  and  the  House  ought 
to  see  the  recommendation  .of  the  com* 
mittee  of  1797  attended  to.  Another 
ground  upon  which  the  number  of  junior 
lords  had  been  defended,  besides  their 
services  in  time  of  war,  was  of  so  very 
ludicrous  a  character,  that  he  could  not 
help  adverting  to  it.  The  admiralty 
board  had  been  called  a  school  for  states- 
men :  it  was  described  as  furnishing  a 
necessary  step  of  political  education,  to 
prepare  you^  gentlemen  of  aspiring 
views,  for  tMHficient  service  of  govern- 
ment in  the  higher  departments  of  the 
state.  He  thought  the  gentlemen  who 
used  this  extraordinary  argument  would 
readily  admit  that  if  any  one  branch  of 
the  public  service  required  more  than 
another  the  advantage  of  practical  skill,  it 
was  the  maritime  service  of  the  country. 
Upon  the  maintenance  of  its  maritime 
greatness  the  commerce  of  this  country 
depended,  and  for  preserving  it  he 
thought  no  man  would  deny  that  much 
experience  and  skill  was  necessary.  Not 
so,  said  his  majesty's  ministers :  they  told 
the  country,  that  the  maritime  affairs  of 
the  nation  might  be  superintended  and 
conducted  by  young  gentlemen  who  went 
to,  the  admiralty  board  merely  for  their 
political  education,  and  to  learn  enough 
business  to  qualify  them  for  hiffher  situa- 
tions. One  hon.  gentleman  had  latUy 
finished  his  education  at  the  admiralty 
board,  and  was  removed  to  the  board  of 
control :  but  it  was  odd  enough  that  in 
the  first  preparatory  school  the  young 
gentlemen,  instead  of  paying  for  their 
education,  were  actually  paid  for  receiv- 
ing it;  and  when  they. were  qualified,  as 
his  hon.  friend  was,  for  higher  duties,  he 
was  transplanted  to  a  board  where  he  de- 
rived no  emolument  for  his  more  matured 
qualifications  to  discharge  ofliciai  duties. 
So  that  he  had  perfected  his  education 
with  a  salary ;  and  he  was  now  developing 
the  acquirements  of  it  without  one  at  the 
board  of  control.  He  would  mention  a 
curious  anecdote  respecting  the  duties  of 
a  commissioner  of  the  board  of  control, 
and  for  which  the  previous  qualification 
of  the  admiralty  was  deemed  essentia), 
with  the  additional  excitement  of  a  salsry. 
An  hon.  member  of  high  talents  who  was 
anxious  to  promote  the  views  of  govern- 
ment at  the  board  of  control,  and  to  give 
his  effective  assistance  in  the  progress  of 
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its  biMnms,  hid  opplied  for  the  t>fice  of 
one  of  the  unpokl  commiMiotteri*  The 
governioent  admitted  his  merits,  ap- 
preciated  his  talents,  end  conferred  upon 
tiimthe  appointment.  Anxious  to  give 
the  assfstance  he  bed  promised,  the  hon. 
gentleman  to  whom  he  alluded  went  down 
10  the  office  oF  the  board  of  control,  and 
asked  if  his  assistance  was  required  ?  He 
was  informed  that  the  president  of  theboard 
was  absent  from  town,  and  no  business 
eould  be  done.  Heattended  a  aecood  time, 
•aw  some  arrangements  for  business  in 
the  room,  materials  for  writing  were  pro- 
vided, and  he  sat  himself  own  at  the 
table,  to  witft  the  commenlRkient  of  busi> 
ness  in  due  form.  He  was  at  length 
asked  by  one  of  the  persons  in  attendance, 
for  what  he  waited  >  and  he  replied — ^  I 
am  one  of  the  commissiooers,  and  I  attend 
to  assist  in  the  business.*'  "  Oh,  sir,*'  re- 
plied the  person,  "  I  know  you  arc  a  com- 
missioner, but  you  are  not  wanted  at  the 
board ;  you  need  not  attend  until  you  are 
summoned.**  •<  Wlien,  then,  ^am  I  Hkely 
to  be  summaned  ?**  «<  O,  sir,  i  cannot 
tell  that ;  but  whenever  you  are  wanted, 
you  will  receive  a  regular  smmnons."  The 
gerttleman,  anxious  to  know  when  it  was 
probable  his  time  would  arrive,  asked 
when  the  last  summons  had  been  issued 
out  ?  The  reply  was,  «  About  three  years 
ago ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  as  long 
ft  time  v41l  elapse  before  another  summons 
'Will  be  issued.'*  According,  then,  to  the 
plan  -of  proatieiiion,  in  removing  an  hon. 
gentleman  fi*om  the  admiralty  to  the  board 
of  control,  the  political  information  oc- 
«uired  at  the  former  by  business,  was 
hkelj  to  be  lost  at  the  latter  for  want  of 
it,  if  the  Bummoobes  were  not  issued 
oftener  than  they  now  appeared  to  be. 
This  board  of  admiralty  was  now  con- 
sidered a  sort  of  vested  interest.  When 
a  gentleman  had  a  seat  there,  he  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  abandon  other  pur- 
auits.  A  paj^r  had  been  handed  to  him, 
which  was  circulated  in  consequence  of 
the  recent  appointment  to  the  admiralty 
board,  of  Mr.  W.  Keith  Douglas,  who  had 
belonged  to  a  most  respectable  mercantile 
estabhshment.  It  contained,  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  the  notification  of  the  partners 
in  the  mer^cantile  concern,  that  fhe  hon. 
gentleman  ceased  to  belong  to  it  after  his 
admiralty  appointment.  This  was  the  cir- 
cukr :— ««  Mr.  W.  R.  K.  Douglas,  behig 
appointed  to  the  board  of  adanrahy,  has 
ceased  to  belong  to  this  establishment. 
(Srgned)    ••Anderson    and   €o.*'    But, 


whatever  might  be  the  conaequeAcea  «ft 
they  person^ly  affected  this  gentleman 
the  committee  was  bound  to  consider  the 

Suestion  in  only  one  point  of  view,  and  to 
ecide  it  upon  one  principle.  The  general 
distress  was  so  severe,  that  the  seotinsent 
with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  reduetion 
had  become  universal.  The  hon.  baronet 
concluded  by  moving  as  an  amendment, 
the  substitution  of  the  sum  of  <<  55,616/L 
59.  li/.''  for  £7,616/.  5#.  \d. 

Sir  J.  Sebright  rose  to  give  his  svppoit 
to  the  notion,  and  would  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  dedaring  his  opinion,  that  the 
proposed  reductions  were  far  from  coi^ 
responding  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
crisis,  and  so  he  should  continue  to 
think,  whilst  there  remained  one  useless 
office  in  existence.  At  tihe  same  time, 
he  was  most  anxious  for  the  preservation 
of  public  credit,  and  should  be  sorry  to 
find  the  regular  sinking  fund  so  nicely 
balanced  aira  adjusted  as  tiot  to  produce 
anj  surplus  over  the  5,000,000/.  But  be 
called  on  the  rigbt  hon.  geaitleman  to  db 
what  ought  to  be  preUesinary  to  the  estft- 
Uishment  of  every  sinking  fund— to  make 
all  possible  reductions.  If,  acting  on  tbk 
principle,  they  did  not  succeed  in  creating 
an  cTOCtive  sinking  fiind,  be  knew  not 
how  it  was  to  be  aocomphslied.  He  had 
on  Ibrmer  oocasiens  voted  for  a  propaei- 
tion  similar  in  eflect  to  this  amendment. 
It  might  be  said,  that  the  reduction  wan 
ex^emely  triflmg,  hot  they  were  now 
contending  for  a  principle.  It  reqnired 
no  sagachy  to  discover,  that  although  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty  might  receive  com- 
paratively little  themselves,  yet  as  mem- 
oers  of  that  House,  they  might  vote  away 
millions.  Were  they  not  subject  to  some 
influence,  in  their  character  as  goardiana 
of  the  public  imrse-*ef  that  purse,  on 
which  the  conttnoance  of  their  own  sala- 
ries depended'?  If  tfaeee  offices  were  real- 
ly and  truly  necessary,  let  them  t^mani'; 
but  wliat  man  in  his  senses  could  believe,- 
that  as  many  -commissfoners  were  now 
required  at  the  admiralty  as  during  « 
period  of  active  ivarfiueP  There  was 
nothing  that  had  excited  a  stronger  feel- 
ing of  discontent  amongst  his  consti- 
tuents, than  the  existence  of  these  unneces- 
sary places.  He  trusted  ministers  would 
reflect,  that  they  had  been  able  to  cany 
a  most  important  tax  only  by  a  majority 
of  four;  and  of  these  who  voted  with 
them,  1k)w  many  must  be  regarded  as 
judges  in  their  own  t^anse!  It  cWtl 
hardly  be  tmagined  that  they  were  dia^ 
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poted  to  reduce  or  destroy  a  fiiad  from 
which  their  own  oUowanoeo  were  derived. 
For  these  renonSy  though  no  man  could 
be  more  anxious  for  the  natnteaaace  of 
pabiie  credit  than  himself,  he  called  upon 
the  coamiittee  to  persevere  in  the  work 
of  retrenchment.  So  far  from  being  ac- 
tuated by  any  hostUity  to  the  geotlemen 
opposite,  he  rather  wished  them  to  retain 
Iheir  places. 

Sir  G.  Cockhum  observed,  that  every 
year's  experience  at  the  admiralty  served 
4>idy  to  convince  him  of  the  proper  and 
due  formation  of  that  board.  He  should 
atate  the  reasons  that  led  him  to  think 
six  members  essential  to  its  constitution. 
Some  hon.  gentlemen  overlooked  this. pro- 
priety, from  not  being  aware  that  it  was 
a  military  board—that  it  was  sometimes 
obliged  to  divide,  and  to  act  at  a  distance. 
Three  of  these  coinmiseioDers  might,  un- 
der special  circumstanoes,  be  detached  to 
institute  proceedings  oo  board  the  fleet, 
br  in  one  of  the  out*  ports.  He  said  three; 
for  two  would  clearly  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose, ioasmoch  as  a  difference  of  opinion 
might  arise,  and  there  would  be  no  immfr* 
diste  power  of  arbitiatiou.  Aa  to  the  use- 
lessness  •of  the  lay  lords,  as  they  were 
called,  of  the  admiralty,  he  could  assure 
the  coBMDittee,  thst  he  had  recently  visit- 
ed «ur  dock^yards,  and  had  received  the 
most  vahiable  assiatanee  friim  one  of  tliem. 
Natal  officeia  were  not  generally  compe- 
tent to  the  examination  of  those  detailed 
aocoonts  that  came  befove  the  board ;  and 
if  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  board 
were  invested  with  a  very  oxtensive  juris- 
diction. If  ihe  junior  lords  were  intro- 
duced meivly  for  the  purposes  of  political 
«duoation,  be  should  feel  ashamed  to  offer 
a  word  in  their  defence :  but  the  duties 
•he  had  refeived  to  evklently  required  to 
iie  M6Ued  with  diligence  and  authority. 
He  should  consider  hknself  negligent  of 
•his  public  duty,  if  be  did  not  express  his 
4rm  persuasioff ,  that  the  •officers  m  quos* 
tion  wvre  essential  to  the  due  performance 
of  the  paWic  service.  Overlooking  the 
nocasional  necessity  of  detaching  part  of 
the  board  to  a  distance,  there  was  in 
London  alone,  ample  employment  for  six 
•commissioners.  If  they  were  to  have  bat 
one  lay  lord,  whose  business  it  would  be  to 
lie  always  on  the  spot,  they  would  £nd  oo 
/Qualified  individual  who  would  undertake 
it;  He  ought  to  be,  if  not  a  €ivil  lawyer, 
srt  least  a  person  ^  general  education  and 
liberal  attainments.  From  the  time  of 
tba  Bevokition  there  never  iiad  been  a 


less  number  than  six  commissioners.  If 
they  were  not  necessary,  he  would  admil 
that  their  long  continuance  formed  but 
a  bad  argument  agsiast  their  abolition* 
The  expense,  it  was  confessed,  was  tri* 
fling;  and  as  to  the  iafluence  which  they 
afforded^  in  that  House,  it  was  a  subject 
with  the  consideration  of  which  be  med- 
dled not — ^it  was  immaterial  to  his  reason^' 
log ;  but  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
lords,  the  committee  should  remendier^ 
that  when  there  was  a  lord  high  admiral, 
he  was  always  assisted  by  a  council  com- 
posed also  of  six  members  to  whom  the 
same  salaries  were  paid.  The  business 
before  the  admiralty  was,  in  peace  as  well 
as  during  war,  often  of  great  magnitude 
and  importance.  Cases  of  civil  law  pre» 
sented  themselves,  in  the  decision  of  wmcb, 
although  the  assistance  of  naval  officem 
might  be  requisite  on  tedmical  points, 
the  judgment  of  lay  lords  was  most  ea^ 
sential. 

Mr.  Benud  contended,  that  the  number 
of  lay  lords  was  greater  than  the  public 
service  required.  If  it  should  so  liappen 
that,  on  some  rare  and  particular  oco^ 
sions,  assistance  might  be  wanted,  could 
not  tlmt  assistance  be  received  from  some 
otiiar  public  quarter ;  for  instance,  from 
the  lords  of  ike  Treasury  ?  When  the 
boa.  baronet  had  dwek  so  much  on  the 
tiecessity  of  havmg  civilians  at  the  board, 
he  ought  to  httre  recollected  the^  the 
board  had  tbeir  law  i^eat;  that  oasea 
were  regularly  laid  before  counsel,  oo 
every  question  of  perplexity  or  of  interest. 
He  would  give  Ms  hearty  support  to  ttas 
amendment,  because  he  thougnt  that  af- 
ter the  navy  had  been  redu^d  to  119 
vessels  (not  one-tenth  of  the  naval  force 
kept  up  during  the  war),  it  was  alto- 
gether monstrous  .to  keep  up  the  saase 
number  cf  lords  of  the  adaucalty.  He 
saw  in  the  list  of  reduction  a  sum  of 
2^000^,  the  salaries  of  discharged  clerka; 
DOW,  if  the  board  could  do  without  so 
many  clerks,  under  what  poss&Ie  pretence 
could  the  original  number  of  lay  lords  be 
retained  in  office  ? 

Admiral  Sotheron  was  convinced,  by 
the  arguments  of  his  gallant  firiend,  that 
six  lords  of  the  admiralty  were  necessary. 

Mr.  Marryat  did  not  think  that  six 
lords  could  be  necessary  in  peace.  To 
convinoe  tbe  public  that  it  wal  the  dis- 
position of  the  House  to  make  a  resson- 
aUe  abatement  of  the  public  burthens,  it 
wodd  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  make 
the  reduction  oow  ipropospd. 
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Lerd  AUkarp  contended,,  that  two  lords 
would  be  at  efficient  in  caaef  of  inspection 
as  three.  In  the  few  instances  in  which 
a  di&rence  of  opinion  might  occur,  the 
cases,  particularly  in  a  time  of  peace, 
were  not  at  a  lUilcely  to  be  of  so  important  a 
nature  as  to  require  an  immediate  decision. 

Sir  1.  Coffin  declared  himself  of  opinion 
that  the  lay  lords  were  necessary  to  the 
public  service.  It  had  been  suggested 
that  a  lord  of  the  Treasury  might  be  sent 
for  to  their  assistance ;  but  did  the  hon. 
gentleman  recollect  that  the  admiralty 
had  a  Jurisdiction  over  life  and  death,  and 
might  send  a  warrant  by  the  post,  sig- 
nifying, *<  shoot  that  officer."  Suppose  a 
case  of  mutiny.  He  was  himseir  once 
attacked  by  600  mutineers  at  Sheerness, 
and  he  resisted  them  all.  Lord  Hood 
and  the  late  lord  Xjardner,  when  lords  of 
the  admiralty,  hsd  very  heavy  duties  to 
discharge ;  but  if  it  were  found  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  employment  for  the  lay 
lords,  for  God's  sake  let  them  be  turned 
out. 

Mr.  EUuan  thought  it  the  duty  of  every 
member  to 'redeem  the  pledge  he  had 
given  of  reducing  the  expenditure  by  the 
abolition  of  offices  comparatively  useless. 

Sir  C.  Cole  felt  the  strongest  attach- 
ment to  the  service  to  which  he  had  be- 
longed from  his  youth ;  but  the  duty  he 
owed  to  his  constituents  compelled  him 
to  control  any  feeling  of  partiality,  and  to 
▼ote  cordially  for  the  motion  (|Hear.] 
He  could  not  see  any  sufficient  reason  for 
keeping  up  the  present  number  of  lords 
of  tiie  admiralty. 

Mr.  LUUeton  supported  the  amend* 
ment,  because  he  wished  to  support  the 
plan  of  the  noble  marquis— a  plan  of 
economv  and  retrenchment.  If  the  votes 
of  members  did  not  coincide  with  that 
plan,  it  would  be  wholly  nugatory.  On 
former  occasions,  he  had  voted  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  lay  lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
but  the  altered  situation  of  the  country 
wftrranted  an  alteration  of  his  vole.  A 
strong  impression  prevailed  in  the  public 
mind,  that  in  the  higher  civil  depart- 
ments there  was  still  ample  room  for  re- 
treflchment. 

Sir  G.  fVarrender,  in  justice  to  himself 
and  to  his  colleagues,  felt  called  upon  to 
make  a  few  remarks,  upon  the  importance 
of  the  duties  of  the  junior  lords  of  the 
Admiralty.  One  of  the  latest  duties  he 
had  performed  at  the  Admiralty  board 
was  the  administration  of  300,00M.  for 
Greenwich  hospital^a  task  of  great  diffi- 
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calty  and  responsibility,  that  had  atwaya 
fallen  to  one  of  the  junior  lords.  TWs 
business  alone  had  occupied  him  many 
hours  of  the  day.  During  the  first  two 
years  of  his  appointment,  he  had  only 
been  absent  for  two  months,  and  in  the 
third  a  visitation  was  made  of  the  ootporlSt 
which  much  engsged  him.  During  five 
years  he  had  not  been  out  of  town  during 
the  months  of  July,  August,  September^ 
and  October.  In  fact,  the  duties  of  the 
office  so  much  interfered  with  his  private 
pursuits,  arrangements,  and  interests,  that 
It  had  formed  one  strong  ground  with  him 
for  relinquishing  a  situation  he  had  so  Ion 
held,  and  with  so  much  satisfaction.  It 
was  his  conscientious  conviction,  that  in 
time  of  peace  the  present  formation  of  the 
board  was  best  calculated  for  the  public 
interest. 

Mr.  Grenjell  said,  he  should  give  hia 
brief  but  hearty  support  to  this  as  well 
as  to  every  other  practicable  reduction. 

Mr.  Gooeh  said,  that  as  he  had  joined 
the  small  majority  which  last  night  sup- 
ported the  salt-tax,  it  became  necesaary 
for  him  to  defend  himself  from  inconsis- 
tency  in  now  voting  in  favour  of  this  mo- 
tion. He  was  one  of  those  who  thought 
that  reduction  of  taxation  should  not  pre- 
cede reduction  of  expenditure;  but  if  as 
the  end  of  the  session,  by  the  effiKis  of 
the  House,  the  estimates  were  reduced, 
he  should  be  the  foremost  to  TOte  to  reduce 
taxes  also.  He  had  listened  to  all  the  ar- 
guments in  favour  of  the  two  lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  he  was  perfectly  persuaded 
there  was  no  necessity  for  them. 

The  Marauis  o^  Londonderry  said,  that 
as  he  felt  toat  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  called  for  rigid  economy,  and  as 
several  gentlemen  whom  he  highly  res* 
{>ected,  had  spoken  in  favour  of  the  mo- 
tion, he  owed  it  to  them  to  state  why  he 
was  unable  to  agree  to  the  proposition. 
The  hon.  baronet  had,  with  the  same  in- 
telligence as  on  a  former  occasion,  pres- 
sed the  proposition  in  the  House  on  two 
grounds ;  first,  on  that  of  economy ;  and, 
secondly,  on  the  necessity  of  reducing  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  in  that  Houae. 
Now/as  to  the  first  point,  that  of  economy^ 
he  did  not  dispute  that  the  circumstance 
of  the  reduction  proposed  being  small  in 
its  amount  did  not  make  it  as  a  matter  of 
principle  of  less  importance.  In  fact» 
they  bad  to  balance  the  20001.  a  year 
proposed  to  be  reduced,  against  the  ad« 
vantage  of  having  the  business  of  the  nary 
done  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  now 
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tiaosacted.  Od  this  point,  he  relied  for 
his  opinion  on  those  who  were  better  able 
to  form  it  than  himself;  and  certainly  no 
opinion  was  entitled  to  greater  attention 
than  that  of  his  gallant  friend  (sir  G. 
Cockbarn) ;  because,  if  there  was  a  man 
in  the  House  who  was  incapable  of  coming 
there  and  stating  on  bis  honour  and  his 
professional  knowledge,  an  assertion  he 
was  not  convinced  of,  it  was  his  gallant 
friend.  It  had  been  said,  that  as  the  vice- 
admiral  of  Scotland  had  been  omitted  in 
the  present  estimates,  it  had  been  expectecL 
that  the  two  junior  lords  of  the  Admiralt^ 
should  have  been  omitted  too.  Now,  the 
office  of  vice-admiral  had  been  always  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  sinecure;  and  had 
been  abolished  by  the  act  of  parliament  as 
alucrative  office,  afler  the  vested  interest  of 
the  earl  of  Cathcart  had  ceased.  Now,  as  the 
earlof  Cathcart  had  become  according  to  law 
entitled  to  a  pension  for  his  diplomatic  servi- 
ces, the  ministers  had  stipulated  with  him 
that  he  should  give  up  his  vested  rightin  the 
vice-admiralship.  This  shewed  that  where 
they  could,  his  majesty's  ministers  were 
most  anxious  to  pursue  economy.  Now  as 
to  the  Admiralty,  it  was  an  admitted  fact,' 
that  the  board  ought  to  have  the  faculty 
of  dividing  itself,  forming  one  board  in 
London  and  another  in  the  out-ports.  A  gal- 
lant member  had  felt  this  so  strongly  that 
he  would  only  vote  for  the  reduction  of 
one  lord.  The  question  was,  whether  the 
savings  that  might  be  made  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  a  board,  acting  promptly  on  so 
vast  an  expenditure,  would  not  be  of  much 
greater  consequence  than  this  reduction  of 
2000/.  a  year  I  He  went  along  with  the 
principle,  that  they  should  apply  to  the 
public  service  the  same  maxims  which  ap- 
plied to  private  concerns.  In  the  latter  post. 
It  was  necessary  to  provide  for  absence -or 
sickness,  and  the  rule  was  applicable  to 
the  former.  The  motion  therefore  looked 
like  economy  on  the  surface,  but  it  was 
not,  in  fact,  economy  at  the  bottom.  It 
would  render  the  possibility  of  the  exist* 
ence  of  two  boaras  at  the  same  time  un- 
certain; and,  at  all  events,  it  rendered 
them  inefficient  in  their  operation:  all  the 
energy  and  eflfect  derived  from  the  second 
board  would  be  destroyed.  He  hoped 
the  committee  would  give  him  credit  when 
he  said  that  he  could  have  no  motive  in 
resisting  the  motion  but  an  anxiety  to  do 
his  dutv  conscientiously  towards  the  pub- 
lic. Tne  topic  had  been  so  repeatedly 
agitated  that  it.  would .  have  been  a  great 
lelitf  to  ministers  could  they  have  con- 


curred with  the  hon.  baronet  and  hayere^ 
ceived  from  him  the  cordid  acknowledg- 
ment that  would  unquestionably  have  fol** 
lowed  their  acquiescence.  He  might  be 
permitted  to  add,  that  there  was  no  indi* 
vidual  from  whom  he  for  one  should  have 
accepted  it  with  more  satisfaction. — He 
now  came  to  the  second  point,  the  endea^ 
vour  by  this  proposition  to  reduce  the  un- 
due influence  of  the  Crown  in  this  House. 
He  begged  to  caution  the  House,  in  the 
first  place,  against  looking  at  thi«  question 
in  the  view  proposed  by  the  hon.  baronet. 
If  a  feeling  existed  in  any  quarter,  that 
the  influence  of  the  Crown  was  too  great- 
let  hon.  gentlemen  look  at  it  like  states- 
men<^]et  them  look  at  it  as  Mr.  Burke 
and  Mr.  Dunning  had  done^in  a  fair  and 
manly  way,  and  with  the  purpose  of  eflect* 
ing  an  intelligible  reform.  He  knew  that 
it  was  contended  out  of  doors,  by  those 
whose  habits  and  station  in  life  did  not 
enable  them  to  take  an  extensive  view  of 
the  question,  that  the  influence  was  too 
great;  if  it  were  meant  to  deprive  the 
Crown  of  the  influence  fairly  and  properly 
belonging  to  it,  the  balance  of  the  consti- 
tution was  destroyed.  Mr.  Burke  and 
Mr.  Dunning  had  both  been  of  this  opi- 
nion, and  had  i^vowed  it  in  their  projects 
of  reform.  The  statesmen  of  the  present 
day,  however,  seemed  to  think  otherwise. 
They  attributed  all  improper  views  to  the 
friends  of  ministers,  while  no  sinister  mo- 
tives were  allowed  to  actuate  either  them 
or  their  friends.  No  country  gentlemen, 
no  members  for  counties,  could  be  suppo- 
sed to  catch  any  unkind  or  unjust  feelings 
from  the  other  side  of  the  House,  or  be 
induced  to  believe  that  perfect  purity  and 
disinterestedness  were  to  be  found  only 
with  the  opponents  of  ministers,  while  sor- 
did and  base  views  impelled  all  who  voted 
with  the  servants  of  the  Crown.  He  never 
would  admit,  that  the  motives  of  indivi- 
duals on  the  ministerial  side  of  the  House 
should  be  interpreted  as  less  pure  than  the 
motives  which  swayed  the  gentlemen  op- 
posite. As  many  feelings  of  sordid  interest 
might  arise  from  the  desire  of  acquiring, 
from  the  eager  hope  of  attaining,  o^ial 
situations,  as  from  the  wish  to  keep  tftm 

Siear,  hear]— and  certainly,  looking;  at 
e^days  in  which  they  lived,  those  situa^ 
tions  could  not  be  considered  as  very  en* 
viable.  Therefore  the  tone  of  exultation 
in  which  the  hon.  member  for  Hertford- 
shire (sir  J.  Sebright)  had  expressed  him- 
self on  that  and  the  preceding  evening 
might  ha?e  been  spared.    He  would  pass 
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b]r  the  observattonsof  the  boo.  nember, 
because  be  did  not  tbiok  that  they  would 
prodeoe  any  effect  on  thellouae,  either 
directly  or  indirec^y.  He  most»  hovrever, 
protest  against  this  mode  of  reforming  the 
constkation  of  this  country  piece*meal. 
Had  they  been  fiurly  told  that  the  infloence 
of  the  Crown  in  parliament  was  excessive, 
the  ouestioD  could  have  been  met  on  a 
broad  principle ;  and  he  was  quite  sure, 
that  if  such  an  influence  were  pointed  out 
there  was  virtue  enough  in  that  House  to 
resist  it*  But  when  an  assertion  of  that 
kind  was  madoi  let  those  who  haaarded 
the  assertion  state  in  what  the  alleged  in- 
fluence consisted.  He  would  venture  to 
say,  that  at  no  period  in  the  history  of  the 
country  had  there  been  in  the  House  of 
Commons  so  few  servants  of  the  Crown ; 
and  he  would  add,  that  at  no  former  period 
was  the  popular  influence  so  great  within 
the  walls  of  parliament  If  gentlemen  ad« 
vised  the  abolition  of  particular  places,  on 
the  groond  of  rigid  econamy-*Jf  they  plead- 
ed the  necessity  of  retrenchment,  on  ac* 
count  of  the  situation  of  the  country**— they 
atated  facts  which  miffht  be  controverted. 
But  when  thev  came  forward  and  support- 
ed a  motion  live  the  present,  an  the  ground 
of  reducing  ihe  influence  of  the  Crown  in 
that  House,  the^  did  not  act  with  equal 
candour.  In  tairness  they  onglit  to  point 
out  what  the  influence  of  the  Crown  was 
—they  ought  to  trace  its  operation  to  that 
House ;  and,  whatever  appeared  to  be  be* 
yood  the  standard  whicfi  parliament  for- 
merly recognised,  that  they  might  bring 
forward  as  fit  to  be  reduced.  He  objected 
to  this  part  of  the  argument  on  which  the 
motion  was  founded,  on  the  same  grounds 
which  bad  led  him  to  oppose  the  propo* 
sition  of  the  noble  lord  (A.  Hamilton) 
lor  a  reform  of  the  Scotch  boroughs.  The 
noUe  lord  bad  stated,  when  he  brought 
forward  his  motion,  that  he  had  no  inten- 
tion  of  chsngiog  the  constitution  of  the 
Scotch  boroughs  in  a  political  sense ;  but 
when  they  came  to  examine  the  details  of 
the  question,  it  appeared  to  be  one  of  th^ 
main  objecta  which  the  noble  lord  had  in 
vimv.  It  was  this  indirect  mode  of  altering 
csAblished  institutions  that  was  likely  to 
afiect  the  constitution  itself.  He  might 
trust  to  the  good  sense  of  the  House,  if 
the  question  were  looked  at  openly  and 
fairly,  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  any  mis- 
cbievous  proposition ;  but  if  it  were  at- 
ia^ed  piece-'meal,  the  effect  must  be  to 
bring  the  constitution  into  contempt  and 
4iKndit;  and  pariimoeBt  would,  m  the 
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end,  cearo  to  view  it  with  that  degsae  of 
interest  and  anxiety  with  which,  bad  no. 
such  propositions  been  made^  they  would 
continue  to  regard  it.  Niothing  could  be 
more  embarrassing  to  him  than  the  vote 
he  was  called  on  to  give  that  night.  Nothing 
but  a  strong  sense  of  public  duty— a  s^se 
of  what  he  owed  to  his  own  situation,  and 
the  confidence  which  belonged  to  rectitude 
of  intention  could  induce  him  to  y^ote 
against  the  motion.  The  amount  was  not, 
he  knew,  to  be  despised ;  but  still  it  could 
^ot  be  considered  of  great  moment  to  the 
Country.  Even  in  the  times  in  which  they 
lived,  and  feeling  a  sincere  anxiety  to  sop^ 
port  every  reform  consistent  with  the  pub* 
lie  welfare,  he  could  not  agree  to  such  a 
motion.  He  could  not  assent  to  a  propo* 
sition  which  was  founded  on  a  supposed 
excess  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown  in 
that  House,  unless  such  an  influence  was 
proved  to  exist.  It  would  afford  a  prec^ 
dent  pregnant  with  danger,  and  therefore 
he  should  vote  against  it. 

Sir  J.  Sdm^ki  said,  there  was  nothing 
further  from  his  intention  than  to  impute 
a  sordid  feeling  to  the  noble  lord,  who 
was  the  last  man  in  the  country  to.  whom 
he  should  attribute  such  a  naotive.  He 
had  imputed  nothing  to  the  present  admi- 
nistration as  distinguished  from  any  other; 
but  he  had  observed,  that  every  adminis* 
tration  had  a  desire  to  keep  patronage  in 
its  bands.  If  a  question  were  brought 
directly  before  the  House,  whether  the 
present  ministry  should  be  removed  or  no^ 
there  was  no  man  who  would  more 
decidedly  vote  for  their  continuance  than 
himself. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  be 
had  understood  the  bon*  baronet  to  speak 
of  the  holders  of  office  as  giving  their 
votes  under  infiueoce. 

Sir  J.  SeifrigfU  said,  the  holders  of 
inferior  and  sinecure  places  were  natu* 
rally  under  influence,  though  he  did 
not  mean  to  apply  his  remarks  to  any 
individual. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  he 
could  not  accept  any  conpliaicnt  at  the 
expense  of  those  with  whom  he  acted 
[hearl]. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  contended,  that  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  eever  was  lower 
than  at  present ;  and  if  be  was  called  upeo 
to  vote  on  the  melioe  before  the  Houses 
on  that  principle,  he  should  vote  agaiaat 
it.  But  if  his  vote  was  to  be  a  declamr 
tion  of  his  opinion,  whether  the  bnsioeaa 
of  the  Admiralty  could  be  done  with  e  less 
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number  of  Lords  than  it  at  pretent  had, 
he  should  vote  for  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
l>arpuet.  He  believed  it  could  be  done 
with  a  lower  number,  and  the  circum- 
staneet  of  the  times  made  it  imperative 
on  him  to  vote  for  the  reduction  of  the 
public  establishments.  He  thought  the 
safety  of  the  country  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  reduction  of  the  Lords  of  the 
^Adtniralty,  and  ^jferefore  he  was  led  to 
give  his  vote  in  favour  of  retrenchment.  * 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  observed,  that  he 
had  no  personal  objection  to  the  gentle- 
men who  now  filled  the  situations  which 
at  was  the  object  of  his  motion  to  abolish, 
^e  was  actuated  solely  by  a  sense  of 
public  duty.  As  a  proof  that  the  busi- 
ness ^of  the  Admiralty  could  be  carried 
on  with  fewer  members,  during  the  war 
tw.o  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  were  at  sea, 
and  distinguished  themselves  greatly.  He 
was  much  sratified  at  the  support  which 
the  motion  had  received  from  the  gallant 
member  for  Glamorganshire.  After  fight- 
ing the  battles  of  his  country,  and  covering 
himself  with  the  glories  of  his  profession, 
it  was  most  pleasmg  to  find  him  in  that 
House  combating  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  country. 

The  Committee  divided :  for  sir  M.  W. 
Ridley's  Amendment,  182;  Against  it, 
128.  Majority  for  the  Reduction,  54. 
The  division  was  announced|  amidst  loud 
cheering. 
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If.  6^.  be  granted  for  tahries,  and  con- 
tingent expenses  in  the  Navy  Pay  Office, 
for  the  vear  1822/* 

Mr.  Hume  said,  it  was  quite  clear,  from 
the  documents  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
that  the  reductions  which  were  produced 
by  ministers,  were  no  reductions  whatso- 
ever,, with  reference  to  the  principle  which 
was  contended  for  in  the  last  session. 
The  House  would,  perhaps,  observe,  in 
the  first  part  of  the  estimates,  a  reduction 
of  7,620l. ;  but,  in  the  latter  part,  they 
would  find  superannuations  to  the  amount 
of  4,966/.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  any  oqe  salary. 
There  was  a  reduction  of  400/.  for  ata- 
tionery,  and  a  few  other  items,  which 
made  the  estimate  2,664/.  less  than  it  was 
the  preceding  year.  Now,  in  the  last 
session  he  had  been  extremely  anxious, 
that  the  Houte  should  consider  the  duties 
which  the  Navy-pav-office  bad  to  perform. 
On  that  occasion,  he  had  read  to  them  an 
extract  from  a  report  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee of  18I7.  In  that  re(>ort,  speaking 
of  the  regulation  of  the  Navy-pay-offlce, 
they  say«  **Your  committee  trust  that 
the  investigation  of  this  subject  will  lead 
to  the  adoption  of  some  more  simple  and 
effectual  mode,  being  fully  satbned  that 
any  mode  will  be  efectual  in  proportion 
to  Its  simplicity  and  facility  of  execution.'' 
They  went  on  to  say — **But  whatever 
system  of  examination  be  adopted,  your 
committee  trust  that  the  estimates  of  the 
next  year  will  exhibit  a  considerable 
diminution  in  the  charges  of  the  establish, 
ment  of  the  Navy  •pay-office.  The  duty 
ef  this  department  diners  but  little  from 
that  of  an  ordmary  banker ;  and  they  are, 
therefore,  perfectly  satisfied,  that  the  same 
number  of  persons,  by  which  a  sum  of 
22,000,000/.  was  received  and  paid  in 
1813,  cannot  be  necessary  for  the  receipt 
and  payment  of  6,000,000/.  in  1917." 
The  House  would  here  see,  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  establishment  was  recommended 
in  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  duty. 
The  House  would  recollect,  that,  by  the 
pay  acts,  no  money  was  kept  in  this  oQce. 
All  that  was  done  by  the  Navy-pay«office 
was,  to  receive  from  the  head  of  each  of 
the  other  offices  a  check,  specifying  the 
amount  of  money  every  individual  was  to 
receive  in  payment.  In  lieu  of  these 
checks  the  Navy-p^y-office  granted  others 
of  their  own,  which  were  presented  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  there  the  demand 
was  paid.  He  had  endeavoured  to  show 
last  session^  that  this  iaode  of  proceeding 
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by  check  was  unnecessary,  and  that  thd 
whole  duty  could  be  performed  by  half  a 
dozen  clerks  instead  of  five  times  that 
number.  And  here  he  wished  to  observe, 
that  he  had  heard,  through  the  medium 
of  the  public  papers,  of  a  Mr.  Tweedie, 
of  the  Navjr-pay-office,  who,  it  was  stated, 
had  left  this  country  while  in  possession 
of  a  large  sum  of  the  public  money— to 
the  amount  of  raanyflhousands.  Now» 
by  the  act  of  parliament,  if  the  duties  of 
that  office  #ere  properly  conducted,  no 
individual  could  at  any  one  time  be  m 
possession  of  such  a  sum ;  and  it  was  for 
those  connected  with  the  office  to  say  m 
what  mannefr  Mr.  Tweedie  was  enabled 
to  leave  the  country  possessed  of  public 
money  to  a  large  amount.— Officers  who 
were  of  no  use  were,  he  observed,  stlH 
continued.  There  was,  for  instance,  a 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  but  he  had  no  money 
to  keep  [a  laugh  J  for  it  was  all  lodged  in 
the  Bank.  For  many  years,  no  reduction 
had  taken  place  in  this  department ;  and^ 
indeed,  the  estimate  for  last  year  was 
greater  than  that  for  1819.  Instead  of 
any  reduction  being  made  in  the  present 
year,  commensurate  with  the  just  expect- 
ations of  the  country,  they  had,  in  fact, 
only  a  reduction  by  way  of  superannua- 
tion. .  Individuals  had  retired  on  pensions 
who  received  1,000/.  less  than  when  ac^ 
tively  employed;  but  no  saving  was 
effected  by  a  diminution  of  numbers.  He 
would  contend,  that  the  amount  of  ex- 
pense lessened  was  not  equivalent  to  what 
the  country  had  a  right  to  expect.— He 
would  now  take  the  opportunity  of  stating 
his  view  of  the  plan  or  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  stated,  that  it  was  intended  to 
impose  a  tax  on  individuals  in  office*-5 
per  cent  on  those  who  had  sloaall,  and  10 
per  cent  on  those  who  had  lai^  salaries. 
The  countiy  would  not  be  immediately 
benefitted  by  this  reduction ;  because  it 
appeared  that  the  puma  thus  levied  were 
to  be  thrown  into  a  fundi  and  he  stmposed 
a  new  office  would  be  created,  for  the 
purpose  of  superintending.  Some  favour* 
ed  individual  would  perhaps  be  employedt 
at  a  salary  of  800/.  or  1,000/.  a  year,  fbr 
his  labours  in  taking  care  of  the  fund. 
All  these  separate  funds  answered  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  producing 
intricacy  and  confusion  in  the  public  ac« 
counts.  He  should  submit  to  the  House, 
therefore,  that,  instead  of  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
for  forming  a  separate  fund,  they  would 
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make  $n  immediate  reduction  in  the 
•mouot  of  the  aalaries.  Let  the  salary  of 
every  individual^  for  instance,  who  now 
received  600/.  be  reduced,  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent  to  540/.»  and  the  plan  would 
be  simple  ^od  intelligible.  In  ISl^* 
individuals  who  had  1,000^.  a  year,  when 
wheat  was  100«.  were  subject  to  a  deduc- 
lion  of  10  per  cent  for  property  tax,  which 
left  them  a  clear  annual  income  of  900/. 
We  were  now  arrived  at  a  time  of  peace, 
when  wheat  wjbs  only  50t«  a  quarter,  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  professions 
of  economy  which  had  been  made  by 
ministersi  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
intended,  not  to  make  an^  reduction  of 
aalaries,  but  merely  to  bnne  them  back 
to  the  standard  of  1813.  This  was  nei- 
ther fair  to  the  country,  nor  conformable 
to  the  resolution  of  the  House,  and  their 
address  to  his  majesty,  which  pledged  the 
House  to  make  a  reduction  in  all  public 
salaries,  proportioned  to  the  diminished 
price  of  aJl  toe  commodities  of  life,  and 
the  altered  value  of  the  currency.  If  the 
present  salaries  were  reduced  at  the  rate 
of  26  per  cent,  they  would  still  be  much 
larger  than  they  were  in  1813.  This  was 
a  fair  and  intelligible  proposition,  and 
such  as  the  country  had  a  right  to  expect, 
after  the  pledge  given  by  the  House  in 
the  last  session.  He  admitted  that. some 
of  the  lower  salaries  would  not  admit  of 
this  reduction;  but  the  higher  salaries 
ought  to  be  reduced  in  that  proportion. 
He  saw  no  reason,  for  instance,  why  the 
treasurer  of  the  navy  might  not  perform 
all  the  duties  of  his  office  for  £.000/.  a 
year.  He  should  move,  therefore,  that 
the  sum  of  23,428/.  he  substituted  for 
51,304/.  and  he  implored  the  House,  that 
as  this  was  the  first  step  towards  effectual 
reduction,  they  would  adopt  an  amend- 
ment, of  which  the  object  was,  to.  reduce 
the  salaries  in  this  department,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  present  price  of  provisions, 
and  the  altered  state  of  the  currency. 

Mr.  RiMmon  was  surprised  at  the 
course  of  the  hon.  member's  argmnent, 
aot  having  forgotten  what  took  place  last 
year,  when  this  vote  was  proposed  to  the 
cMnroiitee*  On  that  occasion,  the  vote 
re^^ad  waB,in  amount,  7,000/.  or  8,000/. 
more  than  at  present,  and  the  hon.  mem- 
ber then  proposed  that  it  should  be  re- 
daced  to  toe  extent  o^  10,000/.,  quoting 
in  aupport  of  his  motion  the  opinion  of  the 
finance  committee  of  1817,  with  regard 
io  the  very  ordinary  nature  of  the  duties 
af  ibe  oftce.    It  was  true  that  the  com- 


mittee did  express  such  an  opinion,  but 
he  (Mr.  R.)  had  taken  pains  on  that 
occasion  io  shew,  that  such  were  the 
duties  ,of  the  Navy-pay-office  that  they 
could  not  by  possibility  be  performed  by 
a  banker.  The  treasurer  of  the  navy  had 
not  only  to  pay  the  bills  presented,  but 
to  decide  whether  they  ought  to  be  paid ; 
and  it  was  evident  that  this  in  a  service 
like  the  navy  involved  np  inconsiderable 
intricacy.  Now,  he  asked  the  House 
where  was  the  resemblanqe.between  those 
duties  and  the  duties  of  a  banker,  who 
had  merely  to  ascertain  that  the.  check 
presented  to  him  bore  the  signature  of  the 
party  entitled  to  order  payment? — The 
treasurer  of  the  navy  was  by  law  com- 
pelled to  discharge  functions  of  a  most 
responsible  nature.  He  might  be  brought 
before  a  court  of  law  for  refusing  to  pay 
an  individual  claim,  which,  if  established 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  threw  the 
whole  expense  of  the  court  upon  him. 
There  were,  besides,  many  other  duties 
attached  to  the  office,  closely  connected 
with  the  well-being  of  the  navy.  For 
the  last  thirty  years  the  whole  mode  of 
paying  the  navy,  mcluding  the  half-pay 
and  pensions,  had  been  totally  altered, 
and  pay  departments  existed  in  many 
outrports  and  distant  parts  in  eorres«> 
pondence  with  •  the  principal  office.  AU 
this  he  had  stated  last  year,  and  what  he 
considered  as  so  unintelligible  in  the  boa^ 
member's  conduct  was,  that  he  then  ad^- 
mitted,  that  after  that  candid  statement^ 
he  could  pot  feel  himself  justified  in  ^ 
pressing  his  amendment.  All  that  related 
to  the  inspection  of  seamen's  wills,  de- 
volved upon  his  (Mr.  R.'s)  office.  Last 
year  he  had  invited  the  hon.  member  to 
come  to  his  office,  and  he  had  pledged  him- 
self, to  convince  him  (which  was  no  easy 
matter),  that  the  business  could  not  be 
done  in  any  other  office.  He  now  re* 
pealed  that  invitation;  and  be  assured 
him  that  if  he  came,  he  would  spend  threa 
or  four  of  the  dullest  days  he  ever  spent|. 
within  the  walls  of  that  office.-  The 
manner  in  which  the  business  was  con** 
ducted,  gave  the  highest  satisfaction  to 
those  who  were  the  objects  of  its  peculiai^ 
care,  and  who  wpuld  cruelly  sufler,  if  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  member,  the 
whole  system  were  to  be  torn  down. — ^The 
hon.  eeotleman,  however,  said  there  was 
no  reduction.  But  the  fact  was,  thatthey  ^ 
had  abolished  tliree  distinct  biancbes  of 
the  department,  and  removed  14  or  15 
individuals.    Some  of  these  were  heads  of 
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officest  in  the  trust  of  money.  Now  he 
wtehed  to  know  if  that  was  nothing.  It 
WAS  with  the  greeteit  difficulty  the  busi- 
Dcss  could  be  done  now;  end  nothing 
but  a  desire  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  the 
resolution  of  last  session  would  have 
induced  him  to  go  so  far.  With  respect 
to  Mr.  Tweedioy  it  was  true  he  had  gone 
off  with  a  portion  of  the  public  money. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  said»  that^  no 
g  money  ought  to  have  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  cashiers.  But  there  was  a  great 
number  of  bills  to  be  paid  on  a  certain 
day;  some  to  a  very  trifling  amount, 
even  below  1/.  For  the  conveniency  of 
paying  those  4)1118,  a  certain  sum  must 
be  got  from  the  Bank.  Several  of  the 
bills  might  not  be  presented  for  payment 
that  day,  and  the  money  would  conse* 
quently  remain  in  the  custody  of  the 
cashiers.  It  was  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  person  alluded  to  had  succeeded  in 
carrying  off  money.  But  there  had  been 
a  surprisingly  smaH  loss  for  many  years. 
Since  1786,  400,000,000/L  had  been  paid 
in  this  office,  and  only  65»00(M.  had  been 
lost  during  the  whole  of  that  time  by  de- 
fault. Of  the  money  thus  lost  SO.OOO/. 
had  been  recovered.  Did  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman mean  to  say  that  a  cashier  ought 
to  be  deprived  of  all  emoluments  from  his 
office?  He  must  find  security  to  the 
amount  of  4,000^.  If  he  should  have  any 
property  of  his  owiii  which,  God  knew, 
was  not  often  the  case,  no  sale  could  take 
place  while  he  held  the  office.  If»,then, 
by  cutting  down  the  salary,  all  induce- 
ments for  undergoing  such  obligations 
were  taken  away,  they  would  destroy  all 
chance  of  the  duties  being  properly  per- 
formed, or  of  finding  proper  security. 
Some  of  those  persons  had  been  in  office 
SO,  40,  and  even  50  years.  Would  they 
now  take  their  bread  from  them  ?  He 
knew  not  what  the  feelings  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  might  be,  but  he  wished  to 
God  he  had  to  communicate  with  the 
individuals  whose  services  were  dispensed 
with  under  the  late  regulations.  He 
wished  he  was  obliged  to  hear  the  state* 
ments  which  many  of  them  had  made  to 
him  of  their  personal  situations;  then, 
perhaps,  he  might  feel«  in  its  full  extent, 
the  calamity  which  was  visited  upon 
numbers  of  mmilies.  With  respect  to  the 
ffuperanuuation  list,  the  first  name  that 
appeared  upon  it  was  that  of  Mr.  Fennel, 
who  had  served  49  years  in  active  em- 
ployment. Many  of  the  individuals  con- 
i:eroed    bad    large    families,    and   their 
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services  entitled  them  to  expiecf  a  grate- 
ful return  from  their  country.  He  could 
not  believe  that  the  people  of  England 
would  say  that  they  were  not  in  a  situation 
to  remunerate  their  deserving  and  worn- 
out  public  servants.  The  hon.  gentleman 
had  said,  that  the  treasurer  was  greatlj 
overpaid.  He  would  not  speak  of  the 
person  who  now  held  the  office  (himself) ; 
but,  with  respect  to  the  office  oe  would 
say  that  S,0(XM.  was  not  too  much.  lit 
the  first  place»  the  treasurer  had  received 
the  same  sum  for  150  years.  In  the 
second  place,  he  was,  on  account  of  hia 
pecuniary  responsibility,  placed  under 
great  difficulties.  Did  the  hon.  gentle* 
man  know,  that  the  treasurer  was  under 
a  constant  pecuniary  risk,  and  could  not 
make  a  title  to  any  part  of  his  property? 
He  could  tell  a  case,  m  which  it  had  come 
under  his  own  knowledee,  that  actual 
pecuniary  loss  had  been  incurred  in  con* 
sequence.  Many  years,  too,  after  be 
might  have  ceased  to  hold  the  office,  he 
might  not  obtain  a  quietust  and  could  not 
sell  an  acre  of  land,  or  malce  a  title  to  uny 
property.  To  extend,  then,  such  a  re^ 
duction  to  the  persons  to  whom  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  alluded,  would  be  roost 
cruel,  most  unjust,  and  most  unfair.*- If 
it  were  the  wish  of  the  House,  however, 
to  have  the  vote  diminished,  he  would  ten 
thousand  times  rather  they  would  take 
his  whole  salary,  than  encroach  upon 
those  of  the  persons  under  him,  who 
looked  up  to  nim  for  protection,  in  the 
possession  of  what  they  bad  so  hardly 
earned,  and  the  enjoyment  of  which  he 
hoped  would  always  be  secured  to  them. 

Mr.  EUice  rose,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
marking on  the  difficulty  or  the  situation 
in  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and 
others  were  placed  in  the  present  state  of 
the  law.  He  did  not  think,  by  any  means, 
that  the  salary  of  the  right  boo.  gentle* 
man  was  too  high.  For  his  own  part,  he 
would  not  accept  it  with  the  responsibility 
attached  to  it.  His  only  object  in  rising 
was,  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  that  particular  subject.  He  thought 
such  an  alteration  should  be  made  in  thia 
oppressive  law,  as  would  remove  from 
gentlemen  in  office  some  of  the  difficultiea 
they  were  now  burthened  with. 

Mr.  Bennet  was  ready  to  admit  that 
his  right  hon.  friend  must  feel  it  a  painful 
duty  to  suit  the  salaries  of  those  whom 
the  public  employed  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  times,  cut,  in  doing  this  daty^ 
his  right  hon.  friend  wouM|  nodeubit  re* 
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collect  the  hundreds  and  the  thousands 
whose  property  had  been  sotd  off  for  the 
pajrn>«nt  of  taxes.  Families  in  manufac- 
turing employments  paid  taxes  out  of 
their  Is.  a-week.  Persons  employed  in 
husbandry  paid  taxes  out  of  Si.  a*week. 
His  right  hon.  friend  ought  never  to  forget 
what  the  people  suffered  out  of  doors. 
He  was  not  pleased  with  25  per  cent,  or 
10  per  cent,  or  any  per  centage.  It  was 
the  duty  of  ministers  to  look  to  every 
office,  and  to  apply,  not  a  vague  and  gene- 
ral scale,  but  to  reduce  some  50  per  cent, 
and  some  not  at  all.  'Ministers  seemed 
to  feel  no  sympathy  for  the  subaltern  In 
office,  when  they  deprived  them  of  10  per 
cent  of  their  income  by  a  property  tax ; 
they  reserved  their  (^mmiseration  for 
the  time  when  provisions,  and  almost 
every  article  of  consumption,  had  dimi* 
nished  from  SO  to  40  per  cent.  With 
regard  to  the  office  oi  his  right  hon. 
friend,  the  committee  of  finance  of  1817, 
had  stated,  that  the  doty  of  his  right  hon. 
friend  difiered  little  from  that  of  ordinary 
bankers.  His  right  hon.  friend  defended 
the  rate  of  his  salary,  and  had  eiven  as  a 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  reduced,  that 
it  laid  him  under  great  pecuniary  penal- 
ties, and  imposed  great  restraints  on  the 
disposal  of  his  property.  He  (Mr.  B.) 
disapproved  of  these  restraints,  and 
would  gladly  allow  his  right  hon.  friend 
the  disposal  of  his  property,  provided  he 
would  accept  of  2,0002.  instead  of  S,000{. 
of  salary.  In  his  opinion,  all  the  high 
offices  of  state  were  too  well  paid.  He 
agreed  with  Dr.  Franklin,  that  the  En- 
glish government  ought  not  to  take  so 
much  from  the  people  in  order  to  fill  the 
pockets  of  placemen.  He  hoped,  there* 
fore,  that  a  general  reduction  would  take 
place  of  all  the  salai^ies  and  emoluments 
of  office,  beginning  with  that  of  the  king, 
and  extending  through  those  of  the  chief 
ministers  of  the  Crown  down  to  the  lowest 
agent  of  government. 
'  The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  defended 
the  plan  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer for  reducing  salaries.  When  it  was 
before  the  House,  it  would  be  found  that 
no  office  had  been  spared,  but  that  all 
had  been  revised,  and  most  put  on  a  new 
scale.  It  did  not  proceed  on  the  principle 
4>f  taking  25  per  cent,  10  per  cent,  or 
«ny  other  per  centage  on  salaries ;  but, 
afiiBr  a  laborious  investigation  of  each 
l>articular  office,  it  fixed  its  emoluments 
At  a  proper  scale. 
l<ord  Aliiorp  suggested  that,  as  the 
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plan  alluded  to  by  the  noble  lord  would 
be  brought  forward  on  Tuesday,  the  best 
way  would  be  to  postpone  the. farther 
consideration  of  this  subject  till  Wednes- 
day. He  would  therefore  move,  that  the 
chairman  do  report  progress  and  ask  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Mr.  Hume  concurred  in  the  motion  for 
adjournment.  The  retrenchment  pro«^ 
posed  by  ministers  could,  he  said,  neither 
relieve  the  pressing  distress,  nor  satisfy 
the  just  demands  of  the  country.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  spoken  of  the 
wounds  inflicted  on  his  feelings,  in  com- 
municating to  the  gentlenuB  in  his  office 
the  unwelcome  intelligenow  that  their 
services  would  no  longer  be  required,  or 
that  their  emoluments  were  to  be  reduced : 
but,  had  he  no  feeling  for  the  people  who 
paid  those  salaries,  and  suffered  more  se-' 
vere  privations  ?  He  did  not  yield  to  the 
right  (ion.  gentleman  in  his  sympathy  for 
reduced  public  servants  with  diminished 
incomes ;  but  his  sympathy  was  not  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  government  of- 
fices. He  felt  for  the  ruined  farmer,  the 
distressed  manufacturer,  the  people  bur* 
thened  with  taxes,  the  landlord  without 
rent,  and  the  labourer  without  wages. 
With  such  a  picture  of  the  public  misery 
before  them,  ministers  were  guilty  of  a 
dereliction  of  their  public  duty  if  they 
did  not  increase  the  means  of  relief  by  all 
the  retrenchments  in  their  power.  They 
ought  to  come  down  to  the  House  with  a 
proposition  to  reduce  the  civil  list  25  per 
cent.  He  had  heard  with  regret  in  ano« 
ther  place^  a  recommendation  to  country 
gentlemen  to  reduce  their  rents  as  the 
only  remedy  to  the  existing  evil.  But, 
when  they  reduced  their  renu,  were  place- 
men to  retain  their  salaries  at  their  full 
amount,  and  was  the  exorbitant  civil  list 
to  be  kept  up  i  The  honour  of  the  Crown 
did  not  require  the  costly  extravagance 
with  which  it  was  supported ;  and  from 
all  that  he  had  heard  of  the  heart  of  his 
toBjeBty,  he  was  convinced  that  he  would 
be  the  first  to.  propose  retrenchment-* 
that  he  would  be  the  first  to  order  a  re- 
duction in  the  trappings  of  the  royal  es- 
tablishments—that he  would  be  toe  first 
to  propose  a  curtailment  of  useless  splen* 
dor,  it  truth  were  allowed  to  reacn  his 
ear,  and  if  he  could  see  or  learn  the  ex- 
tent of  his  people's  sufferings.  He,  there* 
fore,  hoped  that  the  noble  marquis  would 
come  down  on  Tuesday  with  a  proposi- 
tion to  reduce  the  civU  list,  at  least  25 
per  cent,  and  all  govenmeDt  offices  fa 
proportion* 
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The  committee  divided  oskMd  Aldrarp't 
motion  of  adjournment.  Ayee  S7«  Noet 
107.  A  second  division  took  place  on 
Mr.  Buoe't  amendment ;  Ayes  S89  Noes 
99.  A  third  division  toolc  place  on  a 
motion  of  adjoornment ;  Ayes  2S»  Noes 
94^  On  the  motion  for  agreeing  to  the 
original  resolution,  tlie  oommiUee  again 
divided;  Ayes  9^,  Noes  21. 


Liit  of  the 

AUhorp,  lord 
Bury,  lord 
Bennet,  hon.  H.  G. 
Bemal,  R. 
Barrett,  S.  M^ 
ConeannoD,  LSeius 
Cresjpigny,  sir  W.  De 
Danes,  coU 
£Uice,R 
Hothouse^  J.  C* 


Minoritif. 

Hume,  J. 
James,  W. 
LushiDgtOD,  Dr. 
Moore,  P. 
Maberly,  J. 
Palmer,  F. 
Ricaido,  D. 
Roberts,  A.  W. 
Wood,  aldennaa 
WiUiaras,  W. 
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Monday^  March  i. 
IlCHIBTJIA  GAOt^PXTITIOK  ov  M&. 

Hunt.]  Mr.  Aldeneatt  Wood  said«  be 
bad  a  petitiosi  to  nresent  from  Mr*  H. 
Hunt,  confined  in  Iiobesler  gaol.  It  waa 
not  his  intention  to  advert  to  any  of  the 
facts  stated  m  the  report  of  the  commis* 
aioners  respecting  the  cruelties  practised 
upon  this  individuaU  He  would  confine 
himself  to  some  recent  cruelties  which 
Mr.  Hunt  said  bad  been  inflicted  upon 
him.  These  were  contained  in  a  letter 
which  he  had  reoeived  that  morning  from 
him.  The  hon.  alderman  here  read  seme 
extracts  from  Mr.  Hunt's  letter,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  a  fresh  instance  of 
persecution  had  oeeurred  by  order  ef  the 
ewr.  l!i^t0  Colston  and  another  of  the  visit* 
ing.  asagistrates.  They  discovei'ed  that 
idbere  was  a  small  door,  through  which 
Mr.  Hunt  had  aecem  to  a  small  yard,  to 
which  allusion  was  made  in  the  report. 
This  door  Mr.  Hardy,  the  gaderi  had 
aoffeead  to  remain  open ;  but  as  aeon  as 
ahe  madstrates  discovered  it,  they  ordered 
it  to  he  shut  op.  Mr.  Hnnt  farther 
atflted,  that  in  consecpiance  of  being  shot 
tip  every  night,  and  astng  candfe«*ligfas 
ftem  5  to  12  o'clock,  he  had  got  a  great 
jveakness  in  his  sight,  and  was  nearly 
blind  of  one  ey«w  A  short  time  back, 
Jus  osm  surgeon  mid  the  suigeon  of  the 
prtaan  had  io  perform  an  operation  on 
bis  eye.  He  wished  to  have  this  000^- 
•os^l^d^em  his  fiunily ;  but  it  somehow 
wacbad  their  eanSr  and  his  sen,  and  a 
fmm%  lady,  hiawas^  applied,  in  a  State 


of  distraction,  to  be  adasitted  while  that 
operatbn  was  performing.  They  were 
refused  admission,  and  Mr.  Hardy,  the 
gaoler,  observed,  that  even  if  Mr.  Hunt 
were  dying,  he  dared  not  admit  them^ 
without  the  consent  of  the  magistrates* 
After  this  operation,  he  had  been  ordered 
constantly  to  foment  his  eye  with  warm 
water.  Finding  that  he  should  frequent!/ 
want  assistance,  he  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  have  a  nurse ;  but  this  wu  refused^ 
unless  he  accepted  the  services  of  one  of 
the  female  convicts.  The  assistance  of 
bis  son  and  his  ward  were  also  denied 
him.  He  was  thus  locked  up  from  six 
in  the  e«miing  till  five  in  the  morning ; 
the  door  was  thsn  opened,  and  some  warm 
water  given,  and  it  waa  again  sbut»  till 
the  usual  time  of  opening,  when  his  sur* 
^eott  came  to  see  him ;  and,  during  this 
time,  he  continued  to  auSer  the  greateat 
pain.  Surely,  the  aentenoe  on  this  indir 
vidual  was  of  itself  severe  enough,  with* 
out  aggravating  it  by  such  cruelties.  He 
would  only  add,  that  all  the  statements 
which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Hunt 
had  turned  oet  to  be  correct.  Ha  was 
glad  to  learn  that  en  Saturday  last  an 
order  had  beoi  aent  down  by  the  high 
sheriff  of  the  county,  to  have  Mr.  Hunt 
treated  mith  more  lenitv  than  he  had  re* 
oeatlv  eaperienced.  He  trusted  this  be* 
nevolent  disposition  mi^  not  be  frus* 
trated,  as  that  of  a  former  high  sheriff  had 
been. 

Mr.  Dickinson  saidr  that  Mr.  Hunt 
would  now  be  placed  in  the  same  situaUon 
in  which  he  was  before  the  regulatioim 
oeranlained  of. 

Afr.  Bennei  deprecated  theorueltvof 
not  allowing  Mr.  Hunt  to  be  attended  by 
his  son  or  ward.  What  the  motive  waa 
far  such  conduct  he  could  not  tell;*  one 
of  the  visiting  magistratea  was  a  preacher 
of  the  gospel;  he  was  certain,  howeveft 
that  hia  conduct  was  not,  in  this  instance, 
conformable  with  its  preoepta.  The  prt'r 
sener  could  not  say,  m  the  emphatic  lan- 
guagtt  ef  aeriptSMie,  <<  I  waa  sick,  and  in 
prison,,  and  you  visited  me  not,*'  but  he 
might  say,  **  I  waa  sick,  and  in  prison^ 
aad  yon  persecuted  me." 

Mt.  HMtmse  expcetsed  a  hope  that 
the  attention  of  government  would  be 
turned  to  the  case  of  Mr«  Hnnt,  with  a 
view  to  his  removel  froB»  that  gaol  alto^ 
gather,  if  they  should  not  go  ^trlbea. 
When  Mr.  Hunt  was  senten^d,  it.  waa 
stated,  that  Uchester  gaol  was  chosen  es  a 
natter  o£  itvoor  to  Sir.  Hunt,    it  now 
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veemedi  however,  that  it  wm  bo  faYOur, 
and  be  trusted,  therefbre^  that  govem- 
Ment  would  ofd^r  bia  removal  to  eome 
other  prisoo.  Govermnent  alone  could 
effectually  aisilBt  hkoi  and  not  the  aagit- 
crates.' 

•  Mr.  Scarlett  said,  thet  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Hunt's  aenteDce,  Uehe«t«r  gaol  was 
considered  as  one  of  the  best  regulated  in 
the  kingdom.  H  bad  since  turned  out, 
certainly,  that  this  was  not  the  fact. 

Mr.  9Vynn  denied  that  there  was  any 
prerogative  in  the  Crown  to  transfer  a 
prisoner  nnder  sentence  from  one  gaol  to 
another.  It  would  be  a  most  dangerous 
precedent ;  for  if  it  were  done  in  mitiga- 
lioii,  it  might  aho  be  done  in  aggrava* 
eioiK 

'  Mr.  Dennutn  observed,  that  although 
there  was  no  prerogative  to  transfer  pri- 
aonera  under  sentence,  yet  it  had  been 
done  by  consent  in  many  cases. 
*  ^  Mr.  Loekhart  thought,  that  a  very  inni- 
dicious  mode  had  been  adopted  ra  this 
ease.  He  would  admft,  that  neither  the 
siieri A  nor  the  magiitrafes,  had  any  auth»- 
Hty  to  aggravate  the  sentence  of  a  prisen*- 
er;  but  no  inquiry  on  this  subject  had 
been  gone  into  by  tlie  Heose.  If  the 
petition  had  been  intrusted  to  his  care, 
BO  would  have  moved  thtft  It  be  referred 
to  a  committee ;  and  he  was  satisfied  that 
ifany  cause  of  complaint  was  proved  to 
exist,  the  House  would  not  suffer  it  to 
continue. 

Dr.  LushmgiOH  conceived^  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  inconvenience  *whieh  Mr. 
Hunt  had  suffered,  arose  out  of  a  mtscon- 
eeption  on  the  part  of  Uie  magistrates. 
Firom  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  it 
was  evident,  that  in  the  course  of  nine 
months  they  had  made  nine  distinct 
orders,  regarding  the  aMnner  in  irhich 
visiters  were  to  be  admitted  to  Mr.  Hunt. 
That  circumstance  was  of  itself  sufficient 
10  prove  that  they  had  been  in  doubt  as  to 
the  eonduct  which  they  ought  to  pursue 
towards  hhn;  and  being  so  in  doubt; 
they  unfortunately  resorted  to  a  mode  of 
remedying  their  doubts,  i^ieh  abselutely 
aggravate  the  disorders  theywere  called 
tipon  to  dieck.  By  availing  themselves 
m  a  sanction  contamed  in  an  act  of  paN 
Kament,  they  bed  bound  np  their  handSi 
snfd  l^ft  themselves  no  discretion  what- 
soever. Headverted  to  that  circumstance 
t6  remind  such  magistrates  as  tad  seats 
Itt  that  House,  that  they  ought  not  to  sob- 
mit  to  the  judges  a  senes  of  definite  rego- 
Htfona-  for  the  fotemal  management  of 


prisons,  wichovt  being  certain  that  no 
exceptions  would  arise  to  them.  It  never 
was  intended  by  the  legislature,  that  the 
judges  should  lay  down  a  system  of  prison 
discipline :  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
thing,  it  was  evident,  that  much  of  the 
discipline  in  every  prison,  must  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  magistrates.  He, 
therefore,  trusted,  that  the  magistrates 
would,  at  an  early  period,  place  befiwe 
the  judges  a  new  set  of  regulations,  to  do 
smray  with  the  inconvenience  arising  fipom 
the  present  set. 

Mr.  Alderman  Hejfgete  smd,  he  had 
read  the  report  of  tlie  commissioners  with 
the  deepest  r^ret,  and  tftought  Uiat  a 
case  haa  been  madlis  oot  by  evidence,  to 
induce  the  House  to  look  at  that  prison 
with  peoaKar  jealousy.  He  was  no  advo- 
cate ibr  Mr.  Hunt ;  but  he  was  entitled, 
like  every  EngKshmaii,  to  justice,  and  not 
to  be  visited  with  a  severer  punishment 
than  the  law  and  the  iudges  intended. 
'He  was  confident  it  covin  not  be  the  wish, 
either  of  the  goveroment  or  the  magis- 
trates, to  countenance  proceedings  like 
those  to  which  he  had  alladed ;  and  he 
trusted  means  woidd  be  taken  witbont 
delay  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their 
recurrence. 

Ordered  lo  He  on  the  table. 

Navif  Five  Pm  CnvTs  Bii.l«]  Mr. 
Gren/eil  wished  to  ask  the  <;hBncellor  of 
the  exchequer  a  question,  regarding  the 
remuneration  which  the  Bank  cf  England 
were  to  receive  for  managing  this  trans- 
action. Had  the  right  htm.  gentleman 
made  any  compact  with  the  Bank,  regard- 
ing that  remuneration?  If  ilie  Bank  were 
to  have  thesafmeTOorantoration  as  it  had 
formonaginffloanay  it  wauMbeeiftilletlto 
9001.  out  or  every  flnHien  whksk  paased^ 
through  its  hanw  When  fhey  recol- 
lected that  the  sum  of  money* »ow  to  be 
dealt  with)  was  somewhat  bmwo  than 
150,000,000/.,  they  would  see  that  any 
per  centage  would  afford  the  Bank  a  con- 
siderable profit. 

'  xBe  UntneeUo't  o/  Mo  JEsBtneottei^  MaUf 
Aat  no  agreemeat  had  ydt  been  medeoM 
to  the  rate  of  remuneration  the  Bank 
shoald  receive  fiw  itn  aOVhfM^  in  tte 
aocompliahment  of  the  pfbposed  phla. 
The  degree  of  tronbte  ii  nmM  have, 
acniit,  of  course,  depend*  opon  die  nmnber 
of  dissents :  the  question  of  remuneration 
must>  therefore,  be  left  open  to  fuiore 
considteratran.  He  ceriaiitty  thnoght  it 
bat  jtttt  and  eqmMdrie^  ^t  a  danfe 
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should  be  inaerted  lo  the  bill,  eDtitliog 
•that  corporation  to  some  compenftation 
for  their  trouble. 

Mr.  Gref^ell  agreed  in  the  last  proposi* 
tjoo  of  the  right  hon.  gent.,  but  it  was  fit 
to  take  a  little  into  yiew  the  great  profits 
the  Bank  derived  from  the  public.    For 
the  management  of  the  national  debt,  as 
it  was  called,  which  meant  only  the  pav- 
ment  of  the  half-yearly  dividends,  the 
Bank  received  270,000f.  a  year.    Inde- 
pendently of  this,  they  had  always  in 
hand  an  average  balance  of  four  millions 
of  the  public  money,  for  which  a  service 
.was  performed  so  very  inadequate  to  the 
Interest  of  this  money,  that  he  was  con- 
£dent  it  might  be  safely  performed  by 
private  bankers  for  10,000{.  a  year. 
.    Mr.  Hume  said,  that  during  the  whole 
war,  the  Bank  had  taken  a  great  deal  too 
much  out  of  the  public  purse,  and,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  country,  it  ought  to 
lend  its  aid  gratuitously.    The  Bank  of 
Ireland  charged  nothing  for  what  it  did, 
while  the  Bank  of  England  obtained  not 
less  than  340,000/.  a  year.    He  was  of 
opinion,  that  150,000/.  would  more  than 
remunerate  the  Bank  for  all  the  trouble 
to  which  it  was  put  for  the  service  of  the 
country. 

Tlie  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  on  the  bill, 
•  Mr.  GrenfeU  moved,  the  omission  for  the 
present,  of  the  clause  empowering  the  lords 
of  the  Treasury  to  remunerate  the  Bank. 
Some  terms  ought  first  to  be  made  with  the 
directors,  and  on  a  future  day  ^e  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  might  be  prepared 
to  state  them. 

•  The  Chancdlor  ^  the  Exchequer  saUl, 
that  the  circumstance  of  the  degree  of 
labour  bein^  as  yet  unasoertainable,  was, 
in  his  opinion,  a  reason  for  adopting  the 
dause,  subject  to  the  Juture  approMtion 
of  parliament. 

.  The  committee  divided :  For  retuning 
the  clause,  76.    Against  it  39. 

Armt  Estimates.]  The  House 
haying  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of 
supply,  to  which  the  Array  Estimates  were 
referred* 

•  Lord  Pabnersion  sudj  that  the  esti- 
mates which  he  had  now  to  bring  forward 
would  sbew»  that  in  the  army  very  consi- 
derable reductions  had  taken  place,  and 
very  considerable  savings  had  been  made. 
Tl^  reductions  amounted  in  men  to  12,804, 
and  the  savioff,  that  is  to  say,  the  total 
decrease  of  charge  in  1882,  amoimted  to 
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537349/.  13«.  U.     On  the  land  forces 
(exclusive  of  India)  a  reduction  liad  been 
made  of  499,817/.  12#.  6d.    There  were 
three  modes  of  reduction  which  bad  sug- 
gested themselves.    1st.  a  reduction  of 
regiments.    2dly,  A  reduction  of  men* 
3aly.  A  reduction  of  troops  or  companies 
in  each  regiment.    The  latter  expedient 
had  been  approved  of,   because  it  waa 
found  to  effect  a  greater  saving  in  point  of 
charge,  and  also  because  it  left  the  army 
more  effective  than  any  of  the  other  modes 
could  have  done,  and  it  did  not  interfere 
with  the  principle  of  rotation  as  applied  to 
regiments  abroad.    There  were  tipro  regi- 
ments of  cavalry  reduced  intirely ;   two 
troops  in  each  remaining  regiment,  and 
two  companies  in  each  regiment 'of  foot. 
In  the  staff  the  reduction  of  charge,  as 
compared    with    the   charge    of   1821, 
amounted    to    l%51\Ul^.6d.    In    the 
public  departments,    the    reduction    of 
charge  amounted  to  12,009/.  6^.  Sd.     The 
reduction  of  charges  for  medicines  9,284J. 
5#.  8</.     Volunteer  corps  9,153/.  6i.  8d; 
In  consequence  of  the  unsatisfactory  and 
very  disturbed  state  of  Ireland,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  increase  the  force  in 
that  country,  which  made  a  difference  in 
the  estimates  of  42,000/.    In  the  Royal 
Military  College,  the  saving  amounted  to 
3,233/.  6$.  9d.     In    the   army— pay  of 
general  officers,  the  increase  was  SS66L 
8<.  ]</•    In  the  full-pay  of  retired  officen^ 
15,234/.  I9s.  4c/.    In    the  half-pay  and 
military  allowances  51,640/.  19^.  2dL    lo 
the    foreign    half-pav,    the    reductions 
amounted  to  6,395/.  In  the  in-pensioneis 
of  Chelsea  and  Kilmainham  hospitals  to 
6,853/i  17<.  9(L   But  in  the  out^pensionm 
of  these  hospitals  there  was  an  mcrease  ia 
charge,  of  34,591 /.10f.7</.  That  increase 
was  greatly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
reduction  of  the  army,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  pensioners.    In   the    Royal 
Military  Asylum  there  was  a  reduction  of 
charge,  of 6,076/.  12f.  4J.  In  the  widowsf 
pension,  the  increase  amounted  to  d,283/» 
14f.  9d*     In  the  reduced  adjutants  of 
local  militia,    the    reduction  of  charge 
amounted  to  19,819/.  lOf.    In  superanau- 
ation  allowances,  the  increase  amounted 
to  3,761/.  17s.  M.    In  the  royal  veteran 
battalions  the  reduction  of  charge  amoiint« 
ed  to  67,144/.  7s.  6(L    The  total  amoont 
of  reductions  for  the  last  year  amounted 
to  537,849/.  ISs.  liL    It  was  fair  to  ob» 
serve,  that  that  reduction  had  been  madfr 
on  a  sum  of  3,500,000/.    AlUisions  had 
been  made  some  nights   since,    to  tber 
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fioanoe  committee  which  sat   m   1817. 
That  committee  established  the  charfre 
for  the  military  service  at    8,500,00&. 
The  total  charge  for  the  present  jear 
amounted  bnt  to  7,4d4,0(XV.,  including  a 
sum  of  40»000i{.  for  the  yeomanry  of  Ire* 
land.    If  that  force  had  not  been  called 
out,  of  course  there  would  have  been  ad- 
ditional reductions  to  the  amount  he  had 
stated.    There  was  an  arrangement  on 
foot  with  the  East  India  company,  by 
nhich  it  was  proposed,  that  the  com- 
pany should  pay  200,000^.  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  force  there.    If  that 
arrangement    should  be  completed,  the 
aiim  necessary  to  be  voted  would  amount 
to  96O,0O0L  less  than  the  amount  of  the 
estimates   last    year.     The   amount    of 
charge  for  the  present  year,  as  compared 
with  the  year  18  i7f  was  less  by  a  sum  of 
],200,0(XV. ;  and  the  total  ezpence  of  the 
army,  taking  into  consideration  the  extra- 
ordinary expenditure,  amounted  to  nearly 
a  million  less  than  the  estimate  of  the 
last  year.    The  noble  lord  concluded  by 
moving,  **  That  a  number  of  land  forces, 
not  exceeding  68,802  men,  (exclusive  of 
the  men  belonging  to  the  regiments  em- 

goyed  in  the  territorial  possessions  of  the 
ist  India  company )  commissioned  and 
non-commissioned  officers  included,  be 
maintained  for  the  service  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
from  the  25eh  Dec  1821,  to  the  24th 
Dec.  1822." 

Colonel  Davies  said,  he  was  prepared 
to  show,  that  the  proposed  reductions 
were  not  conducted  with  a  view  to  eco- 
nomy, and  that  if  instead  of  two  troops 
or  two  companies  from  each  regiment,  a 
eertain  number  of  entire  battalions  were 
reduced,  the  saving  to  the  country  be- 
yond what  was  now  proposed,  would  be 
111,000/.;  as  it  was  evident,  that  while 
the  same  number  of  men  were  reduced, 
Mwre  might  be  a  much  greater  reduction 
ef  the  officers,  who  formed  so  large  a  part 
ef  the  expense  of  a  regiment*  He  in- 
tended, therefore,  to  propose  a  reduction, 
in  addition  to  what  had  been  proposed,  of 
four  battsJions  of  infantry,  which  would 
iaerease  t^e  numbers  of  the  proposod  re- 
duotiottsfrem  12,000 odd,  to  15,000 men 
In  addition  te  the  staff  corps  and  the  wag- 
gon train,,  opf  which  he  should  come  to 
apeak  presently.  He  was  sensible  that  in 
proposing  so  small  a  reduction,  aSecthig 
toe  only  the  Infantry,  he  waa  making  a 
aacrifice  of  principle  to  expediency ;  for 
wily,  he  would  ttk|  Waa  tbe^  to  be  mam- 
VOL.  VI. 
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Uined  now  3,000  more  cavalry  than  in 
1792?    In  1792,  there  were  only  5,000 
cavalry;  there  were  now  8,800^  so  that 
making  the  largest  allowance,  there  might 
be  now  a  reduction  of  1,500  or  2,000  ca^ 
valry.     Much  had  been  said  of  the  in«- 
creaseofour  colonies,  as  calling  for  an 
increase  of  our  military  force ;  but  as  to 
the  cavalry,  there  was  no  pretence  for 
this  increase,  as  this  description  of  force 
was  never  employed  in  the  colonies.    In 
the^ear  1792,  the  estimates  were  proposed 
half-yearly;    and  so  far  from  its  being 
thought  by  Mr.  Pitt,  as  had  been  lately 
asserted,  that  the  establishments  of  1792 
were  on  too  reduced  a  scale,  the  estimates 
for  the  latter  half  of  that  year  reduced 
the  military  force  by  6,000  men.    The 
force  in    the    colonies    was   then    only 
18,200  men,  being  1,700  men  less  tbaA 
those  at  present  employed  in  the  coloniea 
which  we  had  then  possessed.  In  the  new 
colonies  an  enormous  force  was  maintained. 
In  Malta  there  wei^  2,000  men ;  in  the 
Ionian  islands  there    were   4,000  men* 
And  why  waa  this  force  necessary  ?    Be- 
cause, instead  Of  giving  the  people  a  good 
government^  we  had  driven  them  to  dea* 
peration  by  acts  of  oppression.    In  thd 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  we  had  2,000  men. 
Why,  it  might  be  asked,  had  we  no  colo« 
nial  militia?  But,  even  on  the  supposition 
that  we  could  have  no  militia,  the  garriaen 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  double 
what  wss  necessary.     In  the  island  of 
Ceylon  we  had  also  2,000  men ;  but  the^ 
we  had  8,600  colonial  troops.    Why  had 
we,  with  such  a  colonial  force,  so  large  a 
body  of  regular  troops  ?    It  was  true,  tbas 
one  of  the  regiments  in  Ceylon  was  at  the 
charge  of  the  East  India  company ;  but, 
as  that  regiment  was  as  much  as  was  ne<* 
cessarv,    it    was     unnecessary    thst    we 
should  be  at  any  charge  on  account  of 
that  island.     He' might,  therefore,  safely 
say,  that  the  establishments  were  too  large 
in  Ceylon,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
Ionian  islands,  and  in  Malta;  so    that 
there  was  ample  room  for  the  further 
reduction  which  he  had  proposed.    He 
had   said   nothing  of  the   West  India 
islands,  where  the  establishments  were 
too^lyge  b^  some  thousanda  of  men* 
These  estabilshmenta  were  defended  OH 
aocouat  of  the  change  created  by  the 
independence  of  South  Americai     That 
change,  however,  rather  conduced  to  the 
safety  ef  our  colonial  pasBossiens»  as  the 
South  Americana  would  form  a  counter- 
poise against  the  Norths  of  whom  they 
3  M 
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would  be  more  likely  to  feel  jealous  than 
of  this  country. — He  now  came  to  the 
waffgon  train,  which  was  set  down  in  the 
efitimatet  at  a  charge  of  6,295/.  ^  In  tlie 
whole  army  there  was,  in  time  of  peace, 
nothing  more  preposterous  and  unneces- 
sary than  this  corps.    When  the  troops 
were  in  active  service,  he  granted,  the 
corps  was  highly  useful  to  facilitate  the 
movement  of  the  army:    but  now  they 
were  scattered  about  the  kingdom,  and 
attached  solely  to  the  forge-carts.    This 
corps  was  only  military  in  name.     They 
were,  in  fact,  only  waggoners  attached  to 
the  army,  subject  indeed  to  martial  law 
but  not  to  discipline ;  so  that  while  there 
were  waggoners  in   the    country   there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  them. 
He  should  propose  to  reduce  this  corps. 
The  fitaff  cor|»,  too,  which  amounted  to 
S5S  men,  stood  at  a  charge  of  nearly 
d5,000/.,  whereas  the  ordinary  charge  for 
such  a  force  would  not  be  more  than 
11,000/.    As  to  this  force,  it  was  stated 
by  colonel  Brown,  that  it  was  useful  when 
extensive  field  works  were  carried  on,  and 
incases  of  emergency.    But  there  were 
now  neither  field  works  nor  emergencies. 
This  corps  was  as  numerous  now  as  in 
1810,  in  the  heat  of  the  war.    He  should 
propose  its  entire  reduction,  which  would 
be  a  saving  of  24,581/.    Another  subject 
was  one  which  he  felt  it  invidious  conti* 
nnally  to  recur  to— connected  as  he  was 
with  the  military   profession;    he  meant 
the  two  majors  who  were  now  attached  to 
each  regiment.    He  should  suggest,  how- 
ever, once  more,  that  the  second  major  of 
each  regiment  should  be  reduced,  on  this 
^ound^  that  they  had  not  been  appointed 
till  1796,  when  tney  were  so  appointed  on 
account  of  the  contingencies,  and  the  in« 
crease  of  numbers  from  1,000  to  1,200. 
Yet  now  the  numbers  were  reduced  to 
one^half,  and  contingencies  were  so  much 
less  frequent,  but  the  second  majors  re- 
mained.     By    their    reduction    35,000/. 
more  would  be  saved.    The  charge  for 
recruiting  was  also  one  on  which  great 
saving   might   be  effected.     The    total 
charge  was  58,782/.    The  nett  expense 
after  deduction  of  the  money  paid  for  dis- 
charges>  45,000/.   This  was  for  an  apify  of 
68,000  men,  while  in  1819  the  sum  paid 
was  about  40,000/.  on  an  army  of  80,000 
men:-  including  the  sum  paid    for  dis- 
charges, so  that  the  increase  of  charge 
was  18,000/.,  though  the  numbers  to  be 
reornited  for  were  reduced  from  80  to 
68|00a    This  was  a  sign  of  the  greatest 
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profusion  in  management.     There   was 
one  corps  in  which  the  recruiting  was 
managed  without  any  expence,    except 
that  of  bounties,  as  the  parties  reported 
immediately  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
regiment.     This   arrangement  might  be 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  whole  army. 
As  to  the  regiments  on  foreign  service, 
the  recruiting  officers  could  report  to  the 
commander  at  the  d^p6ts.      The  recruits 
too  were  twice  charged,  as  borne  on  their 
respective  regiments,  and  as  recruits  on 
their  way  to  the    regiments.      By    the 
change  he  proposed,  the  charge  of  35  su- 
perintending officers  would  cease.     The 
saving    in     this    department  might   be 
27,859/.    He  saw  a  charge  in  the  present 
estimates  for  wounded    officers.      Now^ 
though  he  should  be  the  last  to  object  to 
any    remuneration     to     officers     really 
wounded,  he  saw  no  probability  of  cases 
arising  in  the  present  year  to  call  for  the 
vote    in    question.     This    amounted    to 
1,200/.    He  now  called  attention  to  the 
riding  establishment  at  Pimlieo.    He  did 
not  believe  there  was  a  cavalry  ofiicer  in 
the  House,  who  would  stand  up  and  de* 
fend  thfs  establishment.    It  was,  in  fact,  a 
mere  job.     Whatever  the  advantage  of 
the  new  system  of  riding  taught  there 
might  be,  three  years  ago  all  regiments 
of  cavalry  had  large  detachments  there 
who    were    thoroughly    instructed,    and 
were  now  quite  competent  to  teach  their 
comrades.     If  any  thing  more  were  ne- 
cessary, one  competent  officer,  with  the 
title  of  riding-master  general,  to  visit  the 
regiments  would  be  quite  sufficient.    Thia 
would  be  a  saving  of  1,450/.    The  total 
reduction   he  should  propose  would  be 
176,415/.  under  the  following  heads: — 
Four  battalions  In  the  colonies  80,0001. 
staff  corps  24,581/. ;  waggon  train  6,295/. ; 
second  majors  of  every  regiment  of  cavalry 
and  infantry  85,000/. ;  recruiting  estab- 
lishments 27,889/. ;  riding  establishment 
at  Pimlieo  1,450/. ;  sum  charged  as  remu- 
neration for  officers  wounds,  as  we  are 
now  carrying  on   no  hostile  operations 
1 ,200/. ;  total  1 76,41 5/.    The  boo.  mem- 
ber called  strongly  on  the-House  to  sup- 
port him  in  his  proposed  reductions,  and 
not  to  listen  to  the  tales  of  impracttc^i- 
lity  which  they  would  hear  from  ministers: 
Last  year,  in  like  manner.  She  ministers 
had  told  them,  that  if  only  a  part  of  what 
they  had  since  done  in  the  way  of  reduc- 
tion were  done,  the  consequences  woiidd 
be  too  dreadful  to  be  contemplated.    The 
members  who  had  believed  these  aster- 
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tion8*had  been  exposed  to  the  just  re- 
proaches of  their  constituents.  He  agreed 
with  hon.  members  who  said,  that  the  re* 
duction  of  expenditure  should  precede 
the  reduction  of  taxatioo,  but  he  now 
called  on  them  to  support  the  work  of  re- 
trenchment, in  the  same  spirit  as  they 
had  done  in  the  case  of  the  t«ro  lords  of 
the  Admiralty;  as  he  trusted  they  had 
not  effected  that  reduction  as  a  c]ap-trap» 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  greater  and  more 
important  savings.  He  concluded  by 
moving  an  amendment  to  reduca  the  num- 
bers proposed  from  68,802  to  65,502  men. 
•  Lord  Palmerston  stated,  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  colonial  force,  even  now, 
was  only  1,678  men,  of  which  number 
588  came  under  the  head  of  New  South 
Wales ;  and  no  one  who  was  aware  of  the 
great  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
that  colony  since  1792  could  suppose  that 
an  increased  force  of  588  men  was  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  new  state  of  things. 
In  the  same  way,  it  must  at  once  be  per- 
ceived that  an  increase  of  force  was  ne- 
cessary in  the  American  colonies.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  change  of  circum- 
stances, the  number  of  men  in  the  colo- 
nies was,  on  the  whole,  less  than  in  1792. 
In  that  year,  the  force  abroad  was  17,793 
men;  at  present  it  was  estimated  at 
14>»965 :  being  a  reduction  of  nearly  S,000 
men.  The  total  amount  was  less  consi- 
derable than  in  1792,  and  where  the  num- 
ber appeared  greater,  the  circumstances 
sufficiently  accounted  for  the  increase. 
Now,  the  proposition  of  the  bon.  colonel 
was,  to  deduct  from  the  force  in  the  colo- 
nies 3,600  men.  The  hon.  colonel  had 
forgotten  what  had  been  already  done, 
and  what. he  and  his  friends  had  endea- 
voured to  effect  last  year.  Last  session 
they  proposed  to  reduce  our  military  es- 
tablishment 10,000  men.  Government 
had  in  the  interval  not  merely  made  re- 
ductions to  the  amount  of  10,000,  but  of 
12»800  men.  The  hon.  gentlemen  oppo- 
site had  thus  obtained  a  reduction  of 
2|800  men  more  than  they  demanded  last 
year;  and  still  they  were  dissatisfied. 
Then  came  the  hon.  colonel  and  proposed 
a  reduction  of  3,000  more.  The  appetite 
of  the.hon.  gentleman,  it  must  be  confes- 
sed! was  not  easily  gratified ;  for  he  not 
only  was  dissatisfied  with  the  reductions, 
bat  the  mode  in  which  they  were  effeeted. 
If,  however,  his  plan  had  been  followed, 
of  reducmg  by  regiments  rather  .than  by 
companies,  the  saving  would  have  been  at 
least  50^000/.  less.    Now  with  respect  to 


the  staff  corps,  the  hon.  gentleman  mir- 
calculated  the  expense,  ^  and  underrated 
the  utility  of  this  establishment.  The 
staff  establishment  formed  a  corps  of 
science,  a  corps  of  education — a  corps  not 
easily  formed  at  first,  and  with  difficulty 
restored  if  reduced.  The  body  of  officers 
consisted  of  men  who  had  made  the 
sciences  connected  with  their  profession 
their  study,  and  who  had  acquired  a 
knowledge  and  skill  which  could  not  al- 
ways be  found  upon,  an  emergency.  The 
men  of  this  corps  were  all  artificers,  who, 
though  not  like  the  officers,  scientific,  and 
highly  educated,  possessed  manual  skill 
and  practical  knowledge,  which  rendered 
them  extremely  useful  in  our  foreign  pos- 
sessions. They  were  almost  all  abroad, 
and  the  advantage  which  their  education 
gave  them  in  directing  works  which  could 
not  be  executed  by  the  natives,  might  be 
easily  calculated.  Now,  with  respect  to 
the  waggon-train,  he  could  not  allow  the 
justice  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  observa- 
tions. The  corps  was  small,  and  was  so 
necessary  to  the  cavalry,  that  they  could 
not  move  without  it.  The  hon.  gentleman 
had  observed,  that  though  useful  in  time 
of  war,  they  could  be  of  no  service  in 
time  of  peace.  To  that  he  would  reply, 
that  so  long  as  we  had  cavalry,  we  must 
have  some .  provision  for  their  moving 
conveniently  from  one  part  of  the*  island 
to  another ;  and  this  they  could  not  do 
without  having  a  train  like  that,  in  ques«- 
•tion.  It  was  reduced  now  to  a  mere 
nucleus f  on  which  to  form  an  effective 
corps  when  necessary.  The  continuance 
of  the  estabh'shment  of  second  majors  was 
disapproved  of  by  the  hon.  gentleman; 
but  he  had  miscalculated  the  saving  which 
their  reduction  would  occasion,  and  the 
source  of  hope  and  encouragement  which 
their  appointments  held  out  to  inferior 
officers.  The  saving  accruing  from  their 
reduction,  instead  of  being  35,000L,  as  he 
had  stated,  would  not  amount  to  more 
than  13,00(tf.,  if  allowance  were  made  for 
their  half-pay.  Considering  the  casusl- 
ties  which  might  occur  on  foreign  stations 
two  majors  did  not  seem  more  than,  were 
necessary  Cor  the  service  of  the  regiment ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  the  establishment  should 
be  maintained  as  a  reward  to  captains 
who  were  long  without  promotion,  if  the 
post  of  second  major  were  reduced,  a 
meritorious  class  of  mdividuals  would  feel 
acutely  the  disappointment  of  their  pro- 
fessional hopes.  The  hon.  gentleman's 
observation  with  regard  to  the  recruiting 
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service  adlmlted  of  an  cisy  reply.  Id  the 
tint  piece,  the  ■um  whicD  he  meotiooed 
M  paid  for  recruiting  aervice*  included 
ileiae  which  be  did  not  consider ;  namely* 
expenses  for  marching,  and  charges  for 
purchased  horses :  the  whole  amount  of 
the  expenses  which  properly  fell  under  the 
head  of  recnitting  did  not  exceed  9  or 
lO^OOCL;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the 
plan  of  recruiting  proposed  by  the  hon. 
gentleman  would  be  much  more  expen- 
sive and  less  eflective.  The  present  esta^ 
hlishment  was  cheaper  and  more  eiiectire 
thaii  any  that  had  been  propoaed  to  be 
aubsittttted.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  ex- 
pressed some  surprise  to  see  a  charge  for 
wounds  in  the  estimates ;  but  the  fact  was, 
oflicers  were  still  arriving  from  abroad, 
•ttd  advancing  claims  for  wounds  received 
during  the  war.  The  riding  establishment 
was  more  useful  and  less  expensive  than 
ihe  hon.  gentleman  would  aAow  it  to  be« 
80  long  as  we  had  oavalry  forces,  they 
orast  be  taught  to  ride ;  and  great  incon- 
veniences would  be  prevented  by  having 
•  uniform  system  for  the  whole  of  tliat 
part  of  the  army.  The  plan  proposed  by 
the  hon.  gentleman,  of  instructing  a  cer- 
tain numberof  officers,  who  rairiit carry  the 
knowledge  of  riding  to  the  dSerent  regi- 
ments, like  the  subordinate  instructors  in 
a  Lancasterian  establishment,  would  not 
answer  the  purpose.  The  expense,  so 
far  from  being  4,000/.,  would,  on  the 
reduced  scale,  not  amount  to  1,000/. 

Sir  //.  Vivian  was  of  opinion,  that  re- 
ductions in  the  army  had  been  carried  as 
lar  as  they  possibly  cbuld.  With  regard 
to  the  waggon  train  he  thought  it  desirable 
to  keep  it  up  as  a  skeleton ;  for  it  was 
well  known  to  be  very  inefficient  at  iu 
Um  establisfament,  and  it  was  seme  time 
before  it  was  brought  into  a  state  of  dis- 
cipline. As  to  the  riding  establishment, 
he  considered  it  of  vital  importance  that 
a  uniform  system  of  riding  should  be 
adopted  throughout  the  army.  He  could 
not  conclude  without  expressing  his  gnu 
titude  to  ministers  for  having  adopted  a 
suggestion  which  he  had  made  in  the  last 
aetsion,  for  placing  majors- general  of  the 
army  on  full  regimental  allowance  instead 
of  half-pay. 

Mr.  Hume  began  by  pointing  out  the 
curious  predicament  in  which  the  gallant 
officer  and  his  friends  stood,  who  last  year 
had  supported  ministers  in  condemning 
reduction,  and  this  year  declared  their 
satiaraction  that  such  reduction  had  taken 
place.    Wbat  was  the  reason  on  which 
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they  justiBad  this  change  i  It  had  ben 
said,  that  the  dimlmKion  of  force  In  the 
ddooies  iras  the  cause  which  admitted  of 
this  reduction.  But  what  was  the  fact? 
Why,  there  had  been  almost  no  diminn* 
tion  of  force  in  the  colonies  between  this 

J  ear  and  last,  and  yet  our  army  was  to 
e  reduced  from  81,000  to  68,000  men« 
Thus  inconsistent  were  the  reasons  which 
were  adduced  to  justify  an  adherence  to 
ministerial  projects.  The  diference  be« 
tween  the  number  of  troops  m  onr  colo* 
nies  last  year  and  this,  which  nmonnted 
only  to  a  few  hundred  men,  was  stated  aa 
a  ground  for  being  satis6ed  with  reduo- 
tioo  to  the  amount  of  12,S00^  The 
whole  of  the  saving  on  the  vote  before 
the  Houae  was  558,000^  The  noble  lor4 
had  accused  his  hon.  friends  of  being  too 
prone  to  discontent,  because  they  ool^ 
asked  a  reduction  of  10,000  men  last  vaar, 
and  ministers  had  reduced  12,900.  Now« 
the  noble  lord  should  have  done  him  (  Mr. 
H.)  the  justice  to  remember,  that  he  had 
made  a  motion  for  the  reduction  of 
20,000  men,  and  that  he  had  been  iadooed 
to  withdraw  it  only  by  the  persuasion  of 
his  hon.  friends,  who  thotigbt  that  a  mo* 
tion  for  10,000  was  more  likely  to  meet 
with  success.  He  had  formerly  gone  back 
to  1792,  as  a  period  of  comparison  \  and  he 
could  not  help  again  pressing  on  tlM  atten^ 
tion  of  the  conunittee  the  necessity  of 
following  the  example  then  Jefl  us*  At 
that  time,  our  militai^  force,  rank  and  file, 
was  86,si3S  men,  and  iodudiag  officers 
MfiOO.  Now,  what  was  the  reduced  vote 
of  this  year?— 68,000,  including  8,000 
officers.  We  had  then  36,000  rank  and 
file.  We  had  now  60,000.  The  marine 
eorpa  then  amounted  to  8,000.  Now  it 
amounted  to  M,000.  The  noble  roarqnia 
had  lately  stated  that  this  corps  was  em- 
ployed as  a  land  force,  and,  consequently, 
might  be  added  to  the  land  force  when 
comparing  the  numbers  of  the  army  at 
different  periods.  Here,  therefore,  there 
was  an  addition  to  our  army  of  7,000 
men  over  the  marine  corps  of  1792.  Tbis 
was  surely  too  much.  We  had  nine  or 
ten  regiments  locked  up  in  the  Ionian  is- 
lands, which,  with  a  better  government  of 
those  islands,  might  be  withdrawn.  We 
had  12,000  men  in  the  new  colonies,  a 
ffreat  portion  of  which  might  be  reduced. 
In  reckoning  our  military  force  at  home, 
the  militia,  the  constitutional  force  of  the 
country,  had  been  strangely  overlooked 
by  the  noble  lord.  That  force  amounted 
to  69,000  men,  and,  together  with  the 
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irohioteerst  ooii  the  ptibHc  between  500| 
and  SOOyOOCtf.  per  aDBua,  a  aum  cuScieni 
for  the  pay  of  tbe  rank  and  file  of  our 
army  in  J  792.  exdusiye  of  Ireland.  The 
miliiifly'the  voluateer  corpSy  the  marines, 
and  the  artillery,  were  aU  additions  to  our 
military  establishment,  and  ought  to 
enable  us  to  reduce  the  negular  force  in 
proportion.  These  species  of  force  were 
either  useful  or  they  were  not.  If  they 
were  of  use*  they  ought  to  haTe  been 
brought  into  the  noble  lord's  account ;  if 
they  were  not  of  uscy  the  sum  which  they 
now  coat  the  country  ought  to  be  saved. 
For  his  own  party  he  would  rather  pay  for 
these  constitutional  troops,  and  take 
means  to  render  them  effective,  in  prefer* 
ence  to  keeping  up  the  present  amount 
of  our  regular  military  force.  So  absurd 
and  defective  was  the  present  system,  w 
regarded  the  ntlitia,  that  instead  of  keep- 
ing Serjeants  to  instruct  the  troops,  he 
believed  one  half  of  the  money  ap- 
propriated for  maintaining  them  was 
spent  in  drums,  fifes,  and  music.  He 
would  ask  the  House,  what  necessity 
there  could  be  for  maintaining  a  greater 
number  of  regular  troops  now  than  la 
1792  ?  He  waa  not  aware  of  any  circum- 
stance which  required  an  increased  mill- 
tary  force,  except,  perhaps,  the  present 
situation  of  Ireland  {|hear!  from  lord 
Palmerston].  The  noble  lord  said 
^*  hear  T'  but  be  forgot  that  he  had  em- 
bodied  S»000  men  for  this  service.  The 
disturbances  in  Ireland,  were,  in  fact» 
nothing  more  than  riots.  These  were, 
indeed,  attended  with  bloodshed,  and 
with  many  melancholy  and  distressing 
circumstances;  but  they  had  not  that 
character  of  union  which  belonged  to*ao 
insurrection.  Taking  the  whole  of  our 
military  establishment,  he  could  show 
that  it  would  bear  a  reduction  of  20,000 
Dsen ;  and,  instead  of  the  small  and  in- 
efficient saving  about  to  1>e  effected  by 
ministers,  it  would  be  quite  consistent 
wi(h  e«rery  purpo9e  of  safety  to  make 
such  a  reduction  as  would  save  half  a 
million  of  money.  The  reduction  which 
he  meant  to  propose  would,  in  efiecti  pro- 
duce a  saving  to  that  amount.  The  noble 
lord  had  said,  that  it  would  not  be  coiw 
sistent  with  the  safety  of  the  colonies  to 
reduce  ihe  colonial  establishment;  but, 
•arely,  there  were  not  the  same  appre- 
hensions with  regard  to  that  of  the  house- 
bold--a  part  of  our  military  force  which 
was  the  most  expensive,  and  which  bad 
beeii'  greatly  avgnented  jince  179C*    Ai 


that  period,  the  whole  amaunl  of  tha 
horse  and  life  guards  was  7,500  while  last 
year  it  amounted  to  17,000.  The  House 
might  look  at  the  dil&rence  of  ihese 
amounts,  and  say  whether  there  was  not 
a  large  surplus  whidi  ^ould  be  disposed 
of  for  the  rehef  of  the  country  ?  The  life 
guards  in  1792  amounted  to  672;  this  year 
they  amounted  to  1032 ;  the  cavalry  io  1792 
were  4,876,  aow  they  were  5,9i6;  the 
horse  guards  and  other  psrts  of  the  estab- 
lishment were  2,909  in  1792,  and  now  thej 
amounted  to  5,104.  Why,  he  would  ask, 
should  there  be  a  larger  number  of  these 
troops  now  than  there  was  in  1792  ?  They 
were  not  efficient  to  the  defence  of  the 
colonies,  and  they  were  the  most  expen- 
sive troops  in  the  pay  of  government. 
One  life-guardsman  was  as  expensive  as 
two  soldiers,  and  a  common  cavalry-roen 
was  equal  in  expence  to  two-thirds 
of  a  life-guardsman.  Any  one  of  these 
cost  the  country  full  as  much  as  did 
one  of  those  junior  clerks  who  had 
been  paid  off,  although  the  slate  of  the 
accounts  showed  that  more  of  these  clerks 
had  been  discharged  than  was  perhaps 
consistent  with  tl^  regular  discbarge  of 
public  business.  Rather  than  have  dis- 
charged so  many  of  these,  would  it  not 
have  been  better  to  reduce  the  number  of 
life  and  horse  guards,  who  really  were  of 
no  use  but  to  attend  upon  tlie  sovereign  ? 
Of  such  troops  we  now  had  9,500,  i^ic;n 
6,000  would  be  fully  sufficient ;  for  it  was 
not  necessary  that  we  should  have  guards 
in  su<^  numbers  stationed  at  the  West 
India  docks,  the  gallery  in  Pall-mall,  the 
Opera-house,  and  the  British  mnseum ;  as 
if  it  arere  necessary  to  have  military  to 

Krotect  the  arts  and  sciences,  when  it 
ad  been  always  understood,  that  of  these 
a  military  force  was  the  enemy.  *  He 
thought  that  a  reduction  of  860  men 
might  be  effected  in  the  guards  alone. 
But  though  he  was  prepared  to  show,  that 
there  was  a  disposable  surplus  of  20,000 
men,  he  did  not  mean  to  propose  the  re- 
duction of  that  surplus.  He  would  leave 
a  disposable  surpliis  of  10,000  to  meet 
contingencies,  and  reduce  the  other 
10,000/.  He  would  now  advert  to  the 
staff,  which  was  in  fact  the  most  exr 
pensive  establishment  of  them  all,  and 
which,  if  diminished  in  tbe  same  ratio 
with  the  reduction  whiob  he  bad  suggest- 
ed in  the  numerical  amount  of  the  army, 
would  operate  a  very  extensive  saving,  if 
the  men  alone  were  estimated  at  the  rate 
ef  88»000{.  per  eveiy  thouanndi  then  tbe 
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reduction  of  IO9OOO  would  produce 
S30fi00l.f  and  the  reduction  of  the  sUff» 
in  the  same  proportion,  would  give  a  half 
more,  which  would  make  a  total  saving  to 
the  public  of  about  half  a  million ;  and 
this  too,  having  a  surplus  of  10,000  of  the 
line  above  the  number  in  1792,  indepen- 
dently of  militia,  yeomanry,  and  other 
corps,  which  could  be  rendered  efficient, 
if  necessary,  for  the  safety  of  the  country. 
He  could,  indeed,  see  no  harm  in  reducing 
the  establishment  of  the  line  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  1792.  In  the  colonies  there 
was  a  great  increase ;  and  yet,  making 
allowance  for  the  Ionian  islands,  the  num- 
ber of  troops  left  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  the  colonies  than  in 
1792. — He  would  trouble  the  House  with 
one  observation  relative  to  the  mode  in 
which  ministers  proposed  to  effect  their 
reductions  of  the  army.  There  were  three 
ways  by  which  this  might  be  done — the 
reuuption  of  corps,  the  reduction  of  com- 
panies, and  the  reduction  of  men  in  each; 
and  he  might  refer  to  the  statement  of  the 
finance  committee  to  show  that  the  re- 
duction proposed  by  minittters  was  not 
the  one  which,  even  in  its  opinion,  would 
be  the  most  beneficial.  Previous  to  1792, 
there  was  no  uniform  system  of  discipline: 
every  regiment  then  following  its  own; 
80  that  though  they  were  efficient  enough 
as  separate  corps,  they  could  not  act 
together,  and  therefore  were  unservice- 
able as  an  army.  Now,  however,  since 
the  introduction  of  an  uniformity  of  disci- 
pline, they  could  act  in  larger  masses,  and 
thus  far,  the  new  organization  was  better 
than  the  old.  Even  then,  however^  the 
number  of  corps  had  been  reduced ;  and 
surely  there  could  be  no  good  objection 
to  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  corps 
DOW.  Ministers,  then,  would  do  little 
service  to  the  country  by  a  simple  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  men,  if  they  did  not 
put  the  reduced  army  in  a  state  more  con- 
eistent  with  the  necessities  of  the  country. 
If  they  were  to  reduce  the  staffs,  and  other 
establishments,  there  would  be  a  saving 
of  71,000/.  in  every  B,000  men.  Hence, 
although  the  same  numerical  establishment 
of  men  was  kept  up,  as  much  would  be 
gained  by  this  reduction  of  the  number  of 
corps  as  would  compensate  for  the  addi- 
tional pay  which  had  been  granted  since 
1792.  He  was  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile 
the  reduction  of  the  corps  to  550  men, 
with  the  pretended  reduction  of  the  ex- 
pBJ^ce ;  for  if  they  had  made  the  numeri- 
cal reduction  which  he  proposed^  and 
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kept  the  corps  at  8,000»  they  wonldbore 
effected  a  saving  of  upwards  of  500,000l. 
Now,  why  should  they  have  reduced  the 
corps  to  550,  when,  by  the  other  mode, 
there  would  have  been  a  clear  saving  in 
the  staff  to  the  amount  of  200,000/.  ? 
The  mode  of  reduction  was,  therefore* 
extravagant.    They  talked  of  keeping  up 
skeleton  regiments ;  but  of  what  use  were 
skeleton  regiments  for  the  performance  of 
^gimental  duty  ?    Ministers  might  say  it 
was  difficult  to  make  any  reduction  in  the 
number  of  regiments ;  but,  in  his  opinion, 
nothing  would  conduce  more  to  th6  effi- 
ciency of  the  army.    I'he  plan  proposed 
by  ministers  was,  therefore,  the  most  ex- 
tensive, and  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
expensive.    This  reduction  was  objection- 
able both  in  its  extent  and  in  its  mode : 
in  neither  the  one  respect  nor  the  other 
was  it  the  best  for  the  country.    If  they 
were  to  do  any  good  at  all— if  they  were 
not  to  mock  the  country  in  the  midst  of 
its  distress— then  they  ought  to  reduce, 
not  the  number  of  men  merely,  but  the 
number  of  corps.    The  duke  of  York  had 
reduced  the  number  of  regiments  from 
1 10  to  94t.    He  had  done  this  in  1796, 
when  the  country  was  involved  in  war. 
It  had  been  found    advantageous  even 
then ;   and  could  it  fail  to  be  productive 
of  advantage  now  ?     The  present  estab« 
lishment  was  too  large ;  and  the  proposal 
of  ministers  was  not  what  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  demanded.     They 
could  easily  dispense  with  10,000  of  the 
present  army,  and  so  re-model  the  re-^ 
mainder  as  to  produce  a  saving  upon  the 
whole  of  half  a  million  a  year.    He  would 
mention  one  particular  instance  :^-there 
was  no  necessity  for  our  keeping  up  5,000 
men  in  Canada,  when  the  Americans  were 
diminishing    their    establishment.     Con» 
sidering  the  ease  with  which  the  reduction 
that  he  proposed  could  be  effected,  and 
still  more  the  circumstances  of  the  coum- 
try,  he  could  not  see  how  the  House 
could  refuse  him  its  support.  They  would 
bear  in  mind,  that  every  1,000  men  re- 
duced was  a  saving  of  33,000/.  besides  the 
half  of  that  sum  more  for  contingencies. 
The  hon.  member  concluded  by  moving, 
that  the  reduction  instead  of  being  only 
5,000  men  should  be  10,000. 

Colonel  Wood  understood  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman to  have  said,  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  sums  voted  for  the  staff  was 
laid  out  on  bands  of  music,  instead  of 
being  expended. in  drilling  Uie  reeruita. 
All  be  could  aayto  this  was,  that  strict 
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orders  had  been  given  that  the  masicians 
attached  to  a  corps  should  be  restricted 
to  one  drummer  to  two  companies.  The 
band  was  the  most  difficult  part  of  a  regi- 
ment to  keep  in  order,  and  there  was  no 
disposition  to  have  an  unnecessary  number 
of  musicians.  The  hon.  gentleman  had 
spoken  of  ibe  disorders  in  Ireland  as  if 
they  amounted  merely  to  a  little  riot. 
He  could  only  say,  that'he  should  be  very 
sorry  to  witness  such  riots  in  the  country 
in  which  he  lived.  In  this  instance  the 
hon.  gentleman  bad  taken  a  view  of  the 
subject  very  different  from  that  taken  of 
it  by  his  friends  near  him,  who  had 
thought  it  desirable  that  martial  law 
should  be  proclaimed  in  Ireland,  which 
would  not  nave  been  recommended,  to 
put  down  a  little  riot.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man had  stated  the  duke  of  York  to  have 
reduced  110  regiments  to  94>,  in  1796: 
but  that  ver^  circumstance  arose  out  of 
the  inconveniences  previously  experienced 
from. the  reductions  having  been  made  on 
that  principle  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
seemed  disposed  to  prefer.  New  corps 
had  been  raised  early  in  the  war;  and 
these,  when  brought  into  the  field  had 
been  found  inefficient. 

Sir  «7.  Newport  said,  he  would  not  have 
risen-  upon  this  question,  but  for  remarks 
which  had  been  made  respecting  the  state 
of  Ireland,  in  which  he  could  not  concur. 
His  earliest  wish  had  been  to  get  an 
examination  instituted  into  the  state  of 
Ireland,  and  a  remedy  applied  to  the  evils 
which  distracted  that  country.  But  there 
was  a  limit  to  investigation  as  to  other 
things,  and  Ireland  was  in  that  state  when 
investigation  could  not  be  instituted,  and 
when,  not  riot,  but  insurrection,  required 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  It  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  regard  as  a  riot  what 
was  open  insurrection,  and  a  defiance  of 
all  law  and  authority.  The  government 
of  Iceland  had  been  most  scandalously 
deceived  by  men  who  ought  to  have  had 
correct  inrormation.  He  alluded  to  the 
information .  given  respecting  Belfast  and 
Mountrath.  Most  dreadful  outrages  and 
horrid  assassinations  had  been  committed. 
A  Roman  catholic  clergyman  had  been 
attacked,  because  he  had  from  the  altar 
recommended  peace  and  good  order. 
Could  he  doubt  that  this  was  a  state  re- 
quiring additional  military  force?  He 
trusted  that  these  dreadful  disorders 
would  pass  awajT,  but  it  would  be  by  the 
vigovous  execution  of  the  law  in  putting 
down  violence.     It  would  be  imperious 


afterwards  to  look  into  the  causes  of  the 
disturbances.  He  never  would  concur  in 
thinking  that  they  ought  not  to  be  looked 
into  and  probed  to  the  bottom.  But 
while  insurrection  prevailed,  he  hoped  no 
hon.  member  would  seem  for  a  moment  to 
express  any  terms  of  mitigation.  Having 
always  been  the  advocate  of  peace  and 
examination,  he  was  now  obliged  to  say- 
that  tranquillity  must  be  first  restored; 
and  then  he  would  urge  a  thorough,  com- 
plete, and  radical  investigation  of  the 
evils  of  which  Ireland  complained,  with  a 
view  to  the  application  of  a  full,  safe,  and 
adequate  remedy  for  .them. 

General  Gascoyne  said,  he  would  cer- 
tainly vote  against  the  proposed  redaction. 
Honourable  members  talked  of  the  state 
in  which  our  army  had  stood  previous  to 
the  late  war ;  but,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  very  heavy  objections  bad  been  taken 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  that  war,  to  the 
condition  now  so  lauded.  The  very  small 
force  which  England  brought  into  the 
field  had  been  a  source  of  astonishment 
and  of  displeasure  to  her  allies.  He 
(gen.  G.)  being  on  service  in  one  of  tho 
brigades  sent  out  upon  that  occasion,  the 
brigade  was  so  weak,  that  an  Austrian' 
general  actually  took  it  for  a  battalion^ 
and  asked  whether  all  the  British  batta- 
lions were  of  equal  force.  The  gallant 
member  contended  for  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  such  a  force  as  should  iiave 
an  eye  to  the  northern  as  well  as  to  the 
southern  parts  of  that  country;  and  con- 
cluded by  declarmg,  that  the  seeds  of  war 
existed  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  that 
appearances  were  such  as  to  justify  mea- 
sures of  precaution.  The  hon.  member 
for  Aberdeen  went  on,  taken  up  wholly - 
by  his  figures  and  marking  out  reduction 
here  and  there  in  the  army,  'without  being 

f possessed  of  the  smallest  military  know- 
edge  himself,  but  denying  that  an  officer 
comd  know  any  thing  at  all  of  the  matter. 
He  would  tell  that  hon.  gentleman,  what- 
ever his  profession  might  be,  whether  it 
was  in.  the  way  jtf*  slaughtering  or  of  heal- 
ing, that  in  thflfenstance  his  calculations 
were  far  from  being  correct. 

Mr.  Wilmot  said,  he  felt  himself  bound,- 
in  the  outset  of  his  speechi  to  protest 
against  the  expediency  of  any  farther 
military  reduction.  Before,  however,  he 
stated  the  reasons  of  his  dissent  from  such 
a  measurei  he  would  make  a  few  observa- 
tions upon  what  had  fallen  firom  the  hon. 
member  for  Aberdeen.  With  regard  to 
the  redaction  already  effected  in  the  colo- 
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mMi  the  lion,  itteinbtr  bad  ttaCed  it  ai 
DOt  exeedi ng  400  men.    If  tht  hon.  mem- 
ber  meant  to  persist  id  that  aisertion,  be 
(Mr.  W.)  could  satisfy  the  House  that 
a  more   monstious  assertion  bad  never 
been     put    forth ;    for    the     reduction 
actual!  J  effected  in  the  colonies  amounted 
to  4«535   men«       Upon    the   estimates 
of  the  present   year,   article   **  Stations 
abroadi  India  excepted,"  the  numerical 
force,  officers  and  non<*dommtssioned  offi- 
cers included,  stood  at  87,943.    The  very 
same  article,  in  the  estimates  of  last  year, 
ga?e>   as^  the  number  of  men,  3£,467. 
Noir,   this  reduction,  the  hon.  member 
caUed,  a  reduction  not  exceeding  400  men. 
The  very  items,  however,  of  the  alteration 
shonld  be  staled  to  the  House.    In  the 
old  Leeward  islands  there  had  been  a 
redaction  of  370 ;  in  Jamaica  and  Hon- 
duras, 513;  in  North  America,  inclading 
Canada    and    the    Bermudas,    863;    at 
Gibraltar,   884;    in  the    new   Leeward 
islands,  SOB;  at  the  Cape,  228;  at  the 
Mauritius,   192;    at  St.  Helena,  1,492; 
and  at  Ceylon,   1,034;    in  New  Sooth 
Wal^  there  was  an  increase  of  153 ;   in 
Africa  30;  and  in  Malta  and  the  Ionian 
islands  625 :  but  the  saving,  he  repeated, 
iipon  the  whole  alterations  amounted  to 
4ifSO0  men.     So   much,  then,   for   the 
question  of  reduction  effected ;  and  now 
Ci^  the    question   of  farther   reduction. 

gropoi^.  If  the  hon.  and  gallant  mem- 
er  who  had  alluded  to  the  state  of  the 
Cape  would  look  to  the  character  of  the 
population  of  that  settlement,  and  to  the 
oalive  of  die  predatoty  hordes  by  which 
it  was  surrounded,  he  would  scarcely 
thirtk  the  number  of  troops  at  present 
maiolained  too  greats  With  reepect  to 
Ceylon^  oonsidering  the  immense  area  of 
that  ciountry,  its  recent  subjugation,  and 
the  reduction  already  eiFecte<t,  both  of 
regular  and  local  force,  it  was  impossible 
to  think  of  farther  alteration  without  en- 
dangering the  security  of  eur  possession. 
The  increase  of  force  in  Malta  and  the 
Idnian  islands  had  been^soribed  to  the 
operation  of  a  certain  jRirse  of  policy. 
As  the  time  would  come,  and  at  no  very 
4isl8ttt  period,  when  that  subieot  would 
be  fttHy  invMigaled,  it  would  not  be 
proper  for  him  to  introduce  it  upon  the 

E resent  ooeasion ;  thus  much,  however, 
e  W4>iild  say,  that  there  was  no  subject  ojk 
which  the  public  had  been  more  exten-^ 
ajvely  atid  systematica!!}^  deluded.  Con- 
finirtg  bimseir,.  however^  to  the  colonies, 
simpiyf  lie  hM  shsiwD  the  House  that  the* 


of  the  hon.  member  for  Aber« 
deen  were  upon  a  wrong  principle;  and 
he  defied  that  hon.  member  to  contradict 
his  statement  When  it  was  seen  that  the 
old  colonies  were  even  at'  a  lower  estab- 
lishment than  in  the  beginning  of  1792, 
he  did  trust  that  the  House  would  reject, 
and  with  disdain,  (he  proposition  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Aberdeen.  He  did 
confess  that  he  felt  annoyed  when  the 
government  was  accused  of  having  insuU 
ted  the  country  by  its  offers  of  reduction* 
Mr.  Burke  had  said,  that  the  age  of  chi- 
valry was  past,  and  that  of  calculators  had 
succeeded  it.  He  really  thought  that 
the  hon.  member  in  his  love  for  calcula- 
tion, forgot  sometimes  the  true  Interesta 
of  the  country.  He  could  not  think  it  poa^ 
sible  that  that  hon.  member  could  wish 
that  En)<land  should  forfeit  her  rank 
among  the  nations  of  £urope,  and  that 
by  reducing  her  power  of  resistance  she 
ithould  invite  acts  of  aggression.  He 
could  not  believe  that  the  hon.  member 
had  lost  sight  of  the  maxim— >St  o»  paeem 
para  beUum;  but  whatever  might  be  the 
opinion  of  the  hon.  member  on  that  pomtt 
he  (Mr.  W.)  entreated  of  that  House  to 
consult  petty  savings  less  than  the  real 
and  prospective  advantage  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  BermH  thought,  tliat  before  the 
House  resolved  to  keep  up  so  large  a 
military  establishnoent  as  that  which  wae 
proposed,  they  should  consider  whether 
the  country  was  able  to  pay  its  creditors* 
If  the  public  interests  were  more  imp^« 
nous  than  the  payment  of  the  debt,  then 
that  ought  to  give  way ;  but  he  did  not 
see  how,  under  existing  circumstances, 
an  army  of  so  large  an  amount  was  a 
matter  of  imperious  necessity.  He  fully 
concurred  in  all  that  had  been  said,  as  to 
the  present  state  of  Ireland ;  but  he  coald 
not  forget  that  the  wretched  condition  of 
that  couatry  was  the  effect  of  the  mal-' 
administration  of  the  gentlemen  who  9At 
opposite  to  him.  Ireland  hod  enjoved 
the  full  benefit  of  coercion  ;  she  had  had 
insurrection  acts,  martial  law,  and  fresh 
troops  in  abundance;  but  nothing  to  iid- 

?rove,  to  relieve,  or  to  traaquilhae  her. 
'he  state  of  Ireland  brought  to  bia  mind 
every  thing  connected  with  abuse  aaA 
bad  government.  The  hon.  member  in^ 
sisted  that  a  redaction  of  10,000  men  wae 
safe  and  easy.  Tlie  cavalry  and  the 
guards  could  affbrd  to  lose  2,000.  Of 
i7>000  men  in  India,  3,000  might  be  re-* 
duced :  5,000  mijaht  be  taken  at  once 
from  the  force  or  England.    He  adnait^- 
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ted  the  preseat  exigency,  of  Ireland,  and 
therefore  it  was,  that  he  confined  his  vote 
to  the  reduction  of  10,000  men.  But  for 
that  circumstance,  he  should  have  insisted 
upon  taking  off  20,000. 

Captain  0* Grady  disapproved  of  the 
mode  in  which  economy  had  been  carried 
into  execution,  with  regard  to  the  army 
in  Ireland,  and  instanced  tlie  case  of  two 
regiments  which  were  disbanded  in  Lime- 
rick, at  the  very  time  when  rebellion  was 
exhibited  in  the  most  unequivocal  form. 
|Ie  regretted  to  observe  also,  that  a 
military  system  was  now  acted  on  by  the 
insurgents.  The  insurrection  in  Ireland 
could  not  be  put  down  without  force: 
and,  therefore,  though  there  many  griev- 
ances in  that  country  which  ought  to  be 
redressed  as  soon  as  possible,  the  military 
force  ought  not  to  be  too  hastily  reduced. 
He  agreed  that  considerable  reductions 
might  be  made  in  the  civil  departments, 
and  the  retired  allowances. 

Mr.  Warre  thought,  that  under  all  the 
circumstances,  the  reduction  of  10,000 
men  which  took  place  last  year  was  suffi- 
cient ;  but  in  differing  in  opinion  with  his 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  Aberdeen,  he 
felt  nothing  like  **  disdain/'  and  thought 
that  expression  mifht  have  been  spared 
on  the  Qthe.r  side  of  the  House. 

Lord  AUhorp  agreed  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Shrewsbury  that  10,000  men 
might  be  reduced,  with  perfect  safety  to 
the  country. 

Mr.  Calcrqft  said,  that  the  reduction  of 
the  army  being  brought  to  the  point  for 
which  he  had  contended  during  the  last 
six  years,  he  could  see  nothing  in  the 
situation  of  the  country,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  to  require  any  farther  reduction. 
If  he  did  not  think  so,  there  was  no  man 
more  willing  than  he  should  be,  from  con- 
stitutional and  economical  reasons,  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  reduction.  So  far  from 
conceiving  the  strength  of  the  army  too 
great  at  present,  he  did  not  know  from 
what  part  of  this  country  a  disposable 
force  could  be  sent  to  Ireland  if  occasion 
required  it.  His  hon.  friend  had  talked 
of  the  inability  of  the  country  to  pay  its 
troops.  But  surely  no  man,  whatever  his 
love  of  retrenchment  might  be,  could  took 
fairly  at  the  situation  of  England,  and  say 
that  she  could  not  pay  the  troops  that 
were  necessary  to  her  security.  Such  an 
opinioii  was  a  desponding  opinion ;  an 
opiDion  which  exaggerated  the  distress  of 
the  country,  and  m  which  he  cotild  not 
eohcur.    The  country  not  pay  its  troops ! 

VOL*  Vlt 


Why,  we  had  aainking  fund  of  5,000,000/. 
It  was  said,  *'  Apply  that  fund  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  taxes;*'  but,  surely,  the 
safety  of  the  state  was  more  important 
than  the  reduction  of  taxes.  He  by  no 
means  bound  himself  as  to  what  he  might 
do  hereafter,  when  Ireland  should  be 
brought  into  a  more  tranquil  state ;  but, 
under  existing  circumstances,  he  could 
not  vote  for  the  reduction  contended  for. 
He  agreed,  that  all  reductions  should  be 
made  by  companies,  and  not  by  regiments, 
that  we  might  be  enabled  to  raise  an  army 
more  readily  in  any  case  of  emergency. 
It  was  the  worst  economy  in  the  world  to 
place  our  armies  in  a  state  which  would 
render  it  difficult  to  build  them  up  again. 

Sir  H.  Hardinge  contended  for  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  in  time  of  peace, 
a  force  necessary  to  recruit  our  army  in 
time  of  war,  and  insisted  particularly  on 
the  expediency  of  making  such  a  provi- 
sion with  respect  to  the  waggon-train — 
the  greatest  military  authority  in  the 
country  having  given  a  decided  opinion  to 
the  same  effect. 

Sir  R*  Fergusson  expressed  his  convic- 
tion, that  the  atrocities  comnfiitted  in  Ire- 
land ought  to  be  put  down  by  a  military 
force,  and  he  would  prefer  the  employment 
of  the  regular  troops  to  that  of  the  resi- 
dent yeomanry  and  volunteers,  as  being 
less  under  the  influence  of  local  prejudices. 
He  would,  however,  support  the  amend- 
ment on  the  ground  of  the  necessity  of 
limiting  our  expenses.  With  respect  to 
our  foreign  possessions,  all  he  should  say 
was  this,  that  we  ought  to  look  at  home 
first,  and  if  we  found  that  we  could  not 
keep  our  colonies  but  at  an  expense  which 
the  country  could  not  bear,  we  ought  to 
give  them  up  altogether. 

The  committee  divided,  first,  on  Mr. 
Hume's  amendment:  Ayes,  51.  Noes, 
196.  A  second  division  took  place  on 
colonel  Davies'  amendment:  Ayes,  58. 
Noe9,  1S4.  The  original  resolution  was 
then  agreed  to. 

lAst  of  ike  Minority. 


.   i 


AUhorp,  lord 
Bernal,  R. 
Barrett,  S.  B.  M. 
Benyon,  B. 
Birch,  J. 
Bright,  H. 
Blake,  sir  F. 
Buiy,  lord 
Byng,G. 
Coffin,  sir  I. 
Concannon,  L. 
3  N 


Davies,  Colonel 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Deninan,  T. 
Fergusson,  sir  R. 
FiugerakS,  lord 
Foley,  J.  H. 
Graham,  S. 
Guise,  Jiir  W. 
Hobhoose,  J.  C« 
Httpywoodt  W.  P. 
fthghes,  Colonel 
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S5i.  surely,  when  the  farmers  were  nearly 
ruined  when  the  protectinff  price  was  60s* 
it  was  a  strange  way  of  relievinj^  them  to 
reduce  it  to  67s.  What  did  their  lord- 
ships look  to  hut  their  rents  ?  But  if  this 
system  was  to  go  on,  that  House  might  in 
a  short  time  be  called  the  house  of  paupers 
instead  of  the  House  of  Lords»  font  would 
be  impossible  to  obtain  any  rent.  He  had 
read  the  works  of  Mr.  Webbe  Hall,  and 
he  must  say  that  that  gentleman  had  been 
much  misrepresented;  his  object  being 
merely  that  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country  should  have  the  same  protec- 
tion as  oor  commercial  and  manufacturing 
interests.  H€  agreed  with  those  who 
urged  the  necessity  of  retrenchment. 
Their  lordships  must  «arry  retrenchment 
as  far  as  possible,  but  he  did  not  think  U 
possible  tnat  any  retrenchment  which  could 
DC  made  would  be  sufficient,  if  they  let  in 
foreign  corn.  A  suspicion  existed*  that 
foreign  corn  had  been  introduced  under 
the  nime  of  Irish;  and  he  hoped  the 
committee  would  pay  attention  to  this 
point. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


Hume,  J. 

Hutchinson,  hon.  H. 
James,  W. 
JohostoD,  colonel 
jLennedy,  T.  F. 
Lambton,  J.  G. 
LashingtoD,  Dr. 
Maberly,  J.  juo. 
Martin,  J. 
Maxwell,  J. 
Maule,  hon.  W. 
MoDcky  J.  B. 
Moore,  P. 
Newman,  R.  W. 
Nuffeut,  lord 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Price,  R. 
Ricaido,  D. 
Robinson,  sir  G. 


Russell,  lord  J. 
Rice,  T.  S. 
Scott,  J. 
Smith,  A. 
Stanley,  lord 
Smith,  W. 
Sefton,  earl 
Stuart,  lord  J. 
Wharton,  J. 
Webb,  colonel 
Whitbread,  S. 
Whitbread,  W.  H. 
Wilson,  sir  R. 
WyvU,M.    . 
Wilkins,  W. 
Williams,  W. 
Wood,  Alderman 

TELL£B« 

Bennet,  H.  G. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 
Tuesday f  March  5. 

AOBICULTURAL      DISTRESS.]    ^    Lord 

Erskine  said,  he  had  fifteen  petitions  to 
present,  complaining  of  Agricultural  dis- 
tress, and  he  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  petitioners  were  peculiarly  entitled  to 
their  lordships'  attention,  inasmuch  as  they 
had  failed  in  their  endeavours  to  obtain 
any  remedy  from  the  other  House.  His 
lordship  qubted  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
report  of  the  agricultural  committee  of  the 
Houee  of  Commons  of  last  session,  ac- 
knowledging the  reality  of  the  distress  of 
the  agricultural  interests,  and  that  the  re« 
ceipts  of  an  arable  farm  would  not  pay  the 
expences  of  cultivation,  which  must  be  de- 
frayed out  of  the  capital  of  the  farmer, 
and  then  referred  to  page  16  of  the  report 
stating,  that  it  would  be  for  the  legislature 
to  consider  at  a  future  period  oT  estab- 
lishing protecting  duties,  instead  of  the 
present  system.  Thus  the  evil  was  imme* 
diate,  and  yet  the  committee  agreed  in 
postponing  the  remedy.  Now,  what  would 
be  said  of  a  physician  who,  after  telling  his 
patient  that  he  was  in  great  danger,  and 
eeuld  not  in  all  probability  live  a  week, 
should  afterwards  tell  him,*  that  he  would 
at  a  future  period  take  his  case  into  con- 
sideration ?  The  petitioners  did  not  com- 
plain of  taxation,  though  they  felt  its  pres- 
sure as  well  as  others ;  but  the  fact  was, 
•  that  all  that  retrenchment  could  do  would 
not  be  enough  to  relieve  them ;  they  want- 
ed to  be  protected  like  our  commerce  and 
manufactures,  and  no  more. .  He  had 
heard,  that  it  had  been  proposed  in  the 
revived  agricultural  committee  to  reduce 
the  protecting  duty  from  SOs,  to  67#. ;  al- 
though  foreign  com  could  be  imported  at 
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SsDiTious  Meetings  Amendment 
BILL.]  Mr.  Denison  rose,  to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  act 
of  the  57eh  of  George  IIL,  for  efiectualfy 
preventing  seditious  meetings.  The  ob- 
ject of  his  bill  was,  to  lessen  the  expenaea 
attendant  upon  actions  instituted  to  reco- 
ver damages  done  by  riotous  moba.  To 
show  how  necessary  it  was  that  the  pre- 
sent system  should  be  amended,  he  would 
state  the  expenses  that  had  been  incurred 
upon  some  actions  which  were  tried  at  the 
two  last  assizes  ft>r  Surry.  Eleven  actions 
^were  brought  to  recover  damages  to  the 
amount  of  69/.  Is*  6d.  the  taxed  costs  upon 
which  amounted  to  the  sum  of  1,106/.^  9Sm 
}0d.  The  costs  upon  four  other  actions 
for  the  recovery  of  7/.  6s.  Sd.  amounted 
to  501/.  6s.  lOd.  The  taxed  costs  upon 
one  action  for  18i. amounted  to  112/.9f.6£f. 
The  remedy  he  should  recommend  was^ 
that  the  party  receiving  the  injury  should 
at  once  render  an  estimate  of  the  amount 
to  the  overseer  and  two  neighbourii^ 
magistrates ;  that  appeal  should  lie  to  the 
quarter  sessions ;  and  that  the  treasurer 
of  the  county  should  be  enabled  to 
levy  a  rate  on  the  hundred  for  the 
amount. 
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Mr.  J3.  Wtibraham  said,  he  had  intended 
to  introduce  a  measure  having  the  same 
object  as  that  novir  proposed.  He  fully 
concurred  in  the  propriety  of  the  bill. 
The  eyil  complained  of  arose  out  of  the 
necessity  of  bringing  the  action  before 
the  higher  courts,  which,  as  the  law  now 
stood,  could  not  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Scarlett  thought,  there  might  be 
some  mode  of  investigating  the  actual 
damage,  so  as  to  prevent  imposition, 
without  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  which  would 
save  the  unnecessary  expense,  and  upon 
which  the  magistrates  might  assess  a  rate 
upon  the  county. 

Mr.  Lochhari  said,  it  was  a  great  mis- 
fortune that  in  a  well-regulated  country 
the  costs  of  an  action  of  this  sort  should 
be  twenty- two  fold  the  amount  of  the 
damage  done.  He  trusted  that  this  mea- 
sure would  be  a  precedent  for  other  bills, 
which  might  save  the  people  from  being 
law-ridden  as  they  now  were — their  best 
blood  being  sucked  up  by  this  vampyre. 
It  was  the  duty  of  parliament  to  devise 
means  by  which  the  people  should  have 
justice  brought  to  their  doors  without  this 
enormous  expense. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Scotch  Juribs  in  Criminal 
Causes.]  Mr.  Kennedif  rose,  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  alter  the 
mode  of  chusing  Juries  to  serve  on  Cri. 
mioal  Causes  in  Scotland.  It  was  well 
known,  that  the  justiciary,  or  criminal 
court,  sat  in  Edinburgh  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  except  while  it  was  going  the  cir- 
cuits, whicn  occurred  twice  a  year.  To 
this  court  all  matters  of  a  criminal  nature 
might  be  referred.  Besides  this,  there 
was  another,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
sheriff,  who  was  not  an  officer  chosen  as 
in  this  country,  but  a  magistrate  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  with  the  power  to  adminis- 
ter justice  in  certain  civil  and  criminal 
cases.  In  all  cases,  except  those  of  high 
treason,  the  lord  advocate  proceeded  by  a 
process  similar  to  our  ex  officio  informa- 
tion, there  being  no  grand  jury.  A  jury 
of  fifteen  persons  decided  upon  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  accused ;  but  in  this 
decision  it  was  not  necessary  that  they 
should  be  unanimous,  a  majority  of  them 
being  sufficient.  On  the  day  of  trial  45 
persons  appeared,  from  whom  the  jury 
was  afterwards  selected.  Now,  the  mea- 
sure which  he  intended  to  submit  would 
not  object  to  the  manner  in  which  those 
45  persons  were  brought  into  court,  but 


to  the  mode  in  which  the  15  who  were  to. 
try  the  case  were  selected ;  namely,  by' 
the  presiding  judge.  They  were  taken 
by  fives  and  fives ;  and  being  thus  select- 
ed, they  sat  down  to  try  the  case.  The 
parties  accused  were  not  allowed  to  object 
to  the  selection  as  such;  for  that  would' 
be  to  impute  an  improper  motive  to  the 
judge,  which  would  not  be  admitted. 
The  only  objections  which  could  be  made 
on  the  part  of  the  accused  were  certain 
legal  ones.  They  might  object  to  per- 
sons against  whom  a  conviction  for  any 
crime  had  been  recorded;  to  parties  as 
bearing  spite  and  malice  against  the  ac- 
cused ;  and  to  persons  who  were  deaf  or 
dumb,  or  who  were  under  age.  All  these, 
no  doubt,  were  very  proper  objections, 
where  they  could  be  made,  but  he  believed 
it  rarely  occurred  that  they  were  made. 
The  alteration  which  his  bill  would  make 
was  small  in  appearance;  but  he  con- 
sfdered  it  of  import  in  principle.  It  was, 
that  instead  of  the  selection  of  15  lieing 
made  by  the  presiding  judge,  it  should  be 
by  ballot  out  of  the  45  ;  and  he  would  also' 
propose  that  both  to  the  accused  and  the 
prosecutor,  certain  challenges  should  be 
allowed.  This  alteration  was  not  his  own  : 
it  was  modelled  on  a  measure  which  had 
been  recently  introduced  into  Scotland; 
in  juries  appointed  to  try  civil  actions. 
This  was  -enacted  by  an  act  of  the  55th  of 
the  late  king,  and,  after  an  experience  of 
four  years,  it  was  made  permanent  by  the 
59th ;  which  was  a  proof  that  it  was  con- 
sidered a  salutary  measure.  The  hon ' 
member  concluded  by  moving  for  leave 
to  bring  in  the  bill. 

The  Lord  Advocate  did  not  rise  to 
offer  any  objection  to  the  introduction  of 
the  measure,  but  begged  of  the  House 
not  to  allow  itself  to  be  prejudiced  by  the 
statement  which  the  hon.  member  had 
made,  for  he  should  be  able|^  show,  on 
the  second  reading,  that  a  m  A  uncalled- 
for  and  unwise  measure  could  not  be 
devised. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Agricultural  Distress.]  Mr.  Scar^ 
lett  presented  a  petition  from  Peter- 
borough, complaining  of  the  distressed* 
state  of  Agriculture.  He  fully  concurred' 
in  one  statement  of  the  petitioners ;  name- 
ly, that  a  great  portion  of  the  distress 
arose  from  the  return  to  cash  payments. 
He  did  not  now  mean  to  dispute  the  pro- 
priety of  a  measure  of  whi«h  he  had  been 
a  warm  advocate^  but  he  stated  the  fact  as 
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it  was — that  prices  had  been  reduced  by 
the  increase  which  that  measure  gate  to 
the  value  of  the  currency.  ^  The  increase 
of  the  burthens  of  the  people  had  been 
most  enormous.  He  could  prove,  even 
admitting  the  argument  of  his  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Ricardo),  that  the  increase  in  the 
taxes  since  1819  amounted  to  9,000,000/. 
This  was  made  up  by  the  increased  value 
of  the  currency,  and  the  three  millions  of 
taxes  imposed  in  1819.  Taking  the  ave- 
rage of  several  years,  it  would  be  seen 
that  the  farmer  had  now  a  far  greater 
nortion  of  his  produce  to  pay  in  taxes. 
He  would  not  maintain,  that  the  low  price 
of  commodity  was  not  in  itself  a  sufficient 
cause  of  the  existing  agricultural  distress; 
but  this  he  would  maintain,  that  a  super- 
abundance of  produce  could  not  of  itself 
littve  produced  it.  Supposing  the  farmer 
were  to  pay  all  the  demands  made  upon 
liim— for  mstance,  his  rent,  tithes,  and 
taxes— not  in  money,  but  in  kind — would 
it  not  be  clear  that,  in  such  a  case,  an 
abundance  of  produce  would  be  of  con- 
siderable advantage  to  him  ?  How,  then, 
could  it  be  maintained,  that  abundance  of 
produce,  under  the  existing  state  of  things, 
was  the  chief  cause  of  the  evils  by  which 
the  agriculturist  was  now  oppressed  ? 

Mr.  Ricardo  said,  it  was  true,  that,  if 
the  produce  of  the  land  was  divided  into 
certain  proportions,  every  party  would  be 
benetitted  by  an  abundant  crop ;  but  his 
learned  friend  having  come  to  that  con- 
clusion, left  his  argument  there,  instead 
of  extending  it  a  little  farther.  Now,  he 
would  ask  his  learned  friend  whether,  if  the 
quantity  of  commodity  were  excessively 
abundant,  that  was  to  say,  the  double, 
treble,  or  quadruple  of  an  ordinary  crop, 
it  would  not  be  a  cause  of  poverty  to  the 
agriculturist?  He  maintained  that  it  would 
be  so ;  for  the  farmer,  after  having  satisfied 
the  consujiption  of  himself  and  family, 
would  find,  upon  going  to  exchange  the  sur« 
plus  of  bis  commodity  for  other  commodity, 
such  a  competition  in  the  market  as  would 
compel  him  to  dispose  of  it  upon  very 
low  terms ;  and  thus  abundance  of  pro- 
duce would  be  to  him  a  cause  of  distress. 
It  was  true  that,  from  the  alteration  of  the 
currency,  the  evil  had  bpen  aggravated ; 
for  it  was  clear  that  it  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  sell  a  greater  quantity  of  corn  to 
answer  the  demands  of  the  government 
and  the  landlord.  But  he  now  contended, 
as  he  had  at  all  former  times  contended, 
tliat,  up  to  a  certain  point,  for  instance,  10 
per  eent,  great  loss  had  been  derived  from 
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the  change  in  our  currency ;  but  that  the 
rest  of  the  distress  was  to  be  attributed  to 
ithe  increased  quantity  of  produce. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Army  Estimates.]  Mr.  Brogden 
brought  up  the  resolutions  of  the  com- 
mittee of  supply.  On  the  resolution, 
*'  That  a  number  of  land  forces,  not  ex- 
ceeding 68,802  men,  be  maintained  for 
the  service  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from 
25th  Dec.  1821  to  24th  Dec.  1822.** 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  having  last  night 
endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  persuade  the 
committee  to  reduce  the  number  of  men 
for  the  service  of  the  year,  he  now  wished 
to  put  upon  record  the  opinion  which  he 
entertained  regarding  the  large  amount  of 
the  present  standing  army.  He  was  not 
anxious  to  prevent  troops  from  being  sent 
to  Ireland  to  put  an  end  to  the  disturb- 
ances which  existed  there :  quite  the  con- 
trary ;  he  wished  those  disturbances  to  be 
put  down  with  all  speed,  whatever  might 
be  the  original  causes  of  thenu  The  only 
difference  which  existed  between  himself 
and  the  members  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment was,  that  he  thought  that  there 
were  already  in  Ireland  troops  enough  to 
effect  that  object.  The  way  he  made  that  * 
assertion  out  was  this.  By  the  estimates 
that  had  been  presented  to  the  House,  it 
appeared  that  in  Ireland  there  were 
18,397  men,  and  that  in  England,  in- 
cluding reliefs,  there  were  22,462  men, 
making  a  total  of  40,859  men.  There 
were  also  three  veteran  battalions,  which 
increased  that  total  to  43,550  men.  Now 
he  contended,  that  such  a  number  of  men, 
exclusive  of  the  assistance  to  be  derived 
from  the  artillery,  who  amounted  to  7,000 
men,  from  the  marines,  who  amounted 
to  8,000  men,  and  from  the  troops  in  the 
colonies,  exclusive  of  the  East  Indies, 
who  amounted  to  27,943  men  more,  was 
more  than  sufficient  to  quell  the  disturb- 
ances now  raging  in  Ireland.  The  noble 
lord  in  his  statement  had  omicted  to  take 
any  notice  of  the  artillery,  marines,  and 
veteran  battalions,  and  had  stated  the 
amount  of  the  forces  at  home  and  in  the 
colonies  at  68i,802  men.  Now  he  main- 
tained, upon  the  declaration  of  the  noble 
marquis  opposite,  that  as  the  marines 
were  performing  the  duty  of  regular 
soldiers  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
veteran  battalions  the  same  at  home,  they 
ought  to  be  included,  in  future,  with  tKe 
artillery  in  the  account  of  the  regular 
army;   and,  in  that  case,   the  military 
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force  of  the  country  would  amount  to 
86,49S  men,  instead  of  of  68,802  men,  as 
stated  by  the  noble  lord.  From  that 
number  he  wished  to  take  10,000  men. 
That  was  the  extent  of  the  proposition  he 
had  made,  and  for  making  it  he  had  been 
taunted  with  inconsistency  by  hon.  gentle- 
men opposite.  He  maintained  that,  upon 
the  necessity  of  reducing  the  army,  he 
iiad  always  been  consistent.  The  noble 
marquis  opposite  had  said,  that  any 
saving,  however  small,  that  could  be 
made  without  detriment  to  the  public 
service,  ought  to  be  made  without  delay. 
Now,  he  had  kept  that  declaration  of  the 
noble  marquis  continually  in  his  view; 
and,  upon  seeing  that  the  expenses  of  the 
army  in  the  year  1822  amounted  to  be- 
tween seven  and  ei^ht  millions,  whilst  in 
(he  year  1792  they  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  2,831, 149/.y  he  had  become  con- 
vinced that  the  difference  of  expenditure 
in  the  two  years  was  greater  than  ought 
to  be  permitted,  He  had  therefore  pro- 
posed a  reduction  of  10,000  men,  by 
which  a  saving  of  half  a  million  would  be 
•gained  to  the  country.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man who  was  under-secret ary  for  the  co- 
lonial department  had  called  the  saving 
which  be  had  proposed  a  petty,  paltry 
saving,  and  had  implored  the  House  upon 
that  account  to  reject  it  with  disdain. 
He  did  not  know  whether  the  being  a  few 
weeks  in  office  had  produced  such  an 
effect  upon  the  hon.  gentleman  as  to  make 
him  conceive  the  saving  of  half  a  million 
a  petty,  paltry  saving;  but  he  did  know 
this,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  told  the 
House,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Aber- 
deen, in  his  petty,  paltry  public  savings, 
wished  to  sacrifice  the  honour  and  safety 
of  the  country.  Now,  he  trusted  that  no 
proposition  which  he  had  ever  made  was 
deserving  of  the  disdain  of  the  House. 
Indeed,  he  thought  that  the '  term 
**  disdain'*  was  an  improper  term  for  one 
member  of  parliament  to  use  towards  an- 
other :  and  if  it  were  used  for  the  purpose 
4)f  deterring  .  him  from  examinmg  the 
financial  arrangements  of  the  country,  he 
treated  it  with  that  contempt  which  he 
cruiited  he  should  always  treat  such  pro- 
positions as  talked  of  half  a  million  being 
4  petty,  paltry  saving.  Having  said  thus 
much  to  the  hon.  under-secretary,  he 
must  now  express  a  hope  that  the  gallant 
general,  the  member  for  Liverpool,  was  in 
his  place,  as  he  had  a  word  or  two  to  say 
to  him  regarding  the  insinuation  which  he 
had  thrown  out  against  his  (Mr.  Hume's) 


profession.  My  profession,  continiied 
Mr.  Hume,  is  as  well  known  as  that  of 
the  gallant  general ;  and  ff  I  were  to  ask 
him,  what  part  of  his  professional  conduct 
got  him  the  regiment  which  he  now  has 
the  honour  to  command,  he  would  per- 
haps find  more  difficulty  in  answering  the 
question  thap  I  should,  were  be  to  ask  me 
to  what  measures  my  success  in  life  was 
chiefly  owing.  [Loud  cheers  from  the  mi- 
nisterial benches.]  Hon.  gentlemen  may 
cheer  as  much  as  they  please ;  but  when 
allusiomi  are  made  to  the  private  history 
of  any^ember,  it  is  done  for  some  mean, 
improper  purpose,  and  not  from  a  sense 
of  public  duty. — He  was  sorry  to  sav 
that  there  were  several  gentlemen  on  his 
side  of  the  House,  who  viewed  a  standing 
army  with  as  much  delicacy  as  the  gentle- 
men opposite,  and  who  were  inclined  to 
look  upon  it  as  the  best  protector  of  our 
rights  and  liberties.  He  would,  however, 
ask  those  gentlemen  whether,  if  53,000 
men  were  a  sufficient  force  for  the  country 
in  1792,  76,000  men  were  not  sufficient 
in  1822  ?  He  had  said  nothing  of  the 
considerable  increase  which  had  taken 
place  since  the  former  period,  in  the 
number  of  our  militia  regiments,  and  our 
volunteer  and  yeomanry  corps.  Afler 
this  statement,  he  thought  he  had  said 
enough  to  convince  the  House,  that 
76>493  men  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
service  of  the  year.  He  would  not  dictate 
to  ministers.  He  would  merely  take  from 
them  10,000  men,  and  leave  them  to 
decide  from  what  force  they  were  to  be 
taken.  He  should  now  move  an  amend- 
ment, by  leaving  out  <*  68.802,''  and 
inserting  '*  58,802"  instead  thereof. 
'  Mr.  fVtlmot  thought,  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Aberdeen  would  have  done 
better  if  he  had  made  the  speech  with 
which  he  had  that  evening  favoured  the 
HouSe,  on  a  former  evening  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  when  the  hon.  member  for 
Liverpool  was  present  to  repel  the  attack 
which  had  been  made  upon  him.  He 
begged  leave  most  distinctly  to  assert, 
that  he  had  never  made  use  of  the  ex- 
pressions "  petty,  paltry  savings,"  what- 
ever might  appear  to  the  contrary  in  those 
historical  fragments  of  the  day  of  which 
they  had  recently  heard  so  much.  Neither 
hud  he  said  that  the  proposition  of  the 
hon.  member  ought  to  be  rejected  With 
disdain.  He  would  show  the  House,  by 
a  repetition  of  what  he  did  say,  that  he 
could  not  have  used  any  such  langua^^e. 
The  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  had  said» 
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that  the  reduction  effiscted  in  the  colonies 
did  not  exceed  400  oaen.  Now,  hoi  (Mr. 
W.j  had  sboirn,  that  the  forces  in  the  co- 
lonies last  year  amounted  to  32,4679  nnd  in 
the  present  year  to  27»94S,  which  proved 
a  reauction  of  from  4  to  5,000  men.  He 
had  then  said,  that  if  the  hon.  member 
took  no  more  care  in  his  other  financial 
assertions  than  he  had  done  in  that  which 
he  had  exposed,  he  should  feel  it  right  to 
reject  his  propositions  in  future  with 
disdain. 

Mr.  Htane  explained  how  the  mistake, 
which  he  allowed  he  had  made  respecting 
the  amount  of  the  reductions  in  the  forces 
of  the  colonies,  had  arisen.  It  was  from 
having  fqund  the  forces  differently  stated 
in  two  different  papers :  in  the  one,  they 
were  only  stated  rank  and  file;  in  the 
other,  their  officers  were  also  included. 
He  assured  the  House  that  he  never  made 
aoystatement  without  deliberation. 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  and 
the  original  resolution  agreed  to. 

HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 

Wednesday  f  March  6. 

Motion  respecting  Her  late  Ma- 
jesty's Funeral.]  Mr.  Bennet  com* 
menced  by  saying,  that,  pursuant  to  no- 
tice, he  rose  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House  the 
circumstances  attending  the  Funeral  of 
her  late  majesty  the  Queen.  In  doing  wo^ 
he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  any 
apology.  True  it  was,  that  when  an  in- 
dividiiuu  so  little  qualified,  either  by  his 
situation  or  abilities,  undertook  such  a 
task,  some  apology  might  appear  neces- 
sary'; but,  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
the  deep  interest  which  the  people  of  this 
country  took  in  it,  and,  above  all,  the 
honour  and  character  of  £ngland  which 
it  involved,  forced  it  upon  him  as  a  duty ; 
and  whatever  various  motives  might  be 
ascribed  to  him ;  he  uuder  this  conscious* 
uess,  fearlessly  undertook  it.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  July  last 
her  majesty  was  seized  with  that  illness, 
which,  after  some  days  of  suffering,  ter- 
minated her  existence  on  the  7th  of 
August.  To  him,  it  was  matter  of  sur- 
prise, indeed,  that  she  so  long  held  out, 
under  the  accumulated  wrongs  and  inju- 
ries which  were  heaped  upon  her ;  under 
the  sort  of  persecution  to  which  she  had 
been  expos^ ;  but,  above  all,  under  that 
hope  deferred  which  maketh  the  heart 
sidk*    Becollectiog  these  circumstances, 


he  repeated,  that  he  for  one  was  surprised 
she  had  not  sooner  sunk  into  the  grave. 
But  the  force  of  miod«-the  fortitude  of 
character^— which  she  possessed,  and  that 
high  spirit  which  belonged  to  her  family, 
and  no  branch  of  which  had  it  in  a  higher 
degree  than  herself,  enabled  her  to  con- 
tend so  long,   and  with    such   a  noble 
power  of  endurance,  against  multiplied 
calamities.    During  the  whole  of  her  ill- 
ness, no  decent  respect  was  paid  to  her 
by  the  servants  of  the  Crown.    No  in- 
quiries were  made  respecting  her  health 
by  any  of  his  majesty's  ministers ;  and  be 
believed,  that  of  all  the  branches  of  the 
ro^al  family,  his  royal  highness  the  duke 
of  Sussex  was  the  only  one  who  took  any 
notice  of  her  existence.    Afler  several 
days  of  pain,  her  majesty's  sufferings  and 
her  existence  terminated.    As  soon  as 
the  melancholy  event  had  taken  place, 
notice  was  given  to  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment ;   and  in  an  interview  with  one  of 
them,    one  of  the  executors  acquainted 
him  with  the  will  which  her  majesty  had 
made,  with  all  her  testamentary  bequests, 
and  her  last  wishes.    He  (Mr.  B.)  held 
in  his  hand  a  copy  of  that  will,  of  which 
there  was  only  one  part  to  which  he  felt 
it  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House.    In  that  part  her  majesty  desired 
that  within  three  days  after  her  decease 
her  body  might  be  conveved  to  the  tomb 
of  her  ancestors.    The  house,  perhaps, 
would  be  anxious  to  learn  the  reosoo 
which  had  induced  her  majesty  to  make 
such  a  request.    It  was  not,  he  could 
state,  that  she  wished  to  have  the  cere- 
mony of  her  funeral  hurried  over,  or  that 
she  did  not  wish  her  body  should  remain 
longer  than  three  days  in  England — that, 
country  which  hsd  been  her  stem  and 
stay  in  all  her  afflictions,   and  her  great 
support  in  the  height  of  adversity— no ;' 
another  motive  influenced  her  mind.    At 
the  time  when  a  communication  was  made 
to  her  majesty  by  an  honourable  friend  of 
his,  who  attended  her,  that  her  life  waa 
in  danger,  and  that  in  all  probability  she 
could  not  survive  long,  she  thanked  him 
for  the  communication  in  her  kind  man- 
ner;   and  with  a  simpKcity  and  spirit 
which  all  who  were  acquainted  with  her 
knew  her  to  possess,  she  replied,  <'  I  have 
no  wish  to  live,  and  am  not  afraid  to  die.** 
But  to  return  to  that  part  of  the  will  in 
which  her  majesty  desired  to  have  her 
body  conveyed  to  Brunswick  within  three' 
days.    When  told  that  it  was  not  likely 
she  could  recorer,  her  majesty  said,  **  It 
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is  not  likely  that  I  shall  die  to  day»  or 
perhaps  to-morrow ;  but  if  I  should  sur- 
vive three .  dats,  it  will  brins  me  to  the 
anniversary  or  the  day,  on  which  I  quitted 
England  seven  years  ago"— that  day 
which,  she  had  too  good  reason  to  re- 
member^  when,  contrary  to  the  warning 
and  advice  of  her  best  friends,  she  left 
this  country.  It  was  a  very  natural  asso- 
ciation, that  she  should  fix  upon  the  same 
day  which  had  been  the  source  of  all  her 
subsequent  calamities,  as  the  one  which 
might  terminate  all  her  earthly  sufferings. 
As  soon  as  his  majesty's  government  had 
notice  of  the  queen's  death,  they  under- 
took to  defray  the  expenses  of  her  funeral. 
Lord  Liverpool  said  that  her  request  re- 
specting the  removal  of  her  body  should 
be  complied  with,  and  that  the  funeral 
should  take  place  as  soon  as  all  convenient 
preparations  could  be  made.  His  learned 
friend  (Dr,  Lushington),  anxious  to  learn 
what  preparations  were  to  be  made  for 
the  reception  of  hef  majesty's  body  at 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  was  referred 
to  a  gentleman  who  might  be  considered 
the  deputy  of  count  funster  in  this 
country;  and  the  answer  which  he  re- 
ceived wasy  that  Stade  was  a  very  incon- 
venient route,  and  that  there  would  be 
much  difficulty  in  procuring  horses  and 
carriages  for  the  progress  of  tlie  proces- 
sion. His  learned  friend^  under  these 
circumstances,  found  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  executors  to  carry  on  the 
funeral  without  knowing  what  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  its  reception,  and 
particularly  in  a  place  where  such  incon- 
veniences were  likely  to  arise.  Finding 
that  government  did  not  intend  to  grant 
any  delay,  the  executors,  with  one  ac- 
cord, agreed  to  give  up  all  management 
of  the  funeral,  and  leave  it  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  government.  On  Tuesday, 
August  14,  the  funeralleft Brandenburgh 
house.  He  (Mr.  B.)  was  present.  He 
taw  with  his  own  eyes  what  passed,  and 
heard  the  protest  read  by  his  learned  friend 
against  the  removal  of  the  body,  because 
DO  fit  preparations  had  been  made.  He 
f  Mr.  B.^  complained  first,  that  at  Bran- 
clenbur^n-house  there  was  not  that  due 
solemnity  which  befitted  the  rank  of  the 
illustrious  deceased.  He  had  seen  the 
funerals  of  many  of  the  nobility  of 
this  country;  and  he  would  not  say, 
that  there  was  more  splendor,  for  that 
perhaps  was  not  a  proper  term  to  apply, 
but  he  would  say  that  there  were 
greater  tokens  of  respect  paid  to  the  de- 


cease of  any^  of  them,  than  was  shown 
by  those  who^  superintended  the  funeral 
of  her  majesty.  The  preparations  were 
scantily  and  oadly  arranged,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  morning  of  the  fbneral 
that  the  hanging  of  part  of  the  house 
with  black  was  finished.  It  was,  he  be- 
lieved, a  privilege  claimed  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  family,  and  always  ac- 
corded, that  the  body  should  be  borne  to 
the  hearse  by  the  yeomen  of  the  guard ; 
and  he  believed  that  in  no  instance  be- 
fore that  of  her  majesty  was  this  cere- 
mony omitted.  But  here  were  no  yeomen 
in  attendance  to  perform  this  rite:  and 
her  majesty's  body  was  conveyed  out  of 
Brandenburgh-house  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  undertaker's  men.  This  might,  per- 
haps, be  considered  a  matter  or  no  con- 
sequence. In  the  eye  of  the  philosopher, 
certainly,  it  was  none ;  but  it  was  of  con- 
sequence when  taken  as  a  proof  of  the 
neglect  with  which  her  majesty  had  been 
treated — when  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  in- 
sults from|which  even  her  remains  were  riot 
to  escape— when  taken  as  a  proof  of  the 
determination  to  follow  up  the  insults 
offered  to  her  when  living,  by  indignities 
to  her  body  when  dead.  The  mneral 
moved  on  mm  Brandenburgh-house,  un- 
der the  heaviest  rain  which  he  ever  re- 
membered ;  but,  notwithstanding  that  it 
poured  down  in  torrents  during  the 
whole  of  the  morning,  crowds  of  persons 
lined  the  streets  in  every  direction.  In 
every  place  were  to  be  seen  numerous 
groups,  not  of  what  were  usually  termed 
mobs,  but  of  the  middling  classes  dressed 
in  deep  mourning,  anxiously  waiting  to 
testify  their  respect  for  their  depi^ed 
Queen.  Every  house  was  filled  and  every 
avenue  was  thronged,  with  persons  of  this 
description*  He  spoke  ot  what  he  saw 
until  the  fimeral  arrived  at  Cumberland 
ate ;  and  he  was  certain  that  he  should 
e  borne  out  in  his  account  by  the  state* 
ment  of  every  person  who  witnessed  the 
procession,  that  never  was  there  any  in* 
stance  of  a  public  funeral,  where  greater 
or  more  unfeigned  marks  of  respect  were 
paid  to  the  deceased  than  were  on  this 
occasion  by  the  thousands  who  attended* 
Indeed,  he  did  not  believe  that  the  death 
of  her  majesty's  lamented  daughter  and 
her  child  arew  more  tears  than  were  shed 
on  that  day.  After  repeated  stoppages 
and  interruptions,  which  he  would  not 
now  either  excuse  or  condemn,  the  fune- 
ral arrived  at  Cumberland-gate.  On  what 
happened  there -it  was  not  his  purpose  to 
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observe.  No  doubt,  flcenes  took  place 
which  all  must  regret ;  but  of  those  scenes 
he  would  merely  say,  that  whatever  blood 
was  shed,  whatever  calamities  ensued,  the 
fault  was  to  be  attributed  to  his  mmesty's 
ministers,  whose  arrangements  had  been 
throughout  so  ill-adfised.  From  Cum- 
berland-gate the  funeral  went  on.  many 
obstacles  being  opposed  by  the  people 
in  the  by-wavs  and  lanes  through  which 
ministers  haa  thought  tit  it  should  pass. 
As  it  proceeded,  its  progress  was  marked 
with  the  same  intensity  of  feeling,  the 
same  tokens  of  respect  for  the  illustrious 
deceased,  the  same  deep  regret  for  her 
unmerited  sufferings,  which  had  been 
evinced  at  its  outset.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  suburbs  poured  out  in  thousands,  and 
a  very  great  portion  accompanied  the 
procession  for  a  considerable  distance  out 
of  the  city.  At  abouteight  o'clock  it  reached 
Romford,  where  it  halted  for  some  time. 
Soon  after  its  arrival,  there  was  a  notice 
given  by  the  parties  who  conducted  it, 
that  it  would  proceed  that  night  on  to 
Chelmsford.  To  this  an  objection  was 
made  by  one  of  the  executors,  who  re- 
presented, that  no  necessity  existed  for 
such  haste ;  but  it  was  replied  that  those 
who  did  not  choose  to  accompany  it  that 
nieht  might  follow  it  in  the  morning.  At 
hdf-past  ten  it  left  Romford,  and  arrived 
at  Chelmsford  at  about  half-past  four  on 
the  following  mornine.  Immediately  on 
its  arrival  there,  a  notification  was  given, 
that  it  would  set  out  again  at  seven ;  but 
though,  as  before,  remonstrances  were 
made  against  this  haste,  it  was  not  until  it 
was  found  that  the  horses  were  too  jaded 
to  proceed,  that  a  further  delay  of  a  few 
hours  was  sranted.  At  11  o'clock  it  left 
Chelmsford,  and  arrived  at  Colchester  at 
about  5.  At  first  it  was  intended  to  go 
on  to  Harwich  that  night ;  but,  after  re- 
peated remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the 
executors,  a  letter  was  produced  from 
lord  Liverpool,  in  which  it  was  stated, 
that  the  procession  might  occupy  three 
days,  but  that  the  body  should  be  on 
board  on  the  third  day;  and  therefore 
that  a  delay  might  take  place  for  that 
night  at  Colchester.  This  letter,  how- 
ever, was  not  produced,  until  after  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  state  of  the  horses 
was  such  that  they  could  not  proceed 
without  considerable  delay.  The  body 
was  after  this  conveyed  to  the  church, 
where  a  scene  took  place  which  he  would 
leave  to  others  to  describe.  It  should  be 
recollected  that  it  was  a  part  of  her  ma- 


jesty's will  that  an  inscription  should  be 
placed  on  her  coffin.  That  inscription 
was,  "  Here  lies  Caroline  of  Brunswick, 
the  injured  Queen  of  England."  A  com* 
munication  of  this  was  of  course  made  by 
one  of  the  executors  to  lord  Liverpool 
who  objected  to  its  being  put  on  the 
coffin ;  but  he  believed  he  was  not  saying 
too  much  in  stating,  that  lord  Liverpool 
did  not  object  to  its  being  done  by  others. 
A  plate  with  the  inscription  was  prepared, 
but,  owing  to  the  carriage  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  to  take  it  to  Branden- 
burgh-house  having  been  delayed  by  the 
immense  crowds  through  which  he  had  to 
pass,  he  did  not  reach  that  place  until 
after  the  funeral  had  left  it.  In  conse* 
quence,  the  plate  did  not  arrive  at  Col- 
chester till  a  late  hour  on  the  evening  of 
the  15tb.  It  was  then  fixed  on  the  coffin, 
and  a  scene  ensued  which  he  would  leave 
to  those  who  witnessed  it  to  describe*  He 
would  only  say,  that  the  plate  was  taken 
off,  and  an  interference  of  the  soldiers 
followed,  in  no  waj  creditable  to  the  par- 
ties who  directed  it.  Early  on  the  nioro- 
ing  of  the  16th,  the  procession  set  off  for 
Harwich,  a  distance  of  about  16  or  17 
miles.  He  mentioned  this  to  show  tluit 
the  distance  did  not  require  the  haste  at 
which  it  was  made  to  advance*  Indeed, 
the  whole  progress  of  the  funeral  mi^ht 
be  considered  as  one  which  was  going 
post.  He  should  call  it  a  funeral  travel- 
ling post.  Some  parts  of  it  were  a  mile 
asunder,  and  in  no  place  was  it  accom- 
panied by  that  solemnity  which  one  would 
expect  at  the  funeral  of  the  poorest  sub- 
ject. The  only  solemnity  witnessed  on 
the  occasion  was  on  the  part  of  the  peo* 
pie  who  flocked  from  the  neighbouring 
towns  and  country,  in  tens,  and  he  might 
saj  hundreds  of  thousands,  to  pay  their  last 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  her 
whom  they  believed  so  deeply-injured. 
He  spoke  in  the  hearing  of  many  gentle- 
men who  witnessed  the  procession,  and  if 
he  mis-stated  any  thing,  he  hoped  it  would 
be  corrected.  On  the  arrival  of  the  pro- 
cession at  Harwich,  without  waiting  for 
the  coming  up  of  the  carriages,  or  giving 
the  parties  who  had  a  right  to  attend  time 
to  get  out,  the  body  was  dragged  from 
the  hearse,  and  being  placed  on  men's 
shoulders,  was  hurried  down  to  the  place 
at  which  it  was  to  be  embarke^.  It  was 
there  lowered  down  into  the  boat,  with- 
out a  pall,  without  the  crown,  and  with- 
out that  ceremonv  whidi  one  might  have 
expected  on  such  an  occasion.    He  be- 
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Ueved  there  was  no  instance  of  any  person 
being  sent  out  or  this  country  for  inter- 
ment, where  the  same  haste  was  observed. 
The  coffin  was  placed  in  a  boat»  in  which 
was  sir  George  Nayler  and  hisdeputy,  the 
undertaker  and  his  deputy,  but  not  a  soul 
of  those  of  the  suite  who>  it  might  have 
been  supposed^  ought  to  have  accompa- 
nied it  to  the  sliip.  The  interment  of  the 
queen  of  England,  he  would  call  upon  the 
jrloose  to  observe,  was  then,  as  far  as 
England  was  concerned,  entirely  at  an 
end.  There  were  no  more  rites,  no  more 
ceremonies,  no  more  decencv,  than  what 
he  bad  described ;  and  with  those  rites 
and  ceremonies,  such  as  they  were,  ended 
the  control  over  the  funeral  exercised  by 
the  ministers  of  the  king  of  England.  On 
ship-board,  no  preparations  had  been 
made  for  the  reception  of  the  body. 
When  the  funeral  arrived  at  Harwich,  the 
attendants  did  not  know  whether  they 
were  to  go  abroad  with  it  or  not.  The 
original  plan  was,  that  the  body  and  the 
hearse,  with  one  or  two  of  the  undertakers 
should  be  lefl  to  find  their  way  to  Bruns- 
wick, under  the  direction  of  an  hon.  and 
learned  friend  of  his  who  did  not  under- 
stand the  language,  or  know  the  people  of 
the  country  through  which  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  pass.  That  plan, 
was,  however,  abandoned  by  government, 
and  the  hearse  was  embarked  with  all  its 
attendants.  The  vessel  did  not  sail  for 
Germany  till  the  next  day,  and  there  was, 
therefore,  no  occasion  for  the  hurry  made 
to  get  her  majesty's  body  on  board ;  there 
was,  therefore,  no  occasion  to  travel  with  it 
as  if — he  was  almost  ashamed  to  make  the 
comparison— as  if  it  had  been  a  fish-cart ; 
there  was  no  occasion  to  inflict  upon  her 
memory  such  unprecedented  contempt 
and  indignity.  The  vessel,  he  repeated, 
did  not  sail  for  Germany  till  the  next  day, 
and  did  not  arrive  at  Sude  till  three  days 
tffkefwards. 

.  He  had  now  done  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  king  of  England,  and 
9^as  obliged  to  commence  his  observa- 
tions upon  the  government  of  the  king  of 
Hanover.  When  the  funeral  arrived  at 
Stade,  no  preparation  had  been  made 
to  receive  it,  and  no  bier  had  been  con- 
structed for  the  removal  of  the  body. '  It 
was,  however,  carried  on  shore,  and 
placed  in  tlie  church  on  some  trestles, 
that  were  provided  by  the  zeal  of  the 
]cind-heartea  inhabitants  of  the  town. 
The  inhabitants— and  he  merely  men- 
^oned  the  fact  to  show  the  spirit  of  the 
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proceedin^^  and  the  animus  of  those  who^ 
directed  it — the  inhabitants  joined  with 
the  municipality  ;n  asking  permission  ta 
meet  the  funeral.  .  They  were  refused 
permission.  They  applied  for  it  a  second 
time ;  they  were  again  refused  it.  They 
applied  for  it  a  third  time,  and  no  answer 
was  given  to  their  application.  The  peo- 
ple of  Stade  felt  like  the  people  of  Eng* 
land;  and,  though  permission  was  not 
granted  them  to  do  so,  paid  every  respect 
in  their  power  to  the  memory  of  her  wba 
had.  recently  been  their  royal  mistress. 
The  battery  saluted  the  corpse  without 
orders ;  and  well  it  was  that  it  did  so,  for 
if  it  had  waited  for  the  orders  which 
shortly  afterwards  arrived,  no  salute 
would  have  been  fired.  The  next  day 
the  procession  moved  on ;  and  throughout 
the  whole  country  through  which  it  parsed 
was  received,  as  he  had  been  told,  in  a 
manner  that  proved  that  the  people  of  all 
countries  that  were,  unseduced  by  bribes 
and  temptation  entertained  a  hatred 
against  oppression,  and  a  sympathy  for 
the  oppressed.  He  had  been  told  that 
nothing  could  be  more  touching  than 
their  conduct ;  indeed,  it  was  impossible 
for  language  to  describe,  or  for  man  to 
conceive,  the  affectionate  regard  which  all 
persons,  and  especially  the  women  showed 
to  the  memory  of  her  late  majesty* 
Wherever  the  funeral  went,  it  was  pre- 
ceded by  women  strewing  flowers,  and 
those  women  were  the  daughters  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
Through  this  group  of  people  in  mourn- 
ing, the  procession  moved  on  to  Bruns- 
wick ;  anu  there  took  place  the  ceremony 
— ^if  ceremony  he  might  call  it — with 
which  the  queen  of  England  was  consign- 
ed to  the  vault  of  her  noble  and  illustrious 
ancestors.  The  inhabitants  of  Brunswick 
on  that  occasion  showed  that  they  felt 
like  the  manly  and  gallant  people  of  Eng- 
land. They  were  all— excepting  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Crown  which  threw  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  public  expres-* 
sion  of  sorrow— influenced  by  the  same 
feeling.  Would  the  House  believe  it, 
that  even  up  to  that  very  hour  no  fu« 
neral  rites  had  been  celebrated  over  the 
body  of  the  Queen  of  England  ?  In  de- 
fence of  so  extraordinary  an  omission  of 
respect,  it  was  asserted,,  that  it  was  not 
customary  in  Brunswick-  to  celebrate  fur*' 
neral  rites  twice  over  the  same  corpse ;  and 
as  a  proqf  of  the  custom  it  was  added,  that 
when  the  body  of  her  majesty's  illustrious 
father  was  brought  from  the  church  of  tb^ 
3  0 
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obscure  village  iiear  Jena,  in  which  he  had 
been  buried  after  the  battle  there,  to  be 
re«baried  at  Brunswick^  no  ceremonies 
had  been  performed  orer  it.    But  even 
allowing  such  to  hare  been  the  fact  in 
that  instance,  how  did  it  apply  to  the  case 
of  her  late  majesty  ?  He  would  leave  the 
House  to  judge,  when  he  stated  that  the 
funeral  ceremonies  had  been  once  per- 
formed over  the  late  duke  of  Brunswick 
before  he  was  placed  in  the  family  vault, 
but  never  at  all  over  the  late  Queen  of 
England.    If  they  were  to  be  told  that 
such  ceremonies  were  mere  idle  preju- 
dices««-if  the  Hanoverian  government  had 
been  virited  by  the  new  lights  which  first 
dawned  upon  the  world  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  revolution,  and  was 
convinced  that  death  was  nothing  but  an 
eternal  sleep,  and  that  no  honours  ought 
to  be  paid  to  the  deceased — ^if  such,  he 
saidj  were  the  philosophy  of  the  Hanove^ 
rian  government,  he  would  merely  reply 
to  it  by  stating,  that  it  was  not  the  pbilo- 
sophy  of  the  human  heart,  which  received 
consolation  from  the  performance  of  such 
ceremonies,  even   though  it  knew  that 
they  conferred  no  honour  or  benefit  on 
the  dead.     The  Queen  of  England  was 
now  laid  by  the  side  of  her  gallant  father 
and  brother,  both  of  whom  had  fallen  vic- 
tims to  the  cruel  tyranny  of  Buonaparte ; 
but  he  much  doubted  whether  that  ty- 
ranny, cruel  as  it  was,  could  produce  an 
example  of  oppression  more  black  and 
damning  than  that  under  which  her  late 
majesty  bad  at  length  fallen.    Though  no 
religious  ceremony  had  been  performed 
over  her  body,  there  was  nbt  a  country  in 
the  world— he  cared  not  what  language 
Its  inhabitants  spoke,  or  in  what    form 
they  ofitered  up  their  prayer  to  the  Deity 
—in  which   the  name  of  the  Queen  of 
England   was    not    uttered  by   all  who 
prayed  for  mercy  against  oppression — in 
which  all  who  had  heard  of  her  sufferings, 
did  not  pray  that  her  fate  might  not  be 
their  fate,  that  her  lot  might  not  be  their 
lot.    In  what  he  had  said,  he  had  perhaps 
expressed  himself  warmly ;    but  he  felt 
warmly  upon  the  subject,  and  should  feel 
BO  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Before  he  concluded  with  the  motion 
which  he  intended  that  evening  to  submit 
to  the  House,  he  could-  not  help  coming 
back  to  England,  and  pointing  out  the 
conduct  which  government  had  pursued 
in  another  respect  upon  this  occasion. 
Ministerg  must  have  been  aware  of  the 
strong  mterest  which  the  people  of  Eng- 


land had  always  taken  in  the  fkte  of  her 
late  majesty.    They  must  have  known,  or 
if  they  did  not  know,  they  ought  to  have 
known,  the  anxiety  with  which  every  per- 
son in  Englsnd  had  watched  the  progress 
of  the  fata!  disorder  of  which  she  died ; 
they  must  have  known,  that  from  the  mo** 
ment  of  her  decease,  there  were  no  per- 
sons in  the  middle,  and  but  few  persons 
in  the  higher  classes  of  society  that  were 
not  desirous  of  exhibiting  their  respect  to 
her  memory  as  she  was  conveyed  to  the 
tomb.    One  would  have  expected  that, 
under  such  circumstanses,  the  govern- 
ment would  have  been  careful  to  pivsae 
such  a  line  of  conduct  as  could  shock  no 
man's  prejudices — as    could   wound    no 
man's  feelings.     The  experience  of  the 
past  ought  to  have  taught  them  the  ex- 
pediency of  conciliating  the  feelings  of  the 
public,  where  they  knew  that  it  would  fare 
impossible  to  prevent  a  display  of  those 
feelings.     They  had  full  notice  of  what 
the  feelings  of  the  country  were ;  they 
had  received  no  less  a  warning  voice  than 
that  of  the  lord   mayor,  aldermen   and 
common  council  of  the  city  of  London— r 
a  body  which  it  was  usual  in  that .  House 
to  treat  with  the  utmost  contempt,  except 
when  it  sided  with  the  views  of  his  ma^ 
jesty's  ministers.    Now  he,  who  had  beeik 
accustomed  to  look  upon  it  with  respect, 
even  when  he  most  condemned  its  con- 
duct, thought  that  his  majesty's  ministeni 
ought  to  have  paid  some  attention  to  the 
opinions  which  it  had  expressed,  espe- 
cially as  those  opinions  were  held  by  all 
the  people  of  England,  who  had  not  re<» 
ceived  from  government  money,  or  mo- 
ney's-worth.   The  corporation  of  London 
had,  a  few  days  before  the  Queen's  funeral 
come  to  a  resolution,   which    he  would 
read  to  the  House.    It  was  as  follows: 
*'  Resolved  unanimously,  that  this  court 
feels  it  a  melancholy  and  irresistible  duty 
to  express  its  deepest  concern  and  afflic-^ 
tion  at  the  premature  and  ever-to-be-la^ 
mented  death  of  her  most  gracious  majesty 
Queen  Caroline.    The  eminent  virtues  she 
possessed — the  amiable  and  unaffected  con- 
descension of  her  manners — the  habitaal 
kindness  and  benevolence  of  her  dispoai- 
tioq,  and  the  vigour  and  intelligence  of 
mind  she  displayed  on  the  most  trying  oc- 
casions— ^her  regard  for  the  rignts  and 
privileges  of  the  people,  and  the  warmth 
of  affection  she  evinced  for  the  Britid 
nation,  would  of  themselves  have  called 
for  expressions  of  gratitude  to  her  me- 
mory, and  sorroTT  for  her  1q$8^  But  when 
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thlB  court  CBib  to  mind  the  pabful  and 
distressmg  vicissitudes  of  her  eventful  life, 
from  the  period  she  first  landed  in  this 
country,  under  the  most  flattering  and 
auspicious  circumstances,  and  contem- 
plates the  domestic  afflictions  and  the 
aeries  of  persecutions  which,  in  unrelent- 
ing succession,  she  has  undergone,  it  can- 
not but  record  its  highest  admiration  of 
.the  temper,  the  unshaken  firmness  and 
magnanimity  with  which  she  met  and  de- 
featedi  if  not  destroyed,  the  malice  of  her 
persecutors;  and  that  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  her  existence  she  displayed  the 
same  fortitude  with  Christian  resignation, 
forgiving  all  her  enemies ;  and  when  un- 
der the  weight  of  her  complicated  wrongs 
and  sufferings,  sinking  into  the  arms  of 
Death,  she  hailed  him  as  a  friend,  in  the 
hope  of  exchanging  those  scenes  of  sor- 
row and  trouble  for  a  crown  of  glory 
and  immortality/'  That  resolution  was 
followed  by  another,  which  he  should 
also  read  to  the  House— <*  Resolved 
unanimously  that  this  court  is  anxious  to 
do  honour  to  the  remains  of  her  late 
majesty  Queen  Caroline,  and  in  the  event 
*  of  the  royal  corpse  passing  through  the 
city,  they  feel  it  their  duty  to  attend  the 
fimeral  procession  at  Temple-bar,  and 
through  the  city." 

He  thought  that  these  resolutions 
might  have  informed  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment of  the  nature  of  the  feelinss  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis ;  and  he 
further  thought  that  it  might  have  been 
permitted  to  the  corporation  of  the  me- 
tropolitan city,  to  take  a  part  in  her  ma- 
jesty's funeral  procession.  If  there  had 
been  any  thing  in  his  majesty's  ministers 
—he  would  not  say  like  wisdom,  but  like 
that  common  sense  which  was  necessary 
to  administer  the  lowest  and  meanest  af- 
fairs— they  must  have  seen  that  the  only 
course  to  be  pursued  with  safety  was  to 
conciliate  the  feelings  of  the  people  by 
acceding  to  their  earnest  wishes  and  soli- 
citatioaa.  By  what  fatal  infatuation  they 
had  determined  to  drag  her  majesty's 
body  through  all  the  by-ways  and  by- 
lanes  of  the  towoi  through  all  its  obscure 
paths  and  tortuous  roads,  in  order  to  pre* 
vent  the  people  of  England  from  showing 
their  respect  to  her  memory,  the  coun- 
try would,  perhaps,  be  informed  in  the 
course  of  the  evening*  The  noble  mar- 
quis, upon  a  former  occasion,  had  insi- 
Ouated  that  the  Queen  bad  reouested 
privacv .  to  be  observed  in  her  funeral. 
Nowi  be  had  read  her  will  with  consider* 


able  carOi  but  could  not  find  a  single 
word  m  it  to  that  effect  He  had  inquired 
of  those  who  were  with  her  in  her  laBt 
moments  if  she  had  expresse4  such  a  wish, 
and  the^r  told  him  that  she  had  done  no 
such  thing.  It  was  also  said,  that  she 
had  desired  her  body  to  be  removed 
within  three  days  from  her  death.  Upon 
that  point  he  had  already  explained  him- 
self to  the  House,  and  woula,  therefore, 
8^  no  more  upon  it  at  present,  except 
that  he  believed  that  ministers  were  the 
only  men  in  the  country  who  would. have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  done 
upon  it.  Upon  their  heads,  therefore, 
rested  all  the  responsibility  of  all  the  evil 
counsel,  all  the  mischievous  adyic3e>  and 
all  the  fearful  consultations  which  had 
taken  place,  provoking  and  irritating  .the 
people  to  a  breach  of  the  law,  which  ended 
in  the  death  of  two  individuals.  ,  The 
country  was  indebted  to  other  individuals 
than  the  members  of  the  government  that 
more  blood  had  not  been  shed.  If  there 
had  been  at  the  head  of  that  procession 
persons  as  wrong-headed  in  action  as 
others  had  been  in  .counsel,  a  great  sacri- 
fice of  human  lif^must  have  taken  place, 
which  might  have  led  to  the  most  fatal. 
results.  What  might  have  been  the  issue 
of  them  God  alone  knew ;  but  of  thb  "be 
was  sure,  that  the  blood  which  was  then 
shed  would  have  been  too  dearly  pur- 
chased if  it  had  been  the  price  of  decid- 
ing whether  the  Queen  should  receive 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the.  metropolis 
those  honours  which  they  had  always  paid 
her  during  her  life,  and  which  thev  were 
anxious  to  pay  her  even  when  she  was 
no  more.  At  this  stage  of  his  speechi  he 
could  not  help  looking  back  to  the  pe- 
riod—and he  was  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber it— when  the  late  Queen  of  Enffland 
came  to  its  shores,  full  of  hope*  and  life« 
and  joy.  Beautiful  he  thought  she  was  in 
person,  amiable  he  knew  her  to  have 
been  in  manners;  and  yet,  withm  one 
short  year,  without  any  fault  being  even 
alleged  against  her,  she  was  turned  with 
her  child  from  the  house  of  her  husband ; 
and  from  that  time  there  was  not  one 
suffering,  which,  in  the  visitation  of  cala- 
mity could  befal  mankind,  that  had  not 
been  heaped  unsparingly  upon  her  head* 
He  spoke  not  merely  of  those  calamities 
with  which  the  All-powerful  Disposer  of 
events  sometimes  inflicted,  in  his  wisdom^ 
upon  us  all ;  but  of  those  calamities  which 
the  wickedness  and  treachery  Of  mankind 
had  repeatedly  broii^t  upon  her.    She 
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wBB  taken  op-^and  he  had  no  doubt  that 
the  observations  he  was  going  to  make 
would  be  received  with  cheers  from  the 
otiierside,  but  they  touched  him  not — 
she  was  taken  up  as  a  party  tool,  and  was 
alternately  caressed  and  betrayed.  When 
they  could  no  longer  use  her  to  their  ad- 
vantage, the  different  factidns,  who  had 
for  a  temporary  purpose  attached  them- 
selves to  her,  forsook  her,  and  one  of 
them  had  absolutely  seduced  her  into  that 
course  which  ultimately  betrayed  her  to 
ruin.  He  would  not  go  back  to  those 
disgusting  scenes  to  which  the  people  of 
England— ^o  their  everlasting  honour  be 
it  mentioned — bad  put  a  stop  by  that  ha- 
tred to  oppression,  and  that  manliness  of 
feeling  which  they  then  ditiplayed  in  so 
powerful  and  unequivocal  a  manner. 
Those  measures  would  descend  to  future 
ages,  a  lasting  record  of  the  infamy  of  all 
engaged  in  bringing  them  forward,  and 
would  form  a  dark  page  in  the  annals  of 
the  historian  who  should  review  them, 
when  all  party-feeling  should  be  at  rest, 
and  the  paltry  interests  of  the  present  mo- 
ment buried  m  oblivion.  But,  whilst  they 
fixed  an  indelible  stigma  on  the  conduct 
of  those  who  originated  them,  they  would 
^orm  a  proud  source  of  triumph  to  those 
noble  personages,  who,  in  another  place, 
-had  stood  forward  in  behalf  of  themselves, 
and  the  constitution,  and  that  gallant  peo- 
ple who  were  never  known  to  forsake  the 
oppressed  in  their  time  of  need,  and  who 
stood  by  her  late  majesty  to  the  last  hour 
of  her  existence.—*!  do  not  know  (con- 
tinued Mr.  Bennet),  or  rather  I  do  know, 
what  will  be  the  fate  of  my  motion.  I 
know  it,  by  the  fate  of  every  other  mo- 
tion which  has  yet  been  made,  regarding 
that  ill-treated  but  high-minded  lady ; 
but  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself,  as  a 
member  of  parliament  —  1  "Should  be 
ashamed  of  myself  as  an  English  gentle* 
man — if  I  were  on  that  account  to  refrain 
from  giving  vent  to  the  feelings  which  ac- 
tuate me  on  the  subject.  I  have  given 
vent  to  them,  and  I  trust  that  I  have  done 
80  decently  and  decorously.  I  have 
spoken  out  on  the  subject,  because  the 
subject  required  it  of  me,  and  because  I 
was  anxious  to  put  upon  record  the  sen- 
timents which  I  felt  on  a  question,  which, 
whether  I  look  to  the  past  or  to  the  future, 
I  conceive  to  be  of  infinite  importance  to 
the  peace  and  character  of  this  nation.  I 
now  rouve,  "  That  the  respect  and  solem- 
nity which  by  ancient  custom  Iwive  been 
observed  at  the  funerals  of  the  Queens  of 
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England,  have' been,  at  the  funeralof  her 
late  Majesty  Queen  Caroline,  unnecessa- 
rily and  indecorously  violated.*' 

Mr.  John  Calvert  said,  he  was  present  at 
the  embarkation  of  the  body  of  her  late 
majesty  at  Harwich.  He  saw  the  coffin 
lowered  into  the  boat  in  the  most  solemn 
manner.  The  naval  officers  and  men  who 
attended  behaved  with  the  utmost  de- 
corum ;  and  every  thing  had  been  pro- 
vided by  the  admiralty,  that  could  insure 
a  respectful  attention  to  the  remains  of 
her  late  majesty.  The  guns  had  been 
fired  both  at  Harwich  and  at  Stade.'  On 
the  arrival  of  the  body  at  Zell,  it  was 
carried  to  the  church,  which  was  fitted  up 
with  black  for  the  occasion.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  the  journey  the  utmost 
respect  and  solemnity  were  observed* 
The  Hanoverian  government  must  have 
made  great  exertions  to  provide  for  the 
progress  of  so  large  a  procession,  in  which 
there  were  sixty  horses  to  be  changed  at 
every  stage.  .  * 

Sir  G.  Cockbum  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  on  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
mover,  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the 
navy  at  Harwich,  which  that  hon.  member 
had  characterized  as  deficient  in  respecL 

Mr.  Bennet  observed,  that  so  far  from 
accusing  the  nav^  of .  disrespectful  con- 
duct, his  meaning  was  directly  the  re- 
verse. He  wished  to  state  distinctly,  chat 
the  navy  had  conducted  themselves  on 
that  occasion  with  the  greatest  feeling 
and  propriety.  What  he  complained  of 
was,  that  no  boats  were  ready  at  the  jetty 
to  convey  her  majesty's  attendants  oi| 
board  at  the  time  that  the  body  was  em- 
barked. 

Sir  G.  Cockbum  said,  he  was  happy  to 
hear  the  explanation  given  by  the  hon. 
gentleman,  although  he  could  not  admit 
the  accuracy  even  of  that  explanation. 
He  was  not  present  himself,  but  he  bad  it 
from  a  very  excellent  officer,  captain 
White,  who  was  there,  that  he  ordered 
all  the  persons  to  be  taken  on  board  whom 
the  executors  pointed  out  to  him  for  that 
purpose.  He  called  on  an  hon.  and  gallant 
friend  of  his  opposite  testate  how  the  navy 
had  behaved  on  that  occasion.  A  learned 
gentleman  opposite  had  told  him  that  no- 
thing had  ever  been  better  done.  He  would 
appeal  to  that  learned  gentleman,  whether 
the  Admiralty  did  not  express  their  dis- 
position to  give  him  a  veteel  of  any 
description  of  force  he  chose,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  the  body  of  her  late 
majesty  to  Cuxhaven?    They  had  re- 
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commended  a  small  frigate,  as  better 
calculated  to  go  up  the  river ;  but  the 
learned  gentleman  had  chosen  to  have 
a  large  frigate^  as  conceiving  that  it 
would  be  more  respectful.  In  consequence 
a  large  frigate  was  immediately  ordered 
round  bv  the  Admiralty  from  Portsmouth. 
Orders  had  been  given  to  fire  the  guns, 
and  to  do  every  thing  else  that  was  proper. 
Under  those  circumstances  he  confessed 
that  he  was  not  prepared  to  hear  any  ac- 
cusation of  a  want  of  due  attention. 

Colonel  Gosset  understood,  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Shrewsbury  found  fault  with 
the  way  in  which  the  coffin  was  lowered 
into  the  boat.  If  any  one  was  to  blame 
on  that  occasion,  it  was  himself.  He  had 
consulted  with  captain  Doyle  as  to  the 
best  and  safest  method  of  conveying  the 
body  on  board.  At  the  beach  the  water 
was  shallow,  and  the  coffin  could  not 
be  carried  to  the  boat.  Both  captain 
Doyle  and  himself  agreed  that  the  best 
way  was  to  lower  the  coffin  into  the  boat 
by  the  crane  at  the  ordnance  jetty.  The 
next  question  was  by  whom  it  should  be 
lowered  ?  Several  officers  were  appointed 
M  that  purpose,  but  they  were  so  un- 
accustomed to  the  use  of  the  crane,  that 
it  was  thought  expedient  to  employ  four 
men  who  were  so  used  to  the  work. 
Captain  White  tendered  his  assistance  to 
carry  all  these  dispositions  into  effect. 
There  was  abundance  of  room  in  the  boat 
into  which  the  coffin  was  lowered ;  and 
he  confessed  that  he  felt  surprised  that 
none  of  her  late  majesty's  attendants  ac- 
companied the  body.  When  the  pro- 
cession approached  Harwich  he  went  out 
to  meet  it,  and  riding  up  to. the  carriage 
in  which  was  sir  G.  Nayler,  advised  him 
to  take  the  body  at  once  to  the  jetty,  for 
that  the  tide  would  not  serve  above  three 
or  four  hours  longer,  and,  therefore,  if  the 
body  was  not  embarked  then,  it  must  be 
embarked  at  night,  or  wait  four  and  twenty 
hours.  Sir  G.  Nayler  and  his  attendants 
wanted  rest.  He  (col.  G.)  had  offered 
his  dining  room  for  the  reception  of  the 
body.  The  church  was  not  in  a  state  to 
receive  it.  The  mayor  offered  the  Town 
Hall,  but  on  examining  the  stairs,  there 
appeared  to  be  a  sudden  turn  which  would 
render  it  difficult  to  carry  the  coffin  up. 
The  question,  therefore,  was,  if  it  became 
necessary  for  the  body  to  remain  all  night 
ashore ;  whether  it  should  remain  at  the 
Three  Cups-inn,  or  at  his  house?  He 
could  assure  the  House  upon  his  honour, 
Chat  he  had  the  windows  taken  out  of  his 
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dintng-room  to  prepare  for  the  reception 
of  the  coffin. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had  witnessed  tha 
whole  of  the  ceremony,  and  must  do  the 
navy  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  never 
w:itnessed  more  creditable  and  honourable 
conduct  than  that  of  captain  White  and 
the  sailors*  Both  officers  and  men,  while 
the  body  was  lowering  into  the  boat, 
showed  every  mark  of  respect  and  feeling. 
When  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  boat, 
the  crown  and  cushion  were  immediately 
handed  into  the  boat,  accompanied  by 
sir  G.  Nayler,  who  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  coffin.  But  that  of  which  hit 
hon.  friend  complained,  was,  the  disgrace* 
ful  neglect  in  not  providing  the  means  of 
embarking  the  attendants  on  her  majesty's 
funeral.  Lord  Hood,  as  chief  mourner, 
had  asked  what  (conveyance  there  was  for 
carrying  him  on  board  ?  There  were  no 
boats.  Lord  Hood  then  asked,  how  he 
could  return,  if  he  went  to  Cuxhaven  ? 
Captain  White  replied,  that  he  had  no  in- 
structions, but  that  he  would  take  it  upon 
himself  to  say,  that  his  frigate,  the  Tyne, 
should  attend  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 
ing any  part  of  her  majesty's  household 
back  from  the  opposite  shore.  The 
gentlemen  of  her  majesty's  household, 
were,  however,  left  on  the  quay ;  and  it 
was  for  some  time  doubtful  whether  any 
conveyance  on  board  was  to  be  afforded 
them.  He  appealed  to  an  hon.  member 
opposite,  whether  considerable  indecision 
had  not  been  manifested,  until  a  letter 
arrived  from  the  Admiralty  which,  that 
hon.  member  said,  contained  the  necessary 
orders  ?  He  was  surprised  that  the  gallant 
officer  should  have  said  there  appeared 
any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
mourners  attending  the  funeral,  to  go 
into  the  boat  in  which  the  body  was 
placed.  The  fact  was,  that  the  persons 
who  attended  were  ready  and  anxious  to 
attend  the  coffin,  but  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  provide  boats  to  take  them  off; 
indeed,  so  little  was  known  upon  the  sub* 
ject,  that  it  was  for  some  time  a  question 
with  the  mourners  whether  they  were  to 
proceed  in  the  king's  ship  or  take  the 
packet.  But  this  was  a  small  part  of  the 
complaint  made  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Shrewsbury.  Before,  however,  he  quitted 
this  part  of  the  question,  he  felt  it  nefces* 
sary  to  do  justice  to  the  conduct  of  the 
gallant  officer  (colonel  Gossett).  While 
the  funeral  remained  at  Harwich^  that 
gallant  member  had  used  his  utmost  en- 
deavours to  pay  the  remains  of  her  ma- 
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jesty  all  due  respect.  Would  to  God  that 
he  bad  been  appointed  to  join  tbe  pro- 
cession in  tbe  first  instance!  Had  tbat 
been  the  case,  the  country  would  not 
have  witnessed  those  disgraceful  scenes 
which  unhappily  took  place.  Having 
•aid  thus  mucoy  he  intreated  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  main  facts  of  the 
question.  He  would  first  slate  bow  the 
remains  of  her  majesty  bad  been  treated 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  On  its 
landing,  eight  majors  were  appointed  to 
remove  tbe  coffin,  and  the  people  insisted 
on  having  her  body  removed  from  tbe 
ordinary  hearse.  It  was  placed  in  a 
carriage  brought  for  the  purpose,  and  that 
carriage  was  drawn  by  a  number  of  re- 
spectable burghers;  in  a  word,  every 
possible  mark  of  respect  was  shown  to  tbe 
remains  of  her  majesty.  This  was  the 
conduct  pursued  by  tbe  Germans ;  and  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saving,  that  the 
people  of  England  would  nave  shown  tbe 
same  respect,  were  it  not  for  the  inter- 
ference of  his  miyesty's  ministers.  The 
complaint .  of  bis  bon.  friend  was  mainly 
asalnst  the  manner  of  this  interference. 
He  complained  of  the  shsmeless  and  in- 
decent baste  with  which  tbe  proceedings 
were  pressed  on.  So  great  had  been  that 
haste^  that  persons  wishing  to  attend  the 
funeral  were  allowed  but  a  few  hours  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  journey.  This 
was  the  main  ground  of  complaint.  It 
had  been  said,  tbat  the  respect  usually 
paid  to  crowned  heads  had  been  paid  to 
her  majesty ;  and  much  stress  waslaid  upon 
Urandenburgb-house  having  been  bung 
with  black.  But  all  those  who  had  wit- 
nessed what  took  place  at  tbat  bouse, 
must  have  felt  tbat  tbe  whole  waa  a 
mockery.  In  the  first  instance,  it  had 
been  determined  to  remove  the  body  on 
Monday^  and  it  was  not  uotil  it  was  shown 
that  lord  Hood's  horses  bad  not  come  up, 
and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  complete 
tbe  other  necessary  arrangements  in  time, 
that  this  idea  was  abandoned.  It  was  this 
indecent  haste  tbat  was  complained  of. 
And  then  as  to  the  black  cloth  which  was 
apoken  of,  it  was  not  entirely  put  up  until 
Tuesday  morning ;  it  was  put  up,  not  out 
of  respect  to  her  majesty,  but  in  order  to 
expend  the  cloth  and  other  materials  for 
tbe  benefit  of  the  individuals  concerned. 
It  could  not  have  been  put  up  out  of 
aspect  to  the  Queen,  as  no  one  individual 
of  the  public  was  allowed  to  go  in  to  wit- 
ness the  funeral  ceremonies..— He  now 
came  to  another  serious  charge  against 


ministenu    Why  was  not  the  fonerat  al- 
lowed to  go  through  the  city  ?  Why  were 
orders  issued  to  have  it  taken  throueh 
bye  and  crooked  ways  f  The  immemorial 
usage  was,  to  take  funerals  along  tbe  high- 
ways ;   so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  be- 
lieved a  private  path  through  which  a 
funeral  passed   became  thenceforward  a 
public  way.    Why  was  it  that  ministers 
kept  the  public,  up  to  the  last  moment,  in 
ignorance  of  the  route  which  tbe  funeral 
was  to  take?    It  was   this  which  had 
brought  such  an  accumulated  mass  of 
people  to  the  west  end  of  tbe  metropolis 
on  that  day-    Had  the  people  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  line  which  the  funeral 
would    take,    ihe^   would    have    waited 
quietly  at  their  different  stations  until  it 
passed.    The  reasons  by  which  ministers 
were  actuated  in  doing  this,  they  were  now 
called  upon  to  explain  to  the  House.  They 
bad  to  explain,  too,  why,  after  having  re- 
fused her  ma  jest}'  a  guard  of  honour  in 
her   life   time,   they  sent  one,   as  if  in 
mockery,  to   attend  her  funeral;    and, 
having  done  this,  they  wished  to  have  tbe 
body  taken  a  bye  and  tortuous  course, 
well  knowing  tbat  tbe  people  would  not 
su&r  her  remains  to  be  treated  with  in- 
dignity.   He  hoped  the  noble   marquis 
opposite    had    had    some     conversation 
with  tbat  respectable  magistrate^  sir  R. 
Baker,  who  bad  charge  of  her  majesty's 
funeral ;  If  so  be  must  have  been  informed 
that  the  conduct  of  the  people  was  everj 
thing  that  could  have. been  wished  for  on 
that  day.  The  only  complaint  made  was  of 
tbe  attempt  to  turn  the  funeral  out  of  the 
direct  and  public  road.    The  worthy  ma- 
gistrate, in  tbe  exercise  of  a  sound  dis- 
cretion, had  taken  upon  himself  to  alter 
the  intended  route,  and  take  the  funeral 
by  the  direct  and  open  road.    Had  the 
worthy  magistrate  adopted  this  course  a 
little  earlier,   be  would  have  prevented 
much  riot,  disorder,  and  bloodshed.    For 
his  firmness,  bis  mildness,  and  humanity, 
on  tbat  melancholy  occasion,  he  deserved 
— not  the  reward  he  had  received— but 
the  thanks  of  tbe  House  and  the  country. 
He  had  never  before  been  particularly 
partial  to  sir  R.  Baker;  but  he  could  not 
withhold  his  praise  of  the  coolness,  the 
temper,  and  moderation,  with  which  the 
worthy  magistrate  acted  on  that  day.— 
The  funeral  having  been  turned  into  the 
park,  brought  him  to  a  point  in  which  he 
viewed  the  conduct  of  ministers  as  culpable 
in  the  highest   degree.     They  gave    the 
officers  orders  to  take  the  funeral  thai 
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way  (he  presumed  they  roast  have  given 
audi  orders,  or  surely  the  officers  would 
Hot  have  acted  as  they  did);  and  this  led 
to  a  scene  the  most  disgraceful  of  any 
that  had  ever  come  within  his  observation. 
He  was  himself  present,  and  he  saw  with 
regret  that  those  soldiers  who  had  been 
sent  out  in  aid,  and  under  the  control  of 
the  civil  power,  had  acted  entirely  with* 
out  orders;  that  they  had  not  only  not 
prevented,  but  had  actually  committed  a 
breach  of  the  peace.  He  found  too,  that 
the  officers  had  given  the  soldiers  no 
orders  to  fire.  Was  this  the  way  in  which 
our  troops  were  disciplined  ?  When  he 
was  in  the  field,  he  had  always  seen  the 
men  under  the  strict  command  of  their 
officers.  What  was  the  case  here?  It 
appeared  that  the  officers  were  at  the 
head  of  their  troops,  and  yet  those  troops 
used  their  swords  and  pistols  against  the 
peoplie,  without  having  received  any 
orders  so  to  do.  How  could  he  call  those 
disciplined  troops?  He  could  consider 
them  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  lawless 
band,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  rushing 
furiously  to  attack  those  subjects  whom 
it  was  their  duty  to  protect.  In  doing 
this,  they  had  been  guilty  of  murder  and 
manslaughter.  He  was  most  willing  to 
admit  that  the  soldiers  had  been  placed 
in  a  situation  of  much  difficulty  on  the 
14th  of  August.  He  repeated  that  the 
soldiers  had  been  so  placed,  but  how  often 
did  it  occur  that  soldiers  were  placed  in 
situations  which  exposed  them  to  a  gall- 
ing fire  without  being  allowed  to  retui*n  a 
single  shot  without  the  orders  of  their 
officers?  And  when  soldiers  so  placed 
disobeyed  that  order,  they  were  consider- 
ed as  any  thing  but  disciplined  troops. 
He  was  willing  to  admit  that  stones  had 
been  thrown  at  the  soldiers ;  though  he 
could  assure  the  House,  as  well  from  his 
own  observation,  as  from  what  had  reach- 
ed him  on  the  subject,  that  the  soldiers 
were  the  first  aggressors.  The  soldiers 
began  with  using  their  swords  against  the 
people,  who  in  return  attacked  tnem  with 
stones,  and  then  the  soldiers  fired  amons 
the  crowd.  Then  it  was  that  the  fatal 
occurrences  which  gave  rise  to  a  subse- 
quent inquiry  took  place.  The  funeral 
having  been  turned  into  Tottenham  Court- 
road,  a  party  of  infantry  were  seen  ad» 
vancing  rapidly  to  assist  the  civil  power  in 
forcing  the  protession  back  to  its  originally 
destined  route ;  but  Sir  E.  Baker,  much 
to  his  credit,  declined  availing  hitnself  of 
their  assistance^  and  the  funeral  proceeded. 
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Had  those  soldiers  arrived  ten  minutes 
sooner,  a  most  lamentable  scene  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  taken  place ;  and 
all^  this  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a 
point  of  inconsiderable  consequence. 
The  people  who  attended  the  funeral  of 
her  majesty,  were  not  what  some  honour- 
able members  would  call  the  lower  and 
illiterate  classes  of  society,  they  were 
persons  of  all  ranks,  who  crovrdea  to  pay 
this  last  tribute  of  respect  to  her  memory. 
He  was  sure  that  ministers  did  not  consult 
cither  their  own  characters  or  the  welfare 
of  the  country,  in  their  proceedings  upon 
that  unhappy  day.— The  hon.  member 
proceeded  to  complain,  that  the  ordinary 
forms  of  decency  had  not  been  observed 
at  the  funeral,  as  the  procession  had 
scarcely  reached  Whitechapel  when  every 
ornament  was  removed,  the  usual  foot 
attendants  were  withdrawn,  and,  after  the 
first  stage,  the  funeral  was  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished Texcept  by  the  attendance  of 
the  military)  from  that  of  a  person  in 
ordinary  life.  The  House  had  all  these 
circumstances  before  them.  They  had 
also  in  their  recollection  the  fact  of  a 
verdict  of  wilful  murder  having  been 
found,  not  against  any  person  or  persops 
unknown,  but  against  the  soldiers  and 
officers  who  did  duty  at  Cumberland- 
gate.  What  was  it  that  the  people  of 
England  expected  in  such  a  case  ?  They 
expected,  and  had  they  not  a  right  to 
expect,  that  government  would  deal  out 
justice  equally  to  all  parties?  If  one  sol- 
dier had  been  deprived  of  life  on  the  14th 
of  Augu8t,  and  a  coroner's  jury  had  de« 
dared  any  ten  or  twelve  of  the  people 
guilty  of  that  murder,  would  not  ministers 
have  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  bring; 
the  accused  to  trial  >  This  was  his  com- 
plaint. Notwithstanding  the  verdict  of  a 
coroner's  jury,  no  steps  had  been  taken  to 
ascertain  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
accused.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  Coroner's  verdict  was  conclusive  of 
the  guUt  of  the  parties,  but  he  did  fcnain-. 
tain  that  it  was  sufficient  to  put  them  upon 
their  trial.  Sure  he  was,  that  ministers 
would  best  consult  their  own  characters, 
and  the  feelings  of  the  counti'y,  by  insti- 
tuting an  inquiry.  But,  instead  of  doing 
this,  they  took  every  step  within  their 
power  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  only  measure  which  had  be^n  taken 
to  attain  justice.  He  hoped  the  gallant 
officer  who,  on  a  former  occasion,  threw 
aspersions  upon  the  coroner's  inquest  was 
now  in  the  House.    If  so,  he  (Mr.  H.) 
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could  aisure  him,  that  there  never  had 
been  a  more  respectable,  or  a  more  fairly 
constituted  jury.  The  failure  of  the 
inquiries  made  by  the  secretary  of  state, 
in  order  to  discover  if  any  unfair  means 
bad  been  used  to  call  that,  jury  together, 
was  the  best  answer  which  could  be  given 
to  the  aspersions  thrown  out  by  the  gal* 
lant  officer.  The  memory  of  the  Queen 
bad  been  treated  with  disrespect — the 
civil  institutions  of  the  country  nad  been 
despised — it  w&«  proved  in  one  instance 
that  murder,  and  in  another  that  man- 
slauehter  had  been  committed^t  was 
admitted  that  blood  had  been  shed ;  and 
yet  ministers  screened  the  accused,  solely 
because  those  accused  were  the  soldiery. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  felt  him- 
self  bound  to  support  the  motion  of  his 
bon.  friend. 

General  Gasco^ftie  said,  he  had  attended 
most  watchfully  to  all  which  had  been 
aaid  with  respect  to  her  majesty's  funeral, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  tne  charges 
were  made  out.  The  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeen  had  attended  at  Brandenburgh- 
house,  no  doubt  with  all  that  solemnity 
and  sorrow  which  the  great  loss  he  had 
sustained  was  likely  to  call  forth ;  and  yet 
the  hon.  member  could  not  check  his 
habitual  thirst  for  economy  and  retrench- 
ment, for  he  had  scarcely  entered  the 
house  of  mourning,  when  he  complained  of 
the  extravagant  expenditure  incurred  by 
putting  up  so  much  superfine  black  cloth. 
The  hon.  member  had  next  complained  of 
the  conduct  of  the  military,  and  he  had 
condemned  their  want  of  discipline  for 
having  acted  without  orders,  and  in  the 
next  sentence  he  contradicted  himself 
and  justified  the  military ;  <<  for/'  said  he, 
«*  I  admit  that  the  soldiers  were  in  a  situ- 
ation of  difficulty ;  I  admit  that  it  was  a 
hard  case.''  Really !  The  hon.  member 
did  then  think  it  a  little  hard  that  men 
with  arms  in  their  hands  should  be  pelted 
and  knocked  from  tlieir  horses  without 
making  any  effort  to  defend  themselves. 
Did  the  hon.  member  mean  to  contend, 
that  because  a  man  put  on  a  red  coat  he 
was  to  be  deprived  of  all  right  of  defend- 
ing himself?  Did  he  mean  to  contend, 
that  when  the  military  were  called  out  to 
preserve  the  peace,  they  were  only  to 
form  a  part  of  the  shew  and  pageantry  ? 
Perhaps,  the  hon.  member  would  rather 
that  no  military  escort  should  have  been 
sent  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  Queen. 
But  had  ministers  acted  in  that  way,  then 
the  cry  would  have  been,  that  they  had 


degraded  and  insulted  the  memory  of  tbc 
king's  consort,  in  not  having  sent  the 
usual  guard  of  honour.  He  was  confi- 
dent, that  whatever  might  be  the  views  of 
the  honourable  member  upon  the  subject, 
there  was  but  one  opinion  entertained  in 
the  country,  namely,  that  there  never  was 
a  more  gross  or  disgraceful  outrage  than 
that  committed  by  the  populace  on  that 
day,  in  dragging  about  the  body  of  that 
Queen  who,  in  her  life-time,  had  been, 
made  the  tool  of  party  and  of  faction.—* 
Having  risen  in  consequence  of  expree- 
sions  which  had  dropt  from  the  non.. 
member  for  Aberdeen,  he  must  complain 
of  that  hon.  member's  allusion  to  him  in. 
his  absence  last  night.  He  (general  G.) 
would  now  express  the  regret  he  felt  for 
having  used  a  phrase  on  a  former  nighty 
which  appeared  to  have  given  offence  to 
the  hon.  member.  It  fell  from  him  in  the 
heat  of  debate,  and  he  regretted  having 
used  it.  But  what  had  the  hon.  member 
said,  not  in  the  heat  of  debate,  but  after 
a  night's  sleep  over  the  words  ?— 

Mr.  Denman  rose  to  order.  He  was 
sure  the  House  had  heard  with  satisfaciion 
the  gallant  general  express  his  regret  for 
a  phrase  he  had  used  on  a  former  night ; 
but  he  was  now  referring  to  what  had 
taken  place  on  a  former  night,  which  was. 
disorderly. 

The  Speaker  said,  the  House  would  feel 
the  difficulties  he  should  have  to  encounter 
if  he  were  called  upon  when  any  devia- 
tion from  strict  order  took  place,  to  inter- 
pose. It  was  most  certainly  irregular  to- 
refer  to  a  former  debate ;'  but  as  he  bad 
not  interfered  in  the  allusion  of  one  hon» 
member,  which  was  irregular  when  it  wa& 
made,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  see  how  he 
could  now  interfere  to  prevent  anotiier 
hon.  member,  who  conceived  himself 
alluded  to  in  his  absence,  from  giving  that 
explanation  respecting  himself,  which  he 
deemed  relevant. 

General  Gascoyne  said,  that  he  had 
freely  confessed  his  regret  for  tlie  per- 
sonal allusion  into  which  he  had  been 
betrayed,  on  a  former  night,  in  the  heat  of 
debate.  The  hon.  member  had  last  night 
assumed  something  respecting  the  manner 
in  which  he  (general  G.)  had  acquired 
his  present  military  rank.  To  that  allu-^ 
sion  he  should  only  reply,  that  he  had 
obtained  his  present  rank  by  forty  yeara 
of  service,  extending  when  and  where  it. 
was  required,  or  wherever  he  had  the  hon- 
our of  a  command,  sometimes  by  \os^  bC 
blood,  and  often  with  fatigue  and  danger*.' 
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'  Mr.  p0d  Mild*  he  mutt  premise,  that  he 
had  no  personal  knowledge  of  any  of  the 
drcumstanees  involved  in  this  debate; 
baty  after  the  moat  careful  attention  he 
was  capable  of  bestowing  upon  the  docu- 
ments to  which  he  had  referred  in  his 
office,  his  conscientiotts  conclusion  was, 
that  throughout  the  arrangements  for  her 
late  majesty's  funeral,  the  responsible 
persons  connected  with  eovemment  were 
entirely  actuated  by  a  oestre  to  pay  alt 

5 roper  respect  to  the  high  rank  of  the 
eceased.  He  wished  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  recording  his  entire  acquiescence 
in  erery  proceeding  upon  that  occasion, 
and  his  complete  conviction,  that  no  other 
course  could  have  been  pursued  with 
e^ual  propriety.  He  approached  the 
discussion  with  the  intention  of  doing 
that  which  seemed  to  be  in  conformity 
with  the  wishes  of  the  House,  namely, 
to  avoid  every  topic  that  could  create 
irritation.  He  would,  therefore,  leave 
unnoticed  some  things  that  had  fallen 
from  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  other  side. 
Upon  those  points  he  had  already  had  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  opinion, 
and  he  did  not  wish  to  revive  the  topics, 
and  to  bring  them  again  into  discussion. 
The  real  question  was  embodied  in  the 
resolution  of  the  hon.  mover,  and  it  was 
this:— whether  it  was  fit  for  the  House  to 
mark  its  censure  of  government,  by  de- 
claring that  there  was  a  want  of  due 
respect  in  the  proceedings  that  took  place 
afVer  the  demise  of  her  late  majesty.  For 
himself,  he  was  willing  to  rest  the  decision 
upon  the  speeches  of  the  hon.  members 
for  Shrewsbury  and  Aberdeen,  compar- 
ing the  impression  which  those  speeches 
had  made  with  the  efiect  producea  by  the 
addresses  of  the  lord  of  the  admiralty,  of 
the  hon.  officer  who  conducted  the  mili- 
tary arrangements,  and  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman connected  with  the  department  of 
the  lord  chamberlain.  He  appealed  ccm- 
fidently  to  the  House,  whether  those  three 
honourable  gentlemen  had  not  afforded 
Gtfnclosive  proofs  as  to  the  animus  by 
which  tbe  proceedings  were  governed; 
for  it  was  Mnpossible  to  draw  from  their 
Matements  any  other  inference,  than  that 
it  had  bee»  the  intention  of  government  to 
regulate  the  whole  funeral  with  every  re- 
gard to  the  decorum  due  to'  an  occasion 
ao  melancholy.  If  an  accidental  ctrcum- 
atance  had  occurred;  if,  as  the  boh;  mem- 
ber for  Aberdeen  had  contended,  there 
waa  some  defect  id  detail ;  if  some,  strap 
l|ad  been  broken.'  or  some  boat  bad  been 
VOL.  VI. 


absent  that  ought  to  hatebeefi  in  waiting; 
would  the  House,   from   such  a  paltry 
deficiency,    such  an  insignifieftnt    trifle^ 
draw  a  conclusion  adverse  to  all  that  had 
been   said  on    the  most  unquestionable, 
authority  ?    As  to  what  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  it  had 
only  produced  a  conviction  in  his  mind, 
that  whatever  course  ministers  had  adopt- 
ed, the  hon.  gentleman  would  have  been 
prepared  to   find  fault  with  it.     From 
those  very  circumstances  that    testified 
respect,    the   hon.  member  would  have 
argued  that  it  had  been  wholly    disre- 
garded.   To  one  point  the  gallant  general 
bad  very    properly    adverted.     Was   it 
possible  that  the  hon.  member,  a  pro- 
fessed mourner  for  the  Queen,  when  he 
recollected    the    preparations  that .  were 
made  for  hanging  the  apartments  with 
black  cloth,  should  have  made  an  objec- 
tion to  them  which  it  would  have  been 
thought  could  never  have  entered  into  the 
mind  of  any  man  except  a  tailor  ?    Could 
any  man  believe  that  the  wrath  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  was  directed  against  the 
profligate  expenditure  in  cloth  employed  - 
upon  that  occasion  ?     This  evinced,  be-^ 
yond  refutation,  the  disposition   to  find, 
fault  with  ministers,    whether    right    or- 
wrong.    Remarkable  as  the  hon.  gentle- 
man was  for  economy,  the  economy  of 
justice  and  of  common  candour  in  such 
an  objection  was  to  the  full  as  remarkable.^' 
Next,  the  same  hon.  gentleman  had  com- 
plained,   that  the  military  escort  was  a 
mockery  of  her  majesty;  and  yet,  withr 
singular    inconsistency   he    had   turned 
round  and  objected,  that  that  mockery 
had  been  continued  no  further  than  White-*" 
chapel.    The  speeches  of  the  three  hob. 
gents,  to  whom  he  had  already  referred* 
with  so  much  satisfaction,    must   have 
eatabltslied  thia  fact,  that,  at  least'  on  the 
part  of  the  admiralty,  there  was  no  want 
of  respect  in  the  preparations.    The  hon. 
member  for    Shrewsbury  had  admitted 
that  the  embarkation  had  been  properly* 
conducted.     With  respect  to  what  o^ 
curred  after  the  embarkation,  even  the 
hon.  member  for  Montrose  had  allowed 
that  if  an  hon.  officer  behind  him  had 
been  present  there  would  have  been. no 
ground  of  complaint.    On  the    conduct  • 
of  tbe  military  he  might  refer  the  House/ 
without  hesitation,  to  the  speech  of  the- 
hon*  colonel  as  distinctly  and  undeniably 
showing,  that  in  that  quarter  no  want  ii 
respect  had  been  evinced.    The  qaestiot»- 
waa  thus  considerably  narrowed*  He  wotild* 
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follow  the  hon.  mover  througb  iotae  of 
the  points  to  which  he  had  adverted,  and 
he  trusted  that  the  explanations  he  should 
supply  would  be  satisfactory.  Her  ma* 
jesty  died  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  August, 
and  a  commuaication  was  immediately 
made  to  the  executorSy  that  government 
would  bear  the  expenses  of  her  interment. 
Her  majesty  had  left  a  will,  in  which  she 
expressed  a  strong  desire,  that  within 
three  days  after  her  death,  her  body 
should  be  removed  to  Brunswick,  anci 
there  buried.  Whether  her  majesty  had 
or  had  not  good  reasons  for  this  request* 
he  appealed  to  the  House  whether  minis- 
ters were  not  bound  to  consult  the  re- 
corded  opinion  of  her  majesty  ?  It  was 
the  duty  of  government,  as  far  as  possible, 
tocarry  into  effect  the  wishes  of  the  Queen. 
He  conceived  also  that  this  veiy  fact— 
that  the  interval  of  three  days  onl^  was 
allowed— conclusively  shewed,  that  it  was 
the  wish  of  her  majesty  that  her  funeral 
should  be  as  private  as  was  consistent  with 
her  rank.  He  was  fulljr  authorised  in 
saying,  that  it  was  the  decided  impression 
ot  government,  that  such  was  the  wish  of 
her  majesty,  because  no  time  was  lost  in 
giving  preparations  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  and  also  at  Brunswick  The  re- 
moval of  the  body  did  not  take  place 
until  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  August ;  and 
Uiis  delay  beyond  the  three  days  pre- 
scribed was  evidence  that  there  was  no 
indecent  haste.  The  hon.  member  com- 
l^ained,  that  the  usual  mark  of  respect 
was  not  shown,  the  corpse  not  having  been 
removed  by  yeomen  of  tlie  guard.  This 
was  the  first  distinct  and  specific  fact 
pointed  out  as  evincing  disrespect.  Upon 
this  point  and  upon  every  other,  he  might 
be  permitted  to  observe,  that  it  was  m* 
tended  that  the  funeral  of  the  Queen 
should  be  conducted  in  the  same  way  as 
the  funerals  of  any  other  member  of  the 
royal  family*.  The  same  ceremonies  had 
been  observed  on  the  deaths  of  the  duke 
of  Kent,  and  of  the  duchess  of  York;  the 
same  orders  had  been  given,  the  same 
military  escort  provided ;  the  guns  had 
been  fired,  and  the  flags  hoisted  balf'^mast 
high.  He  had  made  inquirv  into  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  was  informed,  on  the  first 
authority,  that  in  the  two  instances  to 
wUch  he  had  referred,  the  bodies  were 
aoc  rmaoved  by  the  yeomen  of  the  suttd. 
In  this  instance^  therefore,  there  had  been 
tio  &ilttre  of  respect.  The  procession 
teft  Brandenhurgh-house  on  the  momioff 
of  the  14fth  of  August.    Uovernmeot  hiip 


as  he  had  meationedycommttnicattsd  ti6ir 
intention  to  take  clmrge  of  the  funeral 
and  to  pay  the  expenses  attending  it,  voA 
no  objection  had  been  stated  to  it.  U 
was  needless  to  remind  the  House  of  die 
circumstances  that  delayed  the  funeral  on 
the  first  day  of  its  journey.  He  weold 
only  say»  that  the  annals  of'^the  world  did 
not  present  a  more  disgraceful  outrage* 
If  such  a  scene  had  occurred  in  another 
country-— if,  on  the  funeral  of  the  queen 
consort  of  any  other  kingdom,  these  in- 
sults had  been  offered,  because  the  king 
had  ordered  the  procession  to  take  a  osr« 
tain  course,  and  if  it  was  actually  diverted 
from  its  prescribed  line,  would  not  any 
dispassionate  observer  have  deemed  that 
the  reign  of  anarchy  in  the  country  thus 
disgraced  was  complete?  Application  had 
been  distinctly  made,  that  the  corpse 
should  pass  through  the  city,  and  that 
application  was  as  distinctly  refused  and 
notified.  Yet  the  people  (or  the  rabble, 
miscalled  the  people)  had  made  an  assault 
upon  the  proeession,  had  attacked  the 
military,  and  had  committed  one  of  the 
grossest  violations  of  the  law.  It  was 
most  absurd  to  contend  that  government, 
who  had  merely  supported  the  laws  of  the 
land,  were  responsible  for  what  had  oc- 
curred on  the  14th  August.  Those  who 
resisted  the  law  were  alone  answerable. 
The  law  must  be  asserted,  and  the  penalty 
ought  to  fall  upon  those  who  obstructed 
its  course.  He  hoped  it  would  not  be 
supposed  that  he  was  insensible  of  the  lose 
of  life  sustained  on  that  unhappy  occa^ 
sion,  or  that  he  treated  it  lightly.  He  had 
spoken  as  he  had  done,  because  he  was  a 
real  friend  of  humanity.  That  ministers 
had  no  alternative  but  steadily  and  fear- 
lessly to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  law ; 
and,  though  he  did  not  find  fault  with  the 
intentions  of  the  public  officer  employed 
to  enforce  it,  he  most  cordially  concurred 
with  those  who  bad  held  that  he  ought  to 
be  removed  from  his  situation.  With 
regaVd  to  the  indecent  haste  which  it  was 
said  attended  the  embarkation,  he  agreed 
that  there  was  some  apparent  baste  in  this 
proceeding;  but,  let  it  be  recollected  thait 
It  was  at  first  proposed  that  two  days 
only  should  be  occupied  in  the  journey 
to  Harwich,  whereas  Uiree  were  consimeo, 
and  it  was  not  uk^  the  afternoon  of  the 
third,  that  the  royal  corpse  was  imt  on 
board  the  ship  prepared  to  receive  it. 
As  to  what  had  occurred  at  Oolcheater, 
the  eKecntors  had  rerigned  to  tiie  loid 
ohaodMiiaiii  the  charge  of  condootfaiy 
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the  irtiole  fiinandy  and,  while  the  bodjr  lay 
in  the  churchy  an  attempt  was  made  to 
•place  upon  the  coffin  this  inscription, 
«<  To  the  memory  of  the  injured  queen  of 
£ngland.''  Was  it  possible  for  the  officers 
of  his  majesty  to  aUow  such  words  to  re- 
main? Had  tne  executors  undertaken  the 
duty  of  managing  the  funeral,  there  might 
have  been  some  room  for  diiscussion  on 
this  point ;  but  as  it  was,  was  it  to  be 
endured  that  an  inscription  should  remain, 
recordmg  a  condemnation  of  the  king's 

Svernment?  Here  he  must  again  say. 
It  if  an  outrage  of  decorum  had  been 
committed,  those  who  attempted  to  affix^ 
not  who  lesisted  the  affixing  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, were  responsible.  The  only  renuun- 
iog  point  was  the  omission  of  the  funeral 
aervioe  at  Brunswick.  He  had  made 
many  inquiries,  and  had  been  distinctly 
Informed,  that  the  same  ceremony  had 
been  obsenred  that  attended  the  inter- 
ment of  other  royal  personages  in  Bruns- 
wick. In  point  of  fact,  whatever  was  pre- 
scribed by  the  custom  of  the  country  was 
performed,  and  we  were  not  to  judge  of 
other  services  by  our  own.  The  hon. 
gentleman  had  himself  admitted,  that  the 
oeremony  was  the  same  on  the  death  of 
the  duke  of  Brunswick ;  and,  if  other 
members  of  the  same  family  were  buried 
under  similar  circumstances,  it  could 
hardly  be  said  that  there  existed  any 
ground  of  complaint.  He  had  endea- 
voured to  conform  to  the  wish  of  the 
House,  by  confining  himself  to  the  topics 
urged  on  the  other  side.  He  had  not 
travelled  bejond  the  limits  he  had  at  first 
prescribed  to  himself;  and  he  trusted  that 
the  House,  by  negativing  the  motion, 
would  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  go- 
vernment had  been  influenced  by  no  other 
desire  than  to  accomplish  the  wishes  of 
her  majesty,  having  conducted  the  whole 
proceeding  with  all  due  decency,  deco- 
rum, and  solemnity. 

Dr.  Ltuhingion  assured  the  house,  that 
he  felt  the  deepest  regret  at  being  com- 
pelled to  rise  to  address  it  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  Could  his  own  inchna- 
tions  have  been  consulted,  this  subject 
would  not  have  been  brouaht  under  its 
-consideration.  It  became,  nowever,  his 
bounden  duty,  as  the  question  had  been 
introduced,  to  make  some  remarks  upon 
what  had  fallen  from  one  side  and  from 
the  other,  and  he  would  endeavour  to 
fcUow  the  example  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman in  abstaining  from  touching  upon 
topics  likely  to  excite  irritation.    It  had 
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been  his  misfortune,  in  the  course  of  all 
these  transactions,  to  have  incurred  blame 
on  both  sides.    He  had  been  censured  by 
those   attached  to  government,  for  the 
line  of  conduct  he  had  pursued,  and  by 
such  as  were  more  particularly  denomi- 
nated the  Queen's  friends  he  had  been 
charged  with  not  having  done  enough  to 
support  and  enforce  the  observance  of 
due  solemnities.    He  had  had  a  difficult 
course  to  pursue.    He  had  been  placed 
in  circumstances  of  a  very  peculiar  nature 
and  from  the    first  he   had    been  an- 
xious   only  to   do    his  dnty.    He  had 
determined  not  to  take  advantage  of  the 
situation  in  which  her  majesty  had  placed 
him  to   divert   the   solemnities    of  the 
funeral,  or  any  of  the  circumstances  con* 
nected    with    it,     to '  party    purposes. 
Having  been  placed  by  her  majesty  s  will 
in  the  responsible  office  he  held,  he  could 
not  entertain  for  a  moment  the  idea  of 
again  raising  throush  the  country  that 
flame  which  had  so  lately  subdued.    The 
House  would  excuse  him  if  be  entered 
into  some  details  of  what  did  and  what 
did  not  occur.     After  the  death  of  her 
majesty  he  had  been  occupied  daring  the 
whole  night  in  making  necessary  arrange- 
ments, and  in  putting  the  Queen's  property 
and  papers  in  a  state  of  security.    Next 
morning  at  about  1 2  o'clock,  he  had  had  the 
honour  of  an  interview  with  the  first  lord 
of  the  Treasury ;  and  he  should  be  asha« 
med  of  himself  if  he  did  not  state  what 
passed  rather  against  than  in  favour  of 
himself:  if  he  knew  his  own  heart,  to 
give  a  false  or  even  an  exaggerated  ac- 
count was  directly  in  opposition  to  his 
feelings.    The  first  words  of  the  eari  of 
Liverpool  (for  he  had  made  a  minute  of 
them)  were  these — **  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  informing  you,  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  government  to  bear  the  expences  of 
the  Queen's  funeral."    That  was  all  that 
passed  upon  that  subject,  and  so  ignorant 
was  he  (Dr.  L.)  upon  the  matter  at  the 
time,  that  he  did  not  know  whether  the 
course  stated  was  or  was  not  customary ; 
he  had  never  once  thought  from  what 
quarter  the  money  for  the  expences  was 
to  come.    The  question  he  had  put  more 
particularly  to  tne  noble  lord  was,  what 
facilities  government  would  afford  that 
the  corpse  might  be  buried  according  to 
the  manner  expressed  in  the  wilff    At 
this  period   the  earl  of  Liverpodl   had 
desired  him  to  wait  upon  the  first  lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  who  would  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  conveyance  of  the  body 
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from  tbts  country.    Acoordiofflyi  he  bad 
bad  aD  interview  with  lord  Melville  and 
the  boa.  admiral  opposite  (sir  G.  Cock- 
J>orn),  and  he  bad  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  he  received  from  them  every 
possible  information,  facility,  and  acco- 
modatioD;   nay,  he  had  receired  more, 
and  be  was  glad  to  declare  it,  be  bad 
l-eceived  from  lord  Melville  an    act  of 
Icindness,  for  be  personally  recommended 
liim  to  the  civilities  of  captain  Doyle.    In 
the  eveoing  he  found  that  an  intention 
iiad  been  expressed  of  removing  the  body 
of  the  Queen  on  Saturdajr;  but  that  was 
ibund  impracticable,   and  Monday  was 
the  day  selected.    The  motives  for  this 
arrangengient  were  suted  to  be  two:— 
£rst,  that  it  was  as  nearly  as  possible  com- 
4>lying  with  the  direction  of  the  Queen; 
and  secondly,  that  his  majesty  was  waiting 
in  Ireland,  that  great  expectation  was 
.oxcited  there,  and  that  great  inconve- 
nience miffht  arise  if  the  body  were  not 
removed  from  the  country  with  all  ex- 
pedition.    The   earl  of   Liverpool  had 
stated  further,  that,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, it  might  be  considered  that  put- 
ting tlie  body  on  board  the  vessel  was 
equivalent  to  an  interment.     He  wished 
the  embarkation  thereof  to  take  place  on 
Wednesday,  or  at  latest  on  Thursday,  that 
his  majesty  might  make  his  entrance  into 
Publin.    He  (Dr.  L.)  should  be  sorry  if 
it  met  with  tne  disapprobation  of  those 
with  whom  he' usually  acted,  when   he 
declared    that  he  immediately  answered 
lord   Liverpool,   that  he  saw  reason  in 
jvhat.his  lordship  stated,  and  that  so  far 
as  was  consistent  with  decorum  and  pro- 
priety, he  was  prepared  to  second  the 
wishes. of  his  lordship.       It  was  a  mere 
mockery,    and  worse  than  a    mockery, 
after  all  that  had  passed,  to  pretend  that 
the  royal  personage  in  Ireland  was  over- 
whelmed W4th  grief  on  the  death  of  the 
Queens  public  decency  was  all  that  could 
be  consulted  and  expected.    Lord  Liver- 
pool mentioned  as  an  objection,  that  some 
of  the  household  would  not  be  prepared 
in  time  with  dreeses  considered  requisite ; 
but  he  (Dr.L.)  had  answered,  that  he 
did  not  think  it  valid,  but  at  the  same 
time  added,  that  be  did  not  think  due 
preparations  had  been  made  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water;  that  he  expected  at 
Stade  the  greatest  possible  inconvenience 
from  the  want  of  specific  orders.    Lord 
l^iyerpool  assured  him,  that  a  communica- 
ticMi  had  been  immediately  made  to  baron 
d'Este,  the  repjresentatiw  of  tlie  Hanove- 


rian goveiiiment  inVtbe.iibseooe  of  comit 
Munster.  Afterwards  lord,  Liverpool  had 
declared,  that  he  should  be  pecfeclly^satia- 
fied  if  the  funeral  were  reaay  by  Tuesday 
morning,  and  in  a  letter  to  him  (Dr.  L.) 
had  mentioned  that  be  wished  ihejoumey 
to  be  performed  in  two  days,  bat  that 
three  snould  be  allowed  if  it  could  not  be 
accomplished  in  less  time  with  decency 
and  full  decorum.    On  Saturdsv  he  (Dr« 
L.)  had  made  enquiries  as  to  the  prepi^ 
rations  to  be  expected  at  Stade :  becauaa 
of  all  the  wild  schemes,  the  wildest  woidd 
have  been  for  him  to  undertake  the  jour- 
ney with  the  corpse  and  retinue,  without 
aome  knowledge  of  what  acconunodatlDni 
could  be  afforded..  When  be  first. called 
upon  baron  d'Este,  at  Mortlake»  he  could 
not  see  him ;  but  iie  was  afterwards  told 
by  him,  that  by  the  last  mail  orders  bad 
been  sent  that  every  facility  should  be 
afforded. .  He  (Dr.  L.)  had  then  begged 
to    be  '  Informed    whether   any   specific 
orders  had  been  piven  on  the  oocaatda^-* 
whether  any  carriages  or  horses  bad  ;beeft 
provided?    the  baron  answered,  «*Car« 
riages  there  are  none  in  the  country  bat 
German  waggons,  and  no  specific  orders 
have  been  given,  but  a  messenger  shall 
be  despatched  on  Tuesday •''    Tuesday 
was  the  very  day  the  funeral  was  to  start,  % 
and  as  the  messenger  must  cross  the  sea, 
he  could  not  be  at  Stade  sooner  than  the 
corpse.      The  baron  added,  that  Stadp 
was  a  pretty  little  town,  and  that  the 
Queen's  body  would,  perhaps,    have  to 
remain  there  for  several  days.     Under 
these  cirdlimstances,  he  (Dr.  L.)  knew 
not  what  course  he  ou^ht  to  adopt ;  but 
he  never  could  think  it  consistent  with 
decency  and  decorum,  that  her  Majesty'a 
remains    should    be  hurried  from    &m 
country  with  all  possible  expedition,  for 
the  purpose  of  running  the  chance  of 
Iving  at  such  a  town  as  Stade  for  several 
days.    It  was  not  on  the  earl  of  Liv^ool 
that  any  blame  rested,  but  on  those  who 
were  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
details.    He  (Dr.  L.)  had  been  told  that 
the  persons  employea  by  governmenfhad 
orders  to  deliver  the  body  to  the.  execu- 
tors at  Harwich,  attended  only  by  ti«o 
undertakers.    What  would  have  become 
of  him  and  of  the  hearse  if  be  bad  set  off 
with  those  two  undertakers,  be  left  it  for 
the    boo    member  for   Huntingdon    to 
decide.    He  could  have  done  nothing  but 
for  the  intervention  of  the  superior  author 
rities.    He  was  of  course  astonished  when 
he  was  told  by  the  undertaker,  that  tifej 
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.wei'e  tor  give  up  the  body  to  htm  at  Har- 
wich. '^vM^itber  I"  (such  was  his  lan- 
guage). *^  nor  my  men  will  go  further: 
you  must  take  charge  of  the  body/'    He 
.was  to  take  charge  of  the  body  to  Stade, 
.where  there  were  no  conveyances   but 
Geroitii.  waggons.    He  appealed  to  any 
man  under  such  circumstances  as  to  the 
counie  the  executors  could  pursue.  Were 
they  to  take  upon  themselves  this  grievous 
onutf  He  made  inquiry  of  every  indivi- 
vidual  he   could  meet  ^with,  acquainted 
with  the  country,  and  from  one  and  all  he 
found  that  the  difficulties  mentioned  by 
baron  D'Este  had  not  been  overstated. 
It  was  at  last  only  by  the  great  exertions 
of.  the  Hanoverian  government,  that  the 
body  was  moved  at  all  from  Stade.    He 
(Dr.  L.)  had  written  to  the  earl  of  Liver- 
pool»  stating  that  he  would  not  under- 
take the  responsibility-— that  he  did  not 
dare  undertaike  it;  and  he  was  assured 
that  due  preparations  had  been  made  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water.    In  declining 
the  office,  he  ^declined  it  with  reluctance, 
and  with  a  great  violation  of  his  own 
wishes.    He  had  further  requested,  that 
some    person  receiting    authority    from 
government  might  undertake  the  charge, 
and  he  required  that  it  might  be  assigned 
4o  some  individual  .of  the  rank  of  a  gen- 
tleman.   He  had  to  regret^  that  no  such 
person  had   been  appointed.  '  When  a 
queen  of  England  had  departed  this  life 
jt  was  incumbent  on  Government  to  have 
taken  care  that  some  person  of  the  rank 
and  with  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman  was 
appointed  to  manage  the  obsequies :  not 
to  have  done  so,  savoured  strongly  of  in- 
dignity.   He  did  not  attribute  any  want 
of  attention  or  consideration  to  lord  Liver- 
pool; but,  in  consequence  of  mismanage- 
ment somewhere,  he  (Dr.  L.^  had  been 
4:ompelled  to  take  the  course  ne  had  pur- 
sued.    I  will  state  to  the  House,  f  con- 
tinued the  learned  doctor),  as  brieny  as 
I  can,  the  circumstances  which  occurred 
in  the  course  of  the  funeral  procession. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of 
August,  in  fact  before  six  o'clock,  I  went 
to  Brandenburgh*house :    I  inquired    if 
any  one  was  present  who  had  authority 
from  sovernment  to  take  charge  of  the 
funeral  arrangements ;  and  for  some  time 
DO  one  answered.    At  last  I  was  told  that 
one  of  the  undertakers  had  authority  to 
move  the  body ;  and  Mr.  Thomas,  a  per- 
son possessing  neither  the  rank,  manners, 
nor  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  came  for- 
4rard*    Mr.  Thomas  saidt  that  he  was 
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authorized  to  move  the  queen's  remains ; 
I  requested  to  know  the  nature  of  his 
authority.    The  authority  was  then  pro« 
duced ;  and  of  what  does  the  house  tnink 
it  consisted?  It  consisted  of  a  copy  of  the 
intended  ceremonial,  which  was  without 
a  signature,  and  wiis  not  addressed  to 
Mr.  Thomas  by  name.    Now  a  copy  of 
the  ceremonial  had  been  sent  to  me ;  so 
so  that  if  the  document  did  confer  autho- 
rity,   in    such    authority    I    was    Mr« 
Thomas's  co-partner;  but  when  that  per- 
son asked,  if  I  intended  to  resist  the  re- 
moval of  the  body,  my  answer  was,  that 
nothing  could  be  farther  from  my  inten- 
tion.    And    here  I  must  clear  myself 
upon  a  point  as  to  which  I  have  been  mis- 
represented.   It  had  been  stated,  thlit,.in 
a  conversation  with  one  of  the  undertaker's 
people,  I  expressed  my  disapprobation  of 
the  military  escort  provided.    I  beg  to 
declare  that  I  never  used  such  an  expres- 
sion.    It  is  not  very    probable  that  I 
should  have  communicated  upon  such  a 
subject,  with  an  indiridual  standing  in  the 
situation  of  an  undertaker.    I  thought  at 
the  time,  and  I  think  so  still,  that  the 
attendance  of  the  military  was  indispen- 
sable as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  deceasedi 
What  I  protested  agamst  was,  the  removal 
of  her  majesty's  remains,  until  due  pre^ 
parations  bad  been  made  fdr  such  removal* 
With'  respect  to  the  admittance  of  the 
public  to  Brandenburgh-hoose,    it    will 
easily  be  supposed  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty.     To  admit  all  who  were 
desirous  of 'addaittance  was  quite  impos* 
sible:   for  issuing  tickets  there  wAs  no 
time;  and  it  was  difficult  to  say  where 
the  exclusion  should  commence.    At  last 
it  was  agreed  that  one  of  the  undertakers 
should  let  in  such  persons  as  appeared  of 
respectable  class.    At  length  tne  prooee- 
sion  was  in  motion.    I  had  by  that  time 
divested  myself  of  all  responsibility,  and  I 
think  I  shall  convince  the  House  that  my 
conduct  throughout  that  day  was  cau- 
tious in  the  extreme.     When  the  6rst 
stoppage  took  place  upon  the  road,  the 
officer  who  commanded  the  Blues  rodemp 
to  my  carriage.    He  stated  the'  impedi- 
ment which  had  already  arisen,  ana  the 
difficulties  which  were  likely  to  arise  in 
advancing;  he  then  added,  "I  conceive 
you  are  invested  with  authority  to  go 
which  way  you  please;  will  you  jilsitfy 
me  in  taking  another  route  V*  My  answer 
to  the  officer  was,  that  I  had  no  authority 
whatever,  and  that  I  thought  the  measure 
which  be   propoaed  ivoiud  be  attended 
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wilh  deep  mponnbility.  I  then  wMmd 
hki  to  tend  an  expmt  to  lord  Lhrerpool 
for  further  instructioot ;  aod  I  beliere 
that  aa  express  was  despatched.  Shortly 
after  this  I  received  a  second  message* 
oot  from  sir  Robert  Baker,  bat  from 
aa  iadindual  high  in  authority.  The 
effect  of  Uiat  message  was,  to  entreat 
OMi  a  second  time*  to  interfere,  and  a 
seoond  time  I  refused  to  do  so.  And 
here  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  deny  that 
the  mA  for  ber  majesty's  remains  to  go 
through  the  city  was  the  wish  of  the  mob 
alone»  I  cannot  yet  be  induced  to  believe 
that  the  whole  corooration  of  London 
ought  to  be  described  as  a  mob.  It  would 
be  rather  bold  doctrine  for  ministers  to 
say  that  the  wish  of  the  people  is  to  be 
degraded  by  calling  it  the  mah  of  the 
mob.  Upon  the  occasion  in  question,  I 
do  not  hesitato  to  declare  that  there  were 
the  most  extraordinsry  demonstrations  of 
grief,  regard,  and  affection,  from  almost 
every  one  who  witnessed  the  melancholy 
spectacle.  The  expression  of  feeling 
exceeded  all  that  I  had  anticipated ;  al- 
though I  was  prepared,  from  her  majestjr's 
death  under  such  circumstances,  to  expect 
a  very  strong  feeling ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
every  ffentleman  who  witnessed  the  pas- 
sage of  the  funeral  through  the  suburbs  of 
lioiadooi  and  from  thence  to  Romford, 
will  confirm  what  I  am  stating.  There 
can  be  few  at  this  time  who  do  not  think 
it  would  have  been  better  if  ministers  had 
barkened  to  the  prayer  of  the  dty  of 
London.  They  surely  might  have  indul* 
ged  the  wishes  of  the  people,  without 
ceoapromisio^  either  duty  or  principle; 
and  it  is  with  pain  that  I  have  heard 
words  from  a  riffht  hon.  gentleman  which 
may  lead  the  House  to  believe  that  the 
route  was  marked  out  by  one  whom,  by 
the  forms  of  parliament,  I  am  not  per- 
mitted to  mention.  For  my  own  part, 
however,  I  cannot  suppose  that  mmisters 
were  deprived  of  due  latitude  of  discretion. 
I  cannot  but  think  that,  without  offence 
to  the  Crown,  they  might  have  indulged 
the  general  wish  of  the  people,  and 
spared,  by  so  doing,  the  bloodshed  and 
confusion  which  ensued.  Of  the  creation 
of  that  confusion,  however,  no  portion 
fell  to  my  lot  I  remained  a  passive 
spectator  m  my  carriage  while  the  shots 
were  firing;  round  me;  I  might  almost 
say  a  passive  victim,  for  I  was  quite  near 
enough  to  run  the  risk  of  audering  by 
that  firing.  And  here  J  fieel  mysetf  im* 
peratively  ntiled  upon  to  atete  one  fiu:t. 
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bearii^  upon  the  conduct  of  tke  hon. 
member  for  Southwark  (sir  R.  Wilsoo\ 
Hiat  hon.  member,  at  the  time  to  whicn 
I  am  speakinff,  rode  up  to  my  carriage 
and  expressed  his  determination  to  stop» 
if  possible,  the  effusion  of  blood.    I  tried 
to    dissuade  him    from  interfering,    on 
account  of  the^personal  danger  to  wbick 
he  must  be  exposed ;  but  he  did,  like  a 
gallant  gentleman,  expose  his  own  life  to 
save  the  lives  of  others ;  and  it  is  my  firm 
opinion,  if  this  were  the  last  moment  I 
had  to  live,  that  the  hon.  member,  when 
he  left  my  carritte,  had  no  desire  or  ioten- 
tionbut  to  stop  toe  effusion  of  blood,  wlncli 
was  apprdieraed.  Theprocessionreadied 
Romford  at  eight  in  the  evening.     All 
the  persons  attending  upon  her  majesty'a 
remains  had,  at  that  time,  been  thirteen 
hours  in  the  mourning  coaches,  without 
an  opportonity  of  leaving  their  seate.    U 
was  then  suggested  to  me  by  certain  three 
persons  who  assumed  control  over  all  cor 
proceedio^^the  individuals  compoaiqg 
this  illustrious  triumvirate  being  no  oclisr 
than,  first,  the  honourable  and  ingenis«is 
Mn  Thomas,  of  the  lord  chamteriain'a 
office ;  second,  the  highly  to  be  respected 
Mr.  Chittenden,  whose  occupation  is  that 
of  letting  out  horses  and  carriages;  and 
last,  not  least,  but  infinitely  more  respect 
able  than  the  other  two,   Mr.  Bailey,  a 
partner   in   the   house   of  Bailey   and 
Saunders,  the  undertakers,  who  certainly 
did  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  abilitj. 
This  triumvirate,  to  whom  the  supreme 
control  of  the  Queen's  fimeral  was  com- 
mitted, suggested  that  we  should  proceed, 
that  same  night,  to  Colchester,  I  stoted 
to  the  directors— from  whom  (excepting 
always  Mr.  Bailey)  nothing  like  common 
respect,  or  even   common  decency  of 
behaviour,  could  be  obtained^— the  sitoa* 
tlon  of  the  persons  composinff  the  pro- 
cession.   It  was  impossible  for  lady  Hood 
and  the  female  attendants  to  proceed  that 
night.     If  the  House  considers  that  they 
IukL  then  been  thirteen  hours  in  the  car- 
riages, exposed  not  merely  to  fat^e, 
but  to  severe  and  dangerous  trial,  they 
will  feel  that  it  was  impossible.    I  stated 
the  difficulty  in  very  strong  terms,  to  Mr* 
Thomas;  and  what  will  hon.  gentlemen 
thing  was  his  answer  ?    Mr.  Thomas  smd, 
that  if  any  attempt  was  made  to  deky 
the  departure  of  the  funeral,  he  would 
call  in  the  military.      My  answer  was, 
that  I  should  always  be  ready  to  attend 
the  body  of  my  deceased  mistress  whereeer 
it  wentt  aod  aowaver  it  went;  that  por« 
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aonal  fatigue  was  to  me  a  matter  of  no 
ooDsideratioD ;  and  accordhigly,  starting 
again  at  half  past  ten  the  same  niehty  we 
arrifed  at  Chelmsford  about  four  in 
the  moming-H>ur  horses  knocked  up, 
our  procession  disorganized— one  coach 
here,  another  coadi  there,  the  hearse  out 
of  its  place,  the  attendants  scarcely  able 
to  move,  and  the  whole  procession  in  a 
state  of  confusion  which  would  have  been 
disgraceful  on  an  occasion  of  infinitely 
less  moment  and  solemnity.  At  Chelms- 
Ibrd,  however,  about  half  past  four  in  the 
morning,  her  majesty's  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  church.  Sir  George 
Nayler  was  then  called  for,  to  place  the 
orown  and  cushion  upon  the  coffin.  Sir 
George  Nayler  was  not  forthcoming: 
dthough  it  was  the  duty  of  that  officer  to 
attend  the  funeral,  he  begged  to  decline 
following  it  at  such  a  Newliiarket  pace* 
The  ingenious  Mr*  Thomas  said,  that  it 
was  no  matter  whether  Sir  George  was 
present  or  not,  because  they  had  orders 
to  use  as  little  pomp  as  possible.  Having 
sent  off  a  letter  by  express  to  lord  Liver- 
pool, urging  that  some  proper  person 
ahould  be  sent  to  take  charge  of  the 
jRmeral,  I  received  a  peremptory  order 
from  the  triumvirate  to  be  ready  at  nine 
o'clock.  At  nine  the  attendants  were 
ready;  and  we  were  then  informed  that 
the  horses  could  not  set  off  before  li- 
the convenience  of  the  horses  being 
attended  to,  however  that  of  the  human 
beinga  was  neglected.  We  reached  CoU 
(^ester  about  4  o'clock  that  afternoon, 
and  received  further  orders  to  be  ready 
again  at  eight  in  the  evening*  Here, 
finding  it  was  vain  for  us  to  hope  for  any 
relief,  as  long  as  the  wearied  horses  could 
drag  the  hearse  along,  I  produced  a  copy 
of  aletter  firom  lord  Liverpool,  which  I 
had  received  in  the  early  part  of  the 
transaction,  stating  that  the  journey  was 
not  to  be  performed  in  two  days,  unless 
it  could  be  done  with  convenience ;  and 
after  some  time  I  was  told  that  that  letter 
had  produced  some  effect,  although  my 
remonstrances  could  produce  none;  and 
that  weUiould  be  excused  from  proceed- 
ing until  five  o'clock  next  morning.  I, 
of  course,  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
acquiesce.— I  now  request  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  some  droumstancea 
which  I  consider  essential  to  the  expla- 
nation  of  my  after  conduct.  At  rav 
first  interview  with  her  majesty,  on  the  Mi 
-of  August,  she  pfvtioularly  detired  that  I 
Aoiild- place  vpon  ber  coBn  the  Inacrip^ 


tton  which  afterwards  gave  occasion  to 
much  difference.  When  I  received  her 
majesty's  instructions,  I  did  not  at  onc0 
feel  the  deep  responsibility  which  they 
cast  upon  me.  I  begged  she  woold 
repeat  her  commands.  She  did  so;  and 
solemnly  enjoined  me,  with  her  dying 
breath,  to  see  them  executed.  So  strong 
was  my  feeling  upon  that  occasion,  that 
subsequently,  on  the  5th  of  August,  I 
stated  to  my  royal  mistress,  the  difficulty 
which  I  might  experience  In  obeying  her 
injunction;  and  she  said  that  she  would 
put  the  order  into  a  codicil,  that  the 
world  might  be  sure  she  knew  what  that 
order  was*  The  house  will  feel  that  my 
situation  would  have  been  a  most  respon* 
sible  one,  if  I  had  come  down  to  state  to 
government  and  to  the  world,  such 
matter  as  a  private  order  from  the 
deceased  Queen;  her  majesty  made  a 
memorandum  first,  and  the  codicil  after- 
wards spoke  for  itself:  stilf  1  felt  that  the 
trust  ioajMsed  upon  me  mieht  be  attended 
with  difficulty  in  its  execution;  and  I  shall 
now  state  to  the  house  what  passed  with 
lord  Liverpool  upon  the  subject.  Lord 
Liverpool  said,  when  the  codicil  was 
read,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  king'tf 
government  to  have  such  a  plate  fixed 
upon  the  coffin,  because  it  would  be  pro^ 
nouncing  a  censure  upon  them,  I  answered 
that  nothing  could  be  furtherf rem  the  inten- 
tion of  the  executors.  Lord  Liverpool 
then  said,  that  he  made  much  allowance 
for  my  motives,  but  that  government 
could  not  do  the  thing ;  if  the  executors 
did  it,  it  was  their  own  concern.  I  never 
entertained  the  slightest  doubt,  from  all 
that  passed,  that  lord  LiverpooFs  inten- 
tion was  this— government  can  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  it ;  if  it  is  done  bv  the 
executors,  no  notice  will  be  taken  of  it.  I 
did  believe,  that  if  lord  Liverpool  enter- 
tained any  other  intention,  he  would  have 
distinctly  avowed  it,  leaving  me  to  make 
it  known  to  the  world  that  I  had  done  my 
best,  though  uusuccessfullv,  to  obey  the 
orders  of  my  mistress.  The  plate  was  not 
ready  until  the  morning  of  the  14th  of 
August.  Mr.  Wilde  had  undertaken  to 
be  ready  at  Brandenburgh-house  to  fix  it 
on  the  coffin  before  the  departure  of  the 
funeral ;  but  his  carriage  being  delayed 
hy  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  prevented 
hmi  from  reaching  Brandenburgh-house 
in  time.  No  other  opportunity  occurred 
while  the  body  remained  in  England,  ex- 
cept that  which  was  made  use  of  at  Col- 
chester;  and  I  do  not  Imitate  to  declare, 
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liMt  it  wat  after  mach  painful  considera- 
tion, that  I  adopted  the  course  which  was 
finally  carried  into  execution.  On  the 
one  hand,  I  did  feel  a  reluctance  to  fixing 
Ihe  plate  in  the  church;  on  the  other 
kand,  it  was  the  last  opportunity  likely  to 
be  afcrded  to  me,  of  keeping  the  promise 
I  had  so  solemnly  made*  Now,  what  is 
the  course  which,  under  such  circum* 
stances,  I  ought  in  duty  and  in  honour  to 
have  taken?  For  I  do  pray  the  House 
Bol.  to  look  at  the  matter  with  the  cool 
calculation  of  after  deliberation,  but  with 
reference  to  thefeelingsby  which parties,at 
auch  a  moment  would  be  actuated.  I  took 
the  alternative,  which  I  believed  to  be  tlie 
best ;  and  if  the  thing  were  to  occur  again, 
and  I  had,  as  then,  pledged  my  honour  to 
ipy  dying  mistress,  to  fulfil  her  last  inten- 
tions to  the  best  of  my  power,  so  help  me 
Godl  I  would  again  pursue  the  same 
coune.  I  know  that  I  have  been  charged 
with  having  had  no  respect  for  the  house 
of  God— I  know  that  canters  and  metho- 
dists,  who,  at  the  time,  approved  what  I 
was  doing,  have  since  been  base  enough 
to  tell  other  tales;  but,  if  the  House 
thinks  that  I  have  erred,  from  the  true 

Eath  of  my  duty,  I  can  only  ss^  that  I 
ave  erred  honestly,  and  with  an  intention 
to  do  the  best.  I  took  the  opportunity 
when  the  church  was  nearly  empty;  the 
plate  was  fixed  on  in  less  than  three  mi- 
nutes; and  it  was. not  until  after  it  was 
actually  fixed  on,  that  anv  representation 
was  made  to  me  upon  the  subject.  As 
I  was  about  to  leave  the  church,  a.  com- 
mi^ication  with  regard  to  the  plate  was. 
made  to  me  by  the  iTlustrious  Mr.  Thomas. 
I  remonstrated  against  what  was  intended, 
and  at  last  entreated  that,  before  it  was 
removed,  an  express  might  be  sent  to 
lord  Liverpool,  that  the  orders  of  govero- 
might  be  taken ;  for  I  felt  confident  that 
his  lordship  would  not  order  it  to  be  taken 
ofi;  Of  the  confusion  which  occurred  af- 
terwards I  know  nothing.  I  left  the 
church  at  once,  and  did  not  return  until 
all  Fas  over.  I  heard  that  the  military 
bad  been  called  in,  but  I  know  nothing  as 
to  what  then  happened.  Nothing  dis- 
graceful or  indecorous  took  place  while  I 
was  present.  On  the  morning  following 
this  transaction,  the  funeral  procession 

froceeded  to  Harwich.  And  here  the 
louse  is  not  in  possession  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  afford  ground  of  com- 
plaint. I  complain  that,  the  processioo 
bavmg  arrived  at  Harwich,  the  body  was 
taken  out  of  the  he^^  and.  carped  along 


the  quay  with  the  utmost  rapidity.    Such, 
was  the  fact,  and  I  defy  any  eye-witnesa 
of  the  scene  to  deny  it.    But  I  will  state 
another  circumstance  connected  with  this 
needless  and  indecent  haste.    There  was 
no  pall  put  upon  the  coffin  when  it  was 
taken  out  of  the  hearse.     It  was  carried 
to  the  boat  without  one ;  and  I  do  think 
that  even  the  most  extreme  expedition 
might  have  allowed  a  few  moments  for 
the  putting  on  of  a  pall,  for  enabling  the 
attendants  to  leave  their  carriages,  and  to 
divest  themselves  a  little  of  that  dust  and 
dirt    which    rendered     their    mourning 
scarcely  decent.— The  learned  doctor  con- 
tinued.   What  he  again  complained  of 
here  was,  not  that  the  body  had  been  re- 
moved without  his  accompanying  it,  but 
that  half  an  hour  had  not  been  given  for 
decent  and  necessary  arrangements   That 
such  haste  with  the  coffin  had  been  unne* 
cessary  was  clear,  because  he  did  not  leave 
Harwich  for  an  hour  after;  but  he  did 
believe  that  never  had  the  funeral  of  any 
individual  of  rank  been  conducted  with 
such  a  disregard  of  decorum  and  solem- 
nity.   Such  improprieties  could  not  have 
occurred,  if,  instead  of  the  persons  lie  had 
mentioned,  the  hon.  member  for  Huo- 
tingdon  (Mr.  Calvert^  had  joined  the  pro- 
cession   at    Brandenourffb-hoiise.     And 
here  he  felt  it  due  to  the  non.  member  to 
state,  that  he  deserved  his  thanks  for  the 
roaoner  in  which  he  conducted  himseJfl 
That  hon.  gentleman  bad  discharged  his 
duty  honestly    towards   his  emj^oyers; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  with  kindness  and 
urbanity  to  all  who  were  concerned,  o» 
the  part  of  her  late  majesty,  in  the  re- 
moval of  her  remains.     When  they  came 
to  Harwich,  so  little  was  known  of  the  in- 
tentions of  government,  that  na  adequate . 
preparations  had  been  made,  beyond  those 
which  were  necessary  for  the  reception  of 
the  hearse.    The  friends  of  her  majesty, 
who  had  accompanied  the  procession  thus 
far,  were,  in  conseouence,  prepared  to  go 
back  to  London.    The  hon.  member  for 
Huntingdon  appeared  to  be  precisely  in 
in  the  same  situation  that  he  (Dr.  L.) 
was  in ;  with  this  difference-^thatlie  had 
authority  to  command  assistance,  while 
he  (Dr.  L.)  had  no  power  whatsoever.. 
The  hon.  member,  in  this  state  of  affiura, 
pressed  at  once  into  the  service  ten  of  the 
undertaker's  assistants,  who  were  com- 
pelled, much  against  their  inclination,  to, 
place  themselves  and  four  carriages  on 
board  the  vesseU  and  certainly  a  more 
doleful  spectacle  be  never  saw  than  thai 
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which  they  exhibilied.  When  ^ej  arrived 
et  Sfade,  such  was  tiie  extreme  difficulty 
oF  landing  the  body,  that  he  was  obliged 
himself  to  give  all  the  personal  assistance 
in  his  power.     With  great  difficulty  the 
landing  was  effected ;  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  very  considerable  exertions,  the 
remains  of  her  majesty  must  have  conti- 
nued in  the  hearse  throughout  the  whole 
time,  or  they  must  have  been  removed  in 
a  manner  degrading  and  disgusting.    On 
the  landine  of  her  maiestj's  remains,  an 
officer  of  the  Hanoverian  legion  was  asked 
whether  any  intimation  of  the  proposed 
interment  had  been  forwarded  to  Bruns- 
wick ?     His  answer  was,  that  they  knew 
nothing  about  it.     He  was  then  asked, 
whether  he  would  proceed  to  Brunswick 
to    make    the  necessary  arrangements? 
and  he  replied,  that  he  could  not  without 
authority.    He  stated,  however,  that  he 
would   go    to  Hanover,    to  learn    what 
course    was    to    be    pursued*      This  he 
did ;  and  he  came  back  in  time  to  Biuns* 
wick,   to   state    what  was  to  be  d(»ie. 
—He  now  came  to  the  selection  of  per- 
sons   to  attend  her  majesty's    remains. 
The  earl  of  Liverpool's  directions  to  him 
were,  *'  You  may  select  from  the  Queen's 
liousehold  such  oersons  as  you  think  fit 
to  attend  the  funeral;"  thus  leaving  to 
him  (Dr.  L.)  the  task  of  selection;  that 
selection,    however,    being    confined    to 
those  who  belonged    to    her    majesty's 
household.    He  did  use  the  power  of  se- 
lection which  was  thus  given  to  him,  and  it 
was  with  great  pain  he  found  that  his  con- 
duct, in  exercising  that  authority,  had 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  one  of  the 
members  for  the  city  T alderman  Wood.) 
When  first  the  hon.  alderman  stated  to 
him  his  wish  to  attend  the  funeral,  he 
(Dr.  L.)  declared  how  anxious  he  was  to 
set  down  his  name.    This,  however,  was 
before  he  received  the  directions  which 
it  had  pleased  the  earl  of  Liverpool  to 
coDsmunicate  to  him.    Those  directions 
referred   exclusively   to   her    majesty's 
household;   and  how,  he  would  ask,  in 
the  name  of  honour,  could  he  put  down 
tile  hon.  alderman's  name  as  one  of  her 
naajesty's  suite  ?  The  House  would,  how- 
ever, guess  his  astonishment,  when,  three 
weeks  afterwards,  he  found    the  letter 
which  he  had  written  to  the  hon.  alder- 
man on  this  subject,  printed  in  the  public 
newspapers,   together  with  a  contment. 
This  was  the  more  extraordinary,  because 
he  had  met  the  hon.  alderman  at  Bruns- 
wick, and  at  that  time  he  had  made  no 
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complaint.    It  had  been  stated,  that  he 
received  a  carte  blancfie  from  the  earl  of 
Liverpool,  to  fix  on  any  four  names  he 
pleased.  But  he  had  no  such  carte  blanche. 
The  fact  was,  that  he  was  allowed  to 
take  one  individual  to  act  as  German  in- 
terpreter, and  three  others,  to  fill  up  the 
number,  who  were  to  be  selected  from 
the  household.    He  trusted  the  hon.  al- 
derman would  feel  that    he    (Dr.    L.) 
would  have  been  the  last  man  to  have 
interposed  any  obstacle  to  his  attending 
the  nineral  of  his  own  creation.    But  it 
surely  would  have  l)een  very  bad  taste  if 
he  liad,  after  the  specific  directions  he 
had  received,  offered  the  hon.  alderman  a 
place,  his  eligibility  for  which  might  have 
been  disputed.      He  conceived  that  he 
had  some  reason  to  complain  of  what  had 
been  stated  on  this  subject;  and  he  would 
now  say,  that  he  should  have  acted  on  the 
same  principle,  if  instead  of  tlte  hon.  al« 
derman,  it  had  i>eea  tiie  dearest  friend  he 
had  alive  who  was  concerned.  He  had  now, 
to  the  best  of  iris  recollection,  explained 
circumstances  which  were  misrepresented 
at  the  time,  and  he  hoped  the  House  at 
large  would  do  justice  to  the  propriety  of 
his  motives.     If  errors  and  mistakes  had 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  House  was 
that  night  called,  they  were  on  his  part 
wholly  unintentional.     Her  majesty  had 
been  pleased  to  honour  him  with  her  con- 
fidence generally  in  the  absei^e  of  the 
hon.  members  for  Winchelsea  and  Not- 
tingham fMessrs.  Brougham  and  Den- 
man).    When   the    trial  was    over,    he 
thought  his  vocation  was  at  an  end ;  but 
some  months  afterwards,  when  he  had 
little  time  to  spare,  his  professional  exer- 
tions were  again  called  for.    He  men* 
tinned  these  circumstances,  because  he 
deprecated  above  all  things  the  idea  that 
he  had  become  at  any  time  her  majes- 
ty's political  adviser.    That  duty,  he  felt, 
was  m  much  better  hands.     As  to  the 
motion  before  the  House,  he  must  say 
(acquitting  lord   Liverpool  of  any  de- 
sire to  show  disrespect  to  the  remains  of 
the  Queen)  that  the  preparations  for  the 
funeral  were  not  such  to  were  adequate 
to  the  occasion.    In  his  view  of  4he  trans- 
action, proper  persons  were  not  empldyed, 
and  proper  care  was  not  taken,  to  conduct 
the  funeral  as  it  ought  to  have  been  cou'* 
ducted.  Too  much  had  been  ]e(i  to  ctmnce 
^-decency  had  l>een  violated— proper  re- 
peet  had  not  been  paid--and  the  feelings 
of  the  country  had  been  grossly  outraged. 
3Q 
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The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  thought  it 
chie  to  the  learned  gentkman  to  state,  that 
he  had  met  the  point  at  issue,  in  a  very 
fkir  and  candid  manner.  After  the  able 
explanation  of  his  right  hon.  friend  TMr. 
Peel),  and  the  clear  statement  of  his  Don. 
friend  (Mr.  Calvert),  the  duty  he  had 
to  perform  was  narrowed  to  one  or  two 
points,  contained  in  the  speech  of  the 
learned  gentleman.  By  what  had  fallen 
from  the  learned  gentleman,  it  was  evident 
that  the  earl  of  Liverpool  had  done  every 
thing  in  bis  power  to  facilitate  the  duties 
of  those  who  were  connected  with  the  fu- 
neral. No  blame  could  fairly  be  attached 
to  the  presence  of  the  military;  for  he 
found  the  learned  gentleman  declaring,  as 
executor,  that  it  would  have  been  a  mani- 
festation of  disrespect  if  they  had  not  at* 
tended.  In  short,  he  had  very  little  ne- 
cessity to  step  forward  and  defend  the 
conduct  of  ministers,  since  it  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  quote  the  learned  mem- 
ber's speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
had  swept  clean  away  every  accusation 
that  could  be  brought  against  them,  as 
this  was  the  case,  he  would  leave  the  con* 
duct  of  ministers  out  of  the  question,  and 
apply  his  observations  to  certain  points 
which  required  explanation.  He  would 
first  look  to  the  true  position  of  the  par- 
ties at  the  time — a  point  which  the  learned 
gentleman  had  not  stated.  The  -  learned 
gentleman  conceived  it  to  be  necessary 
that  he  should,  by  some  act  on  his  part, 
have  divested  himself  of  the  character  of 
executor,  before  the  ordering  of  the  fune- 
ral was  taken  out  of  his  hands :  and,  as 
he  had  done  no  such  act,  he  inferred  that 
it  was  in  consequence  of  some  special  or- 
der issued  by  the  earl  of  Liverpool  that 
the  funeral  of  her  majesty  passed  from  his 
hands,  as  executor,  and  was  intrusted  to 
those  of  i\v^  government.  He  had  argued 
that  if  every  thing  had  been  conducted  in 
a  regular  and  suitable  manner,  he  would 
have  remained  to  the  last,  as  the  acting 
person.  Now.  he  (the  marquis)  Voold 
contend,  that  though  this  might  have  been 
the  case  with  respect  to  an  executor  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  yet  the  rule 
did  not  apply  where  a  member  of  the  royal 
family  was  concerned.  The  learned  gen- 
tleman was  informed,  on  the  first  interview 
he  had  with  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  that  the 
expenses  of  the  funeral  would  be  borne  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  public. 
This  the  learned  gentleman  admittea  ;  and 
be  aUo  admitted  that  the  earl  of  Liverpool 
was  most  anxious  to  hear  and  weigh  erery 
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suggestion  connected  with  the  decorum  of 
the  ceremony.  The  noble  earl  would  not,: 
however,  allow,  that  the  superintendance 
of  the  funeral  belonged  to  tne  executors; 
he  could  not  sufier  them  to  be  responsible 
for  that  which  belonged  to  the  government 
and  the  countrv.— ale  now  came  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  funeral  was  conducted.^ 
and  which  appeared  to  be  the  only  point 
that  bore  at  all  on  the  servants  of  the 
Crown.  The  learned  gentleman  had  ar- 
gued, that  the  persons  to  whom  the  fune- 
ral was  intrusted,  were  not  suitable  to  such 
a  charge.  He.  however,  must  oppose  the 
description  which  the  learned  gentleman 
had  given  of  them.  Mr.  Thomas  was.  in 
every  respect,  a  gentleman ;  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  learned  doctor  in  leaning  so 
much  against  that  individual,  did  not  cor- 
respond with  the  general  liberality  that 
characterized  his  speech.  But,  what  was 
the  fact  with  reference  to  the  employment 
of  this  gentleman  ?  It  was  merely  this — 
Mr.  Thomas  acted  under  Mr.  Mash,  and 
was  the  next  officer  in  the  department. 
If  Mr.  Mash  had  been  in  England,  it 
would  have  been  proper  to  ask  why  he 
had  not  attended.  But  he  was  then  in 
Ireland,  busily  employed  in  roakinrg  pre- 
parations for  those  festivities  to  which  the 
visit  of  his  majesty  gave  rise.  In  his  ab« 
sence,  Mr.  Thomas  was  employed ;  and  it 
ought  to  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Thomaa 
was  the  person  who,  a  short  time  before, 
conducted  the  funeral  of  the  late  duke  of 
Kent,  and  conducted  it,  as  was  admitted 
on  all  hands,  in  a  very  proper  and  decor- 
ous manner.  The  circumstance  be  •  had 
stated  showed,  that  it  was  the  desire  of 
his  majesty's  ministers  to  manifest  every 
respect  to  her  majesty's  remains.  Thej 
sent .  the  secretary  of  the  department  to' 
take  charge  of  the  funeral  from  Harvicb 
to  Brunswick  ;  and  they  confided  the  pre- 
vious proceedings  to  the  highest  officer 
who  was  immediately  on  the  spot.  What 
blame  could  attach  to  ministers  when  it 
was  apparent  that  they  made  use  of  the 
whole  force  which  it  was  in  their  power 
to  lay  their  hands  on?  It  was  stated  as 
matter  of  charge,  that  Mr.  Thomas  arrived 
at  Brandenburgh-house  with  no  other  au- 
thority except  a  programme  of  the  proces- 
sion. What  other  authority  did  he  require  ^ 
He  had  received  his  orders  from  the  go- 
vernment ;  and  certainly  he  had  no  consent 
to  obtain  from  the  learned  gentleman.  If 
the  learned  gentleman  knew  Mr.  Thomaa» 
and  was  aware  of  his  business,  he  ought 
to  have  respected  his  authority.    The  con* 
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duct  of  Mr.  Thomas  appeared  to  have 
given  the  learned  gentleman  much  offence: 
bat  It  was  evi&nt  that  Mr.  Thomas 
thought  the  learned  gentleman  meant  to 
obstruct  his  authority ;  and  that  obstruc- 
tion he  felt  he  was  bound  to  oppose.  But 
it  was  said  that  sufficient  ceremony  was 
not  used  at  the  funeral.  Let  the  House 
look  candidly  at  eVery  part  of  the  trans- 
action. Government,  acting  on  their  own 
responsibility,  directed  the  funeral,  and 
they  did  all  in  their  power  to  have  it  con- 
ducted with  due  solemnity.  Now,  what 
was  the  first  difficulty  which  the  learned 
member  interposed  ?  What  was  the  na- 
ture of  the  proposition  which  he  made ; 
and  what  was  the  wisdom,  as  proved  by 
the  result,  which  directed  it  ?  The  learn- 
ed gentleman  called  for  delay.  Yes ; 
though  he  admitted  that  her  majesty's  di- 
rections were  explicit  on  this  subject- 
though  he  knew  that  she  had  directed  her 
remains  to  be  removed  from  this  country 
within  three  days,  still  he  wished  the  fu- 
neral to  be  postponed.  Here,  he  must 
say  that  he  agreed  with  his  boo.  friend, 
who  expressed  his  opinion  that  her  majes- 
ty was  not  anxious  for  great  funeral  pomp, 
nor  for  that  popular  pageantry  from  which, 
perhaps,  she  had  not  derived  great  advan- 
tage in  her  life-time.  There  was  no  rea- 
son for  supposing  that  any  such  feelings 
operated  on  her  majesty's  mind.  But  what 
was  the  learned  gentleman's  motive  for 
demanding  delay?  <<  I  have  (said  he) 
no  reason  to  think  that  preparations  will 
be  made  at  Stade  by  the  time  the  body 
arrives  there ;  and  I  will  not  allow  it  to  be 
removed  until  such  preparations  are  com- 
pleted there.''  What  was  this,  he  would 
ask,  but  a  dereliction  of  his  duty  as  an 
executor  ?  Was  it  not  acting  in  contra- 
diction to  the  course  which  her  majesty 
wished  to  be  tak^  ?  Would  it  not  have 
had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  Queen's  re- 
mains in  this  country,  contrary  to  her 
desire,  for  three  weeks  or  a  month  ?  At 
that  very  time  orders  were  given  to  have 
a  supply  of  horses  on  all  the  roads ;  and 
surely  nothing  could  be  more  idle  or  more 
unnecessary  than  to  delay  the  funeral  un- 
der such  circumstances.  He  had  a  letter 
from  the  secretary  of  the  department,  in 
which  it  was  stated,  that  the  body  was  land- 
ed on  the  23rd  at  Stade,  after  a  favourable 
passage ;  and  so  complete  were  the  ar- 
rangemeotSy  that  it  arrived  at  its  destina- 
tion, without  encountering  even  a  day's 
delay  on  the  road,  on  the  26th.  There- 
fore, the  decision  of  the  earl  of  Liverpool 
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was  most  correct.  '  Baron  d'Este,  on  the 
landing  of  her  majesty's  remains,  sent  fbi<- 
ward  a  courier  with  the  necessary  direct 
tions,  and  every  thing  was  done  to  expe- 
dite the  ceremony. — ^The  whole  question 
then,  narrowed  itself  into  what  occurred 
on  this  side  of  the  water ;  and  every  one 
of  the  proceedings  here  could  be  defended 
without  difficulty.  As  to  the  removal  of 
her  majesty's  remains,  could  any  course  be 
pursued  with  propriet3%  but  that  of  obeying 
the  instructions  contained  in  her  majes- 
ty's will,  as  far  as  those  instruciions  could 
be  followed  with  a  due  regard  to  decency 
and  solemnity  ?  Her  majesty  desired  her 
remains  to  be  removed  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible period;  and  certainly  the  learned 
gentleman  had  communicated  to  the  earl 
of  Liverpool,  if  not  the  whole  of  her  ma- 
jesty's will,  at  least  the  codicil  which  con- 
tained that  direction.  The  earl  of  Liver- 
pool acted  in  the  spirit  of  that  codicil. 
He  saw  no  reason  for  delaying  the  cere* 
mony,  and  he  gave  the  necessary  direc- 
tions. The  first  idea  was,  to  have  the  fu- 
neral on  the  Saturday,  her  majesty  having 
died  on  the  Tuesday.  Saturday  was  how- 
ever, on  reflection,  considered  to  be  too 
early  a  day.  Monday  was  then  mentioned 
and  Tuesday  was,  in  the  end,  preferred,  as 
a  more  favourable  da^.  No  objection  was 
made  to  the  solemnization  of  the  funeral 
on  that  day,  and  he  believed  the  learned 
gentleman  himself  had  stated  that  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  arrangement.  How,  then, 
could  any  imputation  of  an  undue  accelera- 
tion of  the  Queen's  funeral  be  cast  upon  the 
sovereign  ?  The  House  would  go  before 
him  in  perceiving,  that  the  arrangement 
was  made  here,  and  that  his  majesty  could 
have  no  motive  in  hastening  the  day. 
Having  been  accidentally  in  attendance 
on  his  majesty  at  Holyhead  at  that  time, 
he  could  state,  that  it  was  not  till  two 
days  af\er  the  death  of  her  majesty  that 
intelligence  was  received  of  what  had 
taken  place.  His  majesty  had  no  other 
anxiety  on  the  subject,  but  that  an  ar- 
rangement should  be  made,  with  every 
respectful  attention  befitting  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  occasion.  He  wished  that 
the  ceremony  should  be  conducted  in 
that  solemn  and  respectful  manner  which 
was  due  to  the  obsequies  of  every  mem- 
ber of  his  majesty's  family.  During  the 
period  to  which 'he  alluded,  all  those 
marks  of  respect  which  were  customary 
on  the  decease  of  the  royal  family  (such 
as  lowering  the  flag,  &c.)  were  observed, 
aud  his  majesty  neycr  appeared  on  deck. 
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except  wheo  be  was  obliged.  At  to  the 
influence  which  her  majesty'a  death  pro* 
duced  on  the  king's  wit  to  IreIaDa»  it 
had  noihiDg  to  do  with  thia  question. 
The  Irish  nation  ardently  expected  his 
majesty's  presence ;  and,  after  the  noti* 
fication  of  the  arrangements  which  had 
been  made  for  his  reception,  much  public 
inconvenience  would  have  arisen,  had  his 
visit  been  postponed.  This,  however,  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Queen's  funeral.  That  ar- 
rangement was  made  in  this  country,  and 
his  majesty  had  not  in  any  degree  influ* 
enced  it»<— With  respect   to  what  took 

5 lace  between  the  learned  sentleman  and 
fr.  Thomas,  in  the  fulnlroent  of  the 
duty  which  devolved  on  the  latter,  he 
begged  leave  to  place  that  transaction  in 
its  true  light.  It  certainly  appeared  to 
bim,  that  the  learned  gentleman  had  no 
right  to  do  what  he  had  done.  It  was, 
on  his  part,  an  interference  without  au- 
.thority.  The  remains  of  her  majesty 
were  in  the  hands  of  others,  and  not  in 
his  hands.  Those  who  conducted  the 
funeral  to  the  coast  declared  that  they 
would  prevent  the  affixing  a  certain  plate 
to  the  coffin,  while  her  majesty's  remains 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  go- 
vernment ;  but  they  made  no  observation 
on  any  thing  that  might  happen  at  Stade 
or  elsewhere.  While  her  majesty's  re- 
mains continued  in  the  hands  of  the 
officers  of  government,  they  felt  it  their 
■duty  to  resist  the  placing  an  inscription 
on  the  coffin,,  which  must  be  offensive 
both  to  the  Crown,  and  the  servants  of 
the  Crown.  They  never  admitted,  that 
the  learned  gentleman,  as  executor,  had 
a  right  to  take  away  the  inscription  al- 
ready on  the  coffin,  for  the  purpose  of 
affixing,  with  his  own  hand,  another  in- 
scription of  a  very  diffisrent  kind.  Such 
a  proceeding  would  have  been  an  im- 
proper and  contemptible  evasion  of  a 
plam  duty;  because,  admitting  such  a 
cotxfse  to  be  taken  by  the  learned  gen- 
tleman, it  would,  though  the  act  were 
done  by  his  hand,  be  a  direct  deviation 
from  the  wishes  of  government.  Those 
arho  had  the  charge  of  her  majesty's  re- 
mains, at  the  moment  to  which  he 
alluded,  merely  said — *<  So  long  as  those 
remains  are  under  the  care  of  officers  em* 
ployed  by  the  British  governmei^t,  no 
such  inscription  as  that  proposed  by  you 
ahall  be  placed  en  the  coffin.  As  to 
what  may  be  done  afterwards,  we  neither 
Jmowy  nor  is  it  our  province  to  hazard 


any  opinion  about  it."    He  now  came  to 
what  occurred  at  Harwich,  to  which  the 
learned   gentleman   had  given  a  higher 
degree  of  colouring  than  the  statement 
of  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Calvert),  or  tliat 
of  the  secretary  to  the  home  department 
warranted.    It  was  stated,  that  when  the 
funeral  reached  Harwich,  the  tide   waa 
falling,  and  if  ad? antage  were  not  imme- 
diately taken  of  it,  the  IknIv  would  be 
U  hours  longer  on  shore,  unless  it  were 
embarked  at  night.     It  was,  therefore^ 
determined  that  the  embarkation  should 
take  place  immediately;  and  he  under- 
stood that  the  great  mass  of  her  majesty's 
attendants  were  assembled  before  orders 
were  given  for  the  solemn  ceremony  of 
lowering  her  remains  into  the  barge.    An 
hon.  and  gallant  officer  was  present,  and 
that  gallant  officer  had  done  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  render  the  embarkation 
as  respectful  and  solemn  as  possible.     If 
any  inadvertence  was  observable  in  the 
arrangement,  it  could  only  be  attributed 
to  the  undertaker's  assistants;  and  was 
that,  he  would  ask,  a  fit  ground  for  a 
grave  charge  against  his  maiesty's  minis- 
ters  ?   Was  the  mind  of  parliament  to  be 
brought  back  to  matter  of  the  most  paio- 
ful  reflection,  because  the  undertaker  bad 
failed   in  some  part  of  his  duty?   The 
question  for  the  House  to  consider  was— 
whether  any  intention  to  treat  her  ma- 
jesty's remains  with  disrespect  existed  in 
the  minds  of  ministen?    The  learned 
member  bad  panegyrised  lord  Liverpool^ 
he  had  panegyrised  lord  Melville  and  the 
Admiralty— in  short,    he  did  not  know 
whom  the  learned  member  had  not  pane- 
gyrised, except  those  officers,  of  the  go- 
vernment to  whom  the  care  of  the  funeral 
was  intrusted,  and  who,  he  thought,  had 
endeavoured   to  conduct  it  with  every 
proper  respect.  As  to  thealleeed  rapidity 
with  which  the  funeral  moved  along,  he 
could  not  join  with  the  learned  member  iD 
visiting  it  with  censure.     He  could  not 
agree  with   the    learned    gentleman  in 
thinking  that   the  funeral  should  have 
been  delayed  on  the  road,  because  riota 
had  occurred  in  its  passage  through  the 
town.       Preparations     were    made     at 
Chelmsford  for  the  reception  of  the  body 
at  a  certain  time;   aiid  it  would  have 
created  much  inconvenience  if  it  bad  not 
arrived  at  the  prescribed  period*    Was  it 
to  be  said  that,  because  the  first  st^ge 
had  not  been  gone  so  rapidly  as  had  been 
expected,  therefore,  the  other  stagee  must 
be  deranged  ?  With  respect  to  the  refusal 
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to  defer  to  the  city  of  London,  and  pro* 
ceed  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
common  council,  he  thought  the  expla* 
nation  tie  had  to  give  was  abundantly 
satisfactory.  If  the  wishes  of  the  common 
council  had  been  communicated  before 
any  arrangement  had  been  made,  it  might 
have    been    considered     whether    they 
ought  to  be  i^eded  to ;  but  be  held  in 
his  hand  the  mter  whicii  was  written  in 
answer  to  the   prayer  of  the  common 
council,    and    which    showed    that    the 
question  was,  whether  the  arrangements 
which  had  been  made  should  be  changed 
in  consequence  of  their  wishes.    He  put 
it  to  the  house,  whether,  after  the  or* 
rangements  had  received  the  sanction  of 
his  majesty,  it  would  have  been  fitting  to 
change  them,  because  the  common  coun- 
cil  wished  it?  He  was  not  disposed  to 
apeak  with    disrespect  of  the  common 
council,  however  he  might  differ  from  them 
in  opinion ;  but  certainly  there  had  been 
nothing  in  their  conduct  respecting  the 
Queen,  which  should  have  disposed  the 
government  to  conduct  the  funeral  out  of 
Its  way  to  gratify  them.    He  had  never 
heard  that  tbey  had  asked  to  pay  the 
same  respect  to  the  memory  of  her  ma* 
jesty,  queen  Charlotte.    It  was  true,  the 
course  of  the  funeral  had  not  been  through 
the  city ;  but  that  was  no  reason  why  the 
common  council  might  not  have  expres- 
sed a  similar    feeling  of   respect.     He 
could  not  see  any  reason  why  this  funeral 
should  have  been  particularly  honoured 
in  this  way,  or  vrh^  it  should  make  a  de- 
tour through  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of 
canonizing  her  majesty.     But  this  was 
tK>t  the  question.     The  question    was, 
whether  the  government  would  have  been 
justified  in  directing  the  funeral  to  go 
out  of  the  way,  for  the  purpose  of  ho- 
nouring  her    majesty    or  the    common 
council?    The  government  felt  a  great 
relief  in  the  consideration,  that  they  were 
acting  in  unison  with  her  majesty's  desire, 
but  they  had  hod  a  great  duty  imposed 
upon  them,  not  to  suffer  her  majesty  to 
be  again  made  the  vehicle  for  a  faction 
and  a  cabal  in  this  country.     The  first 
intention  hsd  been,  to  have  the  funeral 
conveyed  by  water ;  but  the  navigation  of 
the  river  presented  so  many  obstructions, 
that  this  intention  was  abandoned.    Not 
only  were  the  ladt  wishes  expressed  by 
her  majesty  in  favour  of  a  private  funeral 
but  every  principle  of  propriety  connec* 
ted  with  the  iranquiliity  of  the  coimtry, 
indicated  that  course.     Looking  to  the 


whole  of  this  subject,  he  deeply  lamented 
that  the  attention  of  the  House  and  the 
country  had  again  been  drawn  to  it*  He 
thought  that  the  sooner  it  was  dropped, 
and  a  veil  was  drawn  over  the  lamentable 
transactions  connected  with  it,  the  better* 
He  could  not  look  back  without  pain  and 
grief  on  the  shameful  attempt  which  had 
been  made  to  turn  the  tragical  circum- 
stances of  that  day,  into  the  means  of 
invading  the  public  peace,  and  disturbing 
the  public  tranquillity.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  atrocious  attempts  to  oppose  the 
execution  of  the  law,  and  to  obstruct  by 
force,  the  ofiicers  of  the  Crown  in  tl|e 
discharge  of  their  duty,  that  had  ever  dis«* 
graced  the  history  of  the  country,  and  on6 
upon  which  he  should  never  reflect  with- 
out regret  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  Hothouse  said,  it  was  not  his  in* 
tention  to  have  trespassed  upon  the 
House,  had  it  not  been  for  some  expres- 
sions which  had  falleu  from  the  noble  lord, 
and  the  right  hon.  secretary.  He  had 
hoped,  that  they  were  not,  at  that  time  of 
day  to  be  told  that  those  who  advocated 
the  cause  of  the  Queen  were  a  faction  and 
a  cabal.  He  had  hoped,  that  the  people 
of  this  country  would  no  longer  have  been 
termed  a  faction,  because  they  had  oome 
forward  with  honest  and  manly  sincerity 
in  behalf  of  one  whom  they  conceived  to 
be  suffering  under  the  strong  grasp  of 
power,  and  to  have  been  made  the  victim 
of  the  most  uojtist  persecution  to  which 
any  individual,  in  any  age  or  country,  had 
ever  been  exposed.  If  by  the  word 
faction  was  meant  a  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  England,  m  fact,  the  whole  of 
the  nation,  except  those  whose  interest  it 
was  to  join  in  the  persecution,  then  he 
could  understand  how  it  might  be  applied 
to  those  who  advocated  the  cause  of  her 
majesty.  But  the  term  faction  could  not 
apply  to  the  nation  at  large ;  it  was  ap- 
plicable only  to  a  few  designing,  base,  in- 
triguing, interested  individuals,  who  had 
meanly  endeavoured  to  raise  themselves 
upon  the  ruin  of  a  woman~-and  that 
woman  a  Queen,  whom  it  was  their  duty 
to  protect,  the  wife  of  their  sovereign,  to 
whom,  instead  of  fostering  his  preposses- 
sions, it  was  their  duty  to  give  sound  and 
manly  advice,  lliese  individuals  where 
indeed,  a  factious  cabal.  It  was  not  a 
portion  of  the  Englii^  nation,  but  the 
whole  of  tlie  people  who  had  taken  the 
part  of  the  Queen.  The  generous  seu- 
timeats  which  they  had  expressed  in  her 
behalf,  would  be  confirmed  by  posterity; 
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aod«  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
noble  lord  to  supprew  the  inscription  of 
*<  the  Injured  Queen/'  it  would  be  attached 
for  erer  to  the  name  of  Caroline  Queen  of 
England;  it  would  remain  an  indelible 
proof  of  the  meanness  of  her  persecutors, 
who  would  not  even  suffer  her  to  rest  in 
her  grave,  and  who  were  base  enough  to 
stigmatize  all  who  came  forward  in  her 
derence.  He  was  not  often  in  the  habit 
of  using  warm  language  in  that  House» 
but  he  could  not  refrain  from  expressing 
the  language  of  his  heart  on  this  occasion. 
In  undertaking  the  defence  of  this  lady, 
he  not  only  undertook  her  defence,  but 
the  defence  of  the  people  of  England. 
The  language  which  tne  right  hon.  secre- 
tary bad  permitted  himself  to  use  that 
night,  appeared  to  be  borrowed  from  a 
leaf  in  the  book  of  another  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, from  whom  it  came  with  as  little 
grace,  though  perhaps  with  somewhat 
anore  of  effect.  It  was  an  extraordinsry, 
though  not  quite  a  new  doctrine  in  that 
House,  that  there  should  be  any  portion 
of  his  majesty's  subjects  who  were  not  en- 
titled to  protection,  that  there  should  be  a 
floating  portion  of  the  populace,  who 
were  to  have  no  protectors  or  friends,  and 
who  were  to  be  exposed  at  all  times  to  all 
the  abuse,  and  contumely,  and  injury 
which  the  right  hon.  secretary,  or  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  whom  he  conde- 
scended to  copy,  might  think  proper  to 
heap  upon  them.  As  long  as  he  had  the 
honour  to  sit  in  that  House,  he  would 
never  cease  to  raise  his  voice  in  behalf  of 
thi^  despised  portion  of  the  people.  The 
right  hon.  secretary  had  thouffht  proper 
to  sar,  that  his  hon.  friend,  the  member 
for  Aberdeen  had  made,  the  observation 
of  a  tailor  l,a  member  suggested  that  the 
words  were  <*fit  for  a  tailor"].  Well, 
be  would  suppose  the  words  to  be  <'  fitted 
or  suited  to  a  tailor,"  for  he  might  not 
have  entered  into  all  the  wit  as  well  as  all 
the  refinement  of  the  right  hon.  secreta- 
ry's observation.  He  must  say  that  this 
was  an  observation  which  he  should  least 
have  expected  to  hear  from  the  right  hon. 
secretary ;  and  he  could  not  help  remind- 
ing that  riffht  hon.  gentleman,  that  it 
ill  became  him  to  make  any  disparaging 
allusions  to  a  branch  of  humble  industry. 
To  say  that  the  observations  of  any  mem- 
ber of  that  House  were  only  fit  for  a 
tailor  [the  appearance  of  Mr.  M.  A. 
Taylor,  who  walked  up  the  House  to  his 
•^^  •t  this  moment  occasioned  much 
laughter]  was  language  whiph  he  could 


only  Attribute  to  the  novelty  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  situation.  Res  dura  et 
regni  novitas.  It  was  language  ill  suited 
to  the  abilities  or  the  station  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  and  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman should  take  care  what  language 
he  used,  when  he  attacked  his  hon.  friend. 
His  hon.  friend  was  well  able  to  defend 
himself;  but  he  must  say^bat  if  a  ques- 
tion  arose  as  to  what  cMrse  was  most 
decent  and  decorous  in  regard  to  the  Isle 
transactions,  the  country  would  have 
little  difficulty  in  deciding  between  the 
claims  of  the  right  hon.  secretary,  and 
his  hon.  friend.  It  was  much  to  the  credit 
of  the  right  hon.  secretary,  that  while  he 
was  out  of  office  he  had  taken  no  part 
whatever  against  the  Queen.  He  had 
made  one  speech  on  the  subject ;  but  in 
that  speech  he  had  expressed  no  opinion 
of  the  general  policy  of  the  measures 
which  had  been  taken  against  her  majesty. 
He  was  at  a  loss,  therefore,  to  conceive 
why  the  right  hon.  secretary  should  now 
come  forward  to  take  upon  himself  a  gra- 
tuitous responsibility.  He  could  readily 
account  for  the  observations  which  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  lord  opposite,  with 
regard  to  the  common  council,  because 
that  body  had  expressed  an  opinion  in 
unison  with  every  other  city  of  the  empire. 
The  noble  lord  had  talked  of  the  Queen 
of  England  repenting  on  her  death  bed  of 
the  relative  situation  in  which  she  had 
stood  towards  the  people  of  England,  and 
lamenting  the  little  advantage  which  she 
had  derived  from  them.  He  had  stated 
also,  that  she  wished  her  remains  to  be 
interred  with  none  of  the  pageantry  or 
pomp  which  the  people  were  desirous  of 
forcing  upon  her  corpse.  This  was,  in- 
deed, very  extraordinary  language.  The 
Queen  knew  what  the  people  had  done  for 
her ;  and  the  House  knew  what  the  peo- 
ple had  done  for  the  Queen.  The  earl  of 
Liverpool  had  declared,  in  another  place, 
that  he  gave  up  the  bill  of  pains  and  pe- 
nalties, in  consequence  of  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  the  people  of  England  in  fa* 
vour  of  the  Queen.  The  noble  lord  had 
no  authority  for  saying  that  it  was  the 
Queen's  wish  that  her  funeral  should  be 
private;  for  this  wish  neither  appeared 
on  the  ^ce  of  the  will,  nor  was  it  at  any 
time  communicated  to  her  confidential 
advisers.  The  noble  lord  affected  to  have 
obeyed  the  injunctions  of  the  Queen ;  bat 
how  had  he  obeyed  them  with  reffard  to 
the  inscription  on  her  coffin  ?  He  had,  in 
fact|  disobeyed  them  wherever  it  served 
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purposeSi  and  had  only  obeyed  tbem 
when  they  were  alleged  to  be  in  confor- 
inity  with  his  own  intentions.     The  noble 
lord  contended  that  the  executors    had 
no  authority  or  control  oyer  the  body  of 
the   Queen,  because  she  was  the  king's 
wife,  and  not  a  subject.    The  noble  lord 
held  very  different  language  at  the  period 
when  he  persecuted  the  Queen ;  for  then 
k  was  contended,  that  she  was  not  the 
king's  wife,  but  a  mere  subject ;  Then  she 
was  termed  an  illustrious  lady>  and  there 
was  no  term  of  insult  or  disparagement 
which  was  not  employed  to  degrade  her 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe*    It  was  a  little 
singular,  too,  that  only  a  deputy's  deputy 
in  the  Chamberlain's  Office  could  be  found 
to  execute  this  last  martial  office  of  the 
king,  if  this  duty  were  taken'  from  the 
executors  with  a  view  of  doing  honour  to 
the  Queen.      The    main  question    was, 
whether  or  not  the  Queen's  funeral  had 
been  conducted  with  that  decency  and 
Mspect  which  ought  to  have  been  shewn 
towards  the  remains  of  the  Queen  of 
England?  From  all  he  had  seen,  he  was 
ready  to  answer  distinctly  in  the  negative, 
and  to  declare  that  there « was  not  the 
least  appearance  of  respect  towards  her 
from  tne  beginning  to  the  end*     With 
regard  to  the  troop  of  soldiers  that  atten- 
ded the  funeral,  his  learned  friend  seemed 
to  approve  of  it.    It  should  be  recollected 
however,  that  a  confidential  friend  of  her 
majesty,  one  of  her  ladies  in  waiting,  had 
intreated  his  majesty's  government  not  to 
employ  any  troops  on  this  occasion,  and 
had  expressed  a  strong  conviction,  that  if 
they  were  employed  bu)odshed  would  en- 
Bue.    For  his  own  part,  he  saw  no  neces- 
sity for  the  employment  of  these  troops ; 
but  even  supposing  them  to.be  necessary, 
he  begged  the  House  to  recollect,  that  it 
was  not  the  guard  of  honour  which  occa- 
sioned the  fray.    It  was  not  his  intention 
to  have  adverted  to  that  fatal  catastrophe, 
but  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  charac- 
terized it  in  language  which  called  fdr 
some  observations. — He  had  talked  of  the 
necessity  of  putting  down  the  opposers  of 
the  law.    Wnat  law,  he  should  be  glad  to 
know — the  law  of  the  sword  I  He  knew  of 
no  other  law  which  could  authorize  gen- 
tlemen in  red  coats  to  cut  down  and  fire 
upon  the  people.  Tlie  Riot  act  had  never 
been  read.    What  law,  then,  he  should 
be  fflad  to  know,  did  the  people  oppose  ? 
In  fact,  no  law  had  been  opposed,  except 
by  his  maiesty's  goveiTiment,  who  had, 
«n  many  other  occasionsi  violated  thelavr  in 
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the  same  way,  and  had  at  all  times  shewii 
themselves  willing  to  accustom  the  people 
to  military  execution.    He  did  not  tlurow 
out  this  observation  accidentally;  for  it 
was  his  deliberate  conviction  that,  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  the  government  had 
shown  a  systematic  desire,  to  accustom 
the  people  on  all  occasions  to  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  military.     He  could  8(ate 
most  distinctly,  that  no  disturbance  what- 
ever took  place  in  the  park,  until  a  party 
of  horse  guards    rode  by  with  swords 
drawn*     Some  groans  and  hisses    were 
then  raised  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
but    no   stones    were    thrown.     It  was 
not    the    soldiers,    however,    that    the 
people  of  England  had  to  complain  of; 
but  the  government  of  the  country,  who 
had  on  all  occasions    shewn  themselves 
prodigal  of  the  lives  of  the  people*    The 
indecent  haste  with  which  the  funeral  had 
been  hurried  from  London  to  Harwich 
was  another  point  which  the  noble  lord  had 
failed  in  answering.    The  noble  lord  had 
said,  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  ministers 
not  to  sufier  the  funeral  to  be  turned  out 
of  the  way.    Now,  what  he  complained  of 
was,  that  the  funeral  was  turned  out  of  the 
way  by   ministers.      The  corpse  of  the 
Queen  had  not  been  dragged  about  by  the 
people  but  by  the  government.    The  con* 
duct  of  the  people  had  been  roost  exem- 
plary throughout  the  whole  of  the  trans- 
actions of  that  day ;  nor  was  any  violence 
offisred  to  the  miiitarv,  until  they  had  rea- 
son to  believe  that  tbey  were  going  to  be 
sabred^and  that  the  scenes  of  Manchester 
were  id)out  to  be  renewed  in  London*    It 
was  true  that  he  (Mr.  H. )  had  advised  his 
eallant  friend  (sir  R*  Wilson)  not  to  stir 
horn  his  place ;  but  he  had  done  so,  be* 
cause  he  ^It,  as  he  represented  to  his  hon. 
friend  at  the  time,  that  whatever  he  might 
say  or  do  was  sure  to  be  misrepresented 
by  those  who  were  interested  in  putting 
an  unfavourable  construction  upon   his 
conduct.    The  question  was  not  whether 
some  of  the  more  minute  arrangements, 
upon  which  the  noble  lord  had  dwelt  so 
much,  had  been  sufficiently  attended  to, 
the  question  was  not  whether  a  siifficienc 
quantity  of  crape  or  velvet  had  been  em- 
ployed—but wnether  the  whole  arrange- 
ments were  such  as  were  calculated  to  pay 
respect  to  the  memoiy  of  an  unfortunate 
Queen.    He  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
that  they  were  not,  and  in  that  opinion 
he  should  be  confirmed  by  posterity. 

Colonel  Cavendiih  said,    the  soldiers 
were  pelted  as  soon  as  tbey  iq[>peare4« 
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The  officer  commanding  had  «aid,  that  on 
DO  occasion,  when  be  bad  asBiated  the 
civil  power,  bad  he.  seen  such  ill  treat*- 
nieot«  He  begged  the  House  to  recol- 
lect wliat  had  fallen  oa  a  former  night 
from  a  gallant  member,  (sir  R.  Wilson) 
who  had  seen  much  service,  and  done 
great  honour  to  his  profession.  That 
gallant  member  described  the  appearance 
of  the  soldiers  to  be  that  of  a  troop  of 
cavalry  which  had  been  repulsed*  The 
moderation  and  forbearance  of  the  life 
guards  had,  on  all  occasions,  been  spoken 
of  with  admiration ;  and  it  was  not  likelj 
that  they  should  alter  their  conduct  on 
thia  occasion  without  absolute  necessity. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  return  from  the 
•orgeon  of  the  regiment,  which  was  made 
out  on  the  15th  August,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  S7  men  were  seriously  in- 
jured. Nine  remained  a  considerable 
time  in  the  hoapital,  and  one  received  so 
aevere  a  wound  in  the  shoulder,  that  he 
had  been  since  discharged.  It  was  aaid 
that  a  soldier  forfeited  none  of  tiie  privi- 
leges of  a  citizen,  and  surely  one  of  those 
privileges  was  the  right  of  defending  him- 
aetf  when  he  was  attacked.  The  conduct 
•f  the  life  guards  had  been  marked 
throughout  by  the  utmost  forbearance, 
nor  had  they  employed  violent  measures, 
until  they  were  compelled  to  resort  to 
lliem  in  aelf-defehce. 

•    Sir  /•  Coffin  felt  satisfied,  that  no  good 
could  possibiy  arise  from  again  bringing 
Ihe  case  of  the  late  Queen  before  parlia- 
ment and  the  country*    He  was  tempted 
to    exclai«i-«^<  Infandom,    negina,  jubee 
renovare  delorein^''.when  he  reflected  on 
the  conduct  of  those    who  were  inju- 
dicious enough  to  recall  the  attention  of 
llie  House  to  this  subject- 
Mr.  W»  Lffm6  denied  he  had  ever  aaid 
Ibat  the  mob  wene  Ike  only  aupporters  <rf 
ber  late  tnajeaty.    When  he  apoke  about 
a  mefa^  he  had  made  no  allusion  to  the 
peofile  of  En^and,  nor  oould  he  consider 
the  people  of  England  as  responsible  for 
tbusc  acts  which  were  done  by  a  tumultu- 
ous rabble,  of  whose  conduct  they  roust 
disapprove.    With  respect  to  the  question 
before  the  Houae,  be  wonld  aay^  that  he 
could  not  approve  of  the  conduct  of  go- 
▼emment,  in  ordering  the  route  which 
they  did  for  the  ^oees's  fiineral.    He 
thought  it  diould  have  been  allowed  to 
pase  thrnugh  the  city.    He  thought  so, 
becauae  he  had  the  greatest  confidence  in 
the  qoiet  dispoaitiona  of  the  people*    In 
seaiona  of  excitement,  he  bad  aeen  them 


evince  a  ateAdineaa  which  he  waa  forced  to 
admire.  He  could  have  wished  the  whole 
subject  to  have  been  buried  in  oblivion. 
On  her  majesty's  death  he  had  thought 
that  it  would  be  so,  but  he  was  aorry 
afterwards  to  see  attempts  made  to  pro- 
long dissentions  and  to  continue  animosi* 
ties.  It  bad  not  only  been  stated  in  con- 
versation, but  had  appeared  in  print,  that 
she  died  of  the  persecutions  to  which  she 
was  subjected— that  her  heart  was  broken 
by  indignities  which  she  was  called  upon 
to  endure.  It  did  not  become  htm  to  say 
what  waa  the  cause  of  her  majesty's  oo- 
tiraely  end.  It  would  be  presumption  in 
any  one  to  decide  whence  the  blow  came* 
But  if  her  majestjr  did  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
bitterness  of  spirit  and  to  wounded  feel- 
ings, he  was  persuaded  she  owed  it  to  the 
step  which  she  was  advised  to  take  id 
coming  to  this  country,  and  exposing  her 
conduct  to  the  inquiry  which  it  under- 
went. 

Mr*  Denman  said,  that  if  there  waa 
boldness  in  his  learned  friend's  ascribing, 
as  he  had  done,  the  untimely  death  of 
her  majesty  to  her  coming  to  this  country* 
it  was  equall]|bold  to  aver,  that  in  comiag 
here  she  had  acted  on  the  advice  of  others, 
and  not  on  the  decision  of  her  own  unin- 
flueneed  ludgment.  When  the  House 
coosiderea  the  treatment  which  she  had 
reoetved  abroad—- when  they  considered 
the  conduct  of  government  towards  her^^-* 
when  they  considered  the  threats  and 
bribes  with  which  it  was  attempted  to  keep 
her  from  our  shores,  they  would  see  that 
she  had  no  alternative  but  to  come  to 
England,  -  no  course  lefb  but  to  face  her 
aeeuaers.  When  she  left  Italy,  and  before 
she  had  taken  counsel  of  any  advisei  hut 
her  own  nagnaaimoua  spirit,  ber  lesuiir- 
tion  was  fixed  to  come  to  this  country. 
When  she  arrived  at  St.  Omer's  she  waa 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  Englsnd, 
and  must  have  acted  as  she  had  done, 
unless  she  had  chosen  to  sacrifice  her 
righta  and  to  abandon  her  character.  She 
had  faceil  her  accusers  and  she  came  to 
triumph.  Nevertheless,  calumnies  con- 
tinued to  be  heaped  upon  ber,  which 
banished  her  friends,  and  prevented  her 
from  enjoying  that  universal  respect  which 
the  establishment  of  her  character  would 
otherwise  liave  procured.  His  hon.  friend 
had  ascribed  those  sufieriags  which  broke 
her  majesty's  heart  to  her  imprudence  to 
coming  to  Eoglahd.  But,  were  none  of 
them  to  be  ascribed  to  the  atrociotia 
libels  with  which,  after  her  trial,  she  waa 
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aisailed  ?  Were  none  of  them  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  systematic  efforts  of  a  publi- 
cation established  for  the  express  purpose 
of  calumniating  her,  of  banishing,  by 
ftlsehoods  and  slander,  every  respectable 
female  from  her  doors,  and  of  driving  her 
from  society  ?  There  were  two  questions 
involved  in  the  motion  before  the  House. 
Did  ministers  act  righ(  in  ordering  the 
voute  which  they  had  done,  for  the  funeral 
procession,  and  was  there  a  proper  degree 
of  respect  shown  to  her  majesty's  remains? 
Nothmg  could  be  more  absurd  or  provok- 
ing than  the  conduct  of  government.  It 
was  well  known  that  no  feelings  of  respect 
and  attachment  were  ever  stronger  than 
those  entertained  by  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don towards  her  majesty.  What  was 
tliere  to  find  fault  with  in  their  feelings, 
or  why  should  they  be  denied  the  melan- 
choly gratification  of  witnessing  her  fune- 
ral i  It  was  true,  her  majesty  directed 
that  her  funeral  should  be  conducted  with 
am  little  pomp  as  possible ;  but  could  she 
be  understood,  by  the  clause  in  her  will, 
to  decline  that  spontaneous  homage  of 
the  heart  which  the  inhabitants  of  London 
were  prepared  to  pay  her  remains  on  the 
direct  road  through  the  city  i  The  assem- 
bled people  on  ihis  occasion  could  not  be 
called  a  mob — ^it  was  composed  of  the 
reepectable  part  of  society,  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes.  Why  refuse  them  the 
gratification  of  their  wish  to  see  the  fune- 
ral procession  of  her  whom  when  alive 
they  respected  and  honoured  ?  The  act 
was  ill  judged  and  cruel.  With  regard  to 
the  question  of  the  respect  to  her  majesty 
in  the  arrangements  for  her  funeral,  he 
was  happy  to  hear  what  had  been  said  by 
the  noble  lord  and  the  right  hon.  secre- 
tary. When  he  found  that  a  gallant  Officer 
had  been  ordered  to  pay  all  proper  res- 

{lect ;  when  he  found  that  the  admiralty 
lad  neglected  nothing  that  lay  in  the 
power  of  that  department;  and  when  he 
heard  the  noble  marquis  stating  that  the 
illustrious  husband  of  the  deceased  had 
not  only  received  the  news  of  her  death 
with  feelings  that  did  him  honour,  but  that 
everv  becoming  solemnity  was  observed 
by  the  fleet,  he  began  to  doubt  whether 
the  blame  lay  with  the  government,  and 
whether  the  present  motion  was  necessary. 
The  charge  against  the  government  had 
been  in  a  great  degree  removed,  and  if  so, 
he  saw  no  reason  for  persisting  in  the 
motion.  He  was  sure  that  the  great 
heart  of  her  late  majesty  would  not  have 
wished  that  any  thmg  which  concerned 
VOL.  VL 


her  life  or  her  death,  should  be  perverted 
for  factious  purposes.  It  was  not  at  her 
wish  that  she  had  been  placed  in  the 
situation  which  she  occupied  during  the 
last  months  of  her  life.  She  was  dearer 
to  the  people  by  the  persecutions  which 
were  directed  against  her.  His  hon. 
friend  had  expressed  a  wish  that  all 
should  be  forgotten ;  and  he  (Mr.  D.) 
would  not  disturb  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
but,  without  violating  any  duty,  he  would 
demand  whether  proper  honours  and  re- 
spect had  been  paid  them^iThe  tone 
adopted  by  the  right  hon.  secretary,  was 
satisfactory,  as  being  diflereiff|ifrom  that 
employed  formerly  by  his^^^ajesty'a 
ministers.  That  right  hon.  fj^tleman 
deserved  the  thanks  of  his  colleagues  for 
coming  forward  to  defend  meaaHres  in 
which  he  did  not  participate— t^  mea- 
sures of  an  administration  which.,  had 
found  the  country  flourishing  and'aran- 
quil,  but  which  had  made  it  the  scene  of 
transactions,  the  most  dangerous  the 
most  degraded,  and  the  most  stigiA- 
tized,  that  ever  cursed  the  annals  of  any 
nation. 

The  motion  was  negatived  without  a 
division. 

Army  Estimates.^  On  the  orders 
of  the  day  for  going  into  a  committee  of 
supply  to  consider  further  of  the  Army 
Estimates,  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr,  Bernal 
objected  to  going  into  a  committee  at 
that  late  hour.  The  House  divided* 
Ayes  116.  Noes  2S.  On  the  motion, 
that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair,  • 
the  House  divided.  Ayes  118.  Noes  2U 
The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  the 
said  committee,  lord  Palmerston  moved, 
"That  70,756/.  7*.  lid.  be  granted  for 
regimental  contingencies." 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had  no  wish  to 
throw  any  impediments  in  the  way  of  the 
public  business,  but  it  did  appear  to 
him,  that,  after  the  House  had  been  occu- 
pied seven  hours  upon  a  most  interesting 
debate,  it  could  not  bestow  that  attention 
to  the  proposed  vote  which  it  demanded. 
The  first  item  was  87,000/.  for  matching  . 
allowances,  and  for  other  purposes.  This 
item  was  not  in  the  estimates  last  year,  and 
he  trusted,  therefore,  that  the  noble  lord 
would  state  why  he  had  introduced  it  on 
the  present  occasion.  There  was  an  item 
of  6,000/tf  for  supplying  the  table  at  St. 
James's,  of  the  life  and  foot  guards.  Now, 
to  no  other  regiment  in  the  army  but  the 
guards  (except  those  stationed  in  Ireland^ 
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was  any  allowance  made  for  meis,  beyond 
the  general  grant.  Up  to  1793,  no  charge 
was  made  in  the  estimates  for  the  support 
of  any  table  for  the  guards.  The  practice 
previously  to  that  time  had  been  this :  a 
uble  was  kept  by  the  senior  officer  of  the 
guards  on  duty  for  the  time  being.  The 
officer  was  remunerated  for  this  by  re- 
ceiving money  from  those  men  who  were 
permitted  to  go  out  to  work  for  a  certain 
number  of  days ;  the  payment  they  re- 
ceived for  which  was  called  outlyers' 
money.  He  was  willing  to  admit  that 
audi  a  system  as  this  was  injurious  to  the 
service,  oul  that  it  ought  to  be  abolished. 
But  he  ducted  to  the  practice  which  had 
been  8|||ptitufed.  It  appeared  that  the 
number  <ff  officers  on  guard,  when  the 
king  mfifin  town,  was  five;  when  he  was 
not  iniiawn,  the  number  was  reduced  to 
tbrep*.'  These  officers,  however,  instead 
of  dining  together  by  themselves,  were  in 
the  Jtabii  of  making  up  a  party  of  about 
16,  and  these  supernumeraries  were  not 
oficers  belonging  to  the  guards  or  any 
other  regiment,  but  only  Messrs.  A,  B, 
and  C,  to  whom  the  officers  on  duty  gave 
ft  treat  at  the  public  expense,  in  order 
that  the  country  gentlemen  might  per- 
ceive the  purposes  to  which  the  produce 
of  their  wheat  and  barley  was  applied,  he 
would  read  a  bill  of  fare  for  the  supply  of 
the  table  of  the  officers  of  the  guards. 
This  important  document  he  had  drawn 
from  the  8th  report  of  the  commissioners 
of  military  inquiry.  A  breakfast  was  pro- 
vided at  two  dilTerent  periods,  consisting 
of  coffee,  tea,  cold  meats,  muffins,  rolls, 
bread,  &c^  A  dinner  was  provided  for 
16,  (that  number  was  now  reduced  to  IS, 
being  about  eight  more  than  there  was 
any  necessity  for),  consisting  of  the  best 
fish,  and  every  thing  else  that  the  London 
market  could  supply ;  there  were  two  re- 
gular courses,  and  in  the  second  course 
were  four  dishes  of  roasted.  There  was  a 
regular  dessert  of  13  dishes  of  confec- 
tionary, fruits,  olives,  &c.  But  the  feast- 
ing did  not  stop  there.  The  gallant  offi- 
cers were  supplied  with  madeira,  port, 
and  claret  without  limitation.  This  was  a 
merry  way  of  carrying  on  the  war.  Per- 
haps the  gallant  general  (Gascoyne),  who 
had  attempted  to  ridicule  his  exertions  on 
a  former  occasion,  had  spent  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  campaigning  in  a  similar 
manner.  A  regular  supper  followed. 
And  it  .was  to  support  such  a  system  of 
waste  and  extiBvagance,  that  the  com- 
mittee was  now  called  on  to  vote  6,0001. 
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Such  a  scene  of  profusion  mmt  set  a  bad 
example  to  the  rest  of  the  army.  At  all 
events,  if  the  officers  of  the  •guards  chose 
to  be  extravagant,  let  it  not  be  done  at 
the  public  expense.  An  hon.  friend  near 
him  proposed  to  reduce  the  vote  by 
4,0(Xx. ;  but  he  thought  it  was  better  to 
let  the  guards  down  gradually,  and  be 
would  therefore  qpntent  himself  with  pro* 
posing  that  the  vote  should  be  reduced 
only  one  half  in  amount.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber next  objected  to  the  item  of  4,800/. 
for  the  support  of  the  board  of  general 
officers  appointed  to  decide  upon  claims 
arising  in  time  of  war.  During  the  war 
it  was  possible  that  the  payment  whidi 
the  board  received  was  not  too  much; 
but  now,  when  the  board  met  only  once  ft* 
week,  that  item  ou^ht  to  be  reduced  to 
2,500/.  Another  item  was  8,515/.  for 
allowances  to  field  officers  and  captains  in 
the  guards,  in  lieu  of  emoluments  formerly 
derived  from  outlyers.  The  officers  who 
had  entered  the  guards  upon  the  under- 
standing that  they  were  to  receive  certain 
emoluments  from  outlyers,  weie  entitled 
when  that  system  was  abolished,  to  re- 
ceive some  equivalent  i  but  all  ground  for 
the  grant  of  the  equivalent  was  taken 
away,  when  those  persons  who  had 
entered  the  regiment  in  the  expectation 
of  receiving  emoluments,  ceased  to  belong 
to  it,  or  were  advanced  to  majorities.  He> 
would  appeal  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Corfe-castle,  who  hsd  so  clearly  defined 
the  principle  of  remoneration,  and  he 
would  abide  by  his  decision,  wheiher  this 
practice  was  fair.  Another  objecttonal 
Item  was  S,00O/L  for  printing  the  acts  of 
parliament  and  the  annual  army  list.  The 
army  list  was,  he  believed,  prmted  under 
the  sunerintendance  of  a  clerk  in  the 
noble  lord's  office.  The  profits  derived 
from  the  sale  of  the  work  were  consider- 
able, and  he  should  be  glad  to  know 
whether  their  amount  was  credited  to  the 
public :  S,000/.  was  an  enormous  sum  to 
pay  for  printing.  He  was  convinced  that, 
any  bookseller  (Mr.  Eserton,  for  in-> 
stance}  would  thankfully  publish  the 
army  list  without  receiving  any  payment 
from  government.  If  he  did  not  propose 
to  reduce  the  item  now,  for  fear  of  de- 
ranging the  plans  of  the  noble  lord,  he 
trusted  the  noble  lord  would  spare  him 
the  trouble  of  doing  so  next  year,  by 
abandoning  the  item  altogether.  The 
navy  list  had  formerly  been  a  source  o€ 
great  profit  to  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Steel,   until   government   withdrew    itft 
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^tronaee  from  that  quarter,  and  placed 
'a  sort  of  official  stamp  upon  the  list  pub- 
'  lisbed  by  Mr,  Murray.    If  the  navy  list 

could  be  published  by  a  private  book- 
>  aelier,  he  could  see  no  reason  why  the 

army  list  should  not  also  be  published  in 
•the  same  way.    Another   very  curious 

item  was  2,000^.  fur  law  expenses.     He 

-  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  law  ex- 
penses were  necessary  to  be  defrayed, 
when  they  had  a  judge-advocate  con- 
nected with  the  army  at  a  salary  of  5,000/. 
There  could  be  very  little  occasion  for 
resorting  to  law  in  the  army,  when  it  was 
seen  that  ministers  could,  with  the  stroke 
of  a  pen,  dismiss  officers  without  any  trial. 

-  There  was  a  small  item,  50/.  for  the  in- 
spection of  great  coats.  There  existed 
two  inspectors  of  the  clothing  of  the  army 

•generally;  and  he  could  not  see  why  a 
-man  who  inspected  common  coats  should 

•  not  also  be  able  to  examine  great  coats. 
-Immediately   following    this    item,    was 

another  of  60/.  ibr  an  inspector  of  regi- 
mental colours.  He  was  not  aware  that 
sir  G.  Nayler,  by  whom  that  office  was 
held,  was  particularly  qualified  to  judge 
of  the  qualities  of  silks.     If,  indeed,  it 

•were  a  question  of  heraldry,  no  man 
could  be  a  more  competent  judge.  The 
next  item  to  which  he  had  an  ob- 
jection was  that  of  550l>  for  rent  of 
chaplain-general's    office.    He    had  be- 

.fore  objected  to  the  continuation  of 
this  office.  It  was  one  created  for  a 
particular  purpose   in  1792,  and  he  did 

.  not  think  there  existed  any  necessity  for 
it.  He  now  came  to  an  item  for  the 
riding  establishment  at  Piralico.     When 

-  it  was  considered,  that  during  the  whole 
of  the  last  war  the  cavalry  had  so  much 
distifiguished  themselves  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  that  their  riding  was  never 
objected  to,  he  did  not  see  what  neces- 
sity  there  existed    for   supporting   this 

•  school  at  an  expense  of  1,450/.  Out  of 
the  sum  of  70,000/.  for  contingencies, 
leaving  out  35,000/.  with  which  he  would 
not  interfere,  he  thought  15,600/.  might 
be  saved ;  but  he  had  not  yet  gone  through 
Jialf  of  the  list  [Cries  of  **  adjourn.'*] 
As  he  did  not  wish  to  proceed  against 
the  opinion  of  the  House,  he  would  move, 

•  that  the  chairman  do  report  progress,  and 
ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

Lord  PalmerUon  entered  into  a  de- 

•  fence  of  the  several  items  to  which  ob- 
jections had  been  made.  With  respect 
to  the  clothine,  he  conceived  nothing 
like  a  case  had  been  made  out.    As  to 


the   rich   bill   of  fare   which   the   hon. 
member  had  prepared  for  the  entertain* 
ment  of  the  House,  he  contended,  that 
the  6,000/.  which  was   thus  expended, 
was  an  allowance  given  in  lieu  of  some 
advantages  which  captains  of  the  guards 
had  been  deprived  of;  and  was  one-fourth 
less  than  the  sum  allowed  in  1793.    As 
to  the  allowance   for  losses  by  officers, 
it  was  most  reasonable.    The  noble  lord 
next  adverted  to  the  emoluments  derived 
to  captains  of  companies  from  outlyers, 
which  he   said  the   captains  had  at  all 
times  been  entitled  to,  and  ought  not  to 
be  deprived  of.    With  respect  to  the  per 
centage  on   the  army  lists,  it  had  been 
given  up,  and  the  person  who  was  em« 
ployed    in    his   office   to   complete    the 
annual  and  monthly  lists  received  a  re- 
gular salary.    The  law  expenses  of  which 
the  hon.  member  spoke,  were  for  the  most 
part  charges  which  had  no  reference  to 
the  Judge  Advocate,  and  over  which  he 
had  no  control.    As  to  the  expense  of 
inspecting  great  coats,  it  was  last  year 
only  50/.,  and  was  paid  to  quarter  masters 
for  the  inspection  of  the  great  coats  sent 
to  the  men ;   and  looking  at  the  benefits 
of  such   inspection,   he  would  say  that 
no    money    was    better   bestowed.     As 
to   the  office    of  inspector  of   colours, 
as  no  regiment  was  without  its  peculiar 
colours,  and  as  these  always  brought  to 
mind  some  of  their  proud  achievements, 
such  distinguishing  mark,  if  left  to  the 
caprice  of  commanding  officers,  might  be 
soon  altogether  done  away  with.  As  to  the 
expense  of  chaplain-generaly  seeing  that 
the  hon.  member  had  proposed  to  make 
a  general  attack  on  the  property  of  the 
church,  he  was  not  at  all  surprised  at 
this  objection.     But  to  any  one  who  con- 
sidered that  the  men  were  not  made  worse 
soldiers,  by  being  made  moral  and  religi- 
ous, the  expense  of  that  superintendance 
which  went  to  enforce  the  strict  discharf^e 
of  their  duties  would  not  seem  too  great. 
As  to  the  riding  establishment  at  Pimltco, 
it  had  been  heretofore  so  much  discussed, 
that  he  would   only  refer  to  what   had 
been  already  said  upon  it;   but  he  could 
assure    the    House,   that  the   proposed 
change  of  the  Opthalmic  hospital  into  a 
riding  school   would   be  a  considerable 
saving  of  expense. 

Sir  H.  Hardinse  defended  the  keeping 
up  of  the  table  for  the  guards,  and  con- 
tended that  the  junior  officers  of  that 
corps  were  worse  paid  than  the  officers  of 
the  linei  who  had  many  allowances  which 
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.the  officers  of  the  guards  had  not.  In 
fact,  the  junior  officers  might  be  said  to 
give  their  services  for  nothing;  for  the 
moaey  they  received  was  not  sufficient  to 
pay  for  their  lodginga  in  town. 

The  chairman  reported  progress,  and 
asked  leave  to  sit  again. 


Agriaikural  DUireu. 
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Thursday^  March  7* 

Agricultural  Distress.]  Mr. 
Gooch  rose  to  present  a  petition  from  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  which  had  been  placed 
in  his  hands  under  peculir  circumstances. 
There  was  no  man  who  was  less  disposed 
to  allow  his  own  political  impreuions  to 
sway  him,  in  attending,  so  far  as  was  con- 
sistent with  a  sense  of  independence,  to 
the  wishes  of  e^etj  portion  of  bis  con- 
stituents. The  petition  was  perfectly 
correct,  and  couched  in  proper  language. 
It  was  agreed  to  at  a  county  meeting 
convened  by  the  sheriff,  at  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  Whig  aristocracy  of  that 
county  principally.  There  were  not  more 
than  six  signatures  of  any  other  party. 
The  requisition  was  carried  round  so 
quietly,  that  he  did  not  believe  its  exist- 
ence at  the  time  was  known  through  that 
lereat  space  of  the  county  from  Ipswich  to 
Norfolk.  That  was  tlie  more  surprising, 
because  tliere  was  not  an  individual  of  his 
ac«|uaintance  that  would  not  have  signed 
the  requisition.  But  the  great  object 
was,  to  have  a  unanimous  meeting  to  take 
the  distress  of  the  agricultural  body  into 
consideration.  For  that  beneficial  pur- 
pose it  was  arranged  that  all  political  dis- 
cussion should  be  avoided.    The  subject 


of   parliamenury  reform   had,   however, 

been  introduced.    The  sheriff  refused  to  |  bad   promulgated  for  rdieving  the  d»- 


put  that  ({uestion,  as  it  was  not  stated  in 
the  requisition;  and  he  did  not  wisli  to 
take  the  county  by  surprise.  After  that 
meeting  was  adjourned,  he,  with  a  few 
friends  within  a  morning's  ride  of  Stow- 
market,  where  the  meeting  was  held,  went 
home.  The  sheriff  received  a  second  re- 
quisition, comprehending  the  question  of 
parliamentary  reform,  and  was  persuaded 
to  convene  the  meeting  on  the  same  day. 
The  question  of  reform  was  completely 
carried,  and  the  petition  entrusted  to  his 
hon.  colleague,  whose  absence  from  indis- 
position he  most  sincerely  regretted. 
That  petition,  though  lianded  about  for 
six  weeks,  was  not  very  numerously 
signed.  To  a  reform  of  abuses,  to  the 
puuislimcnt  of  offences  against  the  law, 


to  the  retrenchment  of  a  lavish  expendi- 
ture, he  was  as  anxiously  disposed  as  any 
man  In  that  House ;  bol  to  the  specific 
measure  of  a  change  in  the  state  of  the 
representation,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
give  his  support. 

Mr.  Coke  observed,  that  constituted  as 
that  House  was,  he  was  well  coavincred 
that  neither  the  petition  before  them,  nor 
indeed,  petitions  from  every  county  in  the 
kir.gdom,   would  be  attended  with   any 
beneficial  result.    The  hon.  member  had 
said  something  which  tended  to  depre- 
ciate the  character  of  that  meeting ;  and 
yet  he  had  admitted  that  it  was  moat  re»- 
pcciable.    There  could  be  no  surprise  4»n 
the  county,  as  the  meeting  had  been  long 
advertised.      The  petitioners  looked  for 
parliamentary  reform  as  the  only  effectual 
reioedy.     They  were  right.     It  was  ki 
vain  to  look  for  redress  in  any  other  mea- 
sure.   How  was  it  possible,  after  witness- 
ing the  decision  of  the  House  the  other 
night  upon  the  subject  of  the  salt-tax, 
when  about  60  or  70  placemen  voted  at 
the  command  of  the  noble  marquis,  for 
any  one  to  suppose  that  that  House  would 
attend  to  the  prayers  of  the  people?  The 
lion,  member  for  Suffolk  had  himself  de- 
clared to  his  constituents  at  the  meeting, 
that  he  would  support  that  part  of  the 
petition  which  called  for  the  repeal  of  the 
taxes  on  leather,  malt,  salt,  and  other  ne- 
cessary articles  of  consumption.      ([Mr. 
Gooch  dissented.]     The  hon.    member 
shook  his  head  in  dental,  and  he  therefore 
supposed  the  information  was  incorrect. 
But,  he  was  the  more  resdy  to  believe  so, 
because    the   hon«    member    had    voted 
against  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  salt* 
tax.    As  to  the  plan  which  the  miofstera 


tresses  of  the  country,  it  had  operated 
most  injuriously  upon  the  agricultural  in- 
terest. The  promulgation  of  that  plan 
had  already  cau.sed  the  price  of  barley  to 
decline  from  lis.  to  4>«.  6^.  For  his  part, 
he  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  the 
noble  marquis's  oration.  Widely  different 
wss  the  speech  which  hi«  learned  friend 
(Mr.  Brougham)  had  made  a  fewnigbta 
previously.  The  object  of  that  apeech 
was  a  reduction  of  taxation,  which  was 
easily  understood.  But  when  any  reduo- 
tion  of  taxation  was  proposed,  the  nobie 
marquis  marched  up  with  his  band  of 
placemen  and  pensiooera  to  overthrow  the 
proposition.  In  such  a  state  of  ihinM, 
the  country  could  only  look  fbrwakd  For 
relief  through  the  means  of  a  aefcnned 
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Houie  bf  CommdOB.  If  ehe  noble  fcaarqtris 
deiired  to  tee  the  effect  which  his  plan 
had  prodttcedt  he  would  advise  faioi  to 
{MTOceed  to  Mark-lane,  in  company  with 
the  hon.  nienber  for  Snffolk. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  aaid,  that 
after  what  nad  recently  passed*  hnme- 
dialely  ailiscting  the  domestic  happiness 
of  the  hen.  member  for  Norfolk,  he  had 
hoped  to  have  found  him  in  a  better 
temper  [a  laugh.]  If  the  hon.  member's 
mind  had  not  been  engaged  on  a  more  in- 
teresting subject,  and  he  had  been  left  at 
liberty  to  attend  to  the  arguments  of  mi- 
nisters en  the  subject  of  the  agriculiural 
distress,  he  believed  the  hon.  member 
would  have  spared  some  of  the  observa- 
ttona  which  he  had  made.  The  hon. 
member  had  advised  him  to  go  to  Mark- 
lane,  to  see  the  efect  which  his  plan  had 
produced.  Now,  he  believed  the  gentle- 
men at  Mark-lane  were  much  more  saga- 
cious than  the  hon.  member  imagined, 
and  that  the  granting  or  denial  of  reform 
would  be  the  last  circumstance  that  could 
affect  the  price  of  corn.  He  was  also  of 
opinion,  that  the  gentlemen  at  Mark-lane 
would  be  the  first  to  complain  -of  a  reduc- 
tion of  taxation  to  an  extent  that  would 
injure  public  credit.  With  respect  to  the 
t|ttestton  before  the  House,  he  was  always 
inclined  to  manifest  great  deference  to 
the  proceedings  of  any  public  meeting, 
but  he  could  sot  admit  that  because  the 
Meeting  which  voted  the  petition  wais 
called  a  county  meeting,  it  therefore  re- 
presented the  collective  sentiments  of  the 
wisdom,  property,  and  ednoation  of  the 
county. 

Mr.  Lennard  said,  that  his  constituents 
felt  a  very  strong  interest  in  the  present 
petition.  The  meeting  had  been  convened 
•in  consequence  of  a  requisition  signed  by 
all  parties.  That  meeting  came  to  an 
anantmous  adoption  of  the  petition.  The 
result  of  such  a  meeting  would,  he  had  no 
•doubt,  be  a  lesson  to  t^  hon.  member  for 
•iJie  couaty  (Mr.  Gooch),  and  to  those 
QCher  members  of  that  House  who  did  not 
vepvesent  venal  places. 

Mr.  J.  Maodonald  observed,  that  the 
ill-timed  pleasantry  in  which  the  noble 
marquis  had  indulged,  would,  he  dad  not 
doubt,  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  his 
•wn  mind,  but  it  w^ould  be  viewed  with 
difereat  feelings  by  the  people  out  of 
^oors,  wlio  were  anxiously  watchiog  the 
praoeGjIinfs  of  that  House.  The  noble 
tnarqub  had  thevgte  fit  to  taunt  has  hon. 
1)  the  sBeabarTor  NorfoUt,  and  ta 


allude  to  some  circumstances,  be  presum- 
ed, of  a  domestic  nature.      The  noble 
marquis  would  allow  him  to  say  that  his 
hon.  friend  held  a  place  in  the  esteem  and 
love  of  the  people  which  he  (the  marquis) 
had  never,  during  the  course  of  his  admi- 
nistratton,  enjoyed.    The  noble  marquis 
might  envy  the  love  of  the  people  which 
his  hon.  friend  possessed,  but  he  could  not 
deprive  him  of  it.     After  listening  to  the 
olnervations  of  the  hon.  member  for  Suf- 
folk, he  had  almost  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  existed  within  the  walla  of 
that  House  some  spell  or  &scination.  The 
instant  honoumble  members  entered  that 
House,  their  tone  became  changed,  and 
they  not  only  forgot  what  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  speaking  in  private,  but  even 
what  they  had  said  to  their  constituents 
at  county  meetings.    The  hon.  member, 
upon  presenting  the    petition,   had  said 
very  little  with  respect  to  the  meeting  at 
wbidi  it  was  agreed  to*    He  had  said  it 
was  a  respectable  one.     Now  be  (Mr. 
M. )  was  present,  and  iie  would  say  that 
the  word  <*  respectable*'  alone  was  not  the 
epithet  which  ought  to  be  applied.     The 
meeting  consisted  of  between  6,000  and 
8,000    persons,    and     he    would    assert 
that  a  more  respectable  meeting  never 
was  held  in  that  county.    One  feeling 
pervaded  the  meeting ;    namely,  that  the 
distresses  under  which  they  labonred  did 
not  arise  from  any  calamitous  visitation 
of  nature  or  Rrcrvidence :  they  attributed 
it  to  political  mis*  government,  and  to  that 
alone;  and  they  called  on  ministers  to 
grant  them  political  reparation.     They 
did  not  ask  the  House  for  any  artificial 
remedy  which  might  be  peculiarly  advan- 
tageous to  themselves.     They  desired  n«H 
thing  which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
H«use  to  grant,  consistently  with  public 
fiiith.    Tlwy  asked  the  most  nacottpro- 
mising  aad  unsparing  reduction  of  ex- 
penditure.   They  also  prayed  for  a  -dimi* 
nution  of  the  heavy  burthen  of  taxation. 
They  added  that  such  an  alteration  in  the 
state  t>f  the  representation  was  neoessaiy, 
as  would  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  evils 
of  which  thc^  complained ;  and  whether 
they  were   right   or   wrong  in  tlte  view 
whioh  iAtty  took  of  it,  the  noble  marqais, 
with  ail  his  gaiety,  had  not  been  able  to 
impeach  the  solidity  of  their  reasoning  in 
favour  of  such   reform.     After  all  that 
passed  4Hi  that  occasion,  afto  all  the  pro- 
iessions  and  promises  of  ecoaoray,  on  the 
part  of  the  boa.  member  for  Sufiblk— 
peofoasions,  which  acre  loud  'enough  to 
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«xc«pt  wbeo  be  waa  obliged.  At  to  the 
influence  which  her  majjesty's  death  pro- 
duced on  the  king'i  Tisit  to  IrelancI,  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  this  question. 
The  Irish  nation  ardently  expected  his 
mijesty's  presence ;  and»  after  the  notify 
fication  of  the  arrangements  which  had 
been  made  for  his  reception,  much  public 
inconvenience  would  have  arisen,  had  his 
visit  been  postponed.  This«  however,  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Queen's  funeral.  That  ar- 
rangement was  made  in  this  country,  and 
his  majesty  had  not  in  any  degree  influ* 
enced  it»— With  respect   to  what  took 

5 lace  between  the  learned  sentleman  and 
fr.  Thomas,  in  the  fulnlment  of  the 
duty  which  devolved  on  the  latter,  he 
begged  leave  to  place  that  transaction  in 
its  true  light.  It  certainly  appeared  to 
him,  that  the  learned  gentleman  had  no 
right  to  do  what  he  had  done.  It  was, 
on  his  part,  an  Interference  without  au- 
.thority«  The  remains  of  hex  majesty 
were  in  the  hands  of  others,  and  not  in 
his  hands.  Those  who  conducted  the 
funeral  to  the  coast  declared  that  they 
would  prevent  the  aiSxing  a  certain  plate 
to  the  coCSn,  while  her  majesty's  remains 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  go- 
vernment ;  but  they  made  no  observation 
on  any  thing  that  might  happen  at  Stade 
or  elsewhere.  While  her  majesty's  re- 
mains continued  in  the  hands  of  the 
officers  of  government,  they  felt  it  their 
duty  to  resist  the  placing  an  inscription 
on  the  coffin,,  which  must  be  offensive 
both  to  the  Crown,  and  the  servants  of 
the  Crown.  They  never  admitted,  that 
the  learned  gentleman,  as  executor,  had 
a  right  to  take  away  the  inscription  al- 
ready on  the  coffin,  for  the  purpose  of 
affixing,  with  his  own  hand,  anoUier  in- 
scription of  a  very  different  kind.  Such 
a  proceeding  would  have  been  an  im- 
proper and  contemptible  evasion  of  a 
plain  duty;  because,  admitting  such  a 
course  to  be  taken  by  the  learned  gen- 
tleman, it  would,  though  the  act  were 
done  by  his  hand,  be  a  direct  deviation 
from  the  wishes  of  government*  Those 
who  had  the  charge  of  her  majesty's  re- 
mains, at  the  moment  to  which  he 
alluded,  merely  said — *<  So  long  as  those 
remains  are  under  the  care  of  officers  em- 
ployed by  the  British  government,  no 
such  inscription  as  that  proposed  by  you 
ahall  be  placed  on  the  coffin.  As  to 
what  may  be  done  afterwards,  we  neither 
Jcnow,  nor  is  It  our  province  to  hazard 


any  opinion  about  It."  He  now  came  to 
what  occurred  at  Harwich,  to  which  the 
learned  gentleman  had  given  a  higher 
degree  of  colouring  than  the  statement 
of  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Calvert),  or  that 
of  the  secretary  to  the  home  department 
warranted.  It  was  stated,  that  when  the 
funeral  reached  Harwich,  the  tide  was 
falling,  and  if  advantage  were  not  imme- 
diately taken  of  it,  tne  hoAv  would  be 
24  hours  longer  on  shore,  unless  it  were 
embarked  at  night.  It  was,  therefore* 
determined  that  the  embarkation  should 
take  place  immediately;  and  he  under- 
stood that  the  great  mass  of  her  majesty's 
attendants  were  assembled  before  orders 
were  given  for  the  solemn  ceremony  of 
lowering  her  remains  into  the  barge.  An 
hon.  and  gallant  officer  was  present,  and 
that  gallant  officer  had  done  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  render  the  embarkation 
as  respectful  and  solemn  as  possible.  If 
any  inadvertence  was  observable  in  the 
arrangement,  it  could  only  be  attributed 
to  the  undertaker's  assistants;  and  was 
that,  he  would  ask,  a  fit  ground  for  a 
grave  charge  against  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters ?  Was  the  mind  of  parliament  to  be 
brought  back  to  matter  of  the  most  paio- 
ful  reflection,  because  the  undertaker  had 
failed  in  aome  part  of  his  duty?  The 
question  for  the  House  to  consider  was— - 
whether  any  intention  to  treat  her  ma- 
jesty's remains  with  disrespect  existed  lo 
the  minds  of  ministers?  The  learned 
member  had  panegyrised  lord  Liverpool, 
he  had  panegyrised  lord  Melville  and  the 
Admiralty-^in  short,  he  did  not  know 
whom  the  learned  member  had  not  pane- 
gyrised, except  those  officers,  of  the  go- 
vernment to  whom  the  care  of  the  funeral 
was  intrusted,  and  who,  he  thought,  had 
endeavoured  to  conduct  it  with  every 
proper  respect.  As  to  the  alleged  rapidity 
with  which  the  funeral  moved  along,  he 
could  not  join  with  the  learned  member  in 
visiting  it  with  censure.  He  could  not 
agree  with  the  learned  gentleman  in 
thinking  that  the  funeral  should  have 
been  delayed  on  the  road,  because  riots 
had  occurred  in  its  passage  through  the 
town.  Preparations  were  made  at 
Chelmsford  for  the  reception  of  the  body 
at  a  certain  time;  and  it  would  have 
created  much  inconvenience  if  it  had  not 
arrived  at  the  prescribed  period*  Was  it 
to  be  said  that,  because  the  first  stage 
bad  not  been  gone  so  rapidly  as  had  been 
expected,  therefore,  the  other  stages  muat 
be  deranged  ?  With  respect  lo  the  refueal 
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to  defer  td  the  city  of  London,  and  pro* 
ceed  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
common  council,  he  thought  the  expla- 
nation he  had  to  give  was  abundantly 
satisfactory.  If  the  wishes  of  the  common 
council  had  been  communicated  before 
any  arrangement  had  been  made,  it  might 
have  been  considered  whether  they 
ought  to  be  ^eded  to ;  but  he  held  in 
his  hand  the  mter  whidi  was  written  in 
answer  to  the  prayer  of  the  common 
council,  and  which  showed  that  the 
question  was,  whether  the  arrangements 
which  had  been  made  should  be  changed 
in  consequence  of  their  wishes.  He  put 
it  to  the  house,  whether,  after  the  ar« 
rangements  had  received  the  sanction  of 
his  majesty,  it  would  have  been  fitting  to 
change  them,  because  the  common  coun« 
cil  wished  it?  He  was  not  disposed  to 
apeak  with  disrespect  of  the  common 
council,  however  he  might  differ  from  them 
in  opinion ;  but  certainly  there  had  been 
nothing  in  their  conduct  respecting  the 
Queen,  which  should  have  disposed  the 
government  to  conduct  the  funeral  out  of 
its  way  to  gratify  them.  He  had  never 
beard  that  they  had  asked  to  pay  the 
same  respect  to  the  memory  of  ner  ma* 
je6ty»  queen  Charlotte.  It  was  true,  the 
course  of  the  funeral  had  not  been  through 
the  city ;  but  that  was  no  reason  why  the 
common  council  might  not  have  expres* 
aed  a  similar  feeling  of  respect.  He 
could  not  see  any  reason  why  this  funeral 
should  have  been  particularly  honoured 
in  this  way,  or  why  it  should  make  a  de- 
tour through  the  city,  for  the  pu^ose  of 
canonizing  her  majesty.  But  this  was 
'bot  the  question.  The  question  was, 
whether  the  government  would  have  been 
justified  in  directing  the  funeral  to  go 
out  of  the  way,  for  the  purpose  of  ho- 
nouring her  majesty  or  the  common 
council?  The  government  felt  a  great 
relief  in  the  consideration,  that  they  were 
acting  in  unison  with  her  majesty's  desire, 
but  they  had  had  a  great  duty  imposed 
upon  them,  not  to  suffer  her  majesty  to 
be  again  made  the  vehicle  for  a  faction 
and  a  cabal  in  this  country.  The  first 
intention  had  been,  to  have  the  funeral 
conveyed  by  water ;  but  the  navigation  of 
the  river  presented  so  many  obstructions, 
that  this  intention  was  abandoned.  Not 
only  were  the  last  wishes  expressed  by 
her  majesty  in  favour  of  a  private  funeral 
but  every  principle  of  propriety  connec- 
ted with  the  tranquillity  of  the  country, 
indicated  that  course.     Looking  to  the 


whole  of  this  subj)Bct,  he  deeply  lamented 
that  the  attention  of  the  House  and  the 
country  had  again  been  drawp  to  it.  He 
thought  that  the  sooner  it  was  dropped, 
and  a  veil  was  drawn  over  the  lamentable 
transactions  connected  with  it,  the  better* 
He  could  not  look  back  without  pain  and 
grief  on  the  shameful  attempt  which  bad 
been  made  to  turn  the  tragical  circum- 
stances of  that  day,  into  the  means  of 
invading  the  public  peace,  and  disturbing 
the  public  tranquillity.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  atrocious  attempts  to  oppose  the 
execution  of  the  law,  and  to  obstruct  by 
force,  the  officers  of  the  Crown  in  t4|e 
discharge  of  their  duty,  that  had  ever  dis«- 
graced  the  history  of  the  country,  and  on6 
upon  whioh  he  snould  never  reflect  with- 
out regret  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  Hothouse  said,  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  have  trespassed  upon  the 
House,  had  it  not  been  for  some  expres- 
sions which  had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord, 
and  the  right  hon.  secretary.  He  had 
hoped,  that  they  were  not,  at  that  time  of 
day  to  be  told  that  those  who  advocated 
the  cause  of  the  Queen  were  a  faction  and 
a  cabal*  He  had  hoped,  that  the  people 
of  this  country  would  no  longer  have  beea 
termed  a  Action,  because  they  had  come 
forward  with  honest  and  manly  sincerity 
in  behalf  of  one  whom  they  conceived  to 
be  suffering  under  the  strong  grasp  of 
power,  and  to  have  been  made  the  victim 
of  the  most  unjust  persecution  to  which 
any  individual,  in  any  age  or  country,  had 
ever  been  exposed.  If  by  the  word 
faction  was  meant  a  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  England,  in  fact,  the  whole  of 
the  nation,  except  those  whose  interest  it 
was  to  join  in  the  persecution,  then  he 
could  understand  how  it  might  foe  applied 
to  those  who  advocated  the  cause  of  her 
majesty.  But  the  term  faction  could  not 
apply  to  the  nation  at  large ;  it  was  ap- 
plicable only  to  a  few  designing,  base,  in- 
triguing, interested  individuals,  who  had 
meanly  endeavoured  to  raise  themselves 
upon  the  ruin  of  a  woman — and  that 
woman  a  Queen,  whom  it  was  their  duty 
to  protect,  the  wife  of  their  sovereign,  to 
whom,  instead  of  fostering  his  preposses- 
sions, it  was  their  duty  to  |ive  sound  and 
manly  advice.  These  individuals  where 
indeed,  a  factious  cabal.  It  was  not  a 
portion  of  the  Engliili  nation,  but  tbc 
whole  of  the  people  who  had  taken  the 
part  of  the  Queen.  The  generous  sen- 
timents vrMch  they  had  expressed  in  her 
behalf,  would  be  confirmed  by  posterity; 
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they  hdd  any  other  penticms  or  emolu- 
mentt,  and  also  the  number  of  those  who 
held  offices  under  100/.  a  year ;  Sec.  &c.«— 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


office,  he  begged  to  be  understood  as  not 
objecting  to  the  general  arrangeinents  of 
that  department :  thej  were  such  as  re* 
fleeted  great  credit  on  the  gentleman 
(Mr.Freeh'og)  who  directed  them*  There 
was  one  reeulatioot  by  which  newspapers 
were  sent,  free  of  postase,  to  all  parts  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  but  this 
indulgence  did  not  extend  to  the  Colo- 
nies ;  for  the  post-office  charged  for  trans- 
mitting a  daily  paper,  the  whole  cost  of 
which  was  not  more  than  9c/.,  the  sum  of 
5l.  Bs.  They  charged  4/.  ^.  for  a  paper 
published  three  times  a  week,  and  2/.  2(. 
for  a  weekly  paper.  Those  sums  were 
not  paid  in  as  part  of*  public  roTonue,  but 
collected  and  paid  into  a  separate  office 
as  fees,  which  were  afterwards  distributed 
among  the  clerks.  Now,  he  objected  td 
this  on  two  grounds.  In  the  first  place, 
he  thought,  that  the  remuneration  of  the 
clerka  in  public  offices  ought  to  be  by 
fixed  salaries,  and  not  by  fees ;  and  next, 
be  coosideredt  that  by  loading  a  news- 
paper with  such  heavy  duties,  a  check 
was  given  to  their  circulation,  and  there- 
by a  great  limitation  to  the  consumption 
or  stamps.  He  had  it  from  very  good 
authority,  that  if  this  tax  were  taken  off, 
the  circulation  of  newspapers  in  our  colo- 
nies would  be  increased  by  one  half— a 
most  important  consideration  in  point  of 
revenue.  Besides^  he  thought  the  colo- 
nies ought  to  be  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  England*  Scotland,  and  Ireland ; 
and  when  it  was  considered,  that  the 
packets  only  carried  letters  and  news- 
papers, the  increase  on  the  number  sent 
would  be  no  inconvenience.  Another 
point  which  he  thought  worthy  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House,  was  that  regula- 
tion by  which  the  foreign  papers  were 
nearly  excluded.  A  French  paper,  the 
price  of  which,  annually,  did  not  exceed 
72  francs,  or  about  3/.,  would  cost  the 
person  who  received  it  through  the  post- 
office  here,  a  sum  of  12/.  This  necessa- 
rily limited  their  circulation  here,  which 
he  was  satisfied  was  never  in  the  contem- 
plation of  ministers*  He  was  convinced 
that  by  an  alteration  of  the  regulations  in 
thia  respect,  a  great  increase  would  be 
nsade  in  the  circulation  of  newspapers, 
and  .thereby  a  considerable  addition  to 
the  revenue.  He  then  moved  for  <<an 
account  of  the  establishment  of  the  gene- 
ral post-office  for  the  year  1822,  the 
naaoes  of  all  the  officers,  their  salaries, 
fees,  and  allowances,  wiiere  those  salaries 
excef  ded  1 00/.  n  year,  stating  al4P  whether 
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Roasted  Wheat— Bbeakfast  Pow* 
DER.]  The  Marquis  of  Lansdomu  saidr 
he  wished  to  call  tlie  attention  of  the 
House,  to  what  he  considered  a  very 
important  constitutional  question,  involv- 
ing materially  the  rights  of  the  subject. 
He  alluded  to  the  prosecutions  instituted 
by  the  commissioners  of  Excise,  and  the 
penalties  levied,  for  selling  roasted  wheat, 
and  other  substances,  under  the  name  of 
breakfast  powder.  The  alleged  ground 
upon  which  these  prosecutions  had  been 
instituted  was,  that  those  substances  were 
made  in  imitation  of  coffee,  and  that  their 
sale  tended  to  defraud  the  revenue.  It 
was  of  great  importance,  that  the  law 
upon  this  subject,  sliould  be  correctly 
ascertained ;  because,  if  the  commiRsionera 
of  Excise  had  the  power  of  preventing  the 
sale  of  any  article  of  food,  upon  the  plea 
that  it  would  tend  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
other  articles  upon  which  a  duty  wa» 
charged,  they  possessed  a  power  equiva** 
lent  to  that  of  both  Houses  of  the  legis- 
lature; a  power,  the  exercise,  of  which 
ought  at  all  tiroes  to  be  watched  with  pe^ 
culiar  jealousy,  but  more  especially  at  the 
present  moment,  when,  if  roosted  wheat 
could  be  rendered  to  any  extent  an  artiele 
of  food,  it  must  evidently  be  highly  bene- 
ficial to  a  numerous  class  of  persons  wha 
were  suffering  great  distress  from  the  de- 
pression of  the  market  for  that  commo- 
dity. He  certainly  did  not  object  to  alV 
legitimate  means  being  resorted  to  by  the 
commissioners  of  Excise  for  the  protection 
of  the  revenue ;  but  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance,  that  their  power  should  not 
be  stretched  beyond  its  legitimate  bounds.^ 
He  would  move,  for  an  account  of  the 
prosecutions  instituted  by  order  of  the 
board  of  Excise,  for  the  selling  of  roasted 
wheat,  or  other  substances,  under  the 
name  of  breakfast  powder. — Ordered. 
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Banks  of  ENflLANi>,   and   of  lax* 
LAND.]     Mr.  Maberly  said,  that  the  pa« 
pers  for  which  he  was  about    to    move,, 
were  necesaary  to.  show  tbe  high  rate  ef 
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ifiter6M  paid  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland^  when 
contrasted  with  that  paid  to  the  Bank  of 
England.  While  the  Bank  of  England 
received  only  S00/«,  or  840/. ;  for  every 
million  of  debt  which  it  managed^  he  un- 
deratood  the  Bank  of  Ireland  received 
2tQ00L  upon  the  same  suni.  He  then 
moyed  for  an  account  of  the  total  amount 
<>f  debt  due  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  funded 
and  unfunded,  of  the  periods  when  con- 
tracted, and  of  the  rate  of  interest  paid 
for  the  same. 

Mr.  GrenfeU  said,  he  had  always  under- 
atood,  that  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  so  far 
from  receiving  2,000^.  for  every  million  of 
debt  which  it  managed,  absolutely  received 
nothing. 

Sir  /•  Newport  reminded  the  House, 
that  when  thecharterof  theBankof  Ireland 
was  renewed  in  1808,  one  of  the  con- 
ations was,  Chat  it  should  lend  to  the 
public  IflOOtOOOL  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
cent,  interest,  and  that  it  should  tlience- 
forward  manage  the  public  debt  gratui- 
tously. 

Mr.  Pearse  said,  that  no  comparison 
could  fairly  be  made  between  the  conduct 
of  the  Bank  of  England  and  that  of  Ire- 
land.    The  practice  of  contrasting   the 
charges  made  by  the  one  with  those  made 
bv  the  other,  was  extremely  invidious, 
while  the  Bank  of  England  had  a  spe- 
cific engagement  for  managing   the  na- 
tional dd>t,  and  whilst  it  lent  its  money  to 
Ibe  government  at  S  per  cent.,  the  Bank 
of  Ireland  was  enabled  to  lend  its  money 
to  the  same  quarter  at  5  per  cent.    If  that 
difference  of  interest  were  taken  into  con- 
atderation,  the  balance  would  be  found  to 
be  much  in  favour  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
It  mattered  very  little,  whether  it  was  in 
the  shape  of  management,  or  of  a  higher 
rate  of  mterest  that  the  respective  Banks 
received  their  emoluments.    If  the  Bank 
of  England  were  to  receive  the  same  inte- 
rest, on  the  money  which  it  had  adyanced 
to  government,  as  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
did.  Its  emoluments  would  be  more  than 
2,000/.  for  every  million  of  debt  it  ma- 
nMned.    Besides,  the  Bank  of  England 
had  given  large  premiums  to  the  public 
on  various  occasiona  when  its  charter  had 
been  renewed,  whereas  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
laild  had  given  nothing,  but  had  entered 
into  terms  with  government:  indeed,  in 
the  last  90  years  it  bad  paid  upwards  of 
4^000^00tf.  in  the  diape  of  premiums.  He 
had   said   thus  mucn,  .beeause-  he  felt 
airongly'  the   i^inuations    thrown    out 
against  the  Bank  of  Eoghind.     Though 
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a  director,  he  had  no  great  personal  inte- 
rest in  the  profits  of  the  Bank;    for,  to 
confess  the  truth,  he  had  not  much  more 
Bank  stock  than  was  necessary  to  give 
him  a  qualification.    Indeed,  upon  seeing 
the  eftcts  of  the  war,  he  had  made  it  a 
point  of  honour  not  to  increase  his  stock 
beyond  the  amount  which  he  posse$sed 
upon  first   entering  into  the  direction. 
The  hon.  member  for  Portarlington  had, 
upon  a  former  occasion,  asserted,  that 
the  directors  had  scarcely  ability  enough 
to   perform  the  duties  with  which  they 
were  intrusted ;  but  be  (Mr.  P.)  preferred 
the  opinion  of  the  proprietors  of  Bank- 
stock,  who  elected  them  annually,  to  all 
.the  theories  of  modem  philosophers  on 
the  subject.    Neither  theory  nor  specu- 
lation would  do  fur  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Bank  of  England ;   and 
he  would  say  then,  what  he  had  often 
said  before,    that  those  who  had  been 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  them, 
had  never  been  influenced  by  any  thing,  • 
but  the  most  honest  and  honourable  inten- 
tions.   During  the  long  war  in  which  the 
country  had    been  engaged,    the  Bank, 
though  it  had  made  frequent  advances  to 
government  to  enable  them  to  pursue  it 
with  energy,  had  never  lost  either  its  cre- 
dit or  its  character ;  and  those  gentlemen 
who  had  been  recently  across  the  water, 
could  bear  witness,  that  the  cr^it  and 
character  of  the  Bank  was  at  the  present 
moment  in  the  highest  estimation  among 
the  nations  of  the  continent. 

Mr.  Rieardo  said,  that  whenever  the 
conduct  of  the  Bank  was  brought  before 
the  notice  of  the  House,  he  should  think 
it  his  duty  to  speak  of  it  as  he  thought 
and  felt.  With  regard  to  the  directors, 
he  was  willing,  at  all  times,  to  give  them 
full  credit  for  honesty  of  intention ;  but 
he  could  not  help  thinking,  that  they  had 
at  different  times  involved  the  country  in 
considerable  difficulties.  He  persisted  in 
•aying,  that  the  Bank  restriction  act 
which  was  passed  in  1797,  might  have 
been  unattended  with  detriment  to  the 
country,  had  the  directors  known  how  to 
manase  their  own  concerns.  But,  not 
knowme  how  to  manage  them  upon  true 
principles,  they  had  issued  a  quantity  of 
paper  so  large  as  to  depreciate  ita  own 
value;  and  to  recover  from  that  deprecia^ 
tion,  the  country  had  found  it  nedessary 
to  undergo  a  painful  process,  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  a  great  part  of  the  pre- 
sent distresi.  Even  since  the  year  1819, 
the  Bank  bad  committed  a  great  error  in 
3  S 
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its  ei^mess  to  provide  cold.  That  error 
thej  confessed  themselves,  when*  thev 
offered  to  lend  government  4»000»0C)0i. 
Such  an  offer  he  took  to  be  a  specific 
confession  of  error,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a 
declaration  that  thej  had  amassed  more 
gold  than  was  necessary,  and  bj  to  doing 
had  aggravated  the  evtis  under  which  the 
country  suffered.  As  to  the  plan  of  the 
Bank  lending  4,000,000/.  to  the  govern- 
menty  he  viewed  it  with  some  degree  of 
fear,  because  the  directors  had  convinced 
him  by  their  conduct  that  they  did  not 
know  what  thev  were  about.  If  thev 
thought  they  could  issue  either  4,000,000i . 
of  gold  coin,  or  even  of  paper,  without 
withdrawing  the  gold  coin  from  circu- 
lation, they  were  mightily  mistaken.  He 
was  quite  sure  that  the  currency  could 
not  absorb  it,  and  therefore  it  must  go 
abroad. 

Mr.  Gume^  said,  it  was  perfectly  well 
known  to  all  who  heard  him,  that  while 
the  Bank  of  England  conducted  their 
own  affairs  they  went  on  Tery  pros- 
perously; and  that  it  was  only  when  they 
were  interfered  with  by  theorisu  and 
speculators  that  they  experienced  any 
tning  like  distress. 

Mr.  Monck  agreed,  as  to  the  mischief 
which  the  Bank  had  occasioned  to  the 
public*  but  could  not  concur  in  thinking 
that  they  did  not  know  how  to  manage 
their  own  affiiirs.  Did  the  House  recol- 
lect the  advantage  which  the  Bank  had 
taken  of  the  Restriction  act  i  That  act, 
when  it  was  passed,  was  by  no  means  in- 
tended to  be  permanent,  its  duration 
was  limited  to  three  months.  But  it  was 
foutid  so  convenient  to  gentlemen  in  busi- 
ness, to  the  merchants  and  manu&cturers, 
and  to  the  Bank  of  England,  that  great 
reluctance  was  expressed  to  repeal  it.  It 
was  continued,  therefore,  during  the  war; 
and  although  its  duration  was  limited  to 
six  months  after  the  return  of  peace,  so 
unwilling  were  the  Bank  to  return  to  cash 
payments,  that  nothing  short  of  the  posi- 
tive declaration  of  that  Houpe  could  nave 
induced  them  to  do  it.  At  the  tiitie  of 
the  restriction,  the  whole  amount  of  the 
Bank  paper  in  circulation  was  eight  mil- 
lions. But  during  the  war,  they  raised 
that  amount  to  thirty-three  millions.  By 
this  conduct,  the  paper  was  depreciated 
25  per  cent  as  respected  gold,  and  50  per 
cent,  as  respected  other,  commodities. 
Now,  what  did  the  directors  do  during  the 
aospension  of  cash  payments?  They  lent 
then-  money  right  and  left  to  gorenunent 
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in  that  depreciated  cmrrency;  ^ndoow^ 
in  consequence  of  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments,  the  Bank  received  in  good  hard 
money,  what  they  had  lent  In  worthleaa 
and  depreciated  paper.  The  result,  diere- 
fore,  proved,  that  the^  knew  perfectly 
well  how  to  manage  their  own  afiairs.  In 
1797,  Bank  stock  was  120  per  cent;  it 
had  now  risen  to  280.  But  that  was  not 
all.  In  the  course  of  that  time,  they  had 
given  to  the  proprietors  three  or  foar 
bonusses  of  5  and  10  per  cent.  Three  or 
four  ^ears  ago  an  act  was  also  passed, 
allowmg  the  Bank  to  add  25  per  cent,  to 
their  capital.  Was  there  ever  an  instance 
of  any  merchant,  or  body  of  merchanta, 
making  so  immense  a  profit  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time  i  And  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  it  was  made  at  the  expence  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  T.  Wilson  reminded  the  hon.  sen- 
tleman,  that  what  he  called  a  superfluity 
of  paper-money  had  raised  the  price  of 
corn  and  of  rents.  It  was  difficult  to  say, 
if  the  restriction  on  cash  payments  in  1797, 
had  not  taken  place,  bow  affairs  would 
have  gone  on.  Certain  it  was,  that  tha 
war  could  not  have  been  maintained  with 
the  energy  which  brought  it  to  ao  success- 
ful a  close ;  and  some  of  the  gentlemea 
opposite  would  assuredly  not  have  enjoyed 
the  high  rents  which  they  bad  been  recei- 
ving. The  Bank  had  invariably  conducted 
themselves  throughout  the  contest  in  con- 
formity to  the  wishes  of  government  [hear, 
hear  1]  ;  and  with  a  view  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  country. 

Mr.  Manning  declared,  that  when  the 
Bank  restriction  of  cash  payments  had 
been  enacted,  it  had  been  enacted  for 
only  a  limited  period.  Parliament  had, 
however,  thought  fit  to  continue  it,  not- 
withstanding a  resolution  of  the  court  of 
directors,  expressing  their  wbb  and  power 
to  resume  payments  in  specie.  He  should 
abstain  from  any  invidious  comparison 
between  the  Banks  of  England  and  of  Ire- 
land ;  but  this  he  would  say,  that  though 
nothing  was  charged  for  the  management 
of  the  Irish  debt,  yet  the  difference  be- 
tween the  interest  at  5  and  at  S  per  cent 
was  an  advanta|;e  of  32,000^  a  year  to  the 
Bank  of  Ireland.  If  the  Bank  of  England 
were  allowed  the  same  rate  of  interest  ^at 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  was,  it  would  willingly 
transact  the  national  debt  without  any 
charge,  since  it  would  gain  40,000^.  a  year 
by  the  exchange. 

Mr,   GrenfSl   assured   the   hoa.    di- 
rector (Mr.  Fearse)  that  ht  had   not 
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meant  any  thing  penonal  In  any  observa- 
tion be  had  ftaMe,  the  directors  had  re- 
peatedly told  him  that  they  had  no  perso* 
nal' interests  to  serve,  and  he  fully  believod 
tiiem  when  they  told  him  so.  But,  never- 
theless, whether  they  were  influenced  bv 
personal  motives,  or  by  the  oaths  which 
they  took  to  the  Bank  proprietors,  to  pro- 
note  their  interests  to  the  utmost,  the  ef- 
iect  had  been  the  adoption  of  measures 
fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  and 
productive  of  enormous  profits  to  the  Bank, 
r rom  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  Bank 
into  a  public  corporation,  down  to  the 
year  1797,  which  was  about  a  century,  the 
whole  amount  of  the  profits  had  never  ex« 
ceeded  7  per  cent»  and  such  a  thing  as  a 
bonus  had  never  been  heard  of.  Now  he 
stated,  as  a  Bank  proprietor,  that  from 
the  year  1797  he  had  always  received  7 
per  cent  upon  his  capital.  That,  however, 
was  the  least  part  or  his  profit.  He  decla- 
red—and he  challenged  any  Bank  director 
to  contradict  the  declaration — ^tbat,  from 
the  year  1797  down  to  the  present  time 
and  during  all  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
by  the  advantases  arising  from  the  restric- 
tion act,  from  the  public  balances,  and  the 
high  charge  for  the  management  of  the 
pimlio  debt,  the  property  otthe  Bank  had 
increased  and  improved  to  the  enormous 
aum  of  SO,000,00(tf.  sterling.  That  state- 
ment he  challenged  the  whole  court  of  di* 
rectors  to  deny.  The  hon.  director  oppo- 
site had  taken  great  credit  for  the  services 
which  the  Bank  had  rendered  the  govern- 
ment during  the  war.  That  the  Bank  had 
always  been  ready  to  advance  money  to 
the  government,  he  did  not  doubt ;  but  it 
waa  owing  to  the  restriction  act  that  they 
were  enabled  to  do  so.  Besides  they  had 
never  advanced  a  single  sixpence  without 
being  very  handsomely  paia  for  it.  He 
had  now  been  a  member  of  parliament 
twenty  years;  and  during  that  time  he 
had  voted  against  every  motion  for  the 
continuance  of  the  Bank  restriction  act. 
But,  from  1797,  down  to  1819,  never  had 
one  Bank  director  voted  along  with  him. 
On  the  contrary,  they  had,  one  and  all, 
up  to  die  very  last  hour,  fouabt  hard  to 
vrevent  the  resumption  of  cash  payments. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  mockery  to  say  that 
the  Bank  of  England  had  always  shown 
an  anxiety  to  resume  its  payments  in 
apeeie. 
.  The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

♦ 
Navy  Fivs  Pxb  Cents  Bill.]    Mr. 

Itusbington  moved  the  order  of  the  day, 


for  further  considering  the  report  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Timiey  observed^  that  there  iifere 
so  many  important  considerations  arising 
out  of  the  present  question,  that  it  was 
extremely  desirable  that  the  discussion 
should  be  conducted  in  the  presence  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  was  at 
once  best  acquainted  with,  and  most  res- 
ponsible for,  the  arrangements  upon  this 
subject.  He  need  not  say,  therefore,  that 
he  much  regretted  his  absence,  as  well  as 
the  cause  of  it.  As  to  the  power  of 
parliament  to  pay  off  the  5  per  cents,  they 
beinff  declarea,  by  an  act  of  the  S7th  of  the 
late  king,  irredeemable  until  25,000,000if. 
in  some  other  description  of  stock  should 
be  redeemed  and  paid  off.  A  doubt,  there- 
fore, might  present  itself  with  regard  to 
the  conditions  on  which  the  holders  of  the 
5  per  cents  had  subscribed  to  purchase 
their  annuities.  When  this  point  was  first 
started,  he  had  been  strongly  inclined  to 
think  it  amounted  to  very  little ;  but,  the 
more  frequently  he  had  read  the  clause, 
the  more  he  had  reflected  on  its  import, 
the  clearer  was  his  conviction,  that  it  was 
a  case  which  parliament  was  bound  to  con- 
nder.  The  language  of  these  different 
acts  expressly  provided,  that  whatever 
amount  of  exchequer  bills  should  be  fun- 
ded from  time  to  time,  and  whatever  ope- 
rations should  be  carried  in  the  4*  and  3 
per  cents,  the  5  per  cent  annuities  should 
continue  irredeemable,  until  the  period 
when  25,000,000/.  of  other  stock  should 
be  paid  off.  It  might  be  difiicult  to  decide 
upon  the  meaning  of  this  clause ;  but  at 
least  it  was  drawn  up  in  terms  that  ought 
not  on  this  occasion  to  be  passed  over 
sub  silentio.  It  did  not  become  the  House 
to  give  this  question  the  go-by :  it  deser- 
ved parliamentary  notice,  before  they  pro- 
nounced so  severe  a  sentence  on  those  who, 
on  the  faith  of  former  acts,  had  invested 
their  property  in  these  5  per  cent  annuities- 
He  knew  it  would  be  said,  that  the  clause 
in  question  referred  to  the  purchases  of  the 
commissioners  for  liquidating  the  national 
debt.  But,  large  as  might  be  the  sum 
already  redeemed  by  the  sinking  fund,  it 
was  not  paid  off;  on  the  contrary,  it 
bad  only  shifted  hands.  It  was  not  at  the 
disposal  of  parliament,  in  the  sense  under- 
stood by  the  act  of  1797.  The  principle 
of  compound  interest  upon  which  the  sink- 
ing fund  had  been  first  established  was, 
indeed,  broken  in  upon;  but  the  words 
<<  redeemed  and  paia  off"  remained  am- 
biguous.   The  question  was  full  of  difficul- 
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ties*  and  was  entided  to  lerioui  coiistdera- 
tioD.    When  Mr.  Pelham  proposed  hit 
neasuroi  its  object  was  stated  to  be  *<  to 
pay  off  a  certain  description  of  stock,  in 
eoaformitj  with  the  terms  on  which  it  had 
been  purchased/*    The  sreat  diflSculty  in 
the  execution  of  Mr.  PeFham's  plan  arose 
from  the  large  quantities  of  stock  held  by 
some  of  the  great  compsnies,  and  amongst 
them,  by  the  East  India  company.    They 
held  ^^OOfiOOL  of  which  1,000,000/.  was 
in  the  S  per  cents,  and  they  contended, 
that  they  neld  this  latter  on  the  leoal  con- 
dition, tnaC  the  4*  per  cents  should  not  be 
reduced  unless  a  similar  proceeding  took 
place  with   regard  to   the  S  per  cents. 
When  the  objection  was  brought  forward, 
the  attorney-general  of  that  day  expressed 
his  opinion,  that  the  House  was  bound  to 
interfere  by  a  resolution ;  and  he  himself 
submitted  one  that  might  have  the  effect 
of  deciding  the  point.    It  was  declared  by 
the  House,  that  notice  was  equally  due  in 
both  instances.    He  mentioned  this  cir- 
cumstance in  order  to  show  that  the  mea- 
sure was  considered  in  every  light;  that 
Bo  important  objection  was  passed  over ; 
and  ihat  no  man  interested  was  left  with- 
out a  distinct  understanding  of  the  course 
that  was  to  be  pursued.    He  was  not  now 
ol&ring  any  opmion  on  the  true  interpre- 
tation of  the  clause  he  had  cited ;  all  be 
wished  was,  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
coming  to  some  judgment  respecting  it. 
The   chancellor  of  the   exchequer  had 
greatly  surprised  him  by  saying,  that  in 
the  preparation  of  his  scheme  he  had 
closely  followed  the  example  of  Mr.  Pel- 
ham.    Now,  he  (Mr.  T.)  had  read  all  the 
documents  he  could  find  on  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Pelham'splan,  and  he  must  declare 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  no  two  things 
more  dissimilar,  than  that  plan  and  the 
project  under  discussion.    The  history  of 
the  former  proceeding  was  briefly  this. 
The  king's  speech  on  opening  the  session 
laid  a  foundation  for  the  measure,  by  re- 
commending a  new  arranffement  of  the 
interest  payable  on nationaldebts,  ** strict 
regard  being  paid  to  public  faith  and  pri- 
vate property."    This  languajie  was  deem- 
ed so  essential,  that  it  was  afterwards  in- 
troduced and  made  part  of  the  bill  for  car- 
rying his  majesty's  recommendations  into 
effect.   Mr.  Pelham's  bill  likewse  provided, 
that  every  holder  of  4  per  cent  stock 
should  have  the  option  of  receiving  S|  per 
cent  for  seven  years,  and  3  per  cent  at  the 
expiratimi  of  .that  period.    No  threat  was 
made  use  of,  no  inducement  was  brought 
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forward  of  an  indirect  nature,  Mr.  PeUinoi 
relied  on  the  good  sense  of'  the  subeori^ 
hers ;  and  when  it  was  remembered  wlMt 
was  at  that  time  the  state  of  the  motmy 
market,  tliat  Commerce  was  emioenUjr 
flourishing,  and  that  the  S  per  cents  were 
at  101,  a  (airer  proposition  could  hardly 
have  been  submitted.    Yet,  with  all  theie 
advantages,  it  appeared  to  Mr.  Peibaos, 
that  justice  to  the  holders  of  the  four  per 
cents  required  that  they  should  not  be 
subjected  to  a  compulsory  process  without 
sufficient  notice,  and  that  tney  ought  to  be 
let  down  gradually.    He  (Mr.  T.)  did  not 
assert  that  the   chancellor  of  the  ex« 
cheauer's  proceeding  was  against  law; 
but  he  maintained,  that  every  holder  of  5 
per  cent  stock  should  have  the  means  of 
Knowing,  and  time  for  reflecting  on  the 
terms,  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  him 
either  to  accept  a  lower  interest,  or   to 
take  back  his  capital.  When  he  considered 
who  many  of  those  individuals  were  upon 
whom  this  measure  was  to  operate,  he  saw 
additional  reason  for  granting  every  possi- 
ble indulgence ;  and,  puttin^^  the  miklest 
interpretation  on  the  conditions  to  wludi 
the  subscribers  originally  referred.— By 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Pelham,  a  period  of  three 
months  was  allowed  to  the  stockholder! 
for  consideration,  and  within  that  time  a 
great  many  acceded   to  the  terms ;  but 
others  rejected  them.    The  minister  did 
not  happen  to  be  in  vogue  in  the  city ; 
and  amongst  those  who  held  out  were  the 
Bank,  the  East  India  company,  the  South 
sea   company,   and  other   corporationa. 
Let  the  House,  however,  consider  what 
followed.  When  these  great  bodies  altered 
their  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  intima- 
ted, after  the  lapse  of  the  three  montha 
notice,  their  readiness  to  accept  the  prof- 
fered terms,  the  chancellor  of  the  exche* 
auer  of  thiat  day  said,    «<  No,  vou  have 
tiought  proper  to  hold  out,  and  are  not 
entitled  to  the  same  conditions  aa  those 
who  decided  within  a  given  period ;  instead 
of  the  seven  years,  during  which  they  have 
acquired  a  claim  to  an  additional  half  per 
cent  interest,  you  shall  receive  it  but  for 
five  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  the  full  re-> 
duction  shall  take  place."    Now,  he  (Mr. 
T.)  could  perceive  nothing  hard  or  unfair  in 
this  part  of  the  transaction ;  and  the  differ- 
ence between  it,  when  viewed  altogether, 
and  the  proceeding  now   before   them^ 
was  as  marked  as  the  difference  between 
light  and  darkness.    By  this  proceeding, 
a  stockholder  if  he  did  not  express  hia 
dissent  between  the  4th  and  thei6th4>£ 
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Mafchy  tbif  present  moothy  was  to  be  as- 
iumed  as  having  assented.  To  him  this 
seemed  a  most  barefaced  proposition.  He 
was  not  himself  a  holder  of  5  per  cent 
stock,  and  had,  therefore,  an  interest  with 
the  community  at  large  to  the  extent  of 
such  degree,  (and  he  feared  it  would  be 
a  staiall  one)  as  this  measure  should  ope- 
rate to  reduce  general  taxation.  But  he 
thought  it  most  unfair  to  treat  the  public 
creditor  in  this  manner.  He  was  called 
on  to  give  a  direct  negative ;  or  in  failure 
of  so  doing,  was  to  be  held  to  answer  in 
the  affirmative.  If  he  did  not  say  ''  no,'' 
he  was  to  be  concluded  as  saying  *'  ay,'' 
and  was  to  find  himself  all  at  once  a  sub- 
scriber to  a  new  stock.  Let  them  con- 
sider, too,  what  efiiecis  must  be  produced 
in  Ireland  by  this  proceeding,  as  it  was 
now  framed.  The  Irishman  was  to  be 
subjected  to  a  new  and  different  process. 
There  was  a  clause  which  involved  Irish 
debentures  bearing  5  per  cent  interest, 
within  the  operation  of  the  bill ;  these  de- 
bentures being  only  a  species  of  currency, 
and  purchased,  as  exchequer  bills  might 
be,  for  temporary  convenience.  The  hol- 
ders of  them,  who  might  never  have  in* 
tended  to  purchase  stock  at  all,  would 
now  find  suddenly  that  they  had  become 
subscribers  to  annuities  at  4  per  cent. 
How  was  the  Irishman  to  signify  his  dis- 
approbation of  the  measure,  or  prevent 
this  conversion  of  himself  into  a  fundhoU 
der  ?  He  could  not  communicate  a  shake 
of  the  head  by  the  telegraph ;  and  yet, 
unless  he  ^ould  devise  some  method  al- 
most as  rapid,  his  dissent  might  be  too 
late.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  treat 
the  subject  ludicrously ;  and  what  he  had 
just  said  was,  he  believed,  fairly  illustra- 
tive of  the  precipitation  with  which  it  was 
attempted  to  push  forward  this  under- 
taking. It  constituted,  in  hb  opinion,  a 
serious  grievance  to  the  proprietors';  and 
this  was  not  lessened  by  the  observation 
that  it  was  the  only  way  of  bringing  the 
business  to  an  end.«^He  had  heard  com- 
pliments paid  to  the  diancellor  of  the 
exchequer  on  the  dexterity  he  had  dis- 

Ssyed  in  the  conduct  of  this  measure, 
is  surprise  was  considerable  at  hearing 
compliments  of  this  kind,  and  at  finding 
that  the  *<  dexterity ''  of  a  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  in  money  matters  should 
be  deemed  a  fit  subject  for  applause.  It 
seemed  to  him  very  obvious,  that  the 
twelve  days  proposed  by  this  arran^^ement 
were  roueh  too  short  a  period  toeatisfy  all 
the  deBMnds  o(  ju^ticey  and  all  the  exlgeo- 
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COB  of  the  case;    Parties  conversant  in 
money  transactions,  and  quick  in  the  dis- 
cernment of  their  own  interest,  might 
form  a  sound  judgment  immediately  ;  but,' 
in  other  cases,  the  deduction  of  16$.  from 
5/.  must  form  so  serious  a  loss  as  to  inspire 
the  utmost  apprehension  and  alarm.  Sup- 
pose   a  poor  woman  subsisting  on    an 
annuity  of  40/.  in  the  5  per  cents,  and  at 
present,  by  the  aid  of  that  provision,  en- 
joying   comparative    ease  and    comfort. 
This  deduction  of  16^.  from  every  5/. 
might  reduce  her  to  comparative  wretch- 
edness, and  deprive  her  of  all  that  comfort 
which    was  her    bare  allotment  before. 
How  could  an  individual  so  situated  be 
expected  in  a  few  days  to  make  up  her 
mind  on  a  question  that  was  to  deciae  her 
future  happiness  ?  Yet  if  she  hesitated— 
if  her  anxiety  led  her  to  consult  too  many 
of  her^  friends  and  neighbours  on  tlie 
course  which  it  was  most  adviseable  for 
her  to  pursue — the  time  limited  might* 
elapse,  and  she  would  no  longer  have  a 
discretion  to   exercise.— -But  there  was 
another  ground  of  objection,  and  it  ap* 
peered  to  him  quite  unanswerable.    They 
were  informed  by  the  king's  speech,  -on 
opening    the  session,    that   negotiations 
were  pending  between  other  countries, 
which  might  eventually  lead  to  a  distur- 
bance of  the  peace  of  Europe.    As  he 
could  not  believe  the  House  was  inclined 
to  take  any  advantage  of  the  stockholder^ 
he  alluded  to  this  subject  as  affording  one 
proof  that  the  time  assigned  was  not  su& 
ficient  for  reasonable  purposes.    The  pas- 
sage to  which  he  alluded  was  that  respec- 
ting the  situation  of  Turkey  and  Russia. 
What  was  now  the  relative  situation  of 
those  powers?  The  speech  said--*^«My 
endeavours  have  been  directed  in  con* 
junction  with  my  allies,  to  a  settlement 
of  the  differences  which  have  unfortunately 
prevailed  between  the  Court  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  I 
have  reason  to  entertain  hopes  that  these 
differences  have  been  satisfactorily  adjust 
ted."    Was  it  too  much  to  ask  for  a 
month  or  two,  in  order  to  know  the  result 
of  these  negotiations?   If  it  should  be 
peace,  no  injury  could  be  done  to  eithef 
party ;  but  if  war  were  to  follow,  the 
proprietors  of  the  stock  in  question  might 
eomplain  most  justly  that  they  had  been 
swindled.    To  some  delay  they  were  en- 
titled ;  and  as  the  season  was  advaneiogi 
a  moderate  delay  would  probid>)y  suffice. 
Neither  had  parliament  yet  come  to  a 
final  determinttian   with  rtgafd  to  the 
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sinking  fond;  and  all  wonld  admit  that, 
whatever  it  waf » it  must  necessarily  ioAn* 
ence  the  price  of  stocks.  Unless  this 
were  the  case»  their  late  discassion  had 
been  a  mere  waste  of  time.  Here  was  a 
complicated  question;  and  those  who 
were  to  exercise  a  judgment  upon  it  should 
be  enabled  to  exercise  it  discreetly. 
They  ought  to  know  whether  a  fund  of 
SfOOOfiOOi^  was  to  accumulate  at  com- 
pound interest  or  not;  for  this  wss  an 
issue  that  might  constitute  a  different 
mlue  of  the  funds.  Again,  Mr,  Pelham 
paid  off  his  dissenters  at  once ;  but  by  the 
new  mode»  they  were  to  be  taken  nume- 
rically! the  payment,  to  take  place  as  par- 
liament should  hereafter  provide.  But, 
would  not  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
such  an  arrangement  be,  that  those  who 
were  inclined  to  dissent,  would  postpone 
that  step  till  the  last  hour?  He  did  not 
touch  on  these  details  in  order  to  raise 
captious  objections:  he  took  his  stand 
upon  a  broad  principle,  that  there  was  a 
necessity  for  allowing  more  time  for  the 
execution  of  this  measure.  Interest  at  5 
per  cent  was  to  continue  payable  till  the 
5th  of  July ;  the  expence  would  be  the 
same,  and  he  could  imagine  no  good 
reason  for  hastening  its  process*  Unless 
mbisters  felt  that  some  senous  event  was 
likely  to  intervene,  which  would  induce 
people  to  refuse  their  subscription  to  the 
new  stock,  be  could  not  conceive  the 
motive  for  such  precipitation.  On  the 
subject  of  the  previous  redemption  of 
S5,000,000K.  of  other  stock,  he  thought 
the  House  should  express  some  opinion. 
Did  the  noble  lord  believe  in  those  state- 
ments of  our  ffrowing  prosperity  which  he 
had  recently  brought  forward  ?  If  he  did, 
the  country  would  gain,  rather  than  lose, 
by  the  dehiy  recommended.  If  the  noble 
md  did  not,  and  if  the  whole  was  a  fallacy 
intended  to  help  on  a  system  of  manage* 
ment,  and  promote  the  seduction  of  decoy 
ducks,  if  our  prosperity  was  rather  on  the 
decline  than  otherwise,  and  this  was  an 
artifice  designed  to  conceal  or  repair  it, 
sUch  considerations  might  furnish  suffi- 
cient reason  to  the  noble  lord  for  this 
proceeding,  but  he  did  not  envy  him  the 
enjoyment  of  it. 

Mr.  Luihingtan  laid,  that  on  the  ques- 
tion of  legal  competency,  the  answer  was 
iomediate  and  satisfactory.  By  the  5Srd 
of  the  late  king,  it  was  declared,  that  the 
338,000,0007.  then  standing  m  the  names 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund, 
^houU  be  considered  as  so  much  stock 
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redeemed  and  paid  oE  One  very  ma« 
terial  advantage  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment was,  its  departure  from  the  phui 
adopted  by  Mr.  Pelham.  A  reference  to 
the  history  of  that  period  would  show 
that  great  difficulties  arose  from  the  delay 
which  was  then  allowed.  Tlie  question 
then  simply  was,  whether  the  propose 
terms  were  consistent  with  good  fattby 
and  with  the  principles  of  justice.  For 
every  100^  5  per  cent  stock,  105/.  4  per 
cent  stock  was  offered ;  or  the  holder  bad 
the  option  of  receiving  his  capital.  It 
was  impossible  that  any  great  length  of 
time  could  be  requisite  for  deciding  on  a 
question  like  this.  For  those  who  were 
absent  and  at  a  distance,  ample  time 
would  be  given;  but  dela^  to  those 
at  home  would  only  furnish  a  more 
extended  opportunity  for  gambling  and 
speculation. 

Mr.  EiUce  siud,  the  declarations  of  the 
House  in  the  year  1818  were  now  repre- 
sented as  conclusive  with  respect  to  the 
act  of  the  S7th  of  the  late  king ;  but  at 
that  period  government  was  desirous  of 
altering  the  amount  of  the  sinking  find, 
although  they  were  now  told,  in  1822, 
that  an  immense  amount  of  the  3  per  cents 
had  been  paid  off  since  1797.  If  the  act 
meant  a  bona  fide  reduction  of  the  S  or  4 
per  cents  to  the  amount  of  25,000,000l.» 
then  was  the  5  per  cent  proprietor  en- 
titled to  expect  that  a  measure  oT  this 
kind  should  be  first  applied  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
said,  that  for  three  years  previous  to  Mr. 
Pelham's  reduction,  the  stocks  continued 
high.  At  present,  it  could  not  be  said 
they  were  long  in  such  a  state ;  nor  did 
the  existing  condition  of  Europe  at  all 
resemble  that  in  Mr.  Pelham's  time.  Mr. 
Pelbsm  gave  several  months  for  conside- 
ration, but  the  present  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  only  allowed  16,  or  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  12  days,  and  gave  as  his 
apology  for  that  shortness  of  time,  the 
singular  reason,  that  if  longer  time  were 
allowed,  it  would  give  rise  to  individual 
speculation.  Let  the  House  look  at  the 
situation  in  which  particular  stockholders 
were  placed  by  the  shortness  of  notice. 
Suppose  the  case  of  a  holder  residing  in 
the  north  of  England  or  Scotland ;  he  has 
only  time  to  transmit  his  dedsion  at  once^ 
so  as  to  reach  town  within  the  specified 
period,  and  he  writes  to  his  agent  upon 
the  first  intimation  of  the  terms,  not  to 
dissent.  Suppose  that,  before  the  time 
arrives  lor  actual  doaingi  he  receives  in« 
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formation^  from  whatever  cause,  which 
leads  him  to  alter  his  opinion,  the 
distance  at  which  he  is  placed  leaves  him 
without  alteroative.  Not  so  the  stock* 
holder  in  town :  he  has  up  to  the  last 
hour  to  notify  his  decision  to  the  Bank. 
He  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  saving 
which  would  be  effected  by  the  bill. 
Now,  he  would  contend,  that  the  actual 
saving  to  the  public  at  the  end  of  eight 
years  would  be  only  l,O0O,O0(tf.  The 
country  had  to  pay  7,CX)0,000/.  for  re- 
ducing the  rate  of  interest  to  4>  per  cent. 
Work  that  calculation  as  they  pleased  the 
result  must  be  as  he  had  stated.  If  it  had 
been  proposed  to  reduce  the  5  per  cents 
in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  two  years  for 
holders  to  enter  their  decision,  and  to 
make  the  terms  still  more  unfavourable  to 
them  in  rate  of  interest,  such  a  course 
would  have  enabled  the  parties  affected 
by  it  to  reduce^tbeir  expenditure,  and  this 
bonus  for  sudden  decision  would  have 
been  saved  to  the  public.  If  the  noble 
marquis  was  so  clear  in  his  view  of  the 

E regressive  advance  of  public  credit,  why 
urry  such  a  measure  as  this  ?  The  fact 
was,  that  the  plan  was  intended  to  avoid 
incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  country 
geotlemen.  In  every  view  he  could  take 
of  it,  he  thought  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  adopted  a  measure  which  had 
a  greater  resemblance  to  that  of  Mr. 
Pelham. 

Mr.  GrenfeU  said,  that  so  far  from 
thinking  the  plan  unwise  either  in  its  prin- 
ciple or  machinery,  he  was  convinced, 
from  the  best  consideration  he  could  give 
the  subject,  that  it  was  a  fair  and  just  one. 
The  first  question  propounded  by  his 
riffht  hon.  friend  was,  *<  Are  we,  in  point 
of  law  and  good  faith,  competent  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  interest,  until  we  have 
actually  extinguished  25,000,0(XV.  of  the 
public  debt  V*  To  this  he  should  reply, 
that  the  measure  in  181 S,  effectually  re- 
moved the  legal  difficulty  alluded  to,  and 
made  it  competent  for  them,  in  point  of 
law  and  good  faith,  to  execute  the  pro- 
posed measure.  A  great  deal  had  been 
said  of  Mr.  Pelham's  bill  in  1749.  Now 
that  measure  appeared  to  him  to  have  as 
little  connexion  wi||i  the  real  question  at 
present,  as  any  other  which  could  well  be 
thought  of.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Mr.  Felham's  bill.  The  onlv  question  for 
them  to  consider  was,  whether,  con- 
sistently with  law  and  good  faith,  the^ 
were  competent  to  entertain  such  a  pro- 
ceeding as  this.    He  should  say  <<  Yes ;" 


and,  approving  as  he  did,  both  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  details  of  the  bill,  it  should 
have  his  hearty  support.  When  he  stated 
his  general  acquiescence,  he  was  bound 
at  the  same  time  to  say,  that  he  had  a 
slight  objection  to  the  appearance  of 
hurry  in  binding  parties  to  an  assent  or 
dissent.  His  hon.  friend  was  for  a  long 
delay,  on  the  ground  that  if  the  state  of 
the  country  were  as  improving  as  it  had 
been  represented  to  be,  the  public  would, 
in  the  end,  make  a  better  bargain.  Be 
that  as  it  might,  he  should  merely  reply, 
that  he  for  one,  was  ready  to  act  now ; 
nor  should  he  regret  his  early  acceptance 
of  the  terms  now  offered,  if  in  the  result 
he  found  that  something  more  might  have 
been  gained  by  procrastination. 

Mr.  Titfmry  said,  he  had  made  no  ob- 
jection to  the  principle  of  the  measure ; 
but  had  merely  objected  to  the  mode  of 
carrying  it  into  effect. 

Mr.  Huskisson  thought,  there  co\ild  be 
little  doubt,  indeed,  that  the  plan  was  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  public  faith, 
and  of  law.  With  respect  to  the  right  of 
paying  off  the  fi?e  per  cents,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  opposite  had  alluded  to  a 
clause  in  the  S7th  of  the  king,  which 
stated  that  the  five  per  cents  were  not  to 
be  paid  off  until  25  millions  of  the  na- 
tional debt  should  be  redeemed.  The 
words  of  that  act,  he  was  willing  to  say, 
would  admit  of  various  constructions; 
but  one  construction,  he  thought,  could 
not,  with  any  appearance  of  reason,  be 
put  upon  them.  It  could  not  be  con- 
tended that  the  condition  would  not  be 
fulfilled  until  the  debt,  as  it  stood  in  the 
year  1797,  should  be  reduced  by  25 
millions.  It  might  perhaps  be  argued, 
that,  if  the  government  borrowed  with  one 
hand  to  pay  off  debt  with  another,  though 
debt  might  be  nominally  reduced,  the 
condition  would  not  be  fulfilled,  because 
in  fact  the  country,  whilst  it  was  paying 
off  debt  in  one  way,  would  be  increasing 
debt  in  another.  But  the  country  had 
hondjide  paid  off  25  millions  of  debt  by 
the  redemption  of  the  land  tax.  Unlesa, 
therefore,  gentlemen  were  to  contend 
that  the  country  at  the  present  daj  was 
bound  to  reduce  the  debt  by25mdlions 
below  what  it  was  in  17S^i  when  it 
amounted  to  230  millions ;  or  that  any 
bona  fide  reduction  of  the  debt  did  not 
amount  to  a  redemption,  it  was  plain  that 
the  condition,  as  stated  in  the  act,  had 
been  fulfilled,  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  but  that  parliament  had  a  right  to 
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deal  with  Ihe  five  per  oeots  io  the  manner 
proposed.  The  hon.  member  for  Coveptry 
ud  ttafced,  that  in  the  course  of  eight 
yearsy  the  taviog  to  the  country  would 
amount  but  to  a  million.    Undoubtedly, 
if  they  looked  but  to  the  nominal  amount 
of  the  debt,  the  hon.  gentleman  might 
entertain  that  view  of  the  question ;  but 
lookinff  to  the  burthen  whicn  was  actually 
uponUie  country,  the  first  e&ct  of  the 
measure  would  be,  to  diminish  that  burthen 
by  a  sum  of  1,200,000/.  forthwith.    With 
respect  to  the  complaint,  that  sufficient 
time  had  not  been  given  to  creditors  to 
express  their  dissent,  the  House  would 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  public,  since  the  re- 
aolution  of  hts  risht  hon.  friend  had  been 
moved  in  that  House  on  the  22nd  of 
February,  had  been  put  in  possession  of 
the  plan.    And,  after  all,  what  had  the 
creditor  to  decide  upon  ?    The  proposi- 
tion   was   this— either   to    pay   off   the 
creditor  his  full  demand,  or  to  give  him 
105A  in  the  four  per  cents ;    in  fact,  whe* 
ther  he  should  tale  his  100/.  or  accept  of 
what  was  better.    Had  there  been  more 
time  given,  it  would  have  led  to  unfair 
apecttlations*    The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  desired  the  House  to  wait  for  the  re- 
sult of  the  negotiations  between  Russia 
and  Turkey.    But,  if  the  country  was 
not  to  pay  off  a  part  of  its  debt,  bearing  a 
high  rate  of  interest,  until  the  state  of 
Europe  should  be  entirely  settled,  they 
woula  lose  every  chance  of  redeeming 
their  debt.   Every  public  event  was  likely 
to  affect,  more  or  less,  the  state  of  public 
credit.    He  thought   that  sincerity  and 
good  faith  marked  the  whole  plan  of  his 
right  hon.  friend.  The  parties  had  nothing 
to    complain    of;    they  advanced   their 
money  to  the  state  on  the  express  under- 
atandmg,  that  at  a  certain   period  that 
debt  was  likely  to  be  paid  off.  The  terms 
that  were  offered  was  the  amount  of  their 
debt  in  money,  or  a  security  which  was 
more  advantageous.    The  legislature  was 
only  doing  that,  which,  on  every  principle, 
they  were  bound  to  do  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  WiOiamt  said,  he  had  his  doubts  as 
to  the  question  of  law,  and  tboueht  that 
the  mode  of  executing  the  ^an  was 
one  wUch  would  violate  ^od  fiuth. 
The  &99  per  cents  were  estabhsbed  under 
the  24th  of  the  late  king ;  and  the  clause 
of  that  act  expressly  stated»  that  the  five 
per  cents  should  not  be  redeemed  until 
85  millions  of  the  public  debt  sliould  be 
first  paid  oS:    He  thought  the  wPrda  of 
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the  act  were  plain.  ^  He  could  not  be 
supposed  to  have  his  judgment  warped 
on  this  question,  since,  except  as  a  trustee, 
he  Vas  not  in  the  remotest  degree  con- 
cerned in  the  five  per  cents.   For  himself, 
he  confessed,  he  was,  to  that  hour,  ig- 
norant of  the  precise  terms  offered  to  the 
creditor:   he  did  not  know  whether  he 
was  to  be  paid  off  in  one  month,  or  in 
20  years,    it  was  true  the  right  boo.  gen- 
tleman had  stated,  that  the  person  who 
might  express  his  dissent,  mi^ht  receive 
100/.  in  money ;  but  at  what  time  he  was 
to  receive  ii  was  not  stated,  and  ambiguity 
prevailed  on  that  head   throughout  the 
whole  plan.    He  could  not  help  thinking 
that  the  public  creditor  was  most  unfairly 
treated,  because  terms  were  put  upon 
him  which  he  might  consider  illegal; 
which  he  might  look  upon  as  injurioiis ; 
and  of  which  however  he  was  compelled 
to  accept.    He  held  in  his   hand  two 
documents;    they  were  dissents,  which 
were  yesterday  presented  at  the  Bank  of 
England.   The  first  stated,  that  the  party 
gave  notice,  in  pursuance  of  the  resoJu- 
Uon  of  the  House  of  the  2Srd  Feb.,  that 
he  declined  accepting  of  four  per  cent 
stock,  and  he  required  the  psyroent  of  his 
money.    The  words  were  in  pursuance  of 
the  resolution  of  the  House,  and  under 
that  notice  were  written  the  words  <<  That 
he  did  not  require  the  payment  of  his 
money  according  to  the  terms  proposed, 
nor  to  any  other  terras  than  those  of  the 
the  24th  of  Geo.  3rd  under  which  he  bad 
purchased."    The  House  would  scarcely 
Delieve  that  the  cashiers  of  the  Bank  re- 
fused to  receive  that  notice.    The  next 
document  was  a  notice  from  a  trustee;  it 
was  worded  according  to  the  printed  form. 
The  words  "  I  require  payment  of  100/.'* 
were  struck  out.    That  notice  was-  also 
delivered  to  the  cashier,  and  he  refused 
to  receive  it.    Here  it  was  clear  that  the 
holders  of  5  per  cent  stock  were  not  allows 
ed  to  express  their  dissent.  By  what  right 
bankers  took  upon  themselves  to  constnie 
an  act  of  parliament,  to  decide  the  law  id 
their  own  way,  and  to  prevent  the  party 
whose  property  was  interfered  with  from 
expressing  his  dissent,  he  could  not  de- 
termine ;  but  it  was^clear  that  he  waa 
driven  to  accept  of  terms,  which  he  might 
consider  disadvantageous— which  he  might 
look  upon  as  illegal.  A  greater  breach  of 
public  faith  he  thought  had  never  been 
committed.    If  the  <£ancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer had  pursued  an  opposite  coarse^ 
and  bad  created  a  five  per  cent  stocky 
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irredeemable  witbin  25  years,  such  a  sipck 
would  be  worthy  at  the .  ordinary  rale  ao-  j 
corditig  to  Qalculatioiiy  froio  1.20/*  tQ  l%5ly  \ 
money  for  every  lOOl,  stock.  He  would  j 
therefore  have  converted  the  existing 
stock  into  a  stock  of  this  description* 
The  idea  was  not  his,  bat  had  be^D 
suggested  in  a  pamphlet  whiph  had  been 
very  widely  circulated.  According  to 
this  plan,  the  operation  would  have  beep 
a&  follows  ^--If  the  existing  quantity  of 
five  per  cent  stock  was  155  millions,  bear- 
ing interest  to  the  amount  of  7,750,000A« 
the  nominal  capital  would  be  reduced 
to  129,500,000/.,  which  would  be  a  re^ 
duction  of  25,500,000/.  on  the  capital; 
and  the  interest  would  be  reduced  to 
6»250,000/.,  which  would  be  a  saving  on 
the  intercut  of  1,470,000/.  This  was 
actually  a  greater  saving  than  the  chf^n- 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  proposed  by  h^ 
present  pl^n ;  for  be  only  proposed  to  save 
1}270»000/. ;  and  when  it  was  recollected, 
that  the  dividends  on  the  five  per  cents 
would  be  paid  at  Midsummer,  the 
saving  in  interest  would  in  reality  be  only 
1,200,000/.,  while  the  capital  was  in- 
creased by  7,500,000/.  This  system,  if 
pursued  for  years,  must  bring  rum  on  the 
nation,  and  lead  to  the  breach  of  public 
faith.  The  chaticellor  of  the  exchequer, 
in  pursuance  of  his  system,  had  resorted 
ta  art  and  tricky  to  raise  the  price  of  the 
funds;  but  what  was  the  consequence?  He 
was  now  endeavouring  to  raise  the  three 
per  cents  to  IK),  in  order  to  reduce  the  four 
per  cent  stock.  Did  be  calculate  the 
loss  to  the  country  while  this  was  going 
on?  If  there  was  a  real  surplus,  for 
nothing  else  could  be  called  a  sinking 
fund,  of  5  millions,  it  would  redeem,  when 
the  funds  were  at  70,  7,142,000/.  of  debt; 
but  when  the  funds  were  raised  to  90, 
it  wquld  take  6,428,420/.  to  buy  up  the 
same  amount  of  capital ;  so  that  there 
would  be  an  actual  loss  to  the  country, 
by  forcing  up  the  stocks,  of  l,428,42u. 
on  the  r^emption  of  every  7,142,000/. 
of  the  debt.  If,  instead  of  reducing  the 
five  per  cents  to  a  lower  denomination, 
the  three  per  cents  were  converted  into 
fives,  there  might  be  a  reduction  of  the 
enormous  sum  of  two  hundred  millions. 
Was  this  nothing?  When  did  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  expect 
to  reduce  two  hundred  millions  of  ca- 

Jital?    They  would  not  then  need  fear 
ow  much  tne  stocks  mighf  rise*    The 
i^ea^ure  which  he  bad  proposed  might 
Jie  effected  qn.prinqiples  consonant  with 
VO14.  VI. 


justice  and  good  faith;  for  the  stock 
which  he  proposed  to  create  would  fetch 
the  price  he.  had  set  upon  it.  He  was 
convinced  the  whole  system  adopted  by 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  waa 
founded  on  a  false  calculation,  and  that 
the  sooner  it  was  departed  from  the 
better. 

The  Aitomey  General  observed,  that  hia 
opinion  as  to  the  situation  in  which  the 
House  stood  in  consequence  of  the  S4th 
of  the  late  king,  was  very  different  from 
that  of  the  hpn.  gentleman,  for  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  bon.  gentleman,  the 
House  would  be  placed  in  this  situation, 
that  they  could  never  reduce  the  five  per 
cents  until  the  debt  was  reduced  below  wnat 
it  was  in  1784.  The  question  for  the  House 
to  consider  reall}'  waf,  "  Had  the  country 
paid  off  25  millions  of  debt  in  the  sense 
contemplated  in  that  clause  ?  It  was  said 
by  some,  that  the  raising  money  by  loans 
to  pay  off  debt  was  a  mere  juggle  that 
would  not  satisfy  the  words  of  the 
act.  But,  it  was  not  by  loans  merely, 
but  by  the  redeniption  of  the  land 
tax,  that  a  large  sum  had  been  reduced. 
Besides  this,  the  act  which  passed  in 
1813,  for  cancelling  a  part  of  the  stock  in 
the  hands  of  the  commissioners  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  debt,  recited,  that,  whereas 
the  238  millions  purchased  by  the  com- 
missioners exceeded  the  total  of  the  capi- 
tal of  the  debt  existing  in  1786,  that 
amount  of  public  debt  should  be  deemed 
to  be  aatisped  and  discharged,  and  that  so. 
much  stock  might  be  cancelled.  Afler 
this  express  decTaralion  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, that  so  much  of  the  debt  should  be 
deemed  to  be  satisfied  and  paid  off,  on 
that  alone  be  thought  they  might  safely 
rest,  independently  of  that  measure,  the 
redemption  of  theland  tax,  which  put  aii 
end  to  all  doubts  on  the  subject. 

Mr.TT.  Smith  said,  that  the  idea  that  raia* 
ing  of  loans  to  buy  up  stock  was  a  bonajide 
discharge  of  debt,  was  the  niost  absurd 
that  ever  entered  the  mind  of  man.  And 
this  must  have  been  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Pitt;  for  in  1792  the  three  per  cents 
were  about  par,  so  that  nothing  could 
have  been  more  easy  than  to  have  bor- 
rowed' money  with  one  hand  to  buy  up  a 
quantity  of  stock  with  the  other,  if  that 
minister  had  thought  this  an  honest  in- 
terpretation of  the  act. 

Mr.  Mouck  observed*  that  the  provision 
that  the  five  per  cent  holders  should 'be 
paid  off  in  the  order  of  their  dissent,  was 
unjust,  as  it  tended  to  create  a  different 
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value  in  the  same  species  of  slock.  If» 
for  instance,  there  were  dissentients  to  the 
«roount  of  twenty  millions  of  stock,  and 
there  was  a  surplus  of  five  millions  ap- 
ph'ed  yearly  to  pay  them  off,  the  payment 
would  not  be  completed  in  less  than  four 
years,  and  the  part  that  was  first  payable 
would  be  four  or  five  per  cent  more  va- 
luable than  the  last.  The  plan  adopted 
by  the  French  government,  of  drawing  a 
letter  by  lot  for  payment,  was  more  just 
to  the  holders,  and  thereby  the  stock 
preserved  an  equal  value  in  the  market. 
He  perfectly  agreed  with  the  member 
for  Weymouth,  as  ta-^he  bad  effect  of 
the  present  mode  of  applying  the  sinking 
funa. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  the 
committee,  in  which  verbal  and  other 
amendments  were  made  to  several  clauses, 
afler  a  good  deal  of  desultory  conversa- 
tion. Upon  the  clause  for  limiting  the 
time  for  dissent  to  the  16th  of  March 
being  read,  Mr.  Denman  proposed,  as 
an  amendment,  to  substitute  the  SOth  of 
March.  A  conversation  of  some  length 
ensued;  after  which  the  committee  di- 
vided: For  Mr.  Denman's  amendment 
49.    For  the  original  clause,  14S. 
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Bennet,  hon.  H.  G. 
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Monday t  March  11. 

Navy  Five  Per  Cents  Bill.]  On 
the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  third  read- 
ing of  this  bill. 


Mr.  Tierney  said»  it  had  been  observed 
the  other  evening,  Uiat,  by  tbe5Srd  of  the 
late  king,  respecting  the  redemption  of 
the  land  tax,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
this  subject  had  been  in  a  great  measure 
removed.  Now,  he  was  by  no  means  sa- 
tisfied that  such  was  the  case,  and  wished 
to  hear  the  opinions  of  tlie  learned  gen- 
tleman opposite.  The  point  complamed 
of  was,  that  govemment  proposed  to  pajr 
off  the  five  per  cents  without  the  notice 
to  which  the  holders  of  that  stock  were 
by  law  entitled.  By  the  S7th  of  the  late 
kinff,  the  hofders  of  five  per  cents  were 
rendered  liable  to  reduction  either  into 
three  or  four  per  cents,  according  to  their 
own  option  ;  but  it  was  with  the  expresa 
condition  that  they  should  not  be  liable 
to  any  such  reduction,  until  25,000,00(M. 
of  the  three  per  cents  should  bave  been 
redeemed  and  paid  off.  Now,  in  the  25th 
of  George  2nd,  there  was  this  important 
clause,  that  no  redemption,  no  paying  off 
of  the  three  per  cents,  should  take  place, 
until    twelve    months    notice  had   been 

given  of  the  intention  to  do  so  to  the  hol- 
ers of  that  stock.  It  was  said  on  the 
other  side,  that  the  purchases  made  by 
the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  the  land  tax  redeemed,  were  much 
more  than  sufficient  to  render  the  holdera 
of  five  per  cents  liable  to  reduction.  To 
this  however  the  holders  of  five  per  cents 
replied,  that  the  reduction  in  the  one  case 
and  the  redemption  in  the  other,  were  not 
bona  fidt  a  redeeming  and  paying  off  of 
the  three  per  cents,  and  therefore  that  the 
notice  haa  in  fact  not  been  given. 

The  Solicitor  General  said,  it  was  per- 
fectly obvious  that  the  clause  in  the  25th 
Georee  Sod,  by  which  it  was  enacted* 
that  the  holders  of  three  per  cents  should 
have  twelvemonths  notice,  had  been  vir* 
tually  annulled  by  the  voluntary  sale  or 
redemption  of  a  much  larger  amount  than 
25,000,000/1  of  that  stock.  When  the 
holders  of  three  per  cents  had  voluntarily 
consented  to  that  paying  off,  the  holders 
of  five  per  cents  were  necessarily  rendered 
liable  to  be  paid  off  in  consequence.  If 
it  were  said,  that  the  holders  or  three  per 
cents  had  an  advantage  which  they  ought 
not  to  have  relinquished,  the  answer  was, 
that  they  had  waved  that  advantage.  The 
holders  of  five  per  cents,  therefore,  could 
by  no  means  say,  that  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment which  rendered  a  twelve  montha* 
notice  to  the  holders  of  three  per  ceota 
before  the  re>payment  of  those  holdeia 
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.imperaUve»  secured  them  from  reduction ; 
since  the  holders  of  the  three  per  cents 
had  declared  themselves  satisfied  with 
being  repaid  without  any  such  notice. 
That  expression  of  satisraction,  and  the 
repayment  consequent  upon  it,  were 
quite  sufficient  to  justify  the  present  mea- 
aure. 

Mr.  Tiemey  was  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  the  explanation  of  the  learned  gen- 
tleman. The  holders  of  five  per  cents 
had  been  expressly  secured  by  act  of 
parliament  from  being  paid  off»  until 
25,000,000/.  of  the  three  per  cents  had 
been  redeemed  on  a  notice  of  twelve 
months.  That  notice  had  not  been  given ; 
and  on  that  ground  the  holders  of  five  per 
cents  stood. 

Mr.  HusJrisson^  although  he  admitted 
that,  by  the/l6th  clause  of  the  37th  of 
Geo.  Srd,  the  holders  of  &ve  per  cents 
were  entitled  not  to  be  paid  off  until  a 
twelvemonths'  notice  had  been  given  to 
the  holders  of  three  per  cents  of  the  in- 
tention to  pay  off  25  millions  of  that 
stock ;  contended,  that  the  much  larger 
reduction  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
three  per  cents  by  the  spontaneous  con- 
sent of  the  holders  of  that  stock  rendered 
any  such  notice,  before  the  re-payment  of 
the  five  per  cents  unnecessary.  He  did 
not  deny,  that  the  reference  in  the  37th 
of  Geo.  Srd,  was  to  the  provision  in  the 
25th  of  Geo.  2nd  that  the  holders  of  the 
three  per  cents  should  not  be  paicL  off 
without  12  months  notice ;  but  his  argu- 
ment was,  that  their  having  consented  to 
be  paid  off,  beyond  the  amount  specified 
in  the 37th  Geo.  Srd,  was  equivalent  to  the 
condition  of  notice;  and  therefore  that 
the  holders  of  five  per  cents,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  were  virtually  placed  in  the 
condition  which  the  37th  of  Geo.  Srd  con- 
templated. 

Mr.  EUice  said,  that  the  House  ought 
not  to  proceed  without  being  quite  clear 
on  the  point  of  law.  He  could  not  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  the  act,  unless  it 
was  explained  as  requiring  a  bona  fide 
payment  of  capital  stock  to  the  amount, 
and  after  the  manner  stated  by  his  right 
hoD.  friend.  The  point  would,  he  trusted, 
be  brought  by  some  holder  of  5  per  cents 
before, a  competent  tribunal,  where  it 
might  be  solemnly  decided. 

Afler  a  short  conversation,  the  bill  was 
read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  Hume  then  proposed  a  clause  for 
tlie  purpose  of  declaring,  that  the  Bank 
should  not  derive  any  profit  from  the  ma- 
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nagement  of  the  increased  ..capital  stock 
caused  by  this  measure.  Unless  some 
specific  Clause  were  inserted,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  the  Bank,  under  this 
bill  from  receiving  their  charge  of  800/. 
per  1,000,000^.  on  the  7,000,000/.  of  ad- 
ditional stock  now  placed  in  the  capital  of 
the  four  per  cents.  In  1808,  the  public 
debt  amounted  to  613,000,000/.;  it  had 
since  been  increased  nearly  200  millions. 
There  could  be  no  pretence  for  making  the 
present  bill  a  source  of  additional  profit 
for  the  Bank,  when  public  economy  was 
the  object  of  the  measure,  and  when  it 
would  entail  upon  them  no  additional 
trouble. 

Mr.  Manning  said,  that  the  Bank  never 
hinted  at  any  additional  charge  for  ma- 
naging these  transfers.  During  the  last 
30  years,  that  corporation  bad  never 
been  in  the  habit  of  receivins  any  thing 
where  stock  was  only  transferred  from 
one  fund  to  another.  But  to  say,  that 
the  Bank  were  not  to  derive  their  sti- 
pulated per  centage  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  any  additional  capital,  was  to 
press  for  a  total  breach  of  the  existing 
contract  between  the  Bank  and  the  pub- 
lic, the  terms  of  which  were  secured  by 
a  former  act  of  parliament.  If  the  pro- 
posed clause  were  adopted,  the  terms  of 
that  act  wouiu  be  violated,  and  a  total 
change  would  be  made  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  existing  arrangement  for  ma- 
naging the  public  business.  The  Bank 
received  no  remuneration  for  forgeries 
upon  stock;  and  when  they  made  the 
last  arrangement  with  the  public,  the 
charge  of  interest  agreed  upon,  compre- 
hended the  risk  incurred  by  the  Bank 
in  the  forgeries  which  he  alluded  to. 
This  clause,  if  adopted,  would  release 
them  from  the  compact;  and  on  that 
ground  he  should  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Gren/dl  said,  that  the  question 
was  simply  this — whether  the  Bank  ought 
to  receive  a  per  centage  for  executing  a 
bill  which  entailed  upon  them  no  addi- 
tional trouble?  The  hon.  director  had 
talked  of  the  rjsk  of  forgeries ;  but  the 
sums  annually  to  be  paid  by  the  Bank 
would  be  less  under  this  bill  than  before, 
and  the  risk  would  be  therefore  less.-  He 
could  see  no  reason,  on  any  principle  of 
equity,  why  this  additional  charge  of 
2,U00/.  or  3,000/.  a  year  should  be  put 
into  the  coffers  of  the  Bank.  How  could 
that  House  consent  to  such  a  charge, 
when  they  recollected  the  desire  for 
retrenchment     which    they   had    lately 
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evinced  in  ttreilelniTe  trpor^  the  redoctimi 
bf  two  lords  of  the  Adniirftlty  ?  The  sum 
trhich  they  bad  on  that  occasion  saved  to 
the  pubhc  by  their  rote,  they  would  no# 
give  away  by  rejecting  this  clause.  For 
.the  sake  of  the  precedent^  if  not  for  the 
sake  of  economy,  the  House  ought  to 
adopt  it :  by  and  by  they  might  be  in  a 
condition  to  reduce  the  four  per  cents  to 
three,  and  if  they  rejected  this  clause  now, 
how  could  they  introduce  a  similar  one 
hi  subh  an  event  as  that  to  which  he  aU 
luded  ? 

'  The  ChanceUor  of  ihe  Exchequer  saidj 
he  could  not  see  how  such  a  cmuse  could 
be  proposed  without  previous  communi* 
cation  with  the  Bank.  Why  the  Bank 
Were  not  to  have  as  fair  a  claim  to  ^Quit- 
able  consideration  in  managing  the  affairs 
bf  the  public  as  any  other  body,  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  consider. 

Mr.  Rica r do  supported  the  clause,  be- 
cause the  Bank  would  have  no  additional 
trouble  by  the  management  of  the  public 
business  under  this  bill. 
'  The  clause  was  negatived,  and  the  bill 
passed. 

Sl7PERANNX7ATIOK  AcT    AMENDMENT 

Bill.]  The  House  hiving  resolved  it- 
self into  a  committee  on  thc^Superaonua* 
cion  Act« 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  it 
would  perhaps  be  the  wish  of  the  House 
that  he  sliouldt  at  this  stage  of  rfie  pro- 
ceedings, state  what  arrangement  had 
been  made  by  government,  pursuant  to 
the  addresses  presented  to  tlie  Crown 
upon  the  su^ect  of  superannuation  al- 
lowances to  officers  retiring  from  situations 
under  government.  Previously  to  the 
50th  of  the  late  king,  great  difficulties 
arose  in  providing  for  persons  who,  from 
age  or  debility,  retired  from  public  offices. 
It  had  been  always  understood,  that  the 
legal  rieht  of  making  provision  for  anch 
omcerslay  in  the  king  m  council,  and  jn 
the  Treasury  in  certain  cases.  He  tnnst 
however,  confess,  that  until  the  50th  of 
the  late  king,  the  instances  in  which  this 
power  was  exercised  by  the  Crown  were 
very  rare.  It  had  been  usual  to  provide 
for  the  worn-out  servants  of  the  Crown, 
by  appointing  them  to  sinecure  offices  (of 
whicn  there  then  existed  severed,  which 
had  since  been  cut  off),  or  to  places  the 
duties  of  which  were  very  trifling.  An- 
other mode  of  provision  was,  by  obliging 
tlie  successor  to  pay  the  person  whe  re- 
tired a  portion  of  the  aalary  of  the  office. 


\n  1782,  the  conrmissioners  of  hiquiry 
ttrnimeoded  a  system  of  superannuation  to 
the  House.  In  1797,  a  committee  of  the 
House  made  the  same  recoomiendation. 
In  1805,  the  first  step  was  taken  to  es- 
tablish something  like  an  arrangement  of 
pffovision  for  the  retired  aervtmts  of  the 
Crown.  This  act  was  the  ground-work 
of  that  introduced  in  1810.  It  arose  out 
xX  several  complaints  which  had  been 
inade,  of  persons  filling  active  offices,  who 
at  the  same  time  were  receiving  superati^ 
nuation  allowances.  By  that  act,  certMi- 
cates  of  service  were  necessary  to  entitle 
a  person  to  a  superannuation  allowance. 
It  was  true,  that  the  act  of  1810  had  hn- 
posed  on  tiie  country  a  great  and  unne- 
cessary expense :  but  it  would  be  found 
that  no  general  system  of  irregularity  had 
been  introduced  by  it.  He  would  now 
advert  to  certain  returns  made  in  the 
month  of  May  last,  of  the  number  of  super- 
annuations, tne  names  of  the  psrties,  the 
amount  of  each  allowance,  and  the  nature 
of  their  public  services:  he  would  beg 
leave  to  refer  to  those  returns,  because 
they  were  more  complete  and  satisfactory 
than  any  statement  which  he  could  make. 
He  would  shortly  allude  to  the  great 
public  offices— the  Customs,  the  Stamp 
office,  and  the  Post  office.  The  amount 
of  the  salaries  in  the  difierent  offices  of 
the  revenue  amounted  to  l,654,46d^.  The 
number  ofpersons  employed  atuotmtedto 
17,347.  Tlie  number  of  persons  auper- 
annnated  amounted  to  1,73d,  and  the 
sums  paid  in  the  way  of  superaimuailion 
amounted  to  154,669/.  which  amounted 
to  about  9|  per  cent  upon  the  salaries  of 
the  different  active  officers  in  the  various 
departments.  The  amount  of  the  allow- 
ance on  an  average  was  about  69/.  5s*  to 
each  individual,  little  morethan  4i.  10^.  per 
day,  an  allowance  which  certainly,  so  far 
from  bein|  extravagant,  was  little  more 
than  sufficient  to  support  those,  who,  after 
having  exhausted  a  great  part  of  their  Uvea 
tn  the  public  services,  retired  through 
age  and  infirmity.  The  average  amount 
of  the  period  of  services  of  each  individual 
superannuated,  was  nearly  199  Y^btb. 

He  would  now  advei^  to  offices  in  the 
great  public  departments,  such  as  the 
Treasury,  the  Secretaries  of  state,  the  Ex- 
chequer, the  Colonial  office,  the  India 
commissioners,  the  State-paper,  and  va- 
rious other  offices.  On  looking  at  the 
state  of  those  estabtisbments,  it  would 
not  be  so  easy  to  strike  a  scale  of  average^ 
as  in  those  io  which  he  hftd  before  ad* 
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Terted.  The  -vrfiole  6f  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  those  depAHnents, 
which  he  should  call  the  principal  execu- 
tive offices  of  Ihe  state,  amounted  to  9S!2-^ 
the  number  of  superannuations  amounted 
to  70>  being  a  much  smaller  proportion 
than  the  superannuations  in  the  revenue 
departments.  The  reason  was,  that  per* 
sons  placed  in  offices  in  the  higher  de* 
(lartments  of  the  state,  whatever  might 
be  the  length  of  their  services,  were  in 
general  not  anxious  to  leave  them*  The 
salaries  in  those  offices  amounted  to 
205»545/. ;  the  allowance  for  superannua- 
tion to  29,000/.,  being  about  lHjP|er 
cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  salaries.  The 
average  allowance  to  each  individual  su- 
perannuated, was  929/.;  the  average 
period  of  service  completed  by  eac^  tn-> 
dividual  superannuated,  was  about  26| 
years.  The  total  amount  of  salaries  in 
the  various  public  departments,  was 
1,870,000/.  The  number  of  persons  su< 
perannuated  was  1802,  and  the  amount 
of  allowances  for  superannuations  was 
177»746/.  Provisions  were  made  for  per- 
sons who  had  served  from  15  to  50  years. 
There  could  not  be  a  regular  scale  esta- 
blished to  extend  to  all  offices,  laying 
down  the  period  of  service  which  would 
entitle  the  officer  to  receive  superannua- 
tion allowaDce,  because  in  ordinary  offices 
persons  enter  at  an  early  age;  to  the 
higher  offices  peraons  of  mature  age  and 
great  experience  alone  tnnild  be  appointed. 
For  instance  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury : 
no  young  man  could  fill  that  situation ; 
tbe  individual  must  be  a  person  of  great 
experience  and  eminence  in  his  profession. 
Such  an  individual  muA  devote  a  great 
part  of  his  life  in  attainiuff  that  knowledge 
which  alone  could fitlum  For  so  responsible 
a  situation ;  and  could  not  be  put  on  a 
level  with  a  young  clerk,  of  17  or  18 
years  of  age.  It  was  dear,  therefore, 
that  with  respect  to  the  time  of  service 
which  ought  to  entitle  a  public  officer  to 
receive  the  superannuation  allowance,  no 
fair  competition  could  exist  between  these 
individuals.  It  was,  thereforoy  intended  by 
the  bill  to  give  to  the  Treasury  a  discre- 
tionary power  to  grant,  in  extraordinary 
cases,  superannuation  allowances ;  but  in 
each  instance  in  which  the  Treasury  should 
so  act,  they  would  be  boimd  to  lay  before 
parliament,  the  amount  of  the  allowance, 
and  the  reasons  which  should  move  the 
Treasury  to  grant  it.  The  great  defect 
in  the  act  of  1810  was,  that  it  did  not 
specify  with  sufficient  preciaion  tbe  cases 


where  superannuation  anowanoea  should 
be  granted.  Persons,  indeed,  who  aerv«d 
in  any  of  the  civil  departments  for  a 
stated  number  of  y^ars,  were  entitled  to 
a  certain  provision,  but  to  the  higher  de* 
nartments  of  ihe  state,  it  very  rarely 
happened  that  persons  retained  office 
for  the  length  of  time  mentioned  in 
tbe  act.  In  a  schedule  to  the  present 
bill,  it  was  intended  to  specinr  tfie 
various  officers  in  the  Treasury  and  other 
departments  who  might  be  entitled  to 
receive  superannuation  allowance.  The 
persons  who  in  ordinary  cases  were  to  re* 
eeive  those  allowanoes,  it  waa  intended 
to  make  contribute  to  a  ftind  out  of  wbidi 
such  allowancea  in  future  were  to  isaue. 
That  arrangement  would  operate  as  some* 
thing  like  reduction  of  salaries;  bat  it 
would  be  a  case  of  infinitely  less  hardship 
to  make  persons  contribute  in  the  ac« 
rive  part  of  their  lives  to  a  fund,  wbtch, 
in  the  decline  of  life  and  in  retirement , 
would  be  a  provision  for  them,  than 
suddenly,  and  at  one  blow  to  cut  down 
their  salaries  without  holding  oat  any 
corresponding  advantage.  It  was  there* 
fore  proposed  that  persons  who  had 
salaries  m  the  various  departments  of 
wok  and  upwards  per  year,  abould  give 
up  5/.  per  cent.  And  that  thffse  who 
bad  salaries  under  iOW.  per  year,  should 
give  up  2f  per  cent.  At  present  the 
average  amount  of  superannuation  pro* 
vision,  as  compared  with  the  amount  of 
salaiy,  stood  at  10  per  cent.  With  re^ 
spect  to  certain  offices,  wbich  on  a  late 
revision  were  found  to  have  salaries  larger 
rn  proportion  than  others,  and  greater 
than  their  duties,  it  was  proposed  tbat 
for  the  present  those  persons  should  be 
allowed  to  receive  their  salaries,  but  with 
this  qualification,  that  they  jthould  be 
subject  to  5  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of 
salary  to  which  they  were  justly  entitled* 
and  to  10  per  cent,  on  the  excess.  Foi 
instance,  ifitwerefotmd  tliat  an  officer 
received  1000/.  where  he  onsht  to  receive 
but  BOOL  it  waa  proposed  that  the  SO&L 
Aould  be  subject  to  5  per  cent,  and  die 
remaining  200/.  to  10  per  cent. 

Wkb  respect  to  the  general  feduction 
of  salaries,  the  greatest  anxiety  had  been 
felt  by  ministers  to  promote  every  possi- 
ble redaction.  It  was  easy  for  genUemen 
in  that  House  to  propose  reductions  of 
from  25  to  90  per  cent,  and  to  look  ibr 
enormous  saving  from  enoroioas  curtail^ 
ments ;  but  he  was  convinced  tiiatif  iSiote 
gendemen  weie  to  come  ia  coaiaet  wNh 
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the  pTliei    were  to  listea  to  their  re- 
preieatations,  and  to  behold  their  dittrosa 
and  their  •oftrings— they  would  not  have 
the  heart  to  put  in  force  their  own  reao* 
lotiona.    The  first  step  taken  by  miniateri 
.   on  oommencing  the  inauiry  in  which  they 
were  at  present  engaffea,  was,  to  lay  down 
a  general  rule*  which  was  stated  in  a  cir- 
cular issued  from  the  Treasury  to  the 
diftrent  departments.    The  general  rule 
was  in  aubstance  thu  —  that  a  return 
should  be  made  of  the  persons  employed 
in  each  office,  and  the  amount  of  salary 
of  each,  with  a  view  to  fix  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  standard  of  salaries  to  what 
they  were  in  1796  or  1797..    Bearing  tliat 
in  mind,  the  first  step  taken  by  the  Trea- 
sury, after  dispatching  the  circular,  was, 
to  bwn  with  itself.    And  here  he  would 
trouble  the  House  with  a  short  detail  of 
the  state  of  the  Treasury  now,  and  with 
its  state  in  1796.    In  1796,  the  Treasury 
establishment,  which  was  then  separate 
from  the  Irish  treasury  department,  stood 
thus:  there  were  two  secretaries,   four 
chief  clerks,  six  assistant  clerks,  10  su- 
pernumerary clerks,  and  two  other  clerks, 
amountiog  altogether  to  SO  persons.    At 
present,  there  were  two  secretaries  and  one 
assistant  secretary,  four  chief  clerks,  16 
young  clerks,  11  assistant  clerks,  which, 
witih  supernumeraries,  amounted  to  40 
persons.    Before  he  alluded  to  the  com- 
parison of  salaries  as  they  stood  in  1797, 
and  the  salaries  of  the  present  dsy,   he 
would  beg  of  the  House  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  Treasury  business,  and  the 
great  increase  which  had  taken    place 
since  1797*     In  1797,    the  number  of 
papers  registered  at   the  Treasury  was 
4,460;  the  number  of  registered  papers 
in  1821  was  24,890 ;   thus  was  there  an 
increase  in  the  business  of  the  Treasury 
since  1797,  in  nearly  a  proportion  of  six 
to  one.    The  emoluments  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury,  on  an  average,  for 
1769,  1770,  and  1771,  was  S,700/.    In 
1779,  1780,  and  1782  they  amounted  to 
5,100/.    In  1797,  they  were  reduced  to 
S,4pOf<,  and  in  1800  they  were  raised  to 
4,000L  and  it  was  now  proposed  to  reduce 
them  ioS,BO0l^  nearly  the  amount  enjoyed 
in  1797>  .  About  the  year  1781 ,  the  salary 
of  the  chief  clerk  amounted  to  1,278/.    In 
1797,  it  was  reduced  to  880/.    At  that 
period  the  chief  clerks  not  only  had  the  sa- 
lary he  had  just  stated,  but  they  also  held 
minor    offices    from     which    they    re- 
ceived salaries.    Those  offices  had  been 
ainoe  abolished;  and  he  might  very  fairly 


observe,  that  the  salaries  of  the  present 
day  of  those  officers,  were  not  so  much  aa 
they  stood  forty  or  even  fifty  years  ago. 
It  was  now  intended  that  the  salary  of  the 
chief  clerk  should  stand  at  1,200/.,  and 
the  secretaries  of  the  Treasury  at  8,500/. 
It  was  intended  to  fix  the  establishment 
of  the  Treasury  at  two  secretaries,  one 
assistant  secretary,  four  chief  clerks,  one 
additional  clerk,  six  senior  clerks,  eJevea 
assistant  clerks,  and  eleven  junior  clerks : 
making  in  all  on  the  new  establishment 
thirty-six  persons;   the  number  in  1796 
having  been  thirt^.^— With  respect  to  the 
increase  of  salaries,   it  was  a  hard  and 
unequal  case,  where  a  deserving  individual 
who,  because  of  the  longevity  of  persons 
in  office,  or  from  the  small  number  of 
clerks  in   the  same  department,  should 
remain  at  a  low  rate  of  salary  for  a  great 
number  of  years ;  whilst,   on  the  other 
hand,  the  practice  of  increasing  salaries 
might,  and  in  some  instances  was  carried 
to  an  unjustifiable  extent.    To  fix  a  certain 
principle  by  which  salaries  in  future  ought 
be  ^regulated   was  most  desirable,  and 
formed  a  part  of  the  present  measure.    It 
was  now  proposed  that  the  junior  clerka 
of  the  Treasury  department  should  enter 
at  a  salary  of  100/.  instead  of  120/. ;  thsr 
for  three  years  they  should  have  no  increase 
of  salary,  and  that  afterwards  they  should 
have  an  increase  of  10/.  each  year,  till 
their  salaries  amounted  to  200/i  a  year. 
A  junior  clerk  could  therefore  have,  under 
the  new  arrangement,  only  200/.  a  year, 
while  under  the  former  arrangement  his 
salary    might*  increase   to    520/.      An 
assistant  derk  would  have,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  salary  of  300/.  a  year,  with  an 
increase  of  15/.  each  year,  till  it  amounted 
to  500/.,  but  his  service  as  a  junior  clerk 
would  not  be  estimated  in  granting  this 
additional  allowance.    The  maximum  of 
the  salary  of  an  assistant  clerk  would 
thus  be  500/.  a  year;   under    the   old 
establishment,  he  might,  by  possibility, 
receive  720/.     The  senior  clerks  would 
enter  unon  their  offices  at  600/.,  instead 
of  700/.  a  year,  with  an  increase  of  10/. 
for  each  year's  service,  till  they  reached 
800/.  a  year.     And  when  it  was  considered 
how  few  senior  clerks  there  were  in  the 
Treasury  department , and  how  considerable 
the  period  of  service  was  before  they 
coula  attain  the  maximum  of  salary,  he 
thought   800/.    a    year    would    not   be 
considered    an    unreasonable  allowance. 
The  chief  clerks  who  had  now  1 ,500/.  a 
year,  were  to  have  1,200/.  a  year,  without 
any  increase  for  length  of  service. 
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He  Bhould  now  state  the  aggregate 
effect  on  the  official  efltablishment.  In 
17969  the  total  amount  of  salaries  in  this 
department  was  19>92S/.  It  was  now 
56975S/.>  partly  composed  of  original 
salaries,  partly  of  allowances  for  length  of 
service.  The  minimum,  according  to  the 
old  establishment,  was  46,000^,  though, 
as  it  was  impossible  that  the  establishment 
ever  could  be  at  that  minimum;  for  it 
would  suppose,  that  none  of  the  clerks 
had  any  claim  for  length  of  service.  The 
maximum  was  64,430/.  Under  the 
proposed  establishment  the  minimum  was 
41,900/.,  and  the  maximum,  in  round 
numbers,  48,000/.  The  reduction  of  the 
maximum  was  48,000/.,  as  compared  with 
64,000/.,  and  the  maximum,  it  was  to  be 
observed,  was  much  less  likely  to  be  at- 
tained than  under  the  old  establishment. 
Without  reckoning  in  either  estimate  the 
salary  of  the  board,  the  reduction  was 
from  50,000/.  to  S3,000/.,  being  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  34  per  cent  on  the  subor- 
dinate parts  of  the  Treasury  department. 
The  other  offices,  it  was  true,  could  not 
be  reduced  in  any  thing  like  the  same 
proportion,  but  to  all  a  similar  principle 
of  reduction  had  been  applied.  As  to 
the  Secretary  of  state's  office,  however, 
he  would  state  what  was  intended.  The 
office  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  the 
foreign  department  had  consisted  last  year 
of  31  clerks ;  this  year  there  were  only  30. 
The  minimum  or  charge  for  that  office 
would  remain,  as  it  was,  1 8,000/. ;  but 
the  maximum,  which  was  now  28,000/., 
would  fall  to  21,000/.,  exclusive  of  the 
superannuation  reduction  of  5  per  cent, 
which  would  apply  to  the  new  salaries  as 
well  as  to  the  old.  A  similar  revision 
had  been  carried  through  all  the  depart- 
ments of  government.  In  some  of  these 
departments  even  a  greater  reduction 
than  that  which  he  had  just  detailed  was 
effected;  in  some  ca^es  there  certainly 
was  less ;  but  he  was  not  overstating  the 
result  of  the  revision,  when  he  stated  the 
eventual  reduction  on  salaries  in  the  prin- 
cipal  departments  of  the  state  at  20  per 
cent.  The  revenue  department  were  al- 
readv  in  a  course  of  investigation.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Trea- 
sury to  enter  personally  into  details  so 
extensife  as  those  of  that  department ; 
and  he  begged  to  acknowledge  with  srra- 
titude  the  assistance  which  ministers  had 
received  from  the  heads  of  the  diffierent 
departments.  Without  such  aid,  the  task 
imposed  npon  a  single  department  of  ge- 


neral inquiry  would  have  been  too  invi- 
dious, it  was  a  task  which  could  hardly 
have  been  executed,  unless  by  the  exer- 
tion of  all  branches  of  the  government, 
backed  by  the  authority  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  countenance  of  parliament ;  and 
although  the  public  had  heard  much  of 
complaint  and  remonstrance,  it  was  but 
just  to  say,  that  there  were  instances  of 
persons  to  whose  assiduity  and  diligence 
too  much  praise  could  not  be  given,  and 
persons  without  whose  attention  and  as- 
sistance those  details  could  not  have  been 
furnished  which  were  now  submitted  to 
the  House. 

He  should  now  come  to  the  amount  of 
the  general  reductions  proposed.  A 
statement  was  preparing'  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  parliament,  in  which  the  venous 
points  of  reduction  would  be  fully  des- 
cribed, as  far  as  the  revision  had  gone; 
but,  with  respect  to  the  regulation  of  the 
ereat  revenue  departments,  government, 
from  the  mass  of  local  inquiry  necessary, 
had  felt  itself  incompetent  to  form  any 
final  opinion.  All  that  ministers  had 
been  enabled  to  do  was,  to  call  upon  the 
heads  of  departments  to  suggest  any  al- 
teration which  might  to  them  appear  ex- 
pedient; and  some  reductions  so  proposed 
tiad  actually  been  carried  into  effect.  For 
a  more  complete  and  beneficial  revision, 
they  trusted  to  the  board  of  commissioners 
appointed  last  session  for  the  Irisli  re* 
venue.  Those  commissioners  would  be 
authorized  to  extend  their  inquiries  from 
the  Irish  to  many  branches  of  the  Enelish 
revenue ;  and  their  investigations,  which 
had  already  produced  considerable  ad- 
vantage,  would  no  doubt  effect  that  assi- 
milation and  regularity  so  desirable  to 
both  portions  of  the  united  kingdom. — 
Before  he  went  to  the  point  of  aggregate 
reduction,  there  was  one  point  which  be 
was  anxious  to  make  the  House  under- 
stand. The  5th  of  January  last  was  the 
date  at  which  certain  alterations  were  to 
commence ;  but  ministers  had  not  ordered 
the  salaries  of  clerks  to  be  reduced  from 
that  date,  except  by  the  superannuation 
charge  of  5  or  10  per  cent.  In  fisict,  mi- 
nisters had  not  felt  themselves  called  upon 
by  parliament  to  expose  those  clerks  and 
their  families  to  privation  and  difficulty 
by  an  immediate  reduction  of  their  par. 
He  could  not  agree  With  those  who  held 
that  the  measures  already  taken  as  to 
those  clerks  had  gone  beyond  justice  and 
law.  He  did  not  admit  that  a  derk  ap- 
pointed to  an  office  under  government 
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lisd  a  right  to  look  for  tbe  continuance 
of  his  eoioliiinent,  whatever  it  might  be, 
or  tliat  it  was  hard  to  abridge  the  value 
of  tboee  offices  to  which,  bj  promotiaoi 
he  might  look  forward.  On  the  contrary, 
be  held  that  a  government  mutt  have  the 
power  of  abridging  that  emolument,  which 
It  could,  at  pleasure,  take  away  altoge« 
ther:  atill  he  felt,  that  the  power  was 
capable  of  being  employed  tyrannically  ; 
and  he  auured  the  House  that  he  had 
never  felt  the  weight  of  responsibility 
heavier  than  in  his  attempt  to  apply  the 
present  principles  of  reduction.  He  did 
trust  that,,  whatever  irritation  might  be 
felt  in  the  first  moment,  the  parties  would 
at  least  be  conviocedi  that  government 
had  endeavonred  to  discharge  its  duty 
with  impartiality  and  fairness;  and  that 
it  bad  carried  into  effect  the  wishes  of 
parliament  witli  as  much  attention  as  pos- 
sible to  the  feelinffs  and  comforts  of  the 
persons  concerne£  Nothing  could  be 
more  injurious  or  impolitic  than  to  drive 
diliaence  and  merit  from  any  of  the  public 
institutions,  or  to  mske  persons  in  public 
offices,  if  not  unfaithful,  at  least  lax  and 
negligent  in  the  performance  of  their 
duly*  He  knew  that  the  power  of  se- 
lection might  be  supposed  to  open  a  door 
for  the  exercise  of  partiality;  but  the 
responsibility  attaching  to  such  selection 
could  not  fail  to  render  the  psrty  very 

Sarded  who  might  possess  it*  The 
r^r  was  far  j^eater  of  encouraging 
laxity,  by  suffering  every  advantage  to 
arise  out  of  tbe  simple  circumstance  of 
greater  length  of  service. 

He  had  now,  though  imperfectly,  given 
.a  sketch  of  tbe  revision  of  the  public  of- 
fices which  bad  been  e£fected^  hovrever 
painfully,  not  dishonourably  to  the  go- 
vernment, and  not  uselessly  to  the  country. 
As  to  Ireland,  a  revision  of  the  same  na- 
Uire  was  in  progress  there,  as  to  the  re- 
venue departments,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  revenue  commission,  and  as  to  the 
other  departments  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Irisn  government*  From  the  di^ 
tanee,  and  other  circumstances,  the  ar- 
faogement  was  not  so  forward  as  in  this 
part  of  the  kinadom ;  but  be  booed  it 
would  not  be  long  ere  be  should  be 
enabled  to  lay  it  before  parliament.  He 
bad  already  stated,  that  another  species 
of  reduction  was  contemplated,  namely, 
•  reduction  of  salaries  in  the  higher  de- 
partments of  the  state.  Such  a  reduc- 
tion Ge^ld  not  be  grounded  upon  the 
fiMSty  that  the  offices  in  question  were  of 


recent  introduction ;  for,  in  fact,  all  the 
great  departments  of  the  state  were  of 
considerable  antiquity,  and  the  emolo- 
ments  attached  to  them  liad  not,  for  a 
great  many  years,  been  increased.  By 
way  of  illustration,  the  establishment  of 
the  Treasury  might  be  taken.  He  had 
chanced  not  long  since  to  look  at  a  war- 
rant of  the  time  of  Charles  2ud,  in  which 
the  then  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the 
Treasury  were  spoken  of  as  <*  tbe 
ancient  and  accustomed  allowances.** 
Now  those  allowances,  **  ancient*'  in  the 
days  of  Charles  2od,  were  less  by  nearly 
one-fourth  at  the  present  day,  by  the 
operation  of  the  4<.  land-tax,  and  of  the 
U.  6d*  duty.  The  same  observation  as 
to  antiquity  of  existing  emolument  might 
be  made  with  respect  to  other  great  ue* 
partments  of  the  state ;  nor  could  it  be 
said,  that  the  salaries  taken  were  greater 
than  were  necessary  for  the  becoming 
discharge  of  the  duties  imposed.  On 
none  of  those  grounds,  therefore,  could 
reduction  be  demanded ;  but  il  was  felt, 
that  in  a  time  of  heavy  pressure  upon 
the  most  valuable  interests  of  the  country 
—  at  a  time  when  ministers  were  call- 
ed upon  to  enforce  rigid  retrenchment 
upon  those  subordinate  to  them,  it 
would  not  .become  them  to  shrink  from 
their  own  share  of  the  general  burthen. 
Still  less  would  it  be  becoming  in  them  to 
take  such  a  course,  when  an  example  froqi 
the  highest  quarter  was  set  them  to  the 
contrary ;  for  he  had  received  the  king's 
command  to  inform  the  House,  that  nia 
majesty  had  given  directions  for  a  reduc- 
tion to  tbe  extent  of  10  per  cent  upon  all 
those  departments  of  tbe  royal  household 
which  contributed  more  immediately  to 
the  personal  comfort  of  the  sovereign. 
The  depgrtmeots  to  which  this  measure 
would  apply  were  the  privy-purse,  the 
lord  chamberlain,  the  lord  steward,  the 
master  of  the  robes,  and  the  master  of 
the  horse ;  an4  the  whole  charge  of  those 
offices  amounting  to  S00,000/.,'  the  reduc- 
tion for  the  service  of  the  public  would 
amount  to  30,00tf.  The  paternal  care 
thus  shown  b^  his  majestv  aemanded  th^ 
warmest  gratitude  from  the  House.  His 
miyesty  had  gqne  further,  indeed,  in  tak- 
ing burthen  upon  himself,  than  bis  ser- 
vants could  go.  The  servants  of  the 
Crown  had,  in  general,  private  fortuneSy 
which  would  enable  them  to  provide 
against  any  deficiency ;  but  the  king  had 
nothing  upon  which  be  could  rel^  but 
the  provision  inade  by  parliament  m  th^ 
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way  of  civil  list ;  which  civil  list,  ic  would 
be  remembered,  could  not  now  have  been 
touched,  except  bj  the  especial  command 
and  generous  feeling  of  his  majesty 
[Hear,  hear!].  He  was  also  bound  to 
say,  that,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
personal  inclination  of  the  sovereign,  he, 
as  a  faithful  servant  of  the  country,  could 
not  have  advised  a  more  considerable  re- 
duction ;  because  he  trusted  never  again 
to  see  those  painful,  if  not  disgraceful^ 
investigations  of  debts  and  difficulties, 
which  had  arisen  when  the  revenue  of  the 
civil  list  had  been  placed  upon  a  narrow 
and  insufficient  footing.  His  majesty 
had,  however,  farther  directed  a  reduction 
of  10  per  cent  upon  the  salaries  of  all  offices 
held  during  his  pleasure,  the  salaries  of 
which  were  500^  a^year  and  upwards*  Par- 
liament would  probably  be  of  opinion  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  carried  lower ;  and,  to 
places  held  by  patent,  it  could  not,  with-* 
oat  a  special  act  of  parliament,  apply. 
To  this  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  which 
was  to  continue  for  five  years,  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  cabinet  ministers,  and  the 

freat  officers  of  the  household,  both  in 
Ingland  and  Ireland,  would  be  subjected. 
He  trusted  it  would  not  henceforward  be 
said,  that  ministers  had  thrown  burthens 
upon  their  inferiors  to  avoid  bearing  them 
themselves.  Though  this  accusation  had 
often  been  urged,  they  had  never  thought 
it  worth  contradicting;  convinced  that 
the  effect  which  it  might  produce  for  a 
time  would  not  fail  to  be  dissipated  when 
the  truth  should  come  to  be  knovirn. 

He  should  now  bring  the  whole  saving 
proposed  before  the  view  of  the  House-— 
a  saving  which,  to  some  gentlemen,  might 
appear  inconsiderable,  but  which  he 
trusted  the  country  would  appreciate  as 
it  deserved.  He  would  first  state  the  re- 
duction which  would  take  place  in  the 
present  year ;  and  next,  that  which  would 
follow  when  the  operation  of  the  mea« 
sures  proposed  should  be  complete.  It 
was  expected  to  obtain  immediately,  by 
the  deduction  for  the  superannuation  fund 
in  the  different  offices,  12,000^.  a  •year. 
He  took  the  government  offices  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  cent,  on  200,000/.,  because 
in  some  instances  the  deduction  would  be 
10,  and  in  others  5.  The  per  centage  in 
the  revenue  department,  he  put  only  at 
44i  because  many  of  the  salaries  being 
under  100/.  a-year,  would  pay  only  two 
•nd  a  half;  but  the  deductions  for  su« 
peraonuation  in  that  department  would 
amount  to  66,000/*  The  neir  salaries 
VOL.  VI. 


commencing  under  arrangement  on  tbtf 
5th  of  January  last,  would  give  a  reduct 
tion  of  15,000/. ;  it  might  be  stated  at 
20,000/.,  but  he  wished  to  keep  within  the 
mark.  The  reduction  of  10  per  cent 
upon  principal  offices  gave  20,000/.  The 
reduction  of  the  household,  and  on 
the  civil  list,  would  produce  25,000/. 
more.  Lastly,  there  was  his  majesty's 
gracious  donation  of  30,000/.;  making, 
exclusive  of  Ireland,  a  sum  of  168,000/. 
Irehind  might  be  put  at  32,000/.,  because 
her  establishment,  with  respect  to  the  re- 
venue, was  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
three  as  compared  with  England;  upon 
England  and  Ireland  together,  therefore! 
there  was  an  immediate  saving  of  200,000/. 
In  future,  he  had  reason  to  believe 
the  amount  of  reduction  would  be  still 
more  considerable.  In  England,  the 
civil  offices,  exclusive  of  the  revenue, 
would  give  a  further  reduction  of 
30,000/.;  the  revenue  would  probably 
give  100,000/.,  making,  exclusive  of  su* 
perannuation  allowances,  130,000/. ;  Ire^ 
land  would  give  43,000/.  more,  making  a 
sum  of  17S,000/.  Upon  the  whole,  there- 
fore, it  would  not  be  extravagant  to  ex- 
pect a  saving,  present  and  to  come,  of 
373,000/.  a-year.  How  far  such  a  reduce 
tion  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  expec- 
tations of  the  House,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  say;  but  as  the  estimates 
came  before  the  House,  they  would  have 
an  oppcHrtunity  of  discussing  and  deciding 
on  ail  the  details.  In  the  meantime  ha 
hoped  that  ministers  might  take  credit 
with  the  House  and  the  public,  for  dili- 
gence, for  impartiality  (and  for  zeal,  as 
Sir  as  it  was  applicable  to  such  a  duty)^ 
in  carryioe  into  effect  the  wishes  of  par- 
liament. He  trusted  that  government 
had  sufficiently  evinced  its  disposition  to 
relieve,  as  far  as  retrenchment  could  give 
relief,  the  distresses  of  the  people.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  in  look^ 
ing  at  the  amount  stated,  that  the  whole 
reduction  turned  upon  an  establishment 
not  exceeding  2,000,000/. ;  therefore, 
when  it  was  represented,  that  immense 
sums  might  be  saved  by  deduction,  gen- 
tlemen should  always  remember,  that 
they  could  take  no  more  from  a  tiling 
than  the  thing  itself  amounted  to.  Mi-« 
nisters,  in  the  present  reduction,  had  gone 
as  far  as  they  could  go ;  but  that  would 
be  a  subjipt  open  to  futtire  consideration* 
Tb^  could  not  expect  the.  House  would 
thins  they  had  been  right  in  every  point 
of  their  arrangement;  but  they' hoped  to 
3  U 
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hvrt  credit  for  diacretioo,  economy,  end 
attention  to  the  public  interest.  The 
right  hon.  ffentleman  concluded  with 
moving,  **  That  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
JDff  a  fund  to  provide  for  the  Superannu- 
aoon  Allowances  which  have  been,  or 
may  be  granted  to  persons  who  have 
held,  or  may  now,  or  at  any  time  here- 
after boldt  certain  offices  and  emoluments 
in  the  civil  departmenU  of  his  majesty's 
aervice,  the  salaries  and*  emoluments  of 
all  such  persons  shall  be  charged  with 
auch  deductions  or  payments  as  are 
hereinafter  mentioned ;  that  is  to  say : 
IJpon  every  salary  and  emolument  which 
ahall  in  the  whole  amount  to  50/.,  and  be 
less  than  lOCM.,  a  deduction  after  the  rate 
of  2^  lOf.  per  cent:— Upon  every  salary 
and  emolument  which  shall  amount  to 
KM.  per  annum  and  upwards,  a  deduc- 
tion after  the  rate  of  5L  per  cent  per 
annum  upon  so  much  of  such  salary  and 
emolument  as  may  have  been,  or  may 
hereafter  be,  fixed  as  the  future  salar  v  of 
such  office  or  employment ;  and  a  deduc- 
tion after  the  rate  of  10^  per^cent  upon 
any  excess  of  salary  and  emolument  which 
any  such  officer  or  person  may  be  allowed 
to  continue  to  receive,  in  respect  of  such 
office  or  emolument;  and  all  such  de- 
ductions which  shall  be  made  upon  the 
amount  of  salary  and  emolument  shall  be 
applied  towards  creating  a  General  Super- 
annuation Fund." 

Mr.  Banket  expressed  his  sense  of  the 
liberal  donation  trom  the  Crown.  With 
respect  to  some  of  the  details  whidi  had 
been  stated,  he  could  not  altoffether  con- 
cur with  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  He 
was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  reduction 
of  salaries  in  aid  of  the  superannuation 
fund.  In  cases  where,  from  the  deprecia- 
tion of  money,  salaries  had  been  increased, 
he  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  reduced  to  their  former  level.  He 
could  not  understand  why  a  young  man, 
going  into  a  government  office,  was  to  be 
exempted  from  those  chances  to  which 
men  in  other  professions  were  subject? 
The  arrangement  proposed,  certainly 
went  too  fhr ;  since  it  gave  to  a  man  su- 
perannuated, under  some  circumstances, 
the  whole  amount  of  his  salary.  In  his 
opinion  a  plan  of  so  much  importance, 
ought  not  to  be  decided  on  in  haste. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had,  it  appeared, 
placed  all  the  salaries  of  indlriduals  in 
classM.  Now,  he  should  like  to  know 
what  increase  had  taken  place  since  the 
year  1810.    Generally  sf^aking,  he  con- 


ceived  that  larger  deductions  than  those 
now  proposed  might  be  made  from  the 
more  extensive  salaries,  and  that  a  smaller 
sum  should  be  subtracted  from  those  of 
a  lower  denomination.  He  was  willing 
to  gi?e  the  right  hon.  gentleman  every 
credit  for  his  efforts  in  devising  this  plan. 
He  could  easily  feel  and  appreciate  the 
difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter. 
He  was  well  aware  of  the  truth  of  what 
had  been  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  that 
it  almost  required  some  degree  of  hard* 
ness  of  heart,  to  propose  a  reduction  of 
salary  to  men  who  nad  long  performed 
useful  and  arduous  public  duties;  but 
still  the  state  of  the  country  required 
economy,  and  feeling  must  give  way  to 
doty. 

The  Chancellor  of  ike  Exchequer  said, 
that  nothing  was  further  from  his  wish 
than  the  hurrjing  this  measure  forward. 
In  his  opinion,  the  best  way  would  be  to 
give  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill ;  after  which, 
the  various  objections  might  be  stated,  in 
the  course  of  its  difierent  stages. 

Mr.  Marry  at  condemned  the  system 
which  was  now  acted  on,  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  state,  of  regularly  in- 
creasing the  salaries  of  all  the  clerks,  at 
certain  fixed  periods.  This  rule,  whidr 
made  tliem  independent  of  their  superiors^ 
to  whom  they  ought  to  be  made  to  look 
up  fur  advancement,  destroyed  all  incen-' 
tive  to  emulation,  ami  exertion.  It  made 
no  distinction  between  merit  and  no  merit 
-between  activity  and  no  activity.  The 
existing  system  of  superannuation  was 
most  important.  The  intended  improve- 
ments did  not  remove  his  objections  to 
that  system.  The  question  came  to  thia 
—whether  the  plan  of  superanniration  was 
not  so  radically  bad,  as  to  call  for  ita 
abolition?  To  judge  of  this  question 
correctly,  they  ought  to  be  in  possessioQ 
of  an  account  of  all  salaries  granted  to 
the  civil  servants  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
superannuations  voted  to  those  servants, 
since  the  passing  of  the  SOth  of  the  late 
king.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
given  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  super- 
annuations in  some  departments,  and  twd 
argued  that  those  supcfrannuations  wero 
only  in  the  proportion  of  94  or  1  Of  per 
cent  on  the  sums  paid  for  actual  semoe. 
But  the  account  to  which  the  right  hoo. 
gentleman  had  referred,  by  no  means  gave 
a  fair  view  of  the  whole  expense^  A 
paper  was  hid  on  the  table  on  the  18th  of 
last  month,  giving  an  account  of  the  ao«* 
perannuation,  pensioiisi  and  aahriet  of  th# 
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diffiMrent  officers  in  the  Navy  and  Victual* 
lipg-office*  The  whole  amount  of  expen* 
diture  was  548,000/.,  and  he  observed 
amongst  the  items  a  number  of  contin- 
gencies, comprising  stationery,  parish 
rates,  taxes,  firing,  postage,  and  he  knew 
not  what  else*  But,  independent  of  these 
charges,  there  were  upwards  of  400,000/. 
for  salaries ;  and  the  superannuations, 
pensions  to  commissioners,  secretaries, 
clerks,  and  others,  in  the  civil  depart- 
ment, amounted  to  126,772/.»  making  25 
per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the  whole  sum, 
instead  of  104  per  cent.  This  expense 
had  grown  up  since  the  year  1810,  under 
the  act  then  passed.  At  that  time,  the 
superannuations  in  the  Custom-house  were 
about  4,000/.  per  annucn,  whereas  they 
now  amounted  to  100,000/.  If  this  su- 
perannuation system  were  suffered  to  go 
on,  it  would  be  as  bad  as  a  second  set  of 
Poor-laws.  How,  then,  were  they  to  deal 
with  the  system  ?  la  investigating  it, 
two  parties  were  to  be  considered— the 
clerks  themselves,  and  the  public.  The 
clerks  remonstrated  loudly  against  what 
they  called  the  undue  profits  which  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  intended  to 
make  at  their  expense.  They  bad  sent 
forth  a  pamphlet,  to  which  were  appended 
long  calculations  founded  on  Dr.  Price's 
statements,  by  which  they  laboured  to 
prove,  that  a  sum  of  188,000/.  would  be 
taken  from  508  clerks.  They  declared 
that  they  could  do  much  better  for  them- 
^Ives  than  parliament  could  do  for  them ; 
and  requested  that  they  should  be  left  in 
possession  of  the  5  per  cent  of  which  it 
was  intended  to  deprive  them.  They 
argued,  that  the  accumulation  of  that  sum 
at  compound  interest,  or  the  laying  it  out 
on  a  life  insurance,  would  furnish  a  better 
provision  than  was  now  contemplated  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  He  be- 
lieved this  to  be  the  fact ;  and  he  knew 
not  on  what  account  parliament  should 
set  about  making  a  provision  for  all  the 
clerks  in  the  different  offices.  Why 
should  they  not  be  left  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  prudence,  as  other  individuals 
were  ?  Why  should  they  not  be  allowed 
to  lay  by,  in  the  time  of  health  and 
strength,  that  which  would  be  8u£Bcient 
for  their  maintenance  in  the  period  of  age 
and  iofirmttj  ?  He  knew  no  right  they 
had  to  force  men  to  adopt  a  system  of 
economy.  Individual  morals  were  not 
the  object  of  legislative  interference. 
But,  they  were  now  called  on  to  agree  to 
a  measure  which  would  tAsoluteiy  prevent 


men  from  becoming  provident,  and  would 
tend  to  make  them  selfish.  The  legisla* 
ture  would  by  this  measure  compel  a  man 
to  provide  for  himself;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  left  his  wife  and  family  desti- 
tute. The  clerk  must,  according  to  this 
plan,  make  a  provision  for  his  own  sub« 
sistence ;  but,  if  any  accident  occurred 
to  him,  his  wife  and  family  would  be  left 
without  support.  He  would  now  consider 
the  case  with  respect  to  the  public. 
There  was  one  plain  cause  for  an  altera- 
tion of  the  system ;  namely,  the  abuse  of 
the  50th  of  the  late  king.  That  act  had 
been  interpreted  in  a  way  which  parlia- 
ment never  intended.  The  meaning  evi- 
dently was,  that  a  man  should  not  be  pro* 
video  for  by  the  public,  until  from  age 
or  infirmity  he  was  rendered  incapable  of 
performing  the  duties  of  hii  office.  But, 
was  that  the  way  in  which  superanni^i* 
tions  were  granted  ?  Certainly  not.  He 
knew  no  man,  whose  acquaintance  was  in 
any  degree  extensive,  who  could  not 
reckon  amongst  that  acquaintance  several 
persons  who  were  superannuated,  in  the 
parliamentary  sense  of  the  word.  There 
were  many  young  men  at  present  walking 
about  in  idleness,  who  were  supported  at 
the  public  expense.  He  would  suppose 
a  young  man  of  15  or  16  entering  a  pub« 
lie  office :  at  the  end  of  15  years,  circum* 
stances  might  have  enabled  him  to  improve 
his  fortune  in  a  very  great  degree.  A 
man  thus  situated  would  rather  play  for  a 
part  of  his  salary  than  work  for  the  whole. 
He  was  immediately  seized  with  a  head* 
ache,  or  fancied  he  had  one;  or  he 
pleaded  that  he  was  assailed  by  some 
other  trifling  complaint;  and  the  same 
power  that  got  him  into  office  was  efiec- 
tually  exercised  to  get  him  out,  with  a 
handsome  superannuation  allowance.  By 
this  system  three  men  were  often  paid  for 
walking  about,  while  the  active  service 
was  performed  by  one.  This  was  the 
system  under  the  act  of  the  50th  of 
ueorge  Srd.  When  a  man  went  out  of 
office  superannuated,  one  would  suppose 
that  he  was  incapable  of  doing  any  thing. 
But  if,  in  a  few  years  after,  a  better  situ- 
ation was  offered,  the  superannuated  in- 
dividual frequently  went  to  business  again, 
and  became  as  able  and  efficient  an  officer 
as  any  in  his  majesty's  service.  It  ap« 
peared  to  hun  that  the  deduction  of  5  per 
cent  was  too  much  for  what  ministera 
proposed  to  do  for  the  clerks ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  superannuations  to 
the  amount  of  25  per  cent  were  by  Air  toe 
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much  for  the  public  to  pay.  It  ttrack 
hicn,  that  it  urould  be  wiser  to  give  up  any 
•fttempt  to  an^end  a  system  so  liable  to 
abuse,  and  to  adopt  the  plan  pointed  out 
by  the  clerks  theoiseWes. 

Mr.  Hume  agreed,  that  the  House  ou^ht 
not  to  decide  on  a  proposition  of  so  im- 
portant a  nature,  until  they  were  in  full 
possession  of  all  the  particulars  connected 
with  it.     Wliat  the  hon.    member  had 
stated  with  respect  to  the  Custom-house, 
was  extremely  important.    At  the  time 
the  £Oth  of  the  late  king  passed,  the 
superannuations  .in  that  department  were 
very  moderate ;  but  from  that  period  they 
had  increased  in  a  ratio  of  about  10,000». 
a  year.    The  system  of  superannuating 
various  individuals,  in  quick  succession, 
was  exemplified  in  a  very  exraordinary 
degree  at  Plymouth ;  in  which  town  there 
was  a  clergyman  who  now  received  500/. 
a  year  for  preaching  to  a  few  persons,  at 
the  same  moment  that  two  individuals, 
who  had  successively  given  up  the  situa- 
tion, were  each  receiving  a  superannuation 
allowance.    If  provisions,  in  the  shape  of  I 
aeperannuations,    were   made  fairly  and 
equally,  he  could  see  no  objection  to  them ; 
but,  those  who  deserved  a  proper  allow- 
•ance  to  retire  on,  were  not  the  persons 
who  received  it.    If  ministers  wished  to 
act  correctly,  they  would  reduce,  as  much 
as  possible,  that  patronage  which  procured 
superannuations  for  one  set  of  persons,  in 
order  to  place  others  in  their  situations. 
He  must  say,  that  the  comparative  small- 
ness  of  the  deductions  which  ministers 
were  about  to  make,   did   not  meet  his 
ideas   on   the   subject  of  retrenchment. 
Now  what  saving  was  to  be  effected  in  the 
present  year?     Why,  including  Ireland, 
there  was  a  calculated  saving  of  200,000/. 
on  a  gross  sum  of  4,200,000/.  appropriated 
for  the  civil  expenditure,   including  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  and  various  other 
iiems.    If  they  added  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, it  would  form  a  total  of  5,300,000/., 
.on  which  a  saving  of  200,000/.  was  to  be 
effected.    Now  this  was  not  such  a  reduc- 
tion of  expenses  as  they  had  a  right  to 
expect.     But  what  was  the  eventual  re- 
duction to  be  ?     He  understood  it  would 
go  to  the  extent  of  400,000/.    But,  when 
they  looked    to   the    enormous   increase 
which  had  occurred  in    the  amount   of 
salaries,    that  saving   was     by  far    too 
little.    Were  they  to  be  content  with  a 
deduction  of  about  4  per  cent  when  the 
value  of  the  currency  was  so  greatly  in- 
creased?   He,  f4»r  one^  was  quite  disap- 


pointed at  the  right  hdo.  gentleman's  state- 
ment. With  respect  to  the  superannua- 
tion system,  the  fact  really  was,  that  the 
allowances  were  granted,  not  in  proportion 
to  a  man's  services  and  necessities,  but  in 

Eroportion  to  the  number  and  power  of 
is  friends.  The  system  of  superannuation 
was  an  encouragement  to  expense,  entailed 
a  heavy  and  unnecessary  expense  on  the 
country.  It  would  be  most  wise  to  abandon 
the  practice  of  granting  superannuations, 
unless  where  an  extreme  case  was  made  out. 
He  put  it  to  ministers,  whether  it  was 
just  to  make  the  same  deduction  from  a 
man  who  had  only  150/.  year,  and  from 
one  who  had  500/.  ?  Evidently  the  bur- 
den would  fall  on  the  junior*  classes,  and 
it  was  unfair  to  press  heavily  on  those  who 
could  so  ill  afford  it.  The  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  aAer  having  stated  that 
30,000/.  were  reduced  from  his  majesty, 
and  25,000/.  from  other  officersi  said  that 
this  would  prevent  the  disgrace  and  pain 
of  examining  the  accounts  of  the  civil  Kst. 
He  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  bis 
surprise  at  such  language.  The  House 
had  passed  resolutions,  reserving  it  to 
themselves  to  investigate  and  control  this 
branch  of  expenditure,  and  they  had  at 
several  times  exercised  this  ri^ht.  He 
could  not  therefore  see  what  pam  or  dis- 
grace could  result  from  thoroui^hly  exam- 
ining the  accounts  o(  the  civil  list ;  and  he 
hoped  the  House  would  consider  it  due 
to  the  country  to  examine  them.  He 
trusted  they  would  feel  the  necessity  of 
deducting  equally  from  aU  salaries,  the 
hiehest  as  well  as  the  lowest. 

Mr.  Siuart  Wortley  said,  he  felt  highly 
grateful  for  the  communication  made  to 
the  House,  with  respect  to  the  gracioua 
intention  of  his  majesty.  He  would  not 
however,  pledge  himself  to  support  the 
whole  plan.  It  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  the  House  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
until  such  time  as  the  details  were  before 
them.  There  was  a  great  deal,  he  thought 
in  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  member 
for  Sandwich,  with  respect  to  the  principle 
of  superannuatiou. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  it 
had  been  asserted,  that  the  superannuation 
act  had  been  studiously  abused.  Now,  he 
did  not  say  that  it  was  not  open  to  abuse ; 
and  that,  in  the  great  many  cases  which 
were  connected  with  it,  some  abuses  might 
not  be  traced.  But  his  right  hon.  friend 
had  stated  a  case  which  was  prima  ficie 
calculated  to  repel  the  insinuation  of 
abuse.  .  He  had  stated,  thot  of  1,800  j[ier* 
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sons  sopeninnuated  from  the  revenue  and 
political  offices,  the  average  number  was 
nearer  SO  than  29  years  of  service ;  and 
that  the  ages  of  those  who  were  in  posses- 
sion of  superannuation  allowances  avera« 
ged  €5  years.    These  facts  did  not  render 
particular  abuses  impossible,  but  they  re- 
pelled the  insinuation  of  studied  and  gene- 
ral abuse.    The  hon.  member  for  Sandwich 
had  argued,  that  the  superannuation  act 
ought  to  be  cot  rid  of,  and  liberal  salaries 
given  to  clerls,  leaving  them  then  to  their 
own  moral  prudence,  and  their  sense  of  mo- 
ral fitness,  to  make  provision  for  their  re- 
tirement.   But  suppose  they  had  not  this 
Sense  of  moral  fitness,  and  that  they  had 
arrived  at  a  time  of  life  when  they  became 
very  bad  clerks,  what  was  the  government 
to  do?     Were  they  to  turn  them  loose 
with  nothing  to  live  upon  ?     Was  there 
any  thing  more  abhorrent  to  every  sound 
feeling,  than  that  a  man,  who  had  not  had 
the  prudence  to  lay  by  a  purse,  should  be 
turned  adrift  after  a  service  perhaps  of  50 
years?    General  theories  were  not  very 
good  things,  nor  could  a  government  safe- 
ty act  upon  them.    If  they  acted  upon  the 
theory  of  the  hon.  member  for  Sandwich, 
the  consequence  would  be,  that  they  could 
never  turn  out  their  old  servants,  however 
inefficient  and  useless  they  might  become. 
The  hon.  member  had  talked  of  a  vast 
number  of  vigorous  and  healthy  young 
men  who  had  retired  on  a  convenient  al- 
lowance, and  were  to  be  seen  daily  pro- 
menading the  streets.    Now,  he  could  as- 
sure the  House  that  it  had  been  the  an- 
icious  endeavour  of  government,  to  ascer- 
tain that  individuals  were  unfit  for  service 
before  they  were  permitted  to  retire.    He 
admitted,  that  the  system  of  superannua- 
tions was  one  which  it  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  execute,  and  that  the  principle  by 
which  it  was  regulated  required  to  be  con- 
trolled by  a  countervsuling  principle.    The 
system  at  Ceylon  was  exactly  a  case  in 
|)oint.    By  that  system  a  general  fund  was 
created  by  the  parties  themselves  out  of 
their  own  emoluments ;  the  great  advan- 
tage of  which  was,  that  it  did  not  leave  it 
to  the  moral  feeling  or  prudence  of  the 
parties  to  provide  for  future  exigencies  by 
private  savings.  It  having  been  ascertained 
by  a  series  of  years,  what  sum  would  af- 
ford a  reasonable  allowance  on  superannua- 
tion, that  sum  was  taken  as  a  fixed  and 
tinalterable  limit,  which  was  in  no  case  to 
be  exceeded.     By  this  arrangement  the 
administration  of  the  fund  would  be  pla- 
ced under  the  observation  of  the  clerks 


themselves,  whose  mterest  it  would  become 
to  prevent  their  own  claims  from  being  de- 
feated by  fraudulent  or  undue  applications. 
The  hon.  member  for  Sandwich  bad  made 
some  statements  which  appeared  to  con- 
travene those  of  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer.   His  right  hon.  friend  had  said, 
that  the  average  charge  of  superannuations 
did  not  exceed  ten  per  cent  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Sandwich  had  referred  to  cer- 
tain returns,  from  which  it  appeared,  that 
the  charge  was  25  per  cent.    These  re- 
turns, however,  beside  the  superannuations 
for  existing  offices,   contained  many  for 
offices  that  had  been  suppressed.     The 
hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  had  entered 
his  protest  against  the  measure,  and  with 
a  view  of  damping  the  tone  of  congratula- 
tion which  he  saw  rising  in  the  House, 
had  declared,  that  he  was  by  no  means 
satisfied.    He  could  not  help  remarking, 
however,  that  the  hon.  member  was  lowejr 
in  point  of  tone  than  he  had  been  since 
the  commencement  of  the  session ;  it  was, 
in  fact,  his  first  blank  evening ;  .and  he 
must  say,  he  had  never  before  heard  him 
in  so  small  a  key.    It  was  evident  that  the 
hon.   member  was    rather   surprised    or 
damped  by  what  had  fallen  from  his  right 
hon.  friend,  and  that  he  found  he  had  not 
so  strong  a  case  against  ministers,  as  h^ 
had  expected.    The  hon.  member  com- 
plained that  a  sum  of  200,(XXV.  was  an  in- 
adequate reduction  on  a  fund  of  5,000,000^. 
but  the  hon.  member  had  laid  out  of  his 
calculation  the  great  expence  of  collecting 
the  revenue,  which  would  deprive  him  of 
more  than  half  bis  argument ;  for  out  of 
4',000,000/.,  only  1,600,000/.  was  applica- 
ble to  the  present  question.     He  would 
not  deny  that  very  large  reductions  might 
be  made  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue. 
Committees  were  at  that  moment  sitting 
OQ  every  branch  of  the  revenue.    It  was 
true  that  the  reductions  proposed  did  not 
quite  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Aberdeen.    That  hon.  member, 
when  he  had  no  better  reason  for  a  pro- 
position, immediately  jumped  at  a  conclu- 
sion, and   maintained   the   necessity   of 
making  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent.    This 
was  the  infallible  remedy,  which  he  pro- 
posed as  regularly  as  the  evening  came. 
This  was  not  the  way  to  animate  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Crown  in  the  work  of  re- 
trenchment.    The   more   they  did,  the 
more  Uiev  were  reproached ;  and  the  ap- 
petite of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  seemed 
only  to  increase  with  the  sustenance  it 
received.    But  he  trusted  the  House  did 
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pot  participate  in  the  feeiings  of  the  hon* 
laeniber  for  Aberdeen.  The  hon«  member 
complained,  that  erery  thing  had  not  been 
reduced  to  the  standard  of  1797-  Noir, 
aioce  1797,  the  butinest  of  the  Treasury 
had  increased  six-fold.  Was  it  extraordi- 
nary, then,  that  there  should  be  an  increase 
of  nine  officers  in  this  department,  espe- 
cially when  it  was  considered  that  the 
Irish  Treasury  was  annexed  to  it  I  His 
right  hon.  friend  had  stated  that,  in  this 
single  department  of  the  Treasury,  there 
was  an  actual  reduction  of  S3  per  cent, 
exclusive  of  the  5  per  cent  applied  to  the 
superannuation  fund.  The  civil  list  had 
afforded  the  hon,  member  another  oppor- 
tuiiitv  of  indulging  in  that  rich  repast  of 
detail  with  which  be  had  on  so  many  for- 
mer occasions  regaled  the  House.  What* 
ever  mijght  be  the  hon.  member's  taste,  the 
taste  orparliament  was  of  a  very  different 
description.  It  was  neither  the  practice 
nor  the  province  of  parliament — he  had 
almost  said,  it  was  not  within  the  compe- 
tence of  narliament*-to  enter  into  the 
question  of  the  civil  list,  except  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Crown.  He  would  refer  the 
bon.  member  to  the  language  of  Mr.  Fox, 
who  had  uniformly  declared,  that  he  would 
never  suffer  this  question  to  be  entertained 
Vith  his  consent,  unless  the  Crown  applied 
to  parliament  for  some  modification  of  the 
contract  which  it  had  made,  or  for  the  dis- 
charge of  any  debt  which  might  have  ac- 
cumulated. With  respect  to  the  commu- 
nication of  his  majesty's  ffracious  desire  to 
ahare  in  the  difficulties  of  his  subjects,  he 
xould  assure]the  House,  that  if  his  majesty 
had  indulged  his  own  feelings,  they  would 
have  had  no  limit  but  that  of  best  contri- 
buting to  the  wants  of  the  people.  His 
majesty's  servants  would,  however,  have 
practised  a  gross  delusion,  if.  they  had  led 
the  House  to  suppose,  that  as  large  a 
sacrifice  could  have  been  advised,  as  his 
majesty's  paternal  feelings  would  have 
induced  him  to  make— Had  they  advised 
such  a  course,  they  would  have  involved 
the  Crown,  the  parliament,  and  the 
country,  in  the  greatest  of  all  perplexi- 
ties— that  of  having  the  debts  of  the  civil 
liftt  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
parliament. 

Mr.  Bennel  contended,  that  the  resolu- 
tion distinctly  pledged  the  House  to  sup- 
port the  principle  of  superannuation, 
which  was  in  itself  extremely  objection- 
able. He  could  see  no  hardship  in  offi- 
cial men  being  obliged  to  maintain  them- 
aelvea  when  they  retired,   out  of  th^ir 


savings  while  in  oBoe.  That  was  the 
common  lot  of  men,  and  he  could  see  no 
principle  upon  which  persons  in  official 
situations  snould  be  exempted  from  it. 
There  were  in  the  salaries  to  be  reduced 
many  points  worthy  of  consideration.  It 
was  not  fair  that  the  first  lord  of  the 
Treasury,  whose  salary  was  6,000^  a  year, 
should  only  suffer  a  reduction  of  loL  per 
cent,  and  that  a  junior  clerk,  who  now 
had  a  salary  of  125/.  a  year,  should  be  re- 
duced to  a  salary  of  lOOi.  a  year.  Besides 
some  of  the  inferior  clerks  were  not  paid 
too  much  at  present ;  125/.  a  year  waa 
not  more  than  many  of  them  deserve 
to  have ;  but  6,000/.  a  year  was  more  thaa 
ought  to  be  paid  to  any  first  lord  of  th« 
Treasury.  Iran  opportunity  were  giren, 
he  would  vote  for  the  reduction  of  the 
salaries  of  all  the  great  offices  of  the  state. 
In  the  present  distressed  circumstances 
of  the  country,  all  of  them  were  too  high. 
The  salary  of  the  noble  lord  opposite  waa 
greatly  too  high.  Many  offices  in  the 
household ;  for  instance,  those  of  lord 
chamberlain  and  lord  steward,  as  they 
were  offices  of  great  honour,  ought  to  be 
performed  without  any  emolument.  He 
could  not  help  expressing  his  surprise  at 
hearing  the  noble  marquis  maintam,  that 
as  the  civil  list  had  been  once  settled,  the 
House  was  not  competent  to  make  a  fresh 
arrangement  of  it,  and  at  his  quoting  a 
speech  of  Mr.  Fox  in  corroboration  of 
that  extraordinary  doctrine.  Now,  the 
present  was  not  the  first  time  that  those 
whojiever  could  be  brought  to  listen  to 
Mr.  Fox's  warning  voice  when  aliye  had 
quoted  his  words  aifter  his  death,  though 
not  exactly  in  the  sense  which  he  had  used 
them.  For  his  own  part,  he  recollected 
that  upon  one  occasion,  when  lord  North 
came  forward,  to  deny  the  right  of  the 
House  to  inquire  into  the  civil  list,  except 
when  the  Crown  came  to  ask  for  an  addi- 
tion to  it,  Mr.  Fox  had  explicitly  declared 
that  the  House  had  a  right  to  examine 
into  it  at  all  times — to  augment  it,  if  any 
augmentation  should  be  found  necessary* 
and  to  diminish  it,  if  the  Crown  appeared 
to  draw  more  from  the  people  tuan  the 
circumstances  of  the  people  warranted. 
Indeed,  in  the  year  1780,  Mr.  Fox  had 
put  a  question  to  sir  Fletcher  Norton 
upon  that  very  subject,  and  obtained  an 
opinion  from  him,  that  the  House  had  a 
right  to  inquire  into  every  circumstance 
connected  with  the  civil  list.*     Where 
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the  noble  marquis  had  caught  up  that 
alired  and  patch  which  he  had  quoted,  ,he 
could  not  tell;  but  this  he  would  say/ 
that  it  was  belied  by  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Fox's  public  life.  He  would  now  only 
state  his  objection  to  the  plan  generally, 
es  it  would  be  impossible  to  go  into  the 
details  until  the  necessary  papers  were 
before  the  House. 

Sir  JV,  De  Crevpigny  said,  that  minis- 
ters  were  only  taking  off  the  lighter  por- 
tion of  the  burthens  of  the  country,  whilst 
they  allowed  the  heavier  weight  to  press 
upon  them. 

Mr.  Warre  inquired,  whether  the  same 
reductions  were  to  take  place  in  Ireland 
as  in  England,  and  whether  the  allowances 
to  foreign  ambassadors  were  to  be  re- 
<luced  \  He  thouaht  it  would  be  better, 
if  the  salaries  afforded  to  public  men 
during  their  service,  were  to  be  consi- 
dered as  their  whole  remunesation ;  and 
that  they  should  regulate  their  expendi* 
ture  accordinffly. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  that 
the  civil  liat  of  Ireland  would  be  subject 
to  the  same  regulation  as  that  of  England ; 
and  that  the  reduction  of  10  per  cent  was 
also  to  extend  to  the  salaries  of  foreign 
missions. 

'  Mr.  Tl^iiii  maintained,  that  the  princi- 
ple of  superannuation  was  most  important, 
and  argued,  that  it  was  necessary  to  vest 
tile  heads  of  departments  with  the  power 
of  superannuating  such  servants  of  the 
public  as  had  exhausted  their  best  facul- 
ties in  its  service.  Honourable  gentlemen 
had  spoken  as  if  superannuation  was  an 
object  of  desire  to  those  to  whom  it  was 
granted.  Now^  the  contrary  was  the  case 
the  faculties   of  individuals   in  general 

Siving  way  long  before  they  themselves 
iscovered  it.  As  a  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion, he  Quoted  the  case  of  the  great  lord 
Mansfiela,  who  had  held  his  situation  five 
years  longer  than  his  talents  fitted  him 
for  it.  To  show  that  there  was  no  fair 
reason  for  presuming  that  the  principle  of 
superannuation  would  be  abused,  he 
stated,  that  thirty  was  the  average  number 
of  years  served  by  the  persons  now  super- 
annuated, and  that  sixty-five  was  the 
average  of  their  respective  ages.  As  to 
the  plan  of  making  such  clerks  as  had  not 
laid  up  a  provision  for  old  age  petitioners 
for  the  bounty  of  parliament,  he  con- 
demned it  in  unqualified  terms.  Whilst 
the  country  continued  a  monarchy,  its 
servants  were  bound  to  look  to  the  Crown 
far  remuneration  s  if  they  once  looked  to 


end  of  the  monarchy,  a  republic  would 
be  established,  and  all  our  ancient  in* 
stitutions  would  be  swept  away  for  ever. 
Alluding  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Fox 
with  regard  to  the  civil  list,  he  de- 
clared that  he  had  heard  Mr.  Fox,  in  the 
year  1802,  say,  that  it  was  the  practice  of 
the  constitution  to  allow  the  bargain  made 
with  the  Crown,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  reign,  to  remain  fixed  and  unaltered ; 
and  that  too  upon  two  grounds ;  the  one, 
that  the  Crown  might  not  be  brought  into 
an  improper  dependence  upon  parliament ; 
and  the  other,  that  it  might  not  run  into 
debt  from  an  expectation  that  parliament 
would  come  forward  to  discharge  them* 
Nothing  was  more  likely  to  diminish  the 
reverence  due  to  the  Crown,  than  a  con- 
tinual scrutiny  into  what  was  its  just  and 
necessary  expenditure. 

Mr.  P.  Moore  said,  that  as  the  committee 
was  called  upon  to  vote  without  evidence, 
and  as  he  wished  to  have  the  papera 
printed  before  the  House  agreed  to  the 
resolutions,  he  should  move  that  the  chair- 
man do  report  progress. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  said,  he  would  con-, 
cur  in  the  resolution,  as  he  understood  it 
did  not  pledge  him  to  support  the  detaila 
of  the  bill  which  might  be  founded  upon 
it.  He  admitted  that  superannuation 
ought  not  to  be  on  a  scale  which  might 
induce  gentlemen  in  office  to  retire,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  was  proper,  when  an 
individual  had  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  the  public  service,  that  the 
public  should  not  desert  him  when  he  was 
incapable  of  further  service. 

Mr.  Calcrafi  said,  he  was  a  friend  to 
the  principle  of  superannuation,  but  be 
would  object  to  the  proposed  reductions, 
if  they  went  to  affect  those  who  held  si- 
tuations as  low  as  50/.  or  100/.  a  year. 
He,  however,  would  say,  that  the  proposed 
saving  of  200,000/.  and  a  contemplated 
saving  of  200,000/.  more,  ought  to  be 
viewed  with  satisfaction  by  the  country* 
He  could  not  help  expressing  the  satis- 
faction with  which  he  had  heard  the  cioflD* 
munication  from  the  throne,  that^SOjOOO/. 
was  to  be  given  from  the  privy  purse  for 
five  years.  Some  gentlemen  might  think 
this  too  large,  and  others  too  small, 
but  it  was  the  principle  •  which  he  liked, 
and  even  looking  at  the  sum,-  he  tboiight 
it  was  as  much  as,  under  all  the  clreom- 
stances  could  be  expected,  and  was  sure  it 
wouldgivegreatsatisfoction  to  the  country. 

Mr«  P.  Moore  cttiiseQCed  to-  withdraw- 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Tuesday  9  March  12. 

Navy  Five  Per  Cbmts  Bill.]  On 
the  order  of  this  day,  for  the  second  read* 
iog  of  the  billy 

The  Earl  of  Livervaol  said,  he  would 
atate  the  reasons  on  wnich  he  recommend- 
ed  the  measure  to  their  lordships'  adop- 
tion. Whether  thej  were  entitled,  con« 
sistently  with  good  faith,  to  reduce  the 
interest  of  the  five  per  cent  stock  to  four 
or  three  per  cent,  was  the  question  for 
their  consideration.  Their  lordships  were 
aware,  that  in  funding  the  navy  debt  at 
the  close  of  the  American  war,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  create  a  fire  per 
cent  stock,  called  the  navy  five  per  cents. 
The  act  by  which  this  stock  was  created 
contained  a  clause,  according  to  which  it 
was  not  to  be  paid  or  reduced-  until 
95,000,000^.  of  the  national  debt  should 
be  redeemed  and  paid  off.  But,  though 
there  could  be  no  compulsory  payment 
until  this  condition  was  satisfied,  it  cer- 
tainly was  at  all  times  practicable  for  the 
government  to  pay  off  any  quantity  of 
atockf  provided  the  holders  were  willing 
to  receive  their  principal  in  money,  or 
auch  other  terms  as  might  be  offered  to 
them.  During  the  remainder  of  the  peace 
from  the  end  of  the  American  war,  and 
previous  to  1793, 10,000,00(M.  of  the  three 

ger  cents  had  been  paid  off.  The  question 
ad  been  agitated,  whether  the  four  per 
cents  should  not  be  reduced ;  and  if  the 
peace  bad  continued,  some  measure  of 
that  kind  might  have  h^en  carried.  But, 
with  regard  to  the  five  per  cents,  it  never 
bad  been  in  the  power  of  the  government 
to  reduce  them,  as  their  required  condi- 
tion had  not  been  fulfilled.  Now,  the  first 
auestion  for  consideration  was,  whe- 
ler  there  had  bon^Jide  been  25,000,000/. 
of  the  national  debt  paid  off  since  the  close 
of  the  American  war  ?  The  condition  had 
been  repeated  in  different  acts,  after  the 
period  at  which  the  five  per  cents  were 
created.  But,  between  the  period  of  the 
orention  of  that  stock  and  the  year  1793, 
10,000,000/.  of  the  national  debt  had 
been  redeemed;  and  since  the  year  1816 
tlie  farther  sum  of  19,000,000/.  bad  been 
redeemed  by  tbe  operation  of  the  sinkins 
fund.  This  was  a  sum  which  exceeded 
the  stipulated  coodition,  and  therefore  left 
no  doubt  on  thai  point.  There,  was»  how* 


ever,  another  circumstance  which  ought 
not  to  be  passed  over  unnoticed  ;  nam^y, 
the  redemption  of  the  land-tax.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  no  doubt  could 
be  entertained  of  the  donate  fulfilment 
of  the  condition  under  which  the  five  per 
cent  stock  had  been  created.  But  it  was 
said,  that  by  tbe  I6th  and  25tb  of  Geo.  2od» 
one  year's  previous  notice  was  required 
to  be  given  to  the  holders,  before  that 
stock  could  be  paid  off.  The  condition  ia 
the  act  by  which  the  five  per  cent  stock 
was  created  was  certainly  subsequent  to 
these  acts ;  and  the  argument  was,  that 
the  act  creating  the  five  per  cents  must 
have  reference  to  them,  because  it  was 
provided  that  that  stock  should  not  be  re« 
duced  until  25,000,000/.  of  the  national 
debt  was  redeemed.  But,  if  it  was  not 
enacted  that  this  redemption  should  be  ef. 
fected  according  to  tbe  conditions  of  the 
16th  and  25th  of  Geo.  2nd,  the  objection, 
in  his  opinion,  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
effect  of  the  bargain  with  the  holders  of  tbe 
three  per  cents  was,  that  they  could  not 
be  compelled  to  accept  terms  for  their 
stock,  without  a  previous  notice  of  one 
year  that  government  intended*  to  pay  it 
off;  but  surely  the  government  was  com* 
potent  to  pay  off  that  stock  at  any  time, 
with  the  consent  of  the  proprietors.  The 
stipulation  respecting  toe  redemption  of 
the  25,000,000/.  of  debt  could  have  re-; 
ference  only  tjo  tlie  actual  paying  off,  and 
not  to  the  manner  of  the  paying.  If,  there* 
fore,  their  lordships  were  satisfied  thai 
25,000,000/.  had  been  redeemed,  tliey 
must  be  convinced  that  every  thing  which 
good  faith  demanded  had  been  done.  But^ 
he  might,  if  necessary,  rely  on  the  equity 
of  the  case.  What  could  be  more  evident 
than  that  the  government  was  now  only 
doing  what,  in  the  opinion  of  all  man* 
kind,  might  at  any  time  be  done?  It 
had  been  the  invariable  opinion  both  of  tbe 
buyers  and  sellers  of  five  per  cent  stock, 
that  the  government  was  at  liberty  to  pay 
that  stock  off  at  any  time.  Had  this  not 
been  the  case,  the  effect  of  the  contrary 
opinion  would  have  shown  itself  in  the  re- 
lative  price  of  the  public  funds.  When 
the  three  per  cents  were  at  78,  the  five  per 
cents  ought  to  have  been  at  120,  if  it  was 
imagined  that  they  could  not  be  paid  off^ 
whereas  they  had  scarcely  ever  exceeded 
108.  The  reason  plainly  was,  that  every 
person  was  conyinced  that  that  stock  wa» 
redeemable.  He  thought  he  had  said 
enough  as  to  tbe  equitable  legality  of  thia 
measure.   It  now  remained  to  speak  of  thd 
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mode  by  which  it  waa  proposed  to  carry  it 
into  effect.  That  mode  was,  calling  on  the 
holders  of  the  dre  per  cents  to  express 
tfaeirdissent.  And  here  two  questions  arose: 
first,  whether  this  mode  was  equitable; 
BecoDdlr»  whether  it  was  expedient.  He 
qontenaed  that  it  was  perfectly  equitable 
iii  itself,  more  especially  as  it  was  only 
following  a  course  chalked  out  by  prece- 
dents. Thciir  lordships  would  find  an  ex- 
ample of  the  sairie  mode  in  the  Consoli- 
dated act.  Previous  to  the  passing  of  that 
acti  particular  rerenues  were  charged  with 
the  interest  of  particular  funds.  The  qm- 
aolidated  act,  though  not  a  ▼iolation  of 
the  public  faith,  certainly  made  an  altera- 
tion of  some  importance  to  the  stock- 
holder, for  many  of  the  public  creditors 
might  prefer  the  security  of  one  fund  to 
Unother.  That  act,  however,  re<}uired 
the  persons  interested  to  declare  their  dis* 
sent.  When  the  long  annuities  were  trans- 
furred  to  a  different  fund,  the  same  prin- 
ciple was  followed.  With  respect  to  the 
question,  whether  the  holders  of  fire  per 
cents  should  take  the  offer  made  to  them 
by  government,  or  receive  100/.  in  money 
for  every  100/.  of  stock,  no  individual 
could  have  any  difficulty  in  forming  his 
opinion.  It  was,  therefore,  expedient, 
that  as  little  ^ime  as  possible  should  bo 
allowed  to  elapse,  before  the  measure 
was  carried  into  efect.  If  the  parties  had 
been  reooired  to  signify  their  consent  in- 
stead ot  their  dissent,  the  stock-jobbing 
consequent  on  such  an  arrangement  woula 
have  been  enormous.  With  regard  to  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  country,  since 
parliament  had  met,  no  alteration  had 
taken  place  which  would  prevent  his  ma- 
jesty from  repeating  the  declaration  in  his 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  But 
be  did  not  mean  that  his  declaration 
should  rest  there.  Without  holding  out 
afny  expectations  as  to  what  might  happen 
in  the  course  of  some  years,  or  one  year, 
or  even  six  months,  he  must  say,  that  he 
nev^r  knew  a  period  ih  which  this  country 
was  less  likely  to  be  involved  in  war. 
When  he  considered  the  nature  of  the 
measure,  he  could  not  anticipate  any  fitter 
time  for  its  execution  than  the  present. 
Were  mmisters  to  t^eglect  the  opportu- 
nity which  presented  itself  6f  saving 
],S00^0OO^.  a  year,  and  adding  to  the 
sidvantages  which  not  only  the  increase  of 
the  revenue  in  the  last  year,  bikt  the 
prospect  of  a  progressive  IncTetee  af- 
forded ?  In  the  whole  transaction,  good 
faith  had  been  maintained:  and  while  the 
VOL.  VI. 
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public  interest  had  been  secured  on  the 
one  hand,  the  most  liberal  terms  were 
given  to  the  holders  of  the  five  per  centa 
on  the  other. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  firmly 
believed  that  no  man  ever  entertained  any 
doubt  of  the  5  per  cents  being  redeem- 
able. If  this  opinion  had  not  prevailed, 
there  would  have  been  a  great  difference 
in  the  market  price  between  the  6  per 
cents  and  other  stock;  but  when  the 
8  per  cents  were  at  78,  the  5  per  cents 
bad  never  been  more  than  108,  though,  if 
they  had  been  irredeemable  the  price 
would  have  been  120.  If  courts  of  equity 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  the 
5  per  cents  irredeemable,  they  would  not. 
as  had  been  their  practice,  have  ordered 
stock,  in  cases  of  trusts,  to  be  transferred 
into  the  3  per  cents,  without  regard  to 
the  state  in  which  the  testator  had  left 
the  property.  But  it  was  stipulated,  that 
25,000,000^.  of  the  national  debt  should 
be  paid  off  before  the  5  per  cents  could 
be  reduced ;  and  it  was  required  by  an- 
other act,  that  one  year's  notice  must  be 
given  before  the  S  per  cents  were  paid  off*. 
A  person,  fbr  whose  opinion  he  entertain- 
ed great  respect  (Mr.  Tierney)  had  eac- 
{Pressed  in  another  place  his  doubts  of  th^ 
egality  of  the  present  measure,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  notice  not  having  been' 
given.  But,  the  want  of  this  notice  could 
give  rise  to  no  difficulty,  if  their  lordships 
were  satisfied  that  the  25  millions  required 
by  law  had  actually  been  redeemed. 
What  could  the  5  per  cent  holders  have 
to  do  with  the  notice  to  which  the  holders 
of  the  d  per  cents  were  entitled,  if  no 
clause  in  the  act  which  created  the 
former  stock  referred  to  that  notice?' 
Then,  as  to  the  payment  of  the  sum  of 
25,000,000^.,  thftt  was  stated  to  have  been 
accomplished  ih  two  ways,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  sinking  fund,  and  by  the  re- 
demption of  the  land-tax.  He  mu^t  con- 
fbss,  that  if  their  lordships  had  nothing  to 
guide  their  judgment  but  a  reference  to 
the  first  mode  of  paying  off  the  debt,  they 
might  have  some  difficulty  in  interpreting' 
this  clauise  of  the  act.  But,  they  were  to 
connder  what  the  intention  of  parliament 
had  beeri;  Now,  he  could  not  suppose' 
the  legislature  so  fergetful  in  passing  the 
act  in  question',  an  not  to  know,  that  debt 
might  be  paid  off  with  one  hand,  and  con-' 
tracted  with*  the  other;  If  be  were  obliged 
to  give  an'opinionon  the  point,  be  should 
say,  that  if  25'millions  were  actually  paid' 
off  and  'cancelled,  the  condition  was  tnU' 
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filled.  This,  be  thought,  must  be  held  to 
have  beeo  the  understanding  of  the  legis- 
lature, as  it  was  the  generd  understand- 
ing. But«  when  the  operation  of  the  re- 
decnptioD  of  the  land-tax  was  taken  into 
the  account,  there  was  no  doubt  of  the 
contract  being  complete. 

Earl  Grctf  said,  it  was  his  duty,  as  a 
member  of  that  House,  if  doubts  of  the 
justice  of  this  measure  remained  on  his 
mind,  to  state  those  doubts  ;  not  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  their  lordships  to  re- 
ject the  measure,  but  in  order  tnat  they 
should,  if  the  doubts  appeared  to  them  of 
sufficient  importance,  give  them  a  fair 
consideration*  The  first  difficulty  wu, 
the  question  of  the  right  to  reduce  the  5 

Ser  cents.  The  noble  earl  had  ^iven  a 
Istorj  of  the  manner  in  which  this  stock 
had  beeo  created.  It  was  admitted 
to  be  redeemable;  but  not  until  afVer 
25,000,000/.  of  the  national  debt  were 
paid  off.  The  question,  therefore,  was, 
whether  this  amount  of  the  national  debt 
had  been  bonajide  redeemed  according  to 
the  conditions  required  by  law  ?  When 
on  this  part  of  the  question,  the  difficulty, 
like  that  mentionea  by  the  noble  earl  on 
the  woolsack,  naturally  occurred,  namely, 
whether  the  payment  of  a  portion  of  the 
debt  while  a  debt  to  a  greater  amount  was 
contracted,  was  a  bona  fide  payment. 
The  learned  lord  had  said,  that  he  had  no 
doubt  the  stock  in  question  had  been  fully 
cancelled.  Whether  the  act  in  question 
stood  in  the  way  of  tlie  proposed  re- 
duction of  the  5  per  cents  he  could  not 
positively  say :  but  he  would  contend  that 
there  was  such  a  reasonable  doubt  on  the 
subject  as  called  for  delay  and  considera- 
tion. Though  the  debt  existing  at  the 
time  of  the  act  of  1784  had  been  all  can- 
celled by  the  operation  of  the  sinking 
fund,  still  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
question,  whether  the  extinction  of  a 
portion  of  the  debt,  while  a  greater  debt 
i^as  contracted,  was  such  a  bonafdt  pay- 
ment as  the  legislature  contemplated. 
Their  lordships  were  to  consider  what  was 
the  fair  meaning  of  the  act,  and  not  what 
the  public  thought  of  it ;  and  if  they  en- 
tertained any  doubt,  they  should  not  pro- 
ceed till  that  doubt  was  satisfied,  llad 
the  public  burthens  been  reduced  by  the 
mortgage  of  the  land-tax ;  or  had  that  tax 
only  been  employed  to  purchase  stock, 
the  interest  of  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  paid  out  of  the  estates  which  re- 
deemed it?  If  the  public 'burthens  had 
not  beeo  reduced,  there  could  have  been 
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no  reduction  of  debt,  but  only  a  change 
of    creditors;     and    consequently    the 
25,000,000{  of  the  3  per  cents  had  not 
been  paid  off  in  such  a  manner  as  to  war- 
rant the  present  reduction  of  the  fives. 
But  it.  was  said,  that  the  act  in  ouestioo . 
was  passed  as  a  security  to  the  holders  of 
3  per  cents,  and  not  to  the  holders  of 
fives.  This,  in  his  opinion,  made  no  diffi^r- 
ence.    What  the  possessors  qS  one.kind 
of  stock  regarded  as  a  protection,  the. 
proprietors  of  another  took  as  a  notice ; 
and,  under  any  construction  which  could- 
be  put  on  the  act,  it  was  impossible  not* 
to  %te  ground  for  doubt  and  hesitation- 
whether  its  provisions  had  been  bonajide 
complied  with.    He  only  expressed  his 
doubts,  and  wished  to  satisfy  them ;    and 
though    those   doubts   were    somewhat^ 
diminished  by  the  very  positive  poanner 
of   the  learned   lord  on   the  woolsack,, 
still  they  were  not  entirely  removed.  .  I}e: 
had  no  interest  in  the  matter  beyond  that, 
of  one  who  desired  to  see  the  faith  of  par- 
liament observed,  and  fair  dealing  follow- 
ed between  the  government  and  the  pub- 
lic.   If  the  proposed  reduction  of  interest 
took  place  under    the   pressure  of  an 
urgent  necessity,  let  that  necessity  be 
frankly  stated :    if  the  House  presumed 
that  it  was  acting  in  conformity  with  law 
and  right,  let  that  righ|  be  clearly  ascer- 
tained, and  rigidly  fMifiJIed. — It  had  been 
said  that  there  were  precedents  for  re- 
quiring the  dissent  of  parties  Instead  of 
waiting  their  assent.     He  thought  that  it 
would  have  beeo  as  well  if,  instead  of 
following  those  precedents,  mii^tsters  had 
taken  as  their  model  the.  example  of  Mr. 
Pelbam.    The  bill  not  only  imposed  the 
condition  of  dissent  on  the  proprietors,  but 
enacted  that  those  who  so  dissented  should 
be  paid  off  in  the  numerical  order  of  their 
dissent.    Now  this  was  either  a  threat  or 
an  inducement — a  threat,  if  they  did  not 
accept  of  105/.  of  a  lower  kind  of  stock, 
that  they  would  be  paid  their  money  at  a 
disadvantage;    or  an  inducement,  that 
those  who  came  in  first  would  be  gainers 
in  first  being  paid.    In  either  case  it  wai 
a  partial  and  unjust  proceeding,  which  the 
ipinisters  of  a.  great  nation  ought  not  to 
have  proposed,,  and  which  it  became  the 
House  not  to  sanction.    The  noble  earl* 
had  said,  that  there  never  was  a  situation 
of  the  country  in  which  he  could  hold  out 
greater  hopes  of  a  peaceful  policy.  Nopfj 
nobody  admired   a   peaceful   policy  so- 
much  as  himself;  and  nobody  would  mote 
sincerely  support  the  noble  earl  in  main^ 
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taining  that  policy :  but.  when  he  remem- 
bered that  the  p'saceful  policy  professed 
by  Mr.  Pitt  id  1792»  resulted  m  one  of 
the  most  sanguinary  wars  that  had  ever 
desolated  Europe,  he  could  not  place 
much  reliance  on  the  prophecies  of  the 
noble  earl.  He  hoped,  if  war  happened, 
that  we  might  be  enabled  to  stand  aloof; 
but  when  he  considered  the  nature  of  a 
war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and 
the  state  of  Europe  as  lefl  by  the  late 
treaties,  he  could  not  but  dread  lest  a  war 
in  one  part  of  Europe  might  extend  over 
the  whole.  It  had  been  said,  that  in  a 
war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  we 
might  be  neutral :  hot,  would  not  the 
issue  of  an  amicable  adjustment,  or  of  a 
warlike  declaration,  raise  or  depress 
the  property  which  was  affected  by  this 
bill?  Why,  then,  not  wait  to  see  the 
result  ? 

The  Earl  of  Harr<yaoby  contended,  that 
the  2^th  of  the  late  king  did  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  present  measure.    The 
provisions  of  that  act  referred  only  to 
compulsory  payments  at  par.     It  was  im- 
possible   to    conceive    that  it  could    be 
mdant  that  25,000,000/.  were  to  be  paid 
off  above  the  new  debt  contracted,  with 
a  sinking  fund  of  1,000,000/.,  which  was 
the  amount  of  the  sinking  fund  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  the  act  referred  to. 
That  the  act  was  not  considered  as  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  the  present  measure, 
was     evident    from     the    disproportion 
between  the  interest  of  money  vested  in 
the  5  per  cents  and  that  vested  in  other 
kinds  of  stock.    The  5  per   cents   had 
never  risen  so  high  as  they  would  have 
done,  had  it  been  understood  that  thev 
were  protected  from  being  paid  off  till 
all  the  3  per  cent  stock  created  since  the 
24rth  of  the  king  was  redeemed.  He  could 
conceive  nothing  but  public  convenience 
without  any  individual  disadvantage  from 
the  system  adopted  of  taking  opinions  by 
dissent  instead  of  assent.    The  noble  earl 
had  argued,  as  if  government  were  taking 
advantage  of  the  fundholder,  by  requiring 
his  consent  to  a  measure  pending  a  nego- 
tiation which,  in  its  result,  would  affect 
the  term  of  the  agreement.    Now,  he 
could  see  no  hardship  in  this.    The  ne- 
gotiation between  the  two  powers  alluded 
to  had  been  going  on  for  a  year,  and  go- 
vemment  could  not  with  propriety  delay 
a  great  6nancial  measure  till  the^  result 
was  known*    If  government  were  in  pos- 
session of  information  that  a  war  was  cer- 
taiD;  there  would  be  some  ground  for 


complaint.  But  this  was  not  the  case ; 
and,  therefore,  there  was  no  ground  to 
delay  a  measure  that  would  relieve  the 
countrv,  when  that  delay  would  only  lead 
to  stock-jobbing  and  inordinate  specula- 
tion. 

Lord  Ellenhorough  observed,  that  as  at 
present  advised,  and  with  the  information 
now  before  the  House,  he  would  not 
scruple  to  say,  that,  uncoanected  as  the 
act  of  the  2'tth  of  the  late  king  was  with 
the  act  of  the  25th  of  Geo.  2nd,  the 
stocks  at  5  per  cent  interest  ^ere  not  re- 
deemable until  a  certain  portion  of  the 
debt  was  discharged  in  some  other  quarter. 
But,  there  ought  to  be-a  much  stronger 
reference  than  any  he  could  find  in  the 
recent  acts,  to  that  passed  in  the  24th  of 
Geo.  2nd,  to  connect  them  so  as  to  in- 
terweave them  in  that  close  degree,  that 
would  bind  all  the  provisions  of  the  one 
to  the  body  of  the  other.  It  was  true 
that  the  claims  set  up  by  dissentients  on 
this  occasion  resolved  themselves  into 
two ;  the  primary  objection  to  this  pro- 
ceeding was,  that  25,000,000/.  of  public 
debt  ought  to  have  been  antecedently  dis- 
charged ;  the  second,  to  the  intervening ' 
period  of  delay.  His  general  opinion 
was,  that  if  there  had  prevailed  a  universal 
nnderstandinff  grounded  on  the  letter  of 
the  Iaw>  with  respect  to  the  right  of 
notice,  there  was  no  satisfactory  reason 
why  the  individuals  interested,  should  be 
deprived  of  this  their  imngined  right. 
Upon  this  point  he  would  suggest  the 
propriety  of  calling  toeether  some  of  the 
learned  judges,  and  taking  their  opinion. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  observed, 
that  he  was  one  of  those  who,  as  regarded 
the  principle  of  this  measure,  could  feel 
nothing  but  a  disposition  to  acquiesce, 
but  who,  nevertheless),  could  not  help  en- 
tertaining doubts  with  respect  to  the  form 
and  mode  of  carrying  it  into  execution. 
His  principal  objection  was  certainly  of  a 
practical  nature,  and  was  founded  on  that 
provision  by  which  the  dissent  and  not 
the  assent  of  subscribers  was  demanded 
to  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  framed. 
He  apprehended  that  this  was  a  departure 
from  all  understood  principles  of  civil  jus- 
tice* It  was  the  obvious  effect  of  the 
proposed  arrangement  to  confer  an  ad- 
vantage on  the  parties  applying  in  the 
first  instance,  and  to  impose  a  penalty 
on  those  who  should  be  tardy.  Ho 
had  -  heard  no  good  reason  whatever 
against  delay ;  and  if,  from  any  unavowcd 
cauiei  dispatch  in  carrying  this  measure 
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was  an  object  with  govenimenty  it  wb$ 
the  more  incumbent  on  the  legislature  to 
resiit  8uch  an  attempt.  What  injury 
could  accrue  to  either  party»  by  poat- 
poning  the  measure  till  the  5th  July,  up 
to  which  period  the  present  rate  of  in* 
terest  was  to  be  continued } 
The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 


CalUcHon  tfthg  ibwutf. 
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Tuesdai/f  March  12. 

Vagbant  Laws.]      Mr.    Ckehoynd 
rose  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  consolidate  and  amend  all  the  acts  on 
the  subject  of  Vagrancy.    In  framing  the 
billy  if  he  were  permitted  to  introduce  it, 
he  would  take  for  a  ground*work  his  bill 
of  last  session.    When  he  informed  the 
House  that  during  the  last  800  yearsi 
49  acts  on  the  subject  of  vagrancy  had 
been  passed,  of  which  27  were  now  in  par* 
tial  operation,  he  thought  he  stated  a  suf* 
ficient  ground  for  his  motion.    More  than 
two  centuries  ago,  Edward  6th  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  the  superfluous  acts 
on  the  subject  of  vagrancy  should  be  s^bo* 
lishedi  and  that  those  which  contuned 
useful  regulations  should  be  combined  in 
one  statute.    If  such  a  measure  was  ne» 
cessary  at  that  period,  how  much  more 
necessary  was  it  now,  when  the  Statute- 
book  had  increased  more  than  twenty- 
fold  ?     The  hon.  gentleman  then  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  subordinate  objects  of 
bis  bill,  in  addition  to  tlie  principle  one ; 
namely,  the  consolidation  of  all  the  vari- 
ous acts  on  the  subject  of  vagrancy.    He 
divided  vagrants  into  three  classes:  1st, 
the  idle  and  disorderly ;  Snd,  the  vagrant ; 
and  3rd,  the  incorrigible  rogue.    Another 
object  of  the  bill  would  be  to  specify  the 
various  punishmentSi  and  to  aaapt  them 
to  the  present  state  of  society.    One  of 
the  best  magistrates  of  the  present  davi 
Mr.  Colquhouut  had  observed,  that  m 
legislating  on  an  offence  in  a  free  country, 
it  was  necessary  to  consult  the  feelings  of 
the  people ;    because,  if   a  magistrate 
thought  the  punishment  provided  for  an 
offence  too  severe,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  inflict  it.    He  would,  therefore,  in 
the  measure  which  he  intended  to  pro* 
pose,  take  care  that  the  punishment  should 
not  be  disproportionate  to  the  oflfence. 
The  regulation  and  amendment  of  the 
present  system  of  passing  va^raoU  woidd 
form  another  object  of  th^.  bdl.    He  had 
been  told  by  some  magistrates,  tHftt  the 
system  of  passing  vagrants  miglit  be^  id* 


together  abolished.  He  bad  doubts  apoo 
that  point ;  but  it  was  a  subject  for  th^ 
consideration  of  a  committee.  If  a  com* 
mittee  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  sys^ 
tern  could  not  be  altogether  abolished^ 
still  means  might  be  devised  for  prevent- 
ing the  abuses  to  which  it  was  liable.  Ha 
had  that  dav  received  a  letter  from  a  ma- 

Sistrate  in  Wiltshire,  who  informed  him, 
lat  the  expense  incurred  by  that  and  an 
adjoining  county  for  only  one  year  ii| 
passing  vagrants  amounted  to  2,587'.  It 
was  highly  necessary  that  some  regulation 
shoum  be  adopted  with  respect  to  the 
diffierent  lodging-houses  for  va^nta; 
which  were,  in  general,  nursenes  foe 
crime  of  every  description.  He  was  at  pre- 
sent of  opii^ioo,  that  such  houses  should  be 
licensed  like  public  houses  by  magtstratea 
who  should  bind  the  owners  in  recogni- 
zances for  their  good  behaviour.  Th^ 
hon.  gentleman  then  moved,  <^  That  leave 
be  ^iven  to  bring  in  a  bill,  for  consolidat- 
ing into  one  act,  and  amending  the  lawa 
relating  to  Rogues,  Vagabonds,  Vagrants, 
and  other  idle  and  disorderly  Persons.''— 
Leave  was  giv^.    After  which^  the  boo. 

gentleman  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  % 
ill  «  to  facilitate  Summary  Proceedinga 
before  Justices  of  the  Peace." 

Mr.  M.  An  Taylor  said,  |hat  the  publicy 
whatever  might  be  the  residt,  were  highly 
indebted  to  the  hon.  member  for  the  au 
tention  which  he  had  bestowed  on  thia 
subject. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


Collection  of  the  Revehue.^  *  Co* 
lonel  Daxdes  rose,  in  pursuance  of  notice, 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  « 
question  which,  whether  it  was  considered 
in  a  constitutional  or  in  a  financial  point 
of  view,  was  well-deserving  of  that  atten- 
tion.   In  the  first  place,  he  could  assuTQ 
the  House,  that  although  on  the.  ordera 
his  notice  stood  for  a  motion  on  **  tbQ 
Collection  of  the  Revenue,"  he  had  not 
sufficient  presumption  to  think  of  entering 
at  present  upon  the  whole  of  that  exten- 
sive subject.     His  object  was  rather  to 
open  the  way  to  a  future  disctission  upop 
it ;  by  impressing  upon  the  House  the  ne? 
cessitv  of  assuming,  on  so. important  n 
branch  of  the  public  expenditure,   the 
same  salutary  control  which  they  exer- 
cised with  respect  to  otherst    This  would 
appear  the  more  indispensible,  when  it 
was  considered  that  the  charges  of  c(ri^ 
I^cting  the  public  revenue  an^qimted  to 
no  le9s  i^  sum  than  ifiOOflOOtli  a  sm 
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iiMrly  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  the 
ioterest  of  the  national  debt,  at  the  com- 
meDoement  of  the  late  reign.    This  sum 
was  altogether  at  the  disj^osal  of  those  by 
whom    the    revenue    was   administered. 
They  had  the  sole  control  over  it.    It  re« 
mained  in  their  hands  f  n  transUu^    No  ac- 
count was  rendered  to  parliament  of  the 
details  of  its  expenditure.     Parliameot 
came  to  no  vote  on  the  subject.    When 
these  things  were  considered,  he  thought 
that,  bound  as  parliament  were  to  retrench 
and  pare  down  every  part  oi  the  public 
expenditure  which  might  be  deemed  in 
any  way  superfluous,  they  wece  bound  to 
exercise  on  that  branch  of  the  expendi-* 
tore  to  which  he  was  adverting  the  same 
salutary  control  as  they  exercised   over 
branches  of  less  importance.      It  could 
hardly  be  necessary  for  him  to  state  what 
was  a  fact  of  perfect  notoriety,  and  which 
he  did  not  mention  as  at  all  a  matter  per- 
sonal to  the  present  administration,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  as  one  common  to  all  ad* 
ministrations,  that  this  branch  of  the  pub* 
lie  expenditure  was  one  great  source  of 
the  patronage  enjoyed  by  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown,  and  of  the  power  and  influence 
which  they  possessed  over  the  votes  of 
that  House.      Surely  that  was  an  addi-« 
tional  reason  for  assenting  to  his  motion. 
But»  perhaps,  it  might  better  enable  the 
House  to  enter  into  his  views,  and  might 
give  him  greater  facility  in  rendering  those 
views  intelligible,  were  he  now  to  read  the 
last  three  resolutions  which  be  intended 
to  propose  for  their  adoption*  After  stal- 
ing in  his  first  resolution  the  amount  of  the 
existing  charge  for.  the  ooUection  of  the 
revenu(ift  the  next  resolution  was  as  Ibl- 
lowa^— 

^  That  the  onder«mentioned  branches 
of  the  revenue  were  collected,  i»  the  yeara 
1812  and  1820^  at  the  following  rates  :-- 


CUSTOMS. 
OraM  FrodoM.       Rate  per  CmL  181& 

1812* •£.10,023,870  -•£.?  17    7  ••  £.    s.  d. 
1820  •  •  12,266,214  •  •    8  19    0  •  •  1     1     5 

EXCISE. 

1812  ••  19,476,849  ••    3  17    4  •• 

1820  ••  29,342,898  ••    3  18     1  ••  0    0    9 

STAMPS. 

1812  ••    5,428,811   -^   2  16    7  •« 

1820  *•    ^,364^461  -^*    2  19    7  ••  0    0    0 

LAND  AND  ASSESSED  TAXES. 

1812  ••     7,444,782  ••    3  W    2  •• 

1620  •'T    7,849,768  ••    4    2    7  ••  0    8    5 

•  POtr-OFVICE. 

1812  ••  1,^820,761  ••  22  10  11  •• 

1620  •  •  1,804,631  •  •  25  3  2  •  •  2  12  3 


OFB  SKILLII70  0|f  T^  POUVB  PEHSIOKS      . 

AND  SALARIES. 

1812. ••.  19,313  .-  1  12  8  •• 
1820....  18,346  ••  2  12  4-.  o'l9  8 

SIXPENCE  ON  DITTO. 

1812  ..I.  17,081  ..  1  15  4  •- 

1820  ••••   8,684  ••  2  16  4-*  1  1  Q 

HACKNET  COACHES. 

1812....     27,869.-  12     1  11  .. 

1820  •*••     26,374..  15  12    7-.     3  10    fe 

HAWKERS  AND  PEDLARS. 

1812  ••••     23,141..  12  18     4.. 

1820*. *•     29,360..  17  15    7*.     4  17    3 

Now,  he  begged  the  House  to*  observe^ 
that  the  statements  were  taken'  from  tb€ 
finance  accounts  annually  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House.  If  there  was  any  error  in 
them,  it  was  to  be  ascribed  to  those  flnan^ 
cial  accounts.  If  he  had  not  gone  back 
to  the  year  1812,  be  might  have  been  met 
with  the  objection  that  he  had  taken  a 
period  of  unfair  comparison ;  as  that  was 
the  year  when  the  depreciation  of  our 
currency  was  at  its  height,  and  when  the 
new  system  of  paying  several  branches  of 
the  revenue  had  just  been  established^ 
His  next  resolution  was  as  follows : — 

**  That,  on  comparing  the  rate  at  which 
the  several  branches  of  the  revenue  above« 
mentioned  were  collected,  in  the  years 
1812  and  1820,  it  apjiears,  that  althouch 
they  have  greatly  increased,  yet  the 
charge  of  collection  was  greater  in  1820 
than  in  1812. 

**  That  although  it  is  the  duty  of  this 
House,  as  the  representatives  of  the  peo« 

Ele»  to  superintend  and  control  every 
rand  of  tne  public  expenditure,  yet  it 
appears  that  the  large  sums  which  have 
been  annually  expended  to  defray  the  ex« 
pences  of  coUectmg  and  managing  the  re- 
venue,  have  been  disbursed  without  any 
account  being  given  of  the  manner  in 
wUeh  they  have  been  applied. 

«  That*  to  enable  this  House  to  exer- 
cise a  proper  control  over  the  public  ex* 
penditure,  it  is  fit  that  estimates  of  the 
probable  chargea  of  collecting  and  ma- 
naging the  revenue,  be  annually  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  parliament,  and  a 
vote  taken  thereupon." 

He  did  not  ask  the  House  to  go  with 
him  into,  any  abstruse  or  difficult  calcula* 
tiona.  He  nad  no  intentioQ  of  propoaing 
any  immediate  change  in  the  fiscal  regu* 
lataoos  of  the  country*  That  would  bai  a 
subject  for  future  consideration.  Bat 
what  he  wished  at  present  to  pneBS  on  fhe 
consideration  of  die  House  was,  the  ex* 
pediency  of  assuming  the  same  salutary 
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control  over  this  bnusch  of  the  public  ex- 
penditure,  as  they  had  assumed  over  other 
and  less  important  branches ;  b^  having 
an  estimate  presented  of  the  details  of  that 
expenditure*    There  were  only  two  objec- 
tioos  which,  in  his«pinion»  could  possibly 
be  urged  against  this  proposition.    In  the 
first  place^  it  mtght  be  said  that  there 
woulube  great  difficulty  in  making  out  an 
exact  estimate  of  the  charge  of  collecting 
certain  branches  of  the  revenue.     In  the 
customs  vid  excise,  for  instance,  it  might 
be  said  that  m  sudden  increase  of  trade 
miffht  render  necessary  the  expenditure 
of  larger  sums  in  the  collection  of  those 
branchea  of  the  revenue,  than  could  have 
been  anticipated  on  the  formation  of  the 
estimates.    That  was  an  objection  easily 
obviated.    It  must  be  in  the  recollection 
of  the  House,  that  all  these  sums  went 
through  the  hands  of  the  collectors,  who 
were  under  the  direction  of  the  Treasury. 
Wh^  not  give  the  Treasury  the  power  of 
issuing,  on  such  an  occasion  as  that  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  a  sum  for  the  ex- 
pense  of  collection,   beyond   what  was 
stated  in  the  estimate,  under  the  obliga- 
tion of  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the 
expenditure  of  that  sum  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  parliament  ?    The  other  objection 
was,  that  he  mi^ht,  perhaps,  be  told,  that 
after  the  proposition  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  excheouer  last  night,  his  plan  came 
too  late ;  for  that  all  had  been  done  that 
could  be  done.    If  this  objection  were 
really  made,  it  would  be  much  in  favour 
of  his  motion;  for  it  would  show,   that 
whenever  the  attention  of  parliament  was 
directed  to  any  particular  branch  of  the 
public  expenditure,   although  thev  had 
been  told  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times 
by  government,  that  that  branch  would 
not  admit  of  the  slightest  farther  reduc* 
tion,  and  that  any  effort  at  additional  re- 
duction would  throw  the  whole  business 
of  the  country  into  irretrievable  confusion, 
yet  ir  was  not  found  to  be  very  difficult  to 
discover  means  by  which  a  farther  reduc- 
tion could  be  effected  without  any  injury 
to  the  public  service  whatever.    He  would 
therefore  shortly  stale  a  few  of  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  collection 
of  one  great  branch  of  the  revenue,  the 
Customs,  which  would  exhibit  such  a  lavish 
WMte  of  the  public  money,  as  must,  in  his 
opinioo,  convince  the  House  of  theneces- 
aity  of  interference.     The  House  would 
find  it  stated  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  finance  in  1797,  that  the  in- 
creased expense  of  collecting  the  British 
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customs  at  that  period,  as  compared  with 
1782,  was  15,70(M. ;  but  that  during  the 
same  period,  the  revenue  had  increased 
from  S,900,00(tf.  to  6,4O0,000;.    Thus  it 
appeared  that  the  increased  revenue  of 
1797,  as  compared  with  1782,  was  colfect- 
ed  at  15<.  per  cent.    Now,  what  was  the 
case  in  1812  ?    In  1788,  the  total  nett  in- 
come of  all  the  British  customs  establish- 
ment (including  fees  of  all  descriptions, 
and  not  merely  salaries),  was  875,000/. ; 
of  which  sum  25,000i.  went  to  the  pay- 
ment of  sinecures ;  so  that  850,000^.  was 
the  charge  for  those  who  performed  the 
duties  of  the  establishment.    The  revenue 
of  the  customs  was  at  that  time  ^^GOjOOQl. 
In  the  year  1820,   the  amount  of  the 
salaries    (including    the    superannuation 
fund,  the  long  room,  and  other  fees), 
was    980,000/.,    and    the    revenue   was 
12,200,000/. ;  being  a  charge  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  increased  revenue  of  8/1 4f. 
per  cent.    In  1797,  therefore,  the  clmrge 
ror  the  collection  of  the  increased  revenue 
was  only  \5s,  per  cent;  while  in  1820,  it 
amounted  to  8/.  4<.  per  cent.    Did  not 
this  show  the  imperative  necessity  that 
parliament  should  attend  to  the  correction 
of  these  abuses  ?     Did  not  Uiis  show  that 
the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  public  money 
was  a  hydra  which  constantly  required  the 
pruning  knife  ?      If  once  the  attention  of 
parliament  were  allowed   to  slumbmr  on 
this  subject,  up  started  some  fresh  abuse. 
It  was  the  business  of  the  Treasury  to 
watch  the  proceedings   of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  customs;  but  **  quis  custo- 
diet  ipsos  custodes  ?''    By  a  paner  which 
had  been  laid  on  the  table,  he  round  that 
the  nine  commissioners  of  the  customs, 
between  1784  and  181 S,  had  shared  no 
less  than  80,000/.  among  them,  in  the 
shape  of  gratuities,  exclusive  of  salaries, 
&c    In  his  opinion  there  was  something 
in  their  proceedings  which  almost  amount- 
ed to  fraud.    In  1786,  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  public  ac- 
counts stated  in  their  15th  report,  that  the 
income  of  the  commissioners  of  the  cus- 
toms was  nominally    1,200/. ;  but  that 
when  the  peculiar  taxes  which  they  had 
to  pay  were  deducted,  the  nett  income 
was  9tJ5L    That  sum  parliament  thought 
enough.  •  But  the  fact  was,  tliat  at  that 
very  moment  the  amount  of  those  taxes 
wasactually  returned  to  the  commissionersy 
in  consequence  of  an  order  from  the  Trea- 
sury.   Some  of  those  gentlemen  had  re- 
ceived   enormous  sums   independent  of 
their  salaries.    In  ]  802;  a  Mr.  Bruin,  one 
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of  the  cmnmissioners,  received  7M»  be- 
yond his  salary.  In  1803,  be  received 
3,25(V.  beyond  his  salary ;  in  1804, 1,0?3/.; 
in  the  next  year,  746/. ;  in  the  next  year, 
750/.;  in  the  next  year,  680/.,  and  in  180B, 
2,392/.  And  all  that  time  a  Mr.  Roe  re- 
ceived 1,000/.  a  year  for  doing  Mr.  Bruin's 
duty.  Would  the  House  allow  such 
enormous  sums  to  be  thus  misapplied 
witliout  investigation  ?  If  so,  they  had 
better  cease  to  consider  themselves  the 
guardians  of  the  public  purse.  Another 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Dean,  a  com- 
missioner of  the  customs,  received  for 
many  years  a  salary  of  1,500/.  as  a  com- 
missioner of  another  public  board.  Unless 
he  was  much  overpaid  for  that  latter  situa- 
tion, he  could  not  have  had  much  duty  to 
perform  as  a  commissioner  of  the  customs. 
With  respect  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
customs  generally,  he  was  persuaded  that 
their  number  might  be  reduced  from  nine 
to  six,  without  any  impediment  to  the 

Eublic^service.  Such  a  reduction  would 
e  much  more  humane,  as  well  as  more 
expedient,  than  the  reduction  of  a  number 
of  unfortunate  tide-waiters,  and  other 
inferior  officers,  whose  salaries  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  half-a*crown  a-day. 
He  did  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  these  latter  was  not  a  proper  mea- 
sure; but  why  not  reduce  some  of  the 
higher  officers  i 

He  would  now  say  a  word  or  two  to  the 
lords  of  the  Treasury.  In  the  report  of 
one  of  the  commissions  on  the  subject, 
there  was  notice  taken  of  a  Treasury 
minute  addressed  to  the  commissioners  of 
the  customs,  in  which  the  lords  of  the 
Treasury  express  their  opinion,  that  the 
Board  of  customs  would  fail  in  their  duty, 
if  they  appointed  any  inditidual  to  a  situ- 
ation in  the  customs,  unless  they  were 
fuU^  satisfied  of  his  ability  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  the  situation.  But  those  verj 
lords  of  the  Treasury  who  had  issued  this 
recommendation  failed  to  observe  it  them- 
selves; for  it  appeared  that  out  of  the 
nine  commissioners  of  the  customs,  seven 
had  been  appointed  from  other  civil  de- 
partments, wholly  unconnected  with  the 
customs.  With  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Richmond  and  Mr.  Williams,  would  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  say,  that 
any  of  the  commissioners  of  the  customs 
wore  ooalified  to  discharge  their  duties 
when  tney  were  appointed?  One  of  them 
had  been  a  police  magistrate.  Was  that 
a  proper  apprenticeship  for  a  commissioner 
m  the  customs  ?  Within  a  few  months  an 


officer  of  the  army,  who  had  had  a  seat  in 
that  House,  who  was  connected  with  a. 
noble  lord  opposite,  and  who  had  warmly 
supported  administration,  was  appointed 
a  commissioner  of  the  customs.  No 
doubt  the  individual  to  whom  he  alluded, 
was  a  very  gallant  officer;  but  it  was 
utterly  impossible  that  be  could  be  quali- 
fied for  a  commissioner  of  the  customs.: 
To  make  room  too,  for  that  gallant  officer,  ■ 
a  brother  of  his,  who  from  long  habit 
must  have  become  competent  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  a  commissioner,  however 
unqualified  at  his  original  appointment, 
was  removed  from  the  Board.  If  the 
lords  of  the  Treasurv  conducted  them- 
selves in  this  way — if  their  practice  dif« 
fered  so  materially  from  their  precept— it 
afforded  abundant  proof  that  the  whole  of 
the  system,  ought  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  parliament.  This  fact  was,  in- 
deed, rendered  evident  by  the  commis- 
sions of  inquiry  which  it  had  beenibuDd 
necessary  so  frequently  to  appoint.  In 
1784,  1797,  1810,  and  1817,  commissions 
were  sitting,  investigating  different  parts 
of  this  subject.  What  could  be  the  ne- 
cessity of  so  many  commissions  to  pare 
down  the  existing  abuses,  unless  those- 
abuses,  from  not  being  under  parliamen** 
tary  control,  were  much  more  extensive 
than  in  the  other  great  branches  of  the : 
national  expenditure.  It  was  impossible 
to  doubt  that  there  were  many  charges  in 
the  collection  of  the  revenue  which  would 
not  exist,  if  estimates  were  regularly  laid 
on^  the  table  of  the  House.  The  number 
of  commissioners  of  the  customs  might, 
he  was  well  assured,  be  as  advantageously 
reduced  in  Scotland  as  in  England;  in 
the  former  country  three  commissioners, 
and  in  the  latter  six,  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  two 
boards. 

He  came  now  to  the  consideration  of 
the  superannuation  fund.  On  referring 
to  the  report  of  one  of  the  commissions 
on  this  subject,  it  appeared,  that  it  was 
one  which  had  called  for  severe  animad- 
version. Under  the  operation  of  the  50 
of  Geo.  8rd.  a  117,  by  which  the  prac- 
tice of  creating  a  superannuation  fund,  bv 
the  reduction  of  salaries  was  changed;  ft 
appeared,  that  in  1817,  the  sum  expended 
in  superannuation  allowances,  was  67,385/. ; 
and  that  in  1818,  it  wasTl,095/.  Now, 
the  whole  amount  of  the  superannnation 
fund,  previous  to  the  50  of  Greo.  Srd. 
when  it  was  created  by  the  reduction  of 
the  salaries,  was  10,000/. !    That  act  had 
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been  abiued  by  the  groMcit  tytleni  of 
jobbiop.  Af  ihe  covuniwionert  bed  taidy 
ibe  pnDcipk  of  tbe  act  was,  tbat  tbere 
aboiud  be  no  recommendatioD  for  retired 
aUowancea,  onleta  tbe  parties  were  enti- 
tled by  tbeir  «ge,  infirmities  and  long  ser- 
vices, and  coeld  produce  certificates  to 
tbat  effect.  Wbat  was  tbe  case  at  pre- 
sent ?  Tbat  sone  of  tbe  officers  bad  been 
sttperannnated  after  fifteen,  some  after 
ten,  some  after  five,  and  some  even  after 
tbree  yenn*  service.  In  tbe  great  majo- 
rity of  cases,  tbe  moment  an  officer  had 
served  twenty  years,  then,  without  any 
regard  to  whether  or  not  be  was  capable 
of  further  dutv,  he  was  immediately  super* 
annuated.  And  yet  tbe  act  expressly 
declared,  tbat  tbe  superannuation  shookl 
itot  be  granted  unless  the 


disabled  by  age  or  infirmity  from  further 
service.  The  oonsequence  of  all  this  pro- 
fusion was,  that  since  the  year  1816,  there 
had   been   no   fewer   tKan   9,700   new 

S^pointmeots  in  the  customs   alone  in 
rent  Britain  I 

.  He  should  next  advert  to  the  preventive 
service;  or,  as  it  miffht  more  properly  be 
called,  the  coast  blonade,  for  preventing 
smuggling.  He  found  by  the  returns, 
thai  this  service  alone  cost  the  country,  in 
tbe  last  year,  611,CX)0(.  But  notwidi- 
standing  this,  smuggling  was  still  carried 
on  to  an  alarming  extent;  in  fact,  it  was 
known  that  ladies  of  Ingb  rank  were  in  the 
habit  of  sasuggling  to  a  great  extent.  But 
tbere  was  another  fight  in  which  this 
question  might  be  viewed.  Suppose  the 
capture  of  500  tubs,  making  8000  gallons 
of  foreign  spirits—that  cargo  could  be 
purchased  abroad,  and  imported  here  at 
an  expence  of  little  more  tlian  2S0L  By 
the  existing  regulations,  there  would 
remain  (after  the  payment  of  the  king's 
share,  and  other  expences)  a  sum  of 
1,200/.  to  be  divided  Ifetween  the  officer 
and  the  informer  upon  tins  capture.  Of 
this  sum,  two-thirds  went  to  the  officer, 
and  one^third  to  the  informer.  So  that 
an  informer,  even  informing  upon  himself, 
would  receive  a  sum  of  4ML  for  that 
cargo,  which  originally  cost-  him  no  more 
than  250  or  Q60L  Thm  gallant  officer 
bare  read  an  extract  of  a  letter  firom  a 
magistrate  at  Brighton,  in  which  it  was 
atated,  that  a  persen^  who  bad  given  infer* 
matton  of  a  smi^Ung  transaction,  had, 
when  put  upon  oath,  denied  any  know- 
ledge of  the-  business,'  and  when  more 
closely  examined,  he  admitted  that  bet 
waii>revented  by  fear  from  substantiating 
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hia  statements.  He  should  recommend^ 
as  the  best  mode  of  preventing  smuggling, 
a  reduction  of  the  importation  duty  on 
foreign  spirits,  from  19<.  to  12«.  This 
would  have  the  effi^ct  of  putting  an  end  to 
smugllng,  as  it  would  render  it  an  on* 
profitable  business.  By  this  means  ibey 
would  add  to  the  revenue  on  tbe  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  they  would  be 
enabled  to  make  a  considerabfe  rednctiaa 
in  the  expence  incurred  by  the  coaat 
blockade.  By  tbe  increase  of  tbe  dwty 
on  spirits  sinoe  1810^  from  \Si.  to  IQir., 
there  had  been  a  reduction  of  revenue 
firom  3,000,000/.  to  199/)OOL,  being,  in 
fact,  no  more  than  one  tenth  of  tbe  for- 
mer duty.  Alluding  to  the  nitoous  ex* 
pence  which  attended  exchequer  prosecu- 
tions, he  mentioned  the  fact  of  a  man  who 
waa  accused,  and  who,  though  conscious 
of  hts  innocence,  oflered  15UL  as  a  com- 
promise,  rather  than  incur  tbe  expence  of 
a  law  suit.  The  ofibr  was  refused,  tbe 
cause  went  to  trial,  and  the  man  was  ac- 
quitted* The  hon«  asember  concluded 
by  moving  his  first  resolution  :— 

««  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that 
the  sum  of  4,102,245/.  17^.  1  111.  was  ap- 
plied in  the  year  ending  5tb  of  Janoaiy, 
1821,  under  the  head  of  charges  of 
management,  to  defray  the  expences  of 
collecting  and  managing  the  sum  of 
62,882,156/.,  the  gross  ordinary  revenue 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  being  at  the  rate 
of6/«10r.  percent^** 

Mr.  Lushingkm  said,  that  the  gallant 
officer  had  made  numerous  mistakes  in  bis 
view  of  the  public  accounts,  not  only  in 
the  items,  but  in  the  mode  and  manner  of 
their  application.  He  had  made  a  mis« 
take  of  8,262,000/.  in  speakii^  of  the 
customs,  and  5,235,000/.  in  the  excise. 
How  could  the  House,  shot  this,  depend 
upon  what  the  gallans  officer  had  ad- 
vanced? He  did  not  impute  wilfnl  error 
to  the  gallant  officer,  but  be  was  sure  he 
should  convince  him  that  he  had  grossly 
deceived  himself.  The  gallant  officer  had 
alluded  to  tbe  charges  of  collecting  tbe 
revenue  in  1812  and  1820.    He  was  sor- 

Erised  at  the  conclusions  to  which  the 
on.  member  had  come.  The  mistake  of 
die  gallant  officer  arose  from  this.  He 
had  compared  the  permanent  duty  of  1612 
with  the  permanent  and  temporaiy  duties 
of  1820,  omitting  to  take  into  considera- 
tion tbe  temporary  duties  of  1812.  Tbe 
conclusion  to  which  the  gallant  officer 
had  come  was,  that  the  charge  of  collect* 
mg.the  revenue  had  become  enormous  ie 
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1890»  ^rbereai  it  had  only  increased  one 
twelfth  of  a  pound  per  cent,  since  1812. 
The  charge  being  in  1812, 5/.  95.  Scf.,  and 
in  1820,  5/.  11#.  4fl?.    It  had  been  stated 
on  a  former  occasion,  that  no  steps  had 
been  taken  to  prevent  smuggling,  but  he 
held  in  his  hand  a  document  which  show- 
ed, that  on  the  articles  of  tea,  spirits,  and 
every  thing  but  tobacco  and  snuff,  there 
waa  an  increase  of  revenue.    This  was  the 
most  satisfactory  proof  which  could  be 
given  of  the  vigilance  of  the  officers  em- 
ployed in  the  preventive  service.    In  the 
article  of  stamps  the  hon.  member  was 
also    in   error.     Adverting  to  the  law 
charges  of  the  exchequer,  he  could  assure 
the  House  that  the  emoluments  of  the 
solicitor  of  the  excise  amounted  not  to 
40,000/.,  or  30,000/.,  or  20,000/.  a-year. 
The  sura  received  in  one  year  by  the  soli- 
citor of  the  excise  was  9,000/.f  and  this 
was  to  be  divided  between  two  persons, 
making  4,500/.  for  each.    Considering  the 
important  duties  which  that  solicitor  had 
to  perform,  this  could  not  be  considered 
too  large  a  remuneration.    With  respect 
to  the  charge  of  610,000/.  for  the  coast 
blockade,  there  again  the  gallant  officer 
had  mis-stated  the  amount.     The  total 
expence  of  this  service,  including  every 
thing,  was  520,000/.;  and  in  adverting  to 
the  retrenchments  which  gentlemen  seem- 
ed to  think  it  was  very  possible  to  effect 
under  this  head,  the  real  question  was, 
not  so  much  the  charge  of  this  extensive 
service,  as  whether  or  no  it  was  necessary 
to  be  kept  up  I    When  the  immense  inte- 
rests which  were  to  be  protected  were 
duly  considered,  be  had  no  doubt  (hat  the 
House  would  be  of  opinion,  that  its  neces- 
sity was  indisputable.     With  respect  to 
the  resolutions,  io  the  first  he  would  make 
no  objection.    The  second  he  would  ob- 
ject to,  because  it  was  full  of  errors.    The 
third  resolution  should  have  stated,  <<  that 
the  charge  for  collecting  the  revenue  was 
very  little  increased,'*  instead  of  '<  greaUy 
increased,"  as  it  at  present  stood ;  for  the 
fact  was,  that  in  the  period  of  years  men- 
tioned by  the  hon.  gent.,  the  charge  of 
collection  had  varied  on  an  average,  only 
1|  per  cent.      In  the  aggregate  of  the 
various  amounts,  stated  by  the  gallant 
officer  in  these  resolutions,  he  had  com- 
mitted an  error  of  8,000,000/.    To  the 
next  resolution  he  also  found  it  impossible 
to  agree.      It  had  been  his  (Mr.  L's.) 
■duty  to  lay  before  the  House  yearly,  9 
lar^  volumes,  containing  all  those  returns 
which  the  gallant  officer  complained  were 
VOL.  VI. 


not  regularly  made.  If  the  gallant  officer 
would  take  tlie  trouble  of  referring  to  the 
last  set  of  nine  volumes,  he  would  find 
at  the  end  of  them,  an  account  of  the 
increase  and  decrease  upon  all  the  sala- 
ries and  allowances  to  which  he  had  aU 
luded.  The  last  resolution  was  to  the 
effect,  that  there  ought  to  be  submitted  to 

garliament,  annually,  estimates  of  the  pro- 
able  yearly  expenses  for  the  manage- 
ment and  collection  of  the  revenue.  He 
should  be  glad  to  be  informed  how  it 
would  be  possible  to  do  this  ?  These  es- 
timates must  depend,  the  one  upon  the 
state  of  commerce^  and  tlie  other  upon 
the  seasons  and  productions  of  the  cur- 
rent year.  He  thought  he  had  said 
enough  to  satisfy  the  House,  that  the 
gallant  officer  had  taken  a  most  imperfect 
view  of  the  case  that  he  had  endeavoured 
to  bring  before  them,  and  he  should,  there- 
fore, conclude  with  moving  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  Hume  thought,  that  the  grounds  of 
objection  stated  by  the  hon.  secretary,  to 
the  motion  of  his  gallant  friend  would 
apply  with  equal  force  to  everr  motion 
where  returns  might  be  called  for.  No- 
thing was  more  necessary  than  to  have 
returns  made  to  that  House.  If  returns 
were  regularly  made,  the  enormous  in- 
crease under  the  various  heads  of  public 
expenditure  would  not  have  taken  place* 
To  illustrate  that  assertion,  be  would 
state  that  in  1805  the  amount  or  collect- 
ing the  revenue  for  Scotland  was  17,000/*; 
it  was  now  89,000/.  In  1807,  the  nctt 
amount  of  the  customs  was  10,550,000/.  • 
the  expense  of  collecting  it  655,000/.  In 
1821,  the  nett  receipt  was  9,337,000/.  The 
expense  of  collecting  it  amounted  to 
1,097,000/.,  being  an  increase  of  400,000/. 
on  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  The 
increase  since  1798  in  various  depart- 
ments was  equally  striking.  In  the  board 
of  taxes  the  first  commissioner,  in  1793, 
had  a  salary  of  600/.,  in  1821,  he  had 
1,600/. ;  in  1793  the  second  commissioner 
had  500/.,  in  1821,  1,000/.;  the  third 
commissioner  500/.,  io  1821,  1000/.  Such 
an  enormous  increase  of  salaries  might 
well  account  for  the  present  h6avy  amount 
of  charges*  It  was  little  better  than  a 
mockery,  on  the  part  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  to  think  of  bringing  back 
the  salaries  in  public  departments  to  the 
standard  of  1792  by  a  reduction  of  JO  per 
cent  on  the  excessive  salaries  of  some, 
and  of  five  per  cent  on  others.  In  the 
customs,  the  first  commissioner  had 
3  Y 
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%OM.j  double  id$  former  allowaooe ;  the 
ideputy  cbeirman,  who  had  500/.  a  year, 
had  DOW  1,000/.;  the  tecretaries,  who  had 
eSOL  had  now  1,700/.  The  first  chief 
clerk,  who  hid  formerly  500/.,  had  now 
1,000/.,  and  the  increase  of  other  OiBcen 
was  in  the  same  proportion.  In  the  ex- 
cise there  were  nine  commissioners.  The 
-first  commissioner  had  2,500/.  a-year— 
the  juni(/r  commissioners  1,500/.  each. 
In  Scotland  there  were  fife  commission- 
ers. The  senior,  Mr.  Earl,  a  gentleman 
of  great  merit,  who  had  done  much  to 
^promote  reform  in  the  department  under 
Ills  control  Had  1,500/.  a-year.  The  four 
junior  commissioners  had  1,000/.  a-year 
each.  Now  he  was  credibly  informed, 
that  two  commissioners  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  do  the  business  for  which  the 
five  commissioners  were  so  higlily  paid. 
The  expense  of  the  custom-house  depart- 
ment for  Leith,  amounted  to  12,000/.  a 
year,  and  for  Glasgow  and  Greenock 
12,000/.  In  each  of  these  phices,  officers 
who  were  totally  unnecessary,  were  re- 
tained at  large  salaries.  It  was  these 
large  offices  which  be  would  wish  to  see 
abolished.  He  would  rather  see  the  re- 
duction of  two  great  officers,  than  to  see 
one  or  two  dozen  of  junior  clerks  turned 
out  of  office,  and  deprived  of  the  means 
of  sub&istence.      With    respect   to    the 

3nestion  of  superannuation,  there  was  no 
oubt  whatever  that,  in  many  instances, 
the  amount  of  pensions  to  persons  super- 
annuated was  greater  than  in  all  fairness 
they  ought  to  have  been.  In  the  colo* 
nies,  men  who  had  served  five,  and  some 
not  more  than  three  years,  #ith  salaries  of 
from  3  to  4,000/.  a  year,  retired  on  pen- 
sions for  life  of  1,500/.  a  year.  He  would 
instance  the  case  of  one  individual,  who 
held  a  place  of  2,000  .a  year  at  St.  Lucie, 
and  who  had  retired,  ^fter  a  few  years 
service,  on  a  pension  of  500/.  a  year; 
He  found  also  the  name  of  A.  Murray, 
collector  of  Nassau,  who  had  a  salary  <^ 
1,886/.  and  who  retired  in  1820  on  a  su- 
perannuation of  700/.  a  year.  There 
was  also  the  name  of  a  Mr.  Walsh,  who 
was  the  comptroller  of  entries,  at  1,000/. 
a-year,  and  who,  after  six  years  service 
hact  retired  with  600/.  a-year.  This  was 
a  home  case,  to  shew  that  the  system  of 
extravagance  was  not  confined  to  the  co- 
lonies. There  was  a  Mr.  P.  Lyne,  who 
had  been  collector  at  Sandy  Point  in  St. 
Kitt's:  he  had  500/.  a-year  granted  on 
the  2! St  March  1821,  which  shewed  that 
the  system  of  economy  was  of  rery  re- 
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cent  adoption.  A  Mr.  Sansdm  who  had 
a  salary  of  500/.  a-year  Ibr  fifteen  yean, 
retired  on  3S0L  a*year.  Mow,  whether 
he  took  what  the  noble  lord  called  a  high 
tone,  or  a  low  tone,  these  fttcts  must  tell 
with  the  country.  He  could  not  qailego 
with  his  ffallant  friend  in  classing  the  cus- 
toms and  excise  together.  The  manage 
ment  of  the  excise  was  difimot  from 
that  of  the  other  branches  of  the  reve- 
nue ;  because  the  patronage  was  confined 
to  the  commissioners,  who  admitted  into 
the  department  only  those  who  were  un- 
der 26  years  of  age.  To  the  coaloms 
this  principle  was  extended  last  year  by  sir 
C.  Long's  commission.  In  those  braaches 
of  the  revenue  of  which  the  Treasury  had 
grasped  the  patronage,  they  had  no  such 
limitation. 

8ir  /.  Crjfin  begged  to  sajr  a  few  words 
in  consequence  of  the  allusion  made  by 
name  to  a  relative  of  his,  Mr.  Lyne.  On 
the  return  of  his  relative  to  this  counfry, 
he  (sir  I.  C.)  had  taken  him  op  to  the 
Treasury.  He  was  then  quite  blmd,  and 
offered  to  surrender  the  2,500/.  a  year  sa- 
lary which  he  had  enjoyed,  relying  upon 
the  liberality  of  government  to  provide 
for  him,  he  having  lost  his  sight  in  the 
public  service.  The  Treasury  had  in  con- 
sequence, given  to  him  that  reward  to 
which  he  was  so  fsArly  entitled.  He  only 
wished  the  hon.  memiyer  for  AbehJeen 
might  as  well  deserve  from  the  country  a 
similar  reward.  He  was  m  the  habit  of 
hearing  that  hon.  member  night  afVer  night 
and  looked  upon  him  as  no  better  than  a 
forestaller. 

Sir  C  Long  said,  the  hon.  member  had 
complained,  that  ministers  had  not  re- 
duced the  number  of  the  commissionera 
of  customs.  It  was  very  true  they  had 
not  done  so,  and  for  this  reason— because 
they  were  all  perfectly  convinced  that,  if 
the  commissioners  were  actively  employed 
there  was  not  one  too  many.  lie  was 
sorry  that  the  hon.  member  had  com- 
plained  of  some  of  the  commissioners,  as 
unfit  for  the  situation  in  which  they  were 
placed.  He  had  alluded  particularly  to 
one  of  them  who  had  formerly  been  in  the 
military  line.  Now,  he  thought,  there  was 
not  connected  with  any  department  of 
the  public  service,  a  more  able  or  efficient 
roan  than  the  individual  thus  noticed  by 
the  hon.  member.  With  respect  to  ano*- 
ther  of  the  commissioners  {Mr.  Stewart,) 
no  gentleman  cofuld  possibly  be  better 
recommended  than  he  was.  It  had  been 
said,  that  he  received  rery  considerAle 
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fee««  But  it  should  be  recollected  why 
he  got  those  fees.  The  fact  was,  that  he 
bad  been  eipployed  b^  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  in  drawing  bills  relative  to 
the  revenue— a  branch  of  duty  which  no 
other  man  could  perform  in  the  same 
maooen  The  hon.  gentleman  had  com- 
plained of  I  he  lavish  expenditure  of  the 
public  money  in  the  grant  of  superannua- 
tions. He  would  not  defend  all  Uie  su- 
perannuations :  he  admitted  that  the  sys- 
tem was  carried  much  too  far ;  and,  if  he 
were  asked  where  it  was  more  particu- 
larly carried  too  far,  he  would  say,  in  the 
cnstoma;  and  if  gentlemen  would  look 
through  the  reports  on  the  subject,  thev 
would  find  that  opinion  stated  by  himself 
and  others.  Both  the  boo.  members  had 
alluded  to  various  points  which,  they  sup- 
posed,  had  not  been  touched  on  by  mi- 
nisters. But  it  so  happened,  that  there 
was  not  one  of  those  pojnts  that  had  not 
been  under  consideration,  as  would  be 
proved  by  the  subsequent  reports.  One 
of  those  points  was,  the  employment  of 
offices  and  servants  at  the  different  boards. 
It  would  be  found,  that  that  subject  had 
been  maturely  considered,  and  that  great 
reductions  would  be  made  in  consequence. 
The  next  point  was  the  preventive  ser- 
vice ;  and  here  his  own  decided  opinion  wasy 
that  shortly  a  very  large  saving  would  be 
made.  The  expense  of  keeping  up  the 
ooast-blockade  was,  he  wished  to  observe^ 
included  in  the  sum  of  600,000/.  That 
force  was  at  present  partly  under  the 
Treasury,  partly  under  the  commis- 
sioners of  customs,  and  partly  under  the 
excise ;  but  when  it  was  placed  under  one 
superintending  bead,  much  saving  would 
be  effected.  The  hon.  member  for  Aber- 
deen had  endeavoured  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  the  House  by  means  which  he 
did  not  think  were  worthy  of  being  re- 
sorted to.  He  had  stated,  that  in  1807» 
Ibe  collecting  of  the  customs  cost  the 
country  between  50%00(V.  and  600,000/., 
and  that  last  year  it  cost  1,000,000/.  Now 
the  hon.  member  must  know,  that  at  the 
former  period,  the  officers  of  the  customs 
feeeived  fees,  which  were  subsequently 
withheld,  and  on  that  account,  an  addn 
tional  expense  of  %  or  800,000/.  was  io» 
curred.  Therefore,  when  the  hon.  mens* 
ber  stated  merely  the  inerease,  without 
noticing  the  causet  he  deceived  the 
House.  There  was  certainly  a  difference 
between  the  salary  of  the  officers  employ- 
ed in  the  coast  blockade  and  those  at- 
tached tp  the  preventive  service.    The 


latter  received  higher  salaries,  but  by  fiQ 
means  extravagant  ones;  and,  when  it 
was  considered  that  they  were  officers  of 
the  navy,  that  they  were  intrusted  with  a 
command  of  high  importance,  and  that 
thev  had  performed  their  duty  most  eflec- 
tually  in  every  respect,  surely  no  man 
could  resist  their,  being  properly  remune- 
rated. When  the  hon.  member  spoke  of 
instances  of  smuggling  having  been  dis- 
covered on  the  coast.  Surely  he  did  not 
mean  to  say,  because  such  instances  had 
occurred,  that  the  keeping  up  of  a  force 
of  this  nature  was  wholly  useless  ?  The 
contrary  lact  had  been  clearly  established  ^ 
since,  notwithstanding  the  high  duties, 
and  the  large  sum  which  the  service  de- 
manded, the  amount  of  the  revenue  had 
considerably  increased.  With  respect  to 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  officer,  it  could 
not  be  productive  of  any  good  effect,  and 
therefore  he  should  oppose  it.  How  could 
government  lay  before  the  House  an  esti- 
mate of  the  probable  expense  of  collect- 
ing the  customs  next  year  ?  What  data 
had  thev  to  proceed  upon  ?  If  they  at- 
tempted such  a  thing,  the  hon.  member 
and  his  friends  would  certainly  come 
down  next  year  and  declare  that  govern^ 
ment  had  acted  most  absurdly,  in  forming 
an  estimate  within  the  bounds  of  which 
they  bad  found  it  impossible  to  confine 
themselves. 

Colonel  Daws  briefly  replied,  and 
contended,  that  the  rate  of  collection 
which  he  had  spoken  of  in  1812  was  cor- 
rect. However,  without  dwelling  on 
these  details,  the  main  question  was, 
why  the  four  millions  expended  on  the 
collectioa  of  the  revenue  should  not  be 
brought  under  the  view  of  the  House  by 
estimates,  aa  well  as  the  other  branches  of 
thelpublic  service. 

The  previous  question,  <'  Tliat  the 
question  be  now  put,"  was  then  moved  on 
the  first  four  resolutions,  and  negatived. 
On  the  last  reaolutiony  the  House  divided : 
Ayes  25*    Noes  93. 

Lht  of  the  Minority. 


Bsmal,  R. 
Barrett,  S.  B.  M. 
Buidqtt,  sir  F. 
Beaypn,  B. 
Blake,  sir  F. 
Crespigny,  sir  W.  De 
Callaghan,  col. 
Griffiths,  J.  W. 
Graham,  S. 
Guise,  sir  W. 
HobhousCi  J.  O. 


Haldimand,  W. 
HamiUon,  lord  A. 
Hume.  J. 
James,  W. 
Lennard,  T.  Br 
Maule,  hon.  W. 
Moore,  P. 
Kobarts,  cql. 
Robarts,  A.  W. 
Rickford,  W. 
Russell,  lord  J. 
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j,S. 
Sykes,  D. 
Smith,  W. 
Whitbread,S. 
Wood,  aid. 


Wilton,  sir  R, 

TELLEBS. 

Da?ies,  col. 
Bennet,  bon.  H*  G. 


MuTiNT  BiLL«^  On  the  order  of  the 
daj  for  going  into  a  committee  on  the 
Mutiny  bill, 

Mr.  Bennet  observed,  that  his  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Hume)  had  given  notice  of  a 
motion  for  an  initructton  to  the  commit- 
tee respecting  the  power  of  the  king  to 
dismiss  officers.  He  hoped  he  would  not 
press  the  motion  at  present,  as  it  did  not, 
as  a  general  question,  excite  that  interest 
which  it  deserved.  It  was  the  com- 
plaint, that  in  the  House  as  well  as  out, 
It  was  the  disposition  to  treat  lightly  con- 
stitutional questions  in  comparison  with 
money  matters.  But  in  those  times, 
when  the  members  of  that  House  were 
not  so  numerous,  152  had  voted  for 
the  motion  of  17S4,  while  in  the  other 
House  no  less  than  62  peers  voted  on  the 
same  side.  But  there  was  not  at  that 
time  such  a  general  indifference  to  consti- 
tutional questions,  as  unhappily  prevailed 
at  present.  The  gentlemen  on  his  side  of 
the  House  were  on  this  occasion  reduced 
to  a  sort  of  select  society  fa  laugh].  The 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  might  laugh 
and  jeer,  but  he  expressed  most  unfeign- 
edly  his  surprise  and  r^ret,  that  the  dis- 
tinguished members  with  whom  he  had 
usually  the  honour  to  act,  should  have 
been  absent  on  an  occasion  so  deserving 
of  their  support.  But  in  consequence  of 
this  absence,  and  in  the  hope  of  the  pre- 
aenoe  of  his.  hon.  friends  upon  a  future 
occasion,  he  earnestly  recommended  hb 
hon.  friend  to  postpone  his  intended  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  Bright  said,  that  whatever  might 
be  the  reasons  which  induced  others  to  be 
absent  or  present,  he  looked  at  this  ques- 
tion as  one  which  had  received  serious 
attention  in  better  periods  of  our  history, 
and  he  strongly  wished  that  the  House 
would  return  to  its  former  character,  and 
examine  the  foundation  of  our  institutions 
in  the  spirit  of  those  institutions.  He  had 
been  taught  to  entertain  great  suspicion 
of  a  standing  army.  However  he  might 
difier  from  gentlemen  who  were  now  ab- 
sent or  present,  in  a  most  sacred  regard 
for  the  constitution  he  yielded  to  none. 
The  right  of  dismissing  officers,  without 
cause  assigned,  had  been,  on  a  former 
occasion,  treated  as  one  of  the   prero- 


gatives of  the  Crown.  He  would  aay* 
should  that  question  be  again  mooted, 
that  the  Crown  possessed  no  such  prero- 
gative. It  might  be  clearly  made  out 
that  such  a  prerogative  had  never  exbted  i 
and  this  was  a  time  peculiarly  fit  for  inves- 
tigating that  question  and  setting  it  at 
rest.  A  great  war  had  recently  termi- 
nated :  a  military  spirit  had  risen  up,  and 
in  considering  the  glorious  successes  of 
our  armj,  we  were  too  apt  to  overlook 
the  character  which  constitutionaUy  be- 
longed to  it.  He  looked  at  the  navy  with 
admiration — ^he  looked  at  the  militia  as 
our  constitutional  and  adequate  defence 
—and  he  hoped,  if  the  hon.  member  for 
Montrose  should  delay  his  proposition, 
that  it  would  be  only  in  order  to  bring  it 
specifically  forward  at  another  opportu* 
nitv. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  although  he  had 
known  a  question  of  as  great  importance 
as  the  present  met  by  as  empty  benches* 
he  would  not  persist  against  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  but  would  bring  the  sttb}eGi 
forward  on  the  bringing  up  of  the  report. 
The  House  having  resolved  itself  iato 
a  committee. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  29th  clause 
of  the  bill  respected  courts  martial,  and 
to  that  clause  he  should  move  an  amend- 
ment, which  would  confine  courts-martial 
to  the  forms  there  prescribed,  and  declare 
<*  that  no  punishment  whatever  should  be 
inflicted  but  such  as  was  agreeable  to  the 
sentence  of  a  court-martiid,  and  to  the 
forms  of  the  act." 

Lord  Palmerston  said,  that  no  punish- 
ment could  be  inflicted  but  such  as  was 
legal,  under  the  act ;  tiierefore  the  amend* 
ment  was  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Wdherell  said,  that  if  the  amend- 
ment meant  nothing  beyond  the  carrylog 
into  effi^t  the  clause  to  which  it  was  at- 
tached, it  was  clearly  superfluous.  But, 
if  it  indirectly  aimed  at  tlie  prerogative  oi: 
the  Crown  to  dismiss  officers,  let  the 
ouestion  be  fairly  met,  as  the  hon.  member 
tor  Bristol  had  proposed. 

Sir  /•  Ckffin  would  recooMiiend  a  little 
modesty  to  the  mover  of  the  amendmeDt. 
if  he  meant  that  the  final  approbation  of 
the  sentence  should  not  be  lef^  to  the 
commander-in-chief. 

Colonel  Wood  thought  the  propoaed 
addition  was  a  round-about  way  of  brings 
ing  on  the  question  which  the  hon.  never 
had  said  he  should  decline  brtnging  en 
that  night.  He  should  be  happy  to  meet 
the  question  upon  constitutional  grounds; 
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fbr  he  considered  the  prerogative  alluded 
to,  the  best  safety  against  the  interference 
of  the  army  with  the  constitatlon. 

Mr.  WJiCQurtenatf  contended,  that  some 
ground  ought  to  have  been  shown  for  the 
necessity  of  the  amendment.  What 
grievances  were  there  which  the  amend- 
ment remedied  ?  If  it  meant  to  prevent 
the  dismissal  of  officers,  it  was  toe  pro- 
position which  had  been  postponed,  in 
another  form ;  if  it  did  not,  it  was  unne- 
cessary. 

Mr.  W.  William  felt,  that  the  depend- 
ance  of  the  officers  of  the  army  upon  the 
will  of  the  Crown,  or  that  of  the  minister 
was  so  obvious,  from  the  recent  dismissal 
of  a  gallant  officer,  without  any  cause 
made  out,  or  trial  instituted,  that  he 
should  conceive  it  his  duty,  if  no  more 
competent  person  undertook  the  task,  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
exclusion  of  all  military  officers  from  seats 
in  that  House,  and  also  from  the  right  of 
voting  for  any  person  becoming  a  candi- 
date for  a  seat  in  that  House;  for  he 
thought  that  many  persons  were  excluded 
from  those  privileges  who  might  fairly  be 
deemed  more  independent  than  the  officers 
of  the  army  were  now  become,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  conduct  of  the  Crown, 
or  Its  ministers. 

Colonel  Wood  said,  he  was  as  jealous 
of  a  standing  army  as  his  hon.  friend,  and 
regarded  the  prerogative  as  a  check  upon 
the  army.  The  only  true  dangers  which 
had  occurred  in  our  history,  was  when 
the  army  was  severed  from  the  Crown, 
and  power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
army.    He  saw  no  reason  for  such  a 

Quantum  of  suspicion  of  officers  in  that 
louse.  They  sat  on  both  sides.  To  re- 
ceive the  thanks  of  parliament  in  their 
place  there,  was  the  best  reward  which 
they  could  receive  for  a  service  in  which, 
God  knew,  they  got  little  wealth,  though 
they  might  gather  some  laurels.  There 
was  no  reason  for  excluding  them  any 
more  than  gentlemen  of  the  navy  or  the 
law. 

Mr.  W.  WiUiami  asked,  whether  his 
majesty  had  the  power  of  depriving  a 
barrister  of  his  rank,  at  hie  sole  will  and 
pleasure?  There  was  no  analogy  in  the 
cases.  If  the  army  had  the  power  to 
destroy  or  uphold  the  constitution,  it 
eu^ht  not  to  be  under  the  control  of  any  in"- 
dividual  however  high.  They  mi^t  turn 
against  the  people  as  well  as  agamst  the 
Crown. 
The  Sdiciior  General  said,  il  was  clear 


that  the  king  could  not  inflict  a  mdre 
severe  punishment  than  that  which  had' 
been  pronounced  by  a  court*martial. 
But,  though  the  Crown  could  not  make 
it  more  severe,  it  might  mitigate  it. 
Now,  if  the  amendment  were  carried,  it 
would  take  from  the  Crown  the  power  of 
mitigation.  If  a  court-martial  awarded 
the  punishment  of  death,  tlie  king  could 
not,  should  this  amendment  be  carried, 
transmute  it  for  transportation. 

Colonel  Davies  saio,  there  were  many 
instances  in  which  officers  who  had  been 
acquitted  b^  courts  martial  had  been 
afterwards  dismissed.  He  instanced  the 
case  of  the  officers  of  the  85th,  who 
having  brought  forward  charges  against 
their  commanding  officer,  and  failed  to 
prove  them,  were  dismissed;  and  the 
commanding  officer  was  himself  dismissed 
afterwards,  although  the  court-martial 
had  acquitted  him. 

Lord  Palmerston  said,  the  dismissal  of 
the  officers  who  had  prosecuted  ffroundlesa 
charges  was  no  argument  on  the  present 
question. 

Colonel  Davies  said,  his  argument  was, 
that  the  commanding  officer  had  himself 
been  dismissed,  after  having  been  ae« 
quitted  by  the  court  martial. 

Lord  PalmersUm  said,  it  was  then  evi« 
dent  that  the  amendment  raised  the 
question  of  the  prerogative. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  was  not  convinced 
by  the  argument  of  the  solicitor-general, 
but  he  had  no  wish  at  present  to  agitate 
any  point  which  would  involve  the  ques- 
tion of  the  prerogative.  The  gallant 
colonel  would  remember  that  if  an  army, 
not  under  the  control  of  the  king,  had  in- 
terfered with  the  members  of  that  House* 
and  with  the  privileses  of  the  people,  the 
same  might  be  done  by  one  under  absolute 
control.  Its  officers  were  perfectly  de» 
pendant  on  the  Crown,  and,  if  he  might 
use  the  phrase,  were  even  the  slaves  of  the 
Crown,  in  consequence  of  this  power  of 
dismissal. 

Sir  M,  NighiingaU  said,  he  was  himself 
no  slave,  and  did  not  believe  that  the 
officers  of  the  army  were  slaves.  He 
thought  they  had  the  interest  of  the  con* 
stitutton  at  heart  as  much  as  any  set  of 
men  in  the  country. 

Sir  /.  Coffin  said,  that  wbeh  the  hon. 
member  for  Weymouth  brought  in  hn 
bill  to  exclude  officers  of  the  army  from 
the  House,  he  hoped  it  would  include 
officers  of  the  navy,  that  they  might  all 
go>out  together. 
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Colonel  TreHck  flung  back  the  iodntit* 
tjoof  of  the  boa.  nember  for  AberdfiNen^ 
to  the  foul  source  from  wheoce  ihoy 
sprung.  He  was  surprised  that  any 
m^ml^  should  dare  to  throw  out  such 
m  aspersion  agaiust  a  body  of  men,  who 
surely  were  net  unfitted  to  sit  in  that 
HousOf  because  they  htd  devoted  years 
of  their  lives  to  the  service  of  their  country. 

Sir  F»  Ain^^  begged  to  protest  against 
this  mode  of  making  a  sort  of  personal 
ap|^eaJ»  which  was  both  contrary  to  the 
orders  of  the  House»  and  inconsistent 
with  tbo  freedom  of  debate.  The  hon, 
officer  bad  expreased  great  indignation, 
because  the  hon.  measber  for  Aberdeen 
had  called  the  officers  of  the  army  slaves. 
NoWt  he  (sir  F.  B.)  had  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  dedariog  his  perfect  con* 
viotion  of  the  propriety  of  Ihis  language. 
Il  was  hingui^  which  our  foremthers 
had  held— it  was  an  argument  which  had 
been  frequeotly  used  by  constitutional 
lawyara  against  the  expediency  of  a  stand- 
ing army.  The  great  objection  to  a 
standing  army  was,  that  it  had  a  direct 
taadenoy  to  make  the  officers  of  the  army 
siavea*  The  hon.  officer  might  assume  as 
high  a  lone  as  he  pleased  at  to  the  purity 
of  the  motives  which  influenced  the  con- 
duct of  officers  of  the  army— he  night 
QOQtendf  that  they  were  ftee  from  all 
undue  prepossessions,  and  inaccessible  to 
those  moftives  of  interest  which  operated 
on  the  rest  of  mankind;  but  he  (sir  F. 
B.)  ceneurred  in  the  aantinv^uts,  and 
would  therefore  vindicate  the  Imiguage  of 
the  bop.  member  for  Aberdeen.  He 
forced  with  hts  hen,  friend,  that  a  stand- 
ing affiiy«  and  every  thing  connected  with 
a  standing  arm^r,  was  fraught  with  danger 
to  the  constitution  and  to  the  libertiea  of 
the  people*  and  be  would  a  thousand 
times  rather  die  in  his  seat  than  submit  to 
its  unoonatitiitional  control.  Stan^ng  up 
as  he  did  for  the  constitution,  he  had  no 
he^ilatioa  in  declaring,  that  a  standing 
army  was  a  gross  infringement  of  every 
priimple  of  that  eoastkution.  That  it 
wm  auch  on  ipylHngement,  and  that  it 
would. sooner  or  later  lead  to  the  de* 
BtruAtion  of  the  oooatitution»  ««aB  the 
cfjnityi  of  o  poraon,  who  must  be  admitted 
to  be  a  man  of  sonye  genius  oven  by 
the  sido  of  the  learned  soScitor-genevalr— 
he  alluded  to  Monteaqi|ieu«  in  bis  book 
on  the  Spirit  of  Laws^t  was  an  opinion 
bold  by  the  soundest  lawyer^  and  t|»s 
abLe^  constitutional  writers  this  country 
had  produced.    It  was  to  be  fouad  in 
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almost  aU  the  great  writers,  both  andeot 
and  modern,  who  had  treated  on  tho 
science  of  government.  It  was  the  opi-i 
nion  of  Mr.  Justice  Biackatooe— a  man 
who  would  not  be  suspected  of  being  over 
anxious  tq  support  liberal  opinions,  though 
certsinly  some  of  his  sentiments  in  favour 
of  liberty  would  be  considered  as  iioen* 
tious  in  these  days,  by  many  gentleroeii 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  and  espe-* 
cially  by  gentlemen  of  the  loog  robe. 
Now  what  did  this  writer  say  \  He  com<* 
plained  of  the  act,  of  which  the  House 
was  now  discussing  the  provisions.  He 
never  dreamt  of  the  doctrine,  that  the 
control  of  a  standing  army  waa  a  partof  the 
king*f  prerogatives ;  but  he  declared  that 
the  power  over  the  standing  .army  waa 
conferred  on  the  Crown  by  the  mutiny  act« 
He  compUined  of  the  severity  of  tins  act 
—he  complained  of  the  cruelty  of  many 
of  iu  provisions-T-Jie  stated  that  it  had 
been  penned  in  haste,  and  without  due 
consideration ;  and  he  expressed  a  hope* 
that  it  would  be  revised  by  the  wisdom  of 
lome  future  parliament.  He  eacpressed 
bis  regret  also  that  the  soldiers  of  this 
country  should  be  the  only  slaves  amoi^ 
a  nation  of  freemen,  and  he  poimod  out 
the  extreme  danger  to  the  constitution 
which  arose  from  placing  arms  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  were  in  a  more  debased 
and  degraded  condition  than  any  other 
class  of  their  eeuntrymeo.  Every  thmg 
which  had  been  most  deprecated  by  this 
learned  commentator  wluch  would  have 
made  our  forefathers  shudder,  and  at 
which  every  friend  to  English  freedom 
must  tremble,  had  been  siace  adopted. 
The  English  soldier  was  set  apart  from 
his  fellow-couotrymen->-he  was  made  a 
sort  of  artificial  Mameluke— he  no  longer 
lived  under  the  same  laws  «t- he  waa 
shut  out  from  the  protection  of  tlie 
constitution.  Every  apprehension  of  the 
learned  commentator  had  been  realised; 
aad»  instead  of  endeavourinff  to  umte  and 
amalgamate  the  citizen  aoo  the  soldier, 
the  ffovemment'had  employed  the  moat 
artfiu  and  unconstitutieaal  meant  to  sepa- 
rate the  two  «haraclers»  and  to  out  off 
the  soUJer  from  aU  connexion,  aU  feeling 
of  iiHerest  and  sympathy  vith  the^oplo. 
The  learned  oommeniaior  obsetted,  that 
in  whaitever  country  an  umy  was  placed 
out  of  the  pWe  of  the  eenstiCAition,  they 
wouid  natundly  become  the  onanies  m 
thoBo  rights  vUcb  they  could  not  theoo* 
selves  enjoy;  and  he  expressed  a  hope, 
Aat  the  constitution  of  En^^d  wouhl  be 
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Me  tosortFtve'^httt  had  led  to  theVuin  . 
of  everj  other  aatroti  in  which  it  hod 
existed— the  establishment  Of  a  siaiiiding 
army.  To  preyent  these  fatal  conse- 
qaeneety  it  wae  incumbent  upon  tts,  he 
observed,  to  take  care  that  the  a^iiiy 
should  tiot  be  too  numeroM;  that  the 
character  of  the  aol^dier  should  be  mix^ 
up  as  much  as  ^possible  with  that  of  the 
citisen ;  th&t,  there  should  be  no  barracks, 
no  inland  fortresses ;  that  no  means  should 
be  employed  to  dut  off  the  communication 
of  the  army  with  the  people  $  and  that 
the  term  of  service  should  be  short,  so  that 
a  principle  of  rotation  might  be  establish^ 
ed,  and  the  soldiers  be  returned,  from  time 
to  time,  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
These  were  the  constitutioi^al  means  of 
tnaking  the  army  a  national  support,  and 
not  an  enslaved  class  of  the  community ; 
these  were  the  only  means  of  avoiding 
the  necessary  cons^uences  of  maintain^ 
ing  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace, 
in  a  free  country.  The  noble  lord 
opposite  considered  a  standing  army 
the  best  defence  of  the  people  of 
Ertffland.  This  was,  indeed,  making 
rspid  strides  towards  overturning  afl 
the  prejudices  of  our  forefathers.  What 
was  Mr.  Hume's  opinion  on  this  subject? 
Even  that  writer,  with  all  his  monarchical 
prejudices,  was  of  opinion  thlit  a  standing 
army  would  give  a  final  blow  to  the  rtber«> 
ties  of  the  country,  that  it  would  be  thh 
euthanasia^  or  natural  and  proper  death, 
of  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  England. 
And  well  might  we  be  said  to  be  ap- 
proaching rapidly  towards  this  consum- 
mation, when  we  considered  the  amount 
of  our  standing  army,  the  vast  sums  of 
money  which  were  expended  to  support 
it,  or  the  systematic  means  employed  to 
perpetuate  it.  Under  the  guise  of  chari- 
table institutions  for  soldier's  children, 
infiints  were  brought  up  by  beat  of  the 
■drum,  and  a  race  of  artificial  Mamelukes 
was  created  in  the  country.  For  God's 
sake  let  the  children  and  orphans  of  sol- 
diers be  protected ;  but,  was  it  protection 
to  exclude  them  from  all  other  employ- 
ments or  professions,  or  to  bring  them  up 
as  a  fighting  class  in  the  country  ?— The 
hon.  baronet  proceeded  to  adv^t  to  the 
power  assumed  by  the  Crown  to  dismiss 
the  officers  of  the  army  at  its  pleasure, 
and  without  assigning  the  cause  of  dismis- 
sal It  was  a  power  which  it  was  most 
dangerous  to  exerdse,  and  which  ought 
not  to  be  suffered  to  exist  in  any  country. 
It  was  said,  that  the  king  could  have  no 
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interest  to  th^  ItDprofM?  exercise  of  sueh 
a  ipdwer;  bat  it  was  the  principle  t0 
which  ho  objected.  The  king  might  be 
a  good  or  a  l>ad  king ;  he  might  be  A 
patriot  monarch  or  an  attibiliods  tyrant  s 
but,  whatever  might  be  the  character  of 
the  reigning  sovereign,  he  nevel*  wished 
to  see  the  Tiberties  of  the  people  of  £r« 
gland  dependant  upon  any  king.  Qett* 
tiemen  opposite  said,  we  might  depend 
upon  the  king;  and  the  king  would  take 
care  that  tbe  army  should  not  turn  out 
the  parliament  in  these  thties:  But,  where 
was  our  security  for  his  forbearance? 
Siippose  the  king,  like  Crotnwell,  should 
choose  to  turn  out  the  members  of  that 
House  by  the  iustrutnentality  of  the  army. 
If  such  a  power  were  sanctioned  by  the 
constitution,  it  was  a  constitution  which 
deserved  not  to  be  praised  fbr  its  beauty^ 
nor  admired  for  its  wisdom,  nor  relied 
upon  for  our  security.  For  his  own  part 
he  would  place  no  sueh  implicit  reliance, 
and  was  disposed  to  place  a  mudi  greater 
reliance  upon  the  honour  and  feelings  of 
the  ofBcers  themselves,  by  giving  to  those 
officers,  and  to  the  army  at  large,  the 
protection  and  benefit  of  the  constitution. 
As  to  the  power  of  subverting  the  deci- 
sions of  a  court  martial,  or  dispensing 
with  a  court  martial  altogether,  by  the 
fiat  of  the  Crown,  or  rather  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Crown,  it  was  a  most  monstrous, 
irrational  power)  and  mischievous  even  to 
those  who  exercised  it.  The  Crown 
might  in  this  way,  by  listening  to  the  ca- 
lumnies of  some  insidious  enemy,  and 
affording  no  opportunity  of  explanation  to 
the  party  accused,  do  injury  to  its  best 
friends.  Such  a  power  existed,  he  be- 
lieved, in  no  other  country  of  Europe: 
for  in  every  other  country  the  soldier  had 
at  least  the  protection  of  being  subjected 
to  a  court  mortial— of  being  heard  before 
he  was  condemned.  Were  the  soldiers 
of  England,  then,  to  be  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion more  degraded  and  more  slavish  than 
that  of  the  dependebt  satellites  of  the 
most  despotic  governments?  This  was 
not,  as  had  been  contended,  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  prerogative ;  for  that  House  wdft 
bound  to  listen  to  no  p|ea  of  prerogative, 
unle^  it  could  be  shewn  that  that  prero- 
gative existed  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple. On  the  same  principle,  the  judges 
might  be  dismissed  at  the  pleasure  of  tbe 
Crown ;  for  it  was  not  to  be  assumed  that 
the  Crown  would  not  misuse- its  power,  or 
at  all  events  that  its  ministers  were  so 
immaculate  as  to  be  incapable  of  abusing 
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it.  There  had  been  rainisteri  who  had 
not  only  laroed  out  officers  from  their 
commiflBioDs,  but  from  their  seats  in  par* 
liament ;  and  though  he  supposed  we  now 
lived  in  more  virtuous  times,  and  the  pre* 
lent  parliament  was  of  course  immaculate, 

Jet  toe  possibility  of  the  thing  could  not 
e  denied,  sinee  it  had  actually  happened 
at  a  former  period  of  our  history.  The 
hon.  baronet  concluded,  by  thanlcing  his 
bon.  friend,  for  having  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  to  this  important  sub- 
ject, and  by  expressing  a  hope  that  he 
would  not  withdraw  his  amendment. 

Lord  Paimersion  thought  it  no  part  of 
Che  rules  of  debate  to  permit  gentlemen 
on  one  aide  the  House  to  use  such  ex- 
pressions  as  to  them  seemed  convenient, 
and  to  forbid  those  on  the  other  side  from 
using  strong  language  in  their  defence. 
The  hon.  baronet  was  in  the  habit  of 
giving  the  House  the  result  of  his  private 
studies;  but  he  had  omitted  to  state,  in 
his  quotations  from  Blackstone,  the  pa- 
ragraph which  identified  the  standmg 
army  with  the  British  constitution.  How« 
ever  dangerous  might  be  the  existence  of 
a  standing  army,  it  would  be  infinitely 
more  dangerous  to  have  no  army  at  all ; 
and  the  amount  of  existing  danger,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  would  be  increased  by 
the  measure  suggested  by  the  hon.  mem* 
ber  for  Aberdeen.  If  the  army  was  not 
to  be  elected  into  a  fourth  estate,  it  must 
be  placed  under  some  species  of  control. 
The  hon.  baronet  objected  to  that  control 
being  vested  in  the  Crown.  Was  par- 
liament, then,  to  have  the  control  of  the 
army  ?  Wherever  popular  assemblies  bad 
attempted  to  command  a  military  force, 
the  thing  had  usually  ended  by  that  force 
commsnding  them.  The  observation  of 
the  hon.  baronet  respecting  **  artificial 
Mamelukes/'  referred,  he  supposed  to  the 
children  of  the  Military  Asylum;  but  the 
children  of  that  establishment  were  al- 
lowed to  choose  their  own  professions, 
and  the  diajority  of  them  had  actually 
chosen  civil  pursuits.  With  regard  to 
the  military  rules  of  other  governments, 
be  apprehended  that  the  king  of  Prussia 
had  often  exercised  the  power  in 
question. 

Mr.  Bennet  said,  his  hon.  friend  had 
not  applied  the  term  *<  slaves,''  to  the 
army  tauntingly  or  sneeriogly.  Certainly 
the  language  of  the  gallant  officer  was 
entirely  new. 

Mr.  Creevey  said,  he  had  heard  the 
hon.  and  gallant  officer  make  use  of  the 
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word  <<  dared,**— a  woid^  the  use  of 
which  was  always  considered  highly  uii* 
parliamentary. 

Mr.  Bennet  said,  his  objection  was  aot 
to  the  word  <<  dared,"  but  to  the  words 
**  foul  source,"  which  had  been  used  by 
the  gallant  member  and  which  he  trusted 
he  would  take  an  opportunity  oi  ex- 
plaining. 

Colonel  Trench  said,  that  the  expression 
used  by  the  hon.  member  for  Aoerdeen 
had  certainly  appeared  to  him  to  be  coarse 
and  foul-mouthed.  He  had  answered  it 
in  a  moment  of  indignation,  and  as  he  was 
not  often  in  the  habit  of  addressing  the 
House,  he  feared  he  had  inadvertently 
gone  beyond  the  rules  of  debate.  He 
apologized  to  the  House  for  having  done 
so,  but  he  should  not  carry  his  apology 
any  further. 

The  amendment  was  then  withdrawn. 
The  House  being  resumed, 

Mr.  Bennet  informed  the^^Speaker,  that 
when  the  House  had  been  in  a  Committee* 
a  dispute  had  arisen  betwixt  two.  hon. 
members,  of  which,  as  he  was  not  in  the 
chair,  he  could  not  probablv  be  supposed 
to  be  aware.  One  of  those  hon.  members 
was  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Mon« 
trose,  the  other  the  member  for  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  he  regretted  to  say  that  in 
consequence  of  expressions  us^  by  his 
hon.  iriend,  the  other  hon.  member  bad 
made  a  retort,  couched  in  a  manner  which 
as  he  was  not  then  present,  he  could  not 
designate.  A  subsequent  explanation 
had  been  made  by  his  hon.  friend,  which 
had  been  accepted  by  the  House.  A 
similar  explanation  had  been  made  by  the 
other  hon.  member,  of  the  expression  he 
had  used ;  as  far  as  the  house  was  con- 
cerned, he  might  say  lie  had  made  an  apo- 
logy; but  not  one  word  had  he  said  with 
regard  to  the  person  towards  whom  those 
expressions  were  directed.  As  it  was  not 
the  custom  in  that  House,  or  eUwhere* 
for  such  languaffe  to  pass  without  a  re- 
tractation, or  ulterior  consequences,  he 
hoped  some  means  would  be  taken  by  the 
House  to  stop  any  further  proceedings. 

The  Speaker  commended  the  course 
which  the  hon.  member  had  taken,  with 
such  an  apprehension  on  his  mind  as  he 
had  described.  With  respect  to  the  cir- 
cumstance to  which  he  had  called  his. at- 
tention, he  begged  to  state,  that  he  waa 
present  in  the  House  as  a  member  during^ 
the  time  it  occurred.  He  was  sorry  the 
impression  left  on  the  mind  of  the  hon* 
member  was  such  as  he  described ;  but 
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he  was  boand  to  sty  that  it  diflfered  frote 
his  oim*  The  language  whtoh  had  cau- 
sed the  excitement  in  questioii,  used  on 
the  one  side  had  since  been  explsined  as 
being  applied,  not  personsUj,  but  to  a 
pro&sioo,  or  class  of  persons,  to  which 
the  hon.  member  feeling  himself  ag- 
grieved, belonged.  The  explanation  of 
ue  hon.  officer  in  returoi  was  one  which 
admitted  that  he  spoke  with  warmth, 
and  in  an  unguarded  manner ;  but,  what 
was  more  important,  the  bdn.  officer  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  he  had  used  anj 
langui^  inconsistent  with  the  orders  of 
that  iumse.  Now  it  was  plain  that  Ian- 
gusge  tending  to  a  personal  misunder- 
standing, must  be  contrary  to  the  orders  of 
that  Hoose,  and  therefore  it  was,  tliat  he 
conceived  that  an  explicit  disavowal  of 
ail  ulterior  intention  of  pursuing  the  sub- 
ject bad  been  made.  One  hon.  member 
was  in  the  Houw,  however,  and  it  would 
be  a  satisfaction  to  the  House  to  know 
that  his  sentiments  were  such  as  he  had 
jost  stated. 

Mr.  Hume  stated,  that  according  to  his 
apprehension,  the  explanation  of  the  hon. 
officer,  notwithstanding  the  reservation  it 
contained^  was  not  meant  to  be  applicable 
to  him  in  a  hostUe  sense*    For  his  own 

Krt,  he  Mt  perfectly  satisfied,  and  would 
ve  prevented  his  hon.  friend  from  trou- 
bfia^  the  HoutOi  had  he  been  aware  of 
bis  intention. 
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fVednetda^f  March  IS. 

DisTxsaa  in  Cakaba.]  Mr.  Mar^ 
ryMt  presented  a  petition  from  the  Home 
of  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada,  which  con- 
tained a  simple^  but  melancholy  recital  of 
l^in  facta  and  official  documents.  The 
petitioners  state,  that  within  the  last  year 
the  wages  of  labour,  Uie  prices  of  the 
fvoduce  of  the  soil,  and  the  value  of  landed 
poperiv  in  that  province,  have  diminished 
one  hair;  that  the  amount  of  the  exports 
has  decreased  from  near  800,000L  to  little 
more  than  dOO,OOM.;  that  the  imporu 
teve  decreased  irom  l,dOO,000{.  to  be- 
tween 8,  and  900,00(tf. ;  and  that  the  pro- 
vincial revenue  has  fallen  off,  within  the 
last  year,  from  more  than  IQOfiOOL  to  be- 
tween 70,  and  eOfiOOL  They  add,  that 
«U  these  reaulta  have  been  occasioned  by 
4lie  acts  of  the  Bristlsh  legialatore,  which 
have  imposed  a  doty  on  the  importatton 
^  their  tnnber,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  have  loweied  the  duty  on  the  impor- 
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tation  of  foreign  timber ;  and  hate  esta*! 
bliahed  a  system  of  corn  laws,  under  tha 
operation  of  which  their  corn  has  been 
excluded  from  British  consumption  ever 
since  October  1820.  They  respteifully 
state,  that  if  their  produce  is  thu:)  render- 
ed of  no  value  by  the  legislative  measures 
of  the  mother  country,  while  they  are 
compelled  to  lend  their  produce  to  her 
ports,  and  prohibited  from  all  commercial 
mtercourse  with  every  foreign  power, 
they  shall  be  unable  to  find  the  means  ii 
providing  their  population  with  those  ar- 
ticles of  comfort  and  necessity  which 
they  have  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of 
importing,  or  to  raise  a  revenue  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  civil  establishment : 
and  they  conclude  by  praying,  that  their 
grain  may  be  admitted  into  the  home  con* 
sumption  of  Great  Britain— Sir,  this  tale 
of  distress  is  interesting  to  us  as  well  as 
to  the  petitioners ;  because  the  adversity 
as  well  as  the  prosfierity  of  every  colony 
is  reflected  back  upon  the  mother  coun<* 
try.  It  is  obviotts,  that  if  the  exports  of 
Lower  Canada  are  insufficient  to  pay  for 
her  imports,  the  British  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  by  whom  they  are  supplied, 
cannot  be  paid ;  and  that  if  the  colonial  re- 
venue will  not  provide  for  the  civil  estab* 
lishment  (and  Lower  Canada  is  the  only 
British  colony  that  pays  the  whole  ex* 
pense  of  her  civH  establishment),  the  g^ 
vemor,  judges,  and  other  officers,  who 
are  sent  out  firom  hence,  must  be  paid 
out  of  the  revenue  of  this  country.  The 
statementa  in  the  petition,  that  their  pri»* 
duce  is  rendered  of  no  value  by  our  late 
i^ulations,  are  by  no  means  exanerated. 
Aa  to  their  timber,  it  is  a  fact  wiUiin  my 
own  knowledgOt  that  a  cargo  was  lately 
consigned  to  a  respectable  house  in  this 
city,  who  refused  to  receive  it;  being 
aware  that  instead  of  leaving  any  nett  pro- 
ceeds, it  would  brinff  the  shipper  in  debt. 
They,  therefore,  left  it  to  the  captain, 
who  disposed  of  it,  and  found  it  insuffi- 
cient to  (pay  the  freight  and  chams  of 
sale.  So  that  timber  from  the  British 
provinces  in  North  America  is  not  only  a 
total  loss  of  the  prime  cost,  but  brings  a 
further  demand  |ipon  the  owner.  8uch 
are  the  consequences  of  the  new  duties 
on  tmiber,  settled  last  session.  With  res- 
pect to  their  corn,  it  is  only  admitted  into 
our  home  consumption  when  the  average 
price  of  British  wheat  exceeds  G7s.  per 
quarter ;  and  therefore,  all  that  has  ar- 
rived here  since  Oct.  1820,  still  lies  lock- 
ed op  in  our  warehouses,  with  every  pros- 
8  Z 
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pect  of  remaining  there  till  it  is  spoiled, 
or  till  the  value  of  it  is  sunk  in  rent  and 
charges.  1  have  before  had  occasion  to 
assert,  in  this  House,  the  necessity  either 
of  continuing  to  act  towards  our  colonies 
on  our  old  system  of  protection,  or  of  re- 
leasing them  from  tnose  restrictions  to 
which  they  are  subjected  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  molher  country.  To  reouire 
from  them  a  double  monopoly,  to  bind 
them  to  take  all  their  supplies  from  you, 
and  to  ship  all  the  produce  of  their  indus- 
try to  your  market,  while  you  pass  such 
laws  as  render  it  of  no  value,  or  prohibit 
it  from  your  home  consumption  alto^- 
ther  (which  is  precisely  the  case  with 
these  petitioners ),  is  exercising  an  unex- 
ampled degree  of  arbitrary  power  over 
them,  and  if  continued,  must  soon  devote 
them  to  absolute  ruin.  I  trust,  therefore, 
that  this  petition  will  meet  that  favour- 
able consideration  to .  which  it  is  en- 
titled. 

Mr.  EtUee  said,  that  no  person  unac- 
quetnted  with  the  Canadas  could  form  a 
)UBt  idea  of  the  contrast  which  their  pre- 
sent situation  presented  to  their  former 
prosperity,  or  of  the  consequences  that 
roust  inevitably  result  from  the  continued 
restrictions  on  their  trade*  Last  year  the 
alteration  in  the  timber  duties  bore  hea« 
vily  on  that  branch  of  their  commerce ; 
and  for  the  first  time  the  operation  of  the 
com  laws  prevented  the  introduction  into 
this  market  of  the  other  staple  article  of 
their  produce.  They  were  fuso,  if  report 
spoke  true,  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
toeir  West  India  trade.  If  they  were  not 
permitted  to  send  their  produce  to  this 
market,  while  it  was  excluded  from  many 
others  by  the  operation  of  the  navigation 
laws^  it  was  impossible  they  coula  long 
pay  for  the  manufactures  and  supplies  we 
compelled  them  to  receive  solely  from  this 
country ;  and  he  did  hope  some  relaxa- 
tion of  the  present  restriction,  and,  above 
all,  the  admission  of  their  com,  might  be 
conceded,  without  risk  of  injury  to  the 
agricultural  interests. 

Mr.  Bennett  of  Wilts,  opposed  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  on  the  ground  that 
It  was  as  necessary  to  protect  the  English 
agriculturist,  as  it  could  be  to  relieve  the 
Canadfan  corn  grower.  When  com  ought 
be  imported  into  this  country,  large  quan- 
tities of  American  grain  had  been  sent  to 
Canada,  and  thence  smuggled  into  England ; 
so  that  the  restraint  now  complained  of  the 
peiirioners  had  brought  upon  themselves, 
lie  wished  to  giy©  the  colonies  all  equil- 
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able  protection,  but  could  not  .consent  to 
afford  that  species  of  relief  which  the  pe- 
titioners now  desired. 

Mr.  WUmot  was  fully  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  the  distress  complained  of,  but 
he  must  remark,  that  there  was  jnothing  in 
the  measures  lately  adopted  that  could 
produce  that  distress.  He  thought  it  de- 
sirable that  this  petition  should  be  referred 
to  the  special  notice  of  the  agricultural 
committee. 

Mr.  Ricardo  thought  the  House  bound 
to  attend  to  the  complainis  of  the  peti* 
doners.  The  Canadians  suffered  serious 
hardships  which  ought  to  be  removed; 
they  complained,  1st.  That  we  did  not 
take  timber  from  them  on  the  same  terms 
as  we  did  before.  2nd,  that  we  refused 
to  admit  their  corn.  And  Sdly,tliat  they 
were  subjected  to  the  inconvenience  oif 
purcliasing  all  articles  in  our  markets. 
As  to  the  first,  we  had  a  right  to  go  to 
any  market  we  pleased  for  our  timber ; 
but,  on  that  very  principle,  the  secoad 
cause  of  grievance  ought  to  be  dosie 
away,  and  their  corn  ought  to  have  access 
to  our  markets.  With  respect  to  the 
forcing  the  colonies  to  purcnase  in  ouc 
markets,  when  they  might  be  more  con- 
veniently supplied  elsewhere,  it  was  an 
inconvenience  to  which  they  ought  not  to 
be  exposed.  He  would  always  oppose  that 
principle,  not  only  bb  applied  to  Canada, 
but  to  every  other  colony. 

Sir  /.  6fffin  thought  it  would  hare 
been  a  good  thing  for  this  country,  if  Ca- 
nada had  been  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  It  cost  this  country  500,000<.  per 
annumj  and  did  not  make  a  return  to  it  of 
£00  pence.  The  Canadians,  bv  the 
timber  trade,  had  been  in  the  hsibit  of 
cheating  this  country  out  of  ^00|0(XML 
yearly.  This  had  been  done  by  suffering 
great  quantities  of  American  timber  to  be 
sent  down  the  river  St.  I^wrence,  which 
had  been  then  brought  to  England  aa 
Canadian  timber.  Yet,  after  actmg  such 
a  part,  they  now  threw  themselves  on 
that  House  for  support.  The  sooner  the 
governor  was  caHed  home,  and  the  sooner 
the  assembly  and  colony  were  sufiered  to 
go,  he  should  be  sorry  to  say— <att  JHaUe, 
the  better. 

Mr.  JV.  Smith  allowed  that  Canada  coat 
us  a  great  deal  of  money :  but  tiiat  made 
it  the  more  necessary  to  take  such  steps 
as  did  Jiot  interfere  with  its  improvements 
He  was  convinced  that  if«the  promoe 
was  made  easy  and.  comf(9rtable  with  res- 
pect to  its  commercial  rdations,  wt  need 
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not  be  dt  the  expense  of  a  heavy  miKtary 
establishment  to  defend  it. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

*  Ilchester  Goal  —  Treatment  of 
Mr.  Hunt.]  Sir  R,  Wilson  presented 
a  petition  from  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Joseph  Healy.  The  object  of  it  was,  to 
implore  the  House  to  address  his  majesty, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  remission  of  the  re- 
maining part  of  Mr.  Hunt's  sentence. 
The  petitioner  had  been  arrested  at  the 
same  time  with  Mr.  Hunt,  and  was  sen* 
tenced,  for  what  he  did  not  conceive  to  be 
an  offence,  to  an  imprisonment  of  one  year 
in  Lincoln  Castle.  The  manner  in  which 
the  petitioner  spoke  of  his  treatment 
whilst  under  confinement  formed  an 
aereeable  contrast  with  the  descriptions 
which  the  House  had  lately  so  repeatedly 
beard  with  respect  to  the  usage  of  Mr. 
Hunt  in  Ilchester  gaol. 

Mr.  Fotveil  Buxton  said,  he  had  been 
prevented,  by  unavoidable  absence,  from 
making  a  few  observations,  which  he  would 
how  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  to  the 
House.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  of  opi- 
nion that  the  charges  which  had  been 
made  against  the  government  of  Ilchester 
gaol,  both  by  Mr.  Hunt,  and  the  hon. 
uderman  (Wood),  had  been  fully  and 
clearly  established,  and  that  a  case  of 
great  hardship  and  oppression  had  been 
made  out.  He  found  from  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  commissioners,  that  the 
gaoler  had  resorted  to  the  extraordinary 
and  cruel  proceeding  of  applying  a  blister 
to  the  head  of  a  prisoner  named  Thomas 
Gardiner,  by  way  of  punishment.  The 
treatment  to  which  another  prisoner 
named  Hillyer,  was  subjected,  was  also 
most  unjustifiable.  It  appeared  that  this 
unfortunate  man  was  loaded  with  double 
irons  on  his  arms  and  legs,  and  the  chain 
by  which  they  were  connected  was  so 
short  that  it  was  dlmost  impossible  for 
him  to  stand  upright.  A  still  more  strik- 
ing instance  of  improper  treatment  was 
exhibited  in  the  case  of  a  female,  named 
Mary  Cuer.  This  prisoner  was  confined 
in  irons  with  her  child,  in  a  cold  and 
damp  cell  during  a  period  of  frost  and 
snow.  •  In  conseauence  of  the  treatment 
die  had  receiveci,*  and  the  situation  in 
which  she  was  placed,  the  unfortunate 
woman  was  unable  to  afford  any  nourish- 
ment to  her  child,  other  than  that  which 
could  be  deil||||ed  from  bread  and  water, 
MTith  the  latter  of  which  articles  she  was 
supplied'  in  a  bucket.     This  was  a  most 
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flagrant  inltance  of  cruehy ;  but  another 
perhaps  more  sliocking  was  to  be  found  in 
the  case  of  a  debtor  of  the  name  of 
Treble,  who,  after  having  been  confined 
in  a  cold  cell,  was  allowed  to  expire  in  (he 
common-lodging  room,  subject  to  all  the 
noi80||toind  disturbance  created  by  the 
otheiqhisoners.  All  these  cases  led  him 
to  the  conclusion,  that  gross  abuses  had 
existed  in  the  eaol,  that  the  conduct  of 
the  gaoler  had  been  exceedingly  illegal 
and  cruel,  and  that  government  ought  to 
order  the  prosecution  of  that  officer. 
Another  conclusion  to  which  he  bad 
come  was,  that  all  the  allegations  which 
the  worthy  alderman  had  made  with  res- 
pect to  the  management  of  the  gaol,  were 
completely  established  by  the  evidence ; 
and  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  worthy  al- 
derman was  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the 
House  and  the  country,  and  particularly 
of  all  persons  interested  in  the  good  ma- 
nagement of  prisons,  among  whom  he 
(Mr.  B.)  might  be  classed,  for  bating,  in 
in  spite  of  all  the  obstructions  which  had 
been  thrown  in  his  way,  so  effectually  dis- 
charged his  duty.  He  ( Mr.  Buxton  ;  had 
formerly  made  a  favourable  report  of  Ilches- 
ter gaol,  and  it  was  known  that  the  commis- 
sioners had  nowffiven  an  unfavourable  one. 
To  account  for  tliis  discrepancy,  he  would 
willingly  admit  that  be  had  been  wrong ; 
but  the  House  would  recollect  that  he 
had  examined  the  gaol  .in  1818,  and  the 
commissioners  in  1821 ;  and  it  was  in  the 
interval  that  the  mal-practict-s  complained 
of  had  been  introduced.  He  was  justified 
in  saying  this  by  the  language  of  the 
commissioners.  The  report  slated,  that 
the  abuses  which  had  been  lately  detected 
had  grown  up  in  the  gaol  since  the  period 
when  sir  John  Palmer  Acland  was  the 
visitinff  magistrate.  Now,  at  the  time  he 
(Mr.  B.)  examined  the  gaol,  sir  John  was 
the  visiting  magistrate.  He  must  also 
observe,  that  the  commissioners,  in  their 
report,  alluded  to  every  thing  connected 
with  the  gaol  but  the  manufactures,  which 
however,  was  the  subject  to  which  his  at- 
tention had  been  particularly  directed.  It 
must  be  evident,  therefore,  from  all  the 
circumstances  which  he  had  stated,  that 
he  was  not  to  blame  for  the  report  which 
he  bad  made  respecting  the  gaol  of  Il- 
chester. Having  said  so  much  in  his  own 
vindication,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  make  tt 
few  observations  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Hunt.  The  House  knew,  that  the  judges 
in  sentencing  Mr.  Hunt,  had  taken  into 
their  consideration  the  supposed  advan* 
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taget  of  the  prtton  to  whieh  he  wm  at  pre* 
•eni  oonfine<t  Those  learned  anthoritiet 
belieTecl  Ihat  prison  to  be  one  of  the  beat 
m  Enghuid ;  and  they  supposed  that  thej 
were  sentencing  Mr*  Hunt  to  be  confined 
§or  thirty  months  in  a  wholesome  and 
well-regulated  gaol.  Without  4Bi<»ing 
to  cast  any  re&ction  upon  those  mrned 
persons,  he  must  say  they  had  been  mis- 
mformed.  For  twenty  months  the  sen- 
tence of  Mr.  Hunt  had  been  aogravated 
by  the  treatment  he  had  receiveoTand  the 
unhealtby  state  of  the  gaol.  Of  the  latter 
circumstance  there  cotud  exist  no  doubt, 
aaeing  it  was  proved,  that  out  of  600  per- 
aoos  who  haa  last  been  confined  in  the 
gaol»  no  less  than  400  had  been  attacked 
by  sickness,  A  still  more  conTioctng 
proof  of  the  unwholesome  state  of  the  gaol 
might  be  found  in  the  evidence  which  had 
been  given  before  a  coroner^s  inqueat 
which  sat  upon  the  body  of  James  fiiyaot, 
an  individual  who  died  in  the  prison.  It 
appeared  from  that  evidence,  that  the 
gaol  had  been  flooded  six  times  in  the 
cauvae  of  as  aaany  weeks,  and  that  there 
waa  no  room  in  which  the  deceased  could 
sit  with  a  fire  in  it  during  bis  illoets,  that 
was  not  at  lc«st  six  inches  deep  of  water. 
The  jury,  upon  hearing  the  evidence,  de- 
dared  that  the  deceased  had  died  by  the 
visitation  of  God;  but  added,  that  the 
CTent  had  been  accelerated  by  the  damp 
stale  of  the  prison.  In  this  prison  Mr. 
Hunt  was  now  living.  It  was  clear  that 
the  Judges  nc^er  intended  that  he  should 
aofier  such  a  punishment.  He  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  f  aytogy  that  if  the  remainder  of 
Bf  r.  Hunt's  term  ;of  imprisonment  were 
passed  in  that  gaol,  he  would  suffer  more 
than  the  law  intended.  He  trusted  that 
government  would  take  the  circumstances 
of  Mr.  Hunt's  case  into  their  considera- 
tion, and  remit  the  time  yet  unexpired  of 
the  period  during  which  he  was  sen* 
tenoed  to  be  confined.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Hunt  merited  the 
favour  of  government,  or  that  bis  sen-> 
tence  was  originally  too  severe:  but  lor 
this  lie  would  contend  -*  that  whether 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hoot  had  been  good 
or  bad,  whether  he  were  the  best  or  the 
worst  man  in  the  country,  be  was  en- 
titled to  justice,  and  justice  required 
that  he  should  sufier  no  greater  degree 
of  punishment  than  was  defined  in  his 
aentence. 

Sir  T.  Leihbridge  quite  agreed,  that  if 
Mr.  Hunt's  punishment  had  been  aggra- 
vated by  the  treatment  he  had  received, 
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that  weuld  fbrm  a  ^ood  ground  for  a  re« 
mission  of  the  remainder  of  hia  sentence. 
He  was  glad,  however,  to  find  it  admitted, 
that  at  one  time  Ilchester  gaol  was  well 
regulated.  That  waa  a  material  lessening 
of  the  charge  against  the  localities  of  the 
gaol,  and  the  general  character  of  the 
gaoler.  He  was  by  no  means  disposed  ta 
uphold  any  such  improprieties  aa  thoae 
alleged  in  the  report,  it  they  should  be 
proved  to  exist.  Wherever  the  blame 
was  justly  due,  there  it  must  fiiU. 

Air.  Dickinion  observed,  that  the  mn< 
giatratea  had  certainly  been  much  de^ 
oeived  with  respect  to  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  gaoler,  but  that  they 
shared  the  delusion  with  the  boo.  member 
for  Weymouth,  who  had  stated  in  his  ac-» 
count  of  the  gael,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  observe  his  conduct  without  admiration* 
It  must  be  considered  as  highly  creditable 
to  the  magistrates,  that  on  the  first  accu^ 
sation  by  Mr.  Hunt,  they  gave  him  every 
means  of  establisfaiag  the  truth  of  his  alle- 
gations. He  waa  convinced  the  msgia- 
trates  of  Somerset  were  as  incapsble  of 
inhumanity  and  tyranny,  as  any  of  those 
whom  he  had  the  honour  to  address. 

Mr.  Ptd  said,  he  had  read  the  report 
with  that  regret  which  any  man  must  feel, 
at  discovering  the  particular  instanoes  of 
misconduct  alhided  to.  No  man  could 
read  without  indignation  the  treatment 
inflicted  upon  three  of  the  prisoner^  on 
the  head  of  one  of  whom  a  blister  had  been 
put,  not  for  the  purpose  of  administecingp 
reliefer  consolation,  but  to  augment  the 
punishment  of  an  individual  for  refractory 
conducL  Such  an  instance  of  cruekj 
could  not  be  read  without  indignation^  noit 
only  against  the  person  applying  for  the  ' 
blister,  but  the  medical  man  who  had  ad- 
ministered it.  He  did  not  ask  the  House 
to  witlihold  their  unqualified  censure,  fimn 
those  who  had  so  justly  incurred  it ;  but 
he  only  called  upon  them  to  suspend  liieir' 
judgment  upon  the  whole  case,  until  the 
evidence  was  presented.  With  respect  te 
Mr.  Hunt,  tlie  circumstanoes  most,  ie- 
deedy  be  very  special  and  strons,  wliichy 
in  the  present  instanccr  would  induce* 
him  to  discuss  it ;  particularly  aa  the  sub- 
ject would  in  a  few  days  come  before 
them  in  the  shape  of  a  specific  motioa; 
but  he  had  no  objection  to  state  the  teault 
of  the  inquiries  he  bad  made  into  Mr* 
Hunt's  present  condition  in  the  priaen« 
Mr.  Hunt  occupied  two  rooipin  the  ga(^ 
which  had  a  northern  aspect;  the  adjoin* 
log  ward  was  appropriated  for  the  ieoep««> 
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ticA  of  tvro  priMMiera  who  waited  on  him; 
wad  he  had  the  privilege  of  walking  al 
ttated  limes  in  the  yard.  That  contra^ 
dictory  orders  had  been  issued  respecting 
Mr.  Hant|  he  knew ;  but  he  most  defend 
the  magistrates  from  the  suspicion  of 
being  actuated  by  unworthy  motives  in 
any  part  of  their  conduct*  «He  believed 
Ihat  they  were  much  disposed  to  make 
the  situation  of  Mr.  Hunt  as  comfortable 
as  was  consistent  with  the  discharge  of 
their  duties.  Commissioners  were  now 
sitting  to  consider  how  ftr  the  situation 
of  llchesier  gaol  was  susceptible  of  im- 
pNTOvement.  With  respeot  to  the  admii^ 
sion  of  Mr.  Hunt's  friends^  the  high  she- 
riff had  taken  upon  his  own  responsibility 
to  admit  lhem»  subject  to  the  terms  q[  m 
regulation  which  subsisted  when  Mr. 
Hunt  first  entered  the  prison,  and  to 
which  be  was  not  understood  to  have 
objected.  It  was  evident,  that  the  magis* 
trates  had  taken  ^reat  pains  to  render  the 
gaol  as  commodious  as  possible,  and  la 
lemedy  the  obvious  defects  of  its  sitoa- 
tioD.  They  had  directed  an  inquiry  to  be 
instituted,  to  ascertain  the  beit  nmde  of 
lepairiag  the  prison,  and  to  report  the 
progress  they  had  naade,  at  the  next  quar- 
ter sessions.  That  some  of  the  visiting 
magbtrates  had  been  guilty  of  n^ligence, 
be  would  candidly  a&iit,  but  it  had  ob- 
viously aiisen  from  their  confidence  in  the 
ffaoler,  who  had  deserved  every  praise 
ror  his  conduct  during  the  lime  that  the 
typhus  fever  raged  in  the  prison.  He  did 
not  refer  to  that  conduct  as  in  any  degree 
palliating  his  subsequent  misconduct,  but 
only  as  justifying  the  confidence  which 
the  magistrates  had  reposed  in  him.  He 
came  to  them  from  the  hulks,  recom- 
mended  by  an  excellent  character,  and  it 
was  by  his  previous  conduct,  that  he  had 
been  aUe,  natorally  enough,  to  impoaa 
upon  them.  So  well  had  he  deserved  that 
character  when  he  first  had  the  superii^ 
tendence  of  the  pcisoo,  that  the  bon. 
member  for  Weymouth,  when  he  had 
visited  it,  said,  **  I  was  not  so  fimtunale  as 
to  see  the  gaoler,  but  the  general  aspect 
of  the  prison  convinced  me  that  he  had 
done  his  dntv  well  towards  the  magis* 
tratea,  who  nad  also  nobly  discharged 
iheiis."  The  right  hon«  ^[entleman  con* 
diided  by  nr^ng  the  propriety,  of  pladng 
a  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  impaitia«> 
lity  of  the  magistracy,  on  account  of  the 
great  iropa«tance  cf  their  grataitons 
services  to  the  coontrv,  and  the  oecemity 
of  gsviog  them  the  fullest  suppoiu 
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Mr.  BcHmt  said,  he  felt  no  disposition 
to  retract  the  expressions  he  had  applied 
\o  the  visiiing  magistrates.  The  censure 
be  had  c^st  upon  them  was  justified  by 
the  reportt  and  he  should  feel  it  to  be  his 
duty,  if  the  subject  were  not  taken  up  by 
other^  to  move  an  address  to  the  Crown 
for  their  removal.  Why  had  they  not 
inquired  into  the  case  of  the  man  who  was 
thrown  in  irons  into  a  solitary  cell  ?  Wbv 
had  they  not  taken  the  trcHible  to  look 
over  the  prison  books,  and  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  their  being  so  interlined, 
mutihued,  and  defaced  I  God  forbid  that 
he  should  pass  a  sweeping  censure  upoa 
the  whole  msgistracy  of  the  county*  It 
was  the  Visiting  magistrates  of  whom  be 
ooinpUned. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had  on  a  former 
occasion  sai4,  that  several  of  the  magia^ 
trates  of  Someraetshise  had  shewn  thenn 
selves  destitute  of  the  feelings  of  huoMu* 
nity,  after  having  carefully  read  over  the 
report  of  the  commissioners,  he  felt  him« 
self  unable  to  alter  that  opinion. 

The  Solicitor  General  was  anxious  t» 
stat^  ia  explanation  of  the  repeated  allu« 
sion  which  had  been  made  to  the  part 
taken  bj  two  of  the  judges  respecting  the 
regulations  for  Ilchester  gaol,  that  he  had 
seen  both  the  original  and  the  altered 
rules.  In  the  original,  there  were  oer« 
tainly  three  or  four  very  harsh  reguhuiona* 
which  the  judges  deemed  improper,  and 
had  disallowed ;  but,  neither  in  point  of 
law,  nor  in  point  of  feeling,  could  he 
see  anv  thing  objectioiiable  in  the  nilea 
now  adopted. 

Ordered  to  lie  on.  the  table. 

Offvicx  OF  JoiHT  Post  Mastbb 
Gbmxaal.]  Lord  Normanijf  rose,  lo 
brioff  forward  his  motion  for  reducing  tli» 
nunibev  of  persons  filling  the  Qfioe  of 
Joint  Postmaster-General.  Difficult  as  be 
at  all  times  felt  it  to  address  that  House, 
he  should  feel  himself  still  more  embar«« 
rassed  if  he  thought  it  wias  for  a  moment 
supposed,  that  he  was  acioaied  In^aaj 
tnridious  or  personal  motive  on  thMwa* 
sent  occasion.  But  he  felt  cheered  bj 
the  reflection,  that  his  only  motive  was  m 
sense  of  duty  to  his  country.  He  trasiedr 
that  he  should  shew  to  the  Hoeae,  that 
this  waa  as  clear  a  auestwn  of  rednotioA 
aa  anv  which  could  be  brought  nndes  the 
oonsiaecation  of  parHament.  It  was  aiai» 
teff  of  much  satisfiiction  to  htm  t*  know» 
that  the  reduction  which  he  was  about  So 
propose,  did  not  inarohre  any  of  those  ii^ 
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tresees  or  hardtbipSf  which  had  been  so 
fedioely  described  by  his  right  hon.  friend 
(Mr.F.  Robioson}  on  a  former  evening, 
and  which,  were,  m  many  cases,  the  ne- 
cessary though  lamentable  result  of  the 
redactions  which  it  had  been  found  neces- 
sary to  make  in  other  public  establish- 
ments. His  right  hon.  friend  had,  with 
a  feding  which  did  him  honour,  described 
to  the  House  the  sensations  he  felt  at 
being  obliged  to  reduce  or  dismiss  those 
men  who  had  large  families,  and  who  had 
spent  their  youth  and-  strength  in  the 
public  senrioe.  But,  in  the  present  in- 
stance) the  case  was  different.  When  the 
House  looked  to  the  rank  of  the  parties, 
they  must  at  once  see,  that  tiie  proposed 
reduction  could  not  be  productive  of  any 
distress  or  embarrassment.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  felt  convinced,  that  the  noble 
lordis  concerned,    would    cheerfully  ac- 

Juiesoe  In  any  opinion  expressed  by  the 
[ouse  upon  this  subject.  He  was  also 
satisfied,  that  in  the  event  of  the  proposed 
reduction  being  made,  the  party  reouced 
could  have  no  daim  to  indemnity  for  his 
loss  of  office.  It  was  also  matter  of  great 
consolation  to  him,  that  in  bringing  for- 
ward his  motioni  it  was  not  necessary  he 
should  impute  blame  to  any  body.  The 
persons  filling  the  chief  situations  at  the 
Post-office  were  always  of  the  first  res- 
pectability; and  those  actively  engaged  in 
the  business  of  the  department  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Freeling,  could 
not  be  too  highly  praised  for  the  efficiency 
of  their  services,  nor  could  too  much  be 
said  of  the  distinguished  courtesy  which 
was  uniformlv  shown  by  the  secretary  to 
every  individual  who  had  business  in  his 
departmeot.  Neither  did  blame  attach 
to  nis  majesty's  ministers,  for  continuing 
an  office  which  had,  both  in  good  times 
and  bad,  beeh  maintained  by  Uie  govern- 
ment ;  for  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
they  would  surrender  such  a  branch  of 
patronage,  until  called  upon  by  the  re- 
commendation of  that  House.  The  time 
hadm  his  opinion  at  length  arrived,  when 
the  ofeumstances  of  the  country  called  for 
that  recommendation.  They  stood  pledged 
to  prindples'  of  proper  economy  and  re- 
trenchment, and  his  task  was  very  much 
lightened  when  he  recollected  that  the 
particular  reduction  could  not  afiect  the 
comfort  or  respectability  of  any  man. 
That  the  proposition  now  submitted  to 
parliament  was  not  unprecedented,  he 
would  make  out ;  for  in  certain  bills  of 
the  years  1812  and  1813,    tending,  in 


. 


various  wayi,  to  economical  arrangemtot, 
he  found  an  enactment  pointing  directly 
at  the  Joint  Postmaster-generalship,  re- 
commending that  the  duties  should  be 
performed  by  one  offioer»  and  that  the 
salary  and  allowances  of  the  second 
should  be  saved.  Let  the  House  decide 
whether  the  circumstances  of  the  counCry 
now  did-  not  demand  as  strict  economy -as 
could  have  been  necessary  in  1812.  As 
he,  howei^r,  had  brought  the  subject 
before  the  House,  it  might  be  expected 
that  he  should  supply  such  information  ae 
had  been  collected,  relative  to  the  origi- 
nal division  of  the  office  of  Postmaster- 
general.  The  period  which  had  produced 
the  existing  stranse  constitution  of  that 
office—a  twin  birth  he  could  not  call  the 
thing,  for  the  divided  portions  of  it  had 
no  separate  existence— the  period  at  which 
that  plural  unit,  however,  if  he  might  -bo 
express  himself,  had  appeared,  must  have 
been  shortly  subsequent  to  the  statute  of 
the  9th  of  Anne;  a  statute  which  cor«^ 
rected  the  former  act  of  Charles  II,  and 
under  which  the  Post-office  warrants  still 
stood  at  the  present  day.  -  He  found  iu 
the  act  which  first  established  the  Post- 
office,  a  direction  that  it  should  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  one  master ;  that 
master  having  the  style  and  title  of  **  his 
majesty's  Postmaster-general."  Now  it 
required  more  subtlety  than  he  possessed, 
to  conceive  how  '<  one  postmaster"  could 
mean  two  joint  postmasters ;  but  the  after 
words  of  the  act,  "he  (the  postmaster) 
and  his  deputies,  shall  do  so  and  so,** 
were  still  more  decidedly  at  issue  with  the 
<«  they  the  joint  postmaster,"  &c.,  used  at 
the  present  day.  The  precise  time, 
however,  at  which  the  division  of  office 
had  taken  place,  could  not  be  ascertained. 
Parliament,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne* 
had,  at  times,  been  very  alert  in  the  crea- 
tion of  new  offices,  and  it  might  fairly  be 
supposed,  therefore,  that  they  would  be 
likely  to  make  the  most  of  the  old  ones ; 
and,  supposing  any  such  inclination-to 
exist,  tne  Post-ome  was  exactly  a  mark 
to  be  selected,  because  the  patronage  of 
(he  place  was-  considerable  enough  -  to 
bear  a  division.  The  salary,  he  was 
aware,  was  not  very  heavy;  *  but  every 
one  knew  that* the  chief- emolumc^nts  of 
the  office  were  its  patronage  and- the  al- 
lowances attached  to  it:  the  patronage^ 
even  when  halved^  would  be  ot  consider- 
able importance ;  and  the  allowances^  as 
they  could  not  conveniently  be  divided, 
would   be    doubled.      An    cxplanaiioni 
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however,  had  been  attempted  lobe  given 
to  the  division  of  the  office,  in  question, 
upon  which  he  would  detain  the  House 
for  a  single  moment.  It  had  been  said, 
that  such  a  responsibility  as  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue  demanded  the  pre- 
sence of  two  officers. .  Now,  why  two 
coukl  be  necessary,  unless  one  was  to  be 
a  check  upon  the  other,  he  could  not  con- 
ceive ;  and  such  a  supposition  as  that  of 
check,  would  upon  every  hand  be  re- 
jected. .  The  explanation,  however,  if  it 
no  way  served  the  cause  of  the  division, 
went  to  establish  one  fact  which  was 
worthy  of  attention— it  would  show,  as 
far.  as  it  went,  that  at  the  first  com* 
mencement  of  the  division, .  the  officers 
appointed,  actually  executed  some  portion 
of  the  business  of  the  estid)]i8hment. 
One  .only,  even  immediately  subsequent 
to  the  division,,  could  have  been  a  sine- 
Christ:  the  making  sinecures  of  both  the 
offices,  or  branches  of  office,  could  not 
have  taken  place  until  some  years  after. 
At  present,  it  was  well  known  that  the 
removal  of  both,  far  less  of  one,  of  the 
postmasters*  general  would  no  way  impede 
the  business  of  the  office.  He  did  not 
propose  the  removal  of  both,  because  he 
attached  a  certain  quantity  of  value  to 
the  presence  of  a  considerable  name  at 
the  head  of  sb  considerable  an  establish- 
ment; but  for  the  retaining  of  both,  no 
plea,  he  thought,  could  be  set  up.-— The 
noble  lord  then  adverted  to  the  ambigu- 
ous opmion,  as  he  termed  it,  given  by  the 
finance  committee  upon  the  point«  That 
committee  had  doubted,  looking  at  the 
revenue  of  the  Post-office,  whether  the 
collection  of  that  revenue  could  be  per- 
manently, confided,  without  disadvantage 
to  the  public,  to  one  individual;  but 
such  a  ininciple,  if.  admitted,  would  not 
atop  at  the  Post-office — it  would  lead  to  a 
doubling  of  every  office  in  the .  state.  Hi« 
right  hon.  friend,  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy,  would  be,  compelled  to  have  a 
dmible;  and  would  become  only  half  a 
public  officer,  instead  of  being,  as  he 
waa.  at  present,  two  public  officers.  He 
begged  to  be  understood,  as  not  intend- 
ing the  slightest  disrespect  to  his  right 
hoD.  iriend,  who  held,  he  knew,  one  public 
office  (and  diligently  performed  the  duties 
of  it), .without  receivmg  any  emolument; 
but,  :really»  the  plea  of  heavy  responsi- 
bility was  too  feeble  to  deserve  any  weight 
with  «the  House.  The  double  appoint- 
ment, too,  he  should  be  able  to  show, 
was(  mischievous  as  well  as  unnecessary 


and  cliargeable.'  Mr.  Palmer,  who,- 
whatever  difference  of  opioion  there 
might  have  been,  as  to  the  extent  of  his 
claims  to  remuneration,  was  generally 
allowed  to  have  be^n  a  great  public  bene- 
factor—Mr. Palmer,  speaking  of  the  short 
continuance  of  postmasters-general  in 
office,  owing  to  their  appointments  being 
dependent  upon  political  arrangements, 
stated,  that  no  less  than  eight  changes 
had  taken  place  in  the  department  in  the 
course  of  one  term  of  seven  years.  Changes 
in  office  arising  out  of  changes  of  minis- 
ters, were  not  very  applicable  or  to  the 
point  at  the  present  moment ;  but,  if  such 
changes  in  office  from  year  to  year  were 
mischievous,  how  much  more  mischievous 
must  be  the  weekly  change  (by  turns)  of 
authority  under  the  present  system.  As 
to  the  mischief,  there  could  be  very  litUe 
doubt;  it  roust  be  admitted  on  all  hands, 
that  the  routine  of  such  an  establishment 
as  the  Post-office  could  only  be  preserved 
by  the  greatest  uniformity  of  purpose. 
Against  the  entire  uselessness  of  the  se- 
cond postmaster  too,  what  arguments 
could  be  set  up?  Lord  Chesterfield 
(himself  a  postmaster-general)  being 
examined  before  the  committee  of  finance 
in  1797,  had  stated  a  fact  which  was 
worth  the  attention  of  the  House.  A 
question  being  put  to  his  lordship,  as  to 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  any  diffisrence 
of  opinion  between  the  two  postmasters-* 
general,  the  answer  was,  that  such  cases 
could  seldom  occur;  but  when  they  did, 
it  was  probable  the  junior  lord  woiud  be 
inclinea  to  give  way  to  the  senior.  So, 
then,  the  country  was  paying  2,500^.  a 
year  to  a  noble  marquis,  to  enable  him  to 
feel  inclined  to  give  way  to  a  noble  earl. 
[Hear,  and  a  kugh.]  As  a  further 
proof  how  unnecessary  was  the  office  in 

aoestion,  lord  Clancarty,  who  held  it  from 
le  year  1814  to  1816,  was  engaged  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  that  period,  in 
diplomatic  affiiirs  abroad.— The  noble 
lord  then  proceeded  to  the  postmaster- 
generalship  of  Scotland,  ana  took  ^e 
office  to  be  a  sinecure,  because  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue  was  under  the  same 
direction  with  the  .  English  Post<<office. 
The  Irish  Post-office  was  managed,  too, 
at  a  much  greater  expense  than  that  of 
this  country;  and  surely,  whatever  might 
be  the  case  here,  theve  could  be  no  occa-* 
sion  for  two  postmasters-general  in  Ire- 
land. Many  persons  thought,  indeed, 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  post- 
master* general  in  Ireland;  ,and  there  was 


a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  auggeatioa : 
at  the  same  time»  he  gave  great  vttlue>  at 
the  preaent  moment,  to  any  thing  which 
waa  an  indacement  to  an  Irish  nobleman 
to  reside  on  hia  own  aide  the  water ;  and 
he,  therefore,  abauined  from  proposing  an 
abolition  of  the  ofBce«-*He  trasted,  that 
he  had  brought  the  question  forward 
liih*ly;  and  he  had  purposely  detained 
from  sustaining  his  proposition  by  any 

J  lea  for  diminidiing  the  influence  of  the 
Jrown.  Although,  whenever  any  mea- 
anre  for  the  lessening  of  that  influence 
came  in  a  proper  and  decided  form  before 
^e  House,  he  should  be  most  ready  to 
dechure  his  opinion  upon  it,  yet  he  had 
abstained  from  introauctng  that  subject 
mtd  the  present  discussion.  At  the  same 
time,  he  must  say,  that  if  his  proposition 
were  resisted  upon  any  collateral  ground, 
that  it  would  diminish  the  influence  to 
which  he  adverted,  be  should  think  that 
the  people  of  Bneland  were  ill-treated. 
The  very  distress  which  galled  the  coun- 
try at  Uiis  moment,  arose  out  of  the  bane- 
ful consequences  of  a  war,  which,  by  in- 
creasing taxation,  and  increasing  the  re- 
venue, had  silently  and  gradually  increased 
the  influence  of  the  Crown;  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  resist  a  measure  for  abating 
tlie  distress,  from  a  fear  of  diminishmg 
the  influence  which  had  grown  up  with  it. 
The  question,  important  as  it  was,  lay  in  a 
n&^ow  compass,  and  he  had  almost  dene. 
If  he  had  weakened  the  cause  or  wearied 
the  House,  let  the  failure  be  attributed, 
not  to  the  stlbject,  but  to  the  advocate. 
He  could  not  forbear,  however,  to  re- 
mind honoumble'  members  of  the  import- 
ance attaching  to  die  decision  of  Che 
point  before  them.  The  hte  of  the 
motion  now  pending,  wonld  show  the 
value  of  the  success  obtained  a  few  evenw 
ln|;s  sniee,  by  his  hon.  friend  (sir  M.  W. 
Ridl^.)  It  would  show  whether  the 
^teS  6f  hon.  genftlemen  on  that  night 
Were  to  be  taken  as  a  flrst  dividend  paid 
to  thenr  constitaents,  or  whether  they  had 
been  put  for^  as  a  payment'  in  full  of  all 
demands.  He  did  not  mean  to  affirm, 
that  every  meAiber  who  had  voted  for  the 
reduction  of  the  ti^iw  lords  of  the  admi- 
ralty, was  bound  absolutely  to  vote  for 
every  6ther  species  of  redaction ;  but  he 
folt  that  the  present  motion  was  even  of 
more  importance,  than  that  which  had 
been  gained  by  his  hon.  friend ;  and  he 
declared  that  he  would  radier  have  seen 
his  hott.  friend  standing  a  single  *'ay''  in 
support  of  his  owtt  measure^  than  suflbr 
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his  triumph  to  be  shared  by  any  man  who 
thought  that,  in  doing  what  be  Uien  did, 
he  did  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  be- 
nefit of  his  country.  But  he  did  not 
believe  that  any  such  feeling  had  been 
entertained.  The  hon.  member  for 
Yorkshire  (Mr.  S.  Wortley)  had  declared 
on  the  former  evening,  to  which  he  al- 
luded, that  he  would  support  ev&rj  pro- 
position for  reduction  of  expenditure* 
which  was  consistent  with  Uie  safety  of 
the  country.  He  should  scarcely,  there- 
fore, on  thie  present  occasion,  find  lumself 
opposed  by  toat  hon.  member,  because  it 
would  hardly  be  said,  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  two  postmasters-general  wai 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  &e  country. 
The  hon.  member  for  Sufiblk  (Mr. 
Gooch)  had  stated,  that  they  ought  to 
reduce  the  public  expenditure  before  they 
reduced  taxation.  Here,  then,  was  an 
opportunity  afforded  to  the  hon*  member, 
of  carrying  his  doctrine  into  efect.  He 
called  upon  his  honourable  friends— he 
called  upon  the  House— to  pause  before 
they  negatived  the  present  roottoo.  He 
trusted  they  would  not  act  b  defiance  of 
public  opinion,  in  derision  of  the  general 
steering,  and  in  total  oblivion  of  all  the 
promises  of  retrenchment  which  had  been 
held  out  to  the  country.  The  noble  lord 
concluded  by  moving,  «<  That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  that  without  detri- 
ment to  the  puMie  service,  the  dutiea 
of  Joint  Postmaster-general  m^bt  be 
perfomed  by  one  indWidual,  and  the 
salary  of  the  other  be  thersby  saved  to 
tile  ^blic." 

Mr.  IMinam  said,  he  could  not  take  so 
narrow  a  view  of  the  present  questioo  aa 
had  been  taken  by  hia  noMe  friead;  and 
most  confess  that  the  speech  of  his  aobie 
friend  had  produced  no  ocber  inqpresrioa 
on  his  mina  than  to  confirm  his  previona 
impressiotts.  His  noble  fHend  had  anid^ 
that  he  dki  not  propose,  In  bringing  fer- 
waid  his  present  motion,  to  interfere  with 
other  offices ;  but,  an  acquieseeoce  en  the 
part  of  the  House  in  the  present  motiow 
a  motion  which  had  been  brought  forward 
in  consequence  of  the  succeia  of  a  motiesi 
made  by  an  hon.  baronet  the  other  night 
—would,  he  had  no  doubt,  lead,  in  vari* 
ous  other  instances,  to  a  similar  propo* 
dtion  founded  on  similar  groonds.  Aad 
that  brought  distinctly  before  ibem  4iia 
principle— whether  the  influence  -of  the 
Crown  oinht  or  ought  not  to  be  diauaish- 
ed  i  He  knew  it  waa  easy  to  turn  hit» 
ridicule  any  partieidar  opposilioB  t#  any 
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particular  and  isolated  motion  like  the 
present.  It  would  be  eas}'  to  say  in  vari- 
ous other  cases,  as  was  said  in  the  present, 
*<  You  must  vote  for  this  reduction^  unless 
you  think  that  the  safety  of  the  state  de- 
pends upon  the  maintenance  of  two  post- 
masters-general." But,  that  was  a  most 
unfair  way  of  putting  the  case.  He 
thought  it  ought  to  be  viewed  on  princi- 
ples more  broad,  more  general,  and  more 
» enlightened.  He  would  oppose  the  abo- 
lition of  the  present  office,  because  he  felt 
that  no  sufficient  ground  had  been  stated 
to  induce  the  House  to  diminish,  to  that 
extent,  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  He 
knew  that  this  doctrine  was  unpopular ; 
but  the  experience  of  all  mankind,  the 
instructions  of  history,  tended  to  prove* 
that  certain  influence  was  necessary  to  be 
attached  to  government,  in  order  to  enable 
it»  with  any  efficiency,  to  discharge  its 
functions.  True  it  was,  that  the  offices 
under  the  Crown  had  numerically  increa- 
sed, as  compared  with  former  times ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  had  grown  up  a 
counteracting  influence,  which  opposed— & 
and  he  hoped  always  would  oppose — an 
inseparable  barrier  to  undue  influence  in 
.the  Crown.  Could  any  one  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  that  counteracting  power,  which 
rendered  comparatively  inefficient  in  the 
country  the  influence,  direct  or  indirect, 
of  the  Crown?  When  the  extension  of 
universal  information  throughout  the 
country  was  considered — a  degree  of  in- 
formation which  gave  respectability  to 
public  opinion  which  it  had  never  before 
possessed-— an  intelligence,  which  no  man, 
naif  a  century  ago,  could  have  expected.— 
Y^as  not  the  balance  to  governipent  interest 
apparent  to  every  man  ?  Haifa  century 
ago,  the  people  of  England  had  been  alive 
to  those  matters  in  which  their  interests 
were  immediately  and  obviousl>  concern- 
ed ;  but,  were  the  acU  of  public  men,  at 
that  time  of  day,  scrutinized  with  the  just 
severity  applied  to  them  at  present? 
Could  any  mdividual  in  eminent  station, 
do  a  single  act  which  was  not  canvassed 
by  the  public  at  large?  And,  did  not 
every  public  officer  at  present  feel  that  he 
acted  under  a  responsibility  unknown  to 
ministers  of  former  times  ?  True,  minis- 
ters were  not  made  accountable  as  far  as 
regarded  their  lives  or  their  fortunes ;  but 
they  could  not  walk  through  the  public 
streets  without  meeting  men  who  knew  all 
that  they  had  said,  and  all  that  they  had 
done.  He  was  glad  of  this.  He  rejoiced 
at  it.    He  thought  it  a  great  blessing. 


He  thought  it  a  blessine,  because  it  was  a. 
check;   and  a  check  far  more  effective 
upon  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  than  any 
which  had  existed  when  that  influence,  as 
regarded  parliament  at  least,  had  been 
much  greater  than  at  present.    The  noble 
lord,  in  grounding  his  present  proposition 
denied  any  wish  to  reduce  the  influence 
of  the  Crown ;  but  he  took  all  the  effect 
which  could  attach  to  such  an  intention, 
by  imputing  resistance,  if  he  met  with  it, 
to  an  improper  aversion  to  the  diminution 
of  that  mfluence.    The  dilemma  was  in* 
geniously  contrived  by  the  noble  lord; 
but  it  was  not  right  that  the  House  should 
fall  into  it.    Unless  gentlemen  were  pre- 
pared to  go  into  the  consideration  of  all 
the  consequences  to  which  the  motion  now 
submitted  might  hereafter  lead,  and  to 
propounce  an  opinion  upon  its  future  ope- 
ration, they  could  not,  as  he  conceived, 
vote  for  the  motion.    He  knew  it  might 
be  imputed  to  him  and  to  those  with  whom 
be  acted,  that  in  opposing  this   motion 
they  were  proceeding  upon  corrupt  mo- 
tives, and  acting  only  rrom  a  paltry  and 
unworthy  principle  of  attention  to  theirown 
interests.    It  was  the  duty,  however,  of 
gentlemen  who  had  the  honour  of  sitting 
m  that  House,  to  allow  no  imputation  of 
this  sort  to  interfere  with  their  proceed- 
ings, in  any  case  where  they  were  called 
upon  to  express  their  conscientious  opi- 
nions ;  and  if  be  thought  that  the  individ- 
uals connected  with  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment could  be  deterred  from  looking  at 
the  present  question  in  all  its  bearings,  by 
any  apprehension  of  this  sort,  he  would 
be  the  first  man  to  protest  against  their 
conduct.    It  was  because,  in  the  honest 
conviction  of  his  own  mind,  he  thought 
that  the  present  motion  had  an  unneces- 
sary tendency  to  diminish  the  influence  of 
the  Crown,  and  that  such  diminution  of 
its  influence  was  not  called  for  on  any 
ground  of  public  security,  that  he  felt 
himself  compelled  to  oppose  it. . 

Mr.  Hudson  Gumey  qaid,  he  was  not  dis- 
posed too  much  to  retrench  the  ijiifluence 
of  the  Crown ;  but,  concurring^  as  he  did, 
in  many  of  the  observations  which  had 
fallen  from  hon.  gentlemen  on  that 
subject,  he  must  still  admit  the  necessity 
of  the  present  motion.  As  far  as  he  could 
understand  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  he  did  not  even  attempt  to  say 
that  the  office  of  the  second  post- roaster- 
general  was  at  all  necessary.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  talked  of  the  influence 
of  the  Crown,  and  of  the  necessity  of  pre- 
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aenring  that  inflaeoce.  But  at  a  Una  like 
the  present,  wbea  junior  clerki  and  men- 
torioufl  officers  had  been  dismitted  and 
throvo  apon  the  world,  after  years  of  pub- 
lic serrice,  it  did  appear  to  him  that  the 
House  would  disgrace  itself  beyond  mea- 
sure— would  eternally  disgrace  hself  in 
the  eyes  of  all  England — ^if,  for  the  sske  of 
sustaining  wliat  was  called  the  influence 
of  the  Crown^an  influence  by  which,  in 
his  opinion,  its  real  interests  were  weakened 
instead  of  being  strengthened^t  should 
vote  for  keeping  up  an  appointment,  by 
which  2,500/.  a  year  was  granted  to  a 
great  lord,  to  induce  him  to  support  the 
measures  of  the  eiListing  administration. 
As  such,  he  should  give  his  cordial  sup- 
port to  the  present  motion.  [Hear.] 
'  Alderman  C.  Smith  trusted,  that,  on  the 
present  occasion,  every  loyal  man  would 
rally  round  the  throne,  to  protect  its  just 
and  constitutional  privileges.  If  the  House 
yielded  to  the  present  application,  he 
should  expect,  that,  one  by  one,  each  of 
the  ministerial  offices  of  the  Crown  would 
be  abolished :  and,  under  this  impression, 
he  should  vote  against  the  motion. 

Sir  John  Sebright  said,  that  the  noble 
marquis  (Salisbury),  who  was  the  second 
post-master-generai,  had  been  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  lord  lieutenant  of  his  oounty, 
ind  had  discharged  the  duties  of  that  of- 
flce  with  honour  to  himself,  and  most  be-* 
neficlally  for  the  county.  Having  as  a 
magistrate  acted  under  the  noble  marquis, 
he  felt  towards  him  the  utmost  respect ; 
but  he  was  placed  there  to  discharge  a 
great  pubUc  duty.  Private  feelings,  in 
that  House,  were  not  to  give  way  to  public 
principle.  At  a  tiOie  like  the  present, 
when  distress  prevailed  to  an  extent  un- 
exampled, he  felt  it  to  be  his  bouoden  duty 
to  vote  for  every  reduction  of  the  public 
expenditure,  that  was  consistent  with  the 
sarety  of  the  state.  It  had  not  been  con* 
tended  that  two  post-masters-general  were 
necessary.  He  doubted  whether  even 
one  was  necessary.  His  own  opinion  was, 
that  thq^  able  and  int^igent  officer,  Mr. 
Freeling,  who  had  discharged  his  public 
duty  in  a  manner  so  beneficial  to  the  coun- 
try, would  be  able  to  do  the  business  of 
the  post-masters-generaly  without  any  other 
assistance. 

Mr.  Sumner  said,  that  at  a  late  county 
meeting  he  had  been  met  with  a  generu 
«ry  of  <<  retrenchment-*unspario^  re- 
trenchment'' I  He  was  told  that  this  was 
the  popular  cry  throughout  the  country. 
But  as  to  popular  clamour^  there  was 


nothing  which  he  mistrmted  more ;  and 
the  loader  it  was,  the  more  his  roistrost 
increased.  He  did  think  that  popular 
opinion  had  been  very  much  mislea  on  the 
present  and  man^  similar  occasions.  He 
nad  expressed  himself  to  this  effect  to  his 
constituents ;  and  had  refused  to  receive 
their  instructions  to  support  their  demabda 
in  pariiament  for  unsparing,  unqualified 
retrenchment ;  and  had  he  not  so  refused 
their  instructions,  he  should  have  lent  hia 
hand  to  the  attainment  of  what  he  con* 
sideredi  in  many  cases,  a  great  evil.  Aa 
to  the  question  before  the  House,  he  did 
not  know  whether  two  lords  at  the  bend  of 
the  Post-office  were  more  or  were  less  ne- 
cessary, than  two  heads  were  to  certain 
other  boards.  The  House  must  be  prepa- 
red to  expect)  that  if  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion was  effected,  with  a  view  to  the  dimt* 
nution  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  the 
same  principle  would  be  applied  to  every 
other  office  to  which  that  influence  was 
supposed  to  extend.  He  was  not  one  of 
idose  who  thought  that  the  influence  of 
'ne  Crown  had  become  too  great  in  par- 
liament, or  elsewhere.  Oh  the  contrary, 
he  considei^d  that  popular  influence  had 
increased  in  an  infinitely  greater  propor- 
tion. He  could  not,  therefore,  support  the 
present  motion. 

Sir  Jo$eph  Yorke  add,  that  having  in  h^ 
place  voted  that  two  junior  h)h)s  of  tte 
Admiralty  were  unnecessary,  he  could  htvt 
consistently  oppose  the  present  motfort. 
He  considered  the  second  post-master- 
general  entirely  useless ;  and  with  respect 
to  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  be  did  nat 
think  that  the  influence  or  the  dignity  of 
the  Crown,  in  a  loyal  and  well-disposed 
country  like  this  required  to  be  bolstered 
up  by  half  a  dozen  useless  placemen.  If 
these  two  officers  of  the  public  would  be 
content  to  take  the  duty  watch  and  watch, 
or  take  it  bv  alternate  three  months^  and 
receive  only  one  post-master-gcnersl'a 
salary,  he  could  have  no  objection  to  ac- 
commodate them.  If  not,  he  must  vote 
for  his  noble  friend's  motion. 

Mr.  Denison  said,  he  wonld  neitt  use, 
out  of  that  House,  any  words  which  be 
was  ashamed  to  utter  in  it.  He  begged 
leave  to  repeat,  in  his  place,  and  before 
his  hon.  colleague  that  he  ever  would  be 
an  advocate  for  <<  retrenchment— mnpa* 
ring  retrenchment.'*  A  right  hon.  j^n- 
tleman  had  said,  that  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  had  not  increased.  In  his  (Af  r. 
D*8.)  opinion,  it  had  increased,  and  wpald 
continue  to  increase ;  seeing  that  the  die- 
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tre»es  of  the  times,  which  so  parlicitlaHy 
pressed  on  the  landed  iolerest)  vould 
induce  tho^e  gentlemen  to  look  to  the 
Crown  rather  than  to  any  other  source  of 
emolument  or  advantage.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  any  gentleman  to  look  at  the 
Red  book,  without  being  convinced  of 
the  increased  infliienee  of  the  Crown.  If 
he  bad  any  objection  to  the  motioo»  it 
was,  that  it  dia  not  go  far  enough.  He 
was  of  opinion,  that  if  the  Post-office  were 
put  under  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Freellng 
would  be  able  to  do  the  business  for 
which  the  two  Post^masters-general  were 
now  paid.  The  places  were,  in  point  of 
fiict,  ainecures.  The  noble  lords  had 
little  more  to  do  than  to  receive  their 
aalaries. 

Mr.  Fremanile  said,  he  could  not, 
consistently  with  bis  views  of  the  safety 
and  honour  of  the  country,  assent  to  tba. 


lion.  A  week  had  scarcely  elapsed  since 
two  officas  conferring  patronage,  and  con* 
tributing  materially  to  the  influence  of 
the  Crown,'  hfad  been  abolished;,  that 
night  tl:ey  were  called  upon  to  abolish 
another  office;  and,  to-morrow,  a  whole 
office,  the  board  of  control  was  to  coma 
under  consideration.  Now,  there  was  a 
point  at  which  resistance  must  be  made 
by  those  who  wished  to  preserve  ther  just 
influence  of  the  Crown.  He  could  not 
allow  the  establishments  of  the  country 
to  be  thus  beaten  down ;  for,  unless  that 
Qieasure  which  the  gentleman  opposite, 
be  thought  unwisely,  advocated^-a  reform 
in  parliament,  were  carried  into  effisct,  and 
the  government  brought  much  nearer  to 
a  republic  than  it  actually  was,  it  could 
not  go  on  without  a  considerable  influence 
in  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  Unless^ 
therefore,  they  were  prepared  to  say,  that 


proposition.     He  could  not  consent  t«a  afae  government  of  this  country  was  not 
pull  down  the  ancient  institutions  of  the'Aiear  enongh  to  a  republic,  it  waa  neces* 


country«-*tho6e  institutions  under  which 
the  country  had  so  long  prospered.    No 
man  could  say,  that,  if  tne  motion  were 
acceded  to,   the  abolition  of  the  office 
would  contribute  one  iota  to  the  removal 
of  the  distress  complained  of.    And  yet, 
if  conceded,  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
breaking  down  and  destroying;  the  system 
of  government  piecemeal.    It  would  na- 
turally he  said,  *<  cut  down  the  salaries  of 
all  the  bffices  of  government^  and  let  them 
no  longer  be  tilled  by  noblemen  or  gen« 
tlemen  of  influence  or  rank,  but  by  clerks, 
who  would  be  accountable  to  that  House." 
The  question  had,  he  regretted  to  say, 
been  taken  up  on  narrow  grounds,  and 
the  arguments  therefore  were  the  more 
fallacious.      It    was  incumbent  on    the 
noble  mover,  to  shew  in  what  manner  the 
present  system  of  the  postmastership  was 
dangerous  or  injurious.    There  certainly 
existed  a  necessity  for  control  in  this  de- 
partment, and  that  control  was  as  efFec» 
tually  vested  in  the  postmasters,  as  in 
any  other  public  boards.    He  conclnded 
by  observing,  tliat  she  measure  was  Jm« 
provident,  and  would  prove  highly  Hm- 
gerous  as  a  precedent. 

Mr.  Siuart  Woriley  said,  be  was  an* 
zious  to.  state  the  reasons  for  his  vote  on 
the  present  question.  The  question  had 
beoB  treated  by  the  noble  mover  with 
reference  simply  to  the  particular  office 
which  he  had  called  on  the  House  to 
abolish,  on  account  of  its  inefficiency  and 
needlessoess.  He  ( Mr.  W. )  could  not 
confine  himself  to  this  view  of  the  ques« 


sary  that    the  influence   of  the  Crown 
should  be  preserved.    As  for  the  offices 
which  had  been  abolished  the  other  night, 
they  had  been  pointed  out  for  abolition, 
in  the  year  1797,  by  the  committee  of 
finance;  and  the  feelings  of  the  people 
had  been  so  excited  on  the  subject,  that 
he  had  felt  warranted  in  voting  for  their 
abolition.    Looking  also,  at  the  proof  of 
the  inefficiency  of  the  office  under  con- 
sideration, if  he  was  sure  the  encroach- 
ment would  stop  here,  he  should,  per- 
haps, consent  to  vote  for  the    present 
motion ;  but,  if  he  was  to  be  led  on  step 
by  step,  last  week  having  abolished  the 
two  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  to*day  abo- 
lishing one  joint-postmaster,  and  to-mor- 
row the  whole  board  of  control,  he  would 
say,  that  he  should  resist  at  once  the  des^ 
truction  of  that  influence,  without  which 
the  government  could  not  be  carried  on. 
He  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  for  tlie 
Crown  to  have  its  influence,  and  he  •could 
not  consent  thus,  step  by  step,  to  dimi- 
nish it.     Having  stated  this  feat lcs«ly  and 
honestly,  he  hoped  he  had  only  to  soy  td 
his  constituents  this,  that  when  th^y  pla- 
ced their  confidence  in  him,  he  felt  that 
h0  waa  to  come  down  to  that  House  and 
perform  his  dutv  to  the  best  of  his  infor« 
matioD  and  ability,  but  he  could  not  join 
any  man  in  pulling  down  the  influence  of 
the  Crown.    If  they  should  require  him 
to  aid  in  reducing  the  influence  of  the 
Crown,  he  should  tell  them,  that  they 
must  return  another  member,  for  that  he 
diould  conceif  e  that  by  so  doing  he  wae 
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offices ;  but  tb  redace  the  number  of  ute- 
less  officeiy  or  sinecures.  During  the 
course  of  the  debate,  not  a  single  argo- 


deserting  his  dutj,  as  much  as  if  he  were 
to  give  his  support  to  the  Crown  from 
corrupt  motires. 

Mr.  Bankes  said,  he  had  that  ni^ht 
heard  principles  advanced  which,  dunng 
all  the  time  that  he  had  had  a  seat  in  that 
ijouse,  he  had  ne?er  heard  propounded 
with  an  equal  degree  of  daring.     The 
doctrine  he  had  formerly  collected  from 
what  he  had  conceived  to  be,  at  the  time, 
the  best  and  most  weighty  authorities  in 
the  House  was,  that  the  Crown  was  intitled 
to  a  large  and  legitimate  influence  in  all 
those  offices  that  were  more  immediately 
connected  with,-  what  he  might  call,  the 
monarchical    part  of   our    constitution. 
This   influence    was   exercised  by    the 
Crown's  appointment  to  a  large  body  of 
such  offices  as  were  necessary  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  various  duties  that  devolved 
upon  that  department  of  the  state  which 
he  spoke  of;  and  he  always  consid  ^^ 
that  these  should  be  placed, 
than  they  had  been,  within  the^^mediate 
disposal  and  pleasure  of  the  Crown.    He 
thought  that  the  House  ought  not  to  in- 
terfere with  them,  except  in  casta  ^^hich 
involved   some    constitutional    question. 
They  w^re  the  legitimate  appointments 
of  the  Crown,  and  they  ougnt  to  be  re- 
tained as  long  as  they  were  necessary; 
but  beyond  this,  the  principle  ought  not 
to  be  carried.    His  hon.  friend  who  had 
just  spoken    had  said,    that  the   noble 
mover,  must  show,  not  only  that  the  office 
proposed  to  be  reduced  was  useless,  but 
that  it  was  an  office  of  influence.    But  it 
was  sufficient  for  him  to  show  that  it  was 
useless ;  and,  indeed,  the  onus  of  proof 
lay  on  those  who  supported  the  office. 
All  offices  he  conceived  to  be,  in  a  certain 
degree,  grievances.     At  the  same  time, 
be  did  not  wish  to  diminish  the  influence 
of  the  Crown  to  a  point  beyond  what  the 
interests  of  the  Crown  appeared  to  re- 
quire.   His  hon.  friend,  who  opposed,  but 
did  not  seem  disinclined  to  vote  for,  the 
motion,    called  on    gentlemen  to   state 
where  the  reductions  of  office  would  stop. 
Now  this  appeared  to  him  to  be  one  of 
the  plainest  cases  that  ever  was  brought 
before  the  House.    It  was  "not  an  attempt 
to  carry  the  principle  of  economy  to  an 
extreme.     In  thinking  that  it  ought  to 
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ment  had  been  adduced  against  the  mo- 
tion, that  at  all  applied  to  the  usefulness 
of  this  office.    Those  who  bad  opposed 
the  motion  of  the  noble  lord  had  procee- 
ded   entirely    upon    general     grounds. 
When  Mr.  Freeling  was  examined  before 
the  committee,  his  evidence  did  not  go  ta 
show  the  necessity  of  the  office,  though  it 
appeared  from  what  he  stated,  that  it  was 
not  altogether  such  a  sinecure  as  many 
gentlemen  supposed  it  to  be.    He  was 
perfectly  ready  to  do  justice  to  the  great 
merits  of  Mr.  Freeling;  but  he  was  not 
prepared  to  say,  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  have  a  person  of  rank  and  consequence 
4t  the  head  of  a  department  of  so  much  res- 
ponsibility. He  felt  the  duty  which  he  was 
rforming  to  be  especially  imposed 
in  consequence  of  the  line  of 
he  pursued  in  1812—1813;  as 
He  was  tlien  the  mover  of  the  address  to 
the  throne  on  the  subject  of  retrenchment 
which  had  been  graciously  answered.    It 
therefore  appeared  that  the  Crown  was 
not  offisndea  with  the  interference  of  par- 
liament.   And  how,  indeed,  could  genersl 
views  of  economy  and  retrenchment  be 
carried  into  effect,  if  what  had  been  termed 
prerogative    and    patronage    were    left 
wholly  untouched?    The  pledge  which 
the  house  had  given  in  the  year  I8I2— 
181S»  had  not  been  redeemed;   and  him 
expectations,  he  confessed,  had  been  ex- 
ceedingly  disappointed.     He  regretted 
extremely,  that  ministers  had  not  shown 
a  wish  to  adopt  that  temperate  economy 
and  reform,  by  which  so  much  benefit 
might  be  effected  for  the  country.    He 
looked  forward,  however,  with  confidoDt 
expectation  to  the  division  of  that  nisht ; 
for,  in  his  opinion,  it  could  not  be  other* 
wise  than  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  this 
office.    Not  a  word  had  been  said  in  ita 
defence ;  except  that  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  up  prerogative  and  patronage,  and 
that  it  was  of  very  ancient  origin.    The 
latter  was  as  weak  as  the  former ;  since 
an  office  that  had  existed  for  centuriea 
(which,  however,  was  not  the  case  with 
this)  might  be  completely  useless.      la 
point  of  economy,  the  saving  would  not 


be  carried,  he  did  not  go  farther  than  he    be  very  great ;  but,  the  principle  was  of 


and  others  had  done  in  1812;  and  nothing 
had  occurred  since  that  time  to  change 
the  state  of  the  question.  It  was  not 
intended  at  that  time,  nor  did  he  suppose 
a    was    now  vacant,  to  abolish    useful 


immense  importance.  He  would  always 
support  the  existence  of  those  offices 
which,  while  they  added  to  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown,  were  necessaijly  con- 
nected with  the  interests  of  the  comitry ; 
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bat  he  could  not  give  his  vote  in  fayour 
of  the  continuance  of  uBeless  oflBces,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  necessary  to 
keep  up  a  certain  extent  of  influence. 

Mr.  Secretary  Fed  said,  that  his  noble 
friend  who  had  commenced  the  present  dis- 
cussion, had  treated  the  question  with  re- 
ference solely  to  the  duties  of  the  particu- 
lar office.    He  had  been  followed  by  his 
right   hon.   friend,   who    had   met   the 
question  on  the  general  ground  of  prin- 
ciple, and  had  declared  that  the  proposi- 
tion was  ab  inUio  to  be  resisted,  as  an  at- 
tempt to  diminish  the  legitimate  influence 
of  the  Crown.    He   did  not,  however, 
understand  that  his  right  hon.  friend  in 
any  way  conceded,  that  the  office  was  un- 
necessary, because  he  had  met  it  on  more 
enlarged  ffrounds,  which  he  thought  suffi- 
cient to  £cide  the  question.    He  hoped, 
however,  he  should  not  treat  the  subject 
unfairly,  if  he  combined  both  the  elements 
of  the  discussion  which  had  been  hereto- 
fore taken  separately^  and  considered ;  in 
the  first  -place,   whether  the  particular 
office  wys  so  entirely  inefficient  as  it  had 
been    reofesented    to    be;    and,  in  the 
second  places  what  effect  its  abolition 
would  have  on  the  general  interests  of 
the  state.    On  the  first  part  of  the  oues- 
tion,  he  should  submit  some  considera- 
tions, which,  if  not  conclusive  in  them- 
selves, it  was  at  least  fit  that  the  House 
should  advert   to.    In  considering   the 
nature  of  a  particular  office  it  was  fit  first 
to  inquire  wnen  it  was  founded,  in  order 
to   ascertain    the   circumstances    which 
might  have  called  for  it.    Antiquity  was 
was  not  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  importance 
of  an  office;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it 
was   created   under  temporary  circum- 
stances, which  had  passed  away,  a  very 
strong  amiment  in  favour  of  the  abolition 
of  an  office  was  afforded.    They  were 
no|7  constantly  referred  to  the  year  17d2. 
The  establishment  of  that  time  was  the 
standard  to  which  every  thing  was  to  be 
brought.    If  the  office  had  been  created 
since  that  time,  in  consequence  of  the 
war  that  bad  intervened,  there  was  a  fair 
presumption  that  it  should  be  abolished. 
He  also  referred  to  1792 ;   but  it  was  to 
1692,  and  in  that  year  he  found  the  office 
in  existence,  and  held  by  two  joint  post- 
masters-general.   That,  therefore,  was  a 
slight  presumption  in  favour  of  the  office : 
but  there  might  have  been,  it  was  true, 
tuch  a  diminution  in  the  duties  of  the 
office,  and  the  nature  of  it  might  have  so 
chaogedi  that  that  presumption  might  be 


destroyed.    Was  there  any  su6h  dimiou* 
tion?    He  asked  the  House  to  look  at 
the  duties  and  the  efficiency  of  the  office, 
as  measured  by  the  revenue  which  it  con- 
trolled, and  they  would  see  that  the  office 
established  at  the    Revolution  had  had 
a   constant    an#   gradual    increase    of 
duties  assigned  to  it.    He  only  said  that 
this  was  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
office ;  but  it  certainly  was  a  strong  pre^ 
sumption,  if  they  found  that  of  an  office 
established  at  such  a  time  the  duties  had 
since  been  quintupled.    He  should  only 
take  a  few  periods  in  the  last  reign  to 
show  the  increase  of  the  Post-office  re- 
venues.   In   1764>,  the  revenue  of  the 
Post-office  was  4^0,0001. ;  in  1788  it  was 
484,000/. ;   in  1793  it  was  627,000^. ;   in 
1795  it  was  705,000/. ;    and  in  1815,  and 
since,  it  was  upwards  of  two  millions.-— So 
much  as  to  the  increase  of  the  duties  of 
the  office,  from  which  the  House  would 
judge  whether  it  could  be  presumed  to 
be  entirely  inefficient.    As  to  the  parti- 
cular testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
office,  they  had  an  authority  beyond  all 
exception,  in  the  committee  of  1797 ;  for 
never  was  there  a  committee  to  which 
such  general  and  just  compliments  had 
been  paid,  without  reference*  to  party. 
What  was  |he  report  of  that  committee  ? 
Why,  that  on  account  of  the  importance 
'  of  the  establishment  to  commerce  and  to 
the  revenue,  it  was  worthy  of  considera- 
tion whether  there  should  not  be  a  board 
of  commissioners,  as  in  the  Other  great 
departibents  of  the  revenue.    The  com- 
mittee stated  truly,  that  much  depended 
on  the  skill  in  making  the  various  and 
numerous  contracts.    Now,  the  measure 
suggested  by  the  committee  would  have 
greatly  increased  the  influence  of  the 
Crown ;  for  supposing  five  commissioners 
were  appointed  at  1,000/.  a  year,  though 
there  was  not  more  expense  than  with 
two  joint  post-masters  at  2,500/.  a  year, 
there  could   be   no  question   that   the 
patronage  would  be  augmented  by  the 
distribution.    The    committee    observed 
abo,  that  the  patronage  in  the  hands  of 
the  Post-office  was  most  extensive  and 
important,  and  required  much  knowledge 
and  considerable  attention  to  the  charao^ 
ters  of  individuals.    Now,  what  was  the 
proposition  of  one  hon.  member?    That 
It  should  all  be  transferred  to  the  Treasury^ 
and  that  Mr.Freeling  should  be  the  execu- 
tive officer.  The  proposition  of  the  commit- 
teeofl797wassupportedbythecommittee, 
on  the  ground  that  greater  regularity  and 
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difp^tfh  would  1^6  obuined  from  a  com-  i  €9re»  tti^t  Mr.  Purf^ff.  ia  laying  down  bui 
niiaiioo.    But  the  busioeta  of  the  Post-   largo  and  JuininoMf  priociplet  for  th^  aian 


ofieo  could  not  bo  ipanaged  with  greater 
regularity  and  ditfNOch  than  staoe  1797 ; 
aod  it  fra«  not  fair  to  attributa  all  the 
I9erit  of  this  univari^ly  apknowlodged  re- 
iult  ID  f  aubordinfife  oflfeeir  of  the  board* 
Certaiolyy  if  tha  ^ueation  was  between 
hiai  and  tha  committae  of  1797»  whether 
the  board  of  cooanuaaionara  ahpuld  be  ap** 
pointody  ha  had  ap  doubt  the  gentlemen 
pppoaite  to  him  wpujd  hpld  bis  argument 
to  bo  ?alid.    Then  oama  |lie  committee 
«f  I817i  which  had»  indeed*  after  the  ex- 
pwienof  ibe  oouptiy  bi4  had»  decided 
ngpiimt  the  propoael  for  pptting  the  ma^ 
jM^l^aaant  of  th^  PoetroCce  under  a  board 
af  ^oeMBiaaiooarii  of  mora  than  two,  but 
BtiU  wn«  not  prepared  to  «aj  that  the  bu- 
ainem  abould  be  AMnegad  bj  only  one. 
The  d^tie•  of  tba  ofice  ware  of  a  pe 
natuDe,  not  only  as  regarded  thev 
of  tjba  revanuoj  but  the  mnount  aftheexp 
peoiditiAreu-**Tbe  revenue  amounted   to 
two  aoiUiant;  the  estpenditura  was  aa 
much  ai  hatf  a  miUiaa*    Now,  n}l  the 
pi^aienfa  were  imder  warrnnit  of  the  joiat 
poefoaaater,  and  Mr.  Fraeling,  wheaa 
laatiaiony  on  this  point  would,  perhaps, 
not.be  taken,  bad  atated  bis  opiiuon,  that 
there  ahould  be  two  lards*  jis  for  the 
evidence  of  lord  Chesterfield,  no  inference 
anfaraurable  to  the  office  could  be  drawn 
from  i^    Being  asked,  what  was  the  re* 
auU  when  there  was  a  difference  of  opi^ 
nion  on  annr  subject  referred?  He  answer* 
e4>  .that  the  bwoeaa  was  so  aaniadily 
OianMed,  that  a  difference  seldom  oc- 
curred, but  ihat  if  anjr  did  occur,  the 
junior  would  naturally  yield  to  the  senior. 
Now  due  waa  necessarily  the  case  in  all 
ao«^r4inate  jurisdictiona — the  least  ex- 
peijenced   omoer  fmeraliy  gav)e   way. 
Srhe  aal^y  of  the  joint  post-master  had 
bean  fiiued  in  1785,  at  5,000/.,  the  present 
pmpuat..   Had   they  beard   nothiog  of 
aaanomy  then  ?    Had  there  been  no  re** 
£h9ii  of  ibe  civil  list;  no  regulation  of  po« 
lilioaIrhousebold,aiidueele88 offices?  Did 
Mr.  Awrfce,  hawayar,  at  that  time,  when 
in  .^ha  'foil  carear  of  hb  reforms,  touch 
Aa  offica . of  joint  post-master,  tbe^revenue 
imdar  wlmee  management  was  on&4hird 
of 'ita  present  amount?    The  only  iwo 
atate  offices  which  Mr.  Burke  proposed  to 
louch,  were  the  president  of  the  board  of 
lra4a»  and  the  third  aeoretary  of  atate. 
The  office  of  the  postmaster-igeneral  must 
bane  bean  under  coosideratian ;   but  he 
left  It  uolouohed.  Whan  they  saw,  there- 


nagament  of  every  department  of  the 
state,  had  thought  it  UQut  to  be  abolished 
«^when  ihe  duties  had  vipce  been  trebled 
•r-wben  it  wav  proved  that  there  were 
deily  matters  of  reference  on  the  most 
impi^rtapt   matters — when   the   revenue 
managed  was  two  mMliooa,  and  the  actual 
payments  500,0QQ/.,r  h^  conld  not  consent 
to  treat  it  as  an  entirely  useless  and  ineffi-s 
cient  office,-T-He  now  fpproadied  the 
mora  enlarged  view  of  this  subject  wbicb 
h^  been  taken  by  others ;  and  ba  ap- 
pron^d  it  with  gceat  diffidence,  baoause 
na  aodld  not  argue  it  without  letting  m 
questions  of  great  difficulty,  delicacy,  and 
ma^itude,  as  they  respected  the  consti- 
tution of  ihe  country.  Itwaa,  he  tbpugbty 
ibl^  to  »ay  what  the  juit  and  exact 
_        a  of  the  Crown  should  be.    Aft 
various  periods  the  extant  of  that  inflo- 
ence  muat  vary  witih  the  yarying  circuoi- 
stapcei  of  the  time.    At  areaent,  a  very 
eoosidaiAbla  alteration  had  be^  affiicted 
m  ttie  mannara  and  babita  of  the  couotiy. 
The  constant  publication  of  the  discna* 
sions  in  that   House,  the  da&reace  to 
public  opinion  which  now  marked  their 
proceedings  infinitely  more  than  at  any 
tbrmer  period,  greally  outweighed  any  ill 
that  might  be  apprehended  from  the  aup-» 
posed  increaae  of  the  influence  of  the 
Crown.    Still,  howaver,  he  knew  no  sub^ 
jeet  more  difficult  to  aigua  on  than  the 
juat  influence  of  the  Crown.    Bnt,  if  he 
saw  an  office  remaining  untouched  for  a 
long  period-^^remasning  untouched,  whcD 
other   offices    were   neW'moddlad  —  he 
could  not  help  thinking,  that  it  might 
fairJy  be  considered  as  forming  a  part 
of    that   iofiuenpe   which    he   thoii^t 
was  just.    He  had  heard  doctrines  stated 
in  the   course  oi  the  present   session, 
with  respect  to  the  mode  of  governing  a 
great  country,  which  excited  as  much 
surprise  ia  his  mind,  as  the  sentiroeots 
expressed  lliat  night  appealed  to  have 
excited  in  the  mind  of  his  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Bankes).    The  Jbon.  member  Sat 
Sandwich   (Mr.  Macryat)  had  argued, 
that  because  the  depressed  state  of  trade 
bad  compelled  him  to  disnuss  four  derka 
from  his  office,  there  must,  therefore,  be 
a  necessity  for  a  cooaiderahle  reduction 
in  the  establishments  of  the  country.  He, 
however,  could  not  allow  that  there  waa 
any  analogy  betwera  the  business  of  a 
merchant's  house,  however  respectable, 
and  the  mode  ia  which  ^thc  conc^oa,  oi  a 
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gr^t  suite  ^erfe  to  be  ctfriPied  oft  [He^.3 
Again,  the  bon.  member  for  Appleby 
(Mr.  Creevej)  would  lead  the  Housfe  to 
suppose,  that  no  provision  should  be  made 
for  those  who  had  passed  their  lives  in 
the  service  of  the  public.  He  had 
described  public  tneft  as  a  corporation, 
established  for  their  own  benefit ;  ahd  he 
had  attacked  a  sum  of  no  great  magnitude , 
as  bein^  entirelj  too  great  for  the  reward 
of  their  services.  He  (Mr.  Feel)  had 
observed  upon  that  occasion,  a  studious 
forgelfulness  of  all  that  had  been  doiie  for 
the  abolition  of  sinecures  —  an  utter 
neglect  of  those  measures  which  had  been 
taken  for  contracting  the  undue  influence 
of  the  Crown.  The  hon.  member  iliuSt 
have  meant,  or  he  meant  nothing,  that  the 
service  of  the  countnr  should  be  iefl  to 
those  who  would  undertake  great  duties 
and  trusts  for  nothing ;  or  tliat  they 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Wealthy 
oligarchy,  who  could  afford  to  labour  for 
a  very  trifling  remuneration.  Whether 
ihis  was  the  hon.  member's  taieaning  or 
ftot,  he  could  not  say ;  but,  such  a  pro* 
teeding  was  inconsistent  with  the  princi- 
ples of  our  monarchy— inconsistent  with 
the  great  principles  of  the  constitution—^ 
and  utterly  inconsistent  With  the  ptinci* 
pies  on  wbich  Mir.  B^rke  proposed  to  in<^ 
troduce  his  great  and  comprehensive 
scheme  of  reform,  when  he  told  the 
House,  with  perfect  wisdom,  that  he  would 
not  have  the  duties  of  the  state  perform- 
ed for  nothing— he  would  not  give  great 
offices  to  those  who  were  able  to  outbid 
their  competitors  on  a  sinking  scale.  He 
told  them,  that  if  this  country  depended 
too  much  on  the  offers  of  severe  and  re^ 
strlctive  virtue—that  if  it  trusted  for  the 
performance  of  public  duties  to  the  ge- 
nerosity of  individuals,  it  would  rue  its 
acquiescence  in  such  a  principle.  He 
ndded,  that  the  country  would  find  itself 
most  inefficiently  served,  if  it  gave  offices 
of  importance  to  those  who  were  wiBing 
to  take  them  ibr  the  least  possible  emolu- 
ment. This  high  principle  had  been 
acted  on  no  later  tfasn  in  the  last  session. 
A  sum  was  voted,  whidi  parliament 
thought  sufficient  to  support  lOfty  rank 
and  derated  station.  That  sntti  was  re- 
fused. But  the  answer  of  the  House  of 
Commons — and  that  answer  re»«choed  by 
the  public— wasi  **  we  will  not  hear  of  a 
refusal— we  have  voted  the  moftey,  and 
we  cannot  take  it  back,  however  interest- 
ed the  hidividual  may  be  in  the  refusal." 
[He|ir.] — The  considerations  to  which 


he  had  adverted  must  be  taken  ni  the  ac^ 
count  in  arguing  this  qutetion.  But  there 
were  others,  which,  though  of  a  subordi- 
nate nature,  the  House  would  not  over- 
look. Let  the  House  consider  what  vras 
the  extent  of  business  in  the  different 
public  depftrttoents.  If  tliey  looked  to 
that  point,  they  would  ^find,  that  though 
the  same  number  of  offices  existed,  yet 
the  fact  was,  that  the  extent  of  influence 
had  decreased.  The  influence  even  of  a 
high  and  efficient  office  at  present,  was 
very  diffisreht  froto  what  it  was  formerly. 
The  occupation  of  time  in  an  office,  the 
Multiplication  of  duties,  the  necessary  at-« 
tendance  in  parliament,  rendered,  indivi- 
duals of  extensive  influence  less  anxious 
than  formerly  for  office;  and,  though 
these  duties  did  not  degrade  the  office, 
yet  they  tended  to  contract  thut  extent 
of  influence  which  was  heretofore  known 
to  exist.  The  Treasury  .department  existed 
as  it  did  in  17d2,  but  its  duties  had  iu' 
creased  iif  an  eight-fold  proportiott;  and, 
firond  the  increase  of  business  in  the 
Treasury,  the  increase  in  other  depart- 
ments might  be  inferred.  The  niimb«f  of 
official  papers  examined  by  the  Treasury 
was— in  1793,  2,83d;  hi  1797,  4,400;  in 
1815,  19,000$  and  in  1819  and  1820, 
25,000.  ThttH  progressively  rising  from 
about  3,000  In  1793,  to  25,000  in  1819. 
Now,  as  the  dtitfes  of  office  wtte  dius  in<k 
creased,  the  desird  of  indpriduals,  possess* 
ing  extensive  forttfAe  and  influence,  had,  it 
was  fait  to  infer,  proportionably  decreased. 
He  did  not  think  there  could  be  a  principle 
of  greater  importance  than  that  on  which 
they  were  now  called  on  to  decide;  The 
House  might  abolish  the  office;  but  ir 
Utey  did  so  on  the  principle  that  they 
thereby  reduced  the  just  influence  of  the 
Crown,  he  would  ask  them,  whether  they 
were  not  doing  that  which  was,  not  in^^ 
deed  inconsistent  ^||||i  the  safety  of  the 
country,  but  which  Was  inconsistent  with 
the  substantial  interests  of  the  tountry  I 
The  safe^  of  the  country  would  not  be 
compromised  by  this  act.  But  was  nothing 
more  than  Its  safety  to  be  considered? 
Were  they  not  to  lock  With  an  anxious 
eye  to  the  substantial  interests  of  the 
country  i  There  was  no  reason  for  be* 
Heving  that  the  influence  of  the  Crown 
was  more  thun  commensurate  with  the  in- 
creased power  of  other  interests.  When 
ihe  influence  of  other  bodtss  wlui  hourly 
extended,  ft  was  fittfnff  that  a  proper 
check  should  exist*  Under  all  these  con- 
siderations! he  would,  on  the  most  con- 
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•cientiouff  groundti  gi?e  his  decided  oega- 
tive  to  the  motioo. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  said,  that  if  the 
House  had  been  occupied  with  the  only 
question  which  the  noble  mover  had  in- 
troduced to  their  notice  —  and  on  that 
question  alone  had  they  to  decide  —  he 
certainly  should  have  consulted  his  own 
convenience  and  the  state  of  his  health 
by  giving  a  hearty  and  conscientious, 
but  a  silent  vote,  in  favour  of  the  noble 
lord's  proposition.  Other  questions,  how- 
ever, and  of  far  greater  magnitude,  had 
been  introduced  by  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  spoke  second  in  the  detiate 
•—questions,  he  would  say,  of  as  great 
magnitude  and  importance,  as  were  ever 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
Novelties,  as  he  conceived  them,  in  con- 
stitutional doctrine,  had  been  boldly  ad- 
vanced— never,  before,  indeed,  had  they 
been  avowed  so  distinctly  and  unequivo- 
cally in  a  public  assembly  —  novelties 
which  strucK  nearly  at  the  root  of  the 
British  constitution— novelties,  which,  if 
the  House  acted  on  them,  would  be 
more  injurious  to  their  estimation  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom, 
than  any  measure  they  had  been  ever 
induced  to  adopt.  He  agreed  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Corfe  Castle,  that  on 
all  former  occasions,  when  reformation 
was  attemjlted  in  that  House,  particu- 
cularly  that  of  1782,  by  Mr.  Burke,  the 
principle  of  keeping  up^  usel&ss  offices  in 
order  to  support  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  never  once  reared  its  head.  At 
that  time  the  whole  question  was  de- 
cided on  a  very  narrow  ground—'*  Are 
these  offices  useless,  or  are  they  benefi* 
cial  to  the  public  ?'*  There  was  one  ex- 
ception— the  great  sinecures  of  the  state. 
And  why?  Because  they  constituted  the 
only  provision  for  the  retired  servants 
of  the  Crown.  The  j^ht  hon.  gentleman 
placed  the  whole  !mence  of  sinecures 
on  that  ground.  But,  could  he  argue, 
with  any  degree  of  consistency,  that  si- 
necures should  be  continued,  when  pen- 
sions were  granted  in  their  stead?  He 
did,  however,  so  argue  the  question.  He 
would  not  only  have  pensions  but  sine- 
cures for  retired  officers.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  who  had  last  spoken  had  show- 
ed a  great  deal  of  skill  and  dexterity  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  topics.  He  had 
given  great  space  and  latitude  to  the 
unimportant  part  of  his  argument,  and 
had  pwed  rapidly  over  that  which  roost 
demanded   attention;    because    he   was 


well  aware  of  its  difficult,  critical,  and 
invidious  nature;  because  he  did  not 
wish  to  meet  or  reiterate  what  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  second  had 
unhesitatingly  advanced  and  defended; 
namely,  that  useless  offices  were  to  be 
kept  up  in  order  to  maintain  influence- 
that  not  a  single  useless  situation  coald 
be  abolished,  without  placing  the  good 

Sovernment  of  this  country  in  danger, 
iut  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  treated, 
at  ^reat  length,  of  questions  quite  imma- 
terial of  themselves,  and  altogether  irre- 
velant  to  the  present  motion.  He  had, 
like  a  skilful  commander,  disposed  of  his 
troops  so  as  to  give  them  the  appearance 
of  an  extended  line,  and  thus  to  prevent 
an  attack  on  the  weak  part  of  his  array. 
But,  notwithstanding  his  respect  for  so 
great  a  captain,  he  would  not  imitate  his 
tatties;  nor  would  he  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  the  whole  line  thus  skilfully  con- 
structed, but  he  would  consider  the  point 
at  issue,  splely  on  the  principle,  wbetiier 
the  office  were  necessary  or  not.  The 
first  argument  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
on  this  point  was,  that  the  office  was  an 
ancient  one,  and  therefore  ought  not  to 
be  abolished.  This  was  an  attack  upon 
the  House  of  Commons  for  their  con- 
duct during  the  last  ten  years.  In  that 
period  they  had  abolished  offices  which 
were  as  old  as  the  monarchy  —  offices 
which  were  coeval  with  the  PJantagenets. 
They  had  abolished  the  tellers  of  Exche- 
quer ;  thejr  had  abolished  the  justices  iq 
Eyre,  and  they  had  abolished  them  pre- 
cisely because  they  were  ancient  and  use- 
less. The  House  had  considered  them 
not  adapted  to  sound  and  modern  pur- 
poses ;  they  had  regarded  them  as  obso- 
lete and  superannuated.  They  had  not 
thought  of  the  paradoxical  view  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  which  would  repre- 
sent an  office  as  efficient  because  it  was 
old ;  but  they  had,  on  the  contrary,  acted 
on  the  belief,  that  an  office,  because  it  was 
old  might,  by  those  accidents  of  time, 
which  could  not  have  been  prevented, 
have  become  inefficient. — The  second  pro* 
position  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  wns 
an  appeal  to  the  year  1792.  This  was 
the  model  set  up.  In  1792  this  office  had 
existed,  therefore  it  ought  not«  according 
to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  to  be  now 
abolished;  but,  in  1792,  were  there  not 
tellers  of  the  exchequer,  and  justices  in 
Ej^re  ?  Those  offices  had  been  jpreserved, 
principally,  because  they  afforded  means 
of  pensions  for  retired  officers  when  no 
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Other  provision  of  that  kind  existed.  But, 
said  the  riglit  boo.  gentleman,  the  revenue 
of  the  Post-office  increased  to  five  fold 
since  1792,  and  could  they  in  that  case 
call  for  the  reduction  of  one  of  the  post- 
masters ?  But,  had  the  duties  of  the  post- 
masters increased  with  the  revenue  ?  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  not  tell  the 
House  that  two  postmasters  were  neces- 
sary,  because  the  revenue  had  increased ; 
and  therefore  he  refuted  his  own  case  by 
the  very  nature  of  his  appeal.  In  1792, 
no  question  had  been  raised  for  the  aboli* 
tion  of  such  offices.  Great  useless  offices 
had  then  been  reserved,  because  no  other 
means  were  provided  to  the  stare  for  pen- 
sioning meritorious  and  retired  servants. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  by 
the  abolition  of  this  office,  the  appoint- 
ment to  a  great  many  offices  would  be 
transferred  to  the  Treasury;  and  then 
what  a  dreadful  circumstance  this  would 
bet  to  have  so  much  patronage  tranferred 
to  the  Treasury !  Ho  was  unwilling  to 
^eet  this  argument  by  a  direct  contradic- 
tion ;  because  it  was  very  easy  for  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  to  be  accurate  in 
form,  but  inaccurate  in  substance.  But 
the  transfer  which  was  now  deprecated 
had  been  already  made,  and  the  appoint- 
ment to  offices,  which  would  be  more  in- 
convenient if  made  by  the  Treasury,  was 
already  in  the  patronage  of  the  Treasury. 
Another  argument  had  been  raised  on  the 
.ground  of  check  and  public  security. 
This  touched  not  the  proposal  of  his  no- 
ble friend.  His  noble  friend  had  not 
made  any  allusion  to  another  being  re- 
quired to  watch  and  guard  the  conduct 
of  another  peer.  He  could  not  have  ex- 
pressed such  an  imputation  against  a  body 
with  which  he  was  so  nearly  connected. 
Then  came  an  extraordinary  topic,  which 
the  right  hon*  gentleman  bad  used  in  de- 
fence of  useless  offices.  And  here  he 
entreated  those  gentlemen  who  had 
pledged  themselves  to  retrenchment  and 
economy,  to  consider  on  what  footing 
they  stood  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
who  had  contended,  that  useless  offices 
were  necessary  to  the  good  government 
of  the  kingdom;  and  that  one  useless 
office  could  not  be  reduced  without 
danger  to  that  government.  Let  them 
set  up  this  principle,  and  it  barred  all 
retrenchment,  and  all  reduction  of  offices. 
— The  way  in  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Corfe  Castle  had  treated  the  subject,  had 
been  so  strictly  constitutional,  and  so  un- 
answerable, as  to  leave  him  little  to  say 
VOL.  VL 


upon  this  point  of  view  It  was,  indeed, 
the  way  in  which  all  who  had  entertained 
just  views,  and  acquired  authority  upon 
the  subject,  had  treated  it.  The  hon. 
member  had  stated  the  just  influence  of 
the  CroH-n  as  that  which  grew  out  of 
the  legal  authority  of  the  Crown.  Such 
influence  would  be  continued  as  long  as 
the  monarchy,  which  he  trusted  would  be 
perpetual.  That  influence  arose  from  the 
collection  and  administration  of  the  great- 
est revenue  ever  known,  and  the  ap- 
pointment to  all  civil  and  military  offices. 
A  revenue  of  60,000,000/.  an  army  of 
70,000  men,  a  large  navy,  the  constant 
support  of  nine-tenths  of  the  patronage 
of  India— these  were  the  sources  of  just 
and  legitimate  influence,  and  to  that  in- 
fluence he  did  not  object.  If  it  had  been 
proposed  to  abandon  one  of  our  35  colo- 
nies, which  formed  so  fertile  a  source  of 
patronage,  then,  indeed,  it  might  be  argued 
that  it  was  an  attack  upon  the  just  influ- 
ence of  the  Crown.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  distinctly  contended,  that  the 
abolitionof  this  office  would  be  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  just  influence  of  the  Crown* 
So,  according  to  him,  no  office,  however 
useless  or  expensive,  must  now  be  touch- 
ed ;  for  they  were  all  necessary  for  main- 
taining the  just  influence  of  the  Crown. 
What  one,  two,  or«  three  parliaments 
might  have  done,  was  nothing.  There  was 
no  sort  of  limit  to  be  allowed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Crown.  But,  according  to 
the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Bankes),  with 
whom  he  perfectly  concurred,  the  just 
influence  of  the  Crown  was  that  which 
belonged  to  it  without  the  abolition  of 
necessary  offices,  or  a  change  in  the  man- 
ner and  forms  of  government.  He  re- 
membered to  have  heard  this  well  stated 
by  an  hon.  member  not  now  in  the  House. 
It  was  on  a  question  lelating  to  the  vice- 
treasurership  of  Ireland.  In  reply  to  an 
hon.  friend  of  his^  who  had  spoken  in  de- 
fence of  the  vice-treasurership,  an  hon. 
member  then  for  Peterborough  now  for 
Hertfordshire  (Mr.  W.  Lamb),  had  stated 
with  great  force  the  principle  on  which, 
what  seemed  so  difficult  now,  namely, 
the  natural  liim't  in  the  influence  of  the 
Crown,  could  be  determined.  It  was 
this— that  wherever  the  power  was  con- 
stitutional and  legal,  its  influence  was 
legal.  '  If,  then,  parliament  were  to  be  so 
unsparing  in  their  redaction  as  to  extend 
it  to  the  lowest  offices,  were  they  to  main- 
tain useless  offices  for  the  sake  of  influ- 
ence? The  clerks  were  fit  objects  for  the 
4  B 
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equity,  he  did  not  say  for  the  compastion  i 
otthe  House:  he  would  never,  notwith* 
standing  any  clamour,  deny  to  poor  clerks 
what  was  equitably  due  to  them,  nor  had 
he  taken  any  part  in  the  reductions  which 
afiected  them.    But  a  cruel  necessity  now 
eompelled  ministers,  on  the  noked  ground 
of  influence,  to  continue  an  office  not 
only  demonstrated,  but  acknowledged,  to 
be  inefficient.     He  did  not  see  with  what 
face  the  majority  in  that  House  could  ajv 
ply  themselves  to  retrenchment  again,  if 
they  now  voted  for  continuing  an  office 
on  such  ground.     How  would  their  con- 
duct appear  to  the  people  of  England? 
How  would  the  very  institution  be  de- 
luged with  calumnies,   if  the  House  of 
Commons  should  declare,  by  their  vote, 
that  the  power  of  the   Crown  was  so 
founded  on  rottenness,   that  while    the 
people  were  growing  in  intelh'gence,  and 
while  legitimate  influence,  arising  from 
the  revenue,  the  army,  and  all  the  estab- 
lishmcnU  of  the  country,  was  formidable, 
as  it  had  never  been  before,  vet,  that  it 
was  of  such  a  tottering  kind,  that  it  could 
not  be  supported  without  what,  in  that 
House,  was   called  influence,  but  what 
would  elsewhere  be  called  corruption? 
He  was  happy  to  hear  a  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman appeal  to  the  intelligence  and  in- 
formation of  the  people  ?     But,  what  in- 
ference ought  parliament  to  draw  from 
this  state  of  growing  intelligence?  It  was 
this— -that  no  influence  was  necessary  for 
supporting  what  was  agreeable  to  a  great 
and  intelligent  people.    According  to  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  however,  the  more 
intelligent  the  people  grew,  the  more  jea- 
lous ought  the  government  to  be,  and  the 
more  formidable  ought  they  to  become 
by  the  influence  of  unnecessary  offices,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  explosion  of  that  dis* 
pleasure  which  thof  provoked,  and  which 
might  prove  fatal  if  not  thus  prevented. 
He  knew  nothing  which  could  more  widen 
the  breach,  and  make  the  separation  in- 
curable, of  classes  who  ought  to  become 
more  closely  united,  than  such  a  princi- 
ple.   He  was  aware  that  the  people  were 
every  day  becoming  more  intelligent,  and 
that,  whether  parliament  did  or  did  not 
take  part  in  the  honour  of  diffusnig  know- 
ledge, the  people  would  advance  in  edu- 
cation and  provide  instruction  for  them- 
selves*     To  attend  to  the  public  voice, 
and  not  to  reverse  the  conduct,  was  the 
-only  means  of  keeping  up  the  right  rela- 
tions of  the  state,  and  preserving  minis- 
ters and  parliament  from  feeling  inconve- 


nience from  what  was  so  undeniable.    Of 
all  the  argunoents  used  on  the  other  side, 
this  was  the  most  extraordhnary  ;  and  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  whos^  accuracy, 
ingenuity,  and  perspicuity  were  so  great, 
who  came  always  so  prepare<l  for   diR- 
cussion,  and  wlio  understood  so  well  the 
import  of  words,  and  the  bearing  of  argu-* 
ments,  that  he  should  have  thus  entered 
into  the  enemy's  fortress,   and  carried 
awav  a  regiment  fbr  his  assistance,  was 
the  best  proof  of  his  having  feh  the  casd 
to  be  desperate.    By  voting  for  the  pn^- 
position    now    submitted   to  them,    the 
House  did  nothing  more  than  admit  the 
motion  of  his  noble  friend.      They  weuld 
only  avoid  pledging  themselves  to  soppoit 
useless  places  for  the  sake  of  influence, 
and  to  reduce  any  office  not  useless  was 
not  intended.     Was  it,  then,  too  much 
to  request  the  hon.  member  for  Yorkshire 
to  reconsider  the  question  ?    He  had  said, 
that  he  would  vote  for  reducing  all  ex'^ 
penses  not  necessary.  Here  the  one-hun- 
dreth  part  of  that  principle  was  not  re- 
quired.   The  office  in  question,  the  hon. 
member  was  too  candid  and  too  fair  not 
to  admit  to  be  useless.    If,  then,  he  voted 
not  against  an  office  which  was  admitted 
to  be  useless,  lie  plainly  abandoned  the 
strong  hold  of  principle.     There  could 
not  be  a  stranger  case  than  this.    For  the 
lords  of  the  Admiralty  much  more  might 
be  said,  and  had  been  said«    The  two 
offices  abolished  had  not  been  absoVately 
useless,  but  they  had  not  been  very  neces- 
sary.   That  was  not  the  situation  of  this 
office.  He  voted  for  its  abolition  because 
it  was  totally  and  absolutely  useless* 

Mr.  fV^n  said,  he  had  supported  the 
bills  of  1812  and  181S  for  diminishing  the 
influence  of  the  Crown,  because  a  power 
to  reward  public  services  was  substituted. 
Much  obloquy  had  been  previously  thrown 
upon  sinecures,  and  it  was  considered  ad- 
visable to  provide  for  public  services  in 
another  mode.  He  admitted  the  merits 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Post-office ;  but 
he  could  not  agree  to  entrust  so  exten* 
sive  a  public  depa>tment  to  his  sole  ma- 
nagement ;  especially  as  a  political  coik 
nexion  was  necessary  between  mtnisters 
and  the  higher  public  officers.  He  be- 
lieved it  was  by  no  means  the  wish  of  ibe 
people  to  strip  the  Crown  of  its  Intimate 
mfluence,  which  was  the  best  safeguard  of 
the  constitution. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  iaad,  he 
agreed  with  his  right  hon.  iriend  who 
spoke  second  in  the  debatOi  that  this  qt 
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tion  did  not  rest  merely  upon  a  conaide- 
ratioa  of  Uie  influence  of  the  Crown,  nor 
upon  the  functions  of  the  office,  separately 
considered,  but  upon  a  combined  view  of 
those  two  considerations.  In  the  first 
place,  he  begged  leave  most  distinctly  to 
disclaim  the  prlaciple,  that  any  useless 
offices  ought  to  be  preserved,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  Biaintaining  the  influence 
of  the  Crown.  It  was  undoubtedly  no 
part  of  our  constitution  that  any  influence 
should  be  given  to  the  Crown  for  the  pur- 
pose oT  corrupting  individuals,  or  induc- 
ing them  to  swerve  from  the  due  dis- 
charge of  their  public  duty.  His  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Corfe  Castle,  had 
made  a  slip,  when  he  seemed  to  suppose 
that  ministers  wese  desjrous  of  closing 
the  chapter  of  retrenchment.  He  was 
sure  that  no  man  was  less  disposed  than 
his  hon.  friend  to  undervalue  the  extent 
of  retrenchment  which  was  opened  to  the 
House  on  a  former  night.  There  could 
be  no  stronger  proof  of  the  desire  of  mi« 
nisters  to  continue  the  work  of  retrench- 
roenty  than  the  fact,  that  committees 
were,  sitting  at  that  moment  on  every 
branch  of  the  public  service,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  there  was 
any  branch  in  which  further  retrench- 
ment might  be  made.  It  was  ?ficumbent 
upon  the  House,  in  looking  at  this  ques- 
tion, to  consider  how  far  the  machine  of 
government  might  be  effected  by  any 
change  in  theomcial  establishments  of  the 
country.  When  he  looked  at  the  ma- 
chine of  government,  involving  as  it  did 
the  departments  of  the  army  and  the 
nav'y,  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and 
the  various  branches  of  administrative  po- 
lity, he  went  along  with  his  right  hon. 
friend  in  thinking  tliat  the  question  could 
not  be  fairly  canvassed  upon  a  mere  view 
of  economical  expediency,  but  that  it 
roust  be  considered  on  more  enlarged 
grounds.  It  was  not  a  fair  view  of  the 
question  to  argue,  that  the  great  offices  of 
the  state,  which  maintain  the  personal 
dignity  of  the  sovereign,  and  contribute 
to  the  political  power  of  the  Crown,  as 
recogniaed  by  the  constitution,  might  be 
conducted  on  a  more  economical  scale  of 
expenditure.  How  far  ttie  influence  de- 
rived from  those  offices  was  or  was  not 
constitutional,  was  a  much  more  import- 
ant consideration ;  and,  upon  this  view  of 
the  question,  he  was  prepared  to  meet 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite.  If  they  suc- 
ceeded in  making  out  an  unconstitutional 
excess  of  influence,  then  be  wo^uld  admit 


that  his  argument  must  fall  to  the  ground. 
The  mere  question  of  economy  did  not 
involve  a  sum  of  more  than  from  10  to 
20,000/.  as  applied  to  the  whole  of  these 
establishments.  The  great  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  extent  of  business 
and  the  mode  of  conducting  it,  had  placed 
the  government  on  a  footing  which  ren-' 
dered  it  impossible  to  be  conducted  with- 
out a  division  of  the  labour  proportional 
to  its  increased  amount.  The  machine 
of  government  involved  50  or  60  offices 
of  various  descriptiona;  and  if  the  mass 
of  efficient  labour  were  diminished,  they 
would  run  the  risk  of  destroying  that  ma- 
cbine«  The  necessity  of  a  reform  of  par* 
liament  was  a  favourite  doctrine  with 
some  of  the  gentlemen  opposite  ;  and  one 
very  effectual  way  of  accomplishing  their 
object  would  be,  to  make  the  government 
incapable  of  carrying  on  the  warfare  against 
them*  He  begged  it  might  not  be  sup* 
posed  that  he  admitted  the  present  office 
to  be  unnecessary  or  inefficient,  or  that 
he  voted  for  it  as  a  sinecure  office.  His 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Bankes)  had  indeed  in- 
cluded this  office  in  the  schedule  to  a  bill  i 
which  he  brought  in,  in  1813;  but,  when 
parliament  came  to  exercise  a  deliberate 
judgment  on  the  subject,  it  rejected  the 
proposition  of  his  hon.  friend.  Was  it  thp 
opinion  of  the  committee  of  1797i  that 
the  office  was  a  useless  sinecure  which 
ought  to  be  suppressed  ?  So  far  were  they 
from  being  of  this  opinion,  that  instead  of 
two  officers  for  the  control  of  this  depart- 
ment, they  recommended  a  numerous 
bpard.  He  therefore  hoped  that  the  gen«  * 
tlemen  of  England  would  see  the  impro-  . 
priety  of  acceding  to  the  present  motion ; 
and  trusted  that  they  would  come  to  the 
determination  of  rejecting  it,  regardless 
of  the  unpopularity  to  which  such  a  deter- 
mination might  for  a  time  be  subjected. 
A  noble  example  bad  been  set  them  that 
evening,  which  he  trusted  that  all  of  them 
would  follow.  Whether  they  would  or  not, 
he  could  not  tell ;  but  of  this  he  was  sure, 
that  if  they  truckled  to  the  spirit  and  the 
clamour  which  was  now  abroad,  they 
would  betray  their  own  situation,  and 
what  was  worse,  they  would  betray  the 
people  themselves. 

Sir  John  Newport  said,  the  noble  lord 
had  avowed  that  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  maintain  that  useless  offices  should  be 
kept  up  for  the  support  of  the  influence 
of  the  Crown,  and  yet  his  whole  speech 
had  been  a  contradiction  to  tJiat  avowal. 
This  office  was  a4mitted  to    be   quite 
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useless  by  the  fiiumce  committee  of  1797; 
for  they  said  that,  as  it  was  administered 
by  post-masters  of  great  rank  but  positive 
inefficiency,  it  ought  to  be  regulated  in 
some  other  manner ;  and  then  they  sug* 
gested  a  board  of  five  commissioners. 
The  House  ought  to  abolish  this  office^ 
lest  an  opinion  Siould  get  abroad,  that  it 
had  been  retained  because  it  was  held  by 
an  individual  of  great  rank,  whilst  others 
had  been  abolished  because  they  were 
held  by  individuals  of  scarcely  any  rank 
at  alL  He  imploved  the  House  not  to 
make  war  upon  public  opinion,  nor 
to  treat  the  demand  of  the  public  for  re- 
trenchment as  idle,  unfounaed  clamour. 

Sir  /.  Coffin  observed,  that  the  post- 
masters-general did  not  do  any  duty,  and, 
therefore,  he  thought  they  should  be 
both  abolished. 

Lord  Normanby  shortly  replied.  After 
his  majesty's  ministers  had  brought  down 
the  King's  gracious  message,  announcing 
his  majesty^  intention  of  making  a  great 
sacrifice  out  of  his  personal  income,  it 
was  rather  extraordinary  that  they  should 
take  so  early  an  opportunity  of  making 
the  Crown  the  means  of  defending  a 
piece  of  mere  ministerial  patronage. 

The  House  divided :  Ayes  159.  Noes, 
184.    Majority  against  the  motion  25. 

Ust  of  ike  Majority 9  (^nd  also  of  the 
Minority* 

Majority. 


Alexander,  J. 
A'Court,  E.  H. 
Arbuthiiot,  rt*  hon.  C. 
Apsley,  lord 
Ancram,  lord 
Antrobus,  G.  C. 
Browne,  Peter 
Balfour,  John 
Bourne,  rt.  hon.  W.  S. 
-Bruce,  Rt. 
Buchanan,  J. 
pinning,  lord 
Bathurst,  hon.  S. 
Bathurst,  rt.  hon.  B. 
Broadhead,  T.  H. 
Brudenell,  lord 
Bame,  M. 
Bariy,  col. 
Blake,  Rt. 
Bradshaw,  T.  H. 
Burgh,  sir  U. 
Beresford,  lord  G. 
Blair,  J. 

Blackbume,  John 
Brogden,  J. 
Cole,  sir  L. 
Cecil,  lord  T. 
Campbell,  Arch. 


Chandos,  marq. 
Courtenay,  T.  P. 
Courtenay,  W. 
CholmoDdeley,  lord  H. 
Calvert,  John 
Cust,  hon.  col. 
Cheere,  E.  M. 
Croker,  J.  W. 
Cummingy  G. 
Canning,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Cockerell,  sir  C. 
Cripps,  J. 
Cranbonme,  visct. 
Clive,  Rt. 
Clive,  lord 
Cockburne,  sir  G. 
CoUett,  E.  J. 
Copley,  sir  J.  S. 
Dalrymple,  A. 
Divett,  Thos. 
Dawson,  G. 
Dodson,  John 
Dunlop,  J. 
Drummond,  H.  Home 
Downie,  Rt. 
Drake,  T.  T. 
Dawkins,  J. 
Dawkins,  H. 


Douglas,  W.  R.  K. 
Dundas,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Estcourt,  T.  G. 
Egerton,  W. 
Evelyn,  L.  ^ 

Ellis,  C.  R. 
Ellis,  T. 
Fleming,  John 
Forbes,  lord 
Fremantle,  Wm. 
Fleming,  John 
Forrester,  F. 
Gossett,  col. 
Gower,  lord  F.  L. 
Grant,  A.  C. 
Gordon,  hon.  W. 
Graves,  lord 
Gladstone,  John 
GUbert,  D. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon,  H. 
Grant,  G.  W. 
Gifford,  sir  R. 
Uolford,  G. 
Holmes,  W. 
Hill,  sir  G. 
Hardingc,  sir  H. 
Huskisson,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Hodson,  J.  A. 
Hope,  sir  W, 
Irving,  John 
JoUife,  G.  H. 

Jenkinson,  hon.  C  C. 

Knox,  hon.  Thos. 

Kerr,  Dasid 

Lindsay,  lord 

lindsay,  hon.  H. 

Lloyd,  S.  J. 

Luttrell,  U.  F. 

Luttrell,  J.  F. 

Lowther,  vise. 

Lovrther,  John 

Lascelles,  hon.  W. 

Londonderry,  marq.  olT 

Lewis,  T.  F. 

Lockhart,  W.  E. 

Long,  right  hon.  C. 

Lenox,  lord  G. 

Macqueen,  T.  P. 

Macnaghten,  E.  A. 

Mundy,  G. 

Magennis,  R. 

Martin,  sir  T.  B. 

Manning,  Wm. 

Musgrave,  sir  P. 

Manners,  lord  C* 

Manners,  lord  R. 

Mills,  C. 

Neale,  sir  H.  B. 

Nightingale,  sir  M. 

Nugent,  sir  G. 

Needham,  hon.  F.  J. 

Onslow,  Arthur 

Osborne,  sir  John 

Ommanney,  sir  F. 


Pole,  sir  Peter 
Polliiigton,  visct. 
Pitt,  Jos. 
Palmerston,  vise. 
Prendergast,  M.  G. 
Pennant,  G.  H.  D. 
Plumber,  John 
Paxton,  W.  G. 
Paget,  hon.  B. 
Peel,  right  hon.  R. 
Phillimore,  Dr. 
Plunkett,  rt.  hon. 
Peel,  W.  G. 
Phipps,  hon.  Bd. 
Pringle,  sirW. 
Rae,  sirW. 
Rice,  hon.  G. 
Robinson,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Rowley,  sir  J. 
Eussell,  J.  W. 
Ryder,  tt.  hon.  Rd. 
Sandon,  vise. 
Scott,  hon.  John 
Shiffner,  sir  G. 
Smith,  Ch. 
Sumner,  G.  H. 
Somerset,  lord  G. 
Somerset,  lord  £. 
Strutt,  T.  W. 
Shaw,  sir  rt. 
Stewart,  A. 
Seymour,  Horace 
Strathaven,  loid 
Sheldon,  Ralph 
Taylor,  sir  If. 
Taylor,  G.  W. 
Trench^  col. 
Twiss,  Horace 
Townshend,  H. 
Uxbridge,  earl  of 
Urc,  M. 

ViUiers,  rt.  hon.  J .  • 
Vansittart,  rt.  hon.  N. 
Wilbraham,  £.  B. 
Williams,  Rt. 
Wilson,  sir  H. 
Wilson,  W.  W.  C. 
Wilson,  Tho. 
Wetherell,  C. 
WeUesley,  R. 
Warren,  C. 
Wortley,  J.  S. 
Warrender,rtJion.sirG 

Wood,  col. 
Wallace,  rt.  hon.  T. 
Wynn,  sir  W.  W. 
Wynn,  C.  W. 
Wilmot,  Rt. 
Willoughby,  H. 
Windham,  W. 
Yarmouth,  earl  of 

TELLEBS. 

Clerk,  sir  G. 
lALsbington,  S.  R. 


MiNOBITr. 


Abercromby,  hon.  J.      Althorp,  visct. 
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Afltldy,  sir  J.  D. 
Beaumonty  T.  W. 
Barfaaniy  J.  F. 
Baring,  sirT. 
Barrett,  S.  M. 
Bennet,  hon.  H.  G. 
Benyon,  B. 
Bernal,  R. 
Birchy  Jos. 
Bright,  H. 
Burdett,  sirF. 
Bury,  yiac. 
Byng,  G. 
Benett,  John 
Bankes,  H. 
Baillie,  John 
Belgrave,  visct. 
Bentinck,  lord  W. 
Blake,  sir  F. 
Buxton,  T.  F. 
Boughey,  sir  J.  F. 
Brandling,  C. 
Butterwoith,  J. 
Calvert,  C. 
Calcraft,  John 
Campbell,  hon.  G. 
Cavendish,  lord  G. 
Cavendish,  H. 
Cavendish,  C. 
Coffin,  sir  I. 
Coke,  T.  W. 
Colbume,  N.  R. 
Concannon,  Lucius 
Crespigny,  sir  W.  De 
Crompton,  S. 
Creevey,  T. 
Chetwynd,  G. 
Coote,  sir  C. 
Calthorpe,  hon.  F. 
Corbett,  P. 
Cole,  sir  C. 
Cherry,  G.  H. 
Davies,  T.  H. 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Dugdale,  D. 
Doveton,  O. 
Davenport,  D. 
Dickinson,  W. 
Ebrington,  viscount 
EUice,  £. 
Eastnor,  lord 
Fergusson,  sir  R.C. 
Fitzgerald,  lord  W. 
Fitzroy,  lord  C. 
Fitzroy,loidJ. 
Foley,  J.  H. 
Farrand,  Robert 
Fane,  John 
Ford,  M. 
Fellowes,  W.  H. 
Graham,  S. 
Grenfell,  P. 
Griffith,  J.  W. 
Guise,  sir  W. 
Gooch,  T.S. 
Gipp«,  G. 
HaldimtDd,  W. 


PMic  AceounU* 

Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Uobhouse,  J.  C. 
Howard,  hon.  W. 
Hume,  J. 
Hurst,  R. 

Hutchinson,hon.  C.H; 
Hulse,  sir  C. 
Harvey,  sir  E. 
Kennedy,  T.F. 
Legh  Reck,  G.  A. 
Lamb,  hon.  G. 
Lambton,  J.  G. 
Lemon,  sir  W. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Lushington,  St. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Leake,  W. 
Littlelon,  Ed. 
Leycester,  R. 
I^thbridge,  sir  T. 
Maberly,  J. 
Maberly,  W.  L. 
Macdonald,  J. 
Mackintosh,  sir  J. 
Martin,  J. 
Maule,  hon.  W. 
Moore,  Peter 
Maijoribanks,  S. 
Marryat,  J. 
Miles,  P. 
Neville,  hon.  R« 
Newman,  R.  W. 
Newport,  rt.hon.  sir  J. 
O'Csalagfaan,  J. 
Oid,W. 
Ossulston,  lord 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Pares,  T. 
Phillips,  G. 
PhiUps,  G.  R. 
Peirse,  Henry 
Price,  R. 
Pollen,  sir  John 
Pym,F. 
Portman,  Ed. 
Rickford,  W. 
Ricardo,  D. 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W^ 
Robarts,  A. 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
Russell,  lord  J. 
Rtissel,  R.  G. 
Rice,  T.  S. 
Robertson,  A. 
Rumbold,  Ch. 
Scudamore,  R. 
Scott,  J. 
Sykes,  D. 
Sebright,  sir  J. 
Shelley,  sir  J. 
Smith,  hon.  R. 
Smith,  W. 
Smith,  John 
Smith,  G. 
Smith,  Sam. 
Smith,  Abel 
Smithy  Robert 
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Taylor,  M.  A. 
Tiemey,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Tynte,  C.  R. 
Tulk,  C:  A. 
Tennison,  C. 
Townshend,  lord  C. 
Walpole,  lord 
Warre,  J.  A. 
Webb,  Ed. 
Wharton,  John 
Whitbread,  S. 
Williams,  O. 


Wlliams,  T.  P. 
Wilson,  sir  R. 
Winnington,  sir  T. 
Wood,  Matthew. 
WeUs,  John 
Wodehouse,  Ed. 
Westenra,  hon.  H. 
Yorke,  sir  J, 

T£LLES8. 

Duncannon,  visct. 
Normanby,  visct. 
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HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 

Thursday ^  March  14. 

Motion  respbctino  thb  simplivt- 
ino  and  better  arrangement  ow 
THE  Public  Accounts.]  Mr.  Mahedy 
rose,  to  make  bis  promised  motion  for  the 
Simplifying  and  better  Arrangement  of  the 
Public  Accounts.  He  began  by  observing, 
with  reference  to  the  public  accounts  on 
the  table,  that  they  were,  when  compared 
one  with  the  other,  full  of  errors ;  and  he 
had  to  claim  the  indulgence  of  the  Hou8e> 
while  he  pointed  out  the  dissimilar  nature 
of  returns,  which,  strictly  speaking,  ought 
to  have  been  the  same^  as  they  related  to 
the  lame  heads  of  account.  One  set  of 
accbunts,  had  been  laid  on  the  table  by 
the  noble  marquis  opposite*  There  was, 
the  House  would  recollect,  an  account 
ordered  to  be  annually  laid  on  the  table, 
on  or  before  the  25th  of  March,  but  it 
was  not,  by  the  act  which  rendered 
that  account  necessary,  ordered  that  a 
summary  or  balance-sheet  of  the  income 
and  expenditure  should  accompany  it. 
There  was,  however,  in  the  last  year's 
act,  a  clause  which  required  such  a 
balance-sheet  with  the  January  accounts, 
and  an  abstract  of  it  was  delivered  in  up 
to  the  5th  Jan.  1822.  There  was  also  an 
abstract  of  the  nett  receipt  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  country  up  to  the  5th  of  Jan. 
1821.  He  should  prove  that  these  ac- 
counts were  not  correct,  as  compared 
with  each  other;  for  instance  the  baiance- 
sbeet  account  of  the  noble  marquis,  pre- 
sented on  the  15th  of  Feb.  last,  differed 
from  the  regular  annual  finance  accounts 
of  the  year  1821,  and  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer's  account  differed  from 
both,  in  many  essential  particulars.  In 
the  finance  accounts  of  the  United  King- 
dom for  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  Jan. 
1821,  the  first  page  purported  to  be  an 
account  of  the  ordinary  revenues  and  ex» 
traordmary  resources  constituting  the 
public  income  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
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Great  BriUn  nd  Ireland,  Ibr  ihe  year 
ended  the  Stb  of  January,  18S1.  ia  the 
account  of  the  customs,  the  amount  was 
sUted  to  foe  9^862,462/.  The  same  item 
for  customs  during  the  same  period  in  the 
noble  marauis's  account  was  9»837t275l., 
making  a  oifference  between  the  accounts 
of  25,187^  These  returns  differed  alao 
from  the  ekaooaUor  of  the  exchequer's 
abstract  of  the  same  period  of  accounts 
which  he  had  laid  on  the  table  of  that 
House.  The  next  head  was  the  excise. 
The  public  accounts  and  the  noble  mar- 
quis's agreed  in  the  nett  amount  of  that 
branch,  but  in  the  abstract  account  for 
1821,  the  nett  income  was  set  down  at 
ir7>929332/.,  while  in  the  others  it  was 
27,929,353^  The  next  head  was  stamps ; 
there  again  the  public  accounts  and  the 
noble  aMM^quis's  agreed ;  but  in  ihe  abstract 
account  there  was  a  dillerence :  one  stated 
she  amount  at  6,56%258/.,  the  other  at 
6,154,447/.  Under  the  head  of  post- 
effice,  there  was  a  diierence  of  7,000/. 
between  the  noble  marquis's  and  the 
public  aooount.  The  next  item  was 
« taxes.*'    In  the  public  accounts  the 
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amooot  of  credit  taken  for  tliea  in  the 
public  accounts.  The  net  income  set 
down  in  the  account  presented  on  the 
15th  of  February  was  54,542,948/1 ;  whHe 
in  the  public  accounu  it  was  54,534,360/. 
The  surplus  of  income  over  expenditure 
in  the  account  of  the  15th  of  February 
was  l,447j580/.;  and  in  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer's  account  it  was  1,831,348/. 
These  differences  ought  not  to  oooor  in 
accounts  which  were  intended  to  record 
and  elucidate  the  public  expenditure  of 
the  country.  Having  got  through  one 
side  of  the  mass  of  accounts  before  him, 
he  should  turn  to  a  comparison  of  the 
items  of  the  oett  expenditure.  On  the 
noble  marquis*s  account,  the  dividends, 
interest,  and  management  of  the  pubUc 
funded  debt,  exclusive  of  17,058,77S/L 
issued  to  the  commissioners  for  the  reduc* 
tion  of  the  national  debt,  were  set  down 
at  29,438,380/.;  in  the  public  accounts 
29,403,391/.  The  sinking  fund  in  the 
public  accounts  was  17,667,535/.  16r.  9id.z 
m  the  noble  marquis's,  l7,499,73SiL0ff.  Sd. 
The  next  head  was  one  which  he  meant 
hereafter  to  submit  to  the  attention  of 


land  and  assessed  taxes  were,  inthegross  I  the  House;  namely,  the  interest  upon 
receipt,  set  down  at  8,182,819/.;  in  the]  exphequer  bills;  which  ou^bt,  in  his  opi 


abstract  they  were  7,503,603/.,  the  former, 
he  knew,  mduded  Irdand.  Then  fol^ 
lowed  (al^er  some  unimportant  items) 
backney-coaches*  which,  in  the  public 
accounts,  were  26,374/.  and  in  the  account 
of  the  15th  of  February  22,097/.  Then 
hawkers  and  pedlars,  m  the  public  ac- 
count, 29,360/.,  HI  the  other  28,930/. 
In  the  noble  marquis's  account,  there  was 
an  Item— seixures,  prefers,  fines,  and 
forfeitures,  6,528/1 6^.,  but  in  the  public 
accounts  there  was  no  such  item.  In  the 
15th  Feb.  return,  there  would  be  found 
a  sum  of  30,728/.  set  down  for  arrears  of 
property-tax,  while  in  the  ether,  it  was 
30,906/.  In  the  imprest  and  other  monies 
repaid*  in  the  noble  marquis's  account, 
tbeaum  was  181,022^,  and  in  the  public 
aooewits  It  was  159,053/.  The  surplus 
neoeipts  on  lottery,  after  the  payment  of 
prizes^  was,  in  one  account,  set  down  at 
175,154/.;  white  in  tlie  public  accounts 
the  sum  was  156,154/.  In  the  sums  re* 
Daid  in  Ireland  on  account  of  advances 
n-om  the  consolidated  fund  under  various 
aotsfor  public  improvements,  the  item 
in  the  account  presented  in  February  was 
97,149/. ;  in  the  public  accounts  it  was 
61,598/.  For  old  stores,  in  the  noble 
marquis's  account,  credit  was  taken  for 
260,000/.;   but  he   saw  no   coinciding 


mon,  to  be  set  forth  in  a  different  manner 
from  the  present.  Parliament  ought  each 
year  to  know  the  real  standing  arrears. 
The  interest  on  exchequer  bills  and  Irish 
treasury  bills,  exclusive  of  441,000/.  for 
sinking  fund,  was  set  down  in  the  noble 
marquis's  account  at  2,015,617/.;  in  the 
public  accounts  at  1,849,219/. ;  tnakine  a 
difference  of  about  166,397/.»ThU  Ted 
him  to  the  civil  list,  which  in  the  public 
accounts  was  set  down  at  1 ,062,00(^.,  and 
in  the  noble  marquis's  at  1,071,758/.  In 
the  public  accounts,  the  allowances  for 
the  support  of  the  royal  family,  and  for 
pensions  upon  the  consolidated  fund, 
amounted  to  857,780/.,  including  63,824/. 
for  the  support  of  his  majesty's  house- 
hold. The  noble  lord,  for  pensions  upon 
the  consolidated  fund,  had  only  set  down 
359,600/.  and  68,618/.  for  salaries  and 
allowances,  which  showed,  in  comparing 
this  part  of  the  two  accounts,  a  variance 
of  not  less  than  325,000/.  and  upwards. 
There  was  also  a  difference  of  11, 000/.  in 
the  salaries  accounts  alone.  The  hon. 
gentleman  then  enumerated  the  following 
items  firora  the  accounts  laid  on  the  table 
by  the  noble  marquis :— officers  of  courts 
of  justice  61,979/.,  differbg  above  3,0a0f. 
from  the  same  item  in  the  public  ac^ 
counts ;  expenses  of  the  mint,  14#760l. ; 
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bountiefi92,956/.;  miscellaoeotts,  ISSyWll^ 
also  showed  a  difference  of  not  leas  than 
69,618/.  The  whole  charges  on  the  con- 
solidated fund,  beginning  with  the  item 
^  courts  of  justice/'  and  going  down  to 
•*  miscellaneous/'  was  690,698/.  in  the 
public  accounts ;  and  then  followed  per- 
manent charges  for  Ireland,  381,503/.,  no 
notice  of  which  was  taken  in  the  noble 
marouis's  accounts. — The  next  head  to 
lii^hicn  he  should  refer  was,  the  army,  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary  services.  In 
the  public  accounts,  the  amount  was 
^,926,4^23/. ;  in  the  noble  marquis's  ac- 
counts the  same  head  was  8,941,354/. 
Then  followed  the  navy,  which  in 
the  public  accounts  was  set  down  at 
6,387,799/.,  and  in  the  noble  marquis's 
at  6,647,799/.;  showing  a  variance  of 
260,060/.,  which,  being  exactly  the  amount 
of  the  old  stores,  led  him  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  credit  for  that  branch  was 
taken  there.  In  the  ordnance  public  ac- 
counts the  amount  was  1,401,585/.;  in 
the  noble  marquis's  1,092,299/.  The 
miscellaneous  services  (at  home  and 
abroad)  in  the  public  accounts  were 
2,616,700/.;  in  the  noble  marquis's, 
2,492,241/.,  showing  a  difference  of  nearly 
1 24,500/.  In  the  noble  marquis's  account 
it  was  set  forth,  that  there  was  a  balance 
in  the  exchequer  on  the  5th  Jan.  1820,  of 
7,489,745/.  Now,  in  the  public  accounts 
the  same  item  was  stated  at  13,423,938/., 
making  a  difference  of  5,984,192/.  This 
variance  required  some  explanation. 
Under  the  head  of  **  Civil  Government 
In  Scotland,"  there  was  also  a  tariance ; 
some  of  the  items  which  were  noticed  in 
one  account  were  omitted  in  the  other. 
It  struck  him  as  being  remarkable,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  important  variances 
between  so  many  of  the  items  in  these 
accounts,  they  should  be  made  to  agree 
in  their  main  amounts ;  for  the  expendi- 
ture in  one  of  the  returns  would  be  found 
to  make  a  total  of  53,340,000/.,  while  in 
the  noble  marquis's  it  was  53,095,377/., 
ahowing  a  difference  of  about  244,700/. 
Large  as  these  variances  were,  they  look- 
ed trifling  compared  with  those  respecting 
the  excl^e^uer  balances,  appropriated  and 
unapproipriated.  The  appropriated  balance 
in  the  exdiequer  on  the  5th  January, 
1821,  was  set  down  at  7,347,952/.  28.  S\d. 
Why  make  out  the  account  in  such  a 
form?  Would  It  not  be  more  candid  to 
explain,  that  this  was  not  a  balance  avail* 
able  for  the  service  of  the  country.  He 
t>^ged   to  guard   himself  against    any 


charge  of  throwing  out  imputations  against 
the  gentlemen  opposite.  He  did  not 
mean  to  charge  a  wilful  mystification  or 
obficuriog  of  the  public  accounts ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
error  arose  priocipally  from  a  want  of 
that  clearness,  simplicity,  and  perspicuity, 
which  it  was  the  object  of  his  motion  to 
recommend.  He  would  now  move, 
<*  That  a  select  committee  be  appointed 
for  the  simplifying,  and  the  better  ar- 
rangement of  the  Public  Accounts." 

Mr.  Lushington  said,  that  the  compari- 
son on  which  the  hop.  gentleman  had 
proceeded  was  entirely  founded  on  a  mis- 
take. The  account  presented  by  the 
noble  marquis  on  the  15th  Feb.,  was  not 
the  same  as  the  other  account;  and 
ought  not  to  have  been  compared  with  it* 
The  annual  finance  account  purported  to 
be  the  payments  into  the  exohequer, 
while  tbe  other  was  the  account  of^  the 
nett  income  available  for  the  public  ser- 
vice. The  hon.  gentleman  then  went 
through  the  different  items  of  the  two  ac- 
counts, in  order  to  show,  that  they  did 
not,  and  never  were  intended,  to  repre- 
sent the  same  results.  He  did  not  mean 
to  contend,  that  a  committee  misht  not 
be  most  usefully  employed  in  looking  into 
the  manner  of  rendering  the  public  ac« 
counts,  and,  indeed  tbe  chancellor  of  tbe 
exchequer  liad  ahneady  given  nottoeof  his 
intention  to  move  for  such  a  committee* 
Perhaps  a  better  plan  might  be  devised ; 
but  the  balance-sheet  form  was  adopted 
at   the  suggestion  of  an  hon*  member 

iMr.  Ricardo),  and  viras  deemed  to  be 
le  most  conopendious  way  of  staling  the 
accounts.  Me  was  anxious  that  a  com* 
mittee  should  be  appointed  to  consider  in 
what  respects  the  items  of  the  public  ex* 
penditure  or  charge,  as  exhibited  in  the 
annual  accpunts  for  tlie  year  1 821 ,  differed 
from  the  financial  statement  which  had 
been  made  to  the  House  on  the  15th  of 
February  by  his  noble  friend.  He  felt 
great  satisfaction  in  saying,  that  that 
statement  had  been  ascertained  to  be 
most  correct  in  all  its  important  bearings^ 
He  should  propose,  tnerefore,  as  aa 
amendment  to  the  motion  of  the  hon* 
gentleman,  <<  That  a  select  committee  be 
appointed  ta  consider  fVom  what  cansia 
the  pavments  into  theeitobequer^  as  eK«- 
hibited  in  the  accounts  of  tiie  public  in^ 
come,  ending  5th  January,  1821,  appears 
not  to  agree  with  the  ac^nt  of  the  nett 
public  income  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
the  year  ending  5th  January,  1821,  as 
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preseoted  to  thSi  House  on  the  15th  Feb- 
ruary, 1822/' 

Sir  J.  Newnori  thought  it  very  absurd 
that  the  public  account!  could  not  be 
made  out  m  some  more  satisfactory  iray 
than  they  were  at  present,  so  as  to  ^  show 
at  once  now  the  accounts  stood,  without 
needine  the  speech  of  a  secretary  for  a 
whole  hour,  to  explain  how  these  differ- 
ences  were  to  be  accounted  for.  He 
should  vote  for  the  committee  of  general 
inquiry,  rather  than  that  proposed  by  the 
amendment. 

Captain  Maherly  said,  that  the  motion 
of  his  hon.  relative  was  for  a  committee, 
for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  and  better 
arraneing  tne  public  accounts ;  while  the 
amendment  only  went  to  the  bvestigatlon 
of  past  errors. 

Mr.  Rtoardo  said,  that  the  public  ac- 
counts ought  to  be  so  stated,  that  every 
member,  upon  referring  to  them,  might  be 
able  to  msKe  a  balance-sheet  from  them, 
and  see  at  once  what  was  tlie  actual 
revenue,  and  what  the  expenditure  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Hume  hoped  his  hon.  friend  would 
withdraw  his  motion,  and  that  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  excheauer  would  move  for 
the  appointment  of  his  committee.  That 
committee  was  of  a  much  more  general 
description  than  the  one  proposed  by  his 
hon.  friend ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
a  pity  to  appoint  another  committee  with 
a  view  to  matters  of  comparatively  little 
consequence. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  as  it  had  been  conceded,  that  the 
differences  in  the  accounts  were  recon- 
cilable, he  had  no  objection  to  the  whole 
question  being  postponed,  to  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  the  suggestion  of  a  better 
pfam.  He  would  himself  name  the  18th 
of  April  for  bringing  the  subject  before 
the  House. 

Mr.  Calerqfi  considered  that  his  hon. 
friend  had  clearly  established  the  case 
upon  which  he  set  out.  He,  therefore, 
thought  it  scarcely  worth  while  to  go  into 
a  committee  for  the  mere  purpose  of  elu- 
cidating mistakes. 

Mr.  Maberly  said,  that  his  object  in 
bringing  forward  the  motion  was  solely  to 
devise  a  plan  by  which  the  public  accounts 
might  be  rendered  more  simple,  intelli- 
gent, and  satisfactory.  He  would,  how- 
ever, after  what  had  fallen,  withdraw  his 
motion. 

The  motion  and  also  the  amendment 
were  then  withdrawn. 


Board  of  Control.]— Mr.  Creewif 
addressed  the  House  to  the  following 
effect: — I  rise,  Sir,  for  the  purpose  of 

calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  pre- 
sen  tsta  te  of  a  great  public  office— 1  mean  the 
Bosrd  of  Control,  for  managing  the  afiairs 
of  India.  Every  body  who  i$  at  all  ac- 
ouainted  with  the  history  of  this  country 
tor  the  last  forty  years,  must  be  aware  of 
the  great  difference  of  opinion  which 
always  subsisted  between  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Fox,  as  to  tlie  management  of  the 
affairs  of  India.  It  is  well  known,  that 
finally  Mr.  Pitt's  system  prevailed,  and 
that  it  is  to  him  we  owe  the  present 
board  of  control.  But  I  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  principles 
upon  which  that  board  was  founded  by 
Mr.  Pitt.  In  the  year  1784,  a  sort  of 
agreement  first  took  place  between  the 
India  company  and  the  country  as  to  the 
government  of  India.  It  was  then 
thought  proper  to  introduce  the  existing 
system;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  in  bringing  the 
subject  under  the  notice  of  parliament, 
said,  that  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  him 
to  be  enabled  to  state  that  this  establish- 
ment would  be  attended  with  no  expense 
to  the  country ;  that  several  honourable 
gentlemen  would  gratuitously  discharge 
the  duty  of  commissioners ;  that  there  wns 
to  be  no  charge — ^no  salaries— no  patron- 
age ;  and  that  though  his  own  time  was 
much  occupied  in  the  business  of  his 
office,  he  would  gladly  lend  his  assistance 
to  the  commissioners.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  every 
respect,  fulfilled  his  promise;  and  thia 
commission  lasted,  unaltered,  nine  years 
—that  is  to  say,  from  1784,  when  it  was 
first  formed,  until  179S.  As  Mr.  Pitt 
had  pointed  out,  the  constitution  of  this 
board,  during  nine  years,  was  unaccom- 
panied by  salaries,  either  to  himself,  or  to 
the  other  gentlemen  who  had  taken  upon 
themselves  the  functions  of  its  commis- 
sioners. In  1793,  when  a  new  constitu- 
tion of  the  board  took  place,  a  different 
compact  or  agreement  was  entered  into 
between  the  East  India  company  and  the 
public.  The  bill  which  had  been  origi- 
nally introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  late  lord  Melville,  and  it 
was  on  that  occasion.  Sir,  that  the  first 
departure  took  place  from  this  unpaid, 
romantic,  gratuitous  system.  Lord,  Mel- 
ville procured  a  clause  to  be  inserted  in 
this  bill,  by  which  the  East  India  com- 
pany were  to  pay  annually  16,000^.  to  the 
board  of  control.  Of  this  sum  5,00Qf. 
was  to  go  to  three  commissioners!  who 
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were  to  be  appointed  by   the    Crown, 
Lord  Melville  look  2,0CXM.  a  year  him- 
self, as  chief  commtsBioner  and  president 
of  the  board  of  control,  and    1,500/.  a 
year,  each,  was  assigned  to  the  other 
commissioners.    This  sum  of  5,000/.  was 
divided  between  the  three  commissioners, 
who  were  members  of  that  House ;   the 
other  11,000^  being  devoted  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  remainder  of  the  establisli- 
nent.    I  should  not  omit  to  state,  by 
the  by,  that  before  lord  Melville  left  this 
board  he  made  another  alteration  in  Mr. 
Pitt's  system ;    I  mean,  by  taking  from 
the  hon.  company  a   pension  of  some 
9O01,  a  year  for  one  of  nis  family,  I  be- 
lieve.   Well,  Sir,  this  constitution  of  the 
board  endured  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
In  1811,  the  present  lord  Melville  became 
the  president  of  the  board  of  control ;  but 
his  lordship  thought  that  the  provision 
which  had  been  made  by  his  father  was 
too  small ;  and,  therefore,  he  brought  in  a 
bill  enablins  the  company,  in  addition  to 
the  16,000?.  which  they  had  agreed  to 
pay  under  the  act  of  1793,    to  grant, 
yearly,  6,000/.  for  the  same    purpose; 
.making  altogether  92,0001.     Now,  out  of 
this  increased  allowance,  he  took  for  him- 
self 8,000/.,  making  his   own  salary,  as 
president  of  the  board  of  control,  just 
5,000/.  a  year,  instead  of  9,000/.,  as  it 
had  been  formerly.    But  this  was  not  all ; 
for  before  lord  Melville  left  the  board,  he 
took  also  a  present  from  the  India  com- 
pany, in  hard  cadi,  of  20,000/.    So  much. 
Sir,  for  this  board,  which  Mr.  Pitt  pledged 
himself,  at  Its  first  institution,  was  to  be 
accompanied  by  no  salaries,  by  no  emolu- 
ments, and  by  no  patronage.    And  here 
I  ought  to  state,  in  mv  own  justification, 
that  when  lord  Melville  brought  in  that 
bill,  I  gave  the  strongest  opposition  to 
•  the  clause  by  which  he  increased  his  own 
salary   8,000/.*    I    did    so,    because    I 
thought  t)iat  his  lordship,  looking  to  all 
the  smecure  allowances  which  himself  or 
.  his  father  had  already  enjoyed,  was  not 
-  exactly  the  person  who  should  have  made 
this  proposition  to  the  House ;  and  be- 
cause I  thought,  that  if  8,000/.  a  year  more 
was  necessary  to  be  added  to  his  income, 
it  must  be  necessary  to  increase  the  in- 
comes of  the  other  commissioners ;   and 
that  Increase,  I  felt,  was  not  necessary. 
I  contended,  therefore,  but  in  vain,  that 
the  salary  of  the  president  ought  not  to 
be  altered ;  conceiving,  as  I  did,  that  the 
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funds  which,  for  thb  purpose  had  been, 
with  the  consent  of  parliament,  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Crown,  were  already 
applied  in  paying  the  first  three  com- 
roissioners.  In  1813,  a  period  of  two 
years  only,  after  this  further  agreement 
to  increase  the  allowance  for  the  board 
by  6,000/.,  a  new  addition  was  called  for. 
This  sum  of  22,000/.  devoted  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  board,  was  now  raised  to 
26,000/.;  and  now,  too,  for  the  first  tim^ 
further  provision  was  made— not  for  the 
commissioners  indeed,  but  for  the  allow- 
ances to  be  made  for  superannuations  to 
the  secretaries  and  other  inferior  persons 
belonging  to  the  establishment. 

Under  these  circumstances,  then,  the 
House  must  see  that  the  board  of  control 
having begun^as I  may  say,  gratuitously, 
has,  step  by  step,  gone  on  increasing  m 
ofiices  of  emolument  and  patronage,  until 
it  has  at  length  become  the  purchase  of  a 
particular  family  interest  in  this  House. 
[Hear,  hear  !^    Wh^,  Sir,  this  is  a  fact 
which  is  notonous— It  is  proved—- it  is  evi- 
dent, and  so  evident  that  nobody  can  deny 
it.  Here,  then,  is  aboard,  which  is  the  pur- 
chase, I  repeat,  of  a  family  interest.  I  know 
very  well  that  it  may  be  said,  <*  It  is  true 
there  are  ten  commissioners,  there  is  the 
president,    the  noble  marquis  opposite, 
the  secretary  to  the  commissioners,  and 
the  other  commissioners;  but  seven  of  them 
are  mere  outside  passengers.    As  for  the 
three  inside  places,  they  are  reserved  for 
the  family."    [A  laugh.]    And,  indeed, 
this  may  be  truly  said  to  be  the  most  do- 
mestic board  webaveever  heard  of;  and  yet. 
Sir,  it  is  the  board  for  the  management  of 
the  afifairs  of  India.    One  should  not  have 
much  wondered,  had  these  family  gentle- 
men been  scattered  about,  through  the 
difierent  departments  of  the  public  reve- 
nue.   But  no :   this  family  must  have  a 
board  to  themselves,  forsooth— no  inter- 
lopers-~no  strangers—but  all   quite  do- 
mestic.    There  they  are,  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  snug,  comfortable  family  party.     [A 
laugh.]     Why^  then.  Sir,  is  this  a  board 
or  is  it  not  ?     Supposing  that  it  were  an 
object  with  any  individual  to  be  present 
while  these   three  India    commissioners 
should  be  amicably  discussing  a  Mahratta 
war,  or  some  great.question  of  Indian  po- 
licy, with  all  the  vast  machinery  of  the 
act  before  them ;  or  supposing  that  one 
met  in  the  street  some  individual  who 
should  say  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Canning)  was  going  out  to 
India.    What  would  we  not  give  to  see 
4  C 
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hit  instructions  i  It  would  be  curious  to 
karn  in  what  manner  thej  would  coromu- 
nicate  with  him,  to  hear  them  sdvise  hioi 
how  he  should  manage  with  this  or  that 
Hindoo  prince.  [Hear.]  But  his  in- 
structions J— I  wonder  what  would  be  de- 
maoded  for  the  copyright  i  I  should 
like  to  know  what  a  bookseller  would  give 
for  it.  Certainly^  nothing  is  to  be  found 
in  the  annals  of  literature  that  would 
equal  the  enormous  price  that  might  be 
obtained  for  it.  But  I  know  I  shall  be 
Sold,  that  there  is  no  board,  in  fact,  that 
it  is  only  such  in  name ;  or,  perbaps,  that  it 
Is  a  nursery  for  our  young  statesmen :  and 
really  I  am  tery  much  inclined  to  be  of 
that  opinion ;  and  I  will  state  the  reason 
why.  It  happened,  Sir,  that  once  in  my 
Jife,  some  few  years  ago,  I  was  secretary 
to  this  board  myself  [A  laugh,  and  cbeer« 
ing].  I  protest  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  hon.  gentlemen  mean  by  this 
ckeering :  but  as  I  have  been  secretary 
to  the  board,  I  did  suppose  that  I  might 
be  allowed  to  know  what  the  board  was 
doing  while  I  continued  with  tliem.  At 
that  time.  Sir,  the  three  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Crown  were  lord  Minto, 
Mr.  Thomas  Grenviile,  and  my  right  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Tierney),  who  sits  near  me. 
I  was,  Sir,  about  thirteen  months  in  the 
situation  of  secretary ;  and  if  I  were  asked, 
I  should  say  mv  impression  is,  that  no 
board  had  sat  ail  the  time  I  was  there ; 
and  as  I  was  secretary,  I  think  I  must 
have  seen  it  if  there  was.  I  remember  that 
the  three  commissioners  (the  president 
and  the  two  others)  sat  in  one  room,  and 
I  sat  in  another ;  sometimes  reading  the 
newspapers ;  at  others,  looking  out  of  my 
window.  But,  lest  my  thirteen  months 
experience  should  not  have  sufficiently 
qualified  me  to  speak  on  this  subject,  I 
vemember  inquiring  one  day  of  a  gentle- 
nan  connected  with  the  department,  and 
possessing  great  accuracy  and  means  of 
information,  whether,  within  the  memory 
of  man,  there  had  ever  been  a  board? 
He  answered,  with  great  good  nature  and 
flimplicity — "  Not  within  my  recollection 
certainly.  [A  laugh].  The  fact  is,  I  believe 
that  the  president  or  first  commissioner 
sometimes  did  come  down  to  the  office,  in 
order  to  look  over  the  dispatches  that 
were  to  go  to  India.  He  had,  in  truth, 
the  power  of  re-writing  them  altogether, 
if  he  ohose;  for  it  would  be  a  folly  to 
suppose  that  any  other  commissioner 
tvould  come  down  to  assist  in  correcting 
them.    The  other  commissioners,  I  take 


it,  scarcely  ever  came,  except  to  receive 
their  salaries.      Sure  I  am,  that  dl  the 
time  I  was  there,  there  was  not  business 
enough  for  the  situation.      [Hearl  from 
Mr.  Courtenay.]     I  am  glad  to  see  the 
hon.  secretary  to  the  board  exert  himself; 
for  as  he  gets  a  higher  salary  than  I  did, 
he  ought  to  do  something  more  for  it.    I 
do  assume,  therefore,  Sr,    that  two  io€ 
these  commissioners  are  perfectly  uselesa* 
But  let  the  House  observe,  that  in  the 
motion  which  I  have  this  night  to  subnut, 
I  do  not  mean  to  fo  so  far.    I  oidy  ask 
the  House  to  appoint  a  committee  which 
shall  examine  into  the  question  and  repoit 
their  opinion  upon  it.    I  care  not  tram 
which  side  of  the  House  that  committee 
may  be  selected.  The  noble  marquis^  if  he 
chooses,  may  appoint  it  himself;  and»  if  I 
should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  carry  the 
House  with  me,  and  have  to  nominate 
my  own   committee,   the  noble  marqius 
shall    be   one  member,   the   right  kon. 
member  who  sirs  near  him  another,  and 
any  Grenville  that  pleases  shall  be  a  tlu'cd. 
My  present  object  is,  to  ascertakx  thia 
single  point.  If  I  am  right  in  what  1  have 
assumed  as  to  the   commissioners,  why^ 
Sir,  should  those  two  gentlemen  be  allow. 
ed  to  sit  in  this  House?    We  all  know 
that  the  statute  of  the  6th  of  Anne  sm, 
that  no  person  holding  any  place  or  once 
which  shall  be  created  after  the  passing 
of  that  act,  shall  be  capable  o£  sitting  in 
this  House.    Why  here  are  no  less  ihan 
four  places,  the  possessors  of  which  have 
seats,  in  direct  violation  of  the  statute  : 
they  are  the  president,  the  two  comsnia^ 
sioners,  and  the  secretary  of  this  board. 
Surely  it  is  a  matter  of  aome  importance 
that  an  act  is  thus  infringed,  without  there 
being  any  case  of  necessity  made  out    It 
is  contended,  however,  that  the  servioea 
of  these  gentlemen  are  highly  necessary. 
But,  if  they  are  necessary  at  tbe  board  of 
control  (and  I  doubt  it),  are  they  so 
here  ?    In  this  House,  wno  ever  hears  of 
India  now*a-days  ?    After  looking  at  the 
statute  of  Anne,  are  honourable  gentle- 
men prepared  to  say,  that  these  four  per- 
sons shall  continue  to  hold  their  seats? 
Will  they  say  so,  before  it  is  proved  to 
demonstration  that  the  presence  of  ^eae 
individuals  in  parliament  is  necessary  ?    I 
shall  now  adduce,  Sir,  the  authority  of 
another  act  of  parliament ;  namely,  the 
15th  of  George  2nd.    Under  this  act,  the 
consideration  of  a  great  number  of  offices 
is  included ;  and  among  other  things,  it  is 
said,  that  a  seoretarj  of  state  can  luve,  in 
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the  HoQM  but  one  under  seeretary  of 
state.  Now,  the  experience  of  every 
day,  as  I  adniiity  proves  the  necessity  of 
our  having  amoi^  us  under  secretaries 
Nobody  doubts  the  utility  of  the  practice. 
There  can  be  no  question  among  reasoiv* 
able  men«  as  to  the  necessity  of  there 
being  official  persons  for  the  purpoaes  of 
hiCbnnation  and  inquiry.  But^  was  there 
ever  any  principle  imagined  so  contrary 
Co  common  sense,  as  that  while  the  secre« 
tary  of  state  has  but  one  under  secretary 
in  the  House,  this  new  board  should  have 
as  many  as  four  representatives  ?— -There 
being  always  (let  me  add)  a  great  deal  to 
do  in  the  o^ce  of  a  secretary  of  state,  and 
Tory  little  to  do  in  that  of  a  commissioner 
for  the  afiairs  of  India.  Circumstances  in 
this  respect  have  altogether  changed. 
They  are  not  now,  what  they  used  to  be 
when  lord  Melville  was  at  the  head  of  the 
board.  Then  there  was  an  Indian  budget 
and  a  regular  exposition  of  the  affairs  of 
India.  The  case  is  altogether  different  in 
these  times,  and  1  believe  I  am  correct  in 
aaying,  that  th^  ri|^t  hon.  gentleman  op- 
posite (Mr.Ganmng>  never  above  once 
presented  himself  in  bis  official  character 
of  president  to  the  attention  of  the  House, 
and  that  was  on  the  occasion  of  his  mov- 
ing a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  marquis  of 
Hastings  for  his  military  successes  in 
India.  Admitting,  however,  that  a  ne- 
cessity could  be  shown  for  the  presence 
of  two  of  these  commissioners  in  the 
House  (and  two  1  think  too  many),  to 
say»  that  four  of  those  persons  ougnt  to 
have  seats  is  monstrous;  and  is  a 
doctrine  not  only  incompatible  with  com- 
mon sense^  but  with  the  constitution  of 
the  country.  The  manner  in  which  so 
flagrant,  so  palpable  a  departure  from  the 
enactikients  of  the  statute  of  Anne  (as 
the  very  cirdumslance  of  these  four  indi- 
▼iduals  retaining  their  seats  in  the  House 
implies),  has  been  permitted  to  pass, 
almost  without  observation,  is  a  signal 
proof  of  the  decay  of  all  interest  amongst 
us  about  strictly  constitutional  questions. 
If  you  complain  to  a  friend  of  the  infrac- 
tion of  a  statute  you  are  reminded,  that 
the  East  India  company  supplies  us  with 
such  excellent  tea !— that  they  are  so  rich 
•^theymust  be  expected  to  have  influ- 
ence. If  you  advert  to  the  fact  of  there 
being  four  gentlemen  in  the  House  repre- 
aenting  the  board  of  control,  you  are  told 
that  the  company  pays  them ;  that  there 
is  nothing  to  be  dissatisfied  with :  that  it 
is  the  company's  affiur.  But,  b  the  House 


to  sit  stHI  and  hear  all  this  patiently.  Are 
the  Bast  India  company  to  become  dealera 
in  members  of  parliament?  Where,  Sir, 
is  this  influence  to  stop  ?  Here  is  a  board 
which  began  with  no  paid  members,  and 
has  now  four.  These  four  gentlemen,  I 
grant,  are  not  paid  by  the  country,  but 
by  the  Company :  so*  too,  is  the  remain- 
der of  the  department.  But,  is  there  no 
danger  in  all  this  ?  26,000t  laid  out  in 
naembers  of  parliament  would  make,  I  be- 
lieve, a  pretty  decent  addition  to  all  the 
placemen  that  already  ait  in  this  House. 
Is  it  enough  to  say,  that  if  the  company 
can  support  these  appointments,! hey  may* 
be  kept  up  i  The  House,  however,  has 
been  told  to  look  at  the  matter  as  one  of 
economy^  as  if  the  Company  said,  **  We 
place  26,000/.  at  your  disposal.*'  Now,  I 
would  call  upon  the  House  to  abolish 
these  two  commissioners,  and  to  reply  to 
the  Company,  **  We  are  much  obliged  to 
you,  ana  will  pay  3 ,000^.,  a  part  of  the 
sum,  and  which,  is  not  now  required,  into 
the  Exchequer."  By  act  of  parliament, 
the  country  is  to  have  a  share  of  the  com- 
pany's profits.  I  would  say  to  the  com- 
I)any,  then-^^tiU  treating  it  as  a  matter 
of  economy— -'<  the  less  members  you  pay 
for,  the  more  money  the  country  will  have 
to  receive  of  you.  In  regard  to  these 
commissioners,  the  real  question  is,  not  as 
to  who  pays  them,  but  as  to  their  votes. 
Look,  for  instance,  at  the  learned  doctor, 
now  on  the  other  side  (Dr.  Pbiilimorel ; 
who  cares  by  whom  the  salary  of  tne 
learned  doctor  is  paid,  or  what  its  amount 
is?  The  company  pays  him  1,500/.  a 
year ;  but,  by  the  single  circumstance  of 
his  having  crossed  the  floor,  with  his 
friends,  the  country  has  still  to  pay 
1,500,000/L  a  year,  the  amount  of  the  salt 
tax.  But  a  very  little  while  ago,  the 
doctor  was  the  champion  for  the  repeal  of 
the  salt  tax ;  he  was  the  foremost  in  tlie 
field  against  it ;  he  was  the  leader ;  no- 
thing could  stop  him ;  he  must  and  would 
repeal  it  forthwith.  [Cries  of  '*  Order, 
order,"  accompanied  by  laughter.]  If  I 
am  wrong,  and  gentlemen  will  suggest 
any  other  name  by  which  it  is  proper 
that  I  should  cidl  the  doctor,  I  will  avail 
myself  of  it ;  but  I  know  of  no  other  name 
but  the  doctor.  The  learned  civilian, 
then,  I  say  was  the  champion  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  salt  tax ;  but  now,  the  com- 
pany pays  him  1,500/.  a  year,  be  gives 
them  his  valuable  services  chesp  as 
dirt ;  but  I  am  not  going  into  the  Ques- 
tion whether  those  acryices  have   been 
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M  Sir»  M  this  molioo  was  last  mnon 
agreed  to,  and  at  the  bill  itself  was  brooghs 
in,  and  in  every  step  approTed  of,  by  this 


piarcbated  at  a  cheap  or  deir  rate.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  he  and  hb  friends  have 
lost  the  coantry  at  one  dap,  1,600,0(XM. 
There  they  are,  Sir;  and  there  is  the 
learned  doctor;  but  where  is  the  salt? 
It  is  still  the  most  expensiTe  article 
this  country  has  to  purchaie ;  and  if  the 
doctor  and  hb  hon.  friends  had  not  be- 
come commissioners  of  the  board  of  con* 
trd,  we  might  have  gained  the  repeal  of 
the  salt  tax.  The  diffimnce  made  by  their 
going  over,  was  in  fact  equal  to  four 
votes ;  fox^  they  voted  against  us,  and  had 
formerly  voted  with,  us;  and  we.  Sir, 
accordingly  lost  the  question  by  four. 

In  submitting  to  the  House  these  ob- 
servations, I  have  not  merel  v  the  autho- 
rity of  my  own  inquiries  and  conviction 
on  the  ittbject,  but  I  have,  Sir,  the  suo- 
port  of  those  who  were  once  the  good  old 
country  gentlemen  of  this  House :  and  to 
show  this,  I  have  brought  down  with  me  a 
specimen  of  the  opinions  of  a  gentleman 
of  this  description,  which  seem  to  have 
been  quite  prophetic  of  the  very  circum- 
stances that  the  House  and  the  hoo,  gen- 
tlemen themselves  are  at  thb  moment  in. 
The  individual  to  whom  I  allude  was  a 
countnr  gentleman,  who,  during  the  latter 
part  of  Uie  adminbtration  of  sir  Robert 
Wslpole,  had  been  very  active  in  sup- 
porting Mr.  Sandys,  who  was  then  in  op- 
poiition,  and  ensaged  in  endeavoorinff  to 
pau  a  place  hiu,  as  it  was  then  called. 
jThe  period  at  length  arrived  when  Mr. 
Sandys  (whether  paid  by  die  Crown  or 
by  the  East  India  company  does  not  ap- 
pear) suddenly  went  over  to  the  party  of 
the  ministers.    The  country  gentleman  I 
Kieak  of,  upon  the  question  of  bringing  in 
the  same  bill  which  Mr.  Sandys  had  usu- 
ally supported,  finding  himself  deserted 
by  the  friend  with  whom  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  concur  in  his  votes,  naturally 
enough  makes  these  observations,  which  I 
shall  trouble  the  House  by  reading  to 
them.    I  need  not  claim  attention,  for  I 
am  sure  of  the  attention  of  the  House 
when  I  say  that  the  name  of  the  Speaker 
was  no  other  than  Sir  Waikin  WUliams 
Wynn.  .  rCries  of  hearl  hear!  fi'om  sir 
Wstkin   Williams   Wynn.]      I  do  not 
know.  Sir,  whether  I  Kave  unintentionally 
given  the  hon.  baronet  ofience ;  but  I  know 
wis  that  no  gentleman  need  be  ashamed 
of  the  sentiments  which  I  am  about  to 
read ;  for  they  are  such  as  do  the  speaker 
infinite  honour.      The  speech  was  deli- 
vered on  the  Srd  of  Dec.,  1742,  on  se- 
conding the  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill,  and  commences  in  these  words : 


very  House  of  Commoits,  I  should  with 
great  confidence  of  success  rise  up  to  se- 
cond this  motion,  if  I  did  not  from  expe- 
rience know,  that  gentlemen  often  change 
their  sentiments  with  their  situation,  and 
that  a  gentleman,  after  he  becomes  a 
plsceman,  begins  to  entertain  notions  of 
the  prerogstives  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  very  difoent  ftma 
those  he  entertainad  whilst  he  wu  a  plain, 
honest  country  gentleman.  If  any  thing 
like  this  should  happen  in  the  present  de- 
bate, it  may  tend  to  disappoint  the  mo- 
tion ;  but  with  all  those  wno  are  neither 
placemen  nor  pensioners,  I  am  sure  it 
ought  to  be  an  argument  in  its  favour ;  and 
I  hope  it  will  prevail  with  some  gentle- 
men, who  in  former  sessions  opposed  thb 
motion,  to  alter  their  sentiments  and  their 
way  of  voting  upon  this  occasion,  when 
they  have  sudi  a  plain  proof  before  their 
eyes,  that  if  a  place  does  not  induce  a 
man  to  vote  against  hb  honour  and  hu 
conscience,  it  at  least  biasses  hb  judgment, 
and  makes  him  conclude  thst  to  be  wrong 
which  before  he  thought  to  be  right.*" 

If  this  is  not  precisely  the  esse  with  the 
learned  doctor  and  the  salt  tax,  I  know 
not  how  one  case  can  be  like  another.  He 
thinks  thst  to  be  wrong  now,  which  before 
he  declared  to  be  right,  and  advocates  the 
ver^  tax  which  he  wu  all  for  repealing^ 
whiUt  he  was  a  **  plain,  honest,  couotir7 
gentleman."    But,  sir  Watldn  goes  on  ia 
the  same  prophetic  vein,  as  if  he  knew  ac- 
tually what  was  to  happen  some  day  to 
hb  own  flesh  and  blood :  "  I  have.  Sir,  as 
great  an  opinion  as  any  gentleman  can,  as 
any  gentleman  ought  to  have,  of  the  ho- 
nour and  impartiality  of  those  who  are 
members  of  either  House  of  ParNament ; 
but  it  is  arguing  against  common  senses 
common  reason,  and  common  experience, 
to  pretend,  that  no  member  of  this  Hoos^ 
will  be  biassed  in  hb  opinion,  or  influenced 
in  his  voting  by  500/.,  1,OOM.,  or—"  and 
then,  Sir,  in  a  spirit  of  prediction,  so  ex- 
act, that  it  is  a  still  more  astonishing  effort 
of  prophecy  than  even  the  foregoing  part 
of  hb  speech,  the  speaker  names  the  pre- 
cise, identical  sum  which  was  afterwards 
to  fail  to  the  lot  of  his  own  great  grand- 
son :— namely,  5,00(y.— '*  50(3.,  1  filM.  or 
SfiOOL"    He  goes  on,  Sir,  in  these  words : 
**  It  has,  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages, 
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been  Held  as  an  established  roaxiiDy  that 
no  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  sites  judge, 
or  even  as  a  jumnan,  in  any  case  where 
he  is  to  get  or  lose  by  the  e? ent  of  the 
«uit ;  and  as  we  sit  as  judges,  almost  in 
every  case  that  can  come  before  us,  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  sovereign,  or 
those  employed  by  him  in  the  executive 
part  of  our  government,  surely  no  roan 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  sit  here  who  is  to 
set  or  lose  the  whole,  or  the  chief  part  of 
his  substance,  by  the  jud^pnent  he  passes 
upon  any  a&ir  depending  m  this  House/' 
This  is  the  language,  Sir,  which,  eighty 
years  ago,  was  held  by  a  country  gentle- 
man in  this  House— a  county  member— 
upon  a  subject  nearly  the  same  as  that  on 
wnich  1  am  now  speaking.    The  only  dif- 
ference between  us  is,  that  the  worthy  ba- 
ronet was  then  contending  for  a  general  re- 
duction of  placemen  in  this  House ;  while 
I  am  contending  for  a  committee  to  ascer- 
tain the  utility  or  inutility  of  two  only. 
My  (^ject  is  merely  that  the  House  shall 
ascertain  for  the  present  what  are  the  du- 
ties that  these  gentlemen  have  to  perform ; 
and  I  cannot  imagine  that  they  will  refuse 
the  committee.    Having  now  done  with 
the  great  men  of  this  board,  I  will  speak 
of  another  member  connected  with  it»  who 
is  a  little  one.     I  mean,   the  secretary. 
And  this  I  can  say,  that  if  that  hon.  gen- 
tleman has  but  Tery  little  to  do  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  affiiirs  of  India,  he  has 
manirested  a  most  exemplary  attention  to 
his  own.    Upon  what  grounds  he  can  have 
had  his  salary  raised  three  different  times, 
until  it  has  reached  1,500/.,  I  cannot  ima- 
gine.   When  I  was  attached  to  the  board 
(and  I  do  not,  Mr.  Speaker,  pretend  to 
be  better  or  more  conscientious  than  my 
neighbours;  though  I  never  heard  that 
any  gentleman  complained  of  me)  I  asked 
for  no  more  salary  than  I  found ;  thinking, 
as  I  did,  that  no  public  servant  was  ever 
better  paid|  considering  how  little  I  had  to 
do.    It  is,  too,  not  a  little  singular,  that 
the  very  act  which  secures  the  present  se- 
cretary his  increased  salary,  lessens  the 
duties  of  his  office ;  for  by  its  provisions, 
all  those  duties,  the  signing  and  sealing 
dispatches  and  s.o  forth,  he  is  enabled  to 
perform  by  deputy.    I  think,  Sir,  1  have 
made  out  an  irresistible  case  for  inquiry ; 
and  shall  conclude  with  moving,  «  That  it 
be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  to  exa* 
mine  into  the  different  Duties  annexed  to 
the  Office  of  the  Commissioners  for  ma- 
ntling the  Affairs  of  India,  and  by  whom 
the  same  are  performed;  and  to  report 


their    Observations    thereupon  to    thb 
House.'' 


Mr.  Thomas  Courtenay  said,  that  he 
not  induced  to  o&r  himself  thus  early  in  the 
debate,  in  consequence  of  the  personal  re- 
ference that  had  been  made  to  him  by  the 
hon<  gentleman.    He  would  leave  it  to 
tboee  who  were  the  authors  of  the  acts 
with  regard  to  himself,  which  were  so 
odious  to  that  hon.  gentleman,  to  answer 
him  on    that  subject.     His   immediate 
object  in  rising  was,  to  satisfy  the  House, 
that  a  direct  negative  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman.    As 
to  himself,  he  would  only  declare  upon 
his  honour,  that  from  what  he  knew  of  the. 
duties  of  the  office  he  held,  and  from  the 
manner  in    which  he  discharged    them 
(and  he  regarded  it  as  a  moral  offence  to 
take  a  salary  of  which  he  was  not  deser- 
ving), that  he  looked  back  with  infinitely 
more   satisfaction  to  the  period  he  had 
occupied  the  office   of  secretary   to  the 
board  of  control,  than  the  hon.  gentleman 
could  do,  to  the  time  during  which  he 
held  it.     [Hear  hear !]     From  the  mo- 
ment the  hon.  gentleman  gave  an  indefi- 
nite notice  of  a  motion  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  that  board  he  (Mr. 
Courtenay)  must  own  that  he  looked  with 
some  anxiety,  and  not  a  little  curiosity, 
to  the  mode  the  hon.  gentleman  would 
adopt  in   bringing  the  subject  forward. 
Knowing  the  relation  in  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  formerly  stood  to  the  beard,  he 
indulged  at  first  in  the  expectation,  that 
he  would,  perhaps,  come  forward  and  state 
that  the  secretaryship,  while  he  held  it, 
was  an  office  of  very  great  trust ;  that  all 
the  individuals  connected  with  the  board 
performed  their  duty;    that  they   were, 
therefore,  intitled  to  their  salaries;   but 
that  the  business  of  the  secretary,  as  weH 
as  of  the  commissioners^  was  much  better 
performed  then  than  at  present ;  and  that 
these  offices  had  now  become  little  better 
than  sinecure  situations.    Knowing,  how- 
ever, as  he  did,  how  the  facts  of  the  case 
stood,  he  felt  that  his  expectation  was  too 
good  to  be  true.    He  then  thought  that, 
perhaps,  the  hon.  gentleman  would  come 
to  the  House,  in  a  modest  manner,  with 
head  abased  and  countenance  suffused  with 
blushes,  and  acknowledge  that  he  had  him- 
self formerly  been  guilty  of  holding  a  sine- 
cure [loud  cheers,  and  laughter],  as  well 
as  certain  considerable  persons  who,  dur- 
ing the  time  he  had  been  in  office,  acted 
as  presidents  of  the  board.    He  had  ima- 
~  that  the  hon.  gentleman  would  have 
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gtood  fbrth  00  the  preamt  occation,  to^ 
lantarily  devoting  himself  to  censure,  for 
leeehring   a  salary   without    performing 
datj,  and  that  he  would  invoWe  in  one 
aommoD  ruin  with  himself,  the  respectable 
naoKS  of  lord  Minto,  Mr.  Thomas  Gren* 
TiUe,  and  also  that  of  the  right  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Knaresborouah   (Mr.  Tierney)* 
the  last  president  anaer  whom  the  hon. 
genUeman  had  serred.    But  he  had  pur* 
sued  a  more  ingenious  course.    He  had 
not  said  that  the  office  of  president  was  a 
sinecure.    The  fact  was,  lie  did  not  dare 
to  joke  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
was  a  pretty  severe  practitioner  in  that 
art ;  be  certainly  knew,  that  the  right  hon. 
oentleman  was  not  prepared  to  admit,  that 
the  office  of  president  was  a  sinecure  while 
he  held  it,  as  the  hon.  gentleman  seems  to 
have  admitted  was  the  case,  with  regard  to  . 
his  own  office.  [Hear,  hear.]  But  though 
the  hon.  gentleman  spared  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  fMr.  Tiernev),  as  well  as  the 
other  presioents  who  filled  this  situation, 
while  he  was  secretary,  he  scrupled  not  to 
denounce  the  two  paid  oomitoissioners  of 
thai  period,  as  holding  sinecures ;  the  one 
Mr.  Ililey  Addington,  not  now  living ;  the 
other  a  noble  lord  (Morpeth),  wh0|  owing 
to  a  proceeding  whioh  afibrded  a  good 
apeciiaen  of  the  taste  of  the  whigs,  was  not 
BOW  a  member  of  the  House,  and  with 
respect  to  whom  he  would  say,  that  there 
was  not,  in  the  whole  circle  of  public  men, 
one*Iess  likely  to  fail  in  performing  his  duty 
faithfully  to  his  country.     [Hear,  hear.] 
In  one  part  of  his  speech,  indeed,  the  hon. 
ffentleman  had  held  up  that  noble  lord,  as 
being  the  fant  commissioner  who  did  any 
thing. 
Mr.  CreaMy«p^<<  I  said  in  pai^iainent.*' 
Mr.  Coarfefioy.^— Was  it,  ne  asked,  fair 
to  bring  forwanl  public  men  as  useless 
fitncdonaries  of  the  state»  because  they  did 
little  in  parliament,  without  considering 
the  duties  they  performed  in  their  offices  ? 
And  could  an^  thing  be  done  in  parliament 
hj  a  oommissioner  for  the  a&irs  of  India, 
without  aprevious  attention  to  the  subject, 
in  his  office  ?   As  to  the  office  he  (Mr. 
Creevey )  had  held,  he  had  made  but  little 
allusion  to  it ;  no  more  than  he  could  help : 
and  dropping  all  official  manner,  and  as- 
aunting  the  tone  of  an  independent  coun^ 
try  geotleman,  he  appearea  on  this  occa- 
sion before  the  House,  to  call  for  the  abo- 
lition of  one  of  the  commissionerships,  as 
a  useless  and  unnecessary  office,  and  ibr  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  to  establish  the  feet ; 
a  pfooceding  which  the  House  well  knew 


they  ought  never  lo  auppori,  tudess  such 
a  strong  case  were  nsade  oot»  that  the  com* 
mittee  were  not  unlikdy  to  come  to  a  de« 
cision  in  favour  of  the  view  taken  of  the 
question  by  the  person  who  proposed  tt.«- 
Mr.  Courtenay  next  proceeded  toshowr^ 
as  he  was  confident  be  could,  that  there 
was  no  ground  for  granting  the  motion  of 
tho  hon.  gentleman;  and  this  he  would 
shew,  by  the  infonnation  he  should  afibrd 
tho  House  respecting  the  nature  and  im- 
portance of  the  duties  of  the  India  board« 
which  a  service  of  nearly  ten  years  in  ^e 
office  he  then  held,  rendered  htm  oompe- 
tent  to  afford.    Tbe  hon.  gentleman  had 
truly  said,  that  on  the  institution  of  this 
board  in  1784,  the  members  of  it  did  not 
receive  salaries ;  but  it  was  also  true,  that 
they  received  salaries  from  other  offices. 
One  of  the  situations  held  by  the  com- 
missioners,   not  to  mention  the    others 
which  had  been  held  by  them,  was  that  of 
joint  paymaster«general.    It  was  perfectly 
true,  that  that  system  of  remuoeratiog  the 
president  and  commissioners  by  sslariea 
attached  to  their  offices,  first  commenced 
under  the  act  of  1793,  and  these  sidarieB 
had  continued  from  that  time  at  the  same 
amount  excepting  the  president's.     The 
hon.  gentleman  was,  howeveri  dtc^etber 
wrong  in  his  statement,  tbnt  the  board 
was  instituted  in  consequence  of  a  bargain 
made  with  tbe  company  by  Mr.  Pitt  in 
1784<;    for  the  charter  was  renewed   in 
1781,  and  the  board  afterwards  established 
was  forced  upon  the  company  by  the  act 
of  1784<.    This  was  a  circumstance  which, 
though  not  very  material,  he  thought  it 
proper  to  mention,  as  shewing    that  the 
hon.  gentleman  had,  in  the  commencement 
of  his  speech,  set  out  in  error.    He  wonid 
now  explain  to  the  House  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  duties  which  the  board  of 
commissioners  had  to  perform;  and  in 
doing  so,  he  would  not  trespass  any  longer 
on  the  attention  of  the  House  than  was 
necessary.     He  need  not  point  out  tbe 
immense  extent  of  the  empire  in  India, 
which  was  especially  placed  under  tlie 
care  of  this  board :  but  he  must  observe, 
that  if  the  House  measured  the  impor- 
tance of  the  duties  entrusted  to  it,  merely 
with  reference  to  the  magnitude  of  those 
territorial  possessions,  by  a  comparison 
with  the  extent  of  this  kingdom,  or  of  any 
other  state  with  which  they  wciv  ac- 
quainted, they  would  fall  into  a  gTfat 
mistake,  because  there  was  in  the  British 
possessions  In  India,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  system  by  which  its  public  affiedra 
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was  administered^  a  far  greater  qoanlity 
of  business  to  be  transacted  than  was 
known  to  any  other  empire.    [Hear.]  It 
gave   infinitely  more    trouble  than    the 
afiairs  of  any  other  government  which  are 
managed  at  a  distance.    There  was  not 
in  that  country*  an  extensive  body   of 
voluntary   functionaries  to  conduct   its 
police,  to  administer  justice,  and  to  super- 
ixrteod  the  collection  of  Uie  public  cevenue 
on  whom  so  much  reliance  was  placed  in 
other  countries,  and  whose  conductseldom 
came  before  the  government,  unless  some 
grievance  was  complained  of.    The  whole 
details  of  our  governments  in  India ;  etenr 
part  of  its  transactions,  extending  to  all 
the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the   local 
offices,  are  in  the  first  instance,  examined 
by  the  different  public  boards,  at  the  dif- 
ferent presidencies, .  and  afterwards  con- 
aidered    by    the   governments.      Every 
•single  act  of  the  judges,  the  magistrates, 
and  the  collectors  of  the  revenue,  became 
a  matter  of  discussicm  at  the  presidencies. 
All  that  has  passed  on  Uie  vanoua  subjects 
thus  brought  before  the  governing  autho- 
rities in  India,  are  in  most  instances  com- 
municated at  length  to  the  court  of  direc- 
tors, who  frame  their  instructions  thereon, 
which,  with  all  the  necessary  documents 
are  subsequently  brought  to  the  view  of 
the  India  board,  whose  doty  it  is  to  exer- 
cise a  constant,  systematic,  and  minute 
control,  in  regard  to  all  questions  thus 
brought  under  their  consideration.    The 
hon.  member  said,  he  knew  of  no  such 
thing;  but  he   (^Mr.  Courtenay)   would 
mainuin,  that  this  dut^  was  constantly, 
systematically,  and  nunutely  perform^ 
by  the  board.    Let  not  the  hon.  sentle- 
man,  or  the  right  hon.  member  for  snares- 
borough  (Mr.  Tierney),  suppose  he  was 
imputing  blame  to  him,  or  to  any  of  those 
by  whom  so   minute  a  control  had  not 
been  exercised.    The  fact  was,  that  the 
board  had  taken  a  great  while  to  grow  up 
to  its  present  importance ;  and  how  it  had 
acquired  that  inoportancc,  he  should  pre- 
sently explain.    He  declared  to  God,  that 
if  he  were  giving  evidence  in  a  court  of 
justice,  he  could  say  no  more  than  be  was 
then    stating.      Considering    the    short 
period  those  gentlemen  had  been  in  office, 
any  oensure  could  not  be  attached  to  them, 
on  account  of  the  board  not  having  been 
•during  their  time,  in  so  efficient  a  state  as 
it  had  since  become :  for  it  required  at 
least  three  or  four  years  to  obtain  that 
knowledge  of  the  general  business  of  the 
officei  to  initiate  a  person  in  the  duties  of 


ii,  ead  to  render  him  at  all  effective^ 
{[Hear.]     Nor  had  he  any  hesitation  io 
stating  that  it  was  not  till  the  year  1807, 
that  the  system  of  control  was  carried  into 
effect,  with  any  thing  like  the  care,  and 
mmuteoess  with  which  it  is  now  exercised ; 
that  until  that  year,  it  had  not  even  began 
to  assume  any  shape  or  form,  more  espe« 
cially  in  those  great  and  difficult  branches 
of  IjBdiaa  detaul  relating  to  the  internal 
administrati(m  of  the  country.    The  right 
hon.  member  for  Xnaresborou^  (Mr* 
Tierney),  in  a  discussion  which  occuned 
some  years  ago,  Remarked,  .that  **\t  was 
easy  for  any  officer  to  make  business,  and 
bring  his  iUmartment  into  notice,  if  he 
pleased."    He  migbtt  perhaps,  think  that 
this  was  the  case  in  the  board  of  eontrpL 
[Mr.  Tierney  said  across  the  table,  **  I 
was  speaking  of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy's 
department."]      Mr.    Ceurttnav   wouU 
only  say  that  if  any  such  idea  bad  been 
formed  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  with 
respect  Co  the. India  control  departm^tg 
he  should  have  been  at  issue  with  him. 
He  could  affirm,  that  there  had  been  no 
desire  in  that  quarter,  to  .create  unnece»- 
aary  work,  and  that  the  increase  of  duties 
had  arisen  from  very  different  xaiuses.    He 
also  trusted  that  no  one  would  impute  aay 
juch  iinworth^  motive  to  those  who  hmi 
the  management  of  affiirs  jd  tbe  India 
board,  as  a  disposition  to  jmdke  a  shew  of 
details,  in  order  to  give  .their  offices  m 
consequence  they  did  not  ia  reaUty  po^ 
sess,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  tneir 
salaries.    He  would  ob8erve,Jthat  between 
the  years  1784*  and  1793,  a  great  and  im/- 
portant  plan  had  been  undertaken  for  the 
administration  of  the  land  revenues    in 
BengaJ,  which  was  technically  called  "  the 
permanent  settlement  :*'  in  the  origination 
of  whidi,  the  India  board  was  a  chief 
party,  and  which  was  csrried  into  effect 
by  lord  Cornwallis,  in  the  year  1793.    A 
new  system  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  the  provinces  was  also  established, 
at  that  period ;  and  it  was  certainly  a  long 
time  after  the  adoption  of  both  these 
systems,    that  any   close  attention  was 
given  by  the  court  of  directorsi  or  the 
board  of  control,  to  the  revenue  and  ju- 
dicial a&urs  of  India.    The  board  remain- 
ed entirely  ignorant  of  the  operation  of 
the  measure  which  had  been  carried  into 
execution,  in  both  those  great  depart- 
ments.    They  knew  not  whether  those 
measures  were  acceptable  or  jiot  to  tbe 
-natives;  whether  they  had  accoonplished 
the  objects  they  bad  in  vieWy  of  raising  a 
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land  revenue,  without  inconTeaience  or 
oppression  to  the  contributorsy  aod  of  af* 
fording  to  the  great  body  of  the  population 
a  betteri  a  cheaper,  a  more  expeditious 
and  a  purer  administration  of  justice,  than 
before.  But  in  the  year  1807  a  great 
change  in  this  respect,  took  place  in  the 
efficieocT  of  the  board  of  commissioners, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  their  control,  also, 
OTorthe  other  branches  of  India  concerns, 
which  arose  out  of  a  drcumstance,  appa- 
rently triflinff  in  itself,  Tiz.  an  arrange- 
ment adoptea  for  conducting  the  business 
of  the  office,  the  merits  of  which  were 
attributable  to  the  present  lord  MeWille, 
then  at  the  head  or  the  board,  and  still 
more,  perhaps,  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Queenborottgh  (Mr.  Holford),  who  wu 
then  the  secretary.  The  busineu  of  the 
office  was,  by  this  arrangement,  divided 
into  different  departments,  corresponding 
with  the  departments  of  the  Indian  go- 
vernments ;  and  since  that  time,  he  could 
aay  that  every  paragraph  of  the  dispatches 
from  India,  as  well  as  those  transmitted 
thither,  had  been  subjected  to  the  most 
careful,  and  he  might  in  some  respects 
aay,  enlightened  investigation.  When 
this  arrangement  was  formed,  the  revenue 
and  judicial  affairs  of  India,  complicated 
and  difficult  as  they  are,  were  subjects, 
almost  new  to  the  board.  They  were  new 
also  to  the  countiy,  as  well  as  to  the  board; 
and  it  had  been  taken  for  granted,  that 
what  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  lord 
Comwallis,  in  regard  to  the  internal  go- 
vernment of  India,  was  perfectly  ri^t, 
and  needed  no  revision.  He  could  not, 
he  said,  come  to  this  matter,  without 
pausing  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  great 
merit  of  an  individual.  He  had  seen  a 
smile  passing  over  the  countenances  of 
some  gentlemen,  when  he  had  ascribed, 
just  now,  particular  merit  to  a  former  se- 
cretary, (Mr.  Holford)  for  the  share  he 
had  in  introducing  the  arrangement  he 
had  described;  The  merit  which  he  should 
now  speak  of,  was  that  of  a  clerk ;  and 
he  should  be  the  most  unjust  and  ungrate- 
ful of  men,  if  he  were  to  pass  on,  without 
expressing  his  sense  of  obligation  due  to 
a  gentleman  known  to  the  members  of 
of  that  House ;  he  meant  Mr.  Gumming 
(hear,  hear) ;  who,  under  the  arrangement 
of  1807,  was  appointed  to  the  head  of  the 
revenue  and  judicial  departments.  To 
him,  by  his  extraordinary  labours  and  in- 
telligence, belonged  the  merit  of  having 
been  the  first  person  who  called  the  atten- 
.tion  of  the  board  to  the  practical  opera- 


tion of  existing  systems  In  those  great 
departments  or  the  Indian  governments  ; 
and  the  e&ct  of  his  representations,  wsw 
to  bring  into  the  office  a  load  of  important 
business,  which  could  no  more  be  compa- 
red with  that  which  existed  when  the  riglit 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Tieniey)    was  an 
office,  than  the  business  of  the  county  of 
Rutland,  to  the  whole  business  of  Great 
Britain.      The  course  now  pursued  *tn 
regard  to  the  revenue  and  judicial  bu9t«- 
ness  of  the  office  wu,  that  every  thing 
which  came  up  from  the  India  House  in 
these   departments,    went   through   the 
examination  of  the  very  meritorious  indi- 
vidual he  had  named.    The  proposed  dis- 
patches In  the  other  departments  were 
also  brought  under  the  inspection  of  other 
persons,  of  no  ordinary  talents,  intelli- 
gence and  industry.     However  worthy 
of  attention  the  remarks  and  observations 
of  these  gentlemen  might  be,  still  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  their  opinions  were 
to  be  implicitly  adopted,  or  without  due 
consideration  in  other  quarten.    Cautioo 
on  this  point,  was  the  more  necessary, 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  they  might 
go  to  set  aside  the  views  and  determin»- 
tions  of  the  twenty-four  directors,  many 
of  whom  possessed  peculiar  knowleidge  on 
Indian  subjects,  and  the  means  of  well 
qualifying  them  to  judge  on  all  matters 
brought  under  their  attention.     It  was 
not,  therefore,  to  be  imagined   that  the 
decisions  of  such  men  would  be  thrown 
by,  on  tJie  mere  shewing  of  any  cierk  in 
the  India  board  office,  however  well  infov- 
med.    Without  meaning  to  assume  any 
particular  merit  to  himself,  he  was  bound 
to  declare  that  he  had  paid  as  much  at- 
tention to  his  duty,  as  could  be  expected 
of  him,  and  sometimes  to  the  injury  of 
his  health ;  but  he  must  confess  his  utter 
incapacity  to  go  through  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  tne  office,  before  it  passed  to  the 
president;   to  take  an  elaborate  view  of 
all  the  various  subjects  that  were  from 
time  to  time  brought  forward  from  tbe 
different  departments,  and  to  give  to  each 
that  attention  that  could  bring  him  to 
submit  a  fixed  opinion  to  the  president. 
It  was  here,  then,  that  the  duties  of  the 
other    commissioners    begun:     and   he 
would  venture  to  affirm  that  the  assietance 
they  had  afforded  was  very  valuable  and 
important.    To  go  no  further  back  than 
the  short  month  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  appointment  of  the  present  commis- 
sioners, several  cases  of  peculiar  impor- 
tance, cases  of  malversation,  involvingcoa- 
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sidefationt  of  great  interest*  and  admit- 
ting of  no  delay*  had  been  disposed  of. 
With  respect  to  the  hite  comknissioners* 
very  material  aid  and  service  had  been  de>« 
rived  from  the  member  for  Rochester  ({ord 
Binning )»  who  had  with  the  best  effect* 
devoted  his  particular  attention  to  the  con- 
cerns of  the  judicial  and  revenue  depart* 
ments*  having  mastered  the  extensive  and 
arduous  business  of  them,  to  a  degree  which 
did  that  noble  lord  high  credit.      The 
right  hon.  member  for  Christchurch,  (Mr. 
Stur^  Bourne)  was  the  other  paid  com>- 
misstoner*  whose  judicial  habits,  and  whose 
clear  and  upright  understanding  had  been 
of  the  greatest  use  and  importance*  more 
especifuly  on  legal  questions*  on  which  it 
was  necessary  to  go  through  large  bodies 
of  evidence*  and  to  consi£r*  not  merelv 
the  justice  of  the  sentence  pronounced* 
but  the  purity  of  the  Courts  in  which  they 
were  pronounced.     He  was  not  speakinff 
at  random;  he  was  referring  to  actum 
cases.     All  this  was  in  the  ordinary  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  India ;  and 
ought  to  have  been  done  from  the  early 
establishment  of  the  board*  though  that 
this  was  not  done  was  to  be  attributed 
more  to  accident*  than  to  anything  else. 
But  in  addition  to  the  business  that  has 
been  described*  a  very  considerable  in- 
crease had  been   thrown   on   the  board 
by  the  charter  of  1818.    By  that  act*  the 
duty  was  cast  upon  the  board  of  protect* 
ins  and  watching  over  the  interests  of  the 
private  trader.      The  confusion   of  the 
two  characters  of  sovereign  and  merchant 
in  the  company,  which  had  long  prevailed* 
•aposed  the  company*  sometimes  unjustly, 
and  sometimes  justly,  to  much  obloquy ; 
but  by  thst  charter  this  inconvenience  was 
removed*  and  no  case  of  collusion  be- 
tween the  company  and  the  private  traders 
had  occurred.    This  idteration  in  the  sys- 
tem had*  however*  occasioned  much  new 
boshMas  in  the  India  office,  upon  which  jt 
tested  to  answer  applications  from  per- 
aons  desirous  of  gomg  out  to  India;  to 
inquire  into  their  views  in  that  country* 
and  to  decide  on  the  propriety  of  grant* 
ing  them  permission  tp  proceed  to  it.   Un- 
der this  head*  questions  also  quite  new  had 
arisen*  aa  to  demands  for  such  permission. 
This  branch  of  busineu  alone  occupied 
considerable   attention.      The    business 
of  tba  fawurd  had  been  also  in  another  re- 
apect*  augmented  by  the  Charter  act  of 
1818 :  he  referred  to  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  provided  for  by  that  act. 
He  (Mr.  Coortenay)  dedicated  aa  mnch 
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time  and  attention  as  it  was  in  his  power 
to  do*  to  the  busineu  of  the  office,  even 
as  he  had  said,  to  the  injury  of  his  health ; 
but  he  must  repeat*  he  found  it  quite  im- 
possible to  read  over  and  consider  all  tha 
mass  of  papers,  in  different  departments^ 
that  were  brought  before  him.    It  was* 
however*  absolutely  necessary,  before  the 
subjects  were  submitted  to  the  president* 
that  the  material  parts  of  the  papers  should 
be  pointed  out  to  him  by  proper  persona* 
To  say  that  one*  two  or  three  commis* 
sioners  should  be  reduced*  and  that  the 
business  of  the  board  could  be  then  got 
through  in  a  satis&ctory  manner*  was  to 
say  what  it  was  impracticfd>le  could  bew 
If  there  were  six  commissioners  to-mor* 
row,  instead  of  three*  he  would  undertake 
to  give  then  as  much  busiDess  as  wosld 
afford  full  employment  to  each  of  them« 
for  a  fortnight  [A  laugh.]    On  the  other 
hand,  if  there  should  be  found  one  com* 
missioner  who  was  not  idle*  but  worked 
day  and  night;  was  never  hungry*  nor 
thirsty*  nor  tired,  nor  sleepy ;  he  might* 
no-  doubt,  get  through  the   work  to  be 
done*  in  half  the  ordinary  time*  and  might 
do  as  well  as  two ;  but  then  he  ought  to 
have  a  double  salary  for  such  exertions 
[Hear*  hear!].     The  papers  that  came 
before  the  board  were  of  a  very  different 
description  from  mere  dispatches:  they 
were  of  the  roost  voluminous  kind.  «<  Why^ 
that,  sir/'  (said  Mr.  Courtenay,  pointing 
to  a  huge  bundle  of  papers  on  the  table  of 
the    House)    **  woula  be   but   a  mere 
abridgment  that  would  be  given  to  a  junior 
clerk  to  examine."    He  had  been  told  by 
the  boo.  gentleman  that  no  boards  were 
held  by  the  commissioners;  admitting* 
however,  as  he  did,  that  none  were  heul 
in  bis  time*  but  observing  that  it  was  the 
practice  in  other  departments  of  govern- 
ment to  hold  boards  for  the  generM  trans- 
action   of    business.      Now    hia    (Mr. 
Courtenay*s)   lungs*   which  were  neariy 
worn  out  already  by  bis  exertions*  would 
not  allow  of  his  reading  a  tythe  of  the 
papers  in  the  office  necessary  to  be  resd 
at  the  board*  according  to  this  mode  of 
doing  business.    He  could  as  easily  read 
all  those  voluminous  documents  aioud,  9M 
repeat  them  by  heart    All  the  board  can 
do  is  to  meet  and  distribute  the  businesa 
among  themselves*  previous  to  the  final 
dispow  of  it  by  the  president.    While  bia 
rignt  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Canning),  was  pre^ 
aideiit*  who  was  not  friendly  to  mere  form* 
he  seldom  went  into  the  board-room,     it 
was  sot  the  euatom  for  the  president  to 
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•k  in  fUite  at  one  end  of  a  table,  with  the 
ether  two  commiMionert  on  each  tide  of 
him,  and  the  secretary  at  the  other  epd» 
with  a  pen  behind  ht8  ear,  either  reading 
#ver  maMes  of  paper,  or  waiting  to  take 
miantes  of  their  proceedings.  But  it  did 
not  follow,  that  because  these  forms  were 
dispensed  with,  thai  the  bumness  of  the 
board  .was  less  efficiently  carried  on  in  the 
mode  he  had  described ;  and  with  a  con- 
stant communication  existing  between  the 
president,  the  commissioners,  and  the  se* 
cretarj,  on  all  matters  that  required  their 
attention.  The  commissioners  did  not 
adopt  all  the  forms  of  a  board ;  but  they 
left  none  of  their  duties  unperformed :  nor 
could  they  possibly  be  performed  effici- 
ently in  that  way  [Hear,  hear!]*  On 
the  parliamentary  point  respecting  the^ 
propriety  of  the  secretary  and  the  com- 
nisaioners  holding  seats  in  that  House,  it 
formed  a  distinct  question  from  that  now 
vnder  discussion ;  it  was  not  his  intention, 
therefore,  now  to  say  any  thing  on  that 
aubject.  It  had,  he  remembered,  been 
noticed  last  year  by  the  hon..  member  for 
Shrewsbury  (Mr*  G.  Bennet),  who  had 
gif  en  notice  that  he  should  a|^in  bring  it 
on ;  and  whenever  it  was  specifically  intro- 
duced to  the  House,  he  (Mr.  Courtenay) 
would  be  ready  to  meet  the  arguments 
that  might  be  advanced  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber (Mr,  G.  Bennet),  and  which  had  been 
adduced  in  this  night's  discussion  by  the 
anover  of  the  question.  On  a  former  oc- 
oasion  that  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Bennet), 
with  leas  than  his  usual  courtesy,  bad  oh* 
aerved  that  he  (Mr.  Courtenay)  and  his 
•oble  friend  (lord  Binning)  were  of  no 
use  in  that  House,  or  elsewhere  [Hear, 
hear  f].  The  hoD» member  (Mr.  Creevey ) 
who  had  iotrodueed  the  motion  now  be- 
ibre  the  House,  had  asked  **  of  what  use 
were  those  persona  connected  with  the 
board  of  control,  in  parliament?"  His 
answer  was,  that  they  were  there,  to  an- 
swer Idl  inquiries  respecting  the  depart- 
ment to  which  they  belonged,  and  to  at- 
tend to  the  progress  of  all  bilb  in  that 
House  connected  with  it.  But  did  not 
the  hon.  gentleman  know,  that  there  had 
been  introduced  into  the  House  a  variety 
of  bills  relative  to  India  since  the  passing 
of  the  charter,  several  of  which  he  had 
drawn  up  himself^  And  both  he  and  his 
noble  friend  (lord  Binning)  had  attended 
in  their  places,  to  give  explanations  and 
answer  objections  to  those  bills :  but  none 
were  made  to  them.  But  who  was  to 
blame  for  this,  or  was  there  any  blame? 


The  preaomption  was,  that  these  bills  were 
proper  bills  and  correctly  framed ;  and  i€ 
was  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Charter 
act  of  1819,  though  it  contained  two  hun- 
dred clauses,  no  explanatory  bill  had  been 
brought  in  respectmg  it,'  except  on  one 
very  immaterial  point.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  had  brought  in  such  a  bungJio^ 
bill  as  required  continual  amendment,  the 
hon.  gentleman  would  then  have  said, 
**  Oh,  we  must  have  commissioners,  for 
there  is  now  much  India  business  in  par- 
liament to  attend  to/'  But  was  it  not,  in 
tlie  first  instance,  better  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  constantly  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  parliament  to  India  matters,  by 
having  the  duties  connected  with  the 
board  of  commissioners  properly  and  care- 
fully executed  ?  With  regard  to  the  di^ 
continuance  of  the  India  budget,  he  need 
hardly  observe  what  a  dull  and  disagree- 
able subject  it  had  been  considered  in  that 
House ;  and  he  feared  would  be  »o  coosi- 
dered,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  introduced 
by  a  humorous  speech,  like  that  they  had 
this  evening  heard  from^  the  hon.  taember 
( Mr.  Creevey  )•  How  few  gentlemen  had 
ever  sat  out  a  discussion  on  the  India 
budget  I  The  subject  of  India,  the  hon. 
member  well  knew  was  a  tiresome  one  in 
that  House ;  one  to  which  members  paid 
little  regard.  It  was  on  this  account,  that 
the  practice  of  making  budget  speeches 
had  been  of  latei^^ears  discontinued.  Bal 
the  papers  on  which  the  budgets  had  been 
founded  were  still  Isid  on  the  table  of  the 
Housed  and  printed ;  and  if  any  informa- 
tion were  required  from  m^mbera  respect- 
ing those  papers,  there  were  those  present 
always,  ready  to  afford  it ;  but  he  thought 
that  the  time  and  attention  of  the  Houae 
of  Commons  was  quite  enough  occupied, 
without  throwing  away  a  day  inthedia- 
cussion  of  a  topic  that  would  be  sure  to 
drive  gentlemen  away  from  it.  The  hon. 
ipember  (Mr.  Courtenay)  condoded  hia 
speech  by  saying  that  he  trusted  he  had 
established  sufficient  grounds,  to  induce 
the  House  to  negative  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  m^nber  (Mr.  Creevey),  and  to  con- 
vince members  that  the  two  commissioners 
of  the  board  were  essentially  necessary  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  objects  for 
which  it  had  been  instituted.  As  a  proof 
of  this  necessity,  he  might  mention,  that 
at  that  moment,  there  were  most  import- 
ant measures  growing  out  of  the  late  Mah-> 
ratta  war  which  were  under  the  considera« 
tion  of  the  board :  the  papers  respecting 
whidi  formed  such  a  voKuninoos  and  in- 
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tricftte  collection  of  matter,  that  if  the  as- 
•iatance  of  two  commissiooera  were  to  be 
token  away»  it  would  be  impracticable  for 
bis  right  hon.  friend  (  Mr.  Wyon)  to  set 
through  the  business  of  his  office.  He 
(Mr.  Cpurtenay)  also  expected  that 
within  the  next  six  months,  dispatches 
would  probably  be  submitted  to  the 
board,  for  transroihsion  to  India,  on  some 
revenue  and  judicial  questions  of  very 
special  importance,  most  intimately  affect- 
ing the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  our  af« 
fairs  in  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Ben- 
gal provinces.  He  thought  he  had  shown 
sufficient  grounds  to  the  House  for  reject- 
ing the  motion ;  and  he  really  did  not  ex- 
pect that  the  hon.  gentleman,  fifteen  years 
after  quitting  the  situation  in  which  he 
had  aqquired  tlie  ignorance  upon  which 
he  founded  his  motion  [a  laugh] ,  would 
have  brought  forward  such  a  motion  as 
the  present.  He  should  meet  it  by  a  di- 
rect negative  [Hear,  hear!]. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said,  be  felt  no  wish  to 
conceal  any  opinion  he  enteruined  on  this 
a«ibject,  or  to  withhold  from  the  House 
any  information  he  could  give,  with  re- 
spect to  the  office  in  question.  He  was 
as  Ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  motion, 
until  within  the  last  two  or  three  hours, 
as  the  hon«  secretary  himself,  and  there- 
fore he  was  aS  much  taken  by  surprise 
and  liad  as  little  time  to  prepsre  himself 
a^  that  hon.  gentleman.  But,  however 
taken  by  surprise,  or  however  unprepared, 
be  would  detail  every  thing  which  hap- 
pened while  be  was  in  that  office,  with  as 
strict  an  attention  to  truth  as  possible. 
The  present  motion  seemed  to  embrace 
two  objects ;  one,  to  inquire  how  far  it 
was  necessary  to  continue  the  number  of 
members  now  in  the  board  of  control ;  the 
other,  assuming  the  fact  that  so  man^ 
ought  to  remain,  to  consider  whether  it 
was  proper  that  the  ssme  number  should 
continue  to  have  seats  in  parliament? 
These  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  two  ob- 
jects of  the  motion  ;  and  he  thought  they 
were  extremely  fair  ones.  As  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  board  of  control,  no  perr 
son  respected  that  institution  more  than 
he  did,  or  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
weight  of  business  that  pressed  upon  it. 
Bat  the  question  for  the  House  was,  whe- 
ther those  duties  required  three  commis- 
sioners, or  could  be  performed  by  a  more 
limited  number  \    And,  so  far  as  his  ex- 

Krience  went  in  1807,  he  declared  upon  his 
nour,  that  he  did  not  think  three  conw 
nissioiiers  were  necessary ;  for  during  the 


period  to  which  he  alluded,  no  board,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word«  was  ^d.  It 
was  true«  that  he  was  in  constant  ^ensinu- 
nication  with  the  other  two  commissioners ^ 
they  compared  notes  together,  and  the 
result  was  exactly  the  same  to  the  public 
as  if  a  board  had  met  [Hear!].  With 
respect. to  his  noble  friend  (lord  Morpeth) 
and  his  hon.  friend  who  was  now  ut^fortup 
nately  no  more  (Mr.  H.  Addingtoo),  he 
must  say,  that  from  them  he  received  most 
material  assistance.  But  though  he  re* 
ceived  valuable  assistance  from  lord  Mi>r- 
pethy  and  though  when  he  called  for  the 
aid  of  his  hon.  friend,  it  was  kindly  and 
promptly  rendered  in  the  judicial  depart* 
ment,  still  the  mass  of  business  and  the 
weight  of  responsibility  rested  on  him- 
self. And  he  felt  that  that  man  would  be 
unworthy  of  fulfilling  such  a  situation,  if 
he  shrank  from  the  heavy  responsibility 
which  was  attached  to  it.  He  thought  so 
at  the  time,  and  he  held  the  same  opinion 
now.  Let  any  paper  be  shown  to  him» 
bearing  his  signature,  and  no  matter  by 
what  other  gentleman  it  was  signeid,  he 
held  himself  responsible  for  it.  But  the  hon* 
secretary  had  argued,  that  the  labour  was 
greater  now  than  fornierly— that  the  dis* 
patches  from  India  were  not,  some  years 
ago,  liable  to  the  same  minute  investigar 
tion  which  they  now  experienced.  AU 
he  could  say  was,  that  he  xnew  of  no  dis- 
patches— that  he  knew  of  no  department 
of  Indian  affairs^that  did  not  receive  due 
and  proper  attention.  And  he  would  take 
leave  to  say,  that  without  such  able  and 
intelligent  clerks  as  the  board  possessed, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  three, 
or  even  ten  commissioners,  to  have  gone 
through  the  business.  The  House  were, 
however,  led  into  errpr,  when  they  were 
told  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  secretary 
and  the  commissioners  to  read  all  the 
papers.  How  stood  the  -fact  ?  Before  a 
statement  came  up,  it  was  sifted  at  the 
India  House  by  some  of  the  most  intellir 
geot  men  that  could  be  found  in  any  si- 
tuation ;  when  it  was  there  sifted,  and  the 
poiqts  at  issue  marked  out,  it  underwent 
anotlier  revision  by  persons  of  equal  or 
greater  capacity  at  the  board  of  control ; 
so  that  before  it  was  submitted  to  the 
president,  a  great  part  of  the  labour  was 
removed,  if  he  bad  confidence  in  ihe  per** 
sons  through  whose,  hands  it  had  gene* 
And  he  believed,  that  nothing  like  neg- 
lect or  foul  play  could  be  attributed  to 
the  clerks  of  the  India  House  or  of  tha 
board  of  control.      Every  thing  in.  dis« 
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die  flecretftiy  for  the  forrim  deptftiBNiU 
Malta  and  the  looian  itlanla  ware  olaarlv- 
of  that  deicriptioo*    Thtj  canm  at  imicn 
withiit  the  sc<Mpe  of  our  foreign  policy,  •• 
any  point  of  Europe :  and  the  same  ob» 
senrationt  would  apply  to  Malta.    With 
respect  to  New  Souih  WaJoi,  that  would 
properly  come  under  the Jarisdiction  of 
the  home  department.     There  then  re* 
mained  only  a  few  new  colonies,  including 
those  connected  with  India,  the  busineae 
of  which  might  be   performed  by  the 
board  of  control.     The  sanngi  if  thui 
suggestion  were  adopted,  would  be  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  lOfiOOL  a«year«    If  the  ar- 
rangement were  carried  into  effect,  be 
had  no  doubt  that  the  whole  business, 
both  of  India  and  the  coloniesi  would 
proceed  as  satisfactorily  as  it  did  at  this 
present  moment.    In  aU  this,  hemightt 
however,  be  perfectly  wrong;  and  there- 
fore he  would  rote  for  the  proposition  of 
his  hon.  friend,  because  he  had  no  infw^ 
mation  of  the  business  transacted  hf  the 
board  since  1807,  except  what  the  horn 
secretary  had  communicated.   He  wished 
to  learn  how  the  matter  really  stood;  and 
he  should  like  to  superadd  this  amend* 
meat,  to  show  how  anxious  th^  were  to 
prerent  improper  persons  from  silting  In 
parliament,  and  to  prove  that  they  had 
economy  in  view,  and  were  friendly  to  a 
reduction  of  expense  on  the  whole  scale 
of  government.    He  knew  it  would  be 
said,  <<  If  you  take  any  thing  from  the 
board  of  control,  the  benefit  would  come 
round  onl^  in  a  drcuiUms  way,  so  fiur  as 
the  pnbhc  were  concerned.'*    But,  die 
company  were  bound  to  give  KfiOOL  a- 
year  for  the  management  of  the  affiiirs  of 
India ;  and,  if  that  management  were  ef- 
fected for  less,  they  could  not  object  to 
the  surplus  being  made  applicable  to  the 

f>oblic  service.  He  stated  this  on  his  d^ 
iberate  conscientious  opinion,  and  as  m 
scheme  which  might  be  carried  intoeffisei 
with  great  advant^;e.  He  would  repeat, 
that  three  persons  were  not  necessary  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  India,  supposing 
thdm  convenant  with  those  aflhiis ;  bat 
when  they  saw  three  gentlemea  thntat 
into  the  office,  who  knew -nothing  of  ita 
details,  it  could  not  be  serioudy  asserted 
that  the  service  required  any  «ich  dooh 
her.  He  meant  not  to  speait  disrespect* 
iblly  of  those  officers,  but  he  wished  to 
knew  what  disadvintage  it  would  be  so 
the  service,  if,  instead  of  three,  only  one 
of  them  was  retained,  suice  none  of  them 
were  acquaiilted.  with  Ike  duties  of  lli^ 


pute  was  fairlv  and  distinotiy  marked,  and 
brought,  in  toe  clearest  manner,  under 
the  observation  of  the  president.  In  his 
opinioo,  the  hon.  secretary  must  have 
made  a  mistake,  when  he  said  that  two  or 
three  years  were  necessary  for  initia- 
tion into  the  duties  of  the  board.  It 
was  a  most  extraordinary  position.  If  it 
were  correct,  then,  in  aft  changes  of  the 
beard,  one  person,  who  had  served  his 
apprenticeship,  should  certainly  be  left 
to  instruct  the  new  comers.  But  here, 
three  gentlemen  were  sent  to  the  right 
s^ut,  and  three  others  were  placed  in 
their  situations,  who,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  the  hon.  secretary,  could 
know  nothing  of  the  duties  they  were  se- 
lected to  perform.  When  he  (Mr.  T.) 
entered  the  office,  be  was  in  some  degree 
qualified  for  it;  for  he  had  previously 
taken  a  fancy— gentlemen  would  think  it 
rather  a  curious  one— to  so  through  a 
aeries  of  Indian  subjects.  He,  therefore, 
came  to  the  study  of  his  duties  with  some 
degree  of  advantage.  But  he  must  de- 
clare, that  he  never  did  undertake,  and 
perhaps  never  would,  any  office  more  ar- 
duous In  appearance  than  the  board  of 
control.  He  acknowledged  the  anist- 
ance  he  recehred  from  two  of  the  com* 
missioners;  but  still  he  thought  that  three 
Were  unnecessary.  He  woiud  go  further, 
and  say,  that  not  only  was  there  time  for 
the  president  to  spare,  but,  in  his  opinion, 
an  amendment  might  rerj  properly  be 
ofiered  to  the  present  motion,  for  the  pur* 

Sose  of  consolidating  with  this  board  the 
uties  of  the  third  secretary  of  state,  and 
the  business  of  the  colonial  department. 
This  was  his  opinion,  and,  by  effecting 
such  a  consolidation,  a  considerable  sum 
would  be  saved,  to  the  public.  It  would 
be  very  proper,  by  suco  an  amendment 
as  that  to  wnich  he  had  adverted,  to  in- 
quire, not  only  whether  there  was  a  ne- 
cessity for  so  many  commissioners,  who 
all  sat  in  parliament,  but  whether  a  con- 
solidation of  the  department  of  the  co* 
lonies,  under  lord  Bathurst,  might  not  be 
superadded  to  the  board  of  control,  with 
the  assistance  of  one  secretary  from  that 
department.  That  office  was  considered 
necessary  during  a  period  of  war.  War 
had  ceased  ;  but,  to  enable  the  individual 
to  go  on  with  his  functions,  he  was  called 
secretary  for  the  colonial  department. 
The  business  of  the  country  could  be 
entirely  done  by  two  secretaries  of  state. 
Some  of  the  new  colonies  ought,  in  point 
of  reason,  to  be  added  to  the  duties  of 
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ofioe.  He  had  ibrgotteti,  howerdTy  tlwl 
there  wfts  ati  eccletiutiettl  depBrtmenty 
andperhem  the  learned  doctor  (Philli* 
more)  might  know  something  of  that. 
In  his  thne»*  certainly,  there  was  no  such 
department.  The  business  might,  he 
cooceiredy  be  effectually  conducted  by  a 
president^  Tice-presidenty  and  the  usual 
clerks.  He  desired  not  to  be  understood 
to  undenraloe  the  labours  of  the  board  of 
control.  No  department  in  the  state  re- 
quired more  accurate  information,  and 
more  steady  application.  Upon  this 
point  there  could  be  no  two  views  in 
that  House.  Whether  the  duties  of  the 
board  required  now  more  or  less  applica* 
tion  than  when  he  had  been  connected 
with  it,  he  knew  not ;  but  this  he  knew» 
that  none  could  more  sedoioosly  attend 
to  its  business  than  be  had  done.  He 
bad  never  been  one  day  absent  during  the 
time  that  he  had  been  president.  He  had 
bestowed  all  the  application  in  his  power 
to  the  government  and  to  the  finances  of 
India.  He  could  not  pretend  to  say,  that 
he  bad  achieved  much  good.  It  had  sot 
been  possible  to  have  done  much  good  in 
the  sboft  tiara  that  he  was  in  office.  All 
be  would  say  was,  that  during  that  short 
time  he  had  learnt  sufficient  knowledg|e  of 
the  business  to  justiiy  him  now  in  ssying, 
that  every  one  of  the  commissioners  might 
be  spared  if  the  business  should  be  con- 
ducted as  at  present;  and  that  in  the 
other  way  which  he  had  stated,  10»00(W. 
a-year  might  be  saved  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  he  rose  under  the 
same  necessity  that  had  called  up  the 
right  bon.  gtintleman  opposite,  allusion 
having  been  made  by  the  hon.  mover 
to  him  (Mr.  C.)  and  to  his  conduct  of 
that  office  which  ne  had  recently  had  the 
honour  of  fiUmg  for  five  yeara.  He  fek 
it  his  duty  to  say  of  the  right  hon.  ^en« 
tleasan  (Mr.  Tiemey),  that  at  no  time, 
so  far  as  his  retrospect  carried  him  back. 
was  the  office  of  president  of  the  board 
of  control  more  efficiently  discharged, 
than  it  had  been  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
nan.  In  many  points  referred  to  they 
both  eoDcorrea ;  and  with  respect  to  some 
io  which  they  disagreed,  the  change  of 
drcumstances,  the  progress  of  time,  and 
the  increase  of  business  in  the  office, 
would,  he  believed,  account  satisfiictorily 
for  the  difference.  What  he  should  have 
10  state  «n  the  subject  of  the  motion 
would  be,  like  what  the  right  hon.  gentle* 
flsan  bad  stated,  more  in  the  shape  of 
testimony  than  of  argument.    But  jfefore 


he  proceeded   to  make  that  statenteDty 
and  therein  to  lay  the  grounds  of  his  ob« 
jectlon  to  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentlOi* 
man,  he  would  beg  leave  to  call  the  attea* 
tion  of  the  House  to  the  precbe  nature  of 
it,  and  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  brought  before  the  House.    The 
motion,  then,  had  fpr  its  object  the  reform 
of  a  great  and  important  department  of 
the  public  service,  and  it  turned  out  that 
one  hon.  member  who  made  the  motion 
had  been  secretary,  and  another  right  bon. 
gentleman  who  supported  it  the  presiding 
minister,  in  that  department ;  and  that, 
both  from  their  own  respective  statementa 
and  from  the  notoriety  of  the  facts,  it 
was  established  that  one  of  them   had 
been  a  most  efficient,  the  other  a  most 
inefficient    officer  of  the   board.    Such 
being  the  state  of  the  case,  if  the  right 
bon.    gentleman,    the   former   president 
of  the   board  of  control,   had  brought 
forward  a  motion  to  ascertain  the  mannev 
in   which    the    business    of   the    office 
had  been  carried   on,  in   order  to  see 
what  part  of  the  duty  had  been  satisi* 
iactorily  jperforroed,  and  where  there  had 
been  a  failure,   and  had  concluded  by 
moving  for  a  conmiittee  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  an  idle  secretary  of  that 
board^bad  such  been  the  character  of 
the  motion,  he  could  have  understood  the 
motives  which  brought  the  subject  before 
the  House.    But  as  the  only  data  yel 
offered  in  support  of  a  proposition  for  re^ 
form,   was  the  assertion,   or  rather  the 
just  boast  of  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
right  bon.  gentleman  who  had  been  pre-i 
sident,  and  that  efficiency  aided  by  ma* 
tenal  assistance  from  the  commissioners, 
but  altogether  unaided  by  any  help  what<i 
ever  from   the  secretary,   it  .was   most 
extraordinarv    that    this   idle  secretary 
should  be  the  identical  person  to  bring 
forward    a   motion    for   reform.     This 
was  reform    with  a    vengeance  1     But 
it  was  a  picture-— and  not  an  unfiitth* 
ful  picturc^*-^  the  principles  on  which 
reform  was  clamoured  for  upon  a  thousand 
other  occasions ;  and  if  they  could  tnce 
the  greater  part  of  those  clamours  to  their 
source,  they  would  find,  on  inquiry,  in 
nine  instances  out  of  ten,-— i/oMM  eon>* 
JUenlem  rmm-— that  the  evil  existed  where 
the  clamour  arose  [Hear.]  It  was  moat 
extraordmary,  that  any  person  could  be  so 
completely  blinded  by  his  own  fancies,  or 
by  his  own  pamphlets,   as  to  come  for* 
ward  with  such  a  motion  imder  such  cir- 
ctmstaBces,  announcing  hia  own  utter 
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iadBoieney.*-^' Mr»  m^i  edtum  qui  nan 
Je$h"  or  rather  «  qui  nUfed  "—1  sm  the 
mia  who  did  nothing;  and  I  now  call  on 
you  to  inquire,  why  those  who  were  aMO> 
dated  with  me,  and  who  were  dxJigent  and 
laborious,  failed  to  follow  my  example.    I 
oall  on  you  to  demand  of  them  why  they 
should  thus  break  in  upon  the  practice 
which  my  conduct  went   to   establish, 
and  disturb  by  their  troublesome  actirity, 
the  stillness  of  my  stagnation  [Cheers.] 
Ilie  hon.  gentleman  sUtedhimselfto  have 
been  well  paid*    He  had  received  1,500^ 
per  annum,  yet  all  that  he  had  to  do,  at 
least  all  that  he  had  done,  was,  to  amuse 
himself  with  the  newspapers.    The  pre- 
sident, indeed,  was  engaged  in  the/909ttf- 
trdia  of  his  inner  cabinet,  in  forming 
plans  for  the  good  government  of  India, 
nut  the  hon.  gentleman  had  told  them, 
<*  I  washed  my  hands  of  every  thing  of 
this  sort ;  I  did  not  occupy  myself  in  any 
such  a  way.    I  had  only  to  repose  myself 
in  my  office,  and  to  Icok  from  the^ndow 
into  the  park,  to  amuse  myself  iHth  what 
might  be  passing  there ;  and  now  I  come 
to  revenge  myself  on  those  whose  industry 
formed  so  strong  a  contrast  to  my  inac- 
tivity, by  calling  on  the  House  to  inquire 
into  the  manner  in  which  those  duties 
were  performed,  no  part  of  which  certainly 
was  performed  by  me.''    Now,  if  the  au- 
thority of  the  individual  bringing  forward 
a  motion  was  to  pass  for  any  thing  in  that 
House,  it  was  a  little  too  much  that  they 
should  be  called  upon  to  go  into  an  inquiry, 
when  no  earthly  grounds  were  laid  for  that 
inquiry,  but  the  confessed  fault  of  the  party 
calling  for  it — when  the  grounds  of  the 
motion  which  he  made  were  really  and  sub- 
stantially laid  in  the  inculpation  of  no 
man  living  except  himself. 

He  (Mr.  C.)  aid  not  wish  to  overstate 
the  importance  of  that  department  of  the 
state  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  at- 
tempted to  run  down.     The  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite,  who,  during  the  shorjt 
period  of  his  presidency,  had  applied  him- 
self so  closely  and  diligently  to  the  duties 
of  his  office,  had  stated  them  to  be  duties 
of    some    importance.      He,    however, 
hoped   that   that   right  hon.  gentleman 
would  not  be  offended  with  him,  when  he 
assured  the  House,  that  the  actual  busi- 
ness  of  the  board,   in  point  of  extent, 
delicacy,  and  difficulty,  compared  with 
what  it  was  at  the  period,  when  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  presided  over  it,  partly 
from  circumstances  arising  out  of  the  re- 
newal of  thecompany's  charter,  partly  from 


the  politioal  and  mUitary  cfaanges  whidi 
had  since  taken  pkee  in  India,  had  ma- 
terially increased.    The  cifcumatanoes  fo 
which  he  bad  alluded,  woidd,  of  them- 
selves, in  a  great  degree,  account  fi»r  tbo 
burthen  of  affiurs  now  thrown  upon  the 
board  of  control,    beinff   much  heavier 
than  formerly.    He  could  not  of  course 
speak  as  to  the  former  period  from  him 
own  knowledge ;   bat,  mxa  tike  iirfbrma* 
tion  he  had  obtained  from  others,   he 
could  state,  that  if  they  compared  the 
present  state  of  the  business  at  the  India 
nouse  and  the  board  of  control,  with  what 
it  was  in  1793,  it  would  be  found  to  have 
increased  nearly  a  hundred  fold.    This 
he  stated  without  fear  of  contradiction ; 
and,  what  was  still  more  to  the  purpose^ 
he  could  assure  the  House,  that  it  had  in- 
creased, within  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
in  the  ratio  of  20  per  cent.      If,  then, 
two  commiuioners  were  found  necessary 
in  1807,  when  the  hon.  mover,  and  luu 
right  hon.  colleague  were  hi  office^  it  was 
surely  not  too  much  to  say,  tbst  no  nduc- 
tion  in  these  commissioners  ooght  to  take 
place  at  present. 

^  During  the  debates  on  Mr.  Fox's  India 
bill,  no  question  had  been  more  argued, 
than  whether  the  control  of  the  Indian  go- 
vernment should  be  vested  in  one  person, 
or  in  a  board  of  commissioners.    Mr.  Pitt 
and  Mr.  Fox,  though  they  had  widely 
diftred  in  many  respects,  perfectly  agreed 
in  this— that  a  board  was  the  fair  instra- 
ment,  not  for  the  government— for  there 
the  mistake  had  been— but  for  the  control 
of  the  government  of  India.    A  secretary 
of  state  was  not  the  fit  petBon  for  super- 
intending such  a  board.     A  secretary 
of  state  was  the  servant  of  the  Crowo^ 
by  whom  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereira 
was   signified.    It   was   not  so  in   the 
board  of  control.  .  In  this  office  the  king*« 
pleasure  was  never  signified.    The  duty 
of  the  board  was  great ;  but  it  was  noi 
an  original,  acting  duty.    With  a  trifling 
exception,    which  he  would    aiterwarde 
mention,   the  board  originated  nothing. 
He  had  no  wish  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  such  a  subject,  nor  would  he  now  pro- 
ceed to  do  so,  if  it  had  not  been  actually 
forced  upon  him.  The  coarse  of  bosinesa, 
so  far  as  related  to  dispatches  sent  out  to 
India,  was   this.    The  dispatches   were 
prepared  by  the  court  of  Directors  and 
sent  op  to  the  board  of  control  for  revi- 
sion, correction,  or  approbation.    No  ^iam 
patdi  could  be  sent  out  to  India  without 
the  approval  of  the  board  of  control^ 
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signified  by  the  siffnature  of  three  com* 
missionert.  He  did  not  mean  to  eay 
that  many  dispatches  were  not  forwarded 
in  the  form  in  which  they  were  first  pre- 
pared ;  but|  in  others,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  make  corrections,  or  additions, 
which  were  again  sent  back  to  the  court 
of  directors,  assigning  the  rea&ons  and 
adducing  the  moti?es  which  required  such 
alterations.  Now,  such  fa  course  of  pro- 
ceeding afforded  a  guarantee  for  the  dili- 
gent performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
several  parties  concerned*  If  the  presi- 
dent or  the  commissioners  were  even 
disposed  to  be  idle,  the  House  would 
evidently  see,  that  where  they  were  obliged 
to  give  their  reasons  for  ray  proposed 
alteration  or  omission,  no  noan  would  risk 
fab  reputation  in  giving  such  reasons,  un- 
less he  had  previpusly  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject*  Such  was  the 
legal  course  of  proceeding  prescribed  by 
the  act  of  parliament  and  in  no  instance 
ever  omitted.  But  custom  had  introduced 
another  course,  which,  though  it  seemed 
to  give  additional  trouble  in  the  first  in- 
stance, was  calculated  ultimately  to  save  it. 
Previous  to  an  important  dispatch  being 
made  up  at  the  Inoia-house,  its  substance 
was  usually,  by  courterr,  communicated 
to  the  president  of  the  Doard  of  control ; 
so  that  if  there  was  any  fundamental  ob- 
jection to  the  principle  on  which  it  was 
framed,  this  could  at  once  be  stated, 
oonfidentially,  without  committing  the  two 
authorities  against  each  other;  and  the 
court  of  directors  might  be  advised  that 
it  would  be  better  not  to  draw  up  their 
dispatch  in  such  a  shape*  On  this  inti- 
Baation  beinff  given,  the  plan  of  it  was 
commonly  altered.  When  the  directors 
were  determined  in  their  opinion  of  the 
propriety  of  the  course  they  intended  to 
pursue,  then,  not  being  in  averv  degree 
iM>und  to  conform  to  the  opinion  of  the  pre- 
sident, thus  confidentially  and  unofficially 
communicated  to  them,  the  dispatch  was 
sent  op  to  the  board  of  commissioners 
M  originally  drawn,  and  had  to  go  through 
the  usual  forms*  It  was  then  perhaps 
sent  back  with  such  alterations  as  were 
considered  fecessary.  This  would  some- 
times produce  a  remonstrance ;  to  which 
ft  reply  became  necessary,  and  that  reply 
frequently  led  to  verbal  as  well  as  written 
oommunications.  From  this  detail  two 
things  were  evident :  1st,  that  this  sort  of 
•mioible  discussion  is  not  the  'proper 
function  of  a  secretary  of  state,-— who  sig- 
nifies the  king's  pleasure;  which  is  of 


course  not  liable  to  question  or  reioon- 
strance.  Sndly,  That  no  man  can  exe- 
cute the  duty  of  first  commissioner— nor 
the  duty  of  a  commissioner  of  such  a 
board,  without  making  himself  thoroughly 
master  of  the  business  that  comes  before 
it—or  of  such  part  of  that  business  as  the 
presiding  commissioner  may  think  fit  to 
assign  to  him. 

That  it  might  be  seen  what  was  the 
weight  of  business  thrown  on  the  board, 
he  had  caused  an  account  to  be  taken  of 
the  number  of  dispatches  which  had  passed 
through  it  during  the  time  of  his  presi- 
dency. In  four  years  and  a  half  or  nearly 
five  years,  he  found  that  the  number  of 
dispatches  which  had  come  before  it 
amounted  to  within  a  few  of  1800.  Of 
these,  many  of  course  were  passed  with 
no  alteration,  or  with  alteration  so  slight 
that  they  were  hardly  worth  entering  into 
a  controversy  about.  But  all  must  have 
been  read,  even  to  pass  unaltered;  and 
about  one  tenth  of  them  had  been  thought 
to  require  such  alterations  as  had  led  to 
detailed  expositions  of  reasons,  and  to 
discussions  with  the  directors — not  cer- 
tainly of  a  hostile  character,  but  often 
very  long  and  complicated.  Nor  was 
that  all :  for  almost  all  dispatches  came 
up  accompanied  by  papers,  and  documents 
orsuch  number  and  bulk,  that  when  his  hon. 
friend,  the  secretary  to  the  board,  had 
pointed  to  the  pile  on  the  table,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  nothins  but  his  hon.  friend's 
natural  shortness  of  sight  could  have  led 
him  to  magnify  that  pile  into  any  thing 
like  an  equality  with  his  official  collections* 
It  save  in  truth,  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
bulk  of  papers  and  documents  to  be  pe« 
rused  by  the  board*  This  subsidiary  mass 
accompanied  the  dispatch,  not  like  a  little 
attendant  bark,  which— 

^  Pursued  the  triumph,  and  partook  the  gale;'' 

but  with  a  proud  and  portly  importance 
of  its  own,  which  often  throw  its  principal 
into  the  shade*  It  was  said,  that  there 
was  no  great  labour  in  getting  throi^h 
these  dispatches,  and  he  hiulbeen  asked  the 
time  which  they  consumed  t  He  should 
answer  the  question  by  a  few  examples. 
He  had  seen  a  military  dispatch  accom- 
panied with  199  papers,  containing  altoge* 
ther  13,511  pages];  another,  a  judicial  ms* 
patch,  with  an  appendage  of  1,937  pages; 
and  a  dispatch  on  the  revenue  with  no 
fewer  than  2,588  pages  by  its  side*  This, 
then,  was  the  modicum,  which,  be  it  ob- 
served, must  be  read  by  somebody  at  the 
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ba«d«*tliif  wM  Che  sinecure,  the  little 
appendage  which  night  be  m  conveniently 
transferred  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  the 
home  department,  or  to  the  office  which 
transacted  the  affiiirs  of  the  colonies  of 
half  the  world.  He  did  not  helieve  that 
the  physical  strength  of  any  single  secre- 
tary would  suffice  to  ^et  through  his  part 
of  the  business,  and  the  president  must  be 
utterly  overwhelmed  with  the  detail,  be- 
fore he  could  get  at  the  substance — if  he 
Were  to  take  ,that  detail  upon  himself. 
It  had  been  pretended,  that  an  active  pre- 
sident with  a  diligent  secretary  could  get 
through  the  whole  with  ease.  lie  ventured 
lo  prooeuace  it  utterly  impracticable. 

He  would  state  the  means  by  which  this 
biisineM  was  disposed  of  at  present*  In 
the  first  place,  much  credit  was  due  to 
the  servants  of  the  East  India  Company. 
The  papers  received  from  them  were  drawn 
up  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  and  talent 
tfiat  would  do  credit  to  any  office  in  the 
state.  The  board  could  not,  with  all  the 
talents  and  industry  of  the  president,  the 
cemmissioiiers,  or  even  of  his  hon.  friend, 
their  tried  secretaiy,  have  transacted  the 
business  devolved  upon  it  without  the  ti^ 
lenis  and  industry  with  whidi  tliat  busi* 
ness  was  prepared  for  them  at  the  India 
House.  Now,  taking  the  dispatches  at 
958  in  the  year,  (that  was  the  average 
aumber  of  die  5  years  of  his  (Mr.  C's) 
presidency^,  includins  many  of  those 
B:ionsters  which  he  had  described,  as  it  was 
necessanr,  not  that  the  president  of  the 
board  of  control  should  resd  all  of  them 
all  through,  but  that  he  should  look 
accurately  to  all  those  respecting  which 
any  doubt  had  been  started,  was  '  it 
too  much  that  he  should  have  two 
geatleraen  to  assist  him,  on  whose 
understanding  he  could  rely,  and  who 
would  share  m  some  degree,  tbouffh 
not  in  a  political  sense,  the  responsibi- 
lity of  the  office^  It  was  necessary 
that  be  should  have  such  assistants  to  re* 
oeive  the  dispatches  from  the  clerks, 
whose  business  it  was  to  go  through 
them  literally  and  verbdily  m  the  first 
insiaiice,-«-noting  the  points  on  which 
any  question  could  anse,  and  referrinsr 
to  the  papers  substantiating  them ;  ana 
aoch  assistance  he  bad  firom  his  honour- 
able friends  near  him,  who  had  proved 
as  efficient  assistants  to  him,  as  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  had  found 
a  noblefrieod  of  his  when  ne  filled  the  same 
situation.  While  he  was  at  the  board,  he 
bad  vever  pMsed  a  dispatobj  on  which  he 


had  not'  first  availed  himself  of  the  light  of 
their  understandings.      He  did  not  say 
that  he  had  never  signed  a  dispatch,  in 
confidence,    without    reading    it;    but 
he  had  never  signed   one   with   which 
thev  had  not  made  themselves  acquaintedp 
and  of  which  one  or  other  of  them  had  not 
given  him  the  assurance  of  their  exercised 
judgment :— end  never  <»e,  upon  which 
thev  reported  a  doubt,  without  careftillv 
and  critically  examining  it.  Hecontended^ 
therefore,  that  the. present  madiinery  was 
well  adapted  for  the  due  discharge  of  ^lo 
duties  confided  to  the  board ;  and  be  waa 
satisfied  that  it  was  not  too  extensive.  Ha 
should  be  ungrateful  net  to  acknowtedga 
the  assbtance  be  had  received  from  his 
noble  friend  pear  him  (lord  Binnina),  in 
the  judicial  branch  of  the  Indian  policy,  te 
which,  intricate  and  perhaps  repulsive  as 
it  was,  hb  noble  friend  had  devoted  him- 
self with  an  ardour  kindled,  perhaps,  by 
the  example  of  a  gaotlensan  alreadv  named 
in  this  debate  (Mr.  Cumming).  With  the 
greatest  thankfulness  he  acknowledged  also 
the  assistance  of  his  right  boo.  friend,  the 
member  for  Christchurch  (Mr.S.Bonme)4 
without  whose  aid  he  would  have  been  m 
the  utmost  perplexity,  especially  in  legd 
matters  and  subjects  of  appeal.    In  de* 
bates,  turning  (as  all  delwtes  now  did) 
upon  insinuations  of  personal  motives  and 
base  corruption,  it  might  not  he  improper 
to  saj^,  that  both  his  nobte  and  his  right 
hon.  friend  had  gone  out  of  office  against 
his  earnest  entreaty.    If  they  had  yielded 
to  his  prayer  and  wishes,  lus  noble  friend 
would  stUl  be  rendering  that  service  to 
our  Indian    sovemment  which,  his  ac« 
quaintance  with  its  afiaira  rendered  him 
pebuliarly  qualified  to   afford;    and  his 
right  hon.  friend  would  be  now  filling  ona 
of  the  highest  judicial  situations  in  India. 
That  appointment,  when   be  (Mr.  C.) 
pressed  it  upon  him,  his  right  hon.  friend 
had  declined,  and  both  were  now,  by 
their   own    free  and    unchangeable  d^ 
termination,  out  of  office.    AgaiDSt  mch 
characters  it  was,  that  the  House  now 
heard  insinuations  thrown  out,  as  if  tlw 
board  were  a  nest  of  sinecures:   fiUed 
without  talents,  and  with  ena|lument  un* 
earned  by  any  discharge  of  outy.    Wlule 
he  was  thus  rendering  tribute  to  iodtvi* 
dual  merit,  he  could  not  pass  over  hia 
hon.  friend  near  him    ( Mr.  T.  Coorte« 
nay).    Whatever  blame  attached  to  thtt 
increase  of  his  hon.  friend's  s^ary*  ha 
begged    it    might    fall    on    him    (Mrt 
Canning).  He  was  prepared  to  answer  for 
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kalthebarofthatH4Kue«-beforetKecouA* 
try— or  ev^n  before  the  committee  pro* 

Sosed  by  the  hon.  gentlemaiw  When  be 
rst  went  to  the  board  of  control— a  cir- 
cuDMtance  not  of  ha  own  seeking,  but  the 
result  of  ac<;ident— *be  found  bis  hon. 
friend  ia  the  situation  which  he  now  filled 
so  much  to  his  own  honour.  He  only 
Imem  the  secretary  at  that  time,  as  the 
reputed  author  of  a  pampUet  in  whiph  be 
(Mr.  Canning)  was  pretty  severely  at* 
tacked  for  a  speech  be  bad  made  in  that 
House.  It  would,  therefore,  be  readilv 
eonceired  that  they  did  not  approach  each 
lather  with  any  feelings  of  extraordinary 
personal  prepossession ;  but  the  patient 
industry^  the  unostentatious  activity, 
of  the  hon.  secretary,  had  made  him 
leel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  raise  bit  salary 
from  a  state  of  depression  to  a  level  with 
offices,  to  which  it  was  not  inferior  in  im-* 
portance*  He  had  found  the  hon.  gentle- 
man in  the  receipt  of  1,800^  per  annum. 
He  was  desirous  of  augmenting  his  in* 
come ;  and  an  opportunity  presented  itself 
of  doing  so,  as  the  result  of  a  measure  of 
economy.  The  chief  clerk's  situation  fell 
▼acant;  he  had  thought  that  office  might 
be  dispensed  with,  and  accordingly  it  was 
not  filled  up.  Two  other  offices  which 
were  nearly  sinecures  he  had  taken  mea* 
sures  for  putting  an  end  to,  at  the  expire* 
tion  of  the  interest,  now  existing  in  them. 
He  had  thence  gained  the  means,  as  he 
thought,  both  of  strengthening  the  effi- 
cient part  of  the  office  and  compensating 
the  services  of  his  hon.  friend.  He  under- 
stood it  had  been  said,  that  his  hon.  friend 
bad  extorted  successive  augmentations  by 
Buocessive  and  humiliatmg  supplica- 
tions. In  refutation  of  this  insinuation 
be  would  read  the  minute  of  the  board 
respecting  the  augmentation  of  the  secre- 
tary's salary. 

QHere  the  right  hon.  gentleman  read  a 
minute  which,  after  alluding  to  the  dili- 
gence and  length  of  service  of  the  secre- 
tary, resolved,  that  he  shotild  have  an  in- 
crease of  salary  of20(tf.  immediately,  200/. 
more  at  the  end  of  five  years,  and  SO(M. 
Biore  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  making 
altogether  2,5002.  dt  the  end  of  ten  years.] 
It  appeared  from  this  minute  that  of  what 
had  been  arranged  for  his  hon.  friend, 
part  was  yet  incompleted ;  and  if  he  (Mr« 
Canning)  had  any  weight  on  the  subject, 
be,  as  the  deceased  president,  bequeathed 
the  performance  of  it  as  a  legacy  to  his 
successor.  This  would  place  the  office 
of  his  hon.  friend  in  the  same  situa- 
VOL.  VI. 


tion  with  that  of  the  ender  secretary  of 
state,  with  which  its  business  might,  withn 
out  disparagement,  be  compared.--»It  ba4 
•  been  stated  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  thai 
the  chief  secretary  to  the  commissioners 
was  entitled  to  the  advantages  of  super<^ 
annuation.  No  such  a  thing..  This  was 
the  single  offieq  in  the  state  for  which  no 
superannuation  allowance  was  provided* 
He  would  tell  the  House  how  thfs  Ymsa^ 
pened.  In  1S17,  a  bill  was  before  the 
House  relative  to  the  provision  to  be  made 
for  the  remuneration  of  persons  who  \itA 
disdiarged,  for  a  specified  time,  the  duties 
of  high  snd  efficient  public  offices.  In  thai 
bill,  the  president  of  the  board  of  control, 
and  the  chief  secretary  were-aot  included » 
and  the  reason  giveii  by  the  report  of  the 
committee  which  recomfnended  the  bill  foy 
not  including  them  ipras,  that  they  were  to 
be  paid  from  a  difierent  fund;— that  is,  from 
the  money  of  the  East  {ndia  Compaay.  Is 
was  therefore  suggested  by  the  report,  that 
a  separate  bill  ehould  be  brouebt  in  for' 
providing  remuneration  for  wose  two 
officers :  and  upon  fairo  (Mr.  Canning)  it 
naturally  devolved,  to  bring  in  such  a  bill* 
Those  who  considered  the  temper  of  th^ 
present  timep,  and  the  temper  of  those  to 
which  he  bad  referred,  would  not  fee& 
much  surpijse  that  he  should  have  feh 
reluctant  to  bring  in  a  bUl  to  provide  a 
retreat  for  the  president  of  the  board  of 
control,,  with  whose  fate  that  of  the  secre- 
tary was  involved*  He  had  besides  differ- 
ed in  opinion  with  the  committee,  not  think? 
ing  as  they  did,  that  the  charge  of  such  a 
retreat  ought  to  be  thrown  on  the  East 
India  Company*  He  bsd  therefore  declined 
bringing  in  the  bill, — of  which  he  would 
himself  have  been  the  first  to  profit ;  and 
for  these  reasons  his  hon.  friend  had  re- 
mained the  only  man  of  his  clsss  who  was 
not-so  provided  for.  -  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  increase  of  salary  which  he 
had  received  was  not  only  what  he  ha4 
deserved,  but  what  he  had  a  right  to  ex-r 
pect  from  his  (Mr.  Canning's)  hands. 
His  hon.  friend  had  been  nearly  ten  years 
in  office— -he  was  now  to  be  amerced  in 
one-tenth  of  his  income  by  the  arrange- 
ment about  to  take  effect  with  respect  to 
all  salsries— and  that  at  a  time  when, 
he  might  beg  leave  to  say  (though  this 
was  not  strictly  a  parliamentary  argument) 
his  hon.  friend  was  in  daily  expectation 
of  the  birth  of  a  tenth  child,  f  A  laugh.] 
If  there  was  any  man  in  that  House  who 
would  say  that  the  salary  was  too  great  for 
such  services— if  there  was  any  man  who 
4  £ 
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grudged  htf  bon.  friend  ittch  an  au^en- 
Cation-^he  could  only  My,  that  he  did  not 
envy  that  roan  hia  feelingi-^and,  however 
be  might  be  nicHned  to  give  him  credit 
for  economy,  he  did  not  feel  disposed  to 
ihare  his  coldness  of  heart    [Hear !]. 

The  hon.  gentleman  who  had  opened 
the  debate  had  entered  at  some  length 
into  tt|e  structure  of  the  board;  and  a  cry 
was  raised  against  the  number  of  the  com- 
mitoibners.  Now,  to  him  it  appeared, 
that  there  would  be  something  unseemly 
in  an  arrangement  which  should  subject 
the  decisions  of  a  body  like  the  But  India 
Company  to  be  altered  and  nuUited  by 
the  dash  of  a  single  pen.  That  a  delibera- 
tive body  shoukl  act  on  such  occasions 
was  not  only  due  in  courtesy  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  (in  fiict  the  govern- 
neBt  of  India),  but  was  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  tne  important  interests  oon- 
nded  to  their  care.  Mr.  Fox-— no  meen 
judge  of  these  matters— had  he  been 
sparing  of  commissioners?  He  had  pro- 
postsd  seven  principal,  and  nine  assistant 
comroissionerv.  **  O !  but  then  bis  seven 
principals  were  not  paid !"  <■  Of  but 
the  nine  assistants  were !"  But  the  grand 
eommissioners  were  net  paid.  Not  paid ! 
Why,  they  were  to  hold  their  offices  for 
four  years  irremovable  by  the  Crown : 
and  they  were  to  enjoy  that  of  which 
he  (Mr.  Canning)' had  not  one  jot — all 
the  patronage.  After  this,  he  should  like 
to  hear  it  again  stated,  that  men  were  not 
paid  for  their  services,  who  enjoyed  the 
patronage  connected  with  a  revenue  of 
sixteen  millions.  Mr.  Fox's  Bill  had,  in- 
deed, been  over-ruled,  but  it  was  else^ 
where.  The  House  of  Commons  passed 
it.  or  Mr.  Fox*^i  commissioners  he  might 
say,  as  Pope  said  of  Bufo's  stipendiary 
poets — 

'*  And  some  he  paid  with  port,  and  some  with 
praise.'' 

Some  of  the  commissioners  were  to  be 
paid  with  solid  sums  of  money,  and  others 
with  extensive  patronage.  Ittr.  Pitt  tried 
the  experiment  of  an  unpaid  committee 
of  privy  council,  with  a  secretary  of  state 
at  their  head,  for  eight  years,  and  then 
— What  then  I  Why,  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment established  the  board  of  control,  as 
it  now  existed.  Wliat  again  resulted  from 
that?  That  the  president  was  made  a 
responsible  minister,  with  two  salaried 
assistants,  whose  services  he  might  com- 
mand and  profit  by,  if  it  were  not  his  own 
fault ;  and,  if  they  failed  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty,  he  (Mr.  CanoiBg}  would 


recommend  their  removal  with  as  little 
ceremony  as  he  would  that  of  an  idle, 
loitering,  newspaper-reading  secretary, 
[A  laugh.] 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  proceeded  to* 
describe  the  constitution  of  toe  board,  and 
explained  the  importance  of  the  severaF 
regulations  by  which  it  was  governed ;  ita^ 
connexion,  through  the  president,  when 
(as  in  his  case)  a  Cabinet  Minnter,  with 
the  general  b<My  of  the  administrafioo  ; 
and  the  use  occasionally  made  of  those 
privy  councillbrs  who  are  unpaid  metobera 
of  it,  and  soaae  of  whom  occupied  other 
departments  in  the  state.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  oresideDcy,  when  war  waa 
raging  in  Inaia,  he  had  not  scrupled  to 
apply  to  lord  Teignmouth  for  aid,  -and 
from  that  noble  viscount  he  had  received 
the  most  important  assistance.  Mr.  Sul- 
livan, a  commissioner  who  bad  resigned,- 
remained  at  the  board  at  his  ( Mr.  Can- 
ning's)^ desire,  and  that  geatieman's  Id- 
formstion  and  experience  upon  matters  of 
locd  knowledge  audi  practice  in  India, 
had  been  found  most  useful.  It  wte, 
perhaps,  hardly  regular  to  allttdeloit»  but 
on  a  fbrmer  evening,  during  the  debate 
on  the  motion  respecting  the  lorda  of  the 
Admiralty,  a  whimsical  stonr  had  been  in- 
troduced of  a  certain  unpaid  commissioner 
of  the  board  of  control,  having  gone  to  the 
office  to  inquire  for  a  hoard ;  and  having 
been  told  that  there  was  no  board  sitting; 
he  had  been  shown  indeed  a  tablecovered 
with  green  doth,  and  paper,  and  all  the 

Paraphernalia  of  writing;  but  as  to  boahl,' 
<ora  bless  you,  sir,  said  the  office  keeper, 
such  a  thing  has  not  been  known  thia 
many  a  day.  Now  this  soutfded  very 
comical:  but  it  might  be  true,  and  yec 
perfectly  blameless.  The  inference  meant 
to  be  drawn  from  this  story,  was  this*— that 
the  whole  office  was  perfectly  nugatory; 
but  it  is  no  such  thing.  There  are,  by 
the  constitution  of  the  commission,  two 
commissioners  not  privy  councillors,  who 
are  there  ^by  their  own  desire,  no  doubt) 
to  learn  Indian  business.  But  it  waar 
quite  siUy  to  suppose  that  the  history  of 
our  empire  in  India  was  to  be  learnt  by 
attending  a  formal  board ;  where,  by  tfae 
description  which  he  had  given  of  the 
course  of  business,  nothing  of  the  real 
substantial  labour  of  the  office  was  or 
could  be  done.  There  was  a  libreryy 
With  2,000  volumes  of  700  pages  each— 
not  such  volumes  as  were  found  in  book- 
seller'sshops— butsolidsubstantiallomesof 
many  cubical  feet  of  knowledge;  of  wKi(A» 
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wbsa  tbe  young  comiitsaioner  had  mude 
himself  jimfectly  master,  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  his  being  initiated  into  his 
place  at  the  board.  But  the  attendance  of 
an  unpaid  commissioner  was  not  wantedi  nor 
did  he  think  that  important  business  could 
long  be  carried  on  id  any  coteitry  bj  un- 
paid servants  of  the  public.  These  com- 
missioners were  treated  with  due  respect. 
They  were  allowed  the  privileges  of  refer- 
ence to  all  the  records  of  the  office,  and 
in  times  of  interest  to  all  the  current  bu- 
siness: after  this,  for  them  to  complain  that 
more  attention  was  not  shown  towards  them, 
and  that  they  were  not  asked  to  assist  at 
the  board  with  their  counsel,  was  about  as 
reasonable  as  it  was  in  the  lady  in  Blue 
Beard,  who,  being  allowed  to  amuse  her- 
self with  the  curiosities  in  ninety*nine 
apartments,  was  miserable  because  she  was 
not  permitted  to  enter  the  blue  cham- 
ber which  was  the  hundredth  [a  laughs] 
To  sit  in  a  body,  and  have  a  thousand 
pages  read,  would  "be  a  very  ineffectual 
mode  of  doing  .business.  The  rational 
course  to  purine,  and  the  one  he  had 
nlways  pursued,  was,  to  distribute  the  bu- 
•iness  amongst  difierent  hands,  and  then 
to  have  the  resulto  brought  for  his  deci-» 
^on.  ThU  was  the  real  mode  of  doing 
business. 

If  an  unpaid  commissioner  however 
had  been  excluded,  and  was  offended  at 
the  exclusion,  the  hon.  secretary  could 
satisfy  him  that  he  had  no  great  loss,  for 
that,  if  admitted  he  would  have  found  the 
matters  which  occupied  the  board  ex- 
tremely uninteresting.  Two  branches  of 
business  lately  had  indeed  been  added  to 
the'labours  of  the  board — the  ecclesiastical 
department  not  altogether  a  light  concern 
since  parliamept  hsid  sanctioned  two  re- 
iigious  establishments .  in  India*  Hence 
had  arisen  the  act  for  licensing  Scotch 
marriages.  New  business  had  also  grown 
•ut  of  the  conditions  en  which  the  last 
charter  had  been  granted.  These  had 
auAoriaed  individuals  to  resort  to  India ; 
but  it  was  required  that  they  should  apply 
for  a  license  to  the  court  of  directors ;  ana 
where  such  license  was  refused,  an  ap- 
peal might  be  made  to  the  board  of  con- 
trol. And  here  he  felt  himself  bound  in 
justice  to  speak  of  the  conduct  of  the  court 
of  dicectors.  When  the  provision  which 
he  had  alluded  to  was  made,  it  was  op- 
posed, on  the  ground  that  the  directors 
would  be  likely,  to  use  it  unfairly.  The 
^plicatioBs  which  had  been  made  for 
liceifOM  to  go  to  India,  since  the  renewal 


of  the  charter  were  betwean  4  «nd  SQOi 
Of  these  the  court  of  directors  had  refused 
about  One  third.  As  a  test  of  the  general 
propriety  of  these  ^decisions,  he  had  to 
sUte,  that  but  a  third  of  that  third  which 
had  been  refused  permission  to  go  to  India, 
had  succeeded  in  getting  the  refusals  re- 
versed by  the  board  of  controL 

If  he  had  succeeded — raided  as  he  had 
been  by  the  right  hon.  ffentlenian  (Mr. 
Tiemey) — ^in  shewing  that  a  board  oi 
control  was  a  fitter  instrument  than  a  s&» 
cretary  of  state  for  superintending  the 
concerns  of  the  East  India  company — if 
the  House  were  satisfied  from  the  speech 
of  that  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  more 
strength,  talent,  and  time  were  required  in 
superintending  those  affairs  than  jone  man 
could  be  expected  to  supply— if  they  bore 
in  mind,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
received  yaluable  assistance  from  those 
who  had  been  associated  with  him,  re- 
membering that  such  assistance  had  been 
still  more  necessary  to  him  ( Mr.  Canning)' 
from  the  great  increase  in  the  business— 
if  this  impression  had  been  made  on  them, 
there  were  but  two  grounds  remaining  on 
which  a  motion  could  be  supported,  which 
had  for  its  object  if  not  the  total  abolition 
of  the  board,  the  weakening  of  the  estab- 
lishment, by  the  diminution  of  ita  num- 
bers. These  two  arguments  were,  first, 
that  in  these  times  of  distress,  the  salaries 
of  the  commissiqoers  should  be  spared, 
and  revert  to  the  pockets  of  the  public ; 
and  secondly,  that  if  there  should  be  no 
saving  to  the  public,  it  would  at  any  rate 
be  consolatory  for  a  suffering  nation  to  see 
places  reduced  firom  which  official  persons 
in  times  of  distress,  enjoyed  an  invidious 
affluence.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  op« 
posite  had  answered  the  first  argument, 
by  statinp^,  that  the  salaries  of  the  board 
were  derived  from  the  East  India  Com- 
pany ;  and  that  if  the  board  was  abolished, 
the  money  would  revert  not  to.  the 
pockets  of  the  subject,  but  to  the  coffers 
of  the  Company.  The  best  proof  of  this 
assertion  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
during  the  time  which  occurred  firom  his 
(Mr.  Canning's)  resignation  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  right  hon.  president  (Mr. 
Wynn),  the  salary  which  was  not  accepted 
by  the  holder  of  the  office  remained  with 
the  companjT.  If  the  hon.  gentlemen, 
therefore,  wished  a  saving  for  the  public, 
they  ought  to  have,  been  earlier  In  the 
field— ^hey  were  a  year  too  late. 

But,  he  was  aware;  that  upon  this  sub- 
ject of  saving  there  was  anoftlier  favourite 


ufgammil  m  ratarve;  ntnidy,  Ui*l«reD 
though  the  public  should  reap  no  advan* 
tage  from  the  abolition  of  the  office»  it  wai 
inexpedient  at  a  time  of  pubUe  auflfering, 
that  the  holders  of  office  should  be  enjoy- 
ing an  invidious  affluence.  He  knew  the 
end  to  which  this  argumenlum  ad  ifnidutm 
tended,  and  he  would  not,  if  he  could 
kelp  it,  yield  to  the  principle  which  it 
invoWed.  Headnittea  that  the  emolu- 
asents  of  office  were  not  in  the  nature  of 
property ;  but  thejr  could  not  be  abolish* 
ed  on  such  a  principle  as  this ;  thst  prin- 
ciple  was  one,  which,  pushed  to  its  extent, 
involved  all  propertjr«-4t  was  a  principle 
that  had  led  to  invasions  of  private  rights, 
and  had  been  the  fruitftil  source  of  popular 
excesses.  The  belief,  that  whatever  was 
enjoyed  by  the  rich  was  an  injury  to  the 
poor*-the  happiness  resulting  from  the 
diminution  of  another  man's  prosperity-— 
the  idea  that  the  poor  man  should 
^  See  no  oontiguoot  palace  rear  its  head 
^  To  mock  the  meanness  of  his  fanmble  shed,'' 

these  were  all  fruits  of  that  principle, 
which  went  to  diffuse  the  misery  whidi 
we  couhl  not  redress,  and  to  destroy 
the  possessions  of  one  class  of  society, 
not  because  they  were  injurious,  but  be- 
cause they  were  odious  to  those  who  did 
not  participate  in  the  enjoyment  of 
them.  He  allowed,  that  between  the 
salaries  of  office  and  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty there  was  an  immense  distance;  but 
the  mtermediate  space  was  filled  up  with 
property  of  diierent  denominations  and 
tiela  en  dliferent  tenures,  all  of  which  thu 
principle  would  equally  affect. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  imputed  to  him 
(Mr.  C.),  that  when  an  office  could  clearly 
be  proved  to  be  useless,  he  would  defend 
its  continuance,  or  would  wrme  against 
its  abolition.  But  let  the  office  in  that 
case  be  abolished  on  the  flur  plea  of  its 
inutility,  and  not  on  the  ground  dmt  it 
conferred  affluence  on  its  holder,  and  was 
an  eye-sore  to  the  twretobed ;  not  on  the 
principle,  that  emoluments  of  office 
ahouki  alone  be  selected  to  suftr  for 
the  sake  of  the  revenue.  He  knew  only 
of  two  other  ^daasea  of  men,  the  Jews  an- 
ciently, and  more  recentlj^  the  Roman 
CathoKos,  who  were  considered  as  fair 
aubjectS'  of  a  taxation  from  which  their 
fellow-citisens  were  exempted;  and  he 
protested  against  placing  the  holders  of 
office  in  that  situatimi,  and  conftrring  upon 
them  the  privUegimm  odie$um  of  bearing 
more  than  their  due  proportion  of  the 
public  burcheos.  .«    .    . 


Crmfoejft  Motion  r$ifeding  the      [ItfiO 

When  he  aigncd  fmr  the  otiHty  ot  ikm 
office  which  tSe  motion  went  to  abolisb^ 
he  did  not  say,  but  that  it  was  possible  to 
abuse  it— he  did  not  say  that  it  might  noa 
be  filled  by  idle  persons;  but  this  he 
would  say,  that  there  was  business  enough 
to  do,  and  that  there  were'sidflicieat  mo* 
tives  for  activity,  unless  the  coamiia« 
sinners  formed  a  kind  of  conspiracy  for  in- 
dolence. No  man  would  submit  to  fill  the 
office  inefficiently,  without  neglecting  the 
discharge  of  useAil  and  important  dutiea* 
He  was  speaking  of  establishments,  and 
not  men ;  and,  therefore,  he  would  say,  that 
a  board  with  the  present  number  of  com- 
missioners, headed  by  a  president  who  waa 
either  a  cabinet  minister,  or  in  immediate 
communication  with  the  ministers,  could 
conduct  the  business  *  better  than  a  secre- 
tary of  state.  The  president  would  de* 
sort  his  duty  if  he  did  not  consider  hhnself 
as  bearing  all  the  responsibility  of  the 
office ;  but  he  niisht  divide  its  duties  with 
his  assistants.  l%inking,  then,  the  board 
a  useful  establishment,  believing  tlust 
as  at  present  constituted  it  ahsweeed 
all  the  purposes  of  ito  erection,  and 
that  the  commissioners  pnaposed  to  be 
reduced  were  necessary  for  its  perfect 
efficiency,  he  could  not  consent  to  the 
present  motion.  When  future  piesi- 
dents  should  cease  to  follow  the  example 
of  their  predecesson— when  the  businesa 
of  office  was  neglected  whether  by  cons- 
missioners  or  secretaries<-he  would  then 
allow  that  it  was  an  office  which  parKe^ 
ment  might  consent  to  reforios,  or.  In 
other  words,  to  destroy.  At  present,  he 
would  say,  that  such  was  the  extent  wf 
business  to  be  performed— audi  the 
vigilance,  activitjp  and  talent  of  the  sub- 
ordinate officers,  with  whose  knowledge 
the  commisdoners  must  keep  pace-4i 
they  valued  their  nwn  character  and  the 

?oda  opinion  of  those  who  act  under 
as  powerful  a  check,  to  a  mmd  of  soand 
and  just  feeling,  as  the  criticism  of  eqmdat 
or  the  contrm  of  superiors)— such  tiM 
importance  of  the  matten  for  its  deUbem* 
tion  and  decision,— end  rach  the  publicity 
given  to  the  conduct  of  the  oomodsiieoem 
by  discussions  like  the  present,  thate^ty 
security  was  given  for  the  faithful  die- 
charae  of  duty,  and  no  conmisssoner 
could  ever  hencdbrth  be  allowed  to  be  ae 
idle  as  the  hon.  mover  of  the  pieseea 
question  had  acknowledged  hiniself  to 
have  been  while  in  office. 

Mr.  BuxUm  wished  W  say  oalyafe^ 
words  in  praise  of  the  coediiCt  ef  ibe 
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boartL  The  Hoose  had  heird  last  y«ar 
some  dificussions  regarding  the  burning 
of  Hindoo  widoirsi  and  the  desire  of  a 
great  body  to  see  the  horrid  practice 
abolished.  A  dispatch  had  been  drawn 
up  by  the  board  of  directors  on  the  sub* 
ject,  for  the  purpose  of  being  transmitted 
to  India*  Now  that  dispatdi  was  adis* 
grace  to  Christianity ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  sound,  large,  and  liberal  views  of 
the  board  6f  control,  it  would  have  been 
adopted  and  sent  out  to  guide  the  con- 
duct of  the  Indian  goremmenl* 

Mr.  fVynn  said,  it  would  be  idle  to 
enter  into  any  defence  of  the  board  of 
control,  after  ihe  able  speeches  of  the 
^  hoo.  secretary  and  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
'  man  who  had  lately  filled  Uie  office  of  pre- 
sident. He  himself  had  not  been  in  office 
more  ttian  a  month ;  but,  judging  from 
what  he  had  seen,  he  could  say,  that  the 
statementof  his  hon.  friends  was  complete- 
ly borne  out  by  fieusts.  As  the  hon.  moTer 
who  occupied  the  place  of  secretary- 
in  1806,  had  kept  silence  for  fifteen  years 
en  the  inefficiency  of  the  offices  which  he 
BOW  proposed  to  abolish,  he  must  have 
some  reason  for  now  speaking  out,  which 
he  had  not  before.  That  object  was  easily 
guessed  at.  He  had  employed  his  motion 
merely  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  his  at- 
tack upon  him.  In  pursuance  of  that 
design,  the  hon.  mover  had  stated  that  his 
(Mr.  W's.)  accession  to  office  was  a  pur- 
chase of  family  interest.  To  answer 
seriously  a  charge  of  this  kind  would  be  to 
acknowledge  the  probability  of  its  truth ; 
ind  therefore  he  would  not  6ay'  one 
word  on  the  subject.  He  had  now  sat 
in  the  House  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  he  called  i^n  hon.  gentlemen  who 
had  observed,  bis  conduct  to  say  whe- 
ther he  had  given  ground  for  such  tn« 
flinuations.  The  hon.  gentleman,  in  order 
to  make  out  the  charge  of  saevificiAg  pria- 
Mle  to  place#  had  nentioned  his  (Mr. 
W's.)  vote  against  the  salt*tax  before  he 
CBiAe  into  office,  and  his  support  of  it  on 
a  late- occasion ;  but,  was  there  any  thing 
inconsistent  in  voting  against  a  tax  at  one 
tone,  and  for  it  another  }  He  was  g^d 
of  that  cheer,  because  it  diowed  that  he 
was  onderstopd  by  those  who  with  him. 
before  the  year,  1806,  opposed  the  pro- 
pert;^  tax,  and  who  afterwards- preserved 
and  increased  it.  In  the  case  in  qnestioD, 
he  thovgbt  tiie  salt  tax  objeeSionable,  and 
voted,  for  its  repeal.  He  still  retmned  the 
aame  Opinion}  bat  ha  w|s  fffweplkid  firon 
giving  his  vote,  by  circumstances  which 


had  occarsd  in;  the  intenal  between  the 
former  and  the  recent  discuBsion.  The- 
House  had  voted  that  a  sinking*  fund  of 
5,000,000/.  was  necessanr  to  support  pub«- 
Hc  credit:  the  faith  of  parliament  was 
pledged  to  this  amount;  the  public  oee- 
ditor  relied  on  its  maintenahce ;  a  great 
financial  operation,  rendered  practicable 
by  a  rigid  adherence  to  national  engage- 
ments, was  going  on  in  consequence ;  and 
this  was  the  time  chosen  for  moving  the 
repeal  of  a  tax  which  had  entered  as  a  ne- 
cessary element  into  the  fund  which  there- 
solution  of  the  House  had  pledged  it  to 
support.  If,  after  passing  tnis  resolutioot 
the  House  had,  in  the  eourse  of  eight  days, 
turned  round  and  destroyed  its  own  work, 
it  would  have  rendered  itself  unworthy  of 
the  confidence  of  the  public.  He  had  not, 
therefore,  changed  his  ideas  of  the  im«- 
policy  of  the  salt  tax ;  but  he  had  allowed 
his  ideas  regarding  its  immediate  repeal, 
to  be  overruled  by  imperious  circum- 
stances. The  hon.  gentleman  had  quoted 
to  him  the  opinion  of  a  branch  of  his 
family.  He  had  the  honour  to  belong  to  a 
family,  the  branches  of  which  often  took 
different  sides  in  politics.  He  allowed 
those  who  differed  from  him  the  credit  of 
honestly  forming  and  following  their  opi- 
nions, and  he  claimed  the  same  credit  for 
himself.  The  argument  drawn  by  the  boo* 
gentleaMn  against  the  posseislon  of  seats 
by  the  cominissioners  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  well 
founded.  The  pariiament  of  queen  Anne 
could  not  foresee  that  we  should  have,  in- 
cluding our  India  establishments,  a  re- 
venue of  80,000,000/.  to  be  administered, 
and  the  act  that  had  admitted  the  com- 
missiooers  to  hold  seat*  was  as  valid  as  the 
act  which  was  sappesed  to  exdude  them* 
With  iriegard  to  the  charge  of  his  having 
changed  his'  opinions  wiSi  his  situation, 
it  was  unfounded.  He  did  not  accept  of 
office  till  he  found'  that  the  opfbions  of 
those  with  whom  he  joined  coincided  with 
hia  own.  If  an  opportunity  should  occur 
when  an  expresaioii  should  be  called  for  of 
any  of  hia  former  opmions,  he  waa  pre^ 
pared  ta  riioiw  that  they  had  undergone 
no  change ;  and  until  such  an  opportunity 
arrived,  he  nuiat  be  content  to  pass  by 
with  indiftreooe  any  insiniMtions  to  the. 
contrary.  i 

Lord  Bunting  merely  wished  to  state  a 
wovd  in  aaswer  to^  the  charge  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Weymouth,  who  had 


that  a  ^iviteh  firbm  tka  Boaid  of  Diree* 
would  have  dilgraced  Chris- 


tors, 
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li«nit]r,  had  been  etopped  by  the  Board 
of  coniroly  and  prevented  from  being 
transmitted  to  Inaia.  Now  this  waa  in- 
correct: the  dispatch  was  not  stopped; 
U  was  not  a  disgrace  to  Christianity ;  it 
was  frediy  dealt  wit^i  at  the  board,  and 
then  adopted,  but  it  did  not  originally 
deserve  the  character  given  of  it  by  the 
hon.  gentleman. 

Dr.  FhilUmore  rose,  only  to  repel 
a  charge  against  his  character ;  and  he 
trosied  that  the  personal  attack  of  the 
hon.  mover  would  not  lead  him  to  be  per- 
sonal  in  return.  He  must,  however,  tell 
that  hon.  member,  that  before  he  again 
threw  out  such  insinuations,  and  indulged 
in  such  charges,  he  should  examine  more 
strictly  the  erounds  on  which  they  were 
bottomed.  He  was  inconsistent,  it  was 
said,  and  he  had  cost  the  country  a  million 
and  a  half  of  money.  Noiv,  how  was  that 
chaige  made  outr  The  hon.  gentleman 
answered,  that  he  had  voted  for  a  repeal 
of  the  salt  tax  before  he  came  into  office, 
and  against  that  repeal  when  in  office. 
The  statement  was  incorrect.  He  had 
never  voted  for  an  immediate  repeal, 
though  the  charge  bad  been  malevolently 
toade  out  of  doors,  and  attempted  to  be 
supported  on  garbled  extracts  from  his 
afpeeches.  He  disdained  to  reply  to  the 
quarter  whence  this  imputation  proceeded, 
but  in  his  place  in  parlianient  he  was  wil- 
ling to  explain  his  conduct.  The  resolu- 
tion which  he  had  brought,  forward,  and 
which  was  studiously  omitted  in  the  gar- 
bled extracts  from  his  speeches,  merely 
pledged  the  House  to  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  consider  of  the  repeal  of 
the  tax*  lie  would  conclude  by  assuring 
the  House,  that  when  he  accepted  of 
office  he  had  done  so  with  a  resolution  to 
do  his  duty  to  the  utmost  of  his  abilities. 

Mr.  Creeoey  briefly  replied.  He  said, 
he  had  understood  before  he  came  down 
to  the  House,  that  the  great  performer 
was  to  be  put  in  requisition  that  night, 
and  that  this  was  his  last  appearance  on. 
that  stage  for  some  time.  Like  some 
other  great  actors,  however,  he  had  over- 
done his  part.  The  House  had  heard  all 
the  changes  rung  on  a  few  words,  and 
each  time  his  friends  laughed  at  his  re- 
peated attempts  at  waggery,  as  if.  they 
were  new.  Thus  they  bad  heard  no  less 
than  four  or  iive  times  the  very  amusing 
phrases  of  the  "  idle  secretary,"  "  the 
idle,  loitering,  newspaper-readmg  secre- 
ftaryy*'  « the  idle  parx*window  gaaing  se- 
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cretary/'  «<  the  idle  secretary VstiUneas  of 
stagnation.**  But,  would  the  House  be- 
lieve that  all  these  epithets  applied  to  the 
great  performer  himself  ?  The  great  per* 
former  was  precisely  the  idle  secretary. 
Did  they  never  hear  of  an  idle  ambassa- 
dor with  a  large  salary,  who  went  to  a 
country  where  there  was  no  court,  to  wel- 
come a  king  who  had  never  arrived  ?  The 
great  performer  only  took  for  granted 
that  he  was  an  idle  secretary— a  character 
which  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Tiemey) 
would  not.  give  htm ;  but  all  the  world 
knew  that  he  was  a  richly-paid  idle  am- 
bassador. Let  a  jury  of  the  country  be 
impanelled— let  him  and  the  great  per* 
former  be  judged  by  impartial  men,  and 
he  had  no  dread  of  the  decision  that 
would  be  given.  Having  attempted  to 
turn  out  the  noble  marquis,  his  friend,  he 
was  himself  turned  out,  and  saw  the  noble 
marquis  the  distributor  of  office.  He 
then  accepted  of  a  place  under  that  nMe 
marquis,  whom  he  nad  pronounced  inca- 
pable. This  tip-top  wag  of  the  country 
was  sent  out  on  an  idle  mission— he  re- 
turned to  serve  under  the  noble  marquia 
and,  after  having  plajred  his  appointed 
time,  he  came  down  to  night  for  his  be« 
nefiu  The  house  had  heard  bis  perfor- 
mance»  and  his  friends  had  applauded. 
He  appeared  to  be  the  delieht  of  the 
House,  when  he  talked  of  «idfe  window* 
looking  secretaries'*  and  *< still  stagna- 
tions.' But  leaving  his  jokes  and  wa^-> 
gery  out  of  the  question,  what  had  the 
great  performer  said  in  defence  of  the 
board,  and  the  two  paid  commissioners  ? 
Nothing  at  all ;  unless  that  it  was  necessa- 
ry to  have  a  noble  lord  and  a  righthoo.  gen* 
tieman  to  read  his  papers  for  him. ,  Could 
not  two  clerks  read  these  papers  as  wellaa 
two  commissioners  I  Was  it  necessary  for 
this  purpose  to  have  two  members  ol  par- 
liament r  The  House  had  only  heard  of 
15  bills  being  presented  by  them  in  ao 
many  years;  but,  could  not  these  btUs 
have  been  prepared  without  them  I  Why. 
four  members  in  the  House  from,  one 
board?  he  never  denied  the  utility  of  the 
president ;  all  he  contended  for  was,  that» 
with  an  active  president,  no  assistant 
commissioners  were  necessary.  Althjoi^h 
this  motion  should  be  lost,  he  did  not 
despair,  notwithstanding  all  the  waggery 
of  the  great  performer,  to  carry  his  point 
at  last,  and  turn  out  the  learned  civihao. 

The  House  dit  ided :  Ayes  88.  ,  Noes» 
273.    Msjjority  against  the  motion  185.    • 
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List  qfthe  Minority. 


Althorpy  visct 
BeftumoDt,  T.  W. 
Baring,  sir  T. 
Barrett,  S.  M. 
Bennet,  hon.  H.  G. 
Benyon,  B.  - 
Bemal,  R. 
Birch,  J. 
Bright,  H. 
Burdett,  sir  F. 
Byng,  G. 

Bough«y,  sir  J.  F. 
Calyert,  C 
CalcrafI,  John 
Cavendish,  lord  G. 
Cavendish,  H. 
Cavendish,  C. 
Coffin,  sir  I. 
Coke,  T.  W. 
Colhome,  N.  R. 
Concannon,  L. 
Crespigny,  sir  W.  D. 
Crodipton,  S. 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Duncannon,  visct; 
Bbrington,  visct. 
Ellice,  E. 

Fergusson,  sir  R.  C. 
Foley,  T.  H. 
Folkestone,  vise. 
Griffith,  J.  W. 
Haldinnnd,  W. 
Hamilton,  lord  A, 
Hill,  lord  A. 
Hobhouse,  J.  C. 
Hughes,  W.  L. 
Hume,  J. 
Hurst,  R. 

Hutchinson,  hon.C.H. 
James,  W. 
Johnson,  eol. 
Lambton,  J.  G. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Lushington,  S. 
Leycester,  R. 
Maberly,  J. 


Maberly,  W.  L. 
Mackintosh,  sir  J. 
Martin,  J. 
Maule,  hon.  W. 
Moore,  P. 
Maijoribanks,  S. 
Normanby,  visct. 
Newman,  R.  W. 
Nugent,  lord 
CCallaghan,  J. 
Ord,W. 
Ossulston,  lord 
Palmer,  col. 
Pakner,  C.  F. 
Philips,  G. 
PhiUps,  G.  R. 
Price,  Robt. 
Pym,  F. 
Ricardo,  D. 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Robarts,  A. 
Robarts,  Geo. 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
RusseU,  R.  G. 
Rice,  T.  S. 
Rickford,  W. 

Smith, 

Smith, 

Sefton,  earl  of 
Stuart,  lord  J. 
Sykes,  D. 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
Tiemey,  it.  hon*  G. 
Tynte,  C.  K. 
Wane,  J.  A. 
Webbe,  E. 
Wharton,  J. 
Whitbread,  S. 
Williams,  W. 
Williams,  R. 
WiUiams,  O. 
Wilson,  sir  R. 
Wood,  alderman 

TELLERS. 

Creevey,  T. 
Smith,  W. 


'  PoiiCB  OF  THB  Mbtropolis.]  Mr. 
Secretary  Pedt  in  moTing  for  a  com* 
inittee  on  Ihe  police  of  the  metropolis, 
said,  he  should  abstain  from  discussing  or 
even  giving  an  opinion  upon  the  subject. 
He  trusted  that  tiie  House  would  not  at* 
tribute  his  forbearance  to  any  thing  like 
insensibility  to  the  importance  of  the 
question;  it  was  the  paramount  impor- 
tance of  the  subject^  and  its  intimate  con- 
nexion with  the  criminal  juris{)rudence  of 
tiie  country,  which  induced  him,  (adver- 
ting to  the  short  time  he  had  been  in  office) 
to  doubt  his  competency  to  treat  it  as 
might  be  expected.  Any  opinion  which 
he  could'  at  present  offer  to  the  House 


must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  crude 
and  iinperfect.  In  1816,  1817,  and  1818, 
committees  had  sat  upon  the  state  of  our 
police:  those  committees  had  collected 
much  valuable  iiibrmation,  but  they  had 
concluded  their  reports  by  a  recommen<j 
dation  of  further  iuquiry ;  and,  in  compti* 
ance  with  that  recommendation,  and  of  a 
promise  given  by  ministers  last  session, 
he  brought  forward  his  present  motion. 
He  bad  endeavoured  to  form  the  propo« 
sed  committee  of  gentlemen  whose  atten- 
tion  had  been  turned  to  the  subject,  and 
who  were  likely,  from  the  places  they  re- 
presented, to  have  no  peculiar  interest  in 
the  subject;  and  he  hoped  that  the 
inquiry  would  be  prosecuted  with  but  one 
view— the  obtaining  for  the  metropolis  aa 
perfect  a  system  of  police  as  was  consis- 
tent with  the  character  of  a  free  country. 
—The  motion  was  agreed  td,  and  a  com-' 
mittee  appointed. 


HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 

Friday,  March  15. 

Ilchbstbr  Gaol  —  Trbatmbnt  of 
Mr.  Hunt.]  The  Earl  of  Damley 
wished  to  call  their  lordships'  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  gaol  of  Ilchester,  where 
it  appeared  that  practices  of  a  most  ex* 
traordinary  nature  had  for  some  time 
existed.  Whatever  the  other  deserts  of 
Mr.  Hunt,  the  individual  by  whom  these 
practices  were  brought  to  light,  in  other 
respects  might  be,  the  country  was  much 
indebted  to  nim  for  exposing  such  atroci- 
ties. He  fully  acquitted  the  government, 
of  any  concern,  in  the  persecutions  in- 
flicted on  that  individual ;  but  when  they 
could  not  but  know  Uiat  persecution  gave 
importance  to  its  victim,  they  should  have 
taken  care  that  such  importance  was  not 
given  to  the  person,  in  question.  He 
would  move,  for  a  copy  of  the  report  of 
the  commissioners  on  Ilchester  gaol.— 
Ordered. 

Irish  Tithbs.]  The  Duke  of  Devon* 
shire  presented  a  petition  from  the  corpo- 
ration of  the  city  of  Waterford.  •  The  pe- 
titioners prayed  their  lordships  to  take 
into  consideration  the  disordered  state  of 
Ireland,  and  in  particular  the  system  of 
tithes,  and  the  mode  of  their  collection. 
They  were  proprietors  of  the  tithes  of 
thirteen  parishes,  yet,  notwithstanding 
this  interest,  thev  were  willing  to  agree  to 
any  measure  which  might  tend  to  the 
public  advantage.    He  was  anxious  to 
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ddrect  timir  lordtUpt'  MtmlioQ  to  Ibis  im* 
portont  subject;  and  as»  from  certain 
circumfttancet,  be  rarely  took  any  part  in 
dieir  lordships^  debateti  he  felt  binuelf 
hooowed  io  having  to  Iiy  before  them  the 
seotimenU  entertained  respecting  it  by 
so  respecUble  a  body.  The  freauent  r^ 
cuneoee  of  those  scenes  of  disorder  which 
now  existed  in  Ireland,  must  be  regarded 
as  evidence  of  something  being  wrong  in 
the  system  by  which  that  country  waa  eo* 
▼eroed*  It  was  not  for  him  to  say  what 
measures  ought  to  be  adopted;  but  be 
thought  there  waa  nothing  in  the  state  of 
Ireland  which  more  immediately  demanded 
their  lordships'  attention  than  the  system 
of  tithiM.  He  believed  it  would  be  found 
that  the  collection  was  not  effected  with* 
out  great  severity.  The  riffid  ooUection 
was»  perhaps^  necessary  whue  the  system 
existed;  DQt»  then*  that  ver^  necessity 
proved  the  propriety  of  resorting  to  some 
other  means  of  providing  for  the  church. 
The  clergy  and  the  people  would  be 
equally  benefitted  by  such  a  change;  for 
it  woiud  lessen  the  number  of  dissenters 
from  the  established  church,  and  render 
its  ministers  more  universally  objects  of 
respect.  He  was,  himself,  the  psoprietor  of 
the  tkhes  of  more  than  20  parishes,  and 
he  was  ready  to  make  a  very  great 
sacrifice  to  remove  the  evils  to  which  the 
system  was  liable.  All  lav  impropriators 
in  Ireland  would,  he  hoped,  be  anxious  to 
corvect  a  system,  which  was  the  source  of 
so  mach  mischiefs  and  he  could  not  anti« 
cipate  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy.  Is  discussing  this  important  aub* 
jeot,  he  was  sore  that  none  or  their  lord- 
ships would  be  afcaid  that  the  adoption  of 
any  measure  of  commutation  in  Ireland 
would  afford  a  precedent  for  interfering 
withr  the  law  of  tithes  in  England.  No 
apprehensioii  of  this'kind  could  be  enter* 
tained,  when  the  essentially  di£Enrent  cir» 
cumstances  of  the  two  countries  were  con- 
sidered* He,  therefore,  anxiously  hoped 
that  his  majesty's  ministers,  or  some  per- 
son qualified  for  the  task,  would,  without 
delay,  bring  tlie  question  of  Irish  tithes 
before  parliament.  There  was,  besides 
tithes,  another  frequent  subject  of  cooh 
plaint  relMive  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  to 
which  he  felt  some  delicaqr  and  difficulty 
in  sUuding,  but  which  he  eould  not  pass 
over  unnoticed— 4ie  meant  the  complaint 
of  the  number  of  absentees.  As  one  who 
stood  in  that  situation,  he  was  most 
anxious  that  no  conduct  of  his  should  ag- 
gravate any  injurious  efiects  to  which  non« 
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residence  might  give  rise.  The  consdoua- 
ness  of  being  unavoidabTy  an  absentee, 
had  always  iikiuced  him  to  doeverv  ihiog 
in  his  power  to  mitigate  any  evil  which 
might  attach  to  such  a  character  in  a 
proprietor.  He  was  persuaded  that  their 
lordships  would  not  consider  the  present 
disturbances  a  reason  for  refiraioing  fivm 
any  investigation  which  the  state  of  Ire- 
land called  for.  The  existence  of  those 
disturbances  was  rather  a  motive  for 
hastening  the  duty  of  inouiry.  If  1% 
should  M  found  to  be  ia  toe  power  of 
parliament  to  apply  any  remedy,  nothing 
coidd  be  more  grateful  than  the  perforwi-i 
ance  of  that  imperative  duty.  Irehmd 
had  now  the  happiness  to  possess  a  lord 
lieutenant  who  would  give  its  state  full 
consideration,  and  whose  vigour,  expe- 
rieuoe,  and  talents,  would  be  employed 
for  its  benefit.  Ha  entreated  their  lord- 
ships serious  attention  to  the  pra^rer  of 
this  petition,  which  spoke  the  sentimeoto 
of  all  the  loyal,  intelligent^  and  substan- 
tial part  of  Ireland. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  felt  convinced* 
that  he  only  gave  utterance  to  the  senlU 
ments  of  every  noble  peer  in  the  House, 
when  ha  expressed  his  regret  that  any 
circumstances  should  prevent  the  nobb 
duke  from  taking  a  more  frequent  part  in 
its  debates.  He  bad  never  seen  a  question 
brought  forward  ia  a  more  manly,  die- 
tinct,  and  able  manner.  Tim  petition  waa 
entitled  to  the  most  serious  consideration, 
from  the  respectability  of  the  body  from 
which  it  proceeded»  and  from  the  influ- 
ence and  property  of  the  noble  duke  bj 
whom  it  had  been  presented.  Wbatever. 
the  incoavenience  of  absentees  might  be^ 
and  be  did  not  deny  that  thev  were  great« 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  Knowing  and 
believing  that  there  was  no  landlord  mora 
liberal  towards  his  tenants,  and  more 
ei^er  to  do  ^^^  thing  in  his  power  to 
mitigate  their  sufferings,  than  toe  noble 
duke.  With  respect  to  the  subject  of  the 
petition,  it  was  a  question  which  occupied 
the  most  serious  attention  of  the  noble 
marquis  at  the  head  of  the  government  of 
Ireland,  and  of  the  members  of  adminia« 
tration  in  this  country.  It  was  necessaij;^ 
however^  that  one  or  two  pr^dioea 
should  be  removed^  With  respect  to  the 
present  disturbances,  he  did  net  believo 
that  much  of  them  belonged  to  the  quae* 
tion  of  tithes.  Neither  was  it  a  question 
soleijr  between  the  clergy  and  tl^  com^ 
munity :  for  more  than  one-third  o£  the 
tithes  in  Irelsnd  was  not  in  the  possea  ■ 
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tion  of  the  elergj,  but  in  that  of  the  lay 
impropriatore.  He  stated  diis  to  do  away 
ED  injurioQS  impatation  which  had  been 
cast  upon  the  clergy.  He  could  not 
speak  rrom  hif  own  experience  of  the 
manner  in  which  tithes  were  levied  in 
Ireland,  but  it  would  ffenerally  be  found 
jn  England  that,  the  clergy  were  not  the 
persons  most  severe  in  the  exaction  of 
their  rights.  It  was  important  that  their 
lordships  should  not  suppose  that  this 
great  question  had  been  overlooked.  It 
Jiad  been  under  consideration  for  many 
years ;  and  even  a  noble  duke  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Irish  government  in  1806 
and  1807y  had  avowed,  that  he  had  not 
found  any  plan  which  completely  met  the 
object  which  he  had  in  view.  There  was 
a  difficulty  which,  however,  he  did  not 
consider  as  insurmountable.  It  was  this 
^-«that  in  any  commutation  of  tithes,  the 
advantage  in  profit  was  most  likelpr  to 
be  on  uie  side  of  the  clergy.  This  to 
him  was  no  objection ;  especially  as  the 
alteration  proposed  would  have  a  tendency 
to  produce  tranquillity  in  the  country. 
The  noble  duke  had  alluded  to  a  very  ge- 
oeral  notion,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
enter  into  the  question  of  tithes  in  Ire- 
land, without  being  called  upon  to  do  the 
same  in  England.  He  agreed  with  the 
noble  duke  in  thinking  that  there  was  no 
shadow  of  necessity  in  the  case ;  and  he 
should  add,  that  he  saw  no  reason  why 
persons  the  most  averse  to  entering  into 
the  consideration  of  the  question  of  tithes 
as  it  regarded  England,  naight  not  readily 
entertain  the  same  question  with  regard 
to  Ireland.  It  appeared  to  him  to  be 
purely  an  Irish  question  I  and  the  object 
of  inquiry  would  be,  how  to  do  justice  to 
the  clergy,  and  all  those  interested  in  the 
particular  kind  of  property.  It  ought  not 
to  be  mixed  with  any  other  questifo.  He 
might  say,  that  the  subject  was  under  con- 
skleration,  and  that  those  whose  particular 
business  it  was  to  consider  the  question 
were  earnestly  applying  their  minds  to  it. 

The  Marquis  ot  Lansda/wn  said,  there 
were  circumstances  connected  with  thei 
petition  just  presented,  which  commanded 
thmr  lordships'  particular  attention ;  first, 
in  the  manner  m  which  it  had  been  in* 
troduced  by  his  noble  friend,  who  had 
done  such  ample  justice  to  the  subject ; 
and  next,  in  the  character  of  the  peti- 
tioners, who  called  upon  their  lordships 
to  interfere  on  the  great  principles  of  jus« 
tice  and  policy.  Whatever  remedy  their 
lordships  might  find  for  the  evil,  it  must 
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redoubd  to  the  honour  of  the  corporation 
of  Waterford,  that  they,  had  so  readily 
expressed  their  willingness  to  renounce 
important  interests  for  the  sake  of  re- 
moving from  themselves  the  odium  and 
perplexity  which  the  system  of  tithe 
property  created,  and  firom  the  country  a 
principle  of  distraction  and  dissension 
which  had  so  long  a£9icted  it.  His  noble 
friend  had  stated  the  extent  to  which  he 
was  proprietor  of  tithes,  and  the  indivi- 
dual who  was  now  addressing  their  lord- 
ships was  not  uninterested  in  that  kind  of 
Property.  In  common  with  the  petitioners, 
e  came  before  them  to  express  his 
anxiety,  that  the  system  of  tithes  should 
be  investigated,  and  he  was  sure  that  they 
would  find  in  the  statements  of  tlie  peti- 
tioners ample  grounds  for  making  it  the 
subject  of  prompt  and  serious  considera- 
tion. No  man  who  fairly  considered  the 
question  could  fail  to  acknowledge  it  to 
be  most  unfortunate,  that  a  species  of 
property  already  abolished  in  most  parts 
of  Europe  should  continue  in  its  very 
worst  state  in  that  part  of  Europe,  where 
its  existence  presented  the  greatest 
anomaly  with  the  state  of  society,  and  was 
productive  of  the  greatest  possible  mis- 
chief. If  the  ingenuity  of  the  legislature 
had  been  devoted  to  the  discovery  of  a 
particular  institution  which  should  pTe^ 
sent  the  greatest  bar  to  the  success 
of  the  Pkrotestant  church  in  Ireland— 
which  should  have  the  greatest  eftect 
in  alienating  the  minds  of  the  peo* 
pie  from  the  established  form  of  worship 
—which  should  be  most  successful  in 
sowioff  discord,  and  encouraging  its 
growth  when  sown^-no  better  means 
could  have  been  devised  than  the^Uate 
of  the  law  respecting  tithes.  But,  while 
these  considerations  imperiously  called 
upon  their  lordships  to  proceed  to  the 
investigation  of  the  subject,  there  was 
nothing  in  such  an  inquiry  which  implied 
any  hostility  to  the  established  church. 
Whatever  evil  there  might  be  in  the  con- 
ditions attached  to  this  description  of 
property,  the  Protestant  cler^  were  in 
no  respect  answerable  for  it.  They  were 
tlie  ministers  ofhuroanityand  benevolence, 
as  far  as  the  state  of  the  country  would 
permit.  If  they  could  not  always  carry 
their  religion  into  the  cottage  of  the  poor 
man,  they  carried  that  advice  which  their 
situation  afforded  them  to  give,  and  pro- 
rooted  that  conciliation  which  it  re- 
ouired.  It  was  not  to  such  men  the  evils 
&lt  on  this  subject  ought  to  be  attributedi 
4  F 
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They  belmt^od  U  ike  sygton  kaeir.    But 
k  was  also  trae,  that  there  unforCttiiateljr 
were  mataaacm  of  the  contrary.    It  was 
one  of  the  evils  attendiog  tithes,  that  they 
would  often  faU  into  the  hands  of  persons 
who  would  avaU  themseWet  of  the  op* 
portunity  which  the  tenure  of  that  pro- 
.perty  afforded,  to  harass  those  who  had 
to  pay.    That  alone  was  a  great  source 
of  dtseonlent.    The  noUe  earl  had  said, 
that  the  existence  of  this  system  was  not 
a  principal  cause  of  the  present  disorders 
In  Ireland ;  but  there  were  many  instances 
in  which  it  appeared  that  the  collection  of 
tithes  had  been  the  sole  cause  of  the  dis- 
tiirbances.    The  nMe  marquis  here  re- 
ferrefi  to  the  resolutions  of  the  magistrates 
of  two  baronies,  unanimously  agreed  to, 
stating,  that  the  collection  of  the  tithes 
had  occasioned  disorders  i^ch  coold  be 
attributed  to  no  other  cause,  and  instanced 
the  case  of  a  curate  who  fanned  the  tithes 
of  bn  rector,  and  who  had  raised  them  75 
per  cent  since  1815.  It  was  evident,  that 
the   aystem   pursued  by  tithe<procton, 
could  not  be  carried  into  effect  witboot 
productog  the  most  bitter  consequences**^ 
He  had  alhided  to  the  system  of  tithae 
baring  undergone  modification  in  other 
countries ;   but  their  lordships  would  not 
therefore  suppose,  that  he  meant  to  re- 
commend  the  adoption  of  similar  aseasures 
in  this  country.    He  was  willing  to  admit 
that  advantages  had  been  obtamed,  even 
in  those  countries  on  the  continent  in 
which  the  changes  had  been  most  exten- 
sive ;  but  thme  changes  were  of  so  revo- 
lutionary a  nature,  and  had  been  attended 
by  such  a  character  of  spoliation,  that  he 
sliould  be  sorr^  to  see  any  disposition  to 
imitate  them  m  this  country.    The  only 
principle  which  should  guide  their  lordU 
shipa'  conduct  in  legislating  on  this  sub- 
ject was,  to  do  ample  justice  to  those  who 
were  interested  in  tithe  property ;  but,  in 
doing  this  am{de  justice,  it  would  be  found, 
that  as  much  might  be  obtained  by  the 
church,  and  as  much  be  paid  by  the  farmer, 
without  any  of  those  dreadml  evils  that 
attended  the  present  mode  of  collsction.  | 
And  he  might  tell  thenr  lordships,  iJiat 
firom  the  manner  in  which  this  property 
was  managed  at  present,  those  wno  were 
least  deserving  of  the  full  advantages  of 
it  were  the  most  rigid  in  exacting,  and 
the  most  successful  in  obUuning  them.  It 
vasnot  the  estimable  persons  to  whom 
be  alluded  before— it  was  not  the  worthy 
rector  who  lived  aaiong  his  flock,  and  de- 
voied  his  time  to  the  dudes  of  religious 
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instnsction  and  the  labonra  of  privstai 
charity,  who  dfd  aM  tbe  good  in  his  power^ 
and  was  contented  sometimes  iHth  on»» 
third  of  his  due»  who  benefitted  by  the 
present  system :  bnt  it  was  the  indi&reot 
reciori  the  absent  clergyman,  who  ^d  no» 
thing,  that  exacted  most,  and  easplqFefl 
persons  who,  in  forwardinff  his  interests^ 
often  outraged  the  best  feelings  of  the 
himian  heart.  With  raapect  totieremedj' 
for  the  evils  of  which  the  petitioners  com* 
plained,  it  would  be  premature  tin  enter 
on  the  consideration  of  it.    He  mig|lit» 
however,  say,  raspectfaig  what  bad  f&tn 
from  the  noble  earl,  about  Uie  viewa  of  a 
noble  duke  who  was  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  that  the  noble  earl  was  osistakea 
when  he  considered  his  noble  ftiend  (tha 
duke  of  Bedford)  as  having  ftrmed  no 
o^ion  or  plan  to  remedy  the  evils  of  tha 
tithe  aystere.  The  noble  doke  had  formed 
aa  opinion,  and  drawn  up  apian,  to  the 
omin  principle  of  which  be  adhered  to 
thia  asomeni.    He  migbt  be  permitied  to 
add,  that  with  respect  to  one  mode  of  re* 
medving  the  evils  complained  e^  ntHsely^ 
b^  the  stthscitation  of  land  for  tidies,  it 
did  notseemao  Kabletoidijection  in  Ireland 
as  in  England*  The  obiection  in  this  part 
of  tha  country  was,  that  by  converting 
the  dereyman  into  a  landed  proprietor, 
he  would  become  too  madi  interested  in 
the  oaltiration  ot  has  estate  to  attend  to 
the  care  of  his  parish ;    whereas,  in  lre« 
bmd,  the  clergy taan  had  freqneirtiy  no 
derioal  duties  to  perform,  aiid  waa  re- 
aavded  rather  as  a.  magistrate  and  a  couw» 
try  gentleman,   than  as  a  religiouB   in- 
structor.   He  had  heard  with  pleasure, 
that  the  noble  marquis  at  the  head  of  tb^ 
Irish  government,  had   taken  into  cmi« 
sideration  the  effects  of  the  tithe  system  i 
and  that  the  troubles  in  the  south  of  Ire^i 
landwtre  not  considered  as  forming  any 
obstade  to  the  discussion  of  the  existing 
system,  or  the  adoption  of  plans  for  lea 
correction.    He  wodd,  therefore,  leave  it 
for  the  present  in  the  hands  of  gover»« 
oMnt ;  bat  no  time  must  be  lost  in  enter- 
ing  on   the  iovcatigation   oiF   the  aab*^ 
jeetb    Parliament  wodd  not  do  its^daty  if 
it  alfowed  it  for  a  momeat  to  escape  oat 
of  thdr  siffht ;  for  though-  there  wereoen- 
fisssedly  cmstadea  to  Uie  accomplishBient 
of  the  remedy,  tktese  pbstades  were  aa 
nothing  when  viewed  in  eomparisoa  wM» 
that  tremendous  state  of  vmlenoe  md' 
crime  now  organised  in  Ireland^  and  which 
tended  to  the  vary  snbversioo  of  the  de- 
ments of  soeiety. 
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The  Earl  6f  Limerick  laid,  that  Ihoogh 
the  present  disconleata  of  Ireland  were 
jM  all  to  be  ascribed  to  the  tithe  lystem, 
yet  that  ayttem  bore  a  great  thare  hi 
caosing  them.  The  other  caiitea  were 
irariou8>  but  he  would  oAlj  advert  to  one 
of  them ;  namely,  the  abecntiiable  mode 
.in  which  the  ezdse  regnlationt  were  exe- 
cuted for  the  prevention  of  sraugglbf  . 
The  proceedings  of  the  excise  is  this 
respect  were  sufficient  to  harharixo  any 
coubtry— to  disorganize  the  arm^,  and  to 
derooralixe  the  peasantry.  Ine  mili- 
tary were  employed^  under  the  con- 
duct of  the  revenue  officers^  in  scour- 
ing the  country  by  night,  and  fighting 
with  bodies  of  men  wliom  the  harsh  mode 
of  enforcing  the  revenue  laws  rendered 
ferocious  and  desperate.  The  House 
ahoidd  not  deUy  ibr  a  moment  to  in- 
vestigate evils  of  such  magnitude,  and 
sptoly  the  proper  remedy.  The  hard* 
ahips  which  they  had  occasioned,  com* 
Jbining  with  othercanses,  had  gjiven  birth  to 
«  rebeUion  of  the  most  atrocious  nature, 
beginning  in  plunder,  and  ending  in 
the  assassination  of  some  of  the  most 
respectable  characters  of  the  country. 
Those  who  knew  the  country,  would  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  the  tithes,  which  were 
intended  to  support  a  Protestant  estab* 
li^ment,  acted,  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  collection  was  carried  into  effect,  as 
a  bounty  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  in  Ireland. 

The  Earl  of  Blesinion  said,  that  the 
tithe  system  was  as  obnoxious  to  the  great 
body  of  Protesunto  in  the  North,  as  it 
was  to  the  whole  of  the  Catholics  in  the 
south  of  Ireland.  The  conduct  of  those 
who  held  college  livings  was  particularly 
objected  to,  and  the  statutes  of  the 
ooliege  should,  he  thought,  be  enforced 
against  them.  These  gentlemen  remained, 
till  good  livings  feU  vacant ;  and  'then,  in 
their  old  age,  iriien  thev  were  unable  to 
perform^  their  duties,  they  came  down, 
with  14  or  15  children,  to  enjoy  emolu« 
nents  for  which  they  did  nothing. 

Ordered  to  lie  oti  the  table. 
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Friday i  March  \&. 
Breach  of  PxivrLBOB-^TREASURY 
Circular.]  Lord  John  Ru$seU  rose,  to 
cfJl  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  cir* 
cumi tance  which  ver^  nearly  concerned 
their  rights  and  pnvileges.  Aa  hon. 
member  had  received  a  letter,  requesting 


hifl  attendance  in  hiis  place  in  pa|liiraent« 
to  resist  the  dangerous  practices  of  Ibrd 
Althorp,  lord  Normanby ,  and  Mr.  C wevey . 
There  waa  also  a  sentence  in  the  sane 
letter  which  contained  these  words:— 
*^  the  Oppoattion  in  despair  of  being  able 
to  get  into  office,  are  determined  to  break 
down  the  means  of  admintstermg.  the 
affiiirs  of  the  country."  This  letter  was 
signed  '*  C.  Arbuihnot.''  Seeing  the 
right  hen.  secretary  to  the  Treasury  in  his 
place,  he  was  anxious  to  introduce  the 
subject,  being  convinced  from  bis  charac- 
ter, that  his  signature  to  this  letter  must 
be  an  atrocious  forgjry.  He  felt  con* 
vtnced  that  the  right  hon,  secretary  would 
disavow  having  written  such  a  letter,  and 
he  now  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  con* 
tradicting  it.* 

Mr.  Arbuihnci  said,  that  in  consequence 
of  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord,  it 
became  necessary  for  him  to  inform  the 
House,  that  the  expressions  just  quoted 
to  them  had  been  written  by  him.  They 
were  contained  in  a  letter  which  was  en* 
tirely  of  a  private  nature :  and  although 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  avowing  himself 
to  be  the  author  of  it,  he  could  not  admit 
that  the  expressions  in  question  would 
bear  the  construction  the  noble  lord  ha4 
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*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  said 
letter  :— 

«<  [Private.] — Downing*street,  8th 
March,  1822.— My  dear  Shr ;  On  Wednes* 
day  next,  the  ISth  instant,  a  motion  is  to 
be  made  by  lord  Normanby,  to  abolish 
the  office  of  one  of  the  postmasters»gene« 
ral,  and  on  the  14th,  tne  dajr  following, 
Mr.  Creevey  makes  a  similar  motion 
against  the  board  of  contrOl.-^In  this 
manner  the  just  and  necessary  influence 
of  the  Crown  is  from  dav  to  da^r  attacked ; 
and  as  other  motions  of  a  similar  nature 
are  to  be  made  by  lord  Althorp,  &o. ;  it 
will  be  quite  impossible  for  any  set  ef  men 
10  conduct  the  government  of  this  coun- 
try, unless  pvactioes  of  (his  kind  shall  be 
successfully  resisted^^It  seems  as  if  the 
G|pposition,  in  despair  of  coining  into 
effice,  hkd  determined  lo  break  down  the 
flseans  of  administering  the  aflbirs  of  the 
country;  and  as  this  subject  is  become 
moat  serious  I  have  no  scruple  in  apprising 
you  of  what  is  now  passing,  with  the  hope 
and  expecMtion  that  you  will  think  it  ne* 
eessary  to  attend,  and  thus  to  lend  your 
aid  in  stemming  the  torrent  of  such  dan- 
gerous innovation.  Your's,  most  sincerely, 

•*  C.  Arbuthkot.** 
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placed  upon  them.'  He  meeni  no  personal  I 
reflection  whatever  upon  those  bdividuals ; 
but  had  applied  his  observation  to  the 
motions  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
making  and  not  to  their  motives.  He  was 
as  much  attached  to  the  preservation  of 
the  privileges  of  that  House  as  the  noble 
lord,  but  he  could  not  for  a  moment  ad- 
mit that  he  had  done  any  thing  in  viola- 
tion of  those  privileges.  He  had  said  no- 
thing in  that  letter  but  what  he  would 
state  in  his  place  in  that  House. 

Lord  Norwuinbv  said,  that  feeling  he 
had  been  actuated  onl^  by  aconsoientious 
sense  of  duty  in  the  Ime  he  had  pursued, 
he  could  not  lielp  thinking  it  extraordinary 
(hat  any  member  should  dare  to  impute 
to  him  a  wish  to  support  dangerous  doc- 
trines, or  to  undermine  the  best  interests 
<»f  the  country,  for  having  introduced  a 
measure  which  had  twice  received  the 
eanction  of  that  House.  -^ 

Mr.  Afbuthrud  repeated,  tba^jthere  was 
nothing,  in  the  letter  which  he  had  written 
to  bear  out  the  construction  put  upon  it. 

The  Marquis  of  Landonderrv  had  hoped, 
that  the  freedom  of  debate,  both  in  and 
4>ut  of  parliament,  was  sufficiently  under- 
stood to  allow  a  latitude  of  discussion  upon 
public  topics.  The  gentlemen  opposite 
might  have  only  one  opinion  of  the  inno- 
cent tendency  of  their  measures ;  yet 
others  might  think  quite  the  reverse  of 
their  efiect.  It  was  too  much  to  say  that 
one  set  of  gentlemen  should,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  what  they  deemed  to  be  their 
duty  in  parliament,  adopt  a  particular 
course,  and  yet  complain  that  others  who 
differed  from  them  should  deliver  their 
4>pinion  upon  that  course  in  the  way  which 
it  struck  them.  Still  more  extraordinary 
was  it,  that  such  a  proceeding  should  be 
brought  forward  as  a  breach  of  privilege. 
He  trusted  that  they  still  lived  in  a  land 
4>f  freedom,  and  that  neither  he  nor  his 
friends  were  to  be  gagged  by  the  gentle- 
men opposite,  who  ^  threatened  to  visit 
with  a  breach  of  privilege,  any  man  who 
ventured  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the 
tendency  of  their  measures. 

Lord  Normanby  said,  that  he  had  not 
seen  the  letter  alluded  to,  but  if  it  con- 
tained an  imputation  upon  him  and  oUiers 
of  being  actuated  by  a  desire  to  under- 
mine the  best  institutions  of  the  country, 
jt  was  wholly  unwarrantable. 

,  The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  it 
did  not  follow,  because  the  writer  of  a 
letter  entertained  an  opinion  that  the  pro- 
f  eediiiga  of  others  were  calculated  to  pro- 
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dttce  a  certain  effect,  that,  therefore,  tbej 
intended  to  produce  it. 

Colonel  DaxitM  said,  the  letter  contain- 
ed the  wovds,^-**  the  Opposition,  despair- 
ing of  coming  into  office,  had  determined 
to  do  so  and  so.*'  This  he  conceived  wan 
a  direct  imputation. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  observed, 
that  it  was  no  unusual  thing  to  duuge 
gentlemen  with  an  anxiety  to  attain,  or  a 
despair  of  attaining  office. 

Mr.  Arbnthnot  said,  he  entertmned  the 
greatest  personal  respect  for  some  of  the 
ffentlemen  opposite,  and  he  believed  tbej 
knew  it ;  at  the  same  time,  he  confessed 
he  disliked  some  of  their  measures ;  and 
entertaininj;  that  dislike,  he  did  not  fheL 
that  tlie  privileges  of  the  House  prevented 
his  expressing  it. 

Lord  t/oAii  RusseU  said,  he  should  be 

auite  ready  to  drop  all  farther  notice  of 
le  letter,  if  the  Speaker  would  say,  that 
it  was  competent  for  any  member,  con- 
sistently with  the  privileges  of  that  Houee^ 
to  say,  that  one  set  of  gentlemen,  despair- 
ing A  being  able  to  get  into  power,  were 
endeavouring  to  unotermine  the  constitu* 
tion. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  the  House  must 
see  the  difficulty  in  which  he  was  placed, 
in  giving  an  opinion  upon  the  construction 
of  a  phrase  drawn  from  a  letter,  and  ap- 
plied so  as  toaflect  the  reputation  of  indi- 
viduals, which  letter  was  not  itself  before 
the  House.  The  inconvenience  of  endea- 
vouring to  discuss  a  case  of  privil^e, 
under  such  circumstances,  vras  obvious.  la 
the  first  place,  to  impute  a  despair  of  at- 
taining office  to  any  body,  was  an  Imputa- 
tion which  did  not  come  within  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  orders  of  that  House ;  but 
the  remainder  of  the  phrase,  it  uttered 
there,  would  be  strictly  unparliamentary, 
and  most  disorderly.  To  impute  an  ua- 
worthy,  much  lets  an  unconstitutional  mo- 
tive, to  any  hon.  member  in  the  exercise 
of  his  public  duty  was  certainly  unparlia- 
mentaiy*  But  then,  again,  if  the  imputa- 
tion were  levelled  only  at  the  tendency  of 
measures,  and  not  at  the  intentions  of  the 
individuals  who  had  originated  them,  the 
case  would  be  different;  still  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  consider  the  con- 
struction of  the  phrase  without  having  the 
actual  words  before  them.  An  opimoa 
might  be  wrong  and  mistakenly  applied^ 
but  still  not  unparliamentary.  If  tne  im- 
putation were  directly  applied  to  indivi- 
duals, there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  waa 
most  outrageously  disorderly.    Not  hav« 
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iog  read  the  words  which  were  animad- 
▼erted  upon  by  the  noble  lord,  he  was 
utterly  incapable  of  gmnf  an  opinion 
upon  their  character ;  and  m  the  absence 
or  the  letter,  the  House  mast  perhaps  be 
struck  with  the  dangerous  consequence  of 
embarking  in  a  debate  upon  them. 

Mr.  Arbuiknoi  conceived,  that  any  opi- 
nion expressed  in  a  prirate  letter  could 
not  be  considered  a  breach  of  the  privi- 
leges of  that  House.  The  letter  in  cjues- 
tion  was  a  private  letter,  and  so  private 
was  it,  that  be  declared,  upon  his  honour, 
he  had  kept  no  copy  of  it.  In  writing 
that  letter  he  bad  not  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  giving  offence  in  any  quarter ;  bat 
atill  if-  the  act  was  a  wrong  one,  he  was 
ready  to  bear  the  full  responsibility  of  it. 
Who  had  made  the  letter  public  he  could 
not  tell.  If  in  writing  the  letter  he  had 
acted  wrong,  he  was  the  last  man  to  shrink 
from  the  responsibility  attached  to  his 
conduct. 

Mr.  JVynn  observed,  that  this  was  the 
first  time  he  had  heard  the  Speaker  called 
vpon  to  decide  upon  a  question  on  an  hy- 
pothetical case.  The  letter  in  q^uestion 
was  certainly  a  private  communication, 
and  could  not  be  construed  into  a  breach 
of  privilege.  Suppose  some  gentleman 
opposite  were  to  write  to  a  friend,  and 
state  that  the  measures  pursued  by  minis- 
ters were  likely  to  overturn  the  liberties 
of  the  country— would  any  person  con- 
tend that  this  was  a  breach  or  privilege  ? 
If  soch  a  communication  were  to  be  so 
considered,  he  believed  they  would  hate 
very  msnv  breaches  of  privilege  to  decide 
upon.  There  was  not  on  the  records  of 
parliament  a  proposition  more  monstrous, 
since  the  time  w  hen  the  House  had  disgraced 
itself  beyond  redemption,  by  expelling 
some,  and  committing  other  members,  who 
refused  to  give  credit  to  the  Popish  plot 
m  the  reign  of  James  the  First. 

Sir  R.  Fereuuon  said,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  looked  at  this  transaction 
as  if  it  had  been  a  single  letter  sent  to  a 

frivate  individual.  But,  what  would  the 
louse  say,  if  it  turned  out  to  be  aTreasury 
circular,  sent  to  absent  members,  to  in- 
duce them  to  attend  and  give  their  sup- 
port to  ministers.  This,  he  believed  m 
fiis  conscience,  to  be  the  fact. 

Mr.  fVunn  said,  his  right  hon.  fViend 
had  stated,  that  the  letter  was  a  private 
one,  and  that  be  had  kept  no  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  George  Lamb  declared  his  surprise, 
that  after  the  satisfactory  explanation  and 
disavowal  given  by  the  right  hon.  secre- 


tary to  the  Treasury,  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Wynn)  shoukl  have  revived 
the  question  of  privflege ;  and  he  was  still 
more  astonished  to  find  that  the  right  hota. 
gentleman,  in  hb  speech,  had  begged  the 
whole  question,  and  uttered  a  violent 
tirade  on  the  indelicacy  of  intruding  upon 
private  correspondence.  The  whole  ques- 
tion here  was,  whether  the  letter  was  or 
was  not  a  private  letter. — [Mr.  Arbuthnot, 
**  I  repeatedly  said  it  was.*'] — He  could 
assure  the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  gainsay  his  explanation, 
which  he  considered  perfectljr  satisfactory. 
But  he  must  repeat  bis  astonishment,  that 
a  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman  who  took  such  ex- 
cessive care  of  the  forms  and  privileges  of 
that  House,  should  have  thought  proper, 
after  the  explanation  which  had  been  given, 
to  re-open  such  a  discussion. 

Lora  J.  RusteUmdf  he  had  not  cdled 
the  letter  a  breach  of  privilege ;  bat  bad 
said,  that  it  was  a  matter  which  nearly 
concerned  the  privileges  of  parliament  j 
inasmuch  as  the  writer  had  imputed  un* 
worthy  motives  to  members  of  that  House. 
The  riffht  hon.  member  had  disavowed 
any  such  imputations ;  and  he  (lord  J.  R.) 
was  satisfied.  He  had  made  no  motion- 
he  had  no  motion  to  make.    • 

Lord  Nwrmanhf  said,  that  as  all  perso- 
nal allusion  had  been  disclaimed,  he  would 
be  the  last  man  in  the  House  to  follow  up 
the  matter  any  farther. 

■ 

Army  Estimatbs.]  The  House  hav- 
ing resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of 
supply,  to  which  the  Army  Estimates  were 
retenwd,  lord  Palmerston  moved,  *<  That 
2S6,SSM.  Qs.  Id.  be  eranted  for  the  Mis- 
cellaneous Services  of  tlie  Land  Forces  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  stations  abroad." 

Mr.  Hume  said,  the  charge  for  the 
table  kept  for  the  officers  of  the  foot 
and  life-guards  at  St.  James's  Palace 
was  6,00w.,  he  should  propose  to  re- 
duce it  to  S,000/.  It  was  contrary,  to 
general  practice  to  support  such  a  table ; 
besides,  the  extravagance  with  which  the 
table  at  St.  James's  was  supported,  would 
injure  the  army,  and  lead  the  ofiicers  into 
profuse  habits.  The  next  charge  he 
would  reduce  was  the  riding-house  at 
Fimlico.  When  the  sum  of  ^  3,0p(W.  was 
already  paid  for  riding  masters,  the  riding- 
house  might  be  dispensed  with.  The  6& 
for  inspecting  the  regimental  colours 
might  lixewise  be  saved.  The  obieet  was 
to  see  the  inscriptions  put  on,  which,  to 
the  glory  of  the  ansy^  they  bote  upon 
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tlieir  ooltfwiy  iuoh  m  Vimierat  &o.,  aad 
fffopcrly  apelU  Sitrdy  Ihe  eonmiMidbr, 
tfaoufh  not  M  good  a  judge  of  henktry  as 
•ftr  6.  Najler,  might  be  trutted  with  the 
•ttperieiondeiioe  of  the  iaicriptioBs  oe  the 
coloiin  of  hit  rmimeot.  Toere  was  alto 
BOL  for  inipeeciog  great  coats :  this  was 
mmecssssnr*  A  large  redactioa  might 
also  be  made  In  the  barrack  expenditure. 
Why  pay  for  temporary  barracks  at  Maid* 
fttooe  atid  the  Isle  of  wight»  when  good 
sAslaiitialbrick  barracks  vere  unoccapied 
in  so  flsany  paru  of  the  coontrr  i  The 
Maidstooe  aitisioD  anight  be  weU  accooa* 
modated»  he  waa  informed,  at  Chatham 
and  the  vicinity.  He  could  not  see  why 
BO^OOQL  or  70,0001.  should  be  charged  for 
the  recruitiDg  senrtoe.  Why  were  pay* 
mtiUrs  and  smrgeoos  to  be  kept  op,  per* 
haps  for  10  or  15  men?  He  should  pro* 
peie  a  latitig  of  SfSpol.  out  of  that  head 
Of^xpetise.  On  Mm  gfaund  a  saving  of 
95,000^.  might  be  made.  He  would, 
therafiMre,  move  that  the  present  Tote 
should  be  reduced  to  2Il,Sd9/. 

Sir  C.  BurreU  said,  that  the  officeia  of 
the  guards  were  not  paid  so  well  as  any 
other  officers  in  the  British  army,  and  con- 
tended that  they  were  therefore  entitled 
to  the  small  consideration  of  the  table  at 
St.  James's.  If  an  ensign  in  the  guards 
Irere  to  sink  the  purdiaso.money  of  his 
eommission  in  an  annuity,  he  would  get  a 
much  higher  rate  of  pa^f  than  he  received 
in  virtue  of  his  commission*  With  regard 
to  the  table  whith  was  kept  for  the  officers 
of  the  guards,  when  the  hon.  member 
talked  of  the  luxuries  with  which  It  was 
supplied^  he  was  quite  in  error ;  for  he  be- 
lieved the  officers  were  rather  kept  on 
short  commons  than  otherwise.  There 
were  subalterns  b  the  guards  of  16  and 
17  years  standing,  whose  pay  would  do  no 
more  than  cover  the  expense  of  their  regi- 
mentalii. 

Sir  ff.  Hatrdinge  said,  that  the  table  at 
St.  James's  was  a  privilege  which  had  been 
attached  lo  the  guards  ever  since  their 
first  iormatioa.  Whenever  allowances 
llad  been  either  first  granted  or  increased 
lo  other  regiments,  it  had  always  been 
aaid  to  the  junior  officers  of  the  guards— 
**  You  must  be  satisfied,  you  have  the  St 
James's  table."  If  the  subalterns  in  the 
guards  were  to  be  paid  the  same  allow- 
ances aa  subalterns  m  the  line  receined, 
they  wmild  have  to  take  S0,O00L  instead 
of  18,0(102.  faemg  a  difierence  of  1%000^ : 
•ae  hallenlv  of  this  diftrencCi  or  6,000^ 
was  allo«f«d  for  their  table.    The  hon. 
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member  had  cdkd  tHk  partiajilar  allow- 
anoe  an  extravagant  provision;  but  he 
must  protest  agamst  this  system  of  asper- 
sion on  the  purity  and  fiiimaM  with  which 
the  addiinistratioQ  of  military  a£blrs  waa 
conducted.  They  were  ameraions  which 
were  not  borne  out  hv  niots.  Let  the 
House  look  back  to  the  last  session  of 
parliament. 

Mr.  Bemal  said,  the  galknt  officer 
ought  not  to  be  surprised,  if  among  the 
multiplicity  of  objects  which  his  boo. 
friend's  most  beneficial  system  of  re* 
trenchment  embraced,  there  should  be 
some  upon  which  his  infoimatioii  waa 
not  ^uite  correct.  The  seal  and  abifity 
of  hu  hon.  friend  were  proved  on  too 
man^  occasions  to  be  at  all  affi?cted  by 
passiuff  errors  of  this  kind.  For  his  own 
part,  ne  did  not  view  with  the  same 
obiection  as  his  hon.  friend,  the  estab- 
lisnments  of  the  table  in  question. 

Colonel  Davies  said,  he  should  feel  il 
necessary  to  move  an  amendment.  He 
should  propose  to  reduce  the  vote;  firsi 
of  all,  by  18,0001.,  because  that  was  the 
exooH  above  1819;  and  secondly,  by 
lyOOtf.,  the  cost  of  the  ridtng  establish* 
ment  at  Pimlico.  He  would  move,  by 
way  of  amendment,  that  the  vote  should 
be  »17,SS9f.  Or.  Id.  being  lees  bv  19,000/. 
than  the  ftum  originally  proposed. 

After  some  further  conversatioB,  the 
two  Amendments  were  severally  oegtt^ 
tived,  and  the  original  resolution  agreed 
to.  Ontheresolutum,««That96,84a/.2f.l4aC 
be  0'anted  for  the  Charge  of  General  and 
Staff  Officers,  and  Officers  of  the  Hospi* 
tals,** 

Lord  Pahnenton  observedp  that  one 
major*general  had  been  reduced  in 
Guernsey,  and  two  in  the  colonies;  con- 
siderable reductlona  had  also  been  made 
in  the  medical  department.  It  was  alao 
intended  to  make  some  further  redoctiona 
in  the  colonial  establishments. 

Colonel  Davies  objected  to  the  expense 
occasioned  by  employing  district  Quarter* 
masters-generali  They  werci  with  au 
active  army,  of  great  service,  but  their 
duties  in  England  were  perfectly  ipsigntfi- 
cant.  The  colonial  staff  in  the  Leeward 
and  Windward  Isltods  would  also  admit 
of  a  great  reduction. 

Mr.  Huthe  thought  the  country  had  a 
right  to  expect  a  much  laiger  reductioa* 
What  was  the  necessity  m  keeping  up 
four  district  assistants  to  the  quarter- 
master-general,  when  there  were  a  quarter* 
master-general  and   three   assistants  at 
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beai  qnarteii?  In  1792*  we  had  one 
dktrtct  aisiitaat,  and  at  head  quarlen 
only  the  qvaiter-master^eneral  and  his 
deputy,  why  were  there  two  inspecton 
of  dothiog  i  He  alio  oheerved  aix  aides- 
de-camp  te  the  king.  Were  they  on  the 
staff  or  OD  the  household?  In  179S,  he 
saw  no  such  thing,  so  that  if  they  were 
then  kept  up,  tb^  were  paid  from  the 
civil  list ;  and  he  should  propose  that  the 
0aae  thing  should  be  done  now.  He  abo 
wished  to  know  why  the  chaplain-general 
should  not  be  reduced?  In  17^,  this 
establishment  had  besun,  at  the  expense 
ofSSSAayear,  for  &e  ehaplain-geDerid. 
He  had  now  80(M.  .a  year,  an  assistant, 
and  three  chaplains  to  the  forces,  maldnff 
Ml  expense  or  1,7762.  a  year.  He  faaid 
never  been  able  to  find  what  thechaplun- 
general  did.  It  was  said  that  he  examined 
the  qualifications  of  the  chaplains ;  but, 
as  the  bishops  would  take  care  net  to 
ordain  improper  persons,  this  labour 
was  .thrown  away.  In  ifae  colonies,  he 
saw  a  great  field  for  reduction.  In  Canada 
there  were  four  quarter-masters-gencral, 
two  aidea-de-camp,  and  two  seeretarles. 
One-half  might  be  reduced.  In  Jamaica, 
Gibraltar,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
there  were  the  same  establishments  all  in 
duplicate,  which  mlmitted  of  the  same  re^ 
dueden.  By  reducing  the  items  to  which 
he  had  adverted,  the  county*  would  gain 
12,500/.  Hewould,  therefore,  move  that 
84,94^.  be  granted  instead  of  96,848^ 

Lord  Pwmergitm  said,  that  in  1792, 
there  were  srx  aides^e-carap  to  the  king 
on  the  staff,  who  were  paid  at  a  higher 
rate  than^t  present.  Hie  bon.  gen« 
tleman  had  greatlj  underrated  the  ex« 
t>ense  of  the  staff  in  1792.  He  had  to- 
tally omitted  sums  paid  for  extraordina- 
riesand  contingencies,  and  had  taken  the 
actual  estimated  expense.  Tlie  noble 
lord  defended  the  necessity  of  having 
proper  persons  to  inspect  the  clothing  of 
the  Bxmj,  As  to  the  chaplain*general,  a 
man  might  be  very  respectable;  but  if 
there  was  not  some  person  to  see  that  he 
performed  the  duty  for  the  army  in  the 
way  which  was  contemplated  by  the  le- 
^slature,  the  public  money  would  in  some 
instances,  be  uselessly  expended.  The 
chaplain-general  had  to  correspond  with 
all  the  stations  abroad,  and  the  garrisons 
at  home ;  and  he  had  no  person  but  his 
deputy  to  assist  in  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  in  making  op  his  Tarious  accounts. 
With  respect  to  the  district  quarter-«ias- 
ters*general,  they  were  not,  as  had  been 


asserted,  useless.  The  hon.  gentleman 
was  constantly  proposing  redactions,  hvi 
it  was  doiie  in  so  vague  a  manner,  that  i( 
was  imposfibte  to  understand  Ihe  grounds 
on  which  he  proceeded.  IF  an  item  of 
2,000^  was  called  for,  he  immediately 
proposed  one4ia)f  the  sum ;  if  there  weie 
two  officers  belonging  to  any  depmrtment, 
be  insisted,  witbcMit  hesitation,  that  one 
was  enough.  He  undoubtedly  had  a 
right  to  atate  bis  opinion  ;  bat  he  must 
not  feel  angry  if  the  House  did  not  think 
that  his  mere  Haum  was  sufficient  to  con« 
vince  them  of  the  usefulnesiB  or  wisdom  of 
his  propositions. 

w.  EUice  complained  of  the  manner  in 
winch  the  estimates  were  laid  before  the 
ilouse.  The  House  ought  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  vaneus  emoluments 
derived  from  the  publie,  in  any  other 
shape,  by  individuals  whose  names  were 
brought  forward  in  those  annual  grants; 
Genuemen  would  then  have  an  oppoitu^ 
nicy  of  judging  whether  indhridums  were 
too  highly  or  too  moderately  remunerated^ 
It  would,' in  that  case,  be  matter  for  con<* 
sideratibn,  whether  the  noble  lord,  who 
was  now  governor  of  Canada,  Who  re- 
ceived in  that  situation  4,50(V.  a  year, 
who  had,  besides,  the  proiSts  of  a  regi*- 
meat,  and  netted  altogether  about  9,00qL 
was  saffident^  or  extravagantly  piMr 
The  same  question  wouMf  arise  wrtn  res-^ 
pect  to  the'^overnor  of  Bai^does,  Much 
kad'  been  said  of  t^  expenses  of  the  co« 
lonies,  but  we  had  brought  Uiem  into  the 
situation  in  whidi  they  were,  add  could  not 
now  leave  them  without  protection.  But 
we  ought  to  know  what  they  exactly  cost.. 
They  were  taxed  and  sererely ;  and  it  was 
not  fair  to  say  that  they  did  not  contri- 
bute to  their  own  protection,  merely  be- 
cause their  contributions  were  applied  hy 
us  to  other  purposes.  The  old  4«|  per 
cent  duties  were  applied,  for  instance,  to 
the  pension  list -of  England.  Demerara 
paid  four  or  five  sinecures  pf  5,  6,  7f  ^ 
B,OOM.  a  year,  to  persons  who  bad  never 
seen  Demerara.  j%e  system  required  re- 
vision. St.  Lucie,  too,  contributed  3,0(XV. 
a  year  to  the  governor.  It  was  the  dutyr 
of  the  House,  with  unsparing  hand,  to  cot 
down  the  expenditure. 

After  some  fiifther*  conversation,  the 
committee  divided:  For  the  amendment 
89.  Against  it,  109.  The  origioid  resolu- 
tion was  then  agreM  to. 


Benyon,  B. 


LUt  of  the  Minaritg* 
Bernal,R. 
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Purratt,  S.  B.  M. 
Blake,  sir  F. 
Bury,  vise. 
ConiptOD,  S. 
CoRcannoD,  L. 
Creipigny,  sir  W.  De 
Danes,  col. 
EUice,  £. 
Fergusson,  sir  R. 
Griffith,  J.  W. 
Guise,  sir  W. 
Hutchinson,  hon.  C. 

H. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Hobhouse,  J.  C. 
Hume,  J. 
Johnson,  col. 


James,  Wm.' 
Lambton,  J.  G. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Moore,  P. 
Maberly,  J. 
Maberly,  J.  jun. 
Normanby,  lord 
O'Callagfaan,  col. 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
Robarts,  A.  W. 
Robarts,  coU 
Ricardo,  D. 
Smith,  R. 
Wilson,  sir  R. 
Wood,  aid. 

TELLE*. 

Bennet,  hon.  H.  G. 


Mr.  Maberly  recommended  his  hon. 
friend  (Mr*  Hume)  to  abandon  the  uae- 
lets  task  of  disputing  the  estimates,  item 
by  item,  since  all  his  exertions  were  ren- 
dered unavaiUng  by  the  overwhelming 
majorities  of  ministers.  He  entreated  his 
bon.  friend  not  to  exhaust  his  own 
atrength  and  that  of  his  friends,  night 
after  night,  but  to  propose  at  .once  a  re- 
duction of  taxation  to  the  amount  which 
ha  Judged  fair  and  reasonable,  and  tlien 
to  leave  the  country  to  decide  between 
bim  and  ministers.  His  hon.  friend  had 
undoubtedly  done  more  eood  for  the 
country  than  any  man  who  nad  sat  in  par- 
liament for  the  last  twenty  years ;  but  still 
be  could  not  help  dissuading  his  hon. 
Iriend  from  pursuing  a  system,  which  the 
determination  of  minUters  not  to  make 
any  efiectual  reduction  of  the  public 
expenditure,  rendered  wholly  unavail- 
ing. 

rar.  W,  Smith  trusted  the  hon.  member 
for  Aberdeen  would  persevere  in  a  course, 
in  which  he  had  already  succeeded  to  an 
extent  which  must  have  surpassed  every 
man's  expectations. 

Mr.  Hume  expressed  his  determination 
to  persevere,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
couraging opposition  he  had  to  en- 
counter. 

Mr.  R,  SmM  said,  he  understood  that 
prince  Leopold,  had,  with  a  proper  consi- 
deration for  the  distressed  state  of  the 
country,  expressed  a  desire  to  have  his 
income  reduced  to  the  same  scale  as  that 
of  the  royal  dukes.  He  was  sure  the 
country  would  feel  the  propriety  of  the 
step  which  had  been  taken  by  his  royal 
highness;  and  he  wished  to  ask  the 
noble  lord,  when  he  intended  to  make 
this  important  communication  to  the 
House  ? 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  he 
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had  received  no  such  communication  front 
his  royal  highness,  and  was  perfectly  at  a 
loss  to  know  from  what  aource  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  obtained  his  information. 

On  the  resolution,  '•  That  14^5121.  5«. 
5d*  be  granted  for  the  charge  of  the  office 
of  the  Commander-in-ehie^*' 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  thought  the  par  af 
the  commander*in«chief  too  great.  Since 
the  peace  it  had  been  rused  from  nine 
to  sixteen  guineas  a  day.  He  thought 
his  royal  highness  ought  at  least  to  come 
back  to  the  footing  of  the  war.  He  did 
not  undervalue  the  services  of  the  royal 
duke,  but  bis  object  was,  to  reduce  the 
pay  of  all  field  marshals.  There  were 
three  secretaries  receiving  salaries  of 
2,00(tf.  600^  and  S65l.;  upon  which  some 
reduction  ought  to  be  made.  Connected 
with  the  establishment  was  a  chaplain, 
which  wu  purely  a  nominal  office,  and 
the  clerayman  who  held  it  also  held  two 
other  offices.  Upon  the  whole  sum,  he 
should  propose  a  reduction  of  5,656/. 

Lord  Palmenton  said,  the  |iaj  of  the 
commander-in-chief  was  the  mUitary  pay 
attached  by  regulation  to  the  rankofneld 
marshal.  In  point  of  mental  exertion, 
and  strict  attention  to  the  duties  of  his 
office,  it  was  impossible  for  any  public 
servant  to  discharge  his  duty  more  faith- 
fully than  his  royu  highness,  and  he  was 
persuaded  the  House  would  not  think  bis 
services  overpaid.  With  regard  to  the 
official  establishment  of  the  commander* 
in-chief,  there  was  not  a  more  important 
branch  of  the  public  service  than  that 
which  was  discharged  by  his  secretariea, 
and  he  was  persuaded  that  this  depart- 
n:ent  would  be  crippled  and  rendered  in- 
efficient if  the  amendment  were  acceded 
to. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  sud,  be 
should  nut  have  troubled  tlie  llouse  upon 
the  question  if  he  had  not  seen  the  hon. 
member  for  Aberdeen  attempting  to  take 
an  odious  and  unfounded  view  of  it.  He 
really  thought  it  rather  too  much  to  coo- 
tend  that  the  commander-in-chief  was  so 
inefficient  a  field-marshal,  that  he  oggbt 
to  be  shorn  of  his  emoluments,  and,  in  a 
manner,  disgraced  in  the  service  by  being 
put  upon  half-psy.  Why  did  the  hoo. 
member  for  Abingdon  wish  the  boo.  mcan- 
ber  for  Aberdeen  to  come  down  with .  a 
lumping  vote  instead  of  going  into  detail  ? 
Did  he  do  it  because  the  hon.  roember'a 
details  would  not  bear  examination?  be- 
cause he  saw  him  goinj^  on  with  one 
blunder  after  another,  night  after  night  > 
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The  hoD.  member  for  Abingdon  wished 
to  see  the  boo.  member  for  Aberdeen  come 
down  with  the  same  kind  of  lumping  pro- 
position, which  he  himself  had  made  in  a 
former  session,  when  he  had  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  House  to  a  reduction  of 
S»(XX)»000/.  a  year.  However  convenient 
the  gentlemen  opposite  might  find  it  to 
go  into  detail  on  some  occasions,  the  hon. 
member  bad  not  proved  it  on  this  occa- 
sion! for  his  remarks  on  the  commander- 
io-chiers  office  were  such  as  a  child  might 
answer.  But  the  gentlemen  opposite  did 
not  seem  to  be  agreed  upon  their  mode  of 
proceeding.  He  trusted  that  in  future 
they  would  consult  about  their  tactics 
elsewhere,  for  the  time  of  the  House 
might  be  better  occupied  than  in  listening 
to  consultations .  whether  they  were  to 

Iiroceed  to  details  or  to  oppose  in  the 
ump.  Wliichever  way  they  opposed,  his 
majestv's  ministers  would  be  ready  to 
meet  them,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  in 
fair  argument.  With  respect  to  Uie  pay 
of  the  commander*in-chief,  he  considered 
that  there  was  no  officer  who  better  de- 
served the  remuneration  which  he  received 
from  the  public,  whether  with  regard  to  his 
general  services,  or  that  devoted  attention 
which  he  had  so  long  paid  to  our  late  vene- 
rable sovereign.  Would  itbe  fit,  after  wast« 
log  his  health  in  the  public  service,  that 
he  should,  at  this  period,  be  cut  off  from 
that  allowance  to  which  his  services  so 
well  entitled  him  ?  Taking  all  the  circum- 
stances, he  did  not  think  that  a  more  un- 
warranted attack  could  have  been  made 
tlian  on  the  moderate  remuneration  given 
for  the  valuable  services  of  the  comman- 
der-in-chief. 

Mr.  Maberly  could  assure  the  noble 
lord  he  had  no  intention  of  makii\g  an  at* 
lack  either  upon  the  commander-in-chief 
or  his  secretary.  All  that  he  wished  to 
do  was  merely  to.  keep  the  noble  lord  to 
the  recommendations  of  bis  own  com- 
mittee. This  the  noble  lord  had  not  done ; 
and  it  was  not  fair  to  avoid  the  merits  of 
the  question  by  throwing  out  insinuations 
about  lumping.  If  the  noble  lord  would 
go  into  a  committee,  he  would  challenge 
Him  upon  every  item.  He  had  not  found, 
fault  with  the  commander-in-chief.  No 
man  was  more  ready  than  he  to  wish, 
that  not  his  roval  highness  only,  but 
every  public  officer  who  did  his  duty, 
shoind  be  n^id,  both  in  money  an4  in  ho- 
nour. If  they  would  separate  the  allow- 
ancea  of  the  commander-in-chief,  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  vote  for  them. 
VOL.  Vt 
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Sir  «/.  Skdky  fully  concurred  in  every 
thing  which  had  been  said  of  the  meri- 
torious services  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
and  he  would  not  only  give  him  the  sum 
proposed,  but  would  go  farther,  and  sup» 
port  an  increase  of  that  sum,  if  such  were 
deemed  necessary ;  for  be  considered  the 
country  was  in  debt  to  his  royal  highness, 
and  that  it  had  not  sufficiently  remunerat- 
ed his  meritorious  services. 

Mr.  Bennet  maintained,  that  his  hon. 
friend  had  never  intended  to  throw  out 
any  insinuation  against  the  commander- 
in-chief,  or  his  secretary ;  but  he  had  ob- 
jected to  an  increase  oC  pay  from .  nine  to 
sixteen  guineas  per  day.  He  objected  to 
it  as  having  been  too  great  at  the  time  it 
was  made ;  and,  aforfiorif  he  must  object 
to  it  now.  Having  the  highest  respect 
for  the  commander-in-chief,  and  valuing 
his  great  services  much  as  he  did,  he  stili 
felt  bound  to  say,  that  the  proposed  re- 
duction ought  to  take  place.  He  would 
make  the  same  objection  if  he  were  his. 
brother.  For  the  secretary,  also,  he  had 
the  most  sincere  respect,  and  he  consider- 
ed him  a  most  worthy  and  efficient  officer  i 
but  when  he  recollected  that  air  W. 
Gordon  had  filled  that  situation  for  1,000/. 
a  year,  he  did  not  think  that  the  pre- 
sent secretary  in  the  present  distressed 
state  of  the  country,  ought  to  get  more. 

General  Gascoyne  said,  that  disguise 
the  motion  as  members  might  please^  it 
went  in  effect  to  stigmatize  his  royal  high* 
ness,  for  it  stated  substantially  that  he 
had  ahready  received  more  than  he  de-' 
served  from  the  country.  Now,  so  far 
from  thinking  that  his  services  had  been 
overpaid,  he  would  rather  see  an  increase' 
of  his  allowance.  As  to  the  secretary 
there  was  no  man  whose  long  and  ineri- 
torious  services  better  entitled  him  to  a 
liberal  remuneration  from  the  country. 
.  Lord  Palmerston  said,  it  was  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  duties  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief were  decreased  by  the 
peace.  The  contrary  was  the  fact;  for 
those  duties  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  the  half-pfiy-list. 

Mr.  Cakrqft  said,  he  had  supported  the 
vote  fur  the  office  of  commaoder-in-cliief 
last  year,  and  he  saw  no  reason  to  alter  that 
opinion.  As  it  was  admitted,  that  we  should 
have  a  commander-in-chief,  he  did  not  think 
we  could  have  a  more  able,  efficient,  and 
impartial  one  than  the  duke  of  York  had 
been.  As  to  the  pay  of  the  secretary,  he 
did  not  see  why  it  should  be  below  hia. 
rank.    He  hoped  his  hon.  friend  would 
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not  preit  thh  ftintiMliiient ;  for  though  hit 
lystem  of  reviewing  the  itemi  of  the  {Pub- 
lic expenditure  had  been  productive  of 
great  good,  such  motions  as  the  present 
would  only  weakeo  the  eibct  of  that  sys- 
tem* 

Mr.  HMmiy  m  reply,  denied  aay  ioten* 
t1on  of  throwing  a  stigma  on  the  com- 
mande^Mn-cKief,  or  his  secretary,  by  the 
proposed  reduction.  On  the  eoatrary t  be 
thought  his  vo^al  highness  and  his  secre- 
tary were  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the 
efficient  discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  amendment  was  negativedi  and  the 
original  resolution  agreed  to. 


MaH  Duttf  Reptal  BUL 
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Mondojff  Marek  18. 

MALt  Duty  Rxpbal  Bill.]  On  the 
bringing  up  of  the  report  of  this  mil, 

Air.  Huskuson  begged  to  express  his 
regret  at  having  been  absent  on  a  former 
ctening,  when  some  eouTersatlon  bad 
arisen  upon  the  subiect  of  this  bill.  On  that 
•ccasion  it  was  said,  that  the  repeal  of  so 
considerable  a  part  of  the  malt  duty  would 
not  lead  to  any  diminution  in  the  price 
charged  by  the  brewers  for  their  beer; 
and  tnat  wnen  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
ehe^uer  thought  it  right  to  remit  a  great 
portion  of  a  public  tax,  the  brewers  had 
onljr  to  put  the  ionus  thua  renaitted  into 
their  own  pockets.  The  whole  amount  of 
the  malt  duty  was  about  1,500,0001.;  and 
the  proportion  of  that  tax  upon  malt  con- 
sumed by  the  brewers-  amounted  to  more 
than  one  half,  or  nearly  5^h8  of  the 
whole  consumption.  Upon  this  estimate, 
then,  the  bonus  which  the  brewers  thought 
to  put  into  their  own  pockets  was  about 
800,000/.  He  could  not  bellere  that, 
when  his  right  hon.  fKend  bad  proposed 
thQ  repeal  of  what  was  considered  so 
heayy  a  burthen,  he  intmded  that  the  re- 
lief should  be  intercepted  by  the  brewers. 
Nor  would  the  people,  he  was  convinced, 
submit  to  have  such  a  bonus  arrested,  and 
diTcrted  from  the  channels  into  which  it 
was  intended  to  flow.  When  such  an  in- 
terposition was  avowed,  he  thought  the 
Ilouse  ought  to  interfere  and  prevent  the 
intentions  of  the  legislature  from  being 
frustrated  by  the  brewers  ?  What  Was  the 
state  of  the  case  ?  The  price  of  barley  had 
becpme  depressed  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  find  no  parallel  for  the  last  SO  or  SO 
years.  It  was,  under  such  circufnstances, 
considered,  that  a  repeal  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  malt  duty  would,  by  moccas- 


ing  the  consumption,   alRwd   indireetly 
soose  relief  to  the  barley  grower,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  went  directly  to  nsmii 
a  tax  which  must  aAct  the  price  of  beer* 
That  being  their  intention  it  was  their 
boundeo  duly  not  to  sufer  it  to  be  de- 
feated in  any  quarter.    It  was  said,  thai 
all  who  coura  provide  a  barrel,  or  boy  s^ 
single  busliel  or  malt,  might  brew  at  h«Ma^ 
with  more  advantage  than  resort  to  tk^ 
brewer.    This  was  very  well,  whene  th* 
parties  were  in  a  coaditioo  to  aval)  them* 
selves  of  it ;  but  the  great  ba)k   of  the 
people  could  not  brew  for  thettise)tea» 
and   therefore  ought    to  be  iiroteeiedw 
He  believed  that  the  repeal,  under  nmr 
circunastances,  would  be  attended  with 
this  good  effect ;  that  through  its  opeie- 
tion,  (toners  wcHild  be  induced  to  breiF 
at  home,  and  gite  a  proportion  of  theif 
beer,  instead  of  an  equivalent  amount  ie 
money,  to  their  labourers.    It  would  alie 
well  become  the  licensing  magislrales  le 
iaquire  into  the  prevailing  system  of  him^ 
ing    public    houses:    it  had  been  car- 
ried to  such  an  extent,  that  there  waa 
scarcely  a  free  public  house  to  be  found. 
When  such  combinations  estisted,  and  by 
their  arrangements  had  the  power -of  de-^ 
termihine  when  the  ^Ice  of  beer  shoidd 
be  raised  and  when  it  should  be  lowered, 
it  would  well  become  the  magistrates  te 
consider  the  propriety    of  withdrawing 
some  of  the  licenses  from  houses  at  pre* 
sent  possessing  them,  and  handiog^  tneos 
over  to  free  houses.    But,  as  arrange- 
ments of  this  nature,  however  esseDlial 
must  be  tardy  in   their  operation,  Ibe 
House  would  perhaps  see  the  necessity  of 
carrving  into  full  effect  the  intenlioB  oi' 
the  legiskture;  #hicb  was^  diat  the-  con- 
sumer should  directly  have  the  benefit  of 
the  repeal  of  the  tax  in  the  rsdoced  piice 
of  the  article,  and  that  the  grower  shouhl 
have  the  advantage  of  the  probable  in* 
crease  of  consumption  which  was  Hkdy  to 
follow  under  such  ctrcumstances*    It  the 
brewers  avowed  that,  notwithstanding  the 
repeal,  the  price  of  beer  was  net  to  be 
lowered,  it  was  fortunate  that  the  iofbi^ 
reation  reached  the  House  in  time  lo  pre- 
vent the  public  from  being  afibded  bj^ 
that   determinatiott;   for    &€y  bad  the 

Cower  of  defeating  the  iatentiont  of  the 
rowers,  and  compelldn^  tfaem  to  abide 
by  the  principle  on  which  the  MI  we^ 
founded.  If,  thee,  the  price  of  beer 
was  not  to  be  lowered,  upon  every  princi« 
pie  of  fairness,  the  legmture  ouffht  to 
impose  a  duty  on  every  ban^  oc  hf^er 
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nttdft  by  the  brewtr^  eqfaai  to  tbe  present 
ridkwCioQ  of  the  melt  duty  upon  that 
•flMiint,  and  to  bo  made  contingent  upon 
tiie  preteot  price  by  tbe  breirer^*for  in* 
eluice»  if  tbe  duty  now  remitted  wm  8«.  a 
quartbr  up*a  mah^  and  if  that  quarter 
Blade  S^  berrele  of  beef,  he  jhould  re* 
cenmend  tbe  ebance]h)r  of  the  excbequet 
to  impose  on  tbe  public  brewer  an  ad* 
diUonal  dnty,  equal  to  bis  amount  of  in* 
creased  profit  on  the  barrel  of  beer  by  the 
present  reduction  of  the  malt  duty.  If 
tbtre  mrer  occmTed  a  period  when^  quite 
independent  of  the  present  reduction  in 
tbe  duty»  the  public  had  a  right  to  look 
fisr  cheaper  beer^  this  was  that  time. 
Either  the  brewers  must  have  been  at  one 
tiMM  great  losersi  or  they  were  now  re- 
oehriag  a  disproportionate  and  roost  inor* 
dKtete  profit.  Jt  was  not  enough  for  the 
brewe#8  to  aajr,  that  the  price  could  not  be 
lowered  becaaae  the  duty  was  net  sniB- 
cicwily  reduced;  they  must  know  that  the 
eeduaed  expense  of  oMuiaging  their  busi» 
smsa»  in  keeping  tbetr  horses*  and  indeed 
ia  every  other  bnslch  of  their  business^ 

rl  indepeadeat  of  the  diminution  of 
taxy  ftuly  enabled  them  to  brew  at  a 
eieaper  rale  tbaor  formeTty*  Put  when^ 
to  m  these  advtmtages  was  superadded  a 
DedodioQ  of  the  duty,  amounting  to 
■early  a  fiiething  ia  the  pot  of  beer,  it  was 
high  iiaie  fisr  the  public  to  derive  the  ad* 
Vantage  iaaended  for  them  by  tbe  Tegisla* 
Sere*  lie  threw  out  these  suggestioas  to 
Ibe  booses  in  the  event  of  the  breWevS 
MTsevering  io  charging  the  present  price, 
Le  ahoiild  recommend  the  House  to  adopt 
A  reaolaiiott  for  tbe  purpose  of  taxing  the 
atoch  of  the  brewer,  in  the  proportion  of 
the  amount  of  the  repealed  molt  tax*  He 
by  DO  means  intended  to  renew  the  malt* 
tax  as.a  sousce  ef  i^veniie,  but  to  make  the 
partial  renewal  for  the  brewers  contingent 
mpmm  their  altesspt  to  maintafa»  the  present 
ftfice  Of  Che  arlide. 

Mr«  CmIctoA  entirely  coaeunred  in  the 
suggestion*  Nothtag  eoMk  be  more  mon* 
at»oaa«  when  the  legislature  ibought  it  to 
eaae  dm  comitry  of  a  bartben,  than  that 
tho  brewera,  or  any  other  great  dass  of 
capitalists,  shaaldinterpese  and  divert  into 
pnirate  aomroes  thai  profit  which  belonged 
i»ifaepabliasa  large. 

Mr.  F*  BtuHon  thou^t,  that  nothiog 
aasdd  he  iMre  nsonstroas,  than  that  the 
awm  about  Io  be  reduced  should  be  allow- 
ed 10  goiato^the  pockets  of  the  brewers. 
Bat  ii  ahorid  be  ctsnaidferad,  that  the 
had  on  hand  a  bttgo  sitfth  of  beer 


made  IVom  malt  which  had  paid  the  fuH 
duty;  and  therefore  a  reasonable  ti$ae 
ought  to  be  given  them  to  dispose  of  lU 
If  after  that  the  brewers  did  not  loiter 
their  prioes,  he,  connected  as  hepereonally 
was  with  the  subject*  would  freeljr  stand 
forward  to  second  tbe  proposition  of  the 
right  h^n.  gentleman* 

Navt  EsTiMATESk]  On  the  order 
of  the  dsy  for  going  into  a  coOMaittee  at 
supply. 

Sir  Joseph  Yorke  begged  to  call  their 
attention  to  a  subject  which  could  not  be 
deekned  irrelevant*  In  a  case  where  so 
great  a  service  as  that  of  the  navy  was 
concerned,  he  did  think  it  right  to  notice 
to  the  House  the  late  appointment  of 
John  Clarke  Searle,  esq.,  to  be  a  Rear- 
Admiral  of  the  While.  It  would  appear 
to  have  been  formerly  the  custom  that 
when  a  gentleman,  having  risen  in  the 
naval  service  of  his  country  to  the  rank  of 
a  flag-officer,  chose  to  fill  an  office  i»  the 
civil  department  of  the  stale,  he  thereby 
abandoned  thi^  next  step  in  his  ^romotioik 
Now,  there  was  something  curious  in  the 
Way  in  which  this  gentleman  had  passed 
his  flag.  Nothwithstanding  ibat  he! bad 
for  soaae  time  filled  a  civil  situation,  be 
had  been  considered  entitled  to  the  reward 
which  was  extended  to  gallant  officers  by 
promotion;  aM  not  only  so,  but  to  re* 
ceive  it  accompanied  with  one  of  the  high- 
est marks  of  favour  which  the  service 
could  bestow.  But  the  most  painful  part 
of  tbe  Story  was,  that  just  prior  to  this 
appointment.  J.  C.  Searle,  esq.,  had  ex- 
perienced a  certain  share  of  displeasure , 
from  the  board  of  Admiralty*  In  iact,  is 
had  been  made  known  to  them,  that  a  car* 
tain  share  of  delinquency  existed  w  thd 
subordinate  departosents  of  tbe  Victual- 
ling-office,  and  shortlv  afterwards  an  iati* 
nsatioti  was  received  by  capt.  6earle»  thai 
be  should  quit  the  chair  which  he  then  fil« 
led*  To  any  honourable  aoind,  conscious 
of  its  own*  integrity,  and  still  tnore  to  an 
individual  who  bad  filled  this  chair  fisr  the 
space  of  14f  year8*-*-who  had  received,  as 
a  reward  for  past  servioss»  not  only  his 
own  salary  attached  to  thai  situation,  but 
a  pension  besides,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  aod  whose  aihiaUe  lady,,  for 
aaliable  he  had  no  doubt  she  was,  had 
also  had  settled,  upojs  her  a  pension 
of  SOCtf*  a  year,  sacb  an  intimatioo  must 
hiMrebeen,  beyond  measure,  painful*  How 
sorprised  must  such  a  man  have  been,  at 
finding  himself  auddenly  barled  froaa  his 
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situation,  by  a  bolt  of  imperial  displeasure. 
He  did  not  question  the  competencj  of 
the  royal  prerogative  to  direct  this  or  any 
other  dismission ;  but  he  was  very  sure  of 
this,  that  whatever  might  have  been  the 
misconduct  of  the  subordinate  officers  in 
the  Victualling-department,  Mr.  Searle 
was  a  man  of  that  character  and  honour, 
that  he  could  not  have  been  guilty  of  anv 
part  of  it.  But  why  was  it,  that  a  board, 
over  which  it  was  so  proper  that  a  naval 
person  should  preside,  must  have  a  civil 
officer  in  a  brown  coat  and  steel  buttons? 
Why  did  they  not  take  some  naval  officer 
with  a  naval  uniform  on  his  back?  The 
appointment  of  the  present  chairman  of 
the  Victualling-board  did  seem  to  him  to 
be  the  grossest  job  he  had  ever  hesrd  of. 
The  present  chairman  (Mr.  Stapylton) 
was  first  of  all  paymaster  of  the  marines, 
then  he  was  made  a  commissioner  of  the 
navy,  and  now  be  was  chairman  of  the 
Victualling-board ;  and,  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, at  that  board,  he  had  under  him  a 
competent  naval  officer,  with  a  salary  of 
flOO£  only  per  annum.  He  trustea  he 
had  now  said  enough  to  interest  the 
House  in  this  case.  Either  the  dismissal 
of  J.  C.  Searle,  esq^  as  chairman,  and  his 
subsequent  naval  appointment  were  two 
of  the  most  extraorainary  things  in  the 
world,  or  the  Admiralty  thought  the  Vic- 
toaUing-board  no  better  than  a  set  of  dolts 
and  nincompoops ;  and  in  that  view,  wish- 
ing to  provide  for  some  one  else,  had 
removed  the  Iste  chairman,  and  been 
afterwards  obliged  Co  provide  for  him. 

Sir  G.  Cockmim  rose  to  do  justice  to 
the  gallant  admiral  who  had  been  named, 
and  to  prove  that  his  hon.  friend  was  mis- 
leading the  House  on  subjects  with  which 
he  ought  to  have  been  better  acquainted. 
Afler  a  minute  enquiry  into  the  state  of 
the  Victualling  department,  he  (Sir  G.  C) 
and  those  associated  with  him  in  the  in- 
quiry, had  found  that  there  was  not  that 
arrangement  and  supervision,  nor  that 
check  on  the  clerks,  which  they  consider- 
ed to  be  necessary,  and  thence  they 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  not 
desirable  that  the  late  chairman  should 
remain  at  the  head  of  the  Victualling^board. 
But  it  was  proper  at  the  same  time  to 
state,  that  nothing  had  transpired  that  at 
all  detracted  from  the  honour  and  probity 
of  captain  Searle.  When,  therefore,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  remove  him 
from  the  Victualling-board,  it  was  thought 
right  to  do  it  in  soch  a  way  as  should 
neither  be  injuriQus  to  h\i  feelings  or  to 
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his  reputation.  It  was  usual,  when  a  flagp 
ship  was  to  be  given,  to  allow  an  officer 
of  a  certain  rank  his  choice,  to  receive 
that,  or  to  retain  any  civil  situation  whidi 
he  might  hold.  This  choice  had  been 
given  to  captain  Searle,  and  he  ha4  pre- 
ferred retaining  his  civil  situation.  When 
it  became  necessary,  for  the  convenieooe 
of  the  public,  to  remove  him  from  that 
situation,  it  was  thought  right  to  put  him 
where  he  would  have  been  had  his  choice 
been  different.  This  was  determined  oii» 
from  an  anxiety  to  prove  to  the  world  that 
the  late  enquiry,  if  it  had  demonstrated 
captain  Searle's  unfitness  to  preside  over 
the  Victualling-board,  had  proved  nothing 
against  his  general  character. 

Mr.  EUice  said,  he  bad  had  the  honour 
to  know  captain  Searle  for  many  years, 
and  knew  that  nothing  dishonourable 
could  be  imputed  to  him.  He  bad  presi- 
ded during  the  greater  part  of  the  late 
war  at  the  Victualling-board,  when  BeeU 
were  to  be  provisioned  to  all  vBrti  of  the 
world,  and  no  complaint  had  been  made 
against  him.  But  the  active  duties  of 
war  were  very  di&rent  from  the  duUes  of 
peace,  and  he  who  might  well  perform 
the  former  might  be  incompetent  to  the 
minute  arrangements  of  the  latter.  Such 
was  the  case  of  the  gallant  admiral,  and 
for  this  reason  only  had  the  late  change 
taken  place.  He  had  called  on  him  whkk 
he  heard  of  the  circumstance,  and  instead 
of  the  thunderbolt  which  the  hon.  officer 
had  talked  about,  the  note  which  removed 
him  was  couched  in  the  kindest  terms, 
and  while  it  intimated  that  it  was  expe- 
dient that  he  should  retire,  thanked  him 
for  his  meritorious  services.  He  was  glad 
that  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  the  character  of  admiral  Searle  and 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
removed. 

Sir  /.  C^n  thought  there  was  not  a 
better  man  than  captain  Searle  in  the 
service,  or  one  who  liad  more  ably  per- 
formed the  duties  of  his  station. 

Mr.  Croker  begged  to  state,  that  the 
first  inducement  to  put  the  geetleman 
now  at  the  head  of  the  Victualling-board 
in  the  situation  which  he  filled,  grew  oat 
of  the  great  ability  with  which  he  had 
^lled  inferior  offices.  He  had  been  cho- 
sen because  no  other  man  of  his  rank  stood 
so  high  in  the  estimation  of  6is  soperiora* 
He  bad  also  been  preferred  in  an  economi- 
cal point  of.  view.  Two  commissioners 
from  the  navy  board,  of  which  be  was  one 
were  to  be  provided  for.    By  the  ooorae 
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which  bad  been  taken,  their  Bervices  had 
been  tran«fcrred  to  the  Victpalling-boardy 
and  thos  a  savios  of  1,400/.  per  annum 
was  effected,  while  the  busioesib  of  that 
board  was  performed  in  a  better  manner. 

Sir  «/.  l^rke  had  never  meant  to  impute 
any  delinquency  to  captain  Searle.  He 
only  thought  the  board  had  been  too 
hasty  in  removing  him,  and  that  having 
broken  his  head  in  the  first  instance,  the 
new  appointment  was  given  him  by  way 
of  a  plaister. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into 
a  committee,  sir  John  Osborne  moved, 
«<  That  64,899/.  ISs.  6d.  be  granted  for 
defraying  the  salaries  and  contingent  ex- 
pencea  of  the  Navy  office,  for  the  year 
1822.'» 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  in  1792  the  ex- 
pense of  this  department  was  only  1 1,788/. 
There  were  then  seven  commissioneirs  of 
the  navy ;  now  there  were  eight.  The  re- 
duction in  this  vote,  as  compared  with  what 
it  was  in  the  last  war,  was  only  10,000/. 
He  thought  it  might  be  much  reduced. 
Surely  it  was  too  much  that,  in  1822,  this 
department  should  cost  64,000/.,  when  in 
1792  it  was  not  12,000/.  Even  in  1796 
the  estimate  for  the  Navy-office  was  only 
45,000/.  In  this  department  a  reduction 
night  fairly  be  made  to  the  extent  of 
20,000/.  He  hoped  ministers  were  not 
prepared  to  say  thst  this  was  the  final 
peace  establishment  of  the  navy. 

Mr.  Croker  said,  that  the  hop.  member 
would  find,  on  inspection,  that  no  less 
than  three  commissioners  of  the  Navy 
at  the  hoard,  and  two  at  the  ports,  had 
been  reduced  since  last  year.  The  re- 
ports on  naval  revision  had  recommended 
that  the  business  of  the  various  depart- 
ments should  be  divided  between  three 
separate  committees,  and  those  three 
committees  now  consistjed  of  only  two 
members  each.  If  any  one  of  them  could 
at  a  future  time,  be  properly  merged  in 
either  of  the  others,  he  pledged  himself 
that  it  should  be  done.  It  was  true,  that 
the  saving  by  the  reduction  of  clerks  was 
in  a  degree  counterbalanced  by  the  super- 
annuation allowances ;  but  it  was  not  de- 
nied that  those  allowances  oueht  to  be 
given,  and  they  bad  been  calcinated,  not 
according  to  the  provisions'  of  an  existing 
act,  but  of  a  prospective  bill  that  was 
about  to  be  introduced  into  parliament. 
This  was  a  proof  of  the  economical  spirit 
witli  which  the  arrangement  had  been 
concluded.  Last  year  there  were  inthe  Ad- 
»ii«lty*officei  Pay-office»  Navy-offi.ce  and 
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Victualling-office,  317  clerks  ;  at  present 
there  were  only  26S  clerks.  It  was  not 
easy  to  calculate  the  expences  of  them, 
as  their  salaries  depended  mach  on  length 
of  service;  but,  supposing  that  the  ave- 
rage was  ten  years,  the  charge  last  year 
was  108,000/.,  and  this  year  only  74,000/. 
The  whole  saving  did  not  come  home  to 
the  public,  because  a  modicum  was  given 
to  those  dismissed  as  superannuation  al- 
lowances ;  but  if  by  accident  vacancies 
occurred,  those  vacancies  would  be  sup- 
plied from  the  individuals  to  whomjhose 
allowances  were  given.  The  elevation  of 
persons  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
offices  by  routine  had  formerly  created 
some  difficulty  and  much  expense ;  in  this 
respect  a  beneficial  change  had  been  ef- 
fected. In  the  article  of  clerks  he  was 
persuaded  that  there  was  little  hope  for 
further  reduction. 

Sir  B.  Martin  was  persuaded,  that  less 
than  two  members  could  not  get  through 
the  business  before  each  committee,  and 
contended  that  the  whole  reduction  in  the 
navy  estimates  was  989,000/.  as  compared 
with  last  year.  He  hoped  that  this  would 
be  home  in  mind  while  the  other  side  was 
quibbling  about  trifles.  . 

Mr.  Bemal  denied  that  any  of  his  hon. 
friends  had  been  guilty  of  quibbling.  But 
for  the  exertions  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeen,  and  a  few  others,  one  tenth  of 
the  savings  now  proposed  would  not  have 
been  made. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  in  1792  the  offices 
connected  with  the  navy  cost  only  58,000/. 
and  last  year  exceeded  185,000/.  The 
reduction  this  year  was  85,000/.,  so  that 
the  charge  upon  the  public  was  still 
152,000/.  The  Victualling-office,  in  1792» 
cost  86,000/.,  and  the  present  estimate 
was  no  less  than  96,000/.  Comparing  the 
whole  chargie  for  the  navy,  h  was  last 
year  2,484,000/.,  and  thisjrear  2,458,000/. 
so  that  the  actual  reduction  in  what  he 
might  cdl  the  live  establishment  was  only 
31,000/.,  under  the  head  of  *<  ship  build- 
ing," 400,000/.  had  been  saved  in  one 
item :  under  the  head  of  <<  improvements 
in  the  dock  yards,''  the  reduction  was 
from  424,000/.  to  154,000/.,  but  for  neither 
of  these  diminutions  was  any  credit  due 
to  government.  He  highly  approved  of 
the  mode  of  i^Uing  up  vacancies  from 
superannuated  officers,  and  he  hoped 
ministers  would  be  as  good  as  their  word. 
If  they  were,  he  womd  give  them  full 
credit  for  the.  whole  practical  result- 
more  credit  than  for  any  thing  else  they 
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htd  done  wtlh  r^gMd  lo  the  MVjr  6l« 
tiaMttt.  He  did  Mt  eoDotr  in  the  exeel* 
lenoe  of  tke  new  scheme  of  promotion. 
It  weald  net  be  goToraed  bj  merit  in  the 
iadivideel,  but  bj  oariiementtry  end  pri- 
iFSle  inflttencei  He  thought  promotion 
by  ienioritj  prefereble>  end  referred  te 
the  ertiilerytengioeerty  and  merteet,  whero 
theedvaneeof  eiioeie  wetio  regulated,  and 
where  the  heat  officers  were  lo  be  found. 

Mr.  Croker  said,  the  salary  of  the  offioe 
which  he  now  held,  had  bwen  800^.,  and 
the  fees  SfiOOl*  It  had  been  supposed 
wertb  l^OOOL  m  1799.  The  salary  had 
been  definite,  but  the  fees  eooroMus. 
Now»  the  lees  were  mere  eqettably  dis* 
tributed  among  all  the  classes  in  the 
oBce.  The  boo.  member  for  Aberdeen 
had  stated,  that  there  had  been  no  ade- 
quate reduction  in  the  clerks  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, since  1793.  But  what  was  the  fact  i 
In  I81S,  the  number  of  clerks  was  65;  in 
]8U,59;in  1815,43  ;inl816, 89;  inl817, 
99;  in  1819,98;  in  1890, 97;  in  1891, 
96 ;  in  1899, 941.  The  fkct  was,  that  the 
derks  had  been,  smce  1813,  reduced  from 
550  te  969.  The  resolution  was  agreed 
to.  On  tbe  reselutioo,  ««  That  "34s817l 
IQf.  be  granted  for  the  ezpence  of  the 
Yictualiiog  Offioey'* 

Mr.  Hume  asked,  what  occasion  there 
was  for  seven  commisskmers  in  this  office? 
At  least  two  of  them  could  be  reduced. 
He^  therefore,  moved  an  aaseadment  to 
substitute  88,917/.,  being  a  reduction  of 
l,600t 

Sir  G.  Cockkim  said,  that  the  aceooois 
had  never  been  minmely  inspected,  while 
one  clerk  checked  the  aocomu  of  ano- 
ther. The  arrangement  was  now  new* 
modelled,  and  it  had  been  found  neccssaiy 
to  charge  the  commisBioners  with  a  more 
minute  inspection  of  the  accomits ;  and 
therefoirs,  tbe  leduotbn  which  had  been 
ooateroplated,  had  not  taken  pfaice.  After 
a  short  oonversatien,  the  committee 
divided ;  for  the  amendment  30.  Agamit 
it^6.^  The  origiMd  rsaolatbn  was  then 
*  to. 


Minority* 

Hams,  J. 

Hutchinson,  lion.C.U« 
Isgh-Keck,  G,  A. 
Leyoester,  It. 
Monckf  J.  B. 
Mo<>re,  P. 
Martin,  J. 
race,  XI. 
Pams,  T, 
sea* 


Nui^  BiiitmOu, 
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IMofiht 

Blake^sirF. 
BnghtpU. 
Benaet,  hon.  G. 
Crespigny^  sir  W.  De 
Crompton,  S. 
I>»^^  cd. 

Plamini^  J. 

GriftftTJ.W. 
Cemei^^ii. 


Rios,  T.  S. 
Rickford,  W. 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
Smith,  W. 
Smith,  R. 
Sykes,  D. 


Woodi  aldsnnia 
Wilkuis,W. 

Williams,  sen. 
Whitmore,  W. 

TELLEa. 

Bemal,  R^ 


On  the  resolution,  <<  That  25,269/.  6s-s 
3dL  be  granted  for  the  sahinee  of  the 
officers  and  contingent  eipeoces  of  I>ept« 
ford  yard,  for  the  year  1882," 
^  Mr.    BtmoL   called  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  difference   which   appeared 
between  the  sems  voted  for  the  navy  ia 
the  years  1817, 1818, 1819,  and  the  sums 
actually  expended.    In  those  years,  the 
sum  actually  expended,  had,  taking  all 
the  items,  exceeded  the  sum  voted,  by 
more  than  a  million  sterlings    He  did  net 
mean  finom  that  te  infer,  that  there  had 
been  any  thing  improper  in  tlie  manage* 
asent,  but  it  was  a  proof  of  the  oonfosed 
state  in  which  the  accounts  were  kept« 
Another  thing  was,  tbe  expence  of  super* 
intending  the  naval  dock-yard andarseasis. 
If  the  number  of  clerks  was  reduced,  he 
could  not  see  why  the  number  of  those 
overseers  might  not  be  reduced  also.    Of 
these  overseers  there  was  a  numerous  dass, 
called  sub«measurers,  who  received  18(A 
a  year,  for  taking  charge  of  companies  of 
about  25  artificers  each ;  and,  as  if  this 
superintendance   was   not   enough,    tbe 
work  done  by  tbe  artificers  had  again  to 
be  measured   by  measurers.     Now,    he 
could  see  no  use  for  these  two  classee  of 
persons^  who  were  just,  ia  foot,  one  set  of 
derfca  paid  for  being  a  check  upon  ano* 
ther.    While  this  establishment  of  over- 
aeers  had  been  kept  up,  both  in  numbers 
and  in  salaries^  the  numbqr  of  artificers 
had  not  oalv  been  diminished,  but  their 
wages  had  been  reduced  from  2(.  5f.  to 
\k  2Si  6dL    The  men  complaiaad  not  only 
of  this^  but  that  they  were  not  paid  ac? 
cording  to  «iy  fixed  rate,  seme  of  them 
being  occupied  in  pulling  to  pieces  oU 
wseless  tmers,  by  which  they  earned 
enhr  about  15#.  a  week.    Another  division, 
with  which  there  was  room  for  finding 
fault,  was,  the  scale  of  superannnaliena* 
Was  it  just,  that  a  civil  officer  who  bad  a 
aslary  of  2002.  a  year,  should  retire  with 
6dl  tBree*fourths  of  that  salary,  while  tbe 
artificers,  who  were  at  least  as  useful, 
worked  ftr  harder,  and  earned  only  about 
GOL  a  Tear,  should  have  no  more  allow- 
aace  than  2Q2.?  Was  it  fair  that  they  who 
bad  sdaries  out  of  which  they  might  be 
expected  to  save  somethings shpularetin^ 
ipea  thvee4borths  of  their  lalarieip  vhtt^ 
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they  wko  could  barely  live  upon  their 
incomes  were  allowed  oolj  one-third? 
There  wae  one  other  matter  to  which  he 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  that  was,  the  putting  of  circu- 
lar stems  to  the  ships— an  operation 
which  occasioned  considerable  ezpence, 
while  it  diminished  the  capacity  of  the 
ship  for  carrying'  guns.  The'  circular 
•tern,  he  understoei,  cost  four  times  as 
much  as  the  square  stem,  while  there 
were  diferences  of  c^inion  as  to  which 
was  the  best*  'Hiere  was  one  other  case 
which  required  explanation :  a  clerk,  who 
bad  a  satary  of  ^80L  at  Chatham  dock- 
yard, bad  been  brought  un  to  the  Navy* 
office,  and  emplored  on  tne  accounts  at 
lOf.  per  day.  He  had  been  so  three 
years  ago,  and  he  had  not  yet  returned  to 
Chatham,  although  he  had  been  in  the 
receipt  of  hie  salary  there  all  tile  while. 
Tliere  eonld  not  lie  a  more  striking  in- 
stance of  inconsiderate  expenditure. 

Sir  G.  Cockbum  would  assure  the 
hon.  nmrnber,  that  the  points  to  which 
he  had  called  the  attention  of  the 
committee,  had*  already  come  under  the 
notice  ci  the  commissiooers ;  SAd  one  of 
the  chief  objects  of  their  last  surrey  had 
been,  how  they  were  to  reduce  the  over- 
seers. That  principle  had  been  recogni- 
zed, and  would  be  acted  on  without  delay. 
With  regard  to  the  circular  stems,  they 
had  been  decided  on,  in  consequence  oif 
tlieir  superior  strength.  The  first  vessel 
that  had  been  so  fitted,  had  been  sent 
round  Cape  Hom,  where  she  had  been 
found  to  resist  the  sea  much  better  than 
the  square  stemed  vessels. 

Sir  B.  MorUn  said,  that  with  respect 
tn  the  clerk  who  had  been  taken  lirom  the 
dock-yard  tn  assist  in  the  Navy  ¥vf» 
office,  there  was  not  a  more  active  or 
meritorious  officer  in  the  service.  He 
was,  however,  to  be  returned  to  the  dock- 
yard. .  He  had  not  heard  any  of  the  com- 
plaints on  the  parr  of  the  artbans,  to 
which  the  hon.  member  had  alluded. 
On  the  contrary,  he  had  had  letters  of 
thanks  from  the  men,  fbr  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  treated;  fbr,  thongh 
they  did  not  now  earn  as  much  ae  fbrmerm 
yet  they  were  aR  kept  up;  and  if  the 
^ednetien  were  carriea  On  i^th  respect  to 
Cmb^  not  Ibwer  than  M^OOD  men,  would 
be  exposed  to  starvation.  At  to  the  dif- 
fiMnce  IB  Che  estimates,  he  was  not  now 
pnepared  with  those  accounts  to  exdaite 
them,  but  he  was  satisfied  they  coufal  be 
salisbctorily  explained. 


Mr.  Hume  SMd,  that  In  many  depart- 
ments of  the  dock-yards,  the  savbg  had 
been  really  nothing.  The  charge  in  the 
present  year  was  202,0(Mi. ;  last  year  it  had 
been  210,0002.  a  while  in  1792,  the  whole 
charge  had  been  but  1^,000^.  A  master 
carpenter,  who  in  1792  had  been  pud 
2001.  a  year,  now  received  650^.  The 
pay  of  the  master  shipwrights  had  risen 
m  an  ei^ual  degree.  A  storekeeper, 
standing  m  1792  at  200/.  a  year,  now 
took  6(X)^.  One  derk  after  thirty  yearsT 
service  in  Portsmouth  yard  had  retired 
upon  an  allewance  of  900/.  a  year.  Why, 
a  post-captain  did  not  get  so  much.  A 
master  artisan  retired  open  190/.  a  year. 
A  lieutenant  in  the  navy  took  Itess.  A 
clerk  of  the  check  at  Chatham  had  been 
superannuated  upon  450/.  a  year ;  another 
Irom  Portsmouth  upon  a  nkt  a^wance; 
and  a  blacksmith  from  Deptfbrd  at  195/. 
Such  idlowances-  were  excessive,  and 
ought  to  be  reformed. 

Sir  G.  Clerk  said,  that  the  subject 
would  certainly  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer's  bill. 
The  board  of  Admirahy  was  prepared  to 
act  vp  fully  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee  of  finance,  and  le  pHice 
the  whole  of  the  dock-yards  upon  a  more 
economical,  and|^  he  trusted,  not  a  less 
efficient  fbotiagi 

On  the  resokttion,    «  That  9^54Ctf.  18a. 
$d.  be  granted  ftr  the  salaries  and  eon* 
tingent  expenses  of  t^  out-norts   for. 
1822,'' 

Mr.  Hume  widied  to  know  why  a  naval 
officer  lad  been  removed  from  Deal, 
where  there  was  much  to  do,  tn  Harwicb, 
a  port  where  there  waa  comparatively  no- 
thing? 

Sir  G.  Coekbum  said,  that  he  wet  net, 
in  feet,  an  officer  of  the  navy,  but  a  store- 
keeper^ who  eot  the  tiUe  of  a  naval  officer 
fi'om  his  employmerrt.  He  waa  useAil  in 
Harwich  for  supplying  with  stores  the 
craizers  fbr  the  north  sea. 

Sir  J.  Yorke  believed  there  was  more 
in  thia  appointment  than  met  the  eye. 
Witb  Sheemess  so  near,  thern  waa  no 
neoesmty  for  the  delfveiy  of  stetea^  at 
Harwich.  PerJiapstheappoitttmeiitcoiM 
be  ezphuned  better  1^  the  fact  that  Har- 
wich aad  the  honor  of  returainff^  as  one 
of  its  representafiveSi  a  chancellor  eCtne 
exQhequer. 

Mr.  i^ime:  said,  he  nnd<erstood  Aim 
officer  waa  one  of  tfie  corporation  of  Har- 
wich. He  agreed  that  therewas  a  strong 
suspicion  afparKamentary  influence  bemg 
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connected  with  ibis  titualion.  Det]» 
from  whence  the  officer  had  been  taken» 
sent  no  member  to  parliament.  He  waa 
determined  to  propose  a  reduction  from 
thill  vote.  There  were  two  officers  at 
Le/th.  There  was  a  chaplain  at  Pem- 
brcke,  with  400^  a  year ;  and  there  waa 
a  tranfport  establishment  at  Cowes,  which 
coat  S68/.  a  year,  independent  of  that  at 
Portsmouth*  One  of  these  establishments 
he  thought  quite  sufficient.  He  sliould 
propose  the  reduction  of  the  establish- 
ment at  Harwich,  of  the  officers  at  Leitb, 
of  the  eatablishment  i^t  Cowes ;  and,  he 
should  propose  a  reduction  of  the  chap- 
lain's salary.  The  total  of  the  reductions 
was  1,568/.,  and  he  moTod  an  amendment, 
reducing  the  vote  by  this  sum.       * 

After  a  short  conversation,  the  original 
resolution  was  agreed  to,  without  a 
division.  On  the  resolution,  **  That 
964,000/.  be  granted  for  half-pay  to  naval 
officers," 

Mr.  Hume  complained  of  the  number 
of  promotions  which  had  taken  place  since 
the  peace.     At  the  close  of  the  war, 
1,000  midshipmen  had  been  promoted,  as 
it  was  understood,  for  war  services,  and 
promotion  had  gone  on  increasing  ever 
since.    Since  the  year  1816,  upwards  of 
428  midshipmen,  and  ISO  lieutenants  had 
been  promoted,   and  the  promotion  of 
post  captains,  rear  admirals  and  vice  ad- 
mirals, had  gone  on  in  proportion.    The 
total  of  promotions  since  the  peace,  was . 
797.      He  objected   also    to    the    prin- 
ciple of  the  promotions  which  took  place 
at  the  late  coronation.    He  was  prepared 
to  show,  that  commanders  had  been  pro- 
moted who  were  low  down  upon  the  list, 
in  preference  to  others  higher  up.    This 
was  quite  unnecessary,  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, too,  of  what  could  only  be 
regarded  as  a  pageant.    It  was  impossible 
that  talking  about  the  present  distresses 
of  the  country  could  produce  any  relief, 
while  expenses  were  so  needlessly  in- 
creased.   He  knew  that  in  these  promo- 
tions there  was  a  parliamentary  influence 
exerted  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  and 
he  hoped  ministers  would  resist  it  alto- 
gether.   He  then  contrasted  the  number 
of  officers  on  half-pay  at  the  close  of  the 
war  and  at  present,  and  stated  that  the 
number  had  been  increased  for  the  sake 
of  the  patr9nage. 

Sir  G.  Cockoum  vindicated  the  principle 
on  which  the  promotions  were  conducted, 
and  stated  tnat  at  the  coronation,,  the 
commanders  who  were  employed,   were 


Grenada'^ 


risoo 


selected  without  any  regard  to  family  in-* 
fluence,  but  aolely  on  the  ground  of  length 
of  service. 

Mr.  EUice  asked,  whether  the  country 
was  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  distress 
that  a  youDg  man,  on  his  return  home 
after  15  or  16  years  of  arduous  service 
abroad,  wss  to  be  told  it  had  no  longer 
the  power  to  remunerate  him  ?  He  had 
heard  with  great  pain  several  of  his  hon. 
friend's  motions  that  evening.  To  the 
reductions  which  his  hon.  friend  had  pro- 
posed in  the  civil  expenditure,  he  did  not 
object ;  but  he  could  not  support  the  re* 
trenchroents  which  he  wishea  to  mdce  in 
this  department.  The  navy  was  already 
reduced  much  lower  than  sound  policy 
warranted. 

Mr.  Bentiet  contended,  that  his  hon. 
friend  had  not  objected  to  a  system  of 
fair  promotion,  but  to  a  system  of  exces- 
sive promotion  that  was  founded  on  a 
principle  of  favoritism. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  The 
chairman  then  reported  progress  and  asked' 
leave  to  sit  again. 
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Wtdnetday^  March  20. 

GaxNADA— Petition  for  a  Rapuc- 
TiON  OF  Taxes,  j  Mr.  Marryai  present*- 
ed  a  petition  from  the  council  and  the 
house  of  assembly  of  the  island  of  Grenada, 
complaining  of  the  distress  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  that  island,   in  common 
with  those  of  all  the  other  British  West 
India  colonies,  were  reduced,  and  pray* 
ing  that  the  House  would  afford  them 
such  relief  as  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
save  them  from  impending  ruin      The 
hon.  member  stated,  that  the  distress  of 
the  agriculturists  at  home  had  a  prior 
claim  to  the  attention  of  the  House,  but 
that  the  next  subject,  in  point  of  import- 
ance   was,  the    distress   that    prevailed 
among   the  agriculturists  of  our  West 
India  colonies.    He  had  read  in  a  pam- 
phlet, said  to  be  published  under  official 
authority,  that  the  toul  of  all  the  suois 
raised  upon  the  land,   in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  under  the  several  heads  of 
beer,   of  malt,  of  hops,   and  of  land- 
tax,   for   1821,  was  about  9,000,0001.;. 
and  that  the  customs  and  excise  on  our 
colonial  produce  afforded  little  less  than 
8,200,000/.  to  the  revenue :  so  grea^  ao- 
cording  to  the  author  of  the   <<  State  of 
the  Nation,"  was  the  claim  of  our  sugar 
cdonies  to  a  degree  of  political  impottr- 
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ance^  next  only  to  our  landed  interest : 
**  nee  longo*  intervallo  proximus."  The 
petiiioners  stated  the  sources  of  their 
distress  to  be,  the  want  of  their  former 
intercourse  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  tlie  very  low  prices  of  their 
produce.  In  consequence  of  the  former 
circumstance,  the  prices  of  lumber  and 
provisions  in  the  British  islands  were 
double  those  paid  in  the  foreign  islands, 
iiito  which  American  vessels  were  ad- 
mitted. This  difiereuce  was  partly  owing 
to  the  prime  cost  of  some  of  the  articles 
being  higher  in  the  British  provinces  in 
North  America  than  in  the  United  States ; 


planter.  The  price  of  sugar  was  also  so 
much  depressed,  as  not  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  cultivation ;  and  the  British 
planter  found  hia  labour  lost,  and  his 
property  annually  diminishing.-— The  pe- 
titioners ascribed  the  present  depreciation 
of  their  staple  commodity  to  the  increased 
interference  of  East  India  sugar  in  the 
consumption  of  the  mother  country,  and 
to  the  augmented  produce  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  colonies  where  the  slave- 
trade  was  still  carried  on.  With  respect 
to  the  first  of  these  circumstances,  the 
additional  duty  imposed  upon  East  lAdia 
sugar  was  intended  as  a  protection  to  West 


partly  to  the  communication  with  Canada,  :  India  sugar,  unless  the  price  should  ad- 
and,  indeed,  roost  of  the  ports  in  the  I  vance  upon  the  consumer  beyond  a  reason- 
British  North  American  provinces,  being  <  able  rate ;  but  it  did  not  at  present  answer 
interrupted  by  the  ice  or  tempestuous  that  purpose.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
weather  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  i  private  trade  to  India,  the  number  of  ships 
yeur ;  and  partly  to  the  markets  in  all  i  sent  from  Great  Britain  to  that  part  of 
those  ports  being  so  overloaded  with  rum  {  the  world  had  greatly  increased.  The 
—the  article  in  which  the  returns  for    only  commodities  they  could  find  there 


lumber  and  provisions  were  made — that 
they  would  take  no  more,  and  therefore 
discontinued  sending  the  necessary  sup- 
plies.   The  fact  was,  that  the  whole  con- 


to  use  as  ballast  in  the  voyage  home,  were 
saltpetre  and  sugar;  and  as  the  quantity 
of  the  former  was  very  insufficient  for  that 
purpose,    they   made   up   the  deficiency 


sumption  of  rum  in  the  British  provinces  with  the  latter.     Sugar  from  India,  there 

in  North  America,  including  Newfound-  fore,  being  merely  a  substitute  for  ballast, 

land,  did  not  exceed  25,000  puncheons  might  be  considered    as  coming  home 

per  annum,  which  was  only  the  produce  freight  free — an  advantage    which    was 

of  two  small  islands,  and  did  not  exceed  never  contemplated  when  the  duties  were 


one-eighth  of  the  whole.  Tlie  consump- 
tion of  the  United  States,  while  the  inter- 
course with  them  was  open,  was  six  times 
the  quantity  taken  by  the  British  pro- 
vinces, which  was  nearly  equal  to  the 
proportionate  population  of  the  two  coun- 
tries :  but  since  we  had  excluded  their 
•hips  from  our  colonies,  they  had  ex- 
cluded the  produce  of  our  colonies  from 
their  ports,  and  the  loss  of  this  market 
had  been  grievously  felt  by  the  British 
West  India  planters.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  redundant  quantity  sent  to 
Europe  had  so  reduced  the  price,  that  it 
did  not  actually  defray  the  charges  of 
distillation.  Leeward  Islands  rum,  of 
proof  strength,  had  been  selling  for  several 
months  at  Is.  ^d.  per  gallon ;  the  freight 
and  charges  upon  it  were  Bd.^  the  cask 
that  contained  it  cost  4fflf.,  and  the 
remaining  4(/.  did  not  reimburse  the 
planter  for  the  coals  sent  out  from  Ens- 
fand,  and  the  cost  and  repair  of  the  ttills 
and  worms,  vats  and  other  utensils,  ne- 
cessary for  distillation ;  so  that  the  rum, 
insteaa  of  providing,  as  formerly,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  island  expenses  of  a 
Bugar  estate,  waa  now  a  total  loss  to  the 
VOL.  VL 


arranged;  and  the  quantity  introduced 
into  home  consumption  was  annually  in- 
creasing. The  petitioners  contended,  that 
as  their  trade  was  restricted  to  Great 
Britain,  they  were  entitled  to  a  preference 
in  the  British  market;  and  that  such 
countervailing  duties  ought  to  be  imposed 
upon  East  India  sugar  as  to  ensure  the 
West  India  planters  a  fair  price,  before 
it  was  admitted  into  competition  with 
them. — The  other  and  far  more  important 
cause  of  their  distrebs  was,  the  vast  increase 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  in  the^  Spanish  and  Portuguese  co- 
lonies, where  the  slave-trade  was  still 
carried  on.  It  was  long  ago  predicted, 
that  unless  this  trade  was  abolished  by 
Great  Britain  in  concert  with  the  other 
powers  of  Europe,  the  great  objects  of 
humanity  would  be  defeated,  and  the 
British  West  India  colonies  be  ruined. 
The  former  prediction  had  always  been 
accomplished,  and  the  latter  was  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  so.  The  abolition  by  Great 
Britain  had  served  as  a  stimulus  to  other 
nations  to  continue  it  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever,  and  under  circumstances  of 

I  accumulated  barbarity.    The  growth  of 

I     4  H  - 
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sugar  in  the  foreign  colonies  had  thas 
increased  to  a  degree  that  inundated  every 
market  in  Europe^  and  brought  great 
distress  on  the  British  planter,  who  de- 
pended upon  those  markets  to  take  off  the 
surplus  of  his  produce  beyond  what  was 
required  for  nome  consumption.^  The 
first  remedy  prayed  for  by  the  petitioners, 
was,  the  renewal  of  the'.former  mtercourse 
between  the  British  West  India  colonies 
and  the  United  States.  He  was  an  advo- 
cate for  the  navigation  system ;  but  could 
not  forget  the  obser? ation  of  Mr.  Burke, 
that  "  if  that  law  be  suffered  to  run  the 
full  length  of  its  principle,  and  is  not 
changed  and  modified  according  to  the 
change  of  time  and  circumstances,  it 
must  do  great  mischief,  and  frequently 
defeat  its  own  purpose.  It  will  not  only 
tie,  but  strangle."  This  was,  in  his  opi- 
nion, a  case  of  that  description;  for  the 
effect  of  its  enforcement  was  not  only  to 
double  the  cost  of  the  supplies  necessary 
for  the  British  planter,  but  also  to  deprive 
him  of  the  best  market  for  his  rum,  and 
render  it  of  no  value  whatever.  The  only 
interests  that  could  possibly  be  affected 
by  this  measure  were  those  of  the  British 
provinces  in  North  America,  and  the 
British  ship-owners.  The  objections  of 
the  former  might  be  done  away,  by  the 
imposition  of  a  duty  upon  such  American 
articles  as  came  mto  competition  with 
those  that  were  the  growth  and  produce 
of  our  own  provinces ;  this  would  give 
them  all  that  colonies  could  reasonably 
claim  —  protection  without  monopoly. 
The  interests  of  the  British  ship-owners 
would  suffer  more  by  driving  the  West 
India  planters  to  extremity  and  ruin,  as 
must  be  the  consequence  of  continuing 
the  present  system,  than  by  granting 
them  the  relief  prayed  for.  If  they  were 
incapable  of  continuing  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  and  rum,  without  loss,  they  must 
give  it  up,  and  raise  provisions  for  their 
own  subsistence,  and  that  of  their  slaves. 
The  ship-owners  would  then  lose  a  far 
more  important  branch  of  their  carrying 
trade,  than  the  cross  voyages  between 
the  West  India  colonies  and  the  British 
provinces  in  North  America.-— The  next 
remedy  to  which  the  petitioners  begged 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House,  was 
the  effectual  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
by  the  other  powers  of  Europe.  That 
his  majesty's  ministers  had  made  great 
sacrifices,  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
object  he  readily  admitted ;  and  he  hoped* 
that  their  persevering  endeavours  in  this 
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good  cause  would  be  crowned  with  final 
success.  Appearances,  however,  were 
far  from  promising.  The  government  of 
Spain  had,  indeed,  lately  passed  a  law, 
inflicting  punishment  on  those  who  carried 
it  on ;  but  for  many  years  past,  neither 
the  laws  nor  treaties  of  Spain  had  been 
observed  in  the  island  of  Cuba.  By  the 
treaty  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain^ 
the  nnal  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the 
Spanish  colonies  was  to  have  taken  place 
in  October  1820,  and  the  judges  and  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  powers  to  try 
all  violations  of  the  abolition  laws  arrived 
at  the  Havannah  previous  to  that  period ; 
but,  in  the  face  of  them  all,  the  intendant 
at  the  Havannah  took  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  admittmg  every  slave 
ship  that  came  to  that  port,  whether 
unaer  the  Spanish,  French,  or  Portuguese 
flag;  and  the  judges  and  commissioners 
had  never  been  allowed  to  interfere.  So 
late  as  October  last,  a  friend  of  hU  (Mr. 
M's.)  sailed  from  the  Havannah  for  this 
country,  and  on  the  same  day  four  venels 
left  that  port,  that  were  avowedly  fitted 
out  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  bring  back 
slaves.  The  Portuguese  government  still 
refused  even  to  fix  a  period  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade ;  and  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  who,  at  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
approved  of  the  proposition  of  the  noble' 
marquis  opposite,  to  exclude  the  produce! 
of  those  colonies  who  refused  to  accede 
to  the  abolition,  had  so  regulated  his  late 
tariffs  of  duties,  as  to  give  a  monopoly  ot 
the  consumption  of  sugar  in  his  dominions 
to  the  colonies  of  the  only  powers  by 
whom  the  slave  trade  was  carried  on. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  mo^t 
strenuous  exertions  of  ministers  would  be 
necessary  to  secure  the  effectual  aboliUoa 
of  the, slave  trade;  and  the  prospect  of 
relief  to  the  British  West  India  planters 
from  this  event  was,  he  feared,  very 
distant. — The  petitioners  also  urged,  that 
the  duty  on  sugar  ought  not  to  be  arbi- 
trary, but  to  depend  upon  its  value,  be- 
cause, as  at  present  regulated,  it  fell  on 
the  planter,  and  not  on  the  Consumer. 
He  confessed,  however,  that  In  the  pre- 
sent distressed  state  of  the  country,  no 
expectation  of  any  diminution  in  the  duty 
could  reasonably  be  entertained.  An- 
other mode  of  relief  suggested  by  the  pe* 
titioners,  was,  permission  to  export  their 
rum  in  British  ships,  to  any  port  la 
Europe-^ a  permission  which  had  al- 
ready been  given  them  as  to  all  their  pro* 
duce,  to  any  port  in  Europe  south  of 
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Cape  Finisterre.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  rum  sent  from  the  ^^st  Indies  to  this 
country  was  re-exported  at  a  double  set 
of  charges,  which  absorbed  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  value,  and  which  might  be 
saved  bj  shipping  it  direct  to  the  places 
of  its  consumption.  This  permission 
would  not  only  be  useful  to  the  planters, 
but  to  the  British  ship-owners,  who  would 
receive  an  increased  ireight  for  the  longer 
vo^'age;  and,  upon  the  same  principle 
that  ships  going  tirom  the  West  Indies  to 
porta  south  of  Cape  Finisterre  were  per- 
mitted to  load  back  with  certain  enume- 
rated articles,  they  might  be  allowed  to 
return  from  the  Baltic  with  lumber^  and 
from  Hamburgh  with  staves,  direct  to  the 
West  Indies;  which,  under  the  present 
system,  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
landed  in  Great  Britain,  and  then  re- 
shipped  to  the  West  Indies  at  an  enormous 
ana  unnecessary  ex  pense.  Independently 
of  the  advantage  of  procuring  employment 
to  the  British  ship-owners,  by  thus  in- 
creasing the  sources  of  supply  of  lumber 
for  the  West  India  colonies,  the  price 
would  be  kept  down ;  and  in  case  of  war, 
the  planters  would  be  less  sensibly  affected 
by  the  loss  of  any  one  market,  than  if 
they  depended  for  a  supply  on  that  one 
only.  It  appeared  highly  advisable  to 
^tend  the  permission  prayed  for,  to  sugar 
BB  well  as  to  rum,  as  was  already  the 
case  with  vessels  bound  from  the  West 
Indies  to  any  port  of  Europe  south  of 
Cape  Finisterre.  The  present  Russian 
tariff,  if  it  continued  in  force,  would  soon 
induce  our  planters  to  resume  the  practice 
of  claying  sugars,  in  order  to  secure  their 
admission  into  the  Russian  market.  Under 
the  present  system,  they  must  first  be 
landed  in  Great  Britain,  and  then  re- 
shipped  from  hence  at  a  double  set  of 
charges ;  but  if  permission  were  given  to 
send  them  direct  to  Russia,  they  would 
then  come  into  competition  with  the  clayed 
sugars  of  the  Brazils  and  Cuba,  which 
were  sent  there  direct  on  eoual  terms  as 
to  freight  and  charges,  rerhaps  the 
House  was  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  the 
distress  that  at  present  existed  in  the 
British  West  India  colonies.  One  planter 
wrote,  that  no  credit  could  be  obtained 
for  provisions  and  clothing,  except  under 
m  law  of  the  island,  which  gave  those  sup- 
plies a  priority  even  over  mortgages,  if 
furnished  withm  the  last  12  montns ;  and 
that  this  credit  was  purchased  at  the 
rate  of  50  per  cent  advance  on  the  cash 
price  of  the  articles,  with  the  certainty  of 


actions  being  brought  to  recover  the 
amount,  within  the  time  prescribed  by 
law  for  securing  the  priority.  Another 
stated,  that  one  third  of  the  last  yearns 
taxes  remained  unpaid,  without  any  pos- 
sibility of  beine  collected ;  and  that  the 
legislature  of  the  island  in  which  be  re- 
sided were  now  imposing  new  taxes,  under 
which  those  who  could  pay  must  make 
up  the  deficiencies  of  those  who  could 
not.  Another  declared  his  determination, 
unless  things  should  take  a  more  favour- 
able turn,  to  abandon  the  cultivation  of 
produce,  and  divide  his  land  among  his 
negroes,  whom  he  could  no  longer  sup- 
port, in  order  that  they  might  rabe  pro- 
visions for  their  own  maintenance.  As 
on  instance  of  the  depreciation  of  pro- 
perty, he  might  mention  a  fact  that  had 
come  within  his  own  immediate  knowledge. 
An  estate  in  Demerara,  that  was  pur- 
chased about  7  years  ago  for  40,000/., 
was  sold  at  the  marshal's  sale  last  spring 
for  13,400/.  He  trusted  that  some  mea- 
sure calculated  to  meet  the  urgency  of 
the  case,  would  speedily  be  brought  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  Wilmot  said,  that  the  state  of  the 
colonies  had  not  escaped  the  attention  of 
his  right  hon.  friend  the  president  of  the 
board  of  trade,  who  meant  in  the  ensuing 
week  to  submit  a  motion  on  the  subject 
t)f  regulating  the  intercourse  of  the  colo- 
nies with  Canada. 

Mr.  J^U  confirmed  all  that  had  beensaid 
respecting  the  severe  distress  under  which 
the  colonies  now  laboured.  That  the 
planters  had  not  sooner  appealed  to  par- 
liament was  owing  to  the  confidence  they 
reposed  in  the  protection  of  the  legiS' 
lature. 

Mr.  Bright  begged  also  to  express  his 
concurrence  in  the  opinion,  that  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  colonies  required  immediate 
attention. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Motion  respectiko  the  Duties  ok 
Tallow  and  Candles.]  Mr.  Curoatn^ 
in  rising  to  bring  on  his  promised  motion 
for  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  on 
the  import  duties  on  Tallow,  said,  that  the 
subject  was  one  of  great  importance,  not 
only  as  it  affected  the  landed  mterest  of  the 
country,  but  as  it  affected  other  interests, 
which  it  was  the  duty  of  that  House  to  pro- 
tect. He  had  the  means  of  knowing  the  opi* 
nions  ofr  4^iculturists,  and  he  knew  that 
they  thought  that  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign tallow  was  one  amongst  other  oaases 
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which  operated  to  produce  the  great  dis- 
proportion which  unfortunately  existed 
between  the  supply  and  the  demand.  He 
would  press  this  measure  on  the  conside- 
ration of  the  House,  as  one  which  was 
just  and  necessary  in  itself;  and  as  one, 
which  if  entertained,  would  not  tend  to 
decrease  the  revenue,  whilst  on  the  other 
hand  it  would  essentially  serve  the  farmer. 
He  believed  he  was  sanctioned  by  the  opi* 
nion  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in 
saying,  that  though  considerable  duties 
were  placed  on  the  importation  of  other 
articles,  the  produce  of  this  country,  yet 
those  duties  did  not  tend  to  diminish  the 
consumption  of  those  articles,  or  to  injure* 
the  revenue  of  the  state.  The  same  rea- 
aoning  he  thought  might  be  applied  with 
equal  force  with  respect  to  tallow.  The 
English  farmer  would  be  able  to  supply 
the  demand  of  the  English  market,  and  he 
ought  to  be  placed  at  least  on  a  just  and 
equal  foot'ng  with  the  foreign  agricultu- 
rist. He  believed  that  all  men,  however 
they  might  differ  on  other  points,  agreed 
that  the  country  in  general,  and  the  agri- 
culturists in  particular,  laboured  under 
great  and  pressing  difficulties.  He  was 
willing  to  assume  that  government  felt  for 
those  distresses— he  was  willing  to  believe 
that  it  was  the  wish  of  government  to  give 
relief.  Unfortunately,  however,  persons 
differed  as  to  the  best  means  of  affording 
that  relief,  and  he  in  common  with  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people,  was  convinced, 
that  the  measures  already  taken  by  go- 
vernment were  quite  inadequate  to  afford 
any  sensible  amelioration  of  the  public  dis- 
tress. He  did  not  call  on  the  government  to 
aaorifice  any  portion  of  the  public  revenue, 
without  receiving  an  equivalent  in  another 
shape.  The  anxiety  of  ministers  to  pre* 
serve  that  revenue  would  not  preclude 
them  from  giving  their  support  to  the  pre- 
sent proposition.  And  here  he  would  call 
the  serious  attention  of  gentlemen  to  the 
melancholy  fact,  that  whatever  might  have 
been  the  extent  of  public  distress,  unques- 
tionably since  the  parliament  had  assem- 
bled that  distress  had  not  been  diminished. 
He  did  not  mean  to  throw  blame  upon 
ministers.  He  did  not  mean  to  under-rate 
the  steps  which  they  had  taken.  The  ta- 
king off  one  shilling  per  bushel  on  the  duty 
on  malt  might  have  been  thought  by  them 
the  most  probable  means  of  affording  re- 
lief; but  the  country  now  feU  that  relief 
did  not  follow  the  reduction  oTOftt  tax,  at 
least,  in  the  proportion  which  was  expec- 
ted.     It    was    his    opinion,  that    other 


measures  might  be  carried  into  effect  from 
which  greater  relief  might  be  derived,  and 
he  called  upon  ministers  to  see  whether 
any  thing  further  in  the  shape  of  practical 
relief  might  be  effected.    The  measure  he 
was  about  to  propose  would  tend  to  relieve 
the  farmer,  without  potting  any  burthen 
upon  the  consumer.    If  it  could  have  such 
an  effect,  he  would  not  bring  it  forward  ; ' 
he  would  not  stand  up  in  his  place  to  ad- 
vocate any  measure  which  might  relieve 
the  agriculturists  at  the  ex  pence  of  the 
great  class  of  consumers.    It  was  evident 
that  the  difficulties  under  which  the  coun- 
try laboured  were  not  confined  to  the  agri- 
cultural body.    It  was  not  the  landlord  ; 
the  tenant,  and  the  labourers  that  alone 
suffered ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  people 
at  large  felt  the  pressure  of  the  limes.    He 
might  appeal    to  every  gentleman  who 
heard  him,  whether,  at  every  fair  and  mar- 
ket town  in  the  kingdom,  the  consequence 
of  the  reduced  situation  of  the  farmer  was 
not  experienced.     Formerly  the  farmer, 
after  disposing  of  his  produce  stopped  in 
order  to  take  necessary  refreshment,  and 
to  provide  himself  with  articles  of  comfort 
and  convenience ;  but  at  present,  the  mo- 
ment the  market  was  concluded  the  far- 
mer ran  off  without  spending  a  farthing. 
Such  was  the  fact,  the  distress  of  the  far- 
mer affected  not  only  himself;  but  every 
tradesman,  every  publican,  every  man  who 
had  any  thing  to  sell,  felt  the  consequen- 
ces of  the  distress  of  the  agriculturists. 
That  distress,  even  amongst  the  farmers, 
did  not  press  equally.    The  graziers  suf-> 
fered  more   than  the   growers  of  corn ; 
meat,  which  formerly  sold  for  \0d,  was 
now  Sd.  or  4tf.,  and  in  the  metropolis  at 
the  highest  price,  not  more  than  7d.  per 
lb. ;  such  was  the  price  to  the  consumer, 
but  the  farmer  received  not  more  than 
S^d.  per  lb.  sinking  the  offal.    It  was  a 
fact,  that  prime  cattle  at  present  brought 
no  more  than  cattle  from  the  highlands 
of  Scotland  had  formerly  brought.    The 
measure  he  had  to  submit  to  the  House, 
namely,  an  additional  duty  on  the  importa- 
tion oF  tallow,  would,  in  the  first  instance, 
havethe  effect  of  raising  theprice  of  that  arti- 
cle, but  by  taking  off  part  oi  the  tax  upon  tal- 
low manufactured,  which  now  bore  so  hea- 
vily upon  him,  the  consumer  would  de- 
rive infinitely  more  benefit  than  disadvan- 
tage from  the  plan ;  and  the  farmer  would 
be  considerably  benefitted.    The  average 
quantity  of  tallow  imported  from  Rassra 
was  computed  to  amount  to  about  65,000 
tons  a  }*ear ;  the  quantity  melted  *iii  this 
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coontiy  was  estimated  at  70,000  tons  a 
year.  The  average  price  per  lb  at  present 
was  3id»  Now,  in  what  situation  did  the 
two  (;ountrie8  respectively  stand  ?  The 
English  grazing  farmer  could  not  produce 
his  tallow  without  feeding  his  cattle  upon 
land  that  was  eoual  in  value  to  about  20j. 
per  acre ;  the  Kussian  farmer  produced 
nis  from  lands  that  were  worth  not  quite 
Is,  per  acre.  The  latter  produced  his 
tallow,  alsoy  without  any  more  labour  or 
expense  than  the  trouble  of  slaughtering 
his  beasts,  and  boiling  the  fat  down  ;  these 
beasts  were  not,  like  ours,  valuable  cattle, 
bat  animals  that  were  merely  raised  and 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  tal- 
low. But  was  this  the  only  comparison  to 
be  made  between  the  two  countries? 
Was  the  situation  of  a  farmer,  or  even  of 
a  labourer,  in  this  country,  tp  be  likened 
to  that  of  a  peasant  or  farmer  in  Russia  ? 
Surely  the  interests  of  our  own  producer, 
on  every  ground,  merited  protection. 
The  duty  upon  Russian  tallow  imported, 
was  now  10/.  odd  per  cent :  the  duty  on 
hemp,  an  article  so  necessary  and  essential 
to  bur  shipping,  no  less  than  S5/.  Now, 
was  there  any  just  gradation  of  policy,  he 
would  ask,  in  taxing  an  article  like  hemp 
—of  indispensable  necessity  to  our  most 
valuable  service,  and  of  which  we  ourselves 
were  not  growers,  but  consumers  only,  at 
this  high  rate ;  and  levying  upon  tallow— 
an  article  raised  by  oursetves-^-a  duty  al- 
most nominal,  in  comparison  to  the  other  ? 
His  motion  was  framed  to  protect  our 
own  markets,  not  only  now,  but  hereafter, 
from  excessive  importation  from  other 
countries;  for,  had  there  been  peace  in 
South  America  for  any  length  of  time,  we  • 
might  have  expected  great  quantities  of 
tallow  from  that  part  of  the  world.  Russia 
produced,  altogether,  40,000  tons  of  tallow 
yearly  ;  of  which  she  exported  from  SO  to 
S5,0d0  tons  to  this  country.  And  how 
did  Russia  preserve  this  trade?  It  was 
very  extraordinary,  but  it  was  true,  that 
she  imposed  8  per  cent  on  the  tallow  ex- 
ported from  her  coasts;  and  made  us  pay 
annually,  about  70,000/.  for  what? — ^for 
permission  to  bring  her  tallow  to  our  own 
markets,  to  put  down  the  produce  of  our 
own  agriculturists.  The  duty  upon  im- 
ported tallow  he  should  now  propose  very 
considerably  to  increase.  What  would  be 
the  consequence  of  such  increase  might  be 
gathered  from  the  beneficial  effects  of  a 
similar  increase  in  other  cases.  It  would 
operate  as  the  augmented  duties  had  done 
with  respect  to  our  trade  with  Spain  and 
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Holland.  Spain  took  off  her  heavy  duty' 
on  exported  wool,  the  moment  she  found 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  had 
placed  a  new  duty  on  its  importation. 
Holland  had  done  the  same,  when  the 
duties  on  foreign  butter  and  cheese  were 
imposed.  Russia  ought  now  to  be  made, 
through  the  same  mode  of  pi^oceeding,  to 
take  off  her  duty  upon  tallow.  So  far  from 
our  trade  with  Holland  having  declined  by 
reason  of  the  new  duties,  she  had  this  year 
sent  over  800»000  barrels  of  butter — which 
was  more  than  she  sent  before  those  duties 
were  imposed.  The  trade  with  Ireland 
had,  perhaps,  somewhat  decreased ;  but,  as 
Ireland,  from  the  nature  of  her  climate 
and  soil,  must  in  the  end  thrive  most  by 
attending  both  to  grazing  and  the  dairy, 
he  was  for  permitting  these  duties  to  con* 
tinue.  In  praying  for  a  committee  of  that 
Hous^  to  consider  this  subject,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  go  to  the  full  extent  of  putting  a 
duty  of  20/.  per  ton  upon  foreign  imported 
tallow.  Upon  the  whole  quantity  of  tallow 
imported,  allowing  for  the  duty  payable  in 
Russia,  this  would  be  an  imposition  of 
about  15/.  per  cent  on  the  value,  asregar** 
ded  foreign  tallow  only  ;  the  Russian  gra- 
zing farmer,  instead  of  getting  S^d,,  would 
get  only  2id,  per  lb.  This  tax  of  15/.  per 
cent  divided  upon  the  whole  quantity  of 
tailow,  foreign  as  well  as  home-prod u<:ed 
would  cause  a  rise  in  the  price  of  tallow  of 
about  5/.  per  ton.  Now,  in  his  humble 
opinion,  this  increased  duty  would  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  yearly  value  of 
grazing  lands  by  about  S00,006».  He  cal- 
culated that  tne  increased  duty  would 
afford  to  the  revenue  a  surplus  over  the 
produce  of  the  old  duty  of  300,000/.  He 
should  propose  that  this  800,000/.  be  ap- 
plied to  taking  off  the  present  duty  on  can- 
dles, which  now  yielded  somewhere  about 
860,000/.  per  annum ;  and  the  expenses 
for  the  collection  of  which  amounted  to 
about  one  seventh  of  the  duty.  Tlie  price 
of  the  candle  to  the  manufacturer  was  not 
more  than  5d,,  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
Id.t  and  yet  the  consumer,  for  the  most 
inferior  sort,  paid  9d.  per  lb.  For  every 
6(/.,  therefore,  of  cost,  the  consumer  paid 
2d,  profit  to  the  manufacturer,  and  Id.  for 
duty  to  government.  He  should  not  have, 
brought  the  present  subject  before  the 
House,  could  he  have  prevailed  upon  min- 
isters, from  whose  hands  such  propositions 
always  emanated  with  most  propriety  to  do 
so.  The  distresses  of  the  times,  however, 
had  operated  with  him,  to  give  ministen 
an  opportunity  of  at  least  reconsidering 
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^bwe  matten ;  and  on  that  ground  he  mo- 
ved. '*  That  this  House  will  reiolve  ii$elf 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to 
take  ipto  consideratioo  the  propriety  of 
augmeoting  the  existing  duties  on  Tallow, 
and  also  for  repealing  the  duty  on 
Candles.'' 

Mr-  ^ke$  could  not  concur  with  his 
hon.  friend  in  the  principal  object  of  his 
notion;  because,  at  a  time  when  the 
question  of  peace  or  war  was  trembling  in 
the  balanoe«»when  the  fate  of  thousands 
of  unfortunate  christians  was  involved  in 
the  forthcoming  decision  of  the  cabinets 
of  Betersburgh  and  Constantinople,  it 
would  be  unwiie  to  ^rritate  the  Russian 
gof erament  by  imposiog  a  severe  addi- 
.tiooal  duty  upon  an  article  of  Russian 
produce.  Such  a  course,  moreover, 
mig^t  lead  to  »ome  harsh  retaliatory 
measure  on  their  part,  directed  agaiost 
the  commerce  of  England.  It  must  be 
evident,  too,  that  if  the  importation  from 
Russia  was  lessened,  the  exportation  from 
Englandt  must  decrease  m  proportion. 
He  did,  however,  perfectly  agree  with  his 
hon.  friend,  in  the  necessity  of  repealing 
the  tax  on  candles,  which  was  a  tax  on 
labour  itself;  because,  while  gas,  and  oil 
lamps,  and  a  hundred  other  elegant  inven- 
tions, were  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
ligl}ting  the  mansions  of  the  ricli,  the 
industrious  mechanic  worked  many  hours, 
after  his  daily  labour,  by  candle  light.  A 
tax  on  candles,  therefore,  was  a  direct  tax 
on  labour ;  and  conse(|uently  one  that  no 
motives  of  human  policy  could  ever  sanc- 
tion. He  was  not  disposed  to  disagree 
with  the  financial  views  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  or  to  contend,  that 
there  ought  not  to  be  a  surplus  beyond 
the  expenses  of  the  country.  Whether 
that  surplus  should  be  to  the  extent  of 
five  millions  above  the  annual  revenue,  he 
would  not  decide ;  but  if  it  were  proposed 
that  it  should  accumulate  at  compound 
interest,  he  should  give  it  his  firm  opposi- 
tion. He  had  seen  that  the  sinking  funds 
of  sir  R.  Walpole  and  of  Mr.  Pitt,  had  no 
sooner  been  established,  than^  they  were 
broken  in  upon ;  mid  he  anticipated  the 
same  result  if  the  system  were  now  re- 
Tived.  In  so  much  of  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  movers  as  contemplated  the 
reduction  of  the  tax,  he  AiUy  agreed; 
but  he  could  not  i^ree  iii  any  measure 
which  would  indicate  hostility  on  the  part 
of  this  country  against  Russia* 

Mr.  Robimon  agreed  in  a  great  part  of 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  meipber  for 
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Hull.  As  one  who  was  connected  with 
that  interest  which  the  hon.  mover  pro- 
fessed himself  anxious  to  support,  he  waa 
necessarily  desirous  of  entertaining  any 
measure  which  could  be  proposed  for  the 
relief  of  the  agricultural  interest,  without 
injury  to  others ;  but  he  could  not  agree 
to  a  proposal  wl^ch  could  only  benefit 
agriculture  by  throwing  a  burthen  on  the 
whole  body  of  consumers,  or  by  impeding 
the  trade  of  the  country.  The  tax  pro.- 
posed  to  be  laid  on  foreign  tallow  muat 
have  one  of  two  efiects— it  would  raise 
the  price  of  tallow,  or  it  would  not.  If 
it  raised  the  price  of  tallow,  it  would  in- 
crease the  price  of  candles  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  render  the  burthen  more  on- 
erous to  those  who  already  complained  of 
the  taxes :  if  it  did  not  raise  the  price  of 
tallow,  it  was  no  protection  to  the  agri- 
culturists. The  duty  on  candles  was  now 
9&  or  10/.  a  ton,  that  on  tallow  at  present 
between  S/.  and  4^.  The  proposal  of  the 
hon.  mover  was»  to  take  off  ihe  tax  on 
candles,  and  increase  the  duty  on  tallow 
to  20/. ;  so  that  the  duty  on  the  ton  of 
candles  would  be  increased  &om  about 
12/.  10<.  to  20/.  Looking  to  the  effect 
of  the  proposed  duty,  he  could  not  help 
observing,  that  the  most  active  advocate 
of  the  tax  on  tallow  (he  did  not  mean  the 
hon.  mover)  who  was  propagating  pretty 
largely  the  facts  and  arguments  in  favour 
of  this  tax,  was,  at  least  such  was  the 
general  notion  in  the  city,  greatly  inte« 
rested  in  an  advance  of  the  price  o£  the 
article  [hear!].  This  gentlemi^n  did  not 
go  the  length  of  asserting,  that  the 
price  of  tallow  would  not  be  increaaed.; 
but  he  went  a  round-about  way  to  prove, 
that  the  increase  would  not  be  beyond 
5/.  105.  a  ton,  an  increase  of  price  which 
would  make  a  di6Perence  of  3f.  a>head  on 
an  ox.  Really,  then,  were  the^  to  riak 
the  embarrassment  of  commercial  rela- 
tions, and  to  throw  a  fresh  burthen  on  the 
consumer,  for  the  sake  of  a  boon,  which 
after  all,  was  not  worth  having  ?  The  hon. 
mover  had,  however,  so  managed  his  argu- 
ment as  to  suppose,  in  one  breath,  that  the 
tax  would  operate  as  a  protection  to  the 
agricultural  interest,  because  it  would 
raise  the  price  of  tallow;  in  anothe^r 
breath,  that  it  would  upt  injure  the  con- 
sumers,  because  it  would  not  raise  tbp 
price  of  tallow.  The  hon.  member  to 
make  out  this  last  supposition,  had  told 
them,  that  the  foreign  producer  could 
afford  to  sell  his  tallow  so  much  lover 
^lan  be  actuaUy  did,  that  b^,  and  not  the 
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consumer  would  pay  the  tax. 
this,  if  it  were  true,  vras  no  argument 
for  the  Ikieasure*  The  just  complaint 
of  foreigffers,  «^as,  that  the  trade  of 
this  country  was  so  restrictedy  that  all 
their  ingenuity  was  required  to  get  an 
article  into  this  country  on  profitable 
terms;  and  now  that  one  article  was 
found  on  which  they  could  get  a  profit, 
the  state  was  to  step  in  and  take  it  in  the 
shape  of  a  tax.  If  this  was  to  be  our 
rule  of  commercial  policy,  we  might  as 
well « shut  up  shop  at  once.  On  these 
grounds,  therefore,  he  should  oppose  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Ricardo  said,  he  had  heard  with 
great  pleasure  the  principles  avowed  by 
the  president  of  the  board  of  trade,  and 
hoped  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would 
hereafler  act  upon  them ;  for  if  they  had 
hitherto  been  followed  up,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  could  never  have  proposed  the 
duties  upon  cheese  and  butter  [Hear !!.] 
The  hon.  mover  was  a  great  friend  to 
agriculture,  and  was  ready  to  go  a  great 
way  in  support  of  it.  The  length  to 
which  he  had  gone  that  night  was  really 
surprising,  for  ne  had  told  them  exactly 
the  quantity  of  tallow  produced  in  this 
country,  the  quantity  produced  abroad, 
and  the  effect  which  the  tax  operating  on 
this  quantity  would  have  upon  the  price, 
which  he  told  them  was  precisely  5/.  10^., 
the  rest  of  the  proposed  tax  bems  to  be 

Eaid  by  the  foreign  producer.  How  the 
on.  gentleman  got  at  this  result  was  sur- 
prising. He  beheved  the  fact  would  turn 
out  to  be  venr  different ;  that  the  pro- 
ducers  in  all  foreign  countries  furnished 
their  articles  on  the  average,  at  the  price 
at  which  they  could  afford  them ;  and  that 
a  tax  now  imposed,  would  on  the  average 
of  future  years,  be  added  to  the  price. 
He  could  not  consent  to  tax  the  whole 
community  for  the  benefit  of  one  class. 
As  he  anticipated  that  his  hon.  friend's 
motion  would  meet  with  the  fate  it  de- 
served, he  should  not  detain  the  House 
longer,  but  to  observe  on  a  remark  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Hull.  The  hon.  member 
for  Hull  had  said,  that  he  was  a  friend  to 
a  surplus  revenue  beyond  expenditure, 
but  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  a  sinking 
fund.  Now  to  what  purpose  was  a  surplus 
revenue  applicable  but  as  a  sinking  fund? 
The  hon.  member  had  said,  that  he  found 
from  the  experience  of  history,  that  a 
sinking  fund  was  always  seized  by  the 
ministers.  He  (Mr.  R.)  agreed  with 
him,  and  it  was  on  this  account  that  he 
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objected  to  the  proposal  to  maintaih  ti 
surplus  revenue.  In  principle  nothing 
could  be  better  than  a  sinking  fund.  He 
was  so  great  a  friend  to  the  principle,  that 
he  was  ready  to  consent  that  the  country 
should  make  a  great  effort  to  get  out  of 
debt;  but  then  he  would  be  sure  that  the 
means  taken  weuld  effect  the  object. 
He  would  not  trust  any  ministers,  no 
matter  who  they  were,  with  a  surplus 
revenue,  and  be  should,  therefore,  join  inf 
any  vote  for  a  remission  of  taxes  that 
might  be  proposed,  so  long  as  a  surplus 
revenue  remained.  The  taxes  on  candled 
and  on  salt  had  been  proposed  for  reduc- 
tion, but  though  that  on  salt  was  undoubt- 
edlv  very  burthensome,  it  did  not  appear 
to  him  to  be  that  which  most  demanded 
'reduction.  The  taxes  on  law  proceedings 
seemed  to  him  the  most  abominable  that 
existed  in  the  country,  by  subjecting  the 
proor^  man,  and  the  man  of  middling  for- 
tune, who  applied  for  justice,  to  the  most 
ruinous expence  [hear!].  £very  gentle- 
man had  his  favourite  plan  for  repealing  a 
particular  tax,  and  this  tax  upon  justice, 
was  that  which  he  Should  most  desire  U> 
see  reduced. 

Mr.  T.  Wilson  expressed  the  strongest 
objection  to  the  measure  proposed,  and 
was  very  doubtful  what  would  be  its  e&c$ 
upon  Russia.  The  hon.  mover  had  stated, 
that  when  the  dut^s  on  wool  were  im- 
posed, the  Spanish  government  took  off 
the  exports,  out  be  forgot  the  circum- 
stance, that  Spain  immediately  prohibited 
woollen  goods  of  the  manufacture  of  this 
country.  The  same  effect,  he  was  con- 
vinced, would  follow,  if*  such  a  course 
were  pursued  towards  Russia.  He  was  a 
friend  to  free  trade,  and  if  its  principles 
were  not  to  be  acted  upon,  he  was  anxi- 
ous for  the  character  of  this  country, 
that  it  should  not  cast  the  first  stone,  and 
allow  other  nations  to  say,  that  they  were 
only  retaliating  upon  us. 

Mr.  Bsnnetf  of  Wilts,  said,  he  was  a 
friend  to  the  principles  of  free  trade,  but 
he  had  never  heard  them  applied  to  the 
r^movaf  of  the  restrictions  on  the  proposed 
'  repeal  of  the  importation  of  Bats,  or  silk, 
or  leather  goods,  or  the  other  innumerable 
articles  of  manufacture,  but  solely  to  the 
Removal  of  the  small  protection  which 
^riculture  enjoyed.  He  was  convinced 
fflat  some  restrictions  were  necessary  at 
pl^ent,  as  in  no  manufactures  could  we 
coifipete  with  foreigners  under  the  present 
weight  of  taxation.  The  tax  which  had 
been  imposed  on  foreign  wool  had  been 
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roost  beneficial,  as  it  had  been  pM  en- 
tirely out  of  the  pockets  of  Spanish  wool 
growers ;  wool  being  as  cheap  now  as  it 
was  before.  Tallow  would,  he  was  con- 
vmcedy  be  little  increased  in  price  by  the 
tax,  as  the  expence  in  Russia  was  merely 
that  of  driving  the  beasts  together,  and 
boiling  the  fat.  He  should  cordially  sup- 
port the  motion. 

Mr.  Philips  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  manner  in  which  the  manu- 
facturers had  come  forward  in  favour  of  a 
free  trade,  referring  particularly  to  a  pe^^ 
tition  presented  from  trie  chamber  of  com- 
merce of  Manchester.  He  contended, 
that  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  our  manu- 
facturers was  sufficient  to  protect  them 
against  the  rivalship  of  foreign  nations. 
On  the  subject  of  a  relaxation  of  taxes, 
he  expressed  his  decided  opinion,  that  the 
duty  which  might  be  most  beneficially 
removed  was  that  upon  raw  silk,  it 
would  produce  a  vast  extension  of  the 
nianufiicture  of  that  article,  and  would 
thereby  inevitably  benefit  the  agricultural 
interest;  seeing  that  the  prosperity  of 
agriculture  depended  mainly  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  manufactures.  He 
trusted  that  the  session  would  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  away,  without  some  further 
light  being  thrown  upon  the  subject  of  a 
free  trade  with  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Curwen  shortly  replied.  After 
which,  the  motion  was  negatived. 

Army  Estimates.]  The  House  ha- 
ving resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of 

Lord  Palmerston  rose  to  move  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Army  Estimates.  He 
would  begin  with  the  vote  relative  to  the 
War 'Office.  He  had  made,  since  last  year, 
a  reduction  to  the  amount  of  8»0002.  This 
saving  was  effected  by  the  removal  of  16 
persons.  He  had  reduced  one  salary  of 
1,200/.,  one  of  1,000/.,  two  of  800/.  two  of 
700/.,  two  of  450/.  one  ofSOO/.  another  of 
400/.,  and  several  others  of  smaller  amount. 
Comparing  the  present  estimate  with  that 
of  1814,  there  was  a  diminution  of  18,000/. 
There  was  still  several  persons  employed 
on  the  arrear  accounts,  and  whenever 
those  accounts  were  brought  to  a  close,  a 
still  greater  reduction  would  take  place. 
A  new  scale  of  salaries  had  been  adopted, 
whichi  when  brought  into  operation,  would 
ensure  a  saving  of  from  18,000/.  to  19,000/. 
The  scale  by  which  salaries  were  now 
regulated  in  the  War-office,  was  on  the 
same  footing  with  that  which  prevailed  in 
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the  other  public  offices.  Indiv^oals  dated 
their  period  of  service,  as  entitling  them 
to  an  increase  of  salary,  from  th#  time  at 
which  they  first  enterecl  the  office.  But» 
by  the  new  scale,  the  increase  of  salary 
would  depend  on  their  Ktanding  in  the  par- 
ticular class  to  which  they  immediately 
belonged.  This  would  retard,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  the  period  at  which  any 
individual  could  arrive  at  a  great  amount 
of  salary.  According  to  this  scale,  no  per* 
son  could  attain  a  salary  of  800/.  a  year 
until  he  had  been  45  years  in  the  office* 
His  lordship  then  moved,  «  that  4S,185/. 
15«.  be  granted  for  defraying  the  charge  of 
the  War-office* 

Mr.  Hume  said,  the  noble  lord  had  made 
the  saving  amount  to  8,000/.;  but  he  could 
not,  by  adding  the  items,  make  it  nearly 
so  much  ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  had    been  additional  pensions 
granted  to  the  extent  of  5,040/- ;  so  that 
the  saving  was  more  apparent  ih^n  re^m 
Taking  the  pensions  into  the  account,  the 
expence  was  almost  as  great  now  as  it  had 
been  in  1814.     The  ctuperonnuauon  sya- 
tem  was  carried,  in  the  office  of  the  secre- 
tary at  war,  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
any  office  under  government.    In  1798, 
the  whole  establishment  stood  the  country 
in  16,000/. ;  whereas  it  was  now  upwards 
of  43,000/.    With  respect  to  the  arrear 
accounts,  he  was  quite  satisfied  that  the 
establishment  of  clerks  which  was  kept  up 
to  inspect  them  was  of  no  utility  whatso- 
ever.   These  accounts  had  been  lef^  in  a 
state  of  confusion,  until  all  who  could  give 
any  information  about  them  were  dead  and 
gone ;  and  yet  the  department  for  inspec- 
ting such  accounts  had  cost  the  pabliq 
from  130  to  140,000/.  in  the  course  of  the 
last  twenty  years.     He  was  prepared  to 
show,  that  no  office  under  government  re- 
quired a  different  arrangement  more  de- 
cidedly than  that  of  the  noble  lord,  who 
was  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  that  office. 
No  person,  could  interfere  with  the  noble 
lord  in  checking  or  controlling  the  systeiiu 
There  was  one  singularity  in  the  office  to 
which  he  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee.     There  was  a  secretary  at  war 
with  2,480/.  a  year,  and  a  deputy  who  re- 
ceived 2,500/.  a  year.    Why  had  the  de- 
puty more  than  the  principal  ?     The  first 
clerk  received  1,400/.  a  year,  although  ia 
1796  his  salary  was  but  ^^M.    The  com- 
missioners of  military  inquiry,  when  they 
examined  the  state  of  the  War-office,  de- 
liberately gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the 
additions  made  to  the  salaries  of  the  prtn- 
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cipal  clerks  were  granted  under  pardciilar 
circumstances,  and  were«  in  general*  to  be 
considered  merely  temporary*  It  was  quite 
evident,  that  these  very  high  salaries  were 
intended  as  a  reWard  for  great  exertions 
in  time  of  war,  and  they  ought,  therefore, 
to  cease  when  hostile  operations  were  no 
longer  carried  on.  He  would  now  advert 
to  some  circumstances  connected  with  the 
extravagance  of  the  office.  Mr.  Brown 
had  been  allowed  to  act  as  commissary  for 
R  short  time,  and  from  that  department  he 
had  retired  with  276^  a  year.  He  had 
1,200^  a  year  as  clerk.  But  all  that  was 
not  enougli ;  SOM.  a  year  were  added  as 
clerk  to  the  fund  for  chaplains,  &c.  It 
was  extraordinary,  too,  that  each  of  those 
clerks  had  ?/•  1 5s*  allowed  him  for  news- 

?aper8.  Mr.  Brown  was  thus  in  receipt  of 
,926/.  a  year  altogether.  There  was  a 
Mr.  Edward  Marshall,  who  had  7001.  a 
year,  and  received  besides  150/.  for  prepa* 
ring  estimates  to  be  laid  before  the  House. 
Mow,  the  time  required  for  this  could  not 
be  more  than  two  or  three  days ;  and  he 
really  thought  the  sum  considerably  too 
much.  He  should  be  happy  to  do  it  him* 
self  for  less,  and  should  tnink  himself  very 
well  paid.  A  Mr.  Wilkinson  had  been 
eighteen  years  in  the  office,  and  received 
450/.  a  year.  For  assisting  in  msking  up 
the  estimates  he  received  100/. :  for  regu* 
lating  the  army  list  100/.;  and  for  prepa- 
ring the  militia  and  yeomanry  list  100/. 
He  had,  besides,  some  other  employment 
connected  with  the  army  list,  and  appear- 
ed altogether  in  six  different  capacities. 
A  Mr.  Merry  bad  been  11  years  a  clerk, 
with  a  salary  of  250/.  He  was,  besides, 
private  secretary  to  the  assistant  secretary. 
The  whole  duty  of  the  department  might 
be  done  by  15  persons,  and  for  15,000/. 
Contingencies  were  stated  at  2,250/.  Last 
year  the  noble  lord  bad  stated,  that  not 
one  senior  clerk  could  be  spared.  Yet, 
what  had  he  done  ?  He  had  turned  out 
five  or  six  senior  clerks,  and  if  half  a  dozen 
more  were  turned  out,  the  business  could 
be  done  as  well  as  now.  Mr.  Sullivan  had 
been  ten  years  in  the  office,  and  he  recei- 
ved 1,000/.  Now  had  he,  by  seniority  or 
.otherwise,  acquired  such  a  salary  i  But 
it  was  more.  A  person  having  1,200/.  a 
•vear  had  been  reduced,  and  Mr.  Sullivan 
had  his  salary  increased  to  1,200/.  a  year. 
This  was  ministerial  economy !  He  wish- 
ed the  noble  lord  to  say  how  many  young 
jmen  had  been  lately  received  intot  he  office? 
During  the  last  two  years,  and  since  the 
pretended  economy  had  commencedi  eight 
VUL.  VJ. 


or  nine  young  men  had  been  introduced* 
The  changes  which  the  noble  lord  had 
made  did  not,  in  short,  promote  economy 
or  the  public  service.  He  could  not  con- 
sent to  a  vote  of  43,000/.  when  the  whole 
duties  of  this  department  were  performed 
for  little  more  than  half  that  sum  in  1806. 

Lord  PtdmertUm  said,  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment had  certainly  very  little  encou- 
ragement to  make  any  reductions,  con- 
sidering the  manner  in  which  they  were 
received  by  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite. 
He  admitted  that  he  had  said,  in  the  last 
session,  that  no  reduction  of  clerks  could 
be  made,  without  inconvenience  to  the  pub- 
lic service ;  but,  if  he  had  since  deferred 
to  the  wishes  of  parliament,  it  was  a  little 
unfiiir  to  charge  him  in  one  session  with 
making  no  reductions,  and  then  to  turn 
round  upon  him,  and  accuse  him  of  having 
made  them  in  another  session.    With  re- 
^rd  to  the  introduction  of  young  clerks 
mlo  the  office,  it  was  the  only  mode  by 
which  he  bad  been  enabled  to  make  anir 
reductions.    He  had  discharged  indivici- 
uals  with  high  salaries  of  700/.  and  1,000/. 
a  year,  and  to  meet  the  deficiency,  he  had 
engaged  clerks  at  salaries  of  90/.  and  100/. 
a  year.    His  office  had  undoubtedly  un- 
dergone an  entire  change  since  the  year 
17£^«    In  1797,  the  number  of  clerks  was 
small,  but  many  of  them  had  high  salaries 
whereas,  at  present,  the  number  of  clerks 
was  much  increased,  but  very  few  of  them 
had  lar|re  salaries.    The  hon.  member  had 
complained,  that  the  salary  of  the  deputy 
secretary  was  ereater  than  that  of  the 
secretary  himself.    This  salary,  however, 
would  be  fixed  in  future  at  2000/.  instead 
of  2,500/.  the  gentleman  who  now  held  this 
office  had  no  extra  allowances:  he  had 
formerly  been  chief  examiner  of  Army 
accounts,  at  a  salary  of  1,500/.  and  he  had 
the  privilege  of  supplying  the  garrison  of 
Gibraltar,  which  was  worth  900/.  a  year ; 
so  that,  in  fact,  he  relinquished  appoint- 
ments to  the  amount  of  2,400/.,  and  recei- 
ved only  2,500/.    He  neither  knew,  nor 
wished  to  know  where  the  hon.  gentleman 
got  his  information,  but  his  informant  was 
not  more  accurate  than  the  hon.  gentleman 
himself     He  was  persuaded  that  in   no 
office  was  the  public  business  more  effi- 
ciently discharged  than  in  his  own,  and  that 
no  set  of  men  worked  harder  than  the 
clerks  connected  with  it.    He  would  state 
one  probf,  and  a  melancholy  proof  of  this 
fact ;  namely,  that  since  the  year  1810,  no 
fewer  than  26  clerks,  all  of  them  in  the 
prime  of  life,  had  died  of  pulqionary  and 
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other  complamtfy  arUiig  from  sedentury 
hi^its.      With  respect   to   the   charge 
Ibr  newspapers,  the  indulgence  was  by  no 
means  extended  to  all  the  clerks,  bu(  onlj 
to  the  higher  clerks  in  the  oflioe.    The 
whole  charge  was  triflina;,  and  quite  un- 
worthy of  notice.    The  non,  member  had 
accused  him  of  being  the  creator  of  a  sys- 
tern  of  pluralities.    Now  this  was  so  far 
from  being  the  case^  that  he  had  issued 
orders  that  no  person  connected  with  the 
office  should  engage  in  any  other  employ- 
ment without  his  leave,  and  that  leave  be 
had  never  in  a  single  instance  granted. 
The  hon.  member  had  talked  of  the  ease 
with  which  he  himself  could  make  out  the 
estimaUs.    Now  he  (lord  P.)  must  aay, 
that  be  would  rather  not  trust  him  with 
that  office  [a  laogh}.    After  the  accuracy 
which  the  boo.  member  had  displayed  in 
the  exercise  of  his  arithmetical  functions 
in  that  House,  he  did  not  think  it  safe  to 
trust  the  estimates  in  his  bands.     The 
difference  of  a  few  millions  more  or  less, 
though  of  no  consequence  to  the  hon. 
member,  would  not  be  so  convenient  when 
the  House  came  to  discover  them  tn  the 
Armv  Estimates.    The  labour  of  makios 
out  the  estimates,  so  far  from  being  a  work 
of  two  or  three  days,  occupied  several 
months,  and  if  any  fault  could  be  imputed 
to  bis  majesty's  government,  it  was,  that 
the  persons  employed  in  this  labour  were 
inadequately  paid.    The  hon.  member  was 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  Mr.  Wilkinson 
received  any  allowance  for  making  out  the 
Army  list»    He  was  allowed  to  edite.the 
Jist,  taking  upon  himself  the  chance  of 
profit  or  loss,  and  he  received  no  remune- 
ration whatever  from  the  public.     The 
hon.  member  did  not  appear  to  understand 
the  difference  between  the  annual  and  the 
monthly  Army  list.    The  nmnthly  Army 
list  cost  very  little ;  but  an  allowance  was 
granted  for  combining  and  editing  the  an- 
nual Army  list,  which  coald  not  be  pub- 
lished  by  any  bookseller,  except  at  a  loss. 
The  sum  allowed  to  his  private  secretary 
was  for  taking  the  charge  of  all  the  corres- 
pondence connected  with  the  compassion- 
ate list.    Tiie  other  person  to  whom  the 
hon.  member  had  alluded,  received  a  salary 
of  lOCM.  for  assisting  the  deputy  secretary 
at  War*    It  was  quite  impossible  that  the 
manipulation  of  all  the  papen  of  the  office 
could  be  conducted  with  the  assistance  of 
a  great,  number  of  inferior  clerks.     He 
should  like  to  know  how  many  assistants 
the  hon.  gentleman  himself  bad  to  arrange 
own  papers.    The  boo.  member  wishe4 
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to  know  after  what  len^h  of  seivme  Mr. 
Sullivan  had  been  appointed  to  a  sitey  of 
1,000/.  Mr.  SuUivan  had  been  appointed 
at  ooce  to  tliat  salary  on  his  (lord  P.*a) 
recommendation ;  and  he  was  persuaded 
that  no  man  who  inquired  info  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  discharged  the  dutiea  of 
his  office,  would  doubt  the  propriety  of  the 
recommendation.    The  salary  of  the  dfioe 
had  been  increased  from  l,00(W.  to  1,200/. 
a  Year,  because  be  fdt,  that,  in  fixing  the 
salaries  of  the  office  on  a  permanent  foot- 
ing, this  was  only  a  fair  allowance.;  but 
he  begged  to  observe  that  the  increase  was 
only  annexed  to  the  (^oe,  and  that  it  was 
not  extended  to  M  r.  Sullivan.    The  noble 
lord  then  went  into  a  comparison  of  the 
present  expense  of  the  department,  with 
the  charge  which  had  been  made  upon  it 
in  former  years.    In  1806»  the  vote  had 
been  56,000/.,  and  the  number  of  persons 
employed  105 ;  in  the  present  year  106 
persons  were  employed,  and  the  roie  was 
44,000/.  only.    It  was  evident,  therefore, 
that  between  1806  and  1822,  a  considera- 
ble reduction  in  salaries  must  have  tslLen 
place.    The  period  of  1792  had  been  ad- 
verted to ;   but  let  the  amount  of  duty 
done  in  that  year  be  looked  at.    Id  1792, 
the  number  of  paoers  sent  out  of  the 
office  was  7,200,  ana  22  persons  were  era«- 
ployed.    In  the  last  year  the  number  of 
papers  sent  out  had  been  98,792  and  the 
numberof  persons  employed  132;  bo  that 
if  the  persons  employed  had  increased  in 
number  five  or  six-fold,  the  quantity  of 
business  done  had  increased  m  a  much 
larger  degree.    With  respect  to  the  m»- 
nagementof  the  public  accounts, he  regret- 
ted that  their  arrear  hsd  increased  so  much. 
It  had  been  occasioned,  he  really  beHeved, 
by  a  wasteful  ecopomy,  by  injodicionslj 
diminishing  the  strength  of  the  office.  The 
accounts  were  examined  as  carefully  as 
possible,  as  they  were  taken  in  hand.    The 
balance  was  due  in  some  cases  to  the  ac- 
countants, and  in  othen  to  Uie  public; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  balance  was  in  fit- 
vour  of  the  public.    Difficulties  often  oo* 
curred,  from  a  want  of  vouchers  whi^ 
had  been  lost  or  mislaid,  and  from  the  ah- 
sence  of  other  explanatory  circumstances  i 
but  while,  on  the  one  hand,  govoeraoient 
arere  determined  to  caU  oa  public  aceoimt^ 
ants  to  settle,  thejr,  oa  the  otfier,  gave 
a  liberal  interpretation  to  everr  fair  doubt 
which  was  occasioned  by  a  dUay  io  the 
examination. 

Colonel  Daviet  said,  the  noble  lord  was 
I  blanked  by  his  honourable  firiaadf  not  fbc 
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the  redoclioii  IMiU  bot  for  histenderneii 
in  nftaking  it.  He  had  been  driven  into 
~eeoiiom}r»  although  he  had  contended 
against  its  poisibility»  and  it  was  to  be 
obsenredi  that  most  of  the  reduced  clerks 
received  large  superannoaiton  salaries. 
The  criterion  by  which  the  House  oug^t 
to  judge  was,  not  what  had  been  donci 
but  what  could  be  done  in  the  waj  of  re- 
duction. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  On  the 
resolution,  ««  That  2630S/.  be  granted 
for  the  charge  of  the  ofBce  of  the  paj* 
niaster*general/' 

Colonel  Davies  suggested,  that  the 
whole  of  this  department  might  be  dis- 
pensed with.  He  believed  the  paymaster- 
generalship  of  the  army  to  be  an  entirely 
useless  office.  It  was  n^erely  a  ministerial 
office,  and  the  only  duty  done  was  the 
passage  of  money  through  it.  The  ex- 
pense of  tlie  office  had. greatly  and  need- 
lessly increased.  lb  1797»  the  entire 
charge  of  the  office  was  11,S40&  In  the 
]present  year,  the  salaries  after  deducting 
superanbuation  allowances  and  contingent 
expenses,  amounted  to  19,000/.  The 
fact  was  too  strong  to  require  enforcing 
by  argument,  and  he  was  bound  to  press 
it  upon  the  committee. 

Sir  C  Long  said»  that  of  all  the  com- 
mittees of  finance  which  had  considered 
this  subject,  there  was  not  one  which  had 
thought  the  office  of  paymaster-general 
usdess.  This  office,  it  seemed,  had  es- 
caped the  diligent  and  accurate  research 
of  Mr.  Burke,  and  of  lord  Colchester,  and 
It  was  reserved  for  the  sagacity  of  tbehon. 
coK»nel  to  discover  that  it  was  altogether 
iisel^s.  The  hon.  colonel  said  the  office 
was  a  ministerial  one;  now,  he  roust 
tiiink  that  the  hon.  member  knew  very 
little,  if  any  thing,  of  the  nature  of  the 
office^  to  make  such  an  assertion.  The 
biMiness  of  this  department  could  not  be 
performed  without  the  assistance  of  the 
payomter-general,  who  had  to  examine 
and  pass  a  ffeai  variety  of  accounts. 
Waa  that  ministerial  dutv  ?  Was  the  pay- 
ment of  the  half-pay  nothing  ?  But  it  was 
aaid,  that  this  was  a  duty  which  might 
be  performed  by  the  Bank.  Now,  he, 
from  experience,  might  state,  that  the 
Bank  codd  not  diacharge  the  duty.  He 
bad  to  look  at  various  accounts  of  officers, 
to  see  whether  their  affidavits  were  re- 
gular, friiether  the  proper  forms  were 
gone  through,  and,  where  such  forms 
were  accidentally  omitted,  to  decide  wbe- 
tbir  ikt  mimcm  Ira*  oFaucii  a  iMUire  as 


should  retard  the  payment  of  the  piirdcu* 
lar  individual.  Of  all  these  matters  the 
Benk  could  know  nothing.  Besidesi  the 
paymaster-general  acted  as  treasurer  of 
Chelsea  Hospital.  Was  that  also  a  minis'" 
ierial  duty  ^  Again,  the  paymaster  had  to 
attend  to  the  argument  of  prize-moneys 
to  examine  the  daims  made,  and  to  see 
how  far  the  partv  claiming  was  entitled* 
Was  that  also  a  duty  which  could  be  dis^ 
charged  by  the  Bank  I  If  the  hon.  mem- 
ber thought  it  a  usdess  office,  he  should 
have  brought  in  a  bill  to  aboli&h  it  altoge- 
ther, and  to  refieal  all  the  acts  which 
regulated  its  duties.  If  the  hon.  member 
should  have  coursge  enough  to  embark 
in  such  an  undertaking,  he  would  find 
himself  shipwrecked  before  be  got  a  htkn*- 
dred  yards  from'  the  shore.  As  to  the 
office,  he  could  assure  the  committee,  thai 
he  bald  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
reduce  its  expenses,  and  a  'considerable 
reduction  had  taken  place  as  compared 
with  former  years.  In  1814)  it  was 
85,00tf.;  in  1815,  57,000^;  in  1816> 
^fiOOLi  m  1817»  S4,000/.;  hi  1818s 
S9,a00L;  in  1819,  80,500/.;  in  1820^ 
29,460/. ;  m  1821,  28,860/.;  and  in  1822, 
26,908/.  Now  let  the  committee  oon^ 
sider  what  waa  the  increase  of  duties  in 
tlie  office  since  1792.  At  that  time  the 
whole  of  the  half-pay  amounted  to 
281,000/.,  which  was  paid  to  4,707  indi- 
viduals. In  the  present  year,  the  whole 
amount,  including  allowances  to  wounded 
officers,  was  1,503,000/.,  which  was  to  be 
paid  to  nearly  20,000  persons.  This,  he 
thought,  might  account  for  the  great  in- 
crease of  business  in  the  office,  and  no 
one,  after  looking  at  this  increase,  would 
sdy  that  the  office  was  ministerial.  He 
would  defy  the  hon.  member  to  discbarge 
the  duties  of  the  half-pay  alone,  with 
fewer  clerks  than  those  now  employed. 
As  to  the  charge  of  reduction,  he  would 
plead  guilty  to  one  th?ng-«he  had  not 
reduced  the  salaries  of  the  lower  clerks, 
but  he  had  diminished  those  of  the 
higher,  and  he  was  certain  that  even  this 
would  not  please  the  gentlemen  opposite, 
who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  approved 
of  nothmg  which  was  dene  by  gentlemen 
in  office. 

Mr.  Hume  declared  himself  unable  to 
see  where  the  great  reductions  had  been 
made.  It  was  true  there  was  a  diminu- 
tion of  charge  of  1,908/L  But  there  were 
offices  with  salaries  firom  1,800/.  to  800/. 
a  year ;  and  therefore  as  the  higher  clerks 
were  only  leduoedi  siidi  a  saving  was  in« 
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tonridenible.  The  Pay-office  as  it  was 
called,  paid  oo  money.  A  penon  might 
cany  in  his  pocket  all  the  money  oaid  by 
that  department.  They  met  the  oemand 
upon  them  with  a  check.  The,  right  hon. 
member  found  ftult  with  the  term  minis- 
teriai«  used  by  his  sallant  fViend;  but  in 
the  reports  of  the  finance  committees  the 
office  was  styled  a  ministerial  office,  with 
no  control  over  the  public  expenditure. 
He  was  ready  to  admit  that  it  was  much 
better  ordered  since  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman presided  over  its  administration. 
With  respect  to  the  trouble  arising  from 
the  half-pay  affidavits,  was  there  not  a 
form  of  affidavit  always  given  to  persons 
applyinff  ?  When  payments  were  to  be 
made,  Uie  office,  instead  of  being  only 
open  from  eleven  to  two,  ought  to  be  open 
from  nine  to  four,  in  winter,  and  longer  in 
summer.  The  various  operations  through 
which  an  applicant  for  payment  had  to 
pass,  certsinly  rendered  it  necessary  to 
nave  a  number  of  clerks.  But  where  ex- 
isted the  necessity  for  that  tedious  pro* 
cess  of  passing  from  one  room  to  another, 
and  havmg  something  to  do  with  at  least 
six  different  clerks.  One  active  person 
at  the  Bank,  conversant  with  powers  of 
attorney,  would  discharge  the  whole  bu- 
siness. With  respect  to  the  priie  money 
and  pensions  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ray  office. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  was,  he  was 
aware,  very  diligent  in  his  attendance,  but 
he  sat  there  not  as  the  paymaster-general, 
but  as  the  member  of  a  board.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  the  simplifying  of  the 
public  accounts  was  to  extend  to  any 
other  office  but  the  Treasury. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  On  the 
resolution  <<  That  4,580^.  be  granted  to 
defray  the  charge  of  the  allowance  to  the 
Judffe  Advocate  General,  his  deputy, 
clerks,  &c.*' 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  was  sorry  to  find 
'  there  was  no  intention  to  bring  back  the 
salary  of  the  judge  advocate-general  to 
any  thing  like  what  it  was  formerly.  When 
it  was  remembered  that  sir  C.  Morgan 
held  that  situation  for  so  great  a  length 
of  time,  at  a  salary  of  ItSOOL  it  was  evi- 
dent that  2,500/.  in  time  of  peace  must 
be  extravagant.  He  thought,  that  a  sa* 
lary  of  1,500/.  would  be  quite  sufficient; 
and  would  therefore  move,  that  instead  of 
4,5602.  the  vote  should  be  for  3,580/. 

The  Solicitor  General  observed,  that 
the  office  of  judge  advocate  general  was  a 
patent  place,  and  had  been  on  itp  present 
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footing  ever  since  the  Revolution.    The 
duties  had  consideirably  increased  sinoe 
that  period,  and  though  in  the  time  of  air 
C.  Morgan  no  addition  had  been  made  to 
the  salary,  it  was  not  because  there  was 
no  reason  for  doing  so,  but  because  the 
Isrge  fortune  of  the  individual  rendered 
any  addition  a  matter  of  no  importance  to 
him.    But,  to  consider  the  question  on  its 
fair  merits,  the  office  was  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  the  army.    The  lives,  for- 
tune, and  character  of  military  officers 
were,  in  a  measure  def>endant  upon  the 
manner  in  which  its  duties  were  fulfilled. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  thoae 
duties  were  diminished  since  the  peace; 
but  the  fact  was,  that  the  number  of  re- 
ports  made  to  the  advocate  general  had 
mcreased  in  a  three*fo1d  degree  since  the 
year  1811.    In  the  course  of  the  last  year 
no  less  than  400  general  courts-martial 
had  taken  place.     The  judge  advocate 
general  had  to  read  all  the  proceedings^ 
and  to  decide  whether  the  evidence  was 
legal,  and  according  to  the  practice  of 
courts  of  law.    He  had  also  to  advise  the 
commander-4n-chief,  and  Uie  secretary,  at 
war  upon  important  occasions,  and  to 
affi>rd  his  adtice  to  officers  stationed  in 
the  different  colonies,  upon  various  topics 
connected  with  the  administration  of  mi- 
litary jurisprudence.     If  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office  faithfully,  not  a 
single  day  could  pass  over  him,  many 
hours  of  which  roust  not  have  been  em« 
ployed.     No  person  could  say,  that  the 
salary  fixed  by  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Grenviile  and  Mr.  Fox  was  too  much.   It 
was  also  to  be  considered,  that  the  duties 
of  the  judge  advocate  for  Ireland  were 
now  annexed  to  this  office,  and  that  no 
increase  of  sdary  attended  this  additional 
labour.    The  onSce  of  judge   advocate 
for  Scotland  had  been  also   abolished, 
and  its  duties  were  transferred  to   the 
judge  advocate^general.      All  this  had 
occurred  since  1807,  when  the  present 
rate  of  salary  was  fixed. 

Mr.  Hume  contended,  that  this  was  not 
a  patent  place,  but  an  office  from  which 
the  person  holding  it  might  be  removed 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.  The 
learned  gentleman  had  said,  that  the  rules 
observed  in  courts  of  law  were  also  ob- 
served at  courts  martial.  He  could  as 
soon  be  persuaded  that  black  was  white, 
as  that  the  duties  of  this  office  were  as 
preat  in  time  of  peace,  as  they  had  beea 
10  aperiod  of  war. 

The  Speaker  said^  that  as  he  had  had 
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the  honour  of  holding  the  eiUialioA  of 
judge  ftdvocate  during  a  period'  of  more 
than  seven  years,  he  might,  perhaps,  be 
permitted  to  trespass  for  a  few  moments 
upon  the  attention  of  the  committee.  He 
was  not  oner  who  estimated  the  importance 
of  an  office  bj  the  salary  attached  to 
it ;  and,  therefore,  had  the  question  been 
confined  simply  to  a  reduction  of  salary, 
he  should  have  remained  silent.  It  was 
utterly  impossible  to  measure  the  difficul- 
ties of  an  office  by  the  salary  annexed  to 
it — to  take  the  dimensions  of  its  responsi- 
bility by  the  1,500^  or  2,000^.  a  year 
which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  person  who 
held  an  office.  Biit  he  was  anxious  that» 
to  whatever  decision  the  committee  came, 
they  Should  be  guided  by  no  counterfeit 
representations.  Much  had  been  said  of 
the  consequent  diminution  of  duty  by  the 
change  from  war  to  peace.  He  could 
assure  the  committee,  that  the  difficul- 
ties of  that  office  depended  in  a  very 
slight  degree  upon  the  number  of  courts 
mar.tial.  Thehon.  member  for  Aberdeen 
bad; 'he  thought,  mistaken  the  spirit  of 
the  remark  of  the  learned  gentleman, 
when  he  saiid  that  this  was  a  patent 
office.  The  object  of  the  learned  gen- 
tleman was,  not  to  shew,  that  it  was 
therefore  beyond  the  control  of  parlia- 
.ment,  but  simply  to  prove  that  it  was  an 
office  ofereat  difficolt^r,  of  extensive  prac- 
tice, and  that  the  duties  attendant  upon 
it  induced  his  majesty  cautiously  to  con- 
aider  thei  talents  and  the  character  of  the 
individual  to  whom  it  was  entrusted.  It 
was  not  an  ordinary  office ;  it  was  one 
which  gave  to  iu  possessor  the  privilege 
of  demanding  a  private'  audience  of  his 
ma^ty,  on  ill  those  delicate  proceedings 
which  so  frequently  occurred  before 
courts  martial,  and  the  publication  of 
which  might  be  attended  with  serious 
consequences.  While  he  had  the  ho- 
nour of  filling  that  situation  he  had  en^ 
deavoured  to  make  all  proceedings  before 
courts-martial  resemble  each  other  in 
form,  and  to  model  all  their  investiga- 
tions upon  the  strict  rules  of  evidence. 
J*^«»  perfectly  true,  that  these  courts  so 
admirably  constituted  for  the  particular 
end  which  they  had  in  view,  could  not 
regulate  their  proceedings  by  the  rules 
and  practice  of  the  superior  courts ;  but 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  judge  advocate  to 
revise  and  reinvestigate  these  proceedings 
and  to  reduce  them  all  to  the  strict  rules 
of  law;  and  whenever'suchacase  came 
before  him,  helud  mvariaWy  advised  the 
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Crown  to  decide  according  to  tbe  rule  of 
law.  With  the  assistance  of  a  very  va« 
luable  coadjutor  he  sifbed  tbe  evidence, 
and  ascertained  whether  it  was  legal  or  il- 
l^al,  and  upon  that  decision  he  invariably 
advised  the  Crown  in  the  course  to  1>e 
pursued  towards  the  accused.  With  res- 
pect to  the  duties  of  the  office,  he  could 
say  further,  that  during  the  first  two 
years  which  he  had  filled  this  situation, 
he  had  not  been  absent  from  his  office 
for  the  space  of  five  weeks  altogether, 
and  at  no  one  period  for  a  single  fort- 
night. There  did  not  pass  a  single  day 
during  which  he  bad  not  held  con&rences 
strictly  confidential  with  the  commander- 
in-chief,  and  with  the  secretary  at  war: 
It  was  superfluous  to  add,  that  the  station 
was  one  of  difficulty,  delicacy,  and  conti- 
nual occupation,  and  that  it  demanded  great 
integrity  oecause  its  possessor  must  secure 
theconfidenceof thearmy.  Ifthecommittee 
deemed  1,500/.  a  ywe  a  fair  remuneration 
for  the  conscientious  discharge  of  those 
duties,  they  would  vote  for  we  amend- 
ment. But  he  once  more  protested  against 
the  formation  of  such  a  decision,  upon 
the  mere  assertion  that  the  duties  «f  that 
office  nearly  ceased  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war. 

The   committee    divided:     For    the 
Amendment,  18.    Against  it,  12^. 

Lia  ^  Ae  Minority. 


Barrett,  S.  M. 
Creevey,  T. 
Chamberlayne,  W. 
Crespigny,  sir  W.  De 
EUice,  £. 
Fergusson,  sirB. 
Hume,  Joseph 
Hobhouse,  J.  C. 
James,  W. 
Luahington,  Dr. 


Moncky  J.  B. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Palmer,  col. 
Robarts,  A. 
Robart8,oo|. 
Rickford,W.    ' 
Whitbread,  S. 

TELLEB. 

Bennet,  hon.  H.  G. 


On  the  resolution,  <<  That  1S,662L  Ir. 
*1d.  be  granted  for  the  charge  of  the  Royal 
Military  College," 

Mr.  Hume  asked,  what  was  the  reason 
for  keeping  up  so  large  a  staff  at  that 
establishment  ?  There  were  a  governor, 
a  lieutenantiigovemor,  a  major,  four  cap- 
tains, and  so  on ;  in  short,  the  whole  staff 
cost  the  country  6,000/.  a-year,  and 
merely  for  supenntending  the  education 
of  a  few  young  men.  Though  there  were 
now  290  cadets  at  the  college,  tbe  whole 
number  admitted  into  the  army  between 
1816  and  1820  was  160.  These  young 
men  had  cost  the  country  115,280^  being 
at  the*  rate  of  720f.  for  each  cadet* 
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th^e  were  44  cadett  who  had  got  com- 
miaiioos  i  but  the  remainiBg  246  were  atill 
unprofided  for.  Mew»  he  would  ask, 
what  reaaoD  there  was  for  educatiog  more 
than  they  could  provide  with  commif* 
aioof  f  By  the  routine  of  the  college* 
OM  fourth  of  the  number  of  cadeu  left 
it  every  year ;  to  that  of  the  70  thua 
leaving  it,  aa  only  44  were  provided  for, 
the  expenie  of  educating  the  remaining 
96  iraa  thrown  away.  Whyi  then,  waa 
not  the  number  of  admiaaiona  to  the 
college  limited  to  the  number  of  commia- 
aiooa  which  could  be  given?  He  ob- 
aerved  a  nice  little  item  of  2t.  6d.  per 
day  for  the  290  gentlemen  cadets.  Why 
wai  thia  aum  granted  i  He  auppoied  for 
no  other  reaaon  than  to  put  tnem  under 
military  law.  The  hon.  member  pointed 
out  the  impropriety  of  (paving  99  difierent 
^preAaaora  to  auperintm  the  education 
of  tbeae  290  young  gentlemen.  The 
aalariea  of  the  governor  and  depnty-go* 
venior  might  be  redooed  without  any  do* 
trimant  to  the  ettabliahaaent.  He  should 
move  for  the  reduction  of  thia  vote  by 
5,0001^  which  would  leave  it  8,661L  U. 
7d.  He  would  not  point  out  the  nef ti- 
culara  on  which  thia  reduction  ougnt  to 
be  made,  but'  would  leave  it  eatiray  to 
the  noble  lord'a  discretion. 

Lord  Patmersion  said,  the  hon.  member 
bad  acted  most  fairly  ta  his  opposition  to 
this  ffrant,  for  his  argument  did  not  so 
much  tend  to  say  diat  the  establishment 
was  too  great  a  charge  upon  the  publio 
as  to  break  it  down  by  degrees  altogether. 
The  question,  therefore,  was,  whether,  as 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  a  standing 
army,  there  should  or  should  pot,  exfst  a 
place  in  which  the  officers  of  it  could  be 
properly  qualified.  He  would  not  ar^ue 
the  necessity  of  professional  instrucuon 
for  militaiy  men,  oecauae  it  was  evident, 
that  unless  the  army  was  officered  hj 
l^ntlemen  who  knew  the  theory  and  prae* 
nee  of  this  art  which  they  pvofemed,  the 
bravery  of  our  soldiers  would  be  qmie  in- 
efieotual.  If,  then,  it  was  necessary  to 
heve  a  oollepe  at  all*  the  ataff  bow  em- 
ployed on  It  waa  net  too  krgew  The 
iludeats,  from  Ibeir  particular  i^,  being 
aearcely  men,  and  no  longer  boys,  were 
pecultsirly  difficult  to  aaanagei  and  would 
beoome  quite  unmanageable,  unless  there 
were  some  military  men  of  rank  and  ex* 
parience,  to  control  them.  The  noble 
lord  then  eontendfid  that  the  admissions 
ta  tbA  cel^gQ  wetfa  nbt  mosenumeroaa 
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than  they  tm^  to  be ;  mat  dahnOcd  tha 
college,  by  a  reference  te  a  aimilar  insti* 
ttttion  in  the  United  States;  that  land  of 
freedom,  which,  young  as  it  wa^  could 
not  exist  without  a  standing  army.  What 
proportion  did  the  committee  think  the 
number  of  the  eadea  in  America  bore  to 
the  standing  arm  v  of  that  country  i  As 
272,  to  6,000;  while  in  Eoghmd  it  waa 
290  to  60,000. 

After  a  short  conversation,*  the  e&tn'm 
mittee  divided:  For  the  Amendment,  26^ 
Agaiast  it,  75.  The  original  resoftuUon 
waa  then  agreed  to. 


Lid  of  the 

BankeSyH. 
Barrett,  S.B.M. 
Bernftl,R 
Benoet,  hon.  H.  G. 
Benett,  J. 
Birch,  J. 
Blake,  sir  F. 
Bright,  U« 
Bmee^R* 

Cremigny,  sir  W.  De 
Hobhouse,  J»C. 
Hume,  J. 
James,  W. 
Jervoise,  G.  P. 

ass-fis 


Minority* 

Lambton,  J.  G. 
Lushingtony  Dr. 
Macdonald,  J. 
Normanbv,  vis. 
Palmer,  F. 
Rieardo^  D. 
Roberts,  A« 
RobinsQH,  air  O. 
Webbe,  £. 
Whitbrsad,  S. 
Wilson,  8iiU.W. 

Monck,  J.  B. 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 
Thursday 9  March  21 . 

Navt  EaTiMATas.3  The  report  c/ 
the  committee  of  soppiy,  to  which  the 
Navy  Eatimatea  were  referred,  was 
brought  op.  The  resdattons  which  pro* 
video  for  the  Dock  yarda  being  read, 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  than  he  could  not 
suffer  this  particular  vote  te  pass,  withoiit 
exposing  to  the  House  how  the  oountiy 
was  situated  in  thh  respect  He  could 
not  see  why  commiasiooets  Aould  be 
maintained  at  Plymouth,  Portsnoutb, 
Sheerness,  Chatham,  Woolwich,  and 
DeptibrdyalBalarieaofl,a00Laye8r;  or 
why  clerks  should  be  permitted  to  rotam 
th^  war  aalaries,  bow  that  Ihey  were 
subject  to  no  income  tax,  and  that  Ifau 
olam  of  labouring  artisans  waa  so  serioiaiy 
reduced*  He  must  protest  agssast  Uie 
continuanoe  of  a  system  under  which 
the  total  expenae  oi  providing  for  tihe 
above-mentioned  dock«yarda  was  177,3191. 
19s.  9d*  more  than  it  was  in  the  year 
1818,  and  was  only  4851.  6s.  StL  less  now 
than  it  waa  in  1818.  It  had  never  been 
his  int^tioD  to  reduce  the  power  of  ear 
navy.  What  he  aimed  at  was,  the  fedoc«- 
tion  of  a  dead  and  unnecessary  eipendi- 
luio  which  oppressed  the  cotu^« 
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The  retpltttioiis  wei«  agreed  to.  On 
the  resolution  raspectioghalf'pBy  to  rnvni 
efficersy 

Mr.  Hume  taid,  he  conceiTed  there 
WM  no  adequate  reason  for  keeping  up 
a  fall  admiral  in  any  of  our  aea-portfy  and 
understood  that  the  expense  was  two« 
thtrda  greater  than  that  attending  a  learw 
admiral,  who  would  be  quite  sufficient  for 
all  useful  purposes*    It  appeared  to  him  a 
▼ery  bad  arrangement  by  which  a  flag 
was  kept  flying  at  Leith,  whilst  we  had 
not  one  in  the  whole  empire  of  India. 
The  sum  of  80,OQO^  for  coast  blockade 
was,  he  understood,  merged  in  the  navy 
estimates,  bat  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to 
be  kept  totally  dimncti  as  being  a  charge 
directly  incidental  to  the  collection  of 
the  revenue.    He  would  sugoest,  that  the 
estimates  should  be  diibrenUy  framed  in 
future,  and  that  the  corps  of  marines  should 
likewise  be  placed  on  a  better  footing, 
and  appear  under  a  separate  head.    The 
seven  appointments  of  general  officers  of 
marines  might  be  fairly  termed  sinecures, 
and  he  thought  it  one  instance  of  the  un- 
fair system  adopted  towards  that  corps, 
that  they  should  be  enjoyed  by  indivi- 
duals who  belonged  to   another   profee* 
sion,  and  were  dwayv  engaged  in  a  dif* 
&rent  branch  of  service.    He  most  com* 
(dain,  that  the  marines   were  the  most 
neglected  corpe   in   the   service.     The 
oflScers  shared  in  little  or  none  of  that 
promotion  which  had  been  so  lavishly 
diffosed  throughout  *the  army  and  navy. 
Whether   this   was   to  be  ascribed  to 
their  having  in  general  no  parliamentary 
interest,  or  to  some  other  cause,  he  did 
not  pretend  to  determine  {   but  the  ftct 
was  incontestible.    Since  theyear  1814, 
the  foUowins  were  all  the  promotions 
which  had  taken  place  amongst  them  :— 
Nine  second  lieutenants  had  been  made 
first ;  nine  first  lieutenants  had  been  made 
captains ;  eight  captains  had  been  made 
majors;  seven   majors   were   appointed 
lieutenant-colonels,  and  four  lieutenantp' 
colonels  were  promoted  to  be  colonels^ 
Let  the  House  contrast  this  statement 
with  the  following  account  of  the  nom« 
ber  of  officers  promoted  in  the  Navy, 
from  1816  to  1821,  both  years  indusivei 
and  the  amount  of  bal&pay  paid  to  those 
officers,  up  to  December,  1888. 


la  1819,.  167  £^9,996 for 3) yeaa £.174,054 
1820..  77  8,413 —2|  —  21,033 
1821 . .  236      46,537  — 11  —         69,806 


Total 
inl 


. . .  797) 
year.    T 


Inl816..142  £.16,169  for 6{ years £.105,101 
1817..  72  9,818—52  —  ^fi^ 
t«i8i.l0a      12,473 —41  -->         56,182 


(  making,  ) 

143,399^  9ince  the  {-481,029 

(    Peace    J 

Here  was  an  expense  of  near  half  a 
million  incurred  to  tne  country.  Even  as 
the  coronation,  the  royal  boonty  waa  not 
permitted  to  flow  in  the  same  munificent 
course  towards  the  oMirines  as  in  ether 
directions.  Justice  vequired^  that  men. 
who  had  so  eminently  distinguishea 
themselves,  should  receive  more  liberal 
treatment.  The  childrea  of  a  marine 
officer,  when  leceiving  the  benefit  of  the 
compassionate  list,  were  allowed  but  ICML 
each,  whilst  those  of  anotiier  officer  re* 
ceived  SOL  Where,  then,  was  the  stuno* 
lus,  or  how  could  men  so  situated  be  es« 
pected  to  make  great  exertions  ?  After 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  in  which  their 
gallantry  was  so  coaapicuous,  and  when  a 
most  extensive  promotion  followed,  bat 
one  individual  of  the  marines  was  selected 
for  that  honour ;  and  only  two,  after  the 
battle  of  Algiers ! 

Sir  .G.  CoeUum  said,  it  waa  90!  in* 
tended  to  retain  port-admirals  as  a  fixed 
system;  but  since  some  of  the  present 
had  been  so  employed  for  80  years,  and 
during  a  war  of  unparalleled  magnitude^ 
he  was  sure  th^  House  would  be  of  opi* 
nion,  that  the  services  of  our  oommandera 
ought  not  to  be  hastily  forgotten.  It 
waa  at  Plymouth  only  that  a  flag  was  flty* 
ing  at  the  main ;  and  he  could  assure  the 
House  that  there  were  at  that  port,  and 
at  Portsmouth,  nearly  SOO  vessels  to  look 
after.  The  office  of  port-admiral  was,  in- 
deed, very  far  firom  being  a  sinecure. 
When  he  (sir  G.  C.)  last  came  home,  he 
was  n  colonel  of  marines ;  but  the  king 
had  been  since  graciously  pleased  to  con- 
fer upon  him  the  rank  of  a  major-general 
in  that  service,  an  honour  whidi  he  valued 
more  than  it  was  in  his  power  to  exoress. 
He  beg^  leave  to  say  that  he  xnew 
the  marine' service  weu:  he  had  had 
the  pleasure  of  acting  and  fighting  with 
them  during  20  years  of  war*  On  TOiy 
asaay  occaaiona  they  bad  behaved,  not 
only  with  the  courage,  bot  with  the  diia* 
dpttne  of  the  oMest  reffular  troops;  and 
their  conduct  had  oallra  down  the  admU 
ration  and  thanka  ef  dioae  niiitafy  men 
who  had  witnessed  it*  He  conjured  the 
House  to  reflect  upon  the  danger  which 
they  might  crealo  V  ffianiflMting  any  i» 
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▼idiooa  distinctum  betireen  the  tiro  ter* 
Ticet. 
The  Mveral  resoluUoiu  were  agreed  to. 

HOUSE  OF  COIf  MONS. 
Friday,  March  22. 

PkTITION   from  NsWCASTLBy  ON  BB« 

HALF  OF  Mr.  Hunt,  and  imputtno 

NOTOmOUSCORRUPTIONTOTHB  HoUSB.] 

Mr.  LamhUm  presented  a  petition  from 
Neccastle  upon  lyne,  signed  by  4,890 
perM>nf»  praying  for  the  liberation  of  Mr. 
Hunt.  lie  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
without  at  all  entering  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  prbciples  or  of  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Hunt,  with  whidi  he  had  no  con- 
cern, that  that  individual  had  been  treated 
in  a  most  unjustiBable  manner.  The  sen- 
tence originally  passed  upon  him  was 
most  severe ;  and  it  could  not  be  in  the 
Gontemplatien  of  the  judses,  that  the  se- 
VeritT  of  that  sentence  should  be  aggra- 
vated by  the  hardships  and  tortures 
which  had  been  inflicted  on  Mr.  Hunt 
b^  the  gaoler,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
VMituig  magistrates ;  or,  at  least,  without 
any  remedy  being  applied  to  the  evil  on 
their  part.  The  petitioners  urged  Mr. 
Hunt  as  a  fit  object  for  the  exercise  of 
the  royal  clemency.  They  also  repre- 
sented the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  the 
representation ;  and  expressed  their  strong 
disapprobation  of  the  proceedings  at 
Manchester. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridl^  said,  that  the  petition 
was  not  asreed  to  at  any  public  meeting, 
and  theretore,  could  not  be  considered  as 
representing  the  fair  oproions  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  district  nrom  which  it  pro- 
fessed to  come.  Neither  the  original  pe- 
tition»  nor  a  copy,  had  been  sent  to  him, 
although  it  was  given  to  other  members. 
The  petition  could  onhrbe  taken  to  re- 
present the  opinions  of  those  persons  by 
whom  it  was  signed.  He,  nevertheless, 
thought,  that  the  circumstances  which 
had  attended  the  imprisonment  of  Mr. 
Hunt  deserved  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  House. 

On  the  motion,  that  the  petition  do  lie 
on  the  table, 

Mr.  Fr^fnanile  said,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  House,  in  common  justice  to  its 
own  character  and  dignity,  should  con- 
sent that  the  imputations  conveyed  in  the 
petition,  should  be  permitted  to  lie  on 
the  .table.  Was  sucn  an  expression  as 
<<  fhe  notorious  and  avowed  corruptions 
which  have  crept  into  your  House/'  to 
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be  tolesatedr  Nor  waa  the  passage  ia 
which  the  petitioners  referred  to  **  the 
illegal,  cruel,  and  unparalleled  deeds  com- 
mitted at  Manchester,"  and  **  the  wicked- 
ness of  those  evil  counsellors  who  bad 
advised  his  majesty  to  approve  of  the 
shiughter  of  his  own  subjects,"  less  objec- 
tionable; more  especially  when  it  was 
considered  how  fre<iueDtly  the  subject 
had  been  discussed  in  that  House.  On 
these  grounds  he  must  oppose  the  recep- 
tion of  the  petition. 

Mr.  Luihwgkm  called  the  attention  off 
the  House  to  another  paragraph  in  the 
petition,  ^ich  was  .equally  objectionable* 
It  was  that  in  whidi  the  petitioners  stated, 
that  **  the  mental  tortures  endured  by 
Mr.  Hunt,  ought  to  be  considerM  a  suflS- 
cient  atonement  for  the  crune  of  showing 
how  your  honourable  House  might  be 
made  still  more  honourable." 

Sir  R.  Wilson  was  surprised  to  find  gen- 
tlemen so  fastidious, .  particiiiariy  when 
he  ■  recollected  that  they   expressed  no 
displeasure  on  a  former  night,  when  a 
"noble  marqub  declared,  that  useless  sti- 
pendiary offices  ought  to  be  kept  up,  in 
order  to  enable  ministers  to  carry  on  the 
machine  of  government.    Why  were  thoae 
places  to  be  mamtained,  but  in  order  to 
secure  the  influence  of  a  certain  noble 
lord  in  another  house^  and  his  dependanta 
in  this.  ?    The  House  could  not  fail  to 
perceive  the  object  for  whidi  unnecessary 
offices  were  continued,  when  they  recollect 
ed  die  manner  in  whitlilord  Fife  had  been 
deprived  of  the  place  which  he  had  held^ 
because  he  votea  against  ministers  in  that 
House.    Hon.  members  might, .  if  thejr 
pleased,  dispute  about  terms,  but  the  fiu^ta 
would  lemam  the  same. .  They  might  calf 
certain  offices  great,  but  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  given  and  hdd  were  well 
known.    They  were  gi^en,  according  to 
the  acknowlMgment  of  the  noble  mar- 
quis, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  for 
ministers  a   sinister   influence   in  .  that 
House.    The  people  had  a  right  to  com- 
plain of  this. 

Mr.  James  was  astonished  at  the  fttti. 
diousness  of  the  gentlemen  opposite,  with 
respect  to  the  passages  in  thepetition  which 
imputed  corruption  to  that  noose,  whea 
he  recollected  the  declaration  of  Uie  Udm 
Speaker,  that  the  buying  and.selliog  of 
seats  in  that  House  <«  was  as  notorious  as 
the  sun  at  noon-day.'* 

Mr.  ^f^»believed  that  no  circumstance 

which  had.  occurred  durmg  the  last  teix 
years  bad  ever  been  so  gross^  inisrepre« 
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Ben  ted  as  had  been  tlie  declaration  of  the 
late  Speaker/ bv  the  bon.  gentleman  who 
apoke  fast.    If  die  predecessor  of  the  pre- 
sent Speaker  had  uttered  the  words  which 
the  hon.  member  had  imputed,  he  ( Mr. 
W.)  would  not  hesitate  to  say*  that  he 
had  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  duty  which 
he  owed  to  the  House.     He  appealed, 
however,   to    hon.    members,    who  had 
sat  in  the  parliament  oyer  which  their  late 
Speaker  presided,  at  the  time  when  the 
declaration  attributed  to  him  was  made, 
whether  it  contained  any  admission  that 
the  House  was  corrupt^  and  whether  it 
did  not,  on  the  contrary,  express  horror 
that  such  a  character  should  have  been 
ascribed  to  it  ?  With  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion before  the   House,  he  thought    it 
was'  impossible  for  any  person   to  have 
heard  tne  petition  read  without  coming 
to  the  conclusion,  that  its  object  was,  to 
vilify  and  disgrace  the  House,  and  not 
only  the  House,  but  the  administration 
of  justice.    If  the  House  allowed  such  im- 
putations to  be  spread  abroad,  not  a  single 
instituttoii  of  the  country  could  be  main- 
tained.    He  knew  it  might  be  said,  **  Let 
our  institutions  rest   ror    their  defence 
upon  their  own  high  character;  if  it  be 
found  that  they  do  not  deserve  the  odium 
which  is  attempted  to  be  fastened  upon 
them,  they  can  sustain  no  injury :"  but 
he  could  not  admit  the  truth  or  wisdom 
of  such  reasoning;  for  there  was  no  in- 
stitution, however  venerable,  that  could 
withstand  lone  and  continued  attacks  of 
this  nature.    If  the  House  were  to  per- 
mit the  court  of  King's-Bench  and  the  in- 
stitution of  juries  to  be  traduced  with  im- 
punity, the  administration  of  justice  would 
soon  cease  to  hold  that  high  situation  in 
public  opinion  which  it  had  for  so  long  a 
time  held  with  so  much  advantage  to  the 
nation.    He  had  never  objected  to  the  re- 
ception of  a  petition  which  had  been  re- 
spectfully worded ;  but  the  decision  of  the 
question,  whether  a  petition  should   or 
snould  not  he  received,  did  not  depend 
upon  a  particular  expression,  but  upon 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  language.    If  any 
person,  therefore,  could  lay  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  and  sa^  that  he  believed  the  ob- 
ject of  the  petition  to  be,  to  complain  of 
grievances,   that  person  might  vote  for 
Its  reception ;  but,  those  who  thought  with 
him,  that  the  only  intention  of  the  peti- 
tion was  to  vilify  and  traduce  the  House> 
must  vote  for  its  rejection. 

Mr.  Bennet  maintained,  that  the  right 
boo.  frentleman  had  incorrectly  stated  the 
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opinion  expressed  by  the  late  Speaker  on 
the  subject  of  the  allegedcorruption  in  that 
House.    The  language  used  by  the  late 
Speaker  was,  that  such  practices  would 
have  made  our  ancestors  startle  with  in- 
dignation.   It  was  not  the  Speaker  who 
had  said  that  the  purchase  of  seats  was 
as  plain  as  the  sun  at  noon  day ;  but  the 
late  Mr.  Ponsonb^.    With  respect  to  the 
petition,  it  contained  some  reprehensi- 
ble parts,  which,  had  he   framed  it,  he 
would  have  omitted :  but  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say,  therefore,  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  received.     He  had  seen  petitions 
containing  language  infinitely    stronger 
than    this,  laid    on  the  table.    If  peti- 
tions were  not  to  contain  anv  imputations 
on  the  courts  of  law  or  other  tribunals, 
there  would  be  an  end  at  once  of  all  peti«* 
tions  for  redress  of  grievances.  The  House 
might,  indeed,  receive  petitions  of  congra- 
tulation and  condolence,  but  none  of  com- 
plaint or  accusation.    He  would  not  allude 
par  jV?ular]v  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Hunt,  but 
he  beh'eved  that  many  crown  prosecutions 
were  carried  on  from  political  and  vindic- 
tive motives.    If  the  people  suffered  under 
severe  and  pressing  grievances,  how.  could 
they  avoid  expressing  their  sufferings  in 
strong  and  pointed  language  ?    Upon  such 
occasions,  it  did  not  become  parliament 
to  look  with  a  microscopic  eye  at  their 
petitions,  to  discover  if  they  contained 
any  expressions  which  could  be  constru€;4 
into   an    insult  upon  that  House.    He 
maintained  that  the  House  ought  to  listen 
to  those  petitions,  however  harsh  or  un- 
courtly  thev  might  sound  in  the  ears  of 
those  gentlemen  who  had  recently  led 
one,  and  taken  their  seats  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Mansfield  appealed  to  the  hon. 
member,  whether  it  was  to  be  tolerated,  that 
the  gentlemen  who  voted  on  one  side  of  the 
House  should  be  told  that  they  were  in- 
fluenced only  bv  corrupt  motives  I  He, 
for  one,  sat  in  that  House,  not  by  the  in- 
fluence of  corruption,  but  by  the  unani- 
mous choice  of  a  large  number  of  most 
respectable  constituents ;  and  though  his 
vote  had  been  often  given  in  opposition 
to  the  opinions  of  gentlemen  opposite,  yet 
he  had  given  that  vote  unbiassed  by  any 
undue  influenoe  or  corrupt  motive.  He 
disdained  such  motives  as  much  as  any 
man;  and  it  was  because  this  petition  most 
improperly  imputed  them,  that  he  should 
oppose  its  reception. 

Mr.  Hothouse  uXA^  there  was  no  neces- 
sity   for   the   hon.  gentleman    to  sup* 
4K 
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pose  that  this  peiiiion  coDtftiDe4  9dj  ini- 
putatioQ  against  boo.  manibeiVt  wfaoi  Uka 
himselft  wara  raturaad  by  tha  free  choica 
of  their  constituenta.    Hia  *•  withen  wara 
unwning/'    But  a  miniater  of  the  Crown, 
on  a  former  night,  had  admitted  enoiigb 
to  justify  the  phrase  used  in  the  petitioo, 
as  that  minister,  in  defending  what  were 
by  some  considered  useless  places,  bad 
supported  their  necessity,  upon  the  ground 
that  there  were  always  a  few  to  be  kept 
for  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  who 
were  gaping  for  them.    It  was  too  much, 
then,  to  be  squeamish  about  words,  which 
only  conveyed  the  sense  already  avowed 
by  a  minister  of  the  Crown.    Ha  agreed, 
that  more  measured  words  might  have 
been  used  in  this  petition,  so  as  to  aecape 
cavil  or  objection  m  that  House ;  but  their 
own  sense  would  tell  them  that  the  words 
could  do  them  no  harm  unless  tbejr  were 
true.    There  was  surely  no  barm  in  tell- 
ing the  troth,  **  Words  break  no  bones'* 
was    the   proverb ;  and  certttnly  ,  tbey 
could  not,  if  they  were  Act  at  random ; 
for  then  they  were  only  a  fit  subject  for 
laughter.    He  was,  however,  astonished 
when  the  right  hon.  sentleman  asserted, 
that  a  similar  char^  nad  never  been  auf* 
fered  to  lie  on  their  table.    Did  he  not 
remember  the  petition  of  **  The  Frienda  of 
the  People,"  wno  offered  to  prove  at  their 
bar,  that  a  certain  number  of  pears  and 
commoners,    by    their    own    individual 
interest,  returned  a  majority  of  the  mem* 
bers  of  that  House  f    Kooody  objected 
to  the   reception  of  that   petition;   he 
fancied  that  Mr.  Burke,  a  great  stickler 
for  their  privileges,  bad  beard  it  read, 
and  that  Mr.  Pitt  also  a  great  stickler  for 
privilege,  though  an  apostate  from   the 
cause  of  reform,  had  not  opposed  its  lying 
on  the  table.  He  denied  tnai  this  petition 
ought  to  be  considered  as  an  attack  upon 
the  courts  of  judicature:  it  only  atUcked 
prosecutors:  and  where  the  weight  of  the 
Crown  was  used  in  particular  prosecu* 
tions,  was  it  not  a  fit  olgect  of  attack  ? 
As  to  Mr.  Hunt's  treatment,  it  was  agreed 
on  tfl  sides,  that  his  sentence  had  been 
aggravated  most  unjustifiably  sSbce  his  im- 
prisonment.   Looking  to  toe  main  ques- 
tion, he  thought  great  allowance  ought  to 
be  made  for  the   people.    When  they 
felt  a  ffrievance,  it  was  honourable  to 
them   that   thepr   expressed  themselves 
strongly^  upon  it ;  add  it  wtm,  the  more 
honourable  to  the  petitioners,  that  in  this 
case  the V  expressedthemsel veS  indignantly, 
not  at  their  own  sufferings,  but  at  the  suf*- 
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feriogs  of  another.  Bjy  tbo  mx  Ms,  mucfc 
difficulty  was  thrown  m  the  way  of  hold* 
iog  public  assembliaa  Amt  the  purpose  of 

Kitioning.  He  thougbti  therefore,  thai 
I.  meomra  ought  not  to  reject  hastily 
such  petitionsp  as  it  waa  still  in  the  powor 
of  the  people  to  present. 

Mr.  Lamtem  said,  that  ha  bad  receiTed 
no  notice  respecting  this  petition,  untO  he 
was  advised  thai  the  parties  were  about  Ip 
transmit  it  to  him  for  presentatbn.  It  waa 
true  that  it  did  not  enmnate  from  any  pub- 
lic meeting;  indeed,  there  woiiU  not  haya 
been  lime  to  have  called  one,  ao  aa  to 
have  secured  the  arrival  of  apetitioa  be- 
fore the  day  fixed  for  discussinff  the  sob* 
ject  in  whioi  the  petitioners  Iook  sudi  an 
interest.  Besides,  they  should  recollect 
the  manj  absolute  difficulties  which  wera 
thrown  in  the  way  of  meetings  of  tha  peo- 
ple by  the  six  ads.  He  was  astonished 
that  the  gentlamen  oppoaite  should  ba 
now  so  eager  to  complain  oi  a  peu'tioiv 
merely  because  it  was  not  adqiced  at  a 
public  meeting,  whan  tbey  were  the  gea* 
tlemen  who  declared,  that  that  vecy  cir- 
cumstance fSoirmed  no  oli^actaoQ  to  tha 
hole-and-corner  petitions  wUch  they  aa 
higbly  praised.  The  riaht  boo.  gmtleauui 
(Mr.  Wynn)  was  perfectly  consistent  in 
opposing  what  he  deemed  an  offensive  im- 

Eutation  in  a  petition.  He  hadalwajssaea 
im  disposed  rather  to  close  the  doors  of 
that  House  than  to  throw  them  w>dft  open 
for  the  reception  of  petitions  contaioinga^y 
words  likely  to  offend  the  squeamish  laata 
of  the  House.  Tb^  ought  tq  excuse  tba 
people  for  putting  a  strong  conatruction 
upon  transactions  which  were  n<^  denied 
within  that  House.  When  oi^  a  Sbrmer 
occasion  he  bad  presented  a  petilioo  from 
Lyipe  complaining  of  the  improper  inter- 
ference of  a  peer  at  ao  election,  the  bon.* 
baronet  opposite  (sir  J.  Graham)  sasertad 
in  its  palliation,  that  if  a  noble  earl  had 
interfered  on  one  si^e,  it  was  equaJly 
I  notorious  that  noble  piersons  in  the  iA« 
terest  of  the  opposition  adopted  the  same 
course  at  elections.  He  had  also  beard 
lord  Cochrane  mention  tberagalar  market 
price  of  a  seat,  and  say  that  lie  had  pmd 
SfiOOL  for  one.  When  the  paople  out  ot 
doors  heard  tha^  such  notorious  ra^  werp 
stated,  and  not  contradicted  within,  ha 
thought  thejT  might  be  excused  for  occa- 
sioniuly  passing  an  opinion  upon  the  iafior* 
matioQ  which  reached  theai*  An  app^l 
had  been  made  to  him,  whether  be -did 
not  believe  the  object  of  the  petitionera 
was,  to  insult  that  House  i    He.did  not  io 
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Us  coDsdenoe  believe  that  such  was  their  | 
object;  but  rather  that  they  meant  to 
gpply  for  the  liberation  of  Mr.  Hunt.  If, 
hi  Snaking  that  application,  they  had  used 
tends  wmch  would  induce  the  rejection 
df  therr  petitiooi  he  should  lament  the 
cifcomstance,  from  the  unfavourable  im- 
preisron  it  might  create  in  Mr.  Hunt's 
cgse— a  man  with  whose  principles  and 

gotitics  he  had  nothing  to  do,  and  whom 
e  only  recbgnized  as  a  man  suffering 
under  injustice — in  the  minds  of  those 
who  would  before  many  days  have  to  de- 
dde  upon  it. 

Mr.  PeH  said,  that  after  perusing 
the  petition,  h^  could  not  come  to  the 
Ame  conclusion  as  the  boo.  gentleman 
had ;  nainely,  that  no  ofiencc  was  intend* 
ed  by  the  petitioners.  He  entirely  agreed 
with  him  that  nothing  was  more  impolitic 
than  to  check  the  expression  of  the  peo- 
i^e's  complaints;  yet  he  trusted  to  the 
nota.  gentleman's  own  candour  to  admit, 
that  nothing  could  be  so  prejudicial  to  the 
right  of  petitioning  itself,  as  suffering  the 
language  used  by  these  petitioners  to  pass 
without  censure.  It  was  a  studied  at- 
tempt to  throw  obloquy  and  insult  upon 
ifll  the  institutions  of  the  country:  it 
charffed  the  government  with  instituting 
vindictive  prosecutibns,  it  cast  a  slur  upon 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  stated 
that  the  judges  had  punished  Mr.  Hunt 
merely  !)ecause  he  had  endeavoured  to 
bring  about  a  reform.  Was  it  possible  to 
permit  sudh  an  imputation  as  this  to  be 
oast  upon  the  judges  of  the  land  i  As 
tt>  the  declaration  respecting  the  imputed 
notorious  corruption  of  that  House,  if 
tbev  once  admitted  the  principle  that 
sucn  an  allegation  could  be  allowed  in 
petitions,  it  would  be  too  late  to  attempt 
to  stop  the  repetition  of  such  language. 
Viewing  this  petition,  therefore,  as  a  pre- 
cedent, which,  if  adopted,  would  inevita- 
bly lead  to  a  repetition  of  insults,  he  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  reject  the  petition. 
Mr.  Mimek  declared,  that  the  petition 
though  strong,  was  couched  in  langua^ 
similar  to  that  often  expressed  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  same  topics.  He  was  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  receiving  it. 

The  House  divided :  Ayes  22.    Noes 
123* 

Lisi  of  the  Minority, 

Barrett,  S.  M.  Creevey,  T. 

Birch,  J.  £Uice,  £. 

Bemall,  R.  Ferguason,  sir  R. 

Buiy,  loid  Gaskell,  B. 

Calvert,  N.  Uobhouse,  J.  C. 


Hume,  J. 
James,  W. 
Maberly,  J. 
Maule,  hon.  W. 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Nugen^  lord 
Ricardo^  D. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 


Robarts,  col. 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
Wood,  aldennan 
WibOn,  sir  R. 

TELLERS. 

Lambton,  J.  G. 
Bennet,  hon.  H.  G. 


Navy  Estimates.]  The  House  hav- 
ing resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of 
Supply,  sir  John  Osbom  moved  **  That 
154,200/.  be  granted  for  Imj^rovements  in 
the  Dock-yards  for  1822.** 

Mr.  Hume  said,  in  the  committee  ori 
these  estimates  hst  year,  a  great  deal  of 
conversation  had  taken  place  resi>ectine 
this  vote.  Then,  a&  now,  his  principal 
objection  to  the  vote,  was,  as  to  that  part 
of  it  which  applied  to  Sheemess.  Last 
session  he  submitted  that  they  ou^ht  to 
vote  no  more  money  towards  carrying  on 
the  works  at  Sheemess,  until  they  had 
received  sufficient  information  as  to  the 
propriety  of  continuing  those  works.  In 
1814,  when  these  great  works  were  first 
begun  in  our  dock-yards,  the  estimate 
laid  on  the  table  for  Sheemess,  was 
824,992/. ;  but  the  actual  cost  was  found 
to  be  1,355,000/.,  being  about  500,000/. 
more  than  the  amount  stated  in  the  ori- 
ginal estimate.  It  appeared,  by  papers 
before  the  House,  that  to  complete  these 
works,  would  require,  exclusive  of  the  vote 
for  the  present  year,  618,000/.  If  to  this 
sum  they  added  the  total  vote  for  the 
year,  which  was  65,000/.,  the  amount 
required  for  their  completion  (supposing 
even  that  the  expense  should  not  exceed 
the  estimates),  would  be  683,000/.  so  that 
the  works  at  Sneeraess,  when  finished,  would 
havecostthecountryaltogether2,038,000/. 
When  these  works  were  first  begun,  some 
difierence  of  opinion  existed  amoiilg  the 

§ovemment-boards  whether  the  proposed 
ock-yards  should  not  be  established  at 
Purfleet  rather  than  Sheerness;  but  finally, 
the  preference  was  given  to  Sheemess. 
At  that  time,  the  means  now  possessed 
bv  us  were  not  exerted.  Now  we  cm« 
ployed,  on  all  occasions,  steam  vessels,  for 
taking  line-  of-battle  ships  from  one  station ' 
to  another,  as  might  be  deemed  necessary. 
By  these  vessels,  line-of-battle  ships,  and 
East  Indiamen  of  the  largest  class  were 
towed  against  wind  and  tide  with  the  most 
perfect  safety  and  success.  No  place 
that  could  be  select^  possessed  greater 
capabilities  for  docks  than  Purfieet.  There 
was  nothing  but  chalk  to  excavate,  and 
the  work  would  have  been  dry  and  secure. 
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But  at  Sheemess  accident  after  accident 
had  occurred.  The  buildings  ^ere  raised 
literallj  upon  a  quicksand  ;  and  in  every 
insunccy  it  was  in  the  first  place  necessaiy 
to  drive  piles  into  this  sana.  In  January, 
1820»  a  very  large  portion  of  the  new 
works  was  broken  down  by  a  sudden 
irruption  of  the  sea,  which  accident  occa- 
sioned to  the  country  an  additional  ex- 
pense of  several  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
He  would  here  beg  the  gentlemen  oppo- 
site to  explain  one  singular  circumstance. 
In  1820»  the  total  amount  necessary  to 
complete  these  works,  was  estimated  at 
171|000/.;  but  the  actual  cost  proved  to 
be  200,00M.  and  upwards,  for  all  the 
yards.  But  the  amount  which  they  had 
been  in  the  meanwhile  called  on  to  pay 
for  these  works,  in  all  the  yards^  would 
be  little  short  of  954,000/.  No  doubt  all 
this  was  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  per- 
sons employed.  He  had  been  told  by 
engineers  of  considerable  ability,  that  they 
doubted  not  only  the  utility  or  the  works 
ao  far  as  they  had  gone,  but  the  utility 
also  of  continuins  them.  He  had  seen 
an  estimate!  by  which  it  appeared  that  if 
even  government  were  to  commence  new 
and  extensive  works  at  Purflect,  they 
would  not  require  so  much  money  as  was 
necessary  to  complete  the  old  works  at 
Sheerness.  When  we  possessed  a  great 
navy,  it  might  have  been  very  proper  to 
accommodate  them  with  additional  room ; 
but  now,  in  the  seventh  year  of  peace,  he 
understood  that  we  had  more  docks  than 
we  had  ships  to  put  into  them.  He  had 
shown  that  the  expense  of  the  works  at 
Sheemess,  when  they  should  be  complete, 
would  be  upwards  of  2,000,000/.,  assum- 
ing even  that  the  estimate  would  not  be 
exceeded.  No  single  board  ought  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  management  and  direc- 
tion of  such  expensive  undertakings  as 
these*  A  committee  ought  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  that  House,  fur  the  purpose  of 
considering  their  utility,  and  of  bringing 
before  them,  not  merely  the  government 
engineers,  but  other  engineers  of  abilit]^, 
in  order  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  their 
opinions ;  and  he  should  propose,  that  the 
House  would  not  vote  more  than  20,000/. 
or  30|000/.  a  year  for  these  works,  until  a 
report  should  have  been  obtained  from 
such  committee.  He  should  at  present 
move  to  reduce  this  vote  by  50,000/. : 
being  the  estimated  amount  for  the  old 
works  at  Sheemess. 

Sir  •/.  Osborn  said,  that  with  respect  to 
Shcurness,  SOfiOOl.  was  all  that  was  requir- 
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ed  to  complete  the  new  t^orks.  A  sum  of 
1 5)000/.  additional  was  required  for  build- 
ing a  smithery.  As  to  the  utility,  or 
otherwise,  of  Sheemess,  as  a  station  for 
docks,  he  should  leave  the  House  to  de- 
cide upon  that  point ;  but  he  thought  it 
preferable  to  a  place  which  the  hon«  gen- 
tleman called  Purfleet ;  meaning  he  pre- 
sumed, Northfleet.  With  respect  to  the 
Breakwater,  he  could  not  agree  with  the 
hon.  gentleman  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
course  which  he  suggested.  The  hon* 
gentleman,  by  means  of  la^  gtants, 
would  wish  to  have  the  works  completed, 
in  two  or  three  years.  He  was  convinced 
that  if  that  course  were  followed,  it  would 
occasion,  not  a  saving,  but  an  increase  of 
expense. 

Sir  J.  Yorke  contended,  that  the  works 
at  Sheerness  were  undertaken  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  most  able  and  ex- 
perienced men.  He  had  only  to  mention 
the  names  of  Mr.  Watt,  captain  Haddatt, 
and  Mr.  Jessop.  The  works  notwith- 
standing the  observations  that  had  been 
made,  would  stand  the  test  of  severe  cri-. 
ticism.  Of  this  expenditure  it  was  to  be 
observed,  that  every  shilling  was  spent  in 
the  country,  and  in  some  way  or  other 
found  its  way  back  into  the  Exchequer, 
and  the  hon.  member  should  recollect, 
that  his  constituents  were  not  a  little  be- 
nefitted, as  the  Aberdeen  granite  was 
much  employed.  When  they  recollected 
the  various  instances  of  unprofitable  ex- 
penditure—the twenty  millions  spent  in 
St.  Domingo— the  twenty  mtUions  lost  in 
the  Austrian  loan^when  they  cast  their 
eyes  to  the  course  of  the  Medway,  and 
observed  a  certain  hill,  on  which  a  lasaretto 
was  erected  at  an  expense  of  one  million,  of 
which  not  a  vestige  remained,  the  whole 
having  been  sold  for  10,000/.,  he  really 
thought  the  hon.  member  had  pitched 
upon  one  of  the  least  objectionable  parts 
of  the  roinbterial  expenditure.  Before 
the  improvements  were  undertaken,  there 
was  scarcely  a  dock  in  Sheemess  and 
Chatham  fit  for  a  ship  of  the  line>  and  as 
for  Chatham,  the  river  below  was  so  shoal 
and  intricate,  that  even  when  ships  had 
been  repaired  and  were  fit  for  sea,  they 
had  grounded  on  their  moorings,  and 
were  obliged  to  be  returned  to  dock.  The. 
works  were  now  completed,  and  the  sum 
proposed  was  merely  to  erect  a  wall  to 
separate  the  grest  basin  from  Powder- 
monkey-bay,  without  which  it  was  sup- 
posed the  water  could  not  be  let  in  with- 
out danger  of  a  blow*  up.  The  great  basin 
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had  now  t  wcnty -seven  feet  at  the  moath,  and 
would  now  admit  a  first  rate  with  all  her 
guDS  and  stores.  As  to  Plymouth  Break- 
water, it  had  already  been  found  to  be  of 
the  greatest  service. 

.  After  a  short  conversation,  the  amend* 
ment  was  withdrawn,  and  the  resolution 
agreed  to. 

Army  Estimates.]  On  the  resolu- 
tion «  That  28,894/.  ISs.  Id.  be  granted 
for  the  Garrisons  at  home  and  abroad, 

Mr.  Hume  hoped  many  of  the  offices 
held  by  persons  who  did  not  perform  the 
duties  or  them  would  be  abolished  on  the 
death  of  those  individuals.  He  did  not 
think  the  charge  for  garrisons  ought  to  be 
so  laree,  and  unless  be  heard  that  which 
should  induce  him  to  change  his  opinion, 
he  would  submit  a  motion  to  the  commit- 
tee for  deducting  something  from  it.  He 
particularly  noticed  the  establishments  in 
the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  and 
the  charge  for  the  mi(itia  which  he  under- 
stood was  hardly  called  out  oflener  than 
once  a  year.  He  also  oflFered  some  re- 
marks on  the  taxes  raised  in  Gibraltar, 
and  on  the  charge  which  it  threw  on  these 
estimates.  He  wished  to  know  if  it  could 
not  be  lessened.  He  thought  22,000/. 
more  than  ought  to  be  demanded  for  gar* 
rlsons  in  England. 

Lord  Paknerston  said,  that  the  islands 
of  Guernsey  and  Jeney^  threw  no  ex- 
pense upon  this  country  beyond  that  for 
the  staff,  the  remainder  being  paid  out  of 
the  revenues  of  the  islands.  The  militia, 
instead  of  being  called  out  but  once  a 
year,  was  called  out  once  a  fortnight, 
and  the  inspector  had  reported  them  to 
be  a  most  efficient  body  of  men.  With 
respect  to  the  charge  for  Gibraltar,  it  was 
less  than  formerly  by  3  or  4,000/.  When 
asked,  if  some  diminution  of'expense  could 
not  be  effected  in  the  presentcharffe,hedid 
not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  hold  out  any 
expectation  of  that  kind.  Some  offices  in  the 
garrisons,  on  the  extinctions  of  the  inter- 
est in  them,  bad  net  been  filled  up ;  but 
with  respect  to  the  governors,  so  far  as 
his  influence  extended,  he  wodd  not  di- 
minish the  number  of  such  appointments. 
These  appointments  hsd  been  considered 
the  honourable  rewards  for  military  ser- 
vices. They  had  been  bestowed  in  a  way 
which  the  country  must  approve,  and  in 
the  present  holders  of  them,  the  com- 
Biittee  would  recognise  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  ornaments  of  their  country. 
These  offices  liad  been  approved  by  suc- 


cessive committees  of  that  House,  and 
therefore  he  did  not  feel  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  propose  that  any  of  them  should  be 
abolished. 

Colonel  Davies  said,  that  those  who 
had  shed  their  blood  in  defence  of  their 
country  ought  to  be  liberally  rewarded ; 
but,  in  his  opinion,  those  wno  deserved 
such  rewards  would  feel  the  honour  to  be 
greater  if  they  were  conferred  by  parlia^ 
ment.  Wlien  parliament  sanctioned  a  re- 
ward for  fsithful  service,  no  person  could 
doubt  that  the  reward  was  justly  bestow- 
ed ;  because  the  case  of  the  indtviduatl  waa 
brought  forward  openly.  But  this  waa 
not  the  case  with  reference  to  the  Crown. 
It  was  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  grant 
rewards  from  motives  of  the  merest  fa- 
vouritism. Therefore,  areuing  on  prin- 
ciple, the  system  appeared  to  him  to  be. 
excessively  bad ;  and,  in  proportion  as  iS 
was  objectionable,  it  must  appear  evident, 
that  to  place  the  duty  of  rewarding  merit 
in  the  hands  of  parliament,  would  be  in- 
finitely better.  He  could  not  cobceive 
why  such  an  expense  at  Gibraltar  should 
be  countenanced,  when  it  was  known,  that 
during  the  last  reign,  no  less  than  124,000/. 
were  received  from  Gibraltar,  and  placed 
in  the  privy  purse.  This  was  contrary  to 
every  principle  on  which  Gibraltar  waa 
held ;  tor  ipost  assuredly  any  taxes  levied 
there  ought  to  be  appropriated  to  the  ne- 
cessary expenses  of  the  local  government* 
In  his  opinion,  there  was  not  a  single  sta- 
tion abroad,  that  wais  not  made,  in  some 
way  or  other,  subservient  to  a  system  of 
corruption. 

Colonel  Gossett  said,  the  militia  of 
Jersey  was  not  only  assembled  every  fort- 
night, but  every  Sundsy,  after  divine  ser- 
vice. Those  who  belonged  to  the  militia 
had  certain  privileges,  with  respect  to 
taxation ;  but  then  they  received  no  pay, 
and  were  only  clothed  once  in  seven  years. 
The  salary  of  the  governor  of  the  island 
was  defrayed  out  of  its  revenue. 

Sir  /.  Coffin  deprecated  the  idea  of  any 
attempt  to  alienate  the  islands  of  Jersejy 
and  uuemsey  from  this  country,  consi- 
dering the  important  services  wnich  they 
had  often  rendered  to  this  country  in  de- 
fending it  againit  France,  and  that  since 
the  davs  of  William  the  Conqueror^  there 
never  had  appeared  more  loyal  subjects  in 
the  empire.  As  to  the  governments  of 
the  several  garrisons,  he  thought  them 
essential  to  the  Crown  .as  the  rewards  of 
merit ;  and  the  manner  in  which  these  ap- 
pointments  were    usually   disposed   Qf, 
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Ifrored  tlw^  kwmmt  utUity  of  die  arrange- 
mentb 

Mr.  B^miH  laid,  he  had  no  mdnpost- 
tion  to  reward  military  men  in  the  most 
ia>eral  naoner ;' bill  the  quetUonw^  in 
what'  #ay  prorition  was  to  be  ntode  for 
them  ?  The  noUe  loid  coM,  no  doobtt 
idduoe  a  hytig  K«t  of  higMj  retieotaMe 
moies  by  whom  these  goTemortnipe  had 
been  heh^.  The  tame  might  be  done  with 
retpeOI  to  every  pnbiic  office.  But,  that 
#ile  no  argument  for  kdepiog  m  ute- 
liie  placet.  When  it  was  atcempted  to  do 
away  the  board  of  trade,  the  names  of 
Gibbon,  of  Addiaony  and  of  other  cde« 
bralad  meo,<  were  raeotioned  as  baring' 
been  eonneeted} with  that  efiee,  and  there- 
Me  h  was  contended  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  suppressed.  Butr  the  question  was,* 
not  who  held  the  ofioe,  but  whether  it  was 
df  any  peblie^  use  ?  He  could  see  no 
reasdu;  if  militaiy  merit  were  to  hejfM^ 
warded,  why  it  should  nbt  be  broo^  be- 
fore that  House.  There  was  one  argu* 
BMttt  strongly  in  fiivoar  of  sueh  a  pro- 
oaediog ;  namely,  that  no  ease  wmU  be 
brought  before  the  House  that  woidd  not 
bear  the  light.  He  did  not  asean  to  say 
that  goverament  would,  unless  peculiarly 
presMd,  confer  rewarda  on  undeservibg 
men ;  but  they  ouaht  not  to  be  left  open 
to  teniptation.  <*  Lead  us  not  into  temp* 
lation,^'  was  a  prayer  which  they  were 
constantly  putting  up ;  and  to  prevent  mi- 
nisters from  encountering  that  temptatioo, 
which  might  lead  them  to  abase  the  power 
of  the  Crown,  he  would  remove  from  them 
the  authority  by  which  they  disposed  of 
those  govemortihips. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  that  last  year  there 
was  a  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wi^it,  who 
never  held  any  other  military  appomtment« 
The  governor  of  Dsrtmouih  was  also  a 

Sntlemen,  formerly  a  member  of  that 
ottse,  who  had  no  other  military  con- 
nection whatever.  He  did  not  know  to 
what  extent  sueh  instances  might  avail, 
but  he  held  them  to  be  improper. 

Lord  PahnerUtm  Sttd»  it  was  very  true 
that  lord  Mdmsbury,  the  governor  of  the 
Isle*  of  Wight,  never  was'  in  the  army ; 
but  the  governorship  was  conferred  on 
hiu,  lA  consequence  of  his  gii^ng  up  a* 
pension  of  2,odo^.  a-year,  which- had  been^ 
graaled  to  bis  father  for  public  services, 
and  which  he  would  have  enjoyed  In  re- 
version. The  situation  of  governor  of  die' 
Isle  of  Wight  waa  worth  between  1,100^ 
and  IfiOOk  a»year ;  so  that  the  public 
w%re  benefitted  by  Ihe  traaaactioo,  to  the 
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amount  of  80tf  .  per  annum.  As  to  the 
propriety  of  Icaiving  with  the  Crown  the 
power  to  reward  nSlilsry  merit,  he  waa 
completely  at  issue  with  the  hen.  mem- 
bers for  Worcester  and  Shrewsbury.  The' 
principle  thev  wfahed  to  enforce  waa  the 
most  nnoonsotutional  that  oould  be  ima- 
gined.  They  admitted  that  it  was  right 
and  proper  to  have  rewards  for  milirarj 
merit ;  but  they  wetit  on  to  say,  ttiar  while 
those  rewaiVis  were  plaMd  in' the  hands  of 
the  Crown  they  might  be  misspnlied;  sndy 
in  order  to  prevent  an  abuse,*  tney  argued 
that  the  pow:er  of  granting  such  rewirdr 
should  be  taken  from  tliwOroww,'aad  gi%^n' 
to  the  Homfe  of  Commons.  Stich  a  doc- 
trine was  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  and  if  acted 
OB,  must  lead  to  the  mbsi  dangerous  con- 
sequences. He  would  conteod,  that  i^ 
was  necessary  to  place  the  command  of 
the  army  in  the  handa  of  the  Crown,  and' 
that  it  was  eqiially  necessary  tiiat  rhe  re- 
ward of  military  merit  sboald  be  left  with 
the  sovereign.  If  ever  the  day  cmhe 
when  the  power  of  rewmding  uuKtsfty  isr- 
vieea  Aouhl  be  nmwfeued  fren  the 
Crowtito  Che  Heiuae  of  Commons,  dioae 
who  stfw  ae  bahefol  an  alteration  might 
say,  that  they  hlid  wttneased  the  death- 
blow of  the  eanstitnttdm 

Colonel  Daniei  said,  it  could  not  pOa^ 
sibly  be  inodiisllteDt  with  the  coosdtution 
to  apply  to*  parliameot  for  the  reward  of 
military  serrices,  as  minlstere  themselvea' 
had  proposed  so  many  pensions  to  mfll- 
tary  officers  at  the  tlose  of  the  late  war, 
which  penaioiis  too  were  adjudged  with' 
ah  alacrity  that  amply  preved  the  di^po* 
sition  of  paiiiament  to  recognise  the  jus^ 
tice  of  socb  claims. 

Mr.  Wynu  thought,  that  unless  it  was' 
meant  to«dbpute  the  old  constitutional 
maxim,  that  the  Crown  was  the  foontain 
of  honour,  the  proposition  of  tbejgentle- 
men  opposite  could  not  be  consistentljr 
malntahied.  History  should  show  gentle- 
men the  daneer  of  transferring  to  any 
other  power  than  that  of  the  Crowii,  tlie 
grant  of  miNtary  rewards  and  distioctiohe. 
lJkN>A'atidh  a  transfer,  the  country  must, 
whatever  gendebien  might  mean,  become; 
an  absohite  republic ;  for  he  waa  persuaded 
that  they  whd  began  by  petitioning  would 
very  sood  end  with*  demands  Let  the 
HoosexOnsider  how  short  a  time  elapsed 
before  the  parliamentary  army  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  1st,  innsted  upon  their 
claims  being  attended' to.  Thia  wooM  al- 
ways be  thecase  when  a  popubiramembly 
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attempted  to  ditlribiU9  military  r«iMurd«f 
and  to  keep  io  its  own  hanida  the  command 
of  the  army.  He  objected  aUo  to  this 
mode  of  dittfibutiDg  rewards,  because  he 
was  snUsGcid  that  it  would  he  iu  tbe  eod 
the  most  expensive  mode.  It  had  always 
been  found  that  that  House  was  disposed 
to  go  beyond  the  measure  of  reward  ro- 
commeoded  by  the  Crown  in  cases  of  ex- 
traordinary m^ts. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  hia  obiect  was>  to  see 
whether  the  House  would  consent  to  cut 
down  useless  ofices  and  sinecures^  and 
leave  that  just  and  Intimate  influence  to 
the  suppprt  of  die  monarchy  which  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  constitution  that  il 
should  possess.  He  had  never  heard,  until 
within  tae  last  week  that  the  keeping  up 
of  sinecures  was  necessary  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Crown.  He  would  always 
maintain,  that  that  Crofin  did  not  deserve 
to  be  supported,  which  could  not  stand 
upon  the  legitimate  influence  to  he  der 
ri?ed  iirom  the  patronage  of  so  vast  an  ex- 
penditure as  that  which  was  incurred  by 
the  i^veroment  of  this  country.  With 
the  view  of  ascertaining  how  many  advo^- 
^tes  there  were  foe  thai  ayatem»  lie  f  ould 
move  a  reduction  in  the  estiniate  of 
18,SML 

Mr.  R.  Smith  was  of  opinion,  that,  fisr 
all  practical  purpose^  the  House  poiseafr- 
ed  a  duf^  contFoi|  oiwr  the  power  of  the 
Crown.  He  would  not  support  the 
amendoumt,  however  useless  tb;  nkees 
i?iight  be,  unleas  it  could  be  provea  that 
they  were  ponferred  without  apy  merit  on 
the  part  of  tho^^  who  held  them.  Let 
any  instance  of  a  reward  conferred  with? 
out  merit  be  produced,  and  he  wouldsup* 
port  a  proposition  far  abolishing  the  place. 

Mr.  fT.  Smith  said»  that  would  be  the 
most  invidious  shape  in  which  the  ques- 
tion could  come  before  them,  aa  it  wouU 
be  going  into  the  merita  of  an  iodividuaL 
The  Crowp  waa  the  fountaia  of  honour,  it 
was  true ;  but  it  cquld  not  be.  said  take 
the  fountain  of  reward,  al  least,  in  the 
sense  of  pectiniary  nscompeosa    It  had 

She  power  of  noqiinating  to  certain  oSces, 
mi  it  was  the  duty  of  that  House^  as 
guardian  of  the  public  pucse,  to  oontfiol 
and  regulate  the.  amount  of  pecunifqr 
compensation  for  puUio  aervieeib 

The  committee  difided:  Forthe  Amend* 
nient»  21 ;  Againat  it,  80. 

List  of  the  Minmty* 

Beaumont,  T.  W.  Bright,  H. 

Bennet,  hon.  H*  O.        Bama^  H« 


B^lgrave,vis. 
Ciompton,  Sam. 
Cwpigny,  8|r  W.  pe 
Hun^e,  Jos. 
Leycester,  R. 
MoDck,  J.  B, 
Martin,  John 
PhilUps,  Geo. 
Fahaer,  C.  F. 
Price,  Robert 


Pares,  Thamaa 
Ricardo,  p. 
Russell,  loid  J. 
Robio50ii,  sur  Q. 
Sykes,  D. 
Smith,  W. 
Wood,  aid. 

T£LLEB. 

Davies,  col. 


On  the  resolution,  ''That  187,981/. 
lis.  i(Lt  be  granted  for  Full  Pay  for  re- 
tired Officers,*' 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  whole  charge 
for  rotirad  allowances  in  the  year  18l€ 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  107*000(. ; 
but  a  new  aysteia  bad  been  reoenlly 
adopted.  When  the  gasrimo  bfUtalioaa 
were  called  out,  the  noble  load  selected 
from  the  Ml  and  half-pay  aeroe  oSceia 
who  had  never  served  mcke  than  a  yeai» 
and  others  who  had.  actually  not  joined 
the  army  for  25  years.,  llese  paoKma 
were  put  into  the  veteran  coma,  and,  after 
a  few  mpnths,  placed  on  fiiH  pay  fer  Ihf 
reit  ^f  their  lives.  The  number  of  oScMp 
who  had  heeatraasfared  from  the  fuUpaj 
and  half  pay  to  veleran  eorpa,  weaaM?  om^ 
cera  {n  all;  6A  from  the  full  pay,  and  179 
^Q^k  the  half-pay.  The  puUia  burtheaa 
wara  by  t(ua  proceeding  inoaeasad  to  the 
amppn^  of  18,a7DA  aijraar.  Ha  had  v^ 
haittaiuoy)^  in  decknog-H  to.  haiH^pd^  fi»v 
by  the  act.  of  parlviment>  na.man  waa  anr 
tillfdi  tfli  anter.  a  vat^aao  caapa  unless  ha 
were  unfit  for  acthre  semace^  One  indi* 
vMuaI  WAa  pi^t  on  half-pay  after  threat 
yeaia'  anrvice^  in  the  firat  battalion  of  * 
the  BUi  dragoona»  an  inditidual,  after  four 
ymta'  service*  waa  taansferced  to  a  vete*- 
ran  corps  which  was  disbanded  the  next 
month.  A  person,  named  Pcitchard,  had 
(Valy  served  one  year.  He  wasappointed 
to  tha  waggon  train  in  October- 1794;  and 
in  August  179^,  he  waa  put  on  thehaiC^ 
pay  list,  where  h^  coataMied  moil  Jan. 
18S1,  whan  ka.waa  transftmed  ta  a  veteran 
battalion*  which  waa  shoitly  after  diar 
banded*  and  be  waa  placed  on  foU  pay  Ibt 
IjAb  Ha,  should:  condiide.  by.  moviogt 
<A  That  tha  vota  be  saduc^  ik  the  aum 
of  ia,8y«/' 

Lord  JfajaMTilflataBpreheaded,  that  the 
Houaa  moat  hft  awaca  of  the  gvauoda  upoq 
wbii^oiEoars  weaa  appointed  to'vateaaa 
battalioaa,  and  also  cf  tha  eircumstaneaa 
under  whudi  they  ware  allowed  to  retire 
from  sudf  battaiiona  oa  full  pay*  Tba 
coadkions  attendant  upon  such  uermissioo 
was»  that  th^ abandoned. all  daim  tp  f«« 
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ture  promotion  in  tbe  army.  The  com- 
mittee woold  also  remember,  that  the  dif- 
ference betireen  half  pay  and  full  pay, 
was  as  2  to  3  only,  and  not  as  2  to  4. 
The  Hon.  member  seemed  to  think  there 
was  some  act  of  parliament  reauiring  me- 
dical  certificates  of  incapacity  tor  service, 
in  dl  cases  where  officers  were  appointed 
to  feteran  battalions;  but  he  dened  the 
hon.  member  to  produce  it.  The  fact 
was,  that  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Home) 
entirely  mistook  the  effect  of  the  act  to 
which  he  alluded.  The  act  provided,  that 
where  an  officer  desired  to  retire  from  any 
existing  regiment  of  the  line,  or  existinj^ 
veteran  battalion  on  full  pay,  there  certi- 
ficates were  necessary ;  but  no  certificate 
was  required  where  the  removal  was  the 
act  of  government.  The  case  of  Mr. 
PritchaiS  was  a  peculiar  one.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  late  war,  he  had  been  a 
resident  in  Flanders,  and,  in  consequence 
of  considerable  services  which  he  render- 
ed to  the  British  army,  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  fly  from  that  country,  and  his 
property  had  been  confiscated  by  the 
enemy.  Being  admitted  to  have  strong 
claims  upon  the  English  government,  he 
had  been  appointed,  in  1795  or  1796, 
to  a  commission  in  the  waggon-train ;  he 
had  subsequently  been  reduced,  in  conse* 

auence  of  an  alteration  in  that  corps ;  and 
le  commander*in-chief|  finding  him  in 
indigent  circumstances,  had,  as  a  reward 
for  hb  past  services,  appointed  him  to  a 
veteran  battalion. 
^  The  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the 
^  resolution  agreed  to.  On  tbe  resolution, 
«  That  764',20(tf.  be  granted  for  the 
Charge  of  Half  Pay  to  Reduced  Officers 
for  Great  Britain,*' 

Mr.  Hume  called  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  present  amount  of  the 
half-pay  estimate.  At  the  sitting  of  the 
finance  committee  in  1817,  the  charge  of 
the  half-pay  had  been  61?7,000^.,  and  the 
committee  had  promised  a  probable  re- 
duction of,  annually,  about  7  or  8  per 
cent.  But,  instead  of  any  such  reduction, 
the  charge  had,  from  year  to  year,  gone 
on  increasmg.  In  1818  it  became 
651,000/.;  in  1819,  737,000^;  in  1820, 
7dS,000/. ;  in  1821,  765,000^,  and  in  the 
present  year  808,00M.  or  809,000/.  Here, 
instead  of  diminution  there  was  a  regular 
course  of  increase.  He  was  quite  aware 
of  the  answer  that  would  be  given  to  him. 
It  would  be  said,  «<  The  half  pay  is  in- 
creased, because  you  have  reduced  the 
fun  pay."    Yes ;  but  he  would  not  adroit 
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die  appTication  of  that  answer.    He  con- 
tended, that  the  full  pay  had  not  been  di- 
minished in  a  proper  degree;  promotions 
had  taken  place,  and  fresh  officers  had 
been'  brought  in.    Reduction,  no  donbt, 
had  taken  place  in  the  army,  and  he  gave 
the  noble  lord  opposite  credit  for  it  as  far 
as  it  went:  but  his  comphiint  was,  that  it 
did  not  go  far  enough.    Then  it  would  be 
said,  that  he  was  never  satisfied.     But  he 
denied  that  fact.    Let  the  regulation  for 
the  army  be  only  fixed  npon  tbe  propoat* 
tion  brought  forward  by  a  gallant  officer 
with  respect  to  the  marines.    Let  one  va- 
cancy in  three  be  a  promotion,  and  let 
the  other  two  be  fillea  up  from  the  half- 
pay  ;  and  his  side  of  the  House  would  re- 
main silent  and  content  upon  the  subject. 
But  how  was  it  possible  for  the  country 
to  sit  down  under  the  pressure  of  the  ex- 
isting system  ?    In  the  course  of  less  than 
seven  years  from  the  end  of  the  war  to 
Jan.  182 J,  there  had  been  no  fewer  than 
2,558  new  commissions :  of  these,  1, 205 
had  been  first  commissions,  597  being  ob- 
Uined  by  purchase,  and  SO^  by  gift.    It 
was  to  this  system  that  the  increase  of 
half-pay  was  to  be  ascribed ;  and  seeing 
the  chancellor  of  the  excheqaer  in  bis 
place,-  he  would  submit  a  plan  to  his  cod* 
sideration.     Ministers  had  been  endea- 
vourinff  to  lower  the  interest  of  the  na- 
tional debt  from  5  to  4  per  cent.,  and  the 
.scheme  which  he  had  to  propose  would 
save  a  great  deal  of  money.     Man/  offi- 
cers were  now,  from  time  to  time,  leaving 
the  service,  finding  no  doubt,  that  thej 
had  no  chance  of  getting  on— that  yonng 
men  were  put  over  their  heads,  and  that 
their  services  were  neglected:   now  he 
(Mr.  Hume)  desired,  that  when  a  lieute- 
nant, for  instance,  wished  to  retire,  tind 
waa  to  receive  400/.  or  600^,  or  whatever 
the  value  might  be,  for  his  commission, 
that  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who 
could  borrow  money  at  S  or  4*  per  cent, 
should  become  the  purchaser,  and  pajr 
the  400^  or  600^  borrowed  at  S  or  4  per 
cent,  instead  of  granting  an  annuity  at  IS 
or  14.  The  list  of  officers,  he  (  Mr.  Hume) 
believed,  now  amounted  to  8,000.    l^o 
such  number  could  be  wanted ;  and  a  sav- 
ing of  the  difierence  between  8  per  cent, 
and  IS  per  cent,  upon  the  cost  of  a  com- 
mission woold  be  the  efcct  of  the  system 
he    proposed.      Another     conaideration 
which  he  would  submit  to  the  noble  lord 
opposite  was  this:  that -officers  should  be 
revented  from  going  upon  ba)f«pay  for 
ife,  until  they  should  have  gone  through 
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acertain  length  of  aerrice.  It  was  a  common 
practice  now  for  gentlemen  to  buy  com- 
missions with  a  view  to  being  immediately 
pjot  on  half-pay*  He  knew  that  in  more 
than  SOO  instances  commissions  had  been 
bought,  and  the  purchasers  put  on  half- 
pay  the  same  day.  The  purchase,  in  fact, 
of  a  commission,  was  the  purchase  of  an 
annuity.  Now,  the  navy  aid  not  pay  pen- 
sions until  after  seven  years'  service ;  and 
what  reason  could  be  shown  why  a  mere 
lad,  9sa  ensign,  receiving  his  commission, 
perhaps,  as  a  gift  from  the  commander-in- 
chief,  should,  in  the  same  hour,  sit- down 
with  a  provision  for  life.  He  doubted 
how  far  such  gifts  could  lawfully  be  made 
by  the  commander-in-chief;  and  was  quite 
sure  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  the  power  of  making  them  ought 
tp  be  restrained ;  but,  if  the  appointments 
W€fre  given,  let  a  regulation  be  made,  that 
any  officer  retiring  under  ten  years'  ser- 
vice, should  receive,  not  half-pay  for  life, 
but  merely  the  price  of  his  commission. 
If  some  such  regulation  were  not  brought 
forward  by  the  other  side,  he  should  ^1 
it  his  duty  to  do  so  before  the  close  of  the 
session. 

Sir  H.  Hardinge  said,  that  however 
frequently  he  differed  from  the  opinion  of 
the  bon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  in  military 
matters,  he  perfectly  agreed  with  him,  in 
respect  to  the  wisdom  of  taking  officers 
from  the  half-pay  list  to  active  service. 
There  was  a  statement  of  that  hon.  mem- 
ber to  which  he  was  desirous  of  calling  the 
attention  of  the  House.  It  was  one  which 
be  bad  repeatedly  made  in  that  House 
and  elsewhere,  and  particularly  at  Here- 
ford, and  other  county  meetings.  This 
•tatement  was,  that  during  a  period  of  five 
years,  there  had  been  in  the  army  2,553 
appointment^^ ['*  Promotions,"  from  Mr- 
Hume.]— well,  promotions;  and  that  if 
theae  had  been  made  from  the  half-pay 
list,  there  would  have  been  a  saving  of 
SOOfOpcX.  annually  to  the  country,  and  of 
two  millions  and  a  half  eventually.  He 
had  been  surprised  at  the  largeness  of  this 
number,  and  was  consequently  led  to 
examine  into  it,  when  he  found  that  so 
far  from  there  having  been  2,553  promo- 
tions, the  whole  numoer  of  actual  vacan- 
cies which  occurred  in  the  five  years,  was 
663.  So  that  the  hon.  member  had  actu- 
ally overstated  1,890  in  the  number  of 
appointments,  and  1,800,000/.  in  the  sav- 
ing which  would  have  arisen  by  filling 
thein  up  from  the  half-pay  list*  He 
would  explain  how  the  hon.  member  had 
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committed  a  gross  error,  which  was  made 
up  of  the  most  inconceivable  collection  of 
errors,  that  ever  any  one  roan  committed. 
He  had  made  his  calculations  upon  this 
principle:— If  a  lieutenant-colonel  retired, 
his  rank  was  filled  by  a  major,  the  ma- 
jority by  a  captoin,  the  captain's  by  a  lieu- 
tenant, and  toe  lieutenant's  by  an  ensign. 
This,  of  course,  made  only  one  vacancy 
to  be  filled  from  the  half-pay ;  but,,  strange 
to  sav,  the  hon.  member  had  taken  and 
calculated  upon  five,  and  thus  he  had 
made  his  overstatement  of  1890  in  num- 
bers, and  1,800,000/.  in  expense.  And 
this  too  he  had  stated  openly,  in  the  face 
of  the  country.  The  effect  of  this  must 
have  been,  to  prejudice  a  great  portion  of 
the  people  against  the  manner  in  which 
the  army  was  administered,  and  against  the 
valuable  services  of  the  commander-in- 
chief.  This  error  of  the  hon.  member 
was  a  sufficient  test  of  his  general  mode 
of  calculation.  With  respect  to  the  half- 
pay  list,  there  were  but  two  modes  of 
refieving  it  either  by  deaths  or  casualties. 
There  were  600  reductions  last  year,  and 
the  whole  which  could  be  reduced,  so  as 
to  bring  in  an  actual  saving  to  the  public, 
was  about  30  commissions.  Was  it,  he 
asked,  advisable  to  interfere  with  the 
half-pay  list,  for  the  value  of  thirty  com- 
missions—to take  away  hope  and  honor- 
able ambition,  and  disgust  the  army  I 
What,  substantial  saving  would  there  be 
in  taking^  away  from  the  commander-in- 
chief,  a  fair  source  of  patronage,  which,  in 
point  of  fact,  was  a  part  of  the  constitu- 
tional influence  of  the  Crown  ? 

Mr.^  Hume  said,  he  had  not  expressed 
any  wish  to  take  from  the  Crown  thai 
power  of  appointing  officers.  All  that  he 
contended  for  >was,  that  a  reduction  of 
these  objectionable  appointments  would 
be  a  real  service  to  the  army.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  gallant  officer  had  shown 
that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  his  state- 
ment, upon  a  fotmer  occasion.  But  ii| 
was  the  only  mistake,  in  point  of  state* 
ment,  he  had  ever  committed  in  that 
House.  He  had  discovered  the  mistake 
afterwards,  and  had  mentioned  it  to  his 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  Shrewsbury, 
who  recommended  him  to  correct  the 
mistake  the  first  favourable  opportunity, 
and  this  he  had  resolved  to  do.  With 
respect  to  the  gallant  member's  remarks 
upon  county  meetings,  he  begged  to 
say,  that  he  had  attended  but  one  cpunty 
meeting  since  the  time  of  his  making  that 
statement.    If  hon.  members  would  look 
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at  the  irainber  of  ealcidatloifs  Und  ttiCe- 
inentt  he  bad  brought  before  the  House» 
it  would  be  matter  of  surprise  tliat  they 
Were  in  general  so  correct.  He  thought 
if  one  in  three  were  accurate  to  the  letterg 
it  was  as  much  as  could  be  fWrly  expect- 
ed;  but  be  was  persuaded  that  the  hon. 
nembera  opposite  would  sleep  soundly 
turn  that  ihey  had  detected  htm  in  one 


Lord  PalmerHon  said,  It  appearedi  that 
Ae  boo.  member's  calculations  were  made 
upon  the  principle  adopted  in  venturing  a 
Smuggler's  cargo;  namely,  that  if  one  in 
three  was  safe,  there  was  still  a  profit. 
The  mistake  of  the  hon.  member  was  no 
slight  one.  He  had  not  only  stated  it  in  his 
speech  of  last  June,  but  had  repeated  it 
k)  December,  when  addressing  the  people 
of  Hereford,  who  had  voted  him  a  cask  of 
their  generous  beverage,  for  the  accuracy 
bf  his  calculations.  It  was  a  pity  the  hon. 
gentleman  did  not  discover  his  mistake 
before  he  received  the  reward,  that  he 
might  have  undeceived  them  at  the  time 
that  he  received  so  grateful  a  token  of 
their  approbation,  llie  error  was  not  one 
ef  calculation  only,  but  of  reasoning  and 
logic  The  very  document  from  which  he 
drew  his  statement,  by  containing  the 
number  g£  promotions  by  purchase, 
showed,  that  the  vacancies  could  not  have 
been  filled  up  from  the  half-pay  list.  The 
noble  lord*  here  detailed  the  number  of 
commissions  given  since  the  peace,  the 
proportion  of  vacancies  filled  up  from  the 
nalr-pay  list,  from  purchase,  or  the  free 
exercise  of  the  patronage  of  the  comman- 
der-in-chtef,  and  contended  that  the 
eomroander-rn-chief  had  attended  to  the 
claims  of  the  officers  on  half-pay  as  much 
as'  was  consistent  with  the  good  of  the 
service,  and  the  just  expectations  of  the 
other  class  of  officers.  During  last  year, 
his  royal  highness  had  given  25  commis- 
sions to  civil  persons,  and  23  to  officers 
•n  half-pay. 

Mr.  Bennet  stated,  that  six  weeks  ago, 
on  going  over  the  estimates  with  his  hon. 
iHcM,  he  (Mr.  H.)  declared  to  him  the 
mistake*  He  also  expressed  his  surprise 
that  theticutcness  of  the  gentlemen  opposite 
had  not  discovered  the  mistake  before. 
It  was  his  advice,  that  his  hon.  friend 
should  take  the  first  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  setting  himself  right  with  the 
House.  The  noble  lord  thought  it  most 
strange  that  his  honourable  fnend  should 
fall  into  8uch  an  drror,  because  it  was  a 
mistake  of  logic.    Now  he  (Mr.  B.J  had 


■Ht  loBg  enough  in  that  Hbteeto beiiiMI 
convinced  that  there  were  no  mtiMoei 
into  which  thst  House  fell  more  ftequentlyr 
than  mistakes  of  logic  The  surprise  of 
the  noble  lord  reminded  htm  of  die  scene 
in  the  «  School  for  Scandal/'  where  Mrs. 
Candour  affects  such  astoniahmeiit  al 
finding  other  persons  as  wrong  as  hertelf. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  The  dbrnt^ 
man  reported  progress^  and  asked  leave  co^ 
sh  again. 
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PXTITION    FROM    OaFTAIN    RoMSO.} 

Lord  J.  Russell  rose  to  present  a  petition 
from  an  individoal  whose  claims  had 
already  been  before  the  House.  The 
petition  was  from  captain  Francis  Romeo. 
He  was  a  native  of  Calabria,  had  been 
forced  to  enter  the  service  of  Morat  as  a 
private  soldier,  and  was  raised  some  Hm& 
after  to  some  subordinate  rsok ;  but  whh 
this  circumstance  the  case  had  nothitig  t6 
do.  He  was  employed  some  ^me  ifter- 
wards  by  the  British  commanders  m 
Sicily,  in  a  mission  of  a  delicate  nature* 
It  was  well  known  that  the  Queen  of 
Naples  was  plotting  the  overturn  of  the 
British  power  in  Sicily,  in  order  to  aid 
that  of  her  relative  Napoleon.  To  defent 
those  plans,  captain  Romeo  was  employed, 
and,  according  to  the^  testimony  of  the 
commanders  of  the  British  force  in  that 
country,  his  services  had  been  of  consider^ 
able  advantage  to  the  British  interests 
For  these  he  had  been  promoted  to  a 
commission  in  the  British  service  in  |!hat 
country.  In  1816,  on  the  restoration  of 
the  king  of  Naples,  this  gentleman,  #ftli 
the  British  uniform  on  his  back,  atid  a 
British  passport  in  his  pocket,  was  seiiod 
in  the  streets  of  Naples,  and  thrown  into 
prison.  It  was  said  on  a  fortner  occasieo» 
that  he  had  escaped  frotn  priacte  wttbont 
trial;  bat  the  fsect  was  ni^t  ao.  Itwaa 
true  he  was  not  tried ;  but,  wftheot  elreo 
the  form  of  a  trial,  he  was  transpoHed  to 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  andtfiereMftin-a 
state  of  destitution.  The  whole  of  \aSa 
suifbrings  the  petitioner  attributed  to  the 
services  he  had  rendered  to  the  go^nw 
ment  bf  tliis  country.  This  statement 
was  corroborated  by  the  certificates  of 
brd  W.  Bentinck,  lieut.  general  Maidaod^ 
and  of  the  late  Heut.  general  Campbell ; 
and  from  tiiese  it  might  be  inferred,  that 
all  those  who  were  knoWii  by  the  Neapo- 
litan gt^venmienc  to  havebeenemched  ta 
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BritiaK  iater^^U  were  tneated  with  «  most 
unreleDtiQg  si^verity*  Oa  presenting  his 
claioa  to  the-  gOYemvieDt  here,  several 
proBoises  were  made  to  him^  that  he  should 
reoetve  a  pecuniary  compeosaliouy  and  a 
passport  which  would  protect  him  abroad^ 
Some  trifle  had  been  granted  to  him, 
which  M  had  commuted  for  SOM.  liow» 
WHS  1^  person  who  bad  rendered  such  im- 
portant serTiceSi  to  renuin  almost  star?- 
MU^  in  the  streets  of  London,  He  was 
apifUsfied  it  wa^  a  cgs^  which  deserved  the 
attention  of  the  Houset  and  a  reconsider- 
i|tion  b^.  government.  Having  said  thus 
i^uch  on  the  subject  of  the  petition*  he 
^ould  offer  a  fi^w  remarks  on  some  recent 
occuccexvces  iur  Italy,  It  was  well  known 
that,  up  to  1813»  it  had  been  the  constant, 
policy  of  the  government  of  this  country, 
to  unite  all  the  nations  of  the  continent 
ll^nst  the  power  of  Buonaparte.  No 
paiiis  or  expense  were  spared  to  induce 
the  powers  of  the  several  countries  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  Napoleon,  But 
tmongst  all  those  to  whom  such  offers 
w«re  made»  there  were  none  to  whom 
greater  inducemeuts  were  held  out  than 
uie  Italians.  They  had  severely  felt  the 
iron  yoke  of  Buonaparte ;  but  wuh  them» 
whatever  were  its  disadvantages,  it  had 
this  effect-^t  gave  a  spirit  of  enterprize 
and  bravery  to  the  inhabitants,  a  great 
portion  of  whom  were  inured  to  arms, 
and  had  become  disciplined  soldiers. 
They  had»  b^sid^,  all  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  encouragement  of 
letters,  and  the  opening  of  so  many 
acboola  of  public  instruction.  But  those 
very  circumstances  contributed  to  show 
■sore  fulljT  to  many,  the  despotism  under 
which  they  lived*  and  gave  them  a  desire 
to  overthrow  it.  Unfortunately,  however, 
ipphen  the  change  was  made,  their  condi- 
tion was  not  bettered.  Little  or  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  their  deure  for  liberty. 
Indeed,  a  report  went  abroad,  that  when 
the  Milanese  applied  in  1814  to  the  noble 
lord  opposite,  to  be  put  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Great  Britam,  the  noble  lord  re- 
plied to  them,  that  however  the  liberty 
enjpjred  by  this  country  might  be  6tted 
lor  ttfl  it  would  be  unfit  for  the  lulian 
atatest  Be  that  as  it  migiit,  certain  it  wai 
thai  Italy  was  givea  up  to  the  dominion  of 
Aifatria  almost  without  any  condition* 
To  show  how  likely  the  Italians  were  to 
bae^fit  by  the  change,  he  would  mention, 
||^tt  all  peblic  iostrnotion  was  now  pro* 
h94ted  kk  (t4ly,  ^cept  such  as  waa  given 
lor  tba  jeiwtaapd  aq^U^ar  laligiaua  prdiir. 


The  system  of  mutual  instruction,  o^t 
teaching  in  private  schools,  was  altogether 
aboliabed.  The  adoption  of  such  a  systcn^ 
seemed  as  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Austriaa  power,  to  throw  Italy  back  inta 
the  darkness  and  barbarous  ignorance  \q^ 
which  she  was  involved  in  the  middle 
ages.^  As  a  proof  of  the  liberal 
principles  upon  which  the  people  of  that 
part  of  the  world  were  governed,  he 
would  mention  a  circumstance  which  had 
recently  come  to  his  knowledge.  Thre^ 
persona  were  lately  condemned  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Jtistice  at  Turin,  two  of 
them  for  practices  of  an  alleged  treasona^ 
ble  nature,  but  the  crime  of  the  third  was 
thus  described  by  the  Court  itself-*-'*  hav- 
ing a  propensity  to  the  constitutional 
system.'*  And  what  did  the  House  think 
I  was  the  sentence  which  this  High  Court 
of  Justice,  ^warded  against  the  perso^i 
having  this  propensity? — that  he  should 
be  sent  to  the  gallies  for  lifel  Another 
case  was  that  of  a  marquis,  a  subject  of 
the  papal  territory,  who  was  arrested  at 
Venice  by  order  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, and  his  papers  seized,  and  from 
suspicions  of  his  principles,  created  by 
the  contents  of  those  papers,  he  was  sen* 
tenced  to  death ;  but  this  punishment  was 
commuted  to  ten  years  imprisonment* 
To  form  some  idea  of  the  humanity  of 
this  commutation,  he  would  only  mention^ 
that  the  imprisonment  was  to  be  in  a  solir 
tary  cell,  loaded  with  irons,  deprived  of 
pen,  ink|  and  paper,  and  of  all  communis 
cation  with  his  friends,  and  allowed  to 
walk  in  the  open  air  for  only  half  an  hour 
every  day.  This  unfortunate  nobleman, 
at  the  time  of  passing  this  sentence,  had  a 
young  wife  and  two  children ;  the  wife  at 
the  same  time  very  near  her  confinement. 
These  were  some  of  the  blessings  of  that 
liberal  system  b^  which  Austria  governed 
those  whom  this  country  had  helped  t^ 
put  into  her  power !  But  her  cruelty  was 
not  confined  to  her  own  dominions ;  for 
she  had  contrived,  that  the  unfortunate 
persons  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Geneva, 
after  the  revolution  of  the  last  year,  should 
be  driven  from  thence;  and  they  were 
wandering  about  without  a  home  or  a 
country,  to  which  to  look  for  protection. 
These  were  some  of  the  results  of  tha^t 
alliaace  against  the  liberty  of  man,  whic(i 
had  been  blasphemously  called  ''holy.'* 
Was  this  a  system  to  which  the  govern- 
ment of  thif  country  ought,  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  ^o  lend  its  support,  bught 
woi  by  any  ayi  or  countepaoce,  to  sane- 
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tion  atteinptt  which  were  tfaut  daily  made 
to  put  an  end  to  civil  libertyi  and  to  ex» 
tioguisfa  the  light  of  freedom  in  Europe? 
Mr.  WUnwt  thought  the  noble  lord  hed 
orerlaid  his  case,  by  indulging  in  a  variety 
of  observations  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  petitioner.    This  question  had 
been  already  fully  debated,  and  the  noble 
lord  would  remember,  that  it  was  never 
pretended  that  captain  Romeo  had  ren- 
dered no  services.    It  had,  however,  been 
maintained  that   hia  services  had  been 
duly  remunerated.    It  was  to  be  remem- 
bered also,  that  thouah  captain  Romeo 
might  describe  himself  as  a  principal,  he 
was,   in  fact,  but  a  subordinate  agent 
For  what  he  had  done  he  had  been  re- 
warded by  a  captain's  appointment  in  a 
Calabrese  corps,  to  consist  of  700  men, 
which  had  never  been  embodied.    When 
the    war    ended,     he   had    been    dis* 
missed  with  a  gratuity  and  two  months 
pay.    It  was  denied  by  the  Neapolitan 
government,  that  the  transportation  of 
which  captain  Romeo   complained,  was 
the  consequence  of  his  connexion  with 
England ;  and  not  only  was  this  denied, 
but  the  speciiic  causes  of  that  step  being 
taken  were  distinctly  stated,  and  a  series 
of  acts  detailed  which  it  had  been  thought 
right  thus  to  visit.    The  noble  lord  stated 
that  which  was  calculated  to  mislead  the 
House  when  he  spoke  of  captain  Romeo 
having  been  arrested  while  wearing  the 
British  uniform.    If  such  were  the  fact, 
captain  Romeo  was  wearing  that  uniform 
when  he  had  no  right  to  wear  it.    It  was 
said,  that  the  SOO/.  which  captain  Romeo 
had  received  was  a  very  inadequate  sum 
to  be  given  in  lieu  of  50^.  per  annum. 
But  it  was  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
50/.  per  annum  was  not  granted  for  life, 
but  only  for  a  certain  period.    Though 
he  had  been  refused  an  Enelish  passport 
for  Naples,  he  had  been  oTOred  one  that 
would  have  taken  him  to  Spain  or  any 
country  in  Europe ;  but  the  government 
had  refused  to  give  him  one  which  might 
make  it  appear  that  he  had  any  authority 
from  this  country.     He  had  the  fullest 
authority  for  stating  that  captain  Romeo 
had  not  suffered  on  account  of  his  attach- 
ment to  England.    He  did  not  know  that 
it  was  now  stated,  but  if  not,  it  had  been 
in  a  former  petition,  that  the  captain's 
property  had  been  confiscated.    This  was 
not  true.    No  sudi  confiscation  had  taken 
place.     His  property,  when  sold,   had 
been  sold  for  his  own  benefit.    He  should 
not  object  to  the  petition  being  laid  on 
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the  table;  but  certainly  be  conceived  apjr 
further  proceeding  upon  it  unnecessary. 

Sir  «/.  Mackintosh  said,  that  whatever 
doubts  the  hon.  gentleman  might  enter- 
tain upon  the  subject,  the  object  of  bis 
noble  friend  was  quite  dear— -to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  honour  and  generosity  of 
the  British  government.  Captain  Romeo 
had  rendered  eminent  services  to  the 
British  army  in  a  moat  daageroas  situa* 
don ;  and  for  those  services  he  had  been 
most  inadequatel;^  rewarded.  It  waa  ad- 
mitted that  the  mdividnal  had  rendered 
valuable  serviceSi  the  main  point  con- 
tended  for  being  that  he  had  acted,  not 
in  a  principal,  but  in  a  subordinate  cmgit^ 
city.  Supposing  this  to  have  been  the 
case,  recollecting  the  nature  of  the  plot 
which  he  had  discovered,  the  remunera- 
tion had  been  wholly  disproportionate. 
On  this  question,  however,  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  differed  essentially  from  the 
officers  at  that  time  in  command  of  the 
British  troops  in  Sicily.  Lord  W.  0en- 
tinck  had  borne  testimony  to  the  **  im« 

Sortant    services    intrusted   to  capiun 
Lomeo ;"  and  general  Maitland  decVared* 
that  *^  it  was  diiefly  by  means  of  capUdn 
Romeo  that  such  eridence  was  obtained 
as  counteracted  the  mischief  which  the 
open  enemies  and  treacherous  friends  of 
the  British  army  were  plotting  against  it.** 
General  Campbell's  certificate  was  equally 
dear  and  decisive.    The  conspiracy  dia- 
eovered  by  captain  Romeo  was  of  a  most 
formidable  kind.    The  very  ringleaders 
of  it  were,  nevertheless,  at  this  moment 
enjoying  the  favour  of  the  court  of  Na- 
plea;  nay,  the  hon.  gentleman  was  too 
well  acquainted  with  facts  to  deny  that  it 
had  reached  e^n  the  councils  and  the 
family  of  the  king  of  Naples.    After  the 
detection  of  such  a  system  of  the  blackest 
treachery,  was  it  worthy  of  a  great  and 
generous  nation  to  talk  of  an  anootty  of 
50/.  as  an  adequate  compensation  for  such 
a  disclosure  ?    The  hon.  gentleman  bad, 
however,  denied  that  captain  Romeo  waa 
exiled  and  his  property  confiscated  on 
account  of  this  oiscovery ;  and  his  asser- 
tion was  founded  upon  information  ob- 
tained from  Naples.    This  was  nothing 
less  than  calling  upon  the  country  to  dis« 
credit  the  assertions  of  four  gallant  Bri- 
tish officers  on  the  authority  of  the  pro- 
sent    Neapolitan    ministers,   who   were 
themselves  conspirators  against  the  Bri* 
tish  army.     It  was  strange,  indeed,  to 
institute  such  a  comparison  any  where, 
but  it  waa  unnatural  and  moiiatrotia  to 
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attempt  it  in  a  British  Mouse  of  Com- 
monsi  He  was  anxious,  for  the  character 
of  the  country,  that  this  stigma  should 
be  wiped  away ;  and  he  toolc  this  mode 
of  pressing  upon  the  king's  government, 
that  it  well  became  the  rank  and 
reputation  which  Great  Britain  held 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  to  give 
this  gentleman  a  reward  more  adequate 
to  the  suflerings  he  had  endured,  and  the 
services  he  had  rendered/  Surely  his 
exile  and  his  poverty,  both  occasioned  by 
his  attachment  to  this  country,  were  no 
reasons  for  taking  advantage  of  his  wants 
and  his  powerlessness.  It  was  of  course 
to  be  expected  that  the  Neapolitan  go- 
vernment would  insist  that  the  charge  on 
which  the  property  of  captain  Romeo  had 
been  seized,  was  unconnected  with  the 
discoveries  he  had  rasde  in  Sicily :  but 
the  four  British  generals  were  satisfied 
that  he  had  been  persecuted  solely  for 
the  services  he  rendered  to  this  country. 
It  was  unquestionably  lietter,  in  a  case 
like  the  present,  to  err  on  the  side  of  li- 
beralitv,  than  to  allow  it  to  be  supposed 
throughout  Europe,  that  the  British 
nation  had  been  guilty  of  a  piece  of  such 
miserable  penuriousness. 

Mr.  GoiMum  was  fully  convinced,  that 
captain  Romeo  had  received  a   reward 
adequate  to  the  nature  of  the  services  he 
had  performed.     Comparing  his  claims 
with  those  of  other  individuals,  and  the 
remuneration  he  had  obtained  with  what 
had  been  granted  to  them,  there  was  no 
disproportion  calling  for  the  interposition 
of  the  House.    The  tr^rd  assigned  to 
him  was  that  of  a  ii^'^rdinate  agent,  and 
to  those  of  hi^''  .  rank  little  more  had 
been  givep^^  ^though  they  were  more 
importai<Iy  concerned,  and  had  stronger 
testimonials  in  their  favour.    It  was  to 
be  observed,  that  while  captain  Romeo 
was  with  the  army,  employed  in  collecting 
and  giving  information,   he  received  his 
regular  pay ;  but,  long  subsequent  to  the 
termination  of  these  transactions,  he  made 
a  demand  for  losses  sustained  to  the 
extent  of  2,50M.    Was  it  to  be  supposed 
that  the  general  officers  commanding  the 
British  army  would  not  have  regularly 
allowed  and  paid  these  demands  as  they 
occurred,  had  they  reallv  arisen  i    They 
had  not  done  so ;    and    the  inference, 
tlierefore,  was  strongly  against  the  Justice 
of  the  claims.    With  regard  to  the  an- 
nuity of  sol,  a-year,  it  was  to  be  recol- 
lected, that  it  was  in  no  respect  certain 
M  permanent,  and  whm  be  (Mr.  G.) 
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fixed  upon  SOOif.  as  the  price  of  it,  when 
captatn    Romeo  wished    to    leave    this 
country,    he  had  deemed  it  an  ample 
commutation.       Having     received     the 
money,  a  difficulty  arose  about  the  pass- 
port, captain   Romeo  insisting  that  he 
ought  to  receive  such  a  passport  as  was 
only  given  to  British  subjects.    If  he  had 
intended  to  break  off  the  negotiation  upon 
this  sround,  it  would  have  been  proper 
that  ne  should  first  have  returned  the 
money.    Every  possible  facility,  as  far  as 
respected  a  passport,  was  offered,   had 
captain  Romeo  wished  either  to  go  to 
France  or  Spain ;  and  a  passage  to  Malta 
was  ofiered  to  him.     He  believed  that 
captain  Romeo  had  not  been  banished  on 
account  of  the  transactions  in  Sicily,  and 
that  his  property  had  not  been  confiscated. 
He  believed  this^  not  on  the  testimony  of 
the  Neapolitan  ministers,  but  upon  infor- 
mation obtained  from  the  Britbh  ambas- 
sador.   Under  all  the  circumstances,  he 
was  of  opinion,  that  this  government  had 
dealt  honourably,  justly,  and  generously 
by  the  petitioner. 

Sir  A.  Wilson  said,  that  several  indivi- 
duals had  beien  arrested  and  put  to  death 
for  ti^eason  in  Sicily,  in  consequence  of 
the  discovery  by  captain  Romeo  of  a  con- 
spiracy, the  oDJect  of  which  was  the 
destruction  of  the  British  army.  He 
would  ask,  whether  the  frustrating  of  a 
conspiracy,  which  had  justified  the  exe- 
cution of  the  head  of  the  police,  did  not 
call  for  a  larger  recompense  than  SOO/.  ? 

Mr.  HutMnson  asked,  whether  any 
case  at  all  parallel  could  be  mentioned, 
where  the  remuneration  was  so  insignifi- 
cant? Captain  Romeo  had  endorM  an 
imprisonment  of  five  months,  and  was  then 
banished  to  Egypt;  and,  after  his  pro- 
perty in  Calabria  had  been  confiscated, 
ne  was  rewarded  for  all  he  had  done  and 
undergone  by  a  wretched  pittance  of  50/. 
a  year !  This,  too,  after  the  unequivocal 
testimony  in  his  favour,  contradicted  only 
by  what  our  ambassador  had  been  able  to 
collect  from  the  ministry  at  Naples. 
When  captain  Romeo  complained  to 
ministers,  what  had  they  done?  They 
had  referred  him  back  to  that  government 
from  which  he  had  previously  received 
the  most  cruel  treatment.  How  did  he 
prove  his  case  i  By  the  best  of  all  evidence 
—the  evidence  of  British  officers.  After 
remaining  here  for  some  time,  he  de* 
manded  a  passport,  to  enable  him  to 
return  to  Naples ;  because,  at  that  period, 
the  frienida  of  liberty  were  at  the  helm  of 
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the  MeapoUtiA  goferomeBt.  MiniiCei* 
ref oied  to  five  him  the  pMsport  he  sought 
for.  The  noble  marqau  gave  him  a 
paatport  to  Malta»  and  left  htm  to  make 
hb  way  from  that  iilaDd  in  the  best 
manner  he  coulcL  The  conduct  which 
had  been  exercised  towards  him  was, 
throughoat,  one  continued  tissue  of  die- 

ceit* 

The  Marquis  of  Land<mderfy  said,  that 
his  view  of  the  &cts  of  the  case,  which 
he  had  detailed  on  former  occaaions,  had 
not  been  in  the  slightest  degree  altered 
by  any  thing  that  had  ocoured  that 
evening.  One  thing  at  least  he  was  glad 
to  observe  on  this  occasion;  namely^tbat 
the  character  of  a  police  officer  was  more 
^reeable  in  the  eyes  of  gentlemen  oppo« 
site,  when  he  performed  hia  functions 
abroad,  than  when  he  was  called  on  to 
eaecute  thera  at  home.  There  appeared 
IQ  be  quite  a  rush  of  gentlemen  anxious 
to  speak  in  favour  of  that  character. 
Captain  Romeo  was  an  officer  of  that 
description,  and,  it  was  alleged,  had  per- 
formed services,  under  the  observation  of 
those  military  officers,  whose  names  had 
that  night  been  quoted.  He  complained 
that  his  services  had  no^  been  requited ; 
but  he  would  satisfy  the  house  that  captain 
Romeo  had  not  been  treated  harshly  by 
this  government.  Now,  much  as  he  re- 
apectedlord  W.Bentinck,anddisinterested 
as  he  believed  the  decliMration  of  general 
Campbell  to  have  been,  atiU  it  waa  evident 
that  their  statement  was  not  founded  on 
inquiry,  but  was  rather  matter  of  opinion. 
Opposed  to  their  representation,  was  the 
statement  of  sir  W.  A'CoMrt,  the  English 
ambassador  at  Naples,  who  hsd  thoroughly 
investigated  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case;  and,  from  all  the  information  he 
could  obtain,  be  had  come  to  the  couiclu- 
aion,  that  the  statements  laid  before  the 
British  government  by  captain  Romeo 
were  not  well  founded.  He  learned  that 
captain  Romeo  had  sustained  no  persecu- 
tion, and  that  he  had  been  removed  from 
Calabria  on  account  of  acts  whidi  he  had 
done  subsequently  to  the  British  troops 
being  in  possession  of  Sicily.  Now.  it 
could  not  be  expec^d  that  this  govern- 
ment  was  to  demand  protection  fbr 
eaptai9  RQ>qeo^  against  the  consequenoea 
^any  acta  to  which  he  was  «  party  after 
the  British  ti^oopa  had  fvacuated  Sicily.. 
Sur .  W.  A'Coart  had  examined  ^l  the  facta 
Bsini^ely,  and  was  decidedly  opposed  to 

K*ral  Campbeli.     The  latter  gave  a 
^  9§i9kva^  that  k^  beJiqv^  thia  i^dWi- 
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dual  had  been  treated  harshly  on  aoeouot 
of  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the 
British    troopa.     This    waa   strenuously 
denied  by  sir  W.  A*Coart.    With  respect 
to  the  reward  being  inadequate   to  the 
services  of  captain  Romeo^  he  would  ob- 
serve, that  such  a  charge  applied  aolely 
to  the  officers  in  queatiout  lord  W.  Ben- 
tinck,  and  general  CampbelL    And  he 
must  be  allowed  to  say,  that,  of  all  the 
errors  they  could  possibly  commit^  waat 
of  liberality  to  those  who  had  r^derod 
service  to  the  British  army  waa  the  leant 
probable.    Now,  if  they  had  conceived 
that  captain  Romeo  waa   not   profierlj 
paid,,  thev  had  the  military  diest  at  their 
command^  and  lord  W.  Bentiack  had. 
only  to  draw  for  any  aum  which  appeared 
to  be  proper  to  meet  thoae  claims  of  ser* 
vice.    Captain  Romeo  left  the  police  of 
the  amy,,  and  resided  in  the  Neapolitaa 
domioiooa  after  the   British  troops  left 
Sicily ;  and  it  waa  not  till  two  or  three 
years  subsequently  that  he  removed  Groai 
those  dominions.     It  was  said,  that  he 
qould  not  have  made  his  daun  on  this 
government  aooner,  becauae  he  had  been 
sent  to  Egypt ;  but  the  fiict  waa,  that  be 
remained  for  a  considerable  time  in  his 
own  country,  and  did  notapparendy  think 
of  coming  here.     At  length,  he  came 
forward  with  a  claim  for  2,500f .,  which 
aum,  he  ssid,  be  had  laid  out  in  the 
serviqe  of  the  British  government.    He 
waa  aske4  for  particulara:  and  then  it 
appeared,  on  his  showing  that  the  greater 
part  of  this  mon^y  was  given  to  the  mia- 
treas  of  a  French  genera),  for  extricating 
him  from  prison ;  but,  was  it  not  extras 
ordinary  that  he  did  not  carry  his  daim 
to  the  officera  under  whose  observatioa 
he  was  said  to  have  performed  certaia 
services  ?   Besides,  he  should  be  glad  to. 
know  how  an  officer  of  police,  attached  to 
the  army,  and  on  a  very  amall  acale  of 
pay,  could  procure  ao  hirge  a  sum  of 
money  and  keep  its  expenditure  a  secret 
from   lord    W.    Bentinck   and  geaerel 
Campbell,  although  that  expenditure  waa 
on  account  of  the  British  gevemmeiit. 
Surely,  if  these  officers  were  convinced 
that  such  a  sum  had  actually  been  ex* 
pended  on  account  of  the  British  govern- 
meat,  they   would  have   taken   proper 
cognizance   of  it.    But,   when  ciiptaio 
Romeo  came  heve  and  asada  faia  atate* 
ment,  he  could  net  avoid  locAing  at  hta 
case  ts  a  very  weak  one.    If  be  aaid  tm^ 
thing   uapleasant;  to   captain  Rfweos 
"  "       he  waa  sorry  for  It  s  but  Ma  9wa 
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conduct  liflfd  fcM'cbd  it  frotti  Irioi.  He 
could  wa  thmk  of  going  beyond  f!be 
usual  scale  of  reward  on  an  occasion  Kke 
this;  and  to  give  a  reward  to  captain 
Borneo— •which  it  was  impossible  to  gene- 
falite,  woiild  be  exceedingly  unfiur;  If 
he  had  a  just  claim,  which  was  not  paid 
in  Italy,  he  could  only  attribute  the  cir* 
cumstance  to  someextraordinary  oversight 
'on  the  part  of  captain  Romeo.  Btther 
he  had  forgotten  to  bring  this  charge  of 
%500l^  forward,  or  else  toe  officers  who 
had  been  so  often  mentioned  neglected  to 
investigate  ft ;  and  the  latter  proposition 
he  could  not  credit  As  to  thb  reward 
which  had  been  conferred  here,  his  right 
hon.  friend  had  made  out  an  unanswerable 
case  in  proof  of  its  sufficiency. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  the  ground  which  the 
noble  lord  took  last  year,  when  this  sub- 
ject was  introduced  to  the  House,  was 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  on  which 
'he  depended  this  night.  He  (  Mr.  Hume) 
had  contended  last  year,  and  would  still 
contend,  that  captain  Romeo  performed 
certain  services  of  a  moftt  important  nature, 
at  the  time  the  British  troops  were  in 
possession  of  Sicily.  That  fact  was  not 
denied;  but  the  noble  marquis  and  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  both  contended, 
that  there  was  no  claim  for  remuneration. 
How  stood  the  case  i  This  individual  had 
performed  services  which  the  authorities 
which  had  been  quoted  declared  to  have 
been  useful ;  and  he  demanded  a  recom- 
pense for  those  services.  Everv  person 
who  at  that  time  entered  the  Britisn  seiw 
vice  in  Sicily  had  the  pledge  of  the  Britbh. 
government,  that  they  would  be  protected 
%om  the  government  of  Naples.  Under 
thie  pledge,  captiifn  Romeo  proceeded  to 
Naples,  where  he  was  arrested  and  lost 
hit  property;  and  on  account  of  'that 
loss,  he  applied  to  this  ffovernment  fbr 
relief.  Last  year,  when  lie  stated  these 
Ikets,  the  noble  marquis  read  a  letter  from 
air  W.  A*Court,  in  which  he  atated, 
'**'tliat  captttin  Romeo,  after  bein^  arrested 
-under  the  charge  of  committing  some 
'bflbnoe  against  the  Neapolitan  govern- 
ment, ^had  escaped  from  prison."  At  that 
time,  he  (Mr.H.)  happened  to  have  in 
liis  possession,- a  letter  mm  the  Swedish 
consul,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that  he 
had  given  captain  Romeo  a  passport  to 
so  to  Egypt,  by  direction  of  the  Neapo- 
litan government.  *  This  was  the  escape 
which  captain  Romeo  had  effi?cted ;  and, 
when  one  of  the  noble  lord's  facto  was  so 
gtosriy  erroneoilsi  it  might  be  inferred, 


» 

that  -otheiv  were  equally  inttfrrect. 
Captain  Roitieb  was  tried  and  condemned 
to  death,  on  account  of  his  fidelity  to  the 
British  government,  in  this  emergency, 
he  had  recourse  to  bribery  to  save  bts  life, 
and  the  sum  of  2,500^.  was  given  to  the 
mistress  of  a  French  general,  in  order 
to  effect  that  object.  Captain  Romeo 
was  afterwards  carried  away  from  Italy 
by  force,  and  he  was  left  entirely  destitute 
in  a  foreign  country.  With  much  diffi- 
culty he  got  to  Malta,  and  he  came  as 
soon  as  possible  from  Maka  to  this  coun- 
try. His  case  was  represented  to  the 
British  government,  and  50/.  a  year  were 
granted  to  him,  as  a  temporary  allowance, 
pending  the  decision  of  his  claims.  At 
length,  tired  out  by  the  delays  of  office, 
he  wished,  when  a  nivourable  opportmiity 
presented  itself,  to  be  landed  in  Italy, 
under  the  protection  of  a  British  passport. 
The  government  was  pledged  to  grant 
him  such  a  passport  as  he  demanded ;  hot 
tlie  Foreign  office  refused  to  comply  with 
his  request.  His  case  was  altogether  one 
of  great  hardship.  In  his  opinion,  captam 
Romeo  ought  to  have  an  allowance  for 
life.  Of  this  he  was  sure,  that  miiristera 
frequently  gave  the  public  money  away 
to  much  less  deserving  objects. 

Mr.  Forbes  thought  this  was  a  case 
which  deserved  the  attention  of  the  British 
government.  There  was  one  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  situation  of 
captain  Romeo,  which  he  begged  ieave  to 
mention,  that  if  it  were  not  true,  ministers 
might  contradict  it,  and  set  the  poor 
man's  mind  at  ease.  He  was  at  present 
under  the  greatest  apprehension  that  he 
would  be  arrested  under  the  Alien  act, 
and  sent  out  of  the  country.  On  Friday 
last,  some  persons,  who  stated  theiftsdves 
to  be  police  officers,  had  called  at  dKa 
house  in  which  he  rented  a  miserable 
garret  at  the  rate  of  4«.  a  week,  and  de- 
clared that  they  were  sent  to  arrest  him. 
He  f  Mr.  F.)  bad  assured  him  it  was  int- 
possible  that  those  persons  cotlld'  havB 
oeen  employed  for  that  purpose;  but  he 
was  most  anxious  to  have  thefact  officially 
stated.  This,  he  thought,  was  one  of 
those  cases  in  which  ministen  wem 
penny-wise,  as  compared  with  others  ifei 
whidi  they  were  pound  fbolisb.  He  hafl 
been  assured  that  a  large  pension  had 
recently  been  conferred  on  the  lady  of  a 
meritorious. general  officer.  He  would 
not,  however,  state  the  circumstances  at 
present,  which  he  certainly  would,  if 
captain  Romeo's  caae  were  negleeted. 
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He  had  given  ap  bis  pensioD  of  601.  for 
the  trifliog  sum  of  S00/*»  when  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  abroad  had  offered  itielf  to 
him.  That  pension  of  50^.  should,  at 
least,  be  restored,  to  prevent  him  from 
starving  in  the  streets.  Was  it  consistent 
with  British  liberality  to  refuse  htm  an 
adequate  provision,  when  three  British 

generals  bore  witness  to  his  services?  He 
ad  not  sijc-pence  in  his  pocket  at  pre- 
sent. A  subscription  for  his  relief  had 
been  set  on  foot  some  time  ago,  to  which 
several  respectable  sentlemen  affixed  their 
names;  but  he  had  not  experienced  the 
same  liberality  which  had  distinguished 
other  subscriptions. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  he 
feared  the  credulity  of  the  bon.  gentleman 
bad  been  imposed  upon.  Witli  respect 
to  an  order  for  sending  this  person  out  of 
the  country  under  the  Alien  act,  tlie 
alarm  was  totally  groundless.  He  hoped 
the  hon.  gentleman  would  mention  the 
case  to  which  he  alluded,  and  which  he 
seemed  to  hold  out  as  a  threat  for  extort- 
ing a  favourable  reception  of  the  petition. 

Mr.  Forbes  said,  ne  would  then  as|p, 
whether  a  pension  of  800f.  per  annum 
had  not  been  lately  settled  upon  lady 
Torrens,  the  wife  of  sir  H.  Torrens.  It 
bad  been  stated  to  him,  that  that  gallant 
general  had  some  time  ago  resigned  the 
situation  which  he  held,  and  tfucen  one 
with  less  duties  and  an  inferior  salary, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  a  pension  to 
the  amount  he  had  stated,  had  been 
granted  to  Udy  Torrens. 

Mr.  Arbuthnoi  said,  it  was  certainly 
true  that  a  pension  had  been  mnted  to 
lady  Torrens.  It  was  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  House  that  the  disposal  of  pensions 
to  a  certain  amount  formed  a  part  of  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  Crown.  Sir 
H.  Torrens  was  well  known  to  the  coun- 
try; and  he  thought  that  a  pension 
granted  to  his  lady,  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  services^  would  never  be  considered, 
an  improper  exercise  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative. 

Lord  J.  Ruuell  thought  that  the  testi- 
mony .of  the  British  eenerals  ought  to 
outweigh  that  of  the  Neapolitan, govern- 
nent.  He  was  quite  sure  that  the  go- 
vernment, could  have  no.  intention  of 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Allen  act 
against  the  petitioner;  and  he  did  hope 
that  they  would  reconsider  his  case. 

The  Mar(juis  of  Londonderry  said,  it 
was  extraordmary,  if  there  had  been  so 
large  an  outlay,  as  2,5O0l.  that  captain 
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Boneo  should  not  have  brought  forward 
his  claims  in  1818  and  1819.  It  was  the 
last  thing  that  would  have  entered  his 
mind  to  apply  tlie  Alien  act  to  the  present 
case. 
The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

OaDKANCB  Estimates.]  The  order 
of  the  day  was  read  for  going  into  a 
committee  of  supply,  to  consider  further 
of  the  Ordnance  Estimates.  On  Uie 
question,  "That  Mr.  Sp^JLer  do  now 
leave  the  Chair," 

Mr.  Creevey  said,  he  should  take  that 
opportunity  of  doing  what  he  had  done 
last  session;  name^,  of  directing  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  particular 
item  in  the  Ordnance  Estimates, .  which 
ought  not  to  be  included  in  Uiem.    He 
alluded  to  a  sum  of  4>,670/.  1^.  6</.  in- 
cluded in  these  Estimates,  for  the  repair 
of  the  fortifications  of  Barbadoes.    Now, 
the  House  must  be  aware,  that  there  was 
a  fund  expressly  provided  for  tJtus  pur- 
pose, by  an  act  passed  in  the  year  1665, 
imposing  a  duty  of  44  per  cent  on  certain 
colonial  produce,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  furnishing  a  fund  for  repairiDg  the  fortifi* 
cations  of  the  island.    Instead  of  being 
applied,  however,  to  this  purpose,   the 
fund  had  been  divided  in  pensions  among 
persons  of  the  higher  orders,  including 
gentlemen,   ladies,    and  children.     The 
act  of  1663  had  been  solemnly  recognised 
by  the  act  of  1st  of  Anne,  and  directions 
were  then  given  by  the  Queen,  for  ap- 
plying the  rand  forthwith  to  the  purpose 
for  wnich  it  was  raised.     All  this  was 
admitted  to  be  true,  and  the  only  answer 
attempted  to  be  given  was,  that  it  had 
become  the  practice  to  give  away  ^  the 
money  to  people  of  fashion..   He  r^ly 
thought  it  high  time  to  abolish  this  prac- 
tice.   When  the  country  was  labouring 
under  the  greatest,  distress;  when  the 
sovereign  had  felt  the  necessi^  of  giving 
up  a  portion  of  his  income;  when  they 
were  waging  war  with  clerks,  in  the  btU 
now  passing  through  the  House,  for  the 
sake  of  reducing  the  public    expendi* 
ture,  it  was  too  much  to  call  upon  the 
people  of  this  country  to  pay  a  sum  of 
4,67(M.  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the 
fortifications  in  Barbadoes,  when  there 
was  a  sum  provided  by  act  of  parliament 
for  this  express  purpose,  which  sum  was 
admitted  to  be  given  away  in  pensions 
and  sinecures   to  persons  of  the^  higher 
orders.    It  was  his  intention  to  bring  for- 
ward a  specific  motion  on  this  subject 
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after  the  holidays;  but  he  could  not  let. 
pass  this  opportunity  of  moving,  "  That 
it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee  to 
examine  whether  the  duties  of  4^  per 
cent,  raised  in  the  Island  of  Barbadoes, 
are  adequate  to  discharge  the  sum  of 
4,670/.  14«.  6d.  which  is  comprised  in  the 
Ordnance  Estimates  of  the  present  year, 
for  repairs  of  Forts  in  the  said  Island.'* 

The  Marquis  of  Lofidonderrv  said,  it 
was  certainly  competent  to  the  lion,  gen- 
tleman to  make  tne  present  motion,  with 
a  view  of  entering  his  protest  against 
the  principle  of  the  particular  vote  on  the 
Journals.  He  thought,  however,  it  would 
be  more  convenient,  both  to  the  hon. 
gentleman  and  to  the  House,  not  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  now,  but  to  reserve  his 
observations  till  the  particular  vote  came 
before  the  committee  in  the  estimates,  or 
when  he  brought  forward  his  promised 
motion  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  instruction 
ought  in  all  fairness  to  be  allowed  by  the 
noble  lord.  It  was  only  to  the  extent  of 
desiring  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
it.  The  committee  could  dispose  of  it  as 
they  might  think  proper.  On  that  ground 
he  should  oppose  the  present  motion. 

Mr.  Gouloum  said,  that  the  committee 
of  supply  might  leave  out  a  particular 
rote ;  but  it  was  not  within  its  province 
to  divide  upon  a  general  question  of  colo- 
nial policy. 

The  House  divided:  For  the  Instruc- 
tion, 22 ;  Against  it,  62. 

List  of  the  Minority* 


Bemal,  R. 
Blake,  sir  F. 
Belgrave,  lord 
Barrett,  S.  B.  M. 
Butterworth,J. 
Davies,  col. 
Fergusson,  sir  R.  C. 
Kennedy,  T.  F. 
Jervoise,  O.  P. 
James,  W. 
Leycestei^  R. 
Martin,  J. 
Monck,  J.  B. 


Newport,  sir  J. 
Phillips,  G. 
PhimDS,G.R. 
Ricardo,  D. 
Smith,  hon.  R. 
Western,  C. 
Williams,  W. 
Wbitbread,  S. 
Wilson,  sir  R. 

TELLERS. 

Creevey.T. 
Hume,  J  • 


The  House  having  resolved  itself  into 
the  committee, 

Mr.  fVard  proceeded  to  move  the 
Ordnance  Estimates.  The  sum  required 
was  l,2i4,000/.  The  grant  was  composed 
of  five  divisions — the  ordinary,  the  ex- 
traordinary, the  unprovided*  for  expenses, 
and  the  superannuations,  civil  and  military. 
The  charge  upon  the  first  was  4739436/., 
being  74,329/.  less  than  last  year ;   upon 
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the  second,  it  was  292,744/.,  being  21,620/. 
more    than   last  year.    The    third    was 
9,884/.,    bein^    30,457/.    less   than    last 
year.  The  military  superannuations,  every 
charge  inclusive,  were  6,048/.  more  than 
last  year,  being  319,751/. :   and  the  civil 
superannuations  gave  also  an  increase  of 
9,325/.,  being  51,552/.;  but  the  rise  in 
the  two  last  items  was  necessarily  conse- 
quent upon  the  diminutions  in  the  body 
of  the  estimates,  seeing  that  those  diminu- 
tions arose  out  of  rMuction  of  offices. 
The  article  of  Ireland  was  96,629/.  being 
15,207/.  less  than  last  year;  and  the  total 
c^ge  amounted  to  1,244,000/. :    deduct 
a  presumed  credit  of  44,000/.  for  sales  of 
old  stores,  lands,  buildings,  &c.,  and  the 
sum  to  be  voted  was  1,200,000/.,  which 
was  a  larger  vote  by  105,000/.  than  the 
I  vote  of  last  year ;  but  as  the  credit  taken 
this  year,  44,000/.,  was  188,000/.  less  than 
that  of  last  year,  232,000/.,  the  actual 
difierence  between  the  Ordnance  expendi- 
ture of  1821  and  1822  was  a  saving  in  the 
present  year  of  83,000/.*~Having  stated, 
then,  the  amount  of  reduction,  nis  next 
object  was,  to  show  the  committee  how 
that  reduction  had  been  effected.    It  had 
been  obtained  upon  two  branches-^both 
upon  the  civil  and  the  military  depart- 
ments— and  the  saving  was  chiefly  in  the 
ordinary  estimate ;  upon  theextraordinary, 
indeed,  there  was  an  excess,  which  would 
be  accounted  for.   The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man then  went  into  a  detaif  of  changes 
which  had  been  effected.    By  the  reduc- 
tion of  offices  in  the  Tower  and  in  Pall- 
mall  establidiments,  there  was  a  real  saving 
(upon  a  charge  of  43,000/.  in  the  last 
year)   of  6,200/.  in  the   present;    the 
nommal  saving  was  7,000/.,  but  a  portion 
of  it  was  created  by  transfers  from  the 
ordinary  to    the  extraordinary;    on  the 
contingent  expenses  of  the  Tower  and 
Pall-mall,  there  was  also  a  diminution  of 
1,900/.    There  was  a  further  deduction, 
upon  all  situations  at  home  and  abroad  of 
7,381/.;   but  that  sum,  though  reduced 
upon  the  division  **  ordinary,"  was  not  an 
entire  saving  upon  the  total  of  estimate. 
In  the  article  of  ordinary  repairs  there  was 
a  decrease  of  2,300/. :   the  whole  amount 
of  saving  upon  the  civil  ordinary  expendi- 
ture would  be  24,343/. ;  that  saving  arose 
out  of  the  reduction  of  offices,  persons  in 
offices,  and  salaries  of  persons  in  offices ; 
and,  when  the  committee  heard  that  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  civil 
service  was  more  than  100  out  of  500 
less  In  the  present  year  than  in  the  last, 
4  M 
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they  would  confess  that  government  had 
not  been  idle  in  its  reU*eDcbments.  Now, 
the  number  ofpersonB  in  the  civil  Ordnance 
department,  mm  the  master-general  to 
the  lowest  clerk,  being  SS5  fin  the  last 
▼ear  thej  had  been  500),  if  that  state 
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year 

were  compared  with  the  state  of  179^, 
t|ie   difference   would  appear  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  present  year ;    the  number 
in  1792,  independent  o£  Ireland  and  the 
many  colonies  since  added  to  tliis  coun- 
try by  conquest,  was  359 ;  and|  allowing 
for  those  then  non-existent  services  55^ 
the  number  would  become  414,  beiDMp 
balance  of  29  in  favour  of  the  year  IfRR. 
Tlie  committee  would  believe  that  great 
pains  and  attention  had  been  requisite  to 
effect  such  reductions.  It  was  an  irksome 
duty  for  the  head  of  a  department  to  re- 
duce the  emoluments  of  persons  who  bad 
long  been  in  office ;    and  nothing  but  an 
absolute  sense  of  duty  to  the  House  and 
to  the  country  could  have  enabled  sndi 
officers  to  go  as  far  as  they  had  gone* 
Tlie  right  hon.  member  then  proceeded 
to    observe   upon   his  having  promised 
many  of  the  savings  effected  in  his  address 
upon  the  estimates  of  last  year.  It  misht, 
perhaps,  be  asked  why  the  reductionshad 
not  at  once  taken  place  last  year,  or  even 
before.  The  truth  was,  that  the  reductions 
had  then^  been  in  contemplatlbn ;  but  it 
was  not  tlie  work  of  a  moment  to  judge 
9f  their  probable  convenience  or  effect. 
The  master-general  had,  in   iact,   con- 
templated a  total  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  tlie  civil  offices  of  his  department: 
he  wished  to  reduce  the  expensive  offices 
of  the  clerks  of  the  ch^ue^  and  the  cietki 
of  the  survey ;  and,  after  looking  himself 
conopletely  through   the   subject,    after 
having  had  the  constitution  and  almost 
the  particular  detail  of  every  duty  laid 
before  him,  he  had  resolved  to  make  an 
arrangement  for  the  reduction  of  those 
offices.  The  right  hon.  member  then  went 
into  a  description  of  the  course  by  which 
the  business  of  the  cheque  and  survey  was 
proposed  to  be  carried  on*    A  still  more 
considerable  reduction  than  that  at  pre- 
sent effected  was  contemplated  as  years 
elapsed.    The   master-general  was    un- 
willing to.  take  more  from  men  who  had 
been,  some  thirty  and  some  fifky  years  in 
their  situations,  tlian  the  per  centage  de- 
ducted from  all  civil  offices  through  the 
state ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  holding  of  the 
present  incumbent?  expired,  fresh  officers, 
at  reduced  rates  of  salary  would  be  ap- 
pointed ;  and  the  amount  of  civil  expendi- 


ture, now  standing  at  130,0061,  would 

Crobablv  sink  to  about  75,00tf.  It  would 
e  evident  to  the  committee,  that  the 
arrangements  already  stated  would  cast  a 
consioerable  increase  of  business  upon  ihe 
board;    but  notwithstanding  that  fiu;t» 
it    was    farther    in    contemplation     to 
throw  two  great  civil  departments,  whidi 
had  often  been  observed  upon  in  the 
House — the  barrack  department  and  the 
storekeeper's  department — under  the  au- 
permtendance   of  the  Ordnance.     The 
scheme  at  present  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
government  was  not  prepared  to  say  when 
it  could  take  effect ;  but,  upon  investiga- 
tion of  the  whole  system,  tney  had  come 
to  the  determination,  that  the  master  ge- 
neral of  the  Ordnance,  without  any  super- 
intending officer,  and  merely  by  the  as- 
sistance  of  the    necessary    number   of 
clerks,  would  be  enabled  to  perform  the 
duty.    At  the  same  time  he  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  say,  .that  he  only  wished!  the  de^ 
partments  might  be  as  ably  managed  as 
they  were  under  the  gentlemen  who  now 
coiuiucted  them.— He  now  came  !•  the 
savings  in  the  military  branch  of  ordinary 
expenditure.    The  conlmittee  would  see 
that  almost  all  the  regular  pay  of  the  mi- 
litary was  charged  upon  the  ordinary  ex- 
penditure; and  be  had  to  congratulate 
the  committee  on  this  part  of  his  subject, 
upon   an   improvement   in   the  military 
structure  of  one  portion  of  the  Ordnance 
service,  which  was  solely  attributable  to 
the  genius  and  activity  of  the  master- 
general.    The  improvement  to  which  be 
alluded  #il]i  onl!  which  had  taken  ^te  in 
the  corps  of  gannet  drivers.    Lottl  Mal- 
grave  hlid  |)rojected  and  cotnmenced  n 
change  in  the  constitution  of  that  corps, 
but  the  diiice  of  Wellington  had  earned 
the  scheme  to  perfection ;  and  the  pro- 
posal of  the  master-general  was  thi»--^e 
would  out  away  altogether  the  officers  of 
the  drivers,  and  mix  the  men  in  due  pro- 
portions in  the  cdmpanies  of  artiMerv.  By 
that  arrangement,  the  drivers  woifid  be 
under  the  immediate  command  and  in- 
spection of  the  officers  who  fought  the 
guns,  instead  of  standing  as  they  did  at 
present  in  a  kind  of  anocpillous  sitaation, 
commanded  by  one  set  of  officers  in  bar- 
racks and  staole,  and  by  another  set  in 
the  field;   SOO  men  (and  100  frokn  St. 
Heleiia  made  400)  would  be  reduced; 
and  in  future  all  recruits  would  be  enlisted 
to  serve  as  gunners  as  well  as  driverst 
which  would  obviate  the  existosg  arrange- 
ment of  division  into  two  dl^ct  corps 
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Altogether*  The  immediate  efiTQCt  of  the 
above  stated  alteration  would  be  a  saving 
of  the  whole  charge  for  the  driTers, 
17>590/. ;  but  as  some  small  addition 
would  be  created  in  the  subsistence  of 
those  regiments  in  battalions  to  which  the 
men  might  be  drafted,  the  nett  reduction 
ought  to  be  stated  perhaps  at  16,(X)0^.  On 
the  estimate  for  the  corps  of  engineers  there 
was  an  increase  since  last  year  of  790^^ 
upon  that  for  the  sappers  and  miners  the 
increase  was  soroetliing  under  100^. ;  the 
total  military  reduction  came  to  16,000/. 
some  hundreds;  and  the  military  state, 
therefore,  comparing  the  present  year  with 
theyear  1792,  would  show  a  like  advantage 
in  favour  of  the  present  year :  we  had, 
allowing  for  Ireland  and  the  colonies,  90 
men  less  employed  than  in  the  year  1792, 
with  the  farther  benefit  of  having  now  a 
relief  of  250  on  the  seas  for  the  service 
of  our  foreign  possessions,  while  in  1792 
we  had  no  relief  at  all.  There  had  been 
a  small  increase  in  the  ordinary,  by 
transfers  from  the  extraordinary  charge. 
There  was  a  sum  of  2,200/.  for  labourers 
-—a  mass  of  labourers  formerly  paid  under 
the  general  head  of  Tower  contingencies, 
being  now  carried  to  account  under  the 
different  heads  of  the  stations  where  ^hey 
were  employed;  there  was  a  further 
charge  for  a  split  item  of  stationery, 
2,700/.,  and  another  of  2,624/.  for  the 
field  train.  Another  charge  transferred 
into  the  ordinary  was  for  clerks  in  stores 
upon  the  West  India  stations*  Among 
charges  transferred  into  the  extraordinary 
division,  was  one  considerable  one  of 
16,000/.  for  barrack  furniture :  that  now 
appeared  under  the  general  head  **  bar- 
racks" in  the  extraordinary;  and  there 
were  other  circumstances  which  led  to  an 
excess  in  that  branch  of  the  expenditure. 
The  first  of  those  articles  was  the  cost  of 
.erecting  a  dam  pr  sea-bank  at  Demerara. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  colony  would 
eventually  be  able  to  defray  the  expense 
of  the  dam ;  and,  in  that  case  govern- 
ment would  repay  the  amount  to  the 
Ordnance  department,  but  at  present  it 
stood  in  the  charee  of  extraordinaries : 
the  whole  cost  of  the  work  was  estimated 
.at  about  23,000/.;  but  10,000/.  was  uken 
as  the  expense  actually  incurred  in  the 
year.— •The  right  hbnl  gentleman  then 
proceeded  to  sute,  that  the  effect  of 
various  articles  contributing  to  swell  the 
extraordinary  charge,  produced  an  ex- 
cess upon  tliat  charge  of  about  21,000/. ; 
and  after  a  few  cursory  remarks  upon  the 


^tate  of  the  extra  pay,  he  de^clared  that 
he  thought  it  unnecessary,  unless  called 
upon  by  Questions  from  hon.  members,  to 
occupy  the  time  of  the  committee  any 
farther  upon  the  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary branches  of  the  estimate.  He  now 
came  to  the  unprovided-f^or  expense ;  and 
there  he  trustied  he  did  not  speak  too 
confidently  when  he  said  that  he  antici- 
pated the  approval  of  the  .committee.  The 
unprovided-ior  charge,  which  was  OfiSit. 
in  the  present  year,  had  been  40,34] /.  in 
the  last  year,  and  60,000/.  in  some  years 
pjeceding.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
surveypr-gqneral,  to  whose  intelligence 
and  activity  the  service  was  mu(%  in- 
debted, a  reduction  in  the  Irish  expendi- 
tui^e  had  also  been  effected  to  the  amount 
of  15,207/. ;  the  .names  of  the  persons  re- 
duced, and  the  amounts  of  their  salaries, 
.would  be  found  detailed  in  the  estimates. 
He  sat  down,  with  moving,  **  That 
359843/.  il7f.  Sd.  be  granted  for  defraying 
the  salaries  to  the  master-general,  clerks, 
&c.  belonging  to -the  Office  of  Ordnance, 
and  employed  at  the  Tower  and  Pall- 
Mall." 

Mr.  Hume  admitted,  that  the  officers  of 
the  Ordnance  department  had  been  active 
in  their  inquiries,  but, he  was  yet  upsatis.^ 
fiedwjth  Uie  quantity  of  reduction  effected. 
He  woi^  state  his  own  view  of  what  he 
thought  miffht  have  been  done,  and  would 
thenleave  the  committee  to  judge  between 
it  and  that  proposed  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman.  Though  one  or  two  of  the 
changes  which  had  been  effected  appeared  * 
to  him  to  be  likely  to  produce  a  beneficial 
result,  he  thought  that  the  board  for  the 
barrack  department  was  kept  up  at  a  very 
heavy  and  unnecessary  expense ;  and  he 
should  therefore  make  a  motion  to  get 
rid  of  it  altogether.  He  should  submit 
to  the  committee  the  expenses  of  the 
Ordnance  department  at  different  periods, 
in  order  to  enable  it  to  decide  what  they 
ought  to  be  at  the  present  moment,  by 
comparing  them  with  what  they  had  been 
upon  former  occasions.  He  should  take 
the  year  1817  as  one  period,  and  theyear 
1796  as  the  other,  and  in  his  view  of  the 
^Ordnance  expenses  in  those  years  he 
should  leave  out  of  consideration  the 
amount  of  stores,  and  also  the  charges 
not  provided  for  by  parliament.  In  1796, 
the  ordinaries  for  Ireland  amounted  to 
22,000/.— for  Great  Britain  the  ordinaries 
amounted  to  121,000/.,  and  the  extraor- 
.dinaries  to  156,000/.,  making  a  total  of 
399,000/.    In  1817,  the  some  items  formed 
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•  total  of  l,2Sl,00tf.  In  the  yean  1618, 
1819,  1820,  and  1821,  the  charge  in- 
creased,  and  in  1822  it  amounted  tb 
l,244sOO(V.,  being  2,0007.  more  than  it 
wai  in  1817.  Though  the  estimates  this 
year  exceeded  the  estimates  of  1817  by 
that  sum,  still  he  would  no^  conceal  from 
the  committee  that  the  charges  not  pro« 
Tided  for  this  year  were  only  9,000/. 
whereas  in  1817  they  were  50,0002.  The 
right  hon,  gentleman  had  talked  much  of 
the  reductions  he  had  made,  end  he  (Mr. 
H.)  had  consei^uently  expected  to  hear 
of  some  reductions  in  the  estimates  for 
the  aea-senrice  of  the  Ordnance.  In 
1796,  the  estimates  for  that  branch  of  the 
public  service  amounted  to  41,000/.;  in 
181 7»  they  amounted  to  49,000/. ;  and  in 
the  present  year,  1822,  they  amounted 
to  85,000/.  Surely  some  reduction  ought 
to  have  been  effected  on  this  head,  or  at 
least  some  explanation  given  why  none 
bad  been  or  could  be  made.  The  right 
bon.  ffentleman  had  also  taken  credit  to 
himself  for  the  reductions  which  had  been 
made  in  the  civil  branches  of  the  Ord- 
nance. After  stating  that  in  1792  the 
number  of  individuals  employed  in  the 
civil  departments  of  the  Ordnance  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  only  385* 
he  had  added  that  the  numbejfcnow  em- 
ployed was  not  more  than  4W.  There 
were  no  returns  on  the  table  which  enabled 
bim  to  say  whether  this  assertion  was 
correct  or  not;  but  assuming  it  to  be  so, 
he  would  Uill  say  that  the  best  way  of 
understanding  the  benefit  produced  by 
those  reductions  would  be  by  examining 
Into  the  constitution  of  each  iodividud 
department.  In  the  year  1796,  the  se- 
cretary to  the  board  had  seven  clerks 
under  him;  in  1821,  he  had  SO  clerks 
under  him ;  and  in  1822,  he  had  23  clerks 
under  him.  Now,  the  committee  would 
observe,  that  here  was  a  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  persons  employed.  He 
would  next  call  upon  it  to  observe  the  in- 
crease in  the  expenditure.  In  1796,  833/. 
was  divided  among  the  7  clerks.  In  1821, 
the  salaries  of  36  clerks,  along  with  their 
gratuities,  amounted  to  10,310/.;  and  in 
the  present  year  a  reduction  of  1,800/. 
was  made  in  that  sum,  by  the  reduction  of 
seven  clerks.  In  1796,  there  were  14 
clerks  under  the  surveyof-general,  at  an 
expense  of  2.020/.  inclusive  of  gratuities. 
In  1821y  36  clerks,  at  an  expense  of 
10,621/.,  inclusive  also  of  gratuities;  and 
in  thepresent  year,  a  reduction  of  l,5«0i 
was  efiepted  by  the  reduction  of  seven  i 
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clerks.    The  hon.  member  then  pointed 
out  the  increase  in  the  number  of  clerks, 
and  in  the  expenditure,  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Ord- 
nance, and  of  the  principal  storekeeper, 
since  the  year  1796 ;  and  afterwards  de- 
clared that  the  only  department,  In  which 
he  found  the  number  of  persons  employed 
absolutely  reduced,  was  that  over  which 
the  treasurer  of  the  board  presided.     In 
1796,  the  treasurer  had  ten  clerks  under 
him,  at  an  expense  of  1,203/.;  in  1821, he 
had  twelve,  at  an  expense  of  3,354/.;  and 
in  the  present  year,  owing  to  four  of  them 
being  reduced,  he  had  only  eight  at  an 
expense  of  2,(^/. — He  had  now  pointed 
out  the  great  increase  whicli  baa  taken 
place  in  the  number  of  persons  employed 
in  four  of  the  civil  departments  of  the 
Ordnance;  and  he  could  not  see  how 
there  could  have  been  a  redoctiou  in  the 
Ordnance  which  had  brought  the  number 
of  persons  employed  to  within  79  of  the 
number  employed  in  1796,  when  there 
had  been  50  additional  clerks  employed 
in  the  busines  conducted  in  PalVMaU  and 
the  Tower.    If  that  were  really  the  case, 
the  business  of  the  Ordnance  must  be  most 
unequally  distributed.      He  recollected 
that  it  had  been  asserted  on  a  former  oo 
casion,  that  the  increased  number  of  indi- 
viduals employed  by  the  Ordnance  was 
owing   to  the  increased  number  of  sta- 
tions.   Now,  this  turned  out  not  to  be 
the  case,  since  the  increase  appeared  to 
havQ  only  taken  place  in  the  offices  in 
Pali-Mall  and  the  Tower.     Those  two 
offices,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  conso- 
lidated; and  in  that  opinion  he  was  sop* 
ported  by  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
of  military  inquiry,  who  had  declared  that 
the  business  of  them  ought  to  be  conduct- 
ed under  one  roof.    'Hie  clerks  of  deli* 
very  of  stores  at  the  Tower  and  Woolwich 
ought  to  be  done  away  with ;  or,  instead 
of  there  being  two,  only  one  should  be 
permitted  to  remain.    The  commissfonera 
of  military    inquiry    declared    that   the 
Tower  was  far  from  being  a  convenient 
place  for  the  reception  of  stores,  and  re- 
commended that  they  should  be  kept  at 
Woolwich,  where  one  storekeeper  could 
superintend  them  all.    He  must  sayt  that 
he  had  expected  thit  in  the  list  of  places 
to  be  reduced,  that  of  clerk  of  deliveries 
would  have  been  found.— .The  Hon.  mem- 
ber then  proceeded  to  discuss  how  fw  it 
was  proper  to  have  a  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  Tower  in  time  of  peace.    la  order 
to  show  that  such  an  office  was  unneoes« 
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'sary,  he  quoted  the  declarations  made  by 
lords  Moira  and  Chatham  before  the  com- 
missioners of  military  inquiry  as  to  its  po« 
aitive  inutility.  He  contendedp  that  re- 
ductions might  have  been  madoMn  the 
civil  branches  of  the  Ordnance  to  three 
times  the  extent  that  they  had  been  car- 
'  ried  at  present.  Instead  of  there  being 
four  members  of  the  board  of  Ordnance, 
members  of  that  House,  the  commission- 
ers of  military  inquiry  had  recommended 
that  there  should  only  be  two;  on  the 
ground,  that  their  attendance  in  parlia- 
ment  interfered  with  the  performance  of 
their  other  public  duties.  How  far  the 
carrying  of  that  recommendation  into  ef- 
fect would  be  productive  of  economy,  he 
could  not  tell ;  but  this  he  knew,  that 
upon  other  grounds  it  would  be  most  ex- 
pedient ;  for  it  would  prevent  that  full  at* 
tendance  of  official  gentlemen,  which  had 
gained  to  ministers  at  least  two-thirds  of 
their  majorities  during'the  present  Session. 
Af^er  a  full  consideration  of  the  question, 
he  had  come  to  this  conclusion,  that 
/  though  reductions  had  been  made  in  the 
offices  in  the  Tower  and  Pali-Mall  to  the 
amount  of  6,000/.  or  T^OOO/.,  reductions 
might  have  been  made  to  three  times 
the  amount  with  equal  attention  to  the 
\"**u;e  of  the  country,  had  a  proper  spirit 
or  et^*.  j^^^cUiated  his  majesty's  mmis- 
ters.  The  wnole  expenditure  of  the 
offices  in  the  Tower  and  Pall-Mail 
amounted  in  1792  to  18,726/.;  last  year 
it  amounted  to  65,804/.,  and  it  was  this 
year  short  of  that  sum  by  a  few  thousands. 
After  pointing  out  the  enormous  increase 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  expenditure 
of  this  establishment,  he  said  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  the  heads  of  the  de^ 
partment  who  had  reduced  the  salaries  of 
so  many  inferior  clerks  would  have  been 
equally  well  employed  if  they  had  turned 
their  attention  to  the  reduction  of  their 
own.'  If  the  master-general  had  taken 
1,000/.  a  year  from  his  own  salary,  many  of 
those  who  had  a^ered  by  his  retrenchments 
would  have  bom  their  fate  with  greater 
satisfaction.  The  master-general's  salary 
was  8,175/.  a  year,  so  that  he  could  well 
have  spared  1,000/.  from  it.  The  lieut.- 
general,  if  his  office  were  not  altogether 
abolished,  could  at  least  have  spared 
something  from  his  salary  of  1,566/.  a 
year.  So,  too,  could  the  surveyor-gene- 
ral, with  his  salary  of  1,^6/;  the  clerk 
of  the  Ordnance,  with  his  salary  of  1 ,286/. ; 
and  the  principal  storekeeper  with  his  sa- 
lary of  1,600/.  a  year— a  salary,  whioh,  in 


1792  was  only  699/.  For  his  own  part, 
he  could  not  help  declaring,  that  he 
thouffht  any  thine  above  1,000/.  was  a 
very  large  sum  indeed  for  a  storekeeper. 
The  treasurer  of  the  board  could  also 
spare  a  small  portion  of  his  gains.  It  was 
true,  that  in  1796  the  treasurer  bad  been 
allowed  to  hold  balances,  and  that  he  was 
now  deprived  of  all  emoluments  from  that 
source ;  still  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
gentleman  who  held  that  office  would  be 
well  paid  with  1,000/.  a  year.  At  a  time 
of  such  ffeneral  distress,  every  public  offi- 
cer shomd  sacrifice  some  part  of  his  emo- 
luments. He  should  be  happy  to  hear  an 
explanation  of  the  grounas  upon  which 
these  salaries  had  been  left  untouched.  If 
a  satisfactory  explanation  could  be  given, 
he  should  not  say  another  word;  but  if 
not,  he  should  propose  to  reduce  the  pre- 
sent vote  by  10,000/. 

Mr.  fVard  asserted,  that,  though  some 
offices  miffht  be  dispensed  with,  no  such 
sum  could  be  saved  in  the  barrack  depart* 
ment  as  the  hon.  member  had  suggested. 
With  reffsrd  to  the  year  1792,  he  had  al- 
ready taken  a  view  of  our  Ordnance  es- 
tablishments at  that  period,  and  remarked 
that,  upon  enumerating  all  the  subtract 
tions  which  had  been  made,  it  appeared 
there  was  a  diminution  in  our  favour  at 
present  oK9  clerks.  It  Was  true  that  the 
charge  of  the  establishment  in  Pbll-mall 
had  been  augmented ;  but  thu  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the  very  great  access  of  busi- 
ness which  had  there  taken  place.  An 
immense  portion  had  been  transferred  from 
the  out-stations  to  Pall-mall  and  the  Tow- 
er, ^s  to  the  store*keeper  at  the  Tower, 
it  should  be  recollected,  that  he  was  now 
the  auditor  of  the  store-accounts,  and  the 
hon.  gentleman  seemed  not  to  have  noti- 
ced, that  the  sum  of  1,800/.  in  last  year's 
estimates,  and  which  was  omitted  in  the 
present,  was  for  assistant  and  temporary 
clerks^-not  for  clerks  of  the  .regular 
establishment.  It  was  a  mistake  to  sup» 
pose  that  gratuities  amounting  to  22,000/. 
were  confined  in  their  distribution  to  the 
offices  at  the  Tower  and  in  Pall-mall.  Uo« 
der  all  these  circumstances,  he  could  not 
but  regard  the  hon.  sentleman's  conclusion, 
that  10,000/.  should  be  arbitrarily  uken 
from  the  present  vote,  as  extremely  erro* 
neous.  If  the  hon.  member  were  himself 
to  witness  the  labour  performed  by  the 
officers  and  clerks,  and  more  especially 
by  the  secretary,  he  would,  with  even  hia 
great  physical  powers,  admit  that  it  could 
not  be  exoeeoed.    A  new  system  bad 
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been  introdoced  uadar  the 
authorky  of  the  ipaster»gener«),  by  which 
•11  the  clerics  were  tubjeoted  to  vigilaot 
SttperinteDdaoce,  and  the  oieriodB  at  well 
at  duraUon  of  their  fl^teno^aoe  minuted, 
in  order  to  be  reported  to  their  chiefv. 
Some  of  them  were  occatioaoUy  detained 
till  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  for  tbepur- 
pote  of  bringbg  a  particular  iiccount  or 
branch  of  butinets  to  a  cooty^etion*  If 
lOJQ/Mp  were  to  be  arbitrarily  taken  away 
the  biitinett  could  certainly  not  be  per- 
formed. The  hon.  member,  in  alludiag 
to  Irebuad*  had  likewise  gone  back  a  great 
many  yaart;  and  he  mutt  b^  to  renund 
him  and  the  committee,  that  at  the  time 
memtioned  there  wet  a  jptatter-general  for 
Ireland,  at  a  salary  of  l^SOO/,  per  anaom. 
The  Oednanee  in  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  required  at  this  moment  their 
utmost  attention.  To  cope,  now,  to  tbe 
hon*  gentleman's  obsencaiions  on  the 
amount  of  sslsries  aod  pecuniary  allow- 
ances»  he  could  not  believe  that  the  com- 
mittoe  would  consider  thp  master^gencrai's 
as  excessive.  He  (Mr.  Ward)  held  the 
appointment  of  clerk  of  tbe  Ordnance^ 
and  although  entitled  to  no  benefit  from 
ihe  new  superannuation  bill,  shopld  be 
called  upon,  with  all  who  held  the  higher 
or  more  lucrative  situationif,  to  relinquish 
10  per  cent  of  his  official  income.  Nei- 
ther  would  this  result  be  prevented  by  the 
circumstauce  of  its  being  already  100/. 
less  than  it  was  in  1792;  unless  mdeed^ 
ben.  jgentlemen  on  the  qther  side  would 
intertpre  on  the  score  of  justice,  to  vindi- 
cate his  cltums.  [Hear.]  The  treasurer 
(Mr.  Holmes)  was  to  lose  120/.  of  his  sa- 
lary, and  bad,  it  was  well  known,  always 
fiiibmitted  his  accounts  to  the  Audit-office, 
with  a  clearness  and  r^ularity  that  ob- 
tained for  him  the  highest  credit.  He 
was  qne  of  those  included  in  .the  superan- 
nuation bill,  but  he  sincerely  hoped  it  wquld 
be  loi^  before  his  hon.  friend  felt  disposed 
to  .avail  himself  of  that  advantage.  It  was 
true  that  the  commissioners  of  military 
inquiry  had  recommended  a  junction  of 
the  offices  at, the  Tower  and  m  Pall-onsJl 
tUnder  one  roof;  and  the  board  had  been 
much  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  this 
subject.  Tliey  had  not  come  tetany  de- 
.terminate  opinioti,  though  it  was  obvious 
that  they  who  were  habitually  conversant 
with  all  the  details  and  regulations  of  the 
department,  must  be  more  competent  to 
form  a, solid  judgment,  than  a  few  gentle- 
men pursuing  their  inquiries  for  a  short 
tlmci  and  dediring  no  knowledge  from 


their  oirn  exnerienee.  He  entirely  dis- 
agreed wi|h  toeir  report,  and  was  ready 
to  contest  it  with  the  hon.  gentleman, 
point  by  poia^  It  was  not  then  the  time 
to  enter  into  any  question  as  to  the  du^e 
influence  of  the  Crown,  but  he  might  ob- 
serve, that  only  three  members  of  the 
board  of  Ordnance  sat  in  that  House.  The 
hon.  gentleman  seethed  to  tliink,  that  the 


importance,  as  much  of  the  civil  business 
of  the  Ordnance  partook  of  a  military  cha- 
racter.  With  regard  to  the  construction 
of  the  board,  he  was  aware  that  soo^e 
embent  persons  had  at  diferent  times 
imagined  thst  it  required  alteration  :  but 
it  was  an  error  tosuppose^  that  lord  Chat- 
ham or  lord  Mul^rase  ever  went  farther 
than  to  propose  it  as  a  master  for  consi- 
daiiation.  The  duke  of  Wqllington  whose 
ey^  were  about  hi^n  as  mu^  as  if  he 
wece  in  the  face  of  aa  enemy,  had  not 
pome  to  any  such  conclusion.  He  trustod 
finally,  that  the  committee  would  not  be 
induced  to  support  an  amendment  havinjg 
for  its  object  an  arbitrary  «eduction,  on 
no  other  ground  than  that  some  years  ago  a 
certain  portion  of  business  was  done  for 
less  than  (he  sum  now  estimated  by  those 
who  had  been  long  engaged  in  this  branch 
of  the  public  servicet  and  who  ought  to 
know  best  all  that  related  to  It. 

Mr.  EUice  agreed  .with  his  hon.  friend, 
that  considerable  fiurther  reductions  w^ece 
practicable,  and  that  a  junction  might  be 
advantageously  effected  between  the  two 
establishments  at  tbe  Tower  and  in  PaU- 
mall.  How  was  the  House  to  come  to  a 
right  conclusion  on  this  subject,  if  they 
undervalued  the  recommendations  of  per- 
sons specially  appointed  by  the  Crown.for 
tbe  purpose  of  inquiring,  when  there  was 
nothing  on  the  oUier  side  hut  the  state- 
ments of  those  interested  against  them  ? 
As  to  the  adaendment,  there  was  one  prin- 
ciple on  which  he  would  support  it,  and 
every  other,  directed  against  an  increase 
of  emolument  as  compared  with  the  year 
1796;  and  that  was,  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  buUness  for  which  it  was 
granted  had  proportionately  increased 
likewise.  No  gentleman  expected  his 
private  prqperty  to  increase  .above  thfit 
standard,  aod  painful  as  the  process  must 
be,  the  necessities  of  the  country  deman- 
ded farther  reductions.  He  dia  not  sec 
.why  the  ina^tcr^generars  allowance  should 
not  be  diminished ;  sure  he  was,  that  if 
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%00Ol.  was  a  fit  salarjr  iofrie  yetirs  ago, 
and  during  the  depreciation  of  inoney,  H 
was  too  much  at  present.  His  hori.  frienfi 
contended,  rfight  after  night,  against  a 
host,  bnt  with  very  little  success ;  yet  the 
time  was  ap{>roaching  wheti  the  poblic 
would  be  no  longer  able  to  sustain  the 
pressure.  It  had  been  recently  stated 
that  the  half-pay  of  niilitafy  officers  was 
10  the  nature  of  a  retaining  fee,  by  which 
they  engaged  their  services  as  in  the 
event  of  a  new  war.  Now  what  he  wished 
to  learn  was,  whether  the  superatinnatidn 
allowances  were  to  be  regarded  in  the 
same  light,  and  whether  vacancies  in  civil 
appointments  were  to  be  filled  up  from 
il'hat  was  to  be  called  the  retired  liit  ?  He 
Was  convinced  that  the  country  had  yet 
duly  arrived  at  part  of  its  distress ;  akld 
it  was  the  duty  of  every  member  to  see 
that  both  efficient  and  non-efficient  offices 
were  placed  on  a  footine  strictly  just. 
The  reddcttons  proposed  by  ministers 
were  ikr  from  adequate  to  the.  occasion. 
Hd  considered  the  mere  sacrifice  of  10 
per  cent  by  persons  holding  the  highest 
offices  as  little  better  than  k  naockcry ;  and 
if  a  division  should  be  pressed,  he  would 
ccrtaibly  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Wardt  in  explanation,  observed 
that  most  of  the  appointAients  were  frotA 
the  officei^s  bn  hdf*phy,  but  that  in  some 
dises  it  milk  tiectoary  to  inti^oduce  new 
person^. 

Mr.  Hikme  contended,  that  he  did  ndt 
deserve  the  imputation  of  p^opo#tog  rfe^ 
ductiotos  ak>bitrarily.  He  hM  entered 
into  particulars,  atid  shoWn  how  savings 
might  be  effected.  He  even  quoted  in 
support  of  his  recommendations  the  recor- 
ded opinion  of  a  commission  which  bad 
hivestigated  the  subject.  In  the  store- 
keeping  depart^nent  alone,  by  the  ado]^- 
tion  of  thb  reforms  which  the  commfs* 
Aloners  had  pointed  out,  and  which  he  had 
re-urgedy  the  whole  saving  of  10,00(tf. 
ifnight  be  efiected.  Tlie  allowances  of  the 
master-general  should  not  be  the  same  In 
~  neace  as  in  war.  While  the  heads  of 
ciepartments  continued  to  enjoy  undimi- 
nished emohiments,  he  could  not  allow 
that  any  symptoms  of  economy  appeared 
whatever  ulk  they  tolght  hear  of  it.  He 
#ould  conclude  by  moving,  that  the  vote 
be  reduced  by  10,00tf. 

The  committee  divided:  Fdr  the 
amendment  SO.  Against  H  95.  Ma-* 
jorit^  against  the  amendment  65.  The 
cnriginal  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 
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Barrett,  S.  B.  M. 
Benyon,  B. 
Bemal,  R. 
Birch,  J. 
Blake,  sir  F. 
Bright,  U. 
Bury,  visct. 
Creevey,  T. 
Davies,  col. 
Dickinson,  W. 
FetgttSson,  sir  R.  C. 
Griffith,  J.  W. 
Haldiniand,  W. 
Hume,  J. 
James,  W. 
Jervoisc,  G.  P. 
LushingtODi  Dr. 


MDonald,  Junes 
Maule,  hon.  W. 
MoDck,  J.  B. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Pym,  F. 
Rickford,  W. 
Ricardo,  David 
Robinson,  rir  G. 
Robarts,  col. 
Rombold,  C.  E. 
S<9ott,  James 
Smith,  W. 
Whitbread,  S. 
Wood,  aid. 

TELLER. 

Hlice,  £. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Tuesday^  March  26. 

Agricultural  Distiiess.']  Earl 
Gftjf  wished  to  ask^  whether  the  House 
Was  now  in  possession  of  all  the  measures 
which  the  government  meant  to  propose 
fbr  the  relief  of  the  Agricultural  distress? 

The  Earl  of  Lvvetpool  obserwd,  that  a 
committee  had  been  appointed  by  the 
other  House  to  inquire  Into  the  distressi 
with  a  view  Co  some  fle&end  ideasore  on 
the  cotti  tttide ;  but  what  the  result  would 
be>  he  ceald  net  pretend  to  say.  He  him- 
self was  not  aware  of  atoy  particular  pro- 
polition  being  in  oontempletion,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ai«aattn»  which  had  already 
been  brought  fbrward. 

Earl  Grey  i>elieved,  that  those  who  were 
suffering  ffoui  the  depressed  state  of  agri* 
cultutie  by  no  means  thought  it  likely  that 
they  would  obtain  any  practical  relief  from 
tiie  labours  of  the  committee  alluded  to. 
For  his  own  part,  neither  noW|  nor  at  the 
time  of  its  appointment,  did  he  expect  eny 
advantageous  result  from  its  inquiries. 
Finding,  then,  that  his  majesty's  govern* 
meat  had  it  not  in  contemplation  to  pro- 
pose any  fiirther  measures  of  relief,  aware 
that  the  distress  had  increased  instead  of 
diminished,  convinced  that  the  measures 
which  had  unready  been  proposed  were 
moat  tfiflieg  and  negatory,  and  believing 
that  the  redaction  of  taxation^.  was  the 
ealy  means  whereby  relief  ceidd  be  pro- 
cuted-'^fie  wonld  on  as  carij  a  diy  aspoe* 
sible  alter  the  holidays,  bnag  the  discress 
^titkctly  under  the  eoasidenition  of  the 
Ho<ne;  Imd  also  that  )neasure»  from 
which  alone  telief  could  be  ejtpected ; 
namely,  the  reduction  of  taxation. 
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Civil  List  and  Allowavccs  to  Fo* 
RBIGN  Ministers.]     Lord  King  rose  lo 
i»Il  their  lordships'  attention  to  the  sub* 
ject  of  which  he  had  given  notice.    He 
proposed  to  move  an  address  to  his  ma- 
jesty, praying  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
order  nirther  reductions  in  certain  parts 
of  the  Civil  List.    It  had  been  his  inten- 
tion to   propose,    that    their   lordships 
should  thank  his  majesty  for  those  reduc- 
tions which  he  had  already  orderedi  and 
particularly  In  that  part  which  was  more 
peculiarly  personal  to  his  majesty;  but 
the  forms  of  the  House  prevented  him 
from  executing  this  grateful  task,  because 
their  lordships  had  not  before  them  any 
regular  information  of  what   had   been 
done.    But,  as  a  part  of  the  public,  they 
might  be  permitted  to  know  tne  fact,  that 
a  reduction  which  parliament  could  not 
have  asked   had   voluntarily  proceeded 
from  the  king.     This  act  of  his  majesty 
had  given  great  satlsfiiction  to  the  coun- 
try ;  but  in  proportion  as  that  satitfiiction 
was  great,  so  was  the  ditappointment  at 
finding  that  no  farther  reductions  were  to 
be  made.    And  here  he  must  repeat  his 
regret,  that  he  was  denied  the  opportunity 
of  framing  an  address  in  the  shape  he 
bad  at  first  intended.    He  was  of  opinion 
when  the  Crown  made  a  sacrifice  for  the 
ben^t  of  the  subject,  it  was  the  duty  of 
parliament  to  thank  his  mmesty  for  so 
gracious  an  act.    It  appeared  to  htm  that 
It  would  have  been  far  more  decorous  if  a 
message  on  the  subject  had  been  brought 
down  to  both  Houses,  and  the  sense  of 
parliament  taken  upon  it  by  voting  an  ad- 
dress.   Why  ministers  did  not  adopt  this 
course,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know,  unless 
they  had  at  length  resolved  to  do  good 
by  stealth.    As,  however,  the  offer  of  a 
reduction  of  his  majesty's  personal  ex- 
penses had  so  graciously  been  made,  he 
could  not  but  to  surprised  at  the  reluct- 
ance evinced  in  the  other  departments  of 
the  civil  list  to  follow  the  laudable  exam* 
pie  which  had  been  set  them.  He  thought 
It  would  be  castinff  a  very  improper  re- 
flection on  that  House  were  he  to  sup- 
pose that  a  proposition  for  reductions  in 
the  civil  list  would  be  an  ungrateful  topic 
to  their  lordships.    Many  of  their  lord- 
ships, it  was  true,  held  situations  whidi 
connected  them  in  some  measure  with  the 
Subject,  but  he  could  not  but  thmk  that 
they  occupied  such  situations  for  the  ho- 
nour, and  not  for  the  profit,  attached  to 
them.    It  would  be  difficult  to  place  the 
points  to  which  he  had  to  call  tneir  lord- 
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ships*  attention  in  a  clear  poiot  of  view, 
owing  to  the  obscurity  in  which  the  ac- 
counts oi  the  civil  list  were  involved. 
Were  there  indeed  any  public  accounts 
not  involved  in  obscurity?     They  were 
drawn  up  in  the  best  manner  possible  for 
preventing  the  profime  eye  from  looking 
mto  the  arcana  of  ofiice.    But,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  he  had  to  en- 
counter in  unravelling  these  accounts,  he 
was  confident  that  he  could  prove  to  their 
lordships,  the  existence  of  the  same  waste- 
ful  expenditure  in  the  civil  list  as  in 
the  other  departments  of  the  state.  That 
expenditure  had  been  defended  on  the 
ground  that  influence  and  patronage  were 
indispensable.      But  if  such  an  applica- 
tion of  expenditure   was    necessary  in 
other  .jplac^s,  there  surely  could  be  no 
need  or  it  in  that  House. 
^  With  regard  to  the  object  of  his  mo- 
tion,  he    could    scarcely   anticipate  its 
being  contended  that  parliament  wbm  do% 
competent  to  regulate  the  w'd  Im.    It 
was  true  that  on  his  majesty's  accessioa 
the  civU  list  was  granted  him  for  life. 
But,  if  abuses  were  to  take  place  wiUi 
regard  to  the  revenue  of  the  civil  list, 
surely  no  one  would  m  that  parliament 
ought  not  to  inquire.    If  it  should  turn 
out  that  the  allowance  was  not  sufficient, 
parliament  would  be  called  upon  to  in- 
ouire ;  and  if  it  should  appear  to  be  more 
tlum  sufficient,  surely  parliament  was  in 
that  case  equally  competent  to  institute 
an  investigation.    He  should,  before  he 
sat  down,  show  that  the  allowance  of  the 
civil  list  was  in  one  branch  for  more  than 
sufficient— he  meant  that  branch  which 
related  to  foreign  ambassadors.    By  act 
of  psrliament  that  branch  was  sepsrateil 
from  the  others,  and  the  Crown  oad  do 
interest   whatever   in   keeping    up   the 
amount,  as  no  benefit  could  be  derived 
from  such  a  proceeding.    According  to 
the  act  of  the  56th  of  the  late  king,  any- 
saving  from  this  class  cannot  be  carried  to 
another  branch  of  the  civil  list,  but  must 

go  to  the  consolidated  fund.  The  Crown 
ad,  therefore,  no  interest  whatever  in 
preventing  the  allowance  to  ambassadors 
from  being  reduced.  The  dasaficatioa 
which  had  been  last  made  was  not  vadti 
as  ought  now  to  be  adhered  to.  The  es- 
timate of  1816  was  made  in  the  contem- 
plation of  very  different  prices,  and  a 
state  of  things  not  at  all  corre^nondio^ 
with  those  now  existing.  He  understood 
that  besides  the  reduction  of  30,(XM*9 
which  was  personal  to  his  majestyi  it  ha<i 
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been  propoMdto  reduce  to  the  exieiit  of 
Si5,00U/.  in  the  other  departiDeots  of  the 
civil  list.  This  he  bought  wat  very  far 
short  of  what  ousht  to  be  done.  He  would 
read  to  their  lorcuhips  a  speech  of  queen 
Anile)  which  would  remind  them  of  what 
had  been  done  by  that  great  princess  in  a 
period  of  difiBcuHy.  In  giving  her  as- 
sent to  the  bill  which  granted  to  her  a 
civil  list  revenue  of  SOO9OOOL  she  gave  up 
to  the  public  100,000/*  Her  words  were 
•^<<  Gentlemen,  I  return  you  my  kind 
and  hearty  thanks  for  continuing  to  me, 
for  my  hte^  the  same  revenue  tou  had 
granted  to  the  king,  I  will  taae  great 
care  it  shall  be  managed  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, and  while-  my  subjects  remain 
tinder  the  burthen  of  such  great  taxes,  I 
will  straiten  myself  in  my  own  expenses, 
rather  than  not  contribute  to  their  ease 
and  relief,  with  a  just  reeard  to  the  sup* 
port  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
Crown.  It  is  probable  the  revenue  may 
ftll  very  short  of  what  it  has  formerly 
produced  t  however,  I  will  give  directions 
that  100,0001.  be  applied  to  the  public 
lerrice  in  'thia  year,  out  of  the  revenue 
you  have  so  unanimously  given  me." 
This,  their  lordships  would  observe,  was 
a  sacrifice  of  one-eijghtfa  of  the  whole  re- 
venue of  the  civil  list,  whereas  that  now 
made  was  not  more  than  3f  per  cent. 
The  civil  list  acU  of  1817  and  16^  were 
formed  on  the  estimate  of  1815.  He 
held  that  estimate  in  his  hand.  It  appear- 
ed from  thence  that  60,000^  was  in  1816 
anad  in  the  present  year,  the  amount  of  his 
majest/s  privy  purse.  The  charges  on 
the  first  and  second  olassea  were  precisely 
the  same.  The  salaries  to  foreign  minis- 
ters amounted  to  386,9501. ;  the  expenses 
of  the  household  to  209,000/. ;  and  the 
aalaries  to  the  officers,  140,700/.  The 
noble  lord  ran  over  all  the  classes  under 
srhich  the  expenditure  of  the  civil  list  is 
lisually  stateOy  and  showed,  that  in  every 
tase  they  nearly  coincided  in  the  bill  of 
IB90  with  the  sohedule  of  1816.  It 
iluHild  be  recollected,  wh^i  this  compa- 
tive  etatement  was  made,  whst  was  the 
eomparative  scale*  of  prices  at  the  two 

Ciods.  In  1816»  the  price  of  all  articles* 
I  not  fiUlen  to  the  Mate  at  which  we 
now  found  them,  nor  was  the  distress 
tilep  equal  to  that  which  now  pressed  upon 
the  nation. 

Having  proved  that  the  civil  list  ex- 
penditure of  1891  was  formed  on  the 
achedole  of  1816,  he  would  proceed  to 
ahow  that  the  new  arraDgemont  of  the 
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civil  llet,  adopted  in  the  a^  of  1829,  was 
not  conducive   to  economy.    Formerly, 
when  a  sum   was  voted  to  defray   the 
whole  expenses  of  hu  majesty's  civil  list, 
it  was  thought  sufficient   if  the  Crown 
kept  within  the  limits  of  the  amoui* 
granted.    If  it  exceeded  in  a  particular 
year  in  one  branch,  it  retrenched  m  ano- 
ther^ and  the  retsenchment  in  the  latter 
balanced  the  excess  in.  the  former  case. 
Thus  the  debt,  if  any  was  created,  in  one 
dass,  was  absorbed  by  the  saviog  in  ano^ 
ther.    Siioh  was  the  situation  of  the  civil 
list  before  the  late  arrangement.     Now 
what  was  the  conseouence  of  that  ar- 
rangement ?  It  provioed  that  one  brandi 
of  the  civil  list  revenues  might  be  ex- 
pended Without  calling  for  any  inquiry, 
and  that  the  other  should  be  brought  un- 
der the  revision  of  parliament ;  and  since 
that  time  the  expenditure  had  increased. 
Accounts  were,  indeed,  submitted  to  par- 
liament, and  estimates  were  brought  for- 
ward; but  this  was  generally  done  in  a 
manner  which  made  Us  revision  no  effi- 
cient   control.      Such    accounts     were 
usually  submitted  to  the  House  at  the 
end  of  a  session,  when  there  was  a  thin 
attendance  of  members,  or  at  a  late  hour 
of  the  night,  when  there  was  no  disposl* 
tton  to  examine  them.    The  excess  of  ex- 
penditure over  the  allotted  income  was 
thus  less  efiectually  prevented  than  when 
the  old  method  yrtm  observed  of -voting  a 
fixed  revenue,  and  allowing  the  Crown  to 
dispose  of  it  according  to  its  discretion. 
This  would  appear  from'  the  fact  that 
those  services  which  cost  the  country  in 
1792  the  sum    of  898,000^.    now  cost 
1,800,000/.;   and  all  the  charges  which 
were  defrayed  from  the  civil  list  of  1792, 
namely,    for    the   royal   family,    juniot 
branches,  pensions,  and  all  the  classes  of 
the  civil  sovemment  (some  of  which  were, 
b^  the  bin  of  1820  separated  from  the  usual 
civil  list  expenses),  required  ih  the  year 
1816  the  sum  of  1,847,000/.  and  relieved 
of  the  Windsor  establishment,  required  in 
1821  the  sum  of  more  than  l,600,00tf» 
The   increase,    therefore,  amounted  to 
idiont  a  third  of  the  whole  expenses  of  the 
civil  government,  being  600,000/.  beyond 
the  scale  of  1792.    In  times  of  distress, 
when  the  most  numerous  class  of  thepeo* 
pie  were  suffering  severely  from  the  pres« 
sure  of  the  public  burthens,  it  became  the 
great  officers  of  stale  to  show  that  they 
sympathized  with  their   sufierings,  and 
bore  their  share  of  the  burthen.  Now,  tho 
increase  which  he  had  stated  of  the  amounl 
4  N  ' 
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•f  Ibt  ehril  lial  by  oo  meane  ahowM  any  i 
ftuch  tyinpaUiy.  It  was  true,  that  the  great 
officers  of  state  were  to  surrender  a  per 
ceotage  on  their  inGOoies*  but  the  ooua* 
try  bad  no  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
proposed  reduciion.    Various  bran^esof 
the  civil  list  called  for  reform,  and  admit- 
ted of  obvious  retrepchment.    It  would 
be  recollected,  that  in  1817  a  bill  was  b- 
Iroduced,  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
special  committee,  to  abolish   sinecure 
places»  and  to  substitute  in  their  room 
certain  pensions  to  be  given  to  the  great 
and  efficient  officers  of  state  upon  their 
letirement  from  office.  He  had  moved  for 
a  return,  which  had  not  yet  been  presents 
edy  to  enable  their  lordships  to  see  what 
benefit  had  resulted  to  the  public  from 
Ibis  act,  on  comparing  the  savings  which 
it  efiected  with  tne  new  provision  for  the 
great  officers  of  state  which  was  at  the 
same  time  created.      The  places  to  be 
abolished  were  about  five  or  six.     One 
of  them  was  the  sinecure  of  clerk  of  the 
pells;  another,  that  of  chief  justice  in 
Evre.      He  should  now  .  wish  to  know 
what  advantage  the  country  had  as  yet 
derived  from  these  abolitions.    He  knew 
not  whether  a  noble  viscount  opposite 
(lord  Sidmouth)  had  obtained  one  of  the 
pensions,  but  a  near  relative  of  his  held 
the  clerkship  of  the  pells,  which  was  one 
of  tlie  places  included  in  the  bill  of  1817. 
In  the. reform  of  that  year,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  abolish  certain  sinecures  of  Scot- 
land, which  were  not  reduced^  because  it 
was  discovered  that  their  abolition  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  act  of  union.  This 
ebjectioo  reminded  him  of  a  difference 
that  arose  about  tlpe  promised  repeal  of  a 
tax,  when  it  was  observed,  that  if  there 
was  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  the  public 
should  have  the  benefit  of  that  doubt. 
**  Then,  in  that  case,''  it  was  replied  by 
the  friend  of  the  Treasury.  "  the  money 
should  come  into  th^  Exchequer,  as  that 
is  presumed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  thepub- 
lie;!'  The  presumption  in  favour  of  support- 
ing a  useless  office,  derived  from  the  act  of 
Union,  was  of  a  similar  description.    Mr. 
Burke  had  proposed  the  reduction  of  va* 
rious  places  when*  the  vested  interests  in 
them  should  expire ;  and  these  vested  inter- 
ests still,  in  some  instances,  prevented  iJie 
public  from  deriving  any  advantage  from 
Ais  economical  reforms.    There,  waa  Uie 
keeper  pf  the  king's  buckhounds,  who 
was  never  opw  called  upon  for  the  per<- 
formance  of  his  official  duties ;  and.  the 
mastef.  of  the  hawks ,  the  continuance  of 
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whose  oSee  eoidd  not  be  defended  on  any 
ground  of  utilitv  or  equity,  unless  it  wa» 
suppoaed  that  t)ie  hawks  had  a  vested  in- 
terest in  their  master. 

He  now  came  to  the  expenses  of  the 
third  class  of  the  civil  list;  namely,  that 
which  included  the  charges  for  foreisn 
ambassadors  and  ministers.    And  here  be 
would  a^ain  refer  to  the  same  bead  of 
expense  in  1791,  and  coanpsre  the  charges 
of  that  year  and  the  last.  He  found  there 
a  general  increase  of  all  salaries  and  sd^ 
lowances  since  the  former  period.  Nothing 
remained  as  it  was,  and  nothing  was  di» 
minished.    The  states  of  Europe  had  ub« 
dergooe  great  changes  during  Uie  inter, 
val;  some  of  them,   which   were  then 
important,  had  been  reduced  in  their  ex* 
tent,  or  stripped  of  their  influence ;  and 
others,  whose  power  was  then  insignifi* 
cant,  had  obtained  considerable  rank  and 
consequence.    But  it  was  a  remarkabie 
fact,  that  the  expenses  of  oooe.of  oar 
missions  were  dimmished  by  tbh  Bactum* 
tion  of  power.     With  states  whose  im- 
portance  was  destroyed,  we  found  it  ad- 
visable to  support  a  mission  ai  a  greatet 
expense  than  when  circumstances  were 
entirely  different.      The  return  on  the 
table  wss  very  imperfect,  as  it  did  not  in- 
clude the  salaries  and  allowancea  of  the 
secretaries    of    embassy.      The   whole 
amount  of  the  expenses  of  foreign  embas^ 
sics  ia  1791  was  89,59(ML    la  1821  it  rose 
to  13S,84(M.  exclusive  of  the  secrotariea 
of  legation  18,85(M.  and  consuls  3O,OO0f. 
making  in  all  177»690t    This^d  not  in- 
elude  the  amount  of  pensions,  the  extra* 
ordinaries  for  out-fit,  &c.  which,   when 
added  to  the  fonner  sum,  would  raise  it 
to  2b8fi00l.    In  1791,  the  expense  of 
foreign  ministers   and  their  secretaries* 
without  including  pensions,  amounted  t» 
about  89,000/.    He  believed  he  was  not 
far  from  the  trutli  when  he  stated  the 
whole  char^  of  our  foreign  missions  ie 
1791,  inclusive  of  salaries  for  secretarJes; 
pensions,  and  allowanoes,  at   190,900^ 
while  the  same  establishment  in  the  year 
1821  cost  the  country  288,000^     there 
was  thus  an  increase  of  140  per  cent  da-> 
ring  last  year^  as  compared  with  the  yeiur 
1791.    And  while  this  increase  of  140 
per  cent  had  taken  pla^  in  the^xpeosea 
of  our  foreign  missions,  what  redoctieBa 
did  government  propose,  in  compliance 
with  the  recommenaation  of  parlmmene 
and  out  of  a  resard  to  the  distressed  state 
of  the  country  f    They  only  proposed  a 
reduction  of  10  per  cent  1    If  ne  irere  to 
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i^BCiir  to  the  accounts  laid  before  parlia- 
Aientin  1816,  he  might  point  ont  many 
hems  of  great  extravagance.  In  1815» 
the  sum  expended  in  extraordinaries 
amounted  to  145»000/.  Lord  Stewart 
had,  at  two  separate  times  the  sums  of 
SfOOOi.  and  SfiOOl.  for  extraordinaries  and 
journies;  and  lord  Cathcart  sums  to 
nearlj  an  e^oa)  amount.  This  was  the 
Annus  miraMii  of  diplomatic  extrava* 
gance,  and  was  not  less  remarkable  for 
the  profusion  with  which  our  ministers 
squandered  the  public  resources,  than  their 
eold-blooded  indifierence  to  the  inroads 
made  on  -general  liberty  and  national  in« 
dependence.  The  ease  with  which  they 
•urrendered  the  weak  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  powerful— the  sacrifice  of  human 
rights  which  they  permitted  or  encoq- 
fagedy  were  of  a  piece  with  their  absurd 
and  unnecessary  profusion.  The  extra* 
Ordinaries  which  had  been  calculated  at 
50,000^.,  amounted  to  80,000/. ;  and  the 
presents  to  mtoisters  of  foreign  powers 
alone  cost  15,000^.  He  could  not  divine 
dn  what  principle  these  presents  were  dis* 
tributed.  He  found  tnat  Russia  was  a 
great  sharer  in  these  marks  of  favour,  and 
tfiat  her  ministers  and  ambassadors  had 
received^  in  the  shape  of  presentSi  in  one 
year,  more  than  13,000/. 
'  He  would  again  recur  to  the  effect  of 
the  bill  of  1816.  It  was  said,  that  that 
act  would  prevent  extravagance,  by  making 
it  necessary  to  submit  every  charge  to 
the  revision  of  parliament ;  but  there  had 
aever  been  greater  extravagance  witness- 
ed than  since  it  passed.  In  a  report  on 
the  civil  list,  presented  by  a  select  com- 
mittee, it  was  stated,  that  the  more  the 
•alaries  increased,  the  pensions  might  be 
expected  to  diminish.  Now  he  would 
wish  to  ask  if  ihis  expectation  had  been 
realised,  and  whether  the  pensions  had 
diminished?  He  could  himself  answer 
no,  and  be  could  tell  the  reason  why. 
The  diplomatic  situations  were  now  so 
much  toe  rewards  of  parliamentary  inte- 
rest, that  persons  who  had  friends  with 
the  necessary  influence  were  sent  abroad 
to  qualify  themselves  for  receiving  pen- 
sions* when  they  were  duly  oualified, 
Aey  retnmed,  and  were  placeo  on  the 
pension  list,  to  make  war  for  others  who 
iptalified  themselves  for  profitable  retire- 
ment, and  returned  to  enjoy  it  in  the 
same  manner.  Both  pensions  and  salaries 
had  thus  increased  from  the  same  cause-— 
Uie  ifeoessity  of  gratifying  powerful  sup-* 
porters.    At  the  time  when  the  scale  of 


salaries  wato  fixedrther6%as  sonde  pla^tble 
reason  for  an  increase,  from  the  augment* 
ed  price  of  living,  and  the  rise  in  the  ex- 
change against  this  country.  It  was  stated 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  that  in 
the  transmission  of  salaries  to  our  agents 
abroad,  between  25  and  SO  per  cent  was 
lost  by  the  state  of  the  exchange,  making 
thus  a  difference  of  one-fourth  in  the 
value  of  their  income.  The  restoration 
of  a  favomrable  state  of  exchange  oughti 
therefore,  to  be  the  ground  of  a  reduction 
to  the  same  amount.  Why  had  the  sala- 
ries of  ambassadors  not  been  reduced  in 
proportion  to  the  diminished  operation  of 
the  cause  which  had  raised  theiii?  Why 
were  these  extravaeant  appointments  ie 
be  continued?  The  only  answer  was, 
that  they  were  the  means  of  patronage. 
The  greatness  of  the  allowance  was  no 
benefit  to  persons  who,  without  family 
influence,  wished  to  dedicate  their  lives 
to  diplomatic  employment.  It  ^as,  on 
the  contrary,  a  serious  injury:  because 
it  enabled  persons,  qualified  only  by 
fiimily  connexions,  and  incapable  of  enter- 
ing into  competition  with  them  for  talent 
and  experience,  to  outrun  them  in  the 
race,  and  to  cut  off  all  prospect  of  pro- 
motion. There  were,  indeed,  one  or  two 
exceptions,  and  he  might  n^ention  sir 
Charles  Stuart  as  an  honourable  one.  But 
we  could  not  expect,  under  the  present 
system,  such  men  as  Mr.  Ellis,  or  Mr. 
Eden,  the  late  lord  Auckland.  The  great 
diplomatic  appointments  were  reserved 
for  individuals  who  had  great  family  in- 
terest, or  parliamentary  influence-*whose 
brothers,  fathers,  or  relatives,  were  mem- 
bers of  this  or  the  other  House.  It  did 
not  matter  in  that  case  what  was  the  dutv ; 
the  salary  was  alone  consulted*  The 
kingdom  of  Saxony  had  lost  one*half  of 
its  territory,  but  we  had  sent  to  Dresden 
an  ambassador  with  an  increased  salary. 
The  Hsgue  was  formerly  an  important 
diplomatic  station,  from  the  great  in- 
fluence of  the  republic  of  the  states  in  the 
affiiirs  of  Europe.  Now,  neither  the 
power  nor  the  politics  of  the  court  of  the 
Netherlands  deserved  much  attention,  or 
required  much  vigilance :  but  we  main- 
tained at  the  Hsgue  and  at  Brussels  ta 
expensive  an  embassy  as  at  Paris.  Consi- 
deringthepresent  distressed  circumstances 
of  the  country,  he  did  not  exactly  see  why 
lordClancarty  should  be  paid  12,000^ayea^ 
to  enliven  a  Dutch  town  with  his  prteence. 
If  the  latter  was  not  very  mudi  overpaid 
for  the  duties  he  performed,  sir  C.  Stuart 
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WB8  very  nuch  imdMHud  for  hii^  If* 
again,  he  looked  towards  the  Swiii  Caa- 
tooty  he  fouod  that  a  dutjr»  which  wat 
fomierly  paid  by  250^  wai  now  const- 
dered  worth  d,900/.  The  persons  who 
performed  these  duties  at  the  diflR^reat 
periods  were,  howerer^  different.  It 
night  be  estremely  convenient  for  the 
relative  of  the  family  which  now  engrossed 
the  Board  of  Control  to  receive  such  a 
sabry,  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  see  what 
equivi^nt  advantage  Mr.  Wynn  couUk 
render  the  public*  Mr.  Gibbon  had  el^ 
aerved  of  sir  W.  Hamilton,  that  be  coi^ 
ffespoaded  noere  with  the  royal  socieiy 
than  with  the  king's  ministersi  and  waa 
more  eaffaged  in  observing  the  phaeae- 
mena  of  Sfount  Vesuvius,  than  in  watch* 
ing  the  politics  or  the  conduct  of  Ihe 
court  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Our  ambas- 
sador in  Switserland,  in  this  view,  might 
be  of  great  use  to  the  progress  of  minera* 
logical  sciencot  if  his  taste  lay  In  that 
track ;  but  he  was  too  highly  paid  for  any 
diplomatic  exertions  which  he  might  be 
required  to  make.  This  gentleman  had 
been  sent  to  Dresden  long  ago«  where  he 
waa  likewise  well  paid«  and  where  some 
losses  which  be  had  incurred  had  been 
amply  compensated.  He  bad  bis  library 
lMirnt»  containinff,  no  doubt,  the  Jug 
GcNfiiim,  Puffendorff,  and  other  appro- 
priate works ;  and  for  this  he  received  aa 
mderonity  of  5>414^  This  was  the 
greatest  diplomatic  job  he  had  ever  heard 
Sf.  A  gentleman  was  to  receive  S,900^  for 
a  duty  executed  formerly  for  2S0L  What 
was  the  nature  of  the  defence  which  was 
to  be  set  up  for  all  thia  extravagance,  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  He  could 
scarcely  imagine  how  the  office  of  a  third 
secretary  of  state,  how  the  existence  of 
so  extensive  a  lystem  of  diplomacy,  and 
such  a  host  of  retired  diplomatiits,  could 
be  justified  in  times  like  the  present. 
Surely  no  one  would  contend  that  it  was 
to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe !  If  it  were  asserted  that  it  was 
necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
would  be  an  intelligible  proposition ;  but 
to  talk  of  the  balance  of  power  ia  Europe, 
at  the  present  &y  would  indeed  be  ab» 
surd.  Did  the  noble  earl  opposite  mean 
to  contend,  that  in  order  toj^reserve  the 
independence  oi  the  north  ofltaly,  it  was 
necessary  that  we  should  have  an  ambas- 
sador at  Turin  with  6,00«,  a-year  ?  WouU 
he  say,  that  if  we  had  not  residents  at  the 
vaiious  German  courto  at  a  simihir  ex.* 
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peaser  the  indepeodesM  of  Gemway 
could  not  be  maintained  i  Would  the 
noble  earl  assert  that  the  Netherlanda 
would  be  over-run  by  France,  unless  w^ 
had  an  ambassador  at  that  court  with  m 
salary  of  l2fiQ0L  7  If  the  noble  earl  were 
10  declare  all  thiS)  many  of  the  individuals* 
themselves  seemed  determined  to  proVe, 
by  their  non-residence,  that  the  iiobla 
earl  was  in  the  wrong;  for  they  were  seea 
walking  about  the  town,  as  if  to  show  thfUt 
the  business  which  they  were  ap^intedk 
to  do  could  be  done  as  well  without  theaa 
—that  the  diplomatic  cu^atea  were  ai^ 
competent  to  the  disdiarge  of  the  fmibm 
tioBS  of  their  ofBoea  as  the  rectora;  He 
begged,  however,  to  do  his  niajasty^s 
present  government  justice  for  the  e^i^* 
nomy  which  they  bad  exhibited*  ThcgPL 
had  actually  dismissed  one  clerk  firom  tfao 
office  of  one  of  the  secretariea  of  state* 
Nor  had  thev  sent  any  ambassador  to  she 
court  of  Lisbon  to  comj^imeat  the  king^ 
of  Portugal  on  his  reton  to  iuM  oativa^ 
domiuona;  slthoughafew  years  ago^  be-, 
(ore  the  king  returned,  Uiey  M  sm  ait. 
ambassador  for  that  purpose.  With  si 
due  regard  to  economy,  and  to  the  bur-v 
thcas  of  the  country,  that  appoin^sien^ 
had  been  dispensed  with. 

Now,  he  wished  to  know  distinctly,  th» 
total  amount  of  reductions  asade  under 
the  act  of  the  56th  of  the  late  kiqg,  and 
the  extent  to  which  th^  bad  been,  car-» 
ried,  according  to  the  provisions  of  that» 
act,  to  the  consolidated  fund.    This  daaa 
of  the  civil  list  was  extremely  important. 
What  he  complained  of  was,  that  there 
were  two  many  embassies  of  the  higbeat 
rank ;  and  bo  doubted  not  that  the  iateiw 
course  with  other  states  might  be  msiii-* 
tained  with  much  less  both  of  form  andL 
expense.    We  had  formerly  no  amhassai^ 
dor,   either  at  Vienna  or  PeteniHirsh  % 
and  what  was  there  in  our  situation  that* 
should  render  such  a  change  expedient  at 
this  moment?    On  the  contrary,  ewy 
diminution  of  expenditure  that  wasjmo- 
ticable   ought  to  be   adopted,     twe 
could  be  nothing  improper  or  disrespects 
ful  in  applving  to  tne  Crown  for  a  efoa^ 
tailment  or  expense^  and  .as  near  an  ap<i 
proximation  as  possible  to  the  eatabUalH 
mentofl792.    He  doid>ted:npt  tbegvap* 
clous  disposition  of  the  Crown,  to.cottw 
with  their  repreaentatiomk    But  ha  should 
perhaps,  hear  it  ui|{ed,  that  onr  iSireiigni 
ministers  had  either  received  no  incijpasa 
in  their  aHowanoes,  or.no  increaae  bqwaA 
What  waa  absolutely  «lfess«ry#   Hialte^^ 
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li«f  was«  ibH  Iba  itne  would  be  uM,  if 
tbeir  salaries  were  doabled  or  qaadrupled; 
and  that  tlie  reteotion  of  influeneo  and 
patronage  was  tlie  sole  object  and  motive  of 
all  this  extravai^aDce.  It  might  be  argued, 
howeverincensislentljy  that  Uiere  were  new* 
many  more  English  travellerB  whom  our 
ambastadora  mu9t  of  ooorse  entertain  than 
at  former  perioda«  On  other  occeaionit 
hia  majeaty'a  miniatera  had  made  it  a 
matter  of  oompkint,  that  the  number  of 
Snglifh  traTellera  waa  ao  conaideraMj 
inoreated.  The  fad  waa^  that  these 
large  allowanoea^  however  they  might  be 
doModed  under  this  or  that  pretest,  en- 
deotly  proceeded  ftom  a  design,  long  en« 
tertainedt  of  augmenting  the- influence  of 
government.  Even  at  home  the  tieasurv 
was  not  satisfied  without  drawing  to  itseif 
the  influence  of  all  the  other  boards  and 
departments*  The  customs  aa  well  as  the 
Qxcue  had  yielded  up  their  proportions. 
The  expense  of  collecting  the  revenue 
waa  UiiSOfiOOL  groater  than  it  waa  for- 
merly ;  and  here  again  waa  a  vast  acces- 
sion* of  patroaage.  So,  too,  with  the 
army  and  navy :  the  system  under  which 
they  were  governed  had  the  utmost 
tendency  to  increase  it.  Let  their  lord- 
ships  consider  also  the  office  of  com- 
maDder>in«chief,  and  the  staff  annexed  to 
il :  let  them  reflect  en  the  office  of  third 
aecretary  of  state;  on  that  nestof  jobt, 
the  India  board,  and  the  utter  uselessneM 
of  either  one  or  other  of  theie  two 
lost  departments..  It  surely  could  not  be 
denied  either  that  the  affiurs  of  India  might 
he  transferred  to  the  colonial  'office,  or 
the  care  of  eur  colonies  to  the  India 
boaid«  The  aufipoft  of  influence  oould 
alone  account  for  the  maintenonce  of 
these  offices.  They  were  evidently  kept 
up  for  no  other  purpose^  or  at  least  to 
thia  purpose  every  other  consideration 
gave  way.  This  waa  now  more  than  ap- 
parent. It  had  been  lately  and  for  the 
first  time  shamelesslT  avowed  in  another 
place,  thatoSces»  whether  useful  or  not 
in  other  respects,  were  sometimes  ne- 
ceasary  on  account  of  the  influence 
which  they  aibrded*  Thus  it  should 
aeeoA,  ^hat  the  pceaent  miaistert  lieed 
upon  influe«oe*-^that  it  was  their  only 
natural  sopport**that  upon  it  their  au« 
thority,  power,  and  existence  entirely 
depended*  If  their  roilitarj  odmibislr»» 
tion  weie  examined  with  aa  much  atteft* 
tieo,andthe  triomphsof  their  foreign 

EoUcy  evier  so  justly  estimated,*  it  would 
e  Aund,  that  ttmrc  waa  no  airape%B 


wUob  tiiey  had  carried  on  so  successfully 
as  that  against  the  independence  of  per^ 
liament.  In  pursuence  of  this  object^ 
they  had  not  been  led  away  Latp  petty  di^ 
versions ;  there  were  no  untried  schemes^ 
like  the  aibblmgs  at  West  India  iftlands» 
or  expeditions  to  the  Holder,  which  had 
made  them  for^t,  or  sacrifice  for  a  mo* 
ment,  their  original  and  favourite  pur« 
pose.  All  their  talents  had  been  dis-< 
played,  and  all  their  perseverance  ex«r- 
cifeed,  in  this  warfare.  Here  tbe^  had 
been  regular,  uniform,  undeviatmg  in 
their  conduct ;  and  he  must  do  them  the 
justice  to  say,  that  ahhoueh,  in  whatever 
was  salutary  or  good,  they  liad  shown 
themselves  to  be  powerless,  in  all  that 
waa  mischievous  they  were  neither  feebler 
nor  inactive,  and  had,  during  the  thirty 
years  that  the  government  had  been  vested 
in  their  hands,  done  more  to  corrupt  the 
purity,  and  overthrow  the  independende 
of  parliament,  than  had  been  done  for  a! 
century  before.  No  reason  could  be. 
assigned  for  not  extending  reductions 
and  abolishing  useless  places,  except,  that 
the  patronage  of  mioisters  would  be  there-, 
by  diminished ;  and  the  noble  earl  and 
his  colleagues  declined  the  saving  of 
millions  where  it  was  pradicable^  because 
it  would  leave  them  lets  with  which  to 
gratify  their  supporters  and  adhereotsu 
He  had  heard  of  millions  sacrificed  its 
order  to  add  a  peppercorn  to  the  re^ 
venue :  here  millions  were  sacrificed  with 
views  extremely  different,  and  conse* 
quencea  much  more  deplorable.  Import* 
ant  as  would  be  the  saving  to  the  eountrr 
by  thereductloiia  which  helrecommended, 
that  advantage  would  be  as  nothing  com^ 
pared  with  the  advantages  arising  from 
the  diminution  of  the  undue  influence  o€ 
the  Crown.  The  noble  lord  conduded 
by  moving  the  following  Address  :-*• 

**  We,  your  majesty  s  dutiful  and  loyal- 
subjects,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tenu) 
poml  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in 
parliament  assembled,  most  humUy  ro«t 
present  to  your  majesty,  that  the  exm 
peoses  of  the  divil  government  have  beeta 
greatly  increased  in  various  branchea 
formerly  chiirged  upon  the  dvOlist  re- 
venue^ now  forming  part  of  the  suppliasf 
of  the  yeafc,  but  asore  particularly  in  that 
dass  of  the  ohril  list  wwck  comprises  the 
salariea  and  anowaaen  of  foreign  ndm 
oistem.  That  by  an  act  passed  in  the 
56th  ^edrof  his  late  eiiose^,  prMmoft 
was  made  for  the  fuSure  annual  charvee 
of  ilm  se^end  dnsses  of  hit  i^ieity  Is  ceA 
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list  in  comeqaenoe  of  sn  ettiimtte  laid  be* 
lore  parliameni  for  that  purpoac,  and 
that  with  regard  to  the  expenws  of  the 
third  claM,  it  was  farther  provided,  that 
ia  oate  any  surplus  or  sariog  should  have 
arisen  in  that  class,  it  should  be  lawful 
for  the  lord  high  treasurer  or  commission- 
ers  of  the  Treasury,  and  they  were  thereby 
required  to  direct  the  same  to  be  carried 
to  the  account  of  the  consolidated  fund, 

**  That  the  expenses  of  the  said  third 
class  appear  greatly  to  exceed  what  is 
required  for  tne  public  service,  and  that 
the  reduction  of  ihe  sarne^  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  saving  made  in  consequence 
tiiereof,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  S6th  of  his  late  majsaty,  would,  in 
the  present  distressed  situation  of  the 
country,  be  conducive  to  the  relief  of 
your  majesty's  suffering  subjects* 

**  We  therefore  approach  your  majesty 
with  the  humble  expressions  of  the  earnest 
lM>pe,  which,  from  your  majesty's  con- 
stant disposition  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
your  people,  as  well  as  from  the  proofs 
recently  given  of  your  majesty's  paternal 
attention  to  Ute  distresses  of  your  subjects, 
we  confidently  entertain,  that  your  ma* 
jesty  will  immediately  give  the  necessary 
orders  for  effecting  a  reduction  of  the 
expenses  attending  the  appointment  of 
foreiffn  minbters,  and  also  for  making 
such  further  reduction  in  the  other  charges 
of  the  civil  government,  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  support  of  the  true  disnity 
of  your  majesty's  Crown,  which  it  wul  at 
all  tioies  be  our  anxious  desire  to  preserve 
imimpaired." 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  began  by  re- 
Huurking,  that  it  might  be  imagined  by 
any  one  who  had  heard  only  the  speech 
of  the  noble  lord,  that  his  majesty's 
ministers  were  animated  by  no  feeling 
except  that  of  a  wanton  disposition  to 
increase  the  public  expenditure.  Now, 
this  mipeared  to  him  a  most  extraordinary 
as  well  as  unfounded  charge,  seeine  that 
their  lordships  had  before  them  the  re- 
ports of  the  finance  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  satin  1817; 
and  by  referring  to  them  it  would  be  seen 
that  that  committee  had  considered  every 
branch  of  our  civfl  government  as  well  aa 
our  military  expenditure,  and  had,  in 
contemplation  or  peace,  estimated  what 
ought  to  be  the  amount  of  our  establish- 
ment. Now,  what  was  the  bet?  Whv, 
that  his  majies^s  ministers  had  already 
carried  their  reductions  1,200,0002.  farther 
than  the  probable  estimate  of  the  com- 
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imttee  of  1817*     Affer  having  stated 
that,  he  would  ask  whether  the  noble  lord 
was  warranted  in  throwing  out  such  im- 
putationsagainst  his  majesty 'sgovemment, 
and  whether,  on  the  contrary,  every  effort 
had  not  been  made  to  reduce  the  national 
expenditure  to  as  low  a  scale  as  possible  ? 
Wnen  their  lordships  kicked  at  the  dead 
expense  of  the  army,  the  half-pay  and 
pensions,  amountioff  to  5,000,000^ ;  and 
when    they   connoered  the  proportion 
which  that  bore  to  the  16,000,000/.  which 
was  the  whole  of  our  civil,  military,  naval, 
and  miscellaneous  expenditure;  and  whea 
they    farther    considered,    that    those 
5,000,000^  were  entirely  out  of  the  con- 
trol of  his  majesty's  government,  they 
would  be  still  more  sensible  of  the  amount 
of  the  reductions.    In  the  civil  depart- 
ments ffreat  reductions  had  taken  place. 
Several  jrears  ago  a  commission  had  re- 
duced the  expense  of  the  Customs  MfiOOi. 
a  year;  and  a  progresnve  reduction  of 
20,0002.  a  year  in  that  department  bad 
since  been  made.    But  it  was  impossible, 
with  the  slightest  justice  to  the  inmvidoala 
employed  in  the  public  service,  to  acconi- 
plish  all  the  reductions  which  it  might  be 
desirable  to  make  at  once:    They  most 
be  gradually  effected.— -Before  he  entered 
into  the  consideration  of  the  reductions 
which  had  been  made  in  the  present  year 
in  the  civil  establishment,  he  would  say  a 
few  words  on  the  noble  lord's  general 
doctrine,  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  parlia- 
ment over  the  civil  list.    Undoubtedly, 
he  admitted,  that  there  was  no  question 
which  could  be  excluded  from  the  juris- 
diction of  parliament,  on  a  strong  case 
being  made  out  for  submitting  it  to  tbmt 
jurisdiction.    But  be  was  supported^  by 
the  authority  of  all  the  greatest  statesinen 
which  this  country  had  produced,  both 
those  who  had  opposed  and  those  who 
had  supported  the  measures  of  bis  ma* 
jesty's  government,  when  he  declared  that 
as  long  as  the  Crown  kept  its  expeodttore 
within  the  sum  appropriated  to  the  cirU 
list— not  that  no  psruamentaiy  inqiury 
ought  to  take  place  into  the  subject,  hut 
that  a  very  strong  ground  ought  to  be  Imd 
to  warrant  such  an  inquiry.    He  readily 
agreed  with  the  noble  lord,  with  respect 
to  that  particular  branch  of  the  €ivl  list 
to  which  the  noble  lord  had  mainly  ad- 
dressed his  observations,  that  the  arrange- 
ments made  in  1816  were  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  that  particular  subject  more 
under   the   cognizance    of   pariiimeot. 
But|  before  be  went  into  that  part  of^he 
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8iib)ecti  he  wished  to  correct' one  remark  i 
made  by  the  noble  lord,  who  said  that  the 
committee  appomted  on  the  accession  of 
his  present  majesty,  and  who  recommended 
the  present  establishment  of  the  civil  list, 
took  the  estimate  framed  by  the  commit- 
tee of  I8I16  as  their  model;  but  that,  as 
what  was  called  Mr.  Peel'sbill  had  passed 
since  1816,  things  were  in  a  very  different 
aitttatioo  from  that  in  which  they  were  at 
that  period.    The  fair  inference,  however, 
was,  that  parliamei\t,  perfectly  aware  of 
that  circumstance,  did,  after  due  consider- 
ationuponit  (andheb^gedleave  to  remark 
that  the  subject  had  never  before  under- 
gone such  an  ordeal  at  the  commencement 
of  a  new  reign),  settle,    in   1820,    the 
specific  amount  of  the  civil  list,  under  the 
new  circumstances  in  which  the  country 
was  placed.    But  the  noble  lord  was  not 
correct  in  his  assertion  with  respect  to  the 
great  difference  of  circumstances  in  1820 
and  1816.    The  depreciation  of  currency 
in  1816  was  not  like  the  depreciation  of 
currency  in  1810.  .  The  exchanges  in 
1816  were  in  favour  of  this  country,  and 
gold  was  below  the  Mint  price,  and  was 
imported  in  large  quantities.    He  had  a 
rignt,  therefore,  to  contend,  that  in  fram^ 
ing  the  civil  list  estimate,  in  1816,  parlia- 
ment had  been  influenced  not  by  any 
consideration  connected  with  the  depre^ 
dation  of  the  currency,and  theconsequent 
increase  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of 
life ;  but  by  other  and  distinct  consider- 
ations ;  for,  he  repeated,  that  he  believed 
the  exchanges  were  more  in  favour  of  this 
country  in  1816  than  they  were  at  the 
present  moment*    Under  these  peculiar 
circumstances  it  was,  that  it  was  proposed 
to  make  a  saving  in  the  civil  expenditure. 
Their   lordships  were  aware  that  both 
Houses  addressed  his  majesty  last  session 
to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  details  of 
the  different  branches  of  the  civil  esta- 
blishment,  particularly  with  reference  to 
those,  officers  the  salaries  of  which  had 
been  increased  since  the  year  1797,  when 
cash  payments  were  suspended,  in  order 
that  in  the  improved  state  of  the  circula- 
tion, they  might  be  brought  back  to  their 
former  amount*    His  majesty's  govem- 
nent»  of  course,  felt  it  their  duty  to  insti- 
tute a  minute  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
every  department  of  the  civil   service. 
They  had  adopted  a  plan  of  retrenchment 
which  would  hereafter,  in  all  probability, 
come  before  their  lordships  in  a  legislative 
shape ;  founded  on  the  principle  of  en« 
deamvriog  to  combine  wliat  was  due  to 


the  wishes  of  parliament  with  what  waa 
doe  in  common  justice  to  the  individnala 
immediately    concerned.      Undoubtedly 
his   majesty's   government  might   have 
stopped  at  the  strict  execution  of  the 
intentions  of  parliament;  they  might  have 
stopped  at  the  reduction  of  those  sdaries 
which    had  been  augmented  in .  conse-^ 
quence  of  the  effects  on  the  value  of 
money  of  the  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ments in  1797*    But  having  accomplished 
that  object,  they  felt  it  their  duty  to  pro« 
ceed  still  farther,  and  humbly  to  recom- 
mend to  his  majesty  to  issue  an  order  in 
council  for  the  reduction  of  all  other  sala- 
ries of  civil  officers,  although  those  salaries 
had  not  been  previously  increased.    With 
the  exception  of  the  first  lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, there  was  no  great  officer  of  state 
whose  salary  and  appointments  were  not 
the  same  through  tne  war,  and  after  the 
restoration  of  peace.     Whatever  other 
classes  of  property  might  have  lost  in  the 
one  state  of  thinas  or  gained  in  the  other, 
their  salaiies  and  appointments  remained 
invariably  the  same.    They  felt  it,  how- 
ever, to  be  their  duty,  under  the  pressing 
circumstances  of  the  times,  not  from  any 
consciousness    that    their   salaries   and 
emoluments  were  too  large  (for  on  that 
subject  he  woidd  candidly  appeal  to  the 
noble  lords  opposite),  but  because  they 
had  been  obliged  to  inflict  a  wound  on 
others,  to  recommend  his  majesty  to  sub- 
ject their  salaries  to  a  reduction  of  10  per 
cent.    He  had  further  to  state,  that  al- 
though the  circumstances  under  which 
the  civil  list  was  framed  did  not  impose 
any  such  duty  on  the  sovereign,  it  was 
his  majesty's  spontaneous  feeling  to  sub- 
mit to  the  same  sacrifices,  whatever  they 
might  cost  him,  and  to  whatever  incon- 
venience they  might  subject  him.    The 
amount  of  toe  whole  immediate  saving 
was  within  a  fraction  of  200,000{. ;  and  of 
the  prospective  saving  173|00tf. ;  making 
an  immediate  saving  of  200,000/.,  and  an 
ultimate  saving  of  S7S,000/.    It  was  for 
their  lordships  to  say  whether,  under  all 
the  circumstances  which  he  had  described* 
his  majesty's  servants  had  not  done  all 
that  could  fiurly  be  expected  from  them? 
-«-He  would  now  proceed  to  that  which 
had  been  the  principal  object  of  the  noble 
lord's  remarks;  he  meant  the  third  class, 
of  the  civil  list,  relating  to  ambassadors  to 
foreign  states.    The  noble  lord  had  drawn 
a  comparison  on  this  subject  between  the 
year  1793  and  the  present  time.    Their 
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lordahipf  would,  liowcr?er,  be  Mlooishea 
to  hetTi  diat  wbeo  the  mle  of  that  oait 
of  the  civil  expenditore  wai  tettlea  in 
17M9  pttliamAit  went  back  as  for  at  the 
year  1721 ;  and  that,  ia  fact*  no  alteration 
Md  been  aoade  in  the  scale  of  the  salaries 
of  ambassadors,  and  envoys  from  1721 
down  to  18M.  Now,  ho  submitted  to 
toy  one  who  had  ezperienoe  or  knowledge 
in  such  appointmeotSy  whether  with  such 
Maries  it  was  not  positive  ruin  to  an^ 
individual  to  enter  into  the  diplomatic 
profession,  unless  he  had  a  large  private 
rbrtnne,  or  other  means  of  defraying  the 
ch»es  that  must  necessarily  mil  upon 
htm  f  But,  what  it  was  matenal  for  tneir 
lordships  to  consider  was,  that  this  very 
subject  came  under  the  consideration  oif 
the  oommlttee  in  1816.  Thai  committee 
bad  all  the  estimates,  and  all  the  details 
before  them ;  and  from  their  silence,  be 
might  Aurly  infer  that  they  thought  this 
bmnch  of  the  civil  expenditure  not  un« 
reasonible.  But  he  did  not  rest  upon 
that.  Their  lordships  had  on  their  table 
returns  illustralive  of  the  subject;  and  he 
would  call  on  any  noble  lord  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  foreign  countries,  and  with 
the  duties  of  the  representativos  of  the 
British  government  in  those  countries, 
whether  any  individual  could  accept  a 
foreign  mission,  unless,  over  and  above 
his  official  allowances,  he  had  a  private 
fortune,  on  which  he  could  draw  for  aid  ? 
Some  of  the  foreign  courts  might  be  more, 
and  some  less  expensive ;  but  such  was  the 
Air  general  statement  of  the  fact.  The 
noble  lord  made  the  appointment  of  an 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  the 
Netltsrlands  the  subject  of  his  particular 
-animadversion.  Now,  if  there  was  one 
foreign  embassy  which  ought  to  have  been 
oxempt  from  any  remarks  of  that  nature. 
It  was  the  embassy  to  that  court.  If  all 
the  rest  of  our  foreign  tmbassies  were 
abollAed,  that  to  the  United  provincee 
ooriit  to  be  preserved.  In  saying  thk, 
4e  out  spoke  the  opinion  of  the  greatest 
atatesmen  which  this  country  ever  pro- 
daced.  He  might  advert  in  support  of  ic 
to  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Mv.  Fox,  on  fanner  occasions ;  and 
sure  he  was  that  there  was  no  man  of  trub 
English  fiteliog  and  political  judgment, 
who  would  not  go  along  with  him  in 
nsaerting,  that  we  ought  to  maintain,  not 
•n  ocoasmnal  or  a  fluctuating,  'bat  a  eeal, 
fpermanent  connexion  with  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  Netherhmds.  With  respect 
to  this  appointapont,  it  must  be  observod 
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that  there  was  an   additioaal  expeama 
peeidiar  to  it,  which  arose  from  the  cir* 
camstanoe  that  the  court  of  the  Nether- 
lands was  at  one  time  held  at  Bnusels,  at 
another  time  at  the  Hagoe;  and  it  wan 
necessary  that   our  ambassador  shodki 
keep  up  two  oBtablldunentSy  to  meet  the 
court  at  either  place.    On  the  point  of 
sending  out  an  ambasiador  to  the  courts 
of  Petersburgh  and  Vieana,  he  diiSared 
altogether  iiom  the  nohle  lord.    Sut«l  j 
no  one  could  suppose,  that  at  the  coiirts 
either  of  St.  Petersbargh  or  Vienna  we 
ought  not  to  have  an  ambassador.    He 
could  not  conceive  it  consistent  with  the 
high  character  of  this  country  and  iu 
most   important  interests,   to   send  an 
bferior  minister  to  those  courts.    It  was 
not  a  becoming,  but  a  niggardly  ecoaomy, 
which  would  induee  us  not  to  maintain  at 
those  courts  the  moat  dlgni£ed  represen- 
tatives of  the  sovereign.    It  oogfat  to  bo 
recollected  too,  that  a  noWe  earlopponte 
had,  when  seoretanr  fbr  foreJgnaffima,  sent 
out  a  noble  friend  of  his  as  ambassador 
to  St.  Petersburgh,  lad  Ibat  at  a  time 
when   there   did   not  appear  the  vary 

freatest  neoemity  for  our  interference, 
^nt  the  thing  would  speak  for  itself:  let 
their  lordships  Jook  at  the  power  and 
station  which  that  couit  maintained  in 
Europe,  and  then  consider,  whether  it 
was  consistent  with  that  station  and  with 
our  dignity,  not  to  send  an  ambassador 
there.  While  the  courts  of  Petertborgfa 
and  Vienna  were  desirous  of  sending 
ambassadors  to  us,  it  conld  not  be  to  our 
credit  or  interest  not  tosendambaasadors 
to  them;  and  he  trusted  the  opim'oa  of 
the  nobje  lord  would  not  weigh  i^gainat 
the  Important  advantages  whi<£  resalted 
from  this  line  of  policy.— This  aub- 
ieot  naturally  divided  itself  into  two 
branches;  and  in  that  way  he  was  content 
to  argue  it.  The  first  brandi  waa  the 
eapense;  and  that  involved  the  qoeatloov 
whether  there  was,  in  the  nature  of  our 
present  diplono^tic  establishmenfa,  eny 
thmg  which  denoted  wanton  extravagaiKre 
or  unreasonsble  profusion.  And  then 
came  the  fjuestion,  whether  or  not  tlieae 
situations  were  remunerated  beyond  the 
raieasure  of  their  utility,  or  eaceeding  the 
fair  burthen  of  the  expenditure  imposed 
upon  the  ibdividusl.  He  wouU  confi- 
dently appeal  to  anv  noble  lord  who  bad 
had  expenenoe  of  the  charges  of  forei^ 
residence,  whether  any  of  these  sitaationa 
were  overpaid.  And  while  toochinw  opon 
the  point  of  OKpenditure,  he^oonld  not 
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help  being  atruek  with  what  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  lord*  upon  the  degree  of 
expenditure  which  he  thought  ought 
alone  to  attach  to  the  ^nvoy  for  Switzer- 
land, whose  expenditure  he  would  reduce 
to  the  Tory  lowest  and  most  paltry  scale. 
Now  he  thought  the  noble  lord's  instance 
particularly  infelicitous.  Could  the  noble 
lord  forget  the  deep  interest  taken  in  the 
aSiirs  of  Switzerland  in  the  years  1813 
and  1814?  Could  he  forget  how  the 
feelings  of  this  country  had  been  fixed 
upon  securing  the  independence  of  the 
Swiss  cantons,  and  how  their  inhabitants 
felt  they  were  indebted  (prthearrai^ement 
which  then  took  place  to  the  interest 
which  this  country  had  taken  in  their 
behalf?  Let  any  of  their  lordships  look 
at  the  geographical  position  of  Switxer- 
land  on  the  map  of  Europe,  and  see  its 
importance  in  every  point  of  view  ?  Swit- 
Borland,  standing  between  Germany  and 
Italy,  might  be  justly  called  one  of  the 
keys  of  Europe,  and  the  next  in  point  of 
importance  to  the  United  provinces. 
Could  any  man  look  at  the  struggles  which 
were  made  to  establish  French  domina- 
tion in  that  country,  in  the  time  of  Aloys 
Reding,  and  doubt  the  proi>riety  of  Eng- 
land having  a  resident  minister  on  the 
spot  to  give  her  some  influence  in  the 
scale?  Allusion  had  been  made  to  the 
diplomatic  resident  at  Dresden.  That 
appointment  he  was  more  particularly 
called  on  to  defend;  for  it  was  he  who 
had  recommended  the  minister  to  it,  when 
he  filled  the  office  of  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs;  and  those  who  would 
refer  to  Sie  then  existing  situation  of  the 
affiurs  of  Dresden,  most,  bethought,  be 
convinced  that  a  sense  of  duty  alone 
actuated  him  in  suggesting  that  appoint- 
ment. The  noble  lord  had  said,  that 
diplomatic  missions,  instead  of  being,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  only  attainable  through 
long  training  in  the  public  service,  had 
become  the  objects  of  parliamentary 
patronage  for  the  sake  of  their  emolu- 
ment, and  without  reference  to  that  pre- 
vious service  which  could  alone  make 
them  efficient  for  the  public.  Now  what 
was  the  fact?  Out  of  18  ministers  re- 
corded in  the  list  on  their  table,  14  had 
been  regularly  broujght  up  through  all 
the  ascending  gradations,  from  secretaries 
of  legation ;  and  the  remaining  four  could 
be  shown  to  have  derived  their  appoint- 
ments from  circumstances  so  peculiar,  as 
to  justify  their  necessity  at  the  time,  and 
show  that  they  were  such  as  necessarily 
VOL.  VI. 
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grew  out  of  the  previous  offices  filled  by 
the  individuals.  So  much,  therefore,  for 
the  noble  lord's  argument  upon  the  rear* 
ing  of  diplomatists,  and  the  particular 
influence  to  which  he  generally  attributed 
their  appointment,  it  might  be  as  well 
to  observe  now,  that  these  ambassadors, 
being  part  of  the  civil  servants  of  the 
court,  were  comprehended  among  those 
who  had  to  pay  toe  10  per  centage  upon 
their  incomes,  to  the  general  service  of 
the  country. — The  noble  lord  had  referred 
to  the  former  state  of  these  establishments; 
but  he  had  omitted  to  touch  upon  the  re» 
port  of  the  committee  in  1816,  which  had 
gone  fully  into  their  character,  had  in« 
quired  into  the  whole  of  their  expend!* 
ture,  and  had  stamped  tlieir  essential 
value.  Upon  a  reference  to  that  report, 
it  would  be  seen,  that  there  was  not  a 
single  minister  on  the  list  whose  income 
was  proved  to  exceed,  or  to  do  any  thing 
more  than  cover,  the  bare  expenditure 
which  their  situations  necessarily  imposed 
upon  them.  The  committee  of  1816  had 
put  these  establishments  upon  a  better 
footing  for  the  public,  by  separating  the 
incidental  expenses  from  the  regular 
accounts  of  the  ministers.  This  alteration 
went  to  remedy  serious  abuses,  and  the 
benefit  of  it  had  since  been  sensibly  felt. 
Indeed,  he  could  positively  declare,  that 
not  one  of  these  appointments  had  annexed 
to  it  a  sum  exceeding  that  actually  ne- 
cessary to  pay  the  regular  expenditure  of 
tlie  individual.  For  these  reasons,  he 
must  oppose  the  noble  lord's  motion.  If 
the  country  were  reduced  to  the  alterna- 
tive of  getting  rid  either  of  a  part  of  the 
number  of  its  ambassadors,  or  of  a  portion 
of  their  expenditure,  he  thought  it  woald 
be  much  better  at  once  to  reduce  the 
number  of  the  diplomatic  missions,  than 
to  adopt  the  beggarly,  impolitic,  and  dis- 
creditable plan,  of  making  those  situations 
unfit  to  be  maintained  upon  that  scale  of 
respectability  which  was  so  essential  for 
makinff  them  efficient.  Thinking  the 
noble  lord  bad  made  out  no  case,  either 
that  the  number  of  diplomatists,  or  the 
scale  of  their  remuneration,  was  too  great, 
he  should  oppose  the  motion. 

Lord  Holland  said,  the  noble  earl  had 
fairly  admitted,  that  the  case  which  they 
had  to  argue  was  reduced  within  a  narrow 
compass,  and  that  the  plain  question 
which  diey  had  to  decide  was,  whether 
or  not  the  present  scale  of  diplomatic  ex- 
penditure was  necessary,  situated  as  the 
country  now  Was  ?  He  thought  it  could 
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Rave  hardly  escaped  thd  penetration  of 
the  noble  earl  opposite,  that, notwithstand- 
ing his  professions  of  economy,  he  was 
liable  to  the  imputation  of  being  some- 
what tardy  in  the  support  he  had  giten  to 
the  reductions  which  bad  taken  place. 
Had  not  the  noble  earl  over  and  over 
ifgain  declared,  before  these  redactions 
were  decided  upon,  that  the  establish- 
ittents  of  the  country  were  reduced  to  the 
lowest  possible  scale  upon  which  they 
could  be  conducted  with  security  or  ad* 
vantage  i  How  often  had  he  not,  in  lofty 
language,  asserted  the  actual  necessity  of 
maintaining  at  their  fullest  extent  esta- 
blishments which  he  had  ^nce  consented 
to  reduce,  and  declared,  that  so  impos- 
sible was  it  to  conduct  the  government, 
except  in  the  then  existing  state  of  those 
establishments,  that  if  it  were  determined 
(o  touch  them,  it  would  onlr  remain  for 
him  to  resign  his  situation  ?  Such  were 
the  repeated  declarations  of  the  noble 
earl :  but,  strange  to  say,  when  reductions 
could  no  longer  be  resisted,  then  said  the 
noble  earl — *<  these  reductions  I  submit 
to  parliament,  and  1  claim  your  additional 
confidence  for  them.**  So  much  for  the 
Credit  which  the  noble  earl  was  disposed 
to  assume  for  himself  with  respect  to  these 
reductions!  He  now  came  forward  to 
admit,  that,  though  good  faith  reauired 
that  certain  parts  of  the  civil  list  should 
remain  untouched  by  parliament,  so  long 
as  they  were  kept  within  their  stipulated 
amount,  yet  that  under  any  circumstances 
the  third  class  must  always  be  considered 
ns  fairly  before  parliament  for  revision. 
He  (lord  H.)  confessed  that  he  was  one 
of  those  who  always  thought  that  there 
were  many  other  parts  of  the  cifil  list, 
besides  the  third  class,  in  which  impor- 
tant reductions  ought  to  be  made*  He 
thought  that  if  another  branch  of  the  civil 
list  could  be  re-opened  without  any  im- 
ffutation  of  a  breach  of  good  faith,  equally 
important  reductions  could  be  made  from 
departments  which  were  miscalled  appen- 
dages to  the  splendor  and  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  but  which,  if  they  were  now 
before  parliament  for  revision,  he  would 
snatch  from  their  present  appropriation 
without  the  slightest  remorse.  The  third 
class  was,  however,  confessedly  open  for 
revision  at  any  time ;  and  then  came  the 
question,  what' had  been  the  original  cha-* 
racter  of  that  branch  of  the  public  expen- 
diture? The  noble  earl  adverted  to  the 
different  reports  which  had  been  made 
upon  the  civil  list  by  committees  of  both 
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Houses.  Now,  upmi  tHe  sdbjeci  of  tho 
third  class,  all  wno  thought  with  tlicl 
noble  earl,  that  it  was  impossible  it  could 
be  reduced  without  injury  to  the  country, 
most  necessarihr  vote  against  the  present 
motion;  but,  if  after  full  reference  to  the 
parliamentary  papers,  and  to  the  actaal 
scale  of  expense  which  the^  ettablish-* 
ments  cost,  there  #ere  any  who  thougM 
that  the  expenditure  exceeded  the  neeee^ 
sity  urffed  in  its  lustification,  Uiey  w^r# 
particularly  bound  to  vote  for  bis  nobto 
mend's  motion.  The  noble  earl  had  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  report  of  the  corn* 
mittee  of  18 16  s  he  had  also  called  Cliei# 
attention  particularly  to  the  report  dT 
1791,  which  he  had  repeatedly  assured 
them  was  founded  on  the  scale  of  IT^l. 
But  here  he  must  doubt  the  noble  earFi 
historical  accuracy;  for,  if  he  did  not 
mistake,  a  committee  had  sat  upon  thd 
subject  in  the  year  1786,  and  another  in 
1790;  and  the  object  of  those  committees 
was,  if  possible,  to  reduce,  and  not  to 
augment,  the  previous  scale  of  dtplomatie 
expenditure.  Mr.  Pitt  Was  the  promoted 
of  these  committees ;  for,  before  it  wad 
the  fate  of  this  country  to  have  been  plim-^ 
ged  by  him  into  a  wicked,  lavish,  and  un« 
necessary  war,  he,  too,  had  been  engaged 
in  establishing  economy  and  retrenchment 
in  all  the  departments  of  the  state.  Mr. 
Pitt  at  that  time  did  not  go  so  far  as  to 
maintain  what  the  noble  earl  now  did^ 
that  length  of  years  necessarily  implied 
an  augmentation  of  the  scale  of  expendi- 
ture; but,  in  the  committee  of  1786,  be 
had  endeavoured  to  diminish  the  existing 
scale  of  expenditure  below  the  formef 
rate  at  which  it  was  affixed.  Mr.  Pits  as 
that  time  brought  the  third  class  Under 
the  consideration  of  the  committee.  He 
did  so  again  in  1804,  in  1816,  the  same 
object  was  kept  in  view,  though  not  la 
the  same  degree.  His  noble  friend  had 
asked  the  noble  earl  if  any  savhig  bad 
taken  place  in  the  third  clastf  c^  these 
estimates ;  and  the  noble  earl  had  replle4 
that  he  could  not  say  what  saving  bad 
taken  place  in  that  particular  branch ;  but 
that,  if  any,  it  must  have  been  dulv  carried 
to  the  consolidated  fufid.  Mow,  he  hoped 
the  noble  earl  would  tiot  iiapote  to  hloi  a 
want  of  candor  if,  from  that  answer,  bel 
inferred  that  no  saving  had  taken  place* 
Their  lordships^  theti,  had  only  %o  forta 
their  opinion  upon  the  cottiparative  savm^ 
as  it  stood  in  the  documents  before  tbenniA 
Let  them,  for  instance,  cOO^pare  the  esti^ 
mates  of  1786  With  those  of  180t»    UpMS 
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gianotog  at  these  papers,  he  mutt  contend, 
Ihat  the  gross  amount  considerably  ex- 
ceeded that  whidi  ought  to  be  incurred 
for  this  branch  of  the  public  expenditure. 
Mr.  Pitt  in  1766,  then  .a  lime  of  pesce, 
estimated  the  whole  diplomatic  expendi- 
ture, including  consuls  and  missiops  of  all 
classes,  at  70,852/.    In  1804,  after  Mr. 
Pitt  had  invoif  ed  the  country  in  all  the 
conseouences  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
be  haa  estimated  for  the  peace  expendi- 
ture of  diplomacy,  a  sum  of  112,0002. 
They  then  came  to  the  noble  earl's  point 
—the  year  1816;  and  what  was  that  es- 
timate ?    Why,  after  discharging  from  it 
all  pensions,  it  amounted  to  a  direct  and 
actual  expenditure  of  174,000/.,  for  a  ser- 
vice which  Mr.  Pitt,  in   1786,  deemed 
adequately   paid  with  70,852/.,    and  io 
1804  had  estimated  at  112,000/.    '«0h, 
but,*'  say  the  ministers  <*  if  expences  in- 
crease, salaries  must  augment  in  propor« 
lion ;  and  where  you  sent  a  minister  of  the 
6rst  class,  it  would  be  unbecoming  for  us 
Co  send  one  of  inferior  quality."      This 
was  the  way  in  which  a  succession  of  ap- 
pointments was  carried  on,  and  the  list  of 
pensions  swelled  out  by  the  services  in 
which  the  individuals  had  been  engaged. 
The  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1786» 
had  prophesied  (for  ministers  had  a  knack 
of  prophesying)  that  the  pensions  given 
in  war  would  be  so  far  available  in  time 
of  peace  as  to  go  in  reduction  of  salary, 
when  the  possessors  became  again  reap- 
pointed to  diplomatic  functions.     Well 
had  it  been  for  Mr.  Pitt's  fair  fame,  and 
for  his  country's  best  interests,  had  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  these 
plans  of  retrenchment  and  economy,  in- 
atead  of  embarking  in  a  ruinous  war.  But 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  1786,  estimated  his  diploma- 
tic pensions  at  a  sum  not  exceeding  8,970/. 
ai>year;     they    were    now  increased    to 
52,000L  a-year.     In  1804,  the  increase 
was  to  27f412/.    So  that  the  augmenta- 
tion of  aakry  from  1786  to   1816    was 
nearly  150  per  cent  and  the  rate  of  pen- 
lions  nearly  850  per  cent.  Was  that  such 
an  amount  of  expenditure  as  the  country 
had  a  right  to  look  to  in  its  present  cir- 
4)umataDoe8  ?  Something  had  been  said  on 
therateofezchangeasaffectingforeign  am- 
bassadors ;  and  it  had  beentriuy  observed, 
that  however  thaprice  of  provisions  might 
atand,  the  mle  or  exchange  ought  not  to 
impose  a  loaa  upon  the  income  of  the  am- 
.baasador.     He  fully  concurred  in   that 
npiiyoB ;  and  that  the  foretgn  repreienta^ 
4iveaf  the  goivenment  oqght  Aot  tp  auiicr 


from  the  operations  of  that  fraudulent 
currency  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  minis- 
ters, every  man  ha(l  been  for  so  long  |l 
Eeriod  exposed  to.    The  last  regulation 
ad  most  properly  and  justly  protected 
an  ambassador  from  the  losses  attendant 
upon  the  rates  of  exchange ;  but  the  no*, 
minal  amount  of  his  emoluments,  so  in- 
creased as  to  cover  that  fluctuation,  was 
still  left  as  the  permanent  scale  which  was 
to  govern  the  reduced  allowances  in  sitq^ 
ations    not  exposed  to  the   deductions 
which  had  led  to  the  last  advance  of  the 
full  salarv.    Mr.  Hamilton,  in  a  letter  to 
lord  CastJereagbin  1815,  had  very  properly 
observed,  that  an  ambassador  should  know 
the  full  amount  of  bis  salary,  and  that  the 
loss  by  exchange  in  transacting  the  re- 
mittances ought  to  fall  on  the  country.-* 
The  noble  earl  had  asked,  <«  Is  it  fair, 
after  you  have  had  an  ambassador  io  one 
place  and  in  another,  now  to  send  an 
envoy  to  the  same  court,  and  particularly 
so  when  that  court  sends  to  you  an  ex«' 
pensive  diplomatic  establishment?    The 
noble    earl    touched    upon   the    recent 
history  of  the  Swiss  cantons ;  and,  beating 
about  the  bush  for  an  argument,  at  length 
he  fixed  upon  their  geographical  positioii 
on  the  map  of  Europe.    «  Look  at  Switz^ 
erland,''  said  the  noble  earl,  « standing 
between  Germany  and  Italy,  one  of  the 
keys  of  Europe,  a  post  where  the  prin- 
cipal powers  of  the  continent  have  always 
struggled  to  maintain  an  influence ;  and 
was  England  alone  to  refrain  from  putting 
in  a  claim  for  a  fair  understanding  with 
the  people  V*  His  reply  was,  certainly  not ; 
the  only  consideration  with  him  was,  if 
250/.  had  for  years  been  sufficient  for  a 
British  resident  in  Switzerland,  why  now, 
for   the   same  purpose,  was  4,900/.    or 
5|300/.  deemed  indispensable.    The  noble 
earl  had  informed  them,  that  all  the  persons 
employed  in  foreign  diplomacy  had  foU 
lowed  the  regular  order  of  successioe 
from  the  smallest  to  the  highest  missions ; 
and  he  had  enlarged  upon  the  benefits 
arising  out  of  such  a  practice.    But  ther^ 
was  an  end,  it  now  seemed,  of  that  prac- 
tical series  of  instruction ;  for  wh^re  were 
the  minor  offices?   The  changes  which 
they  were  called  upon  to  watch,  had  erased 
out  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  secreta^  of 
state  the  very  names  of  these  lower  offices 
of  diplomacyi  which  were  rewarded  at  th^ 
rate  of  250/.  a  year.    Where,  now,  was  a 
secretfiry  of  legation  heard  of/    It  was 
truOt  indeed,    that  they  had  converted 
eleotore  ipto  kingsi  and  petty  princes  intv  . 
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potentatfli— tliey  had  nothing  to  do  with 
luch  paltry  beinn  at  low  margravatet  or 
croTeUioR  republics^  they  were  engaged 
in  porsoing  higher  things,  and  thererore 
it  waty  tbej  had  abandoned  the  old  custom 
of  having  inftrior  officers,  which  was  found 
to  socceed  so  well  in  the  time  of  Sir  R. 
Walpole.  Until  179S>  the  expense  of  the 
Siriss  mission  was  SSOL  a  year.  He  was 
ready  to  give  the  noble  earl  the  benefit  of 
any  diange  in  the  ffeo^aphical  situation 
of  that  country  which  might  have  occurred 
since  that  period.  But,  whatever  might 
be  the  force  of  the  geographical  position, 
the  hutorical  argument  would  carry  the 
noble  earl  but  a  small  way  in  sustaining 
the  necessity  of  the  present  large  expen- 
diture. For  when  did  Switserland  stand 
in  a  more  elevated  situation,  or  one  more 
imposing  in  the  eyes  of  England,  than  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  when  the 
larger  states  in  the  world  were  conflicting 
between  protestant  and  catholic  into* 
rests;  and  not,  as  now,  running  a  race  of 
iegitimacv,  some  of  them  struggling  which 
shall  be  the  more  servile  adulators  of  pow- 
ers against  the  friends  of  freedom  and 
independence.  At  the  period  to  which  he 
alluded,  Switserland  was  looked  upon  with 
peculiar  interest  by  England.  Thither  she 
sent  her  children  for  a  Protestant  educa- 
tion, and  to  Savoy,  that  neighbouring  state 
whose  interests  had  been  so  sacrificed  by 
the  present  administration.  When  all 
these  important  events  were  passing  in 
Europe,  the  British  envoy  in  Switzenand 
maintained  his  country's  influence  upon  a 
salary  of  250^  a-year.  In  1793,  when 
Switzerland  withstood,  as  a  neutral  coun- 
try, the  political  shocks  which  convulsed 
her  great  neighbours,  Mr.  Pitt,  thinking 
justly, that  Switzerland  wasaposition which 
required  great  attention,  appointed  an  en- 
voy with  a  salary  of  1,0001.  »-year.  At 
that  sum  it  remamed  until  the  peace ;  and 
then,  when  the  necessity  for  extreme 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  mission  began 
to  decline,  the  salary  was  augmented  to 
flomething  like  its  present  amount.  Pas- 
sing on  to  Germany  (the  geography  of 
which  remained,  he  supposed,  much  the 
aame  as  before),  he  was  astonished  at  the 
monstrous  increase  which  there  presented 
itself.  According  to  Mr.  Pitt's  estimate, 
there  were  six  missions  appropriated  for 
the  Germanic  empire;  there  were  now 
seven,  although  tbe  smaller  states,  for 
«itilch  the  maiority  of  the  former  six  were 
wanted,  bad  been  lately  swallowed  up  by 
the  larger,  and  had*  thereforei  unfortu* 
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nately  for  their  own  Uberties,  and  the 
character  of  Europe,  ceased  to  uphold 
courts  interdianging  missions.  He  had 
no  objection  to  the  preservation  of  that 
connexion  with  forei^  states,  through  tiie 
medium  of  diplomatists,  whatever  might 
be  the  changes  through  v^ilch  these  states 
had  passed,  and  that  the  rank  of  the  am- 
bassador should  ascend  a  step  with  the 
title  of  the  potentate ;  but  he  saw  no  rea- 
son why  this  country  should  be  cdled 
upon  to  pay  an  enormous  accessioii  of 
salary  for  missions,  because  some  little 
petty  prince  or  margrave  became  an  elec« 
tor  or  a  king,  and  grasped  at  the  adjoining 
territory  of  his  feebler  neighbour.  These 
personages  might  call  themselves  kings,  or 
emperors,  or  ^eat  moguls,  for  any  thing 
he  cared,  provided  the  people  of  En^and 
were  not  to  be  additionally  taxed  as  the 
consequence  of  such  mutations.  It  was 
of  that  that  he  felt  himself  enu'tled  to 
complain— it  was  of  an  expendi'Ciire  which 
in  one  head  of  its  items  was  incraased  fh>in 
16,555^  to  44,S06&  The  noble  earl  was 
never  at  a  loss  for  reasons  when  it  serted 
his  purpose  to  give  them ;  and  that  cic- 
cumstance  rendered  his  silence  regarding 
the  augmentation  of  the  aUowanoes  to  oar 
missions  in  Germany  the  more  extraordi- 
nary ;  especially  as  he  had  given  abundant 
reasons  for  the  augmentation  of  the  allow- 
ance  to  the  mission  in  Switzerland.  With 
regard  to  the  mission  to  the  court  of  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands,  he  could  not 
altogether  coincide  with  the  opinion  of  his 
noble  friend  who  had  introduced  thia  sob- 
ject  to  the  House.  The  situation  in  which 
we  had  contributed  to  place  the  Nether- 
lands appeared  to  him  to  be  contnuy  to 
the  principles  and  policy  on  which  oar 
ancestors  had  always  acted,  and  waa 
decidedly  contrary  to  the  opmions  of  the 

great  men  of  other  days  who  had  Ihred  in 
oth  countries— he  meant  of  De  Witt,  of 
sir  W.  Temple,  of  William  IIL,  and  of 
prince  Eugene.  But  since  we  were  bound 
by  treaty  to  preserve  the  Netherlands  m 
the  same  situation  that  they  now  were» 
there  was  some  reason  for  our  having  an 
embassy  in  that  country.— He  would  not*go 
into  the  di&rent  items  of  its  expenditore. 
He  did  not  like  examining  too  narrowly 
into  the  manner  in  whioi  this  public 
servant  gained  his  1002.,  and  that  public 
servant  his  1,000/.  a  year,  either  at  liome 
or  abroad.  Still,  the  strongest  feelings  of 
indignation  were  excited  in  his  breast, 
when  he  recollected  that  ministers,  by 
their  lavish  expenditure  lad  fraoduleiit 
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naiiDer  oftottaliiittg  it*  bad  nuKle  it  abto* 
lutdly  nece«ary  that  erery  halfpenny  that 
waa  dealt  out  to  pubKc  senranta  should  be 
doaelr  looked  after.  Though  he  saw  rea* 
aons  for  having  an  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  the  Netherlands,  he  did  not  think  that 
the  reasons  which  had  been  urged  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  appointments  of  sir 
C.  Stuart,  (a  man  of  whom  it  was  impos- 
sible to  speak  too  highly),  applied  to  the 
appointments  of  any  other  ambassadors 
besides  those  at  the  court  of  France. 
What  his  noble  friend  had  slightly  touched 
upon-— the  great  resort  of  English  travel- 
lers tn  particular  countries—was  not  a 
reason  tor  sending  an  ambassador  or.  a 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  any  one  of  them, 
but  It  was  a  reason,  if  the  nature  of  our 
connexions  rendered  it  necessary  to  send 
a  minister  therOt  that  his  appointments 
should  be  such  as  would  enable  him  to  do 
credit  to  the  country  which  he  was  sent 
Io  represent.  For  his  own  part,  he  would 
rather  augment  than  dimmish  the  appoint* 
ments  of  the  English  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  France ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
must  say,  that  the  reasons  which  would 
lead  him  to  increase  the  appointments  of 
our  embassy  there,  did  not  apply  to  our 
embassies  elsewhere,  much  less  to  the  differ- 
ent agents  employed  in  them :  for  it  deser- 
ved to  be  recollected,  that  no  augmenta- 
tion of  salary  could  be  made  to  an  ambas- 
sador without  a  proportionate  increase 
being  made  to  tlie  salary  of  the  secretary 
of  legation  and  the  other  persons  emoioyed 
under  hhnu— He  would  now  take  the  op- 
portunity of  saying  a  few  words  with  regard 
to  the  pensions.  The  noble  earl  had  said, 
that  14  out  of  the  18  persons  who  en- 
joyed pensions  had  risen  from  the  lowest 
gradations  of  the  department  to  which 
they  belonged.  It  might  be  so ;  but  sUll 
fae  did  not  know  whether  it  was  an  im- 
provement upon  the  ancient  practice,  from 
which  it  was  certainly  very  different.  In 
no  court  had  we  at  present  anv  minister 
Jess  than  an  envoy  or  miniaCer  plenipoten- 
tiary ;  and  it  was  stated,  in  defence  of  the 
practice,  that  all  of  them  had  gone  through 
the  different  gradations  of  diplomatic  office. 
Now,  ia  former  tiroes,  such  individuals  as 
were  selected  for  ambassadors  seldom 
underwent  such  a  schooling :  on  the  con- 
trary, they  were  selected  for  their  high 
rank  and  great  fortune,  and  the  persons 
who  were  employed  under  them,  though 
they  had  the  right  of  rising,  rose  but  very 
slowly  to  the  rank  of  envoys  extraordinary. 
He  spoke  on  this  subject  with  confidence ; 
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and  he  would  ssty,  that  if  the  pipers  on 
their  ^  table  could  by  any  possibility  be 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  those  who 
filled  our  different  embassies  fifty  or  sixty 
ears  ago,  surprised  as  they  would  be 
y  the  number  of  missions  now  in  exis- 
tence, they  would  be  still  more  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  pensions,  and 
the  short  time  during  which  those  who 
held  them  had  been  employed.  They 
had  increased  with  amazing  rapidity  since 
the  condosion  of  peace;  and  yet,  if  there 
was  any  time  during  which  they  ought  to 
have  decreased,  it  certainly  was  that  when 
new  courts  were  opened  for  the  employ- 
ment of  diplomatists.  They  had,  however, 
doubled  in  the  period  from  I8M  to  1806 ; 
and  at  present  52,00(M.  for  pensions^  and 
177,000/.  for  salaries,  was  the  actual  ex- 
pense of  our  diplomacy,  exclusive  of  the 
expense  which  was  incurred  in  another 
shape,  subject  to  what  was  called  the  wis- 
dom and  vigilance  of  parliament,  and  to- 
tally distinct  from  the  estimates  then  be- 
fore their  lordships.  The  noble  earl  had 
told  him  upon  a  tormer  occasion,  that  the 
expenses  of  our  ambassadors  were  less 
than  those  of  any  other  country.  He  had 
then  taken  the  liberty  of  calling  the  noble 
earl's  attention  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
different  missions  employed  by  the  United 
States  of  America.  Toe  noble  earl  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  meet  him  upon 
that  ground,  and  combated  the  positions 
which  he  (lord  H.)  laid  down.  Now,  he 
did  not  mean  to  say,  that  we  were  bound 
to  assimilate  our  practice  to  that  of  the 
United  States  i  but  still  he  must  main- 
tain, that  it  never  could  be  derogatory 
from  our  character  as  a  nation  to  have 
some  regard  to  economy.  He  knew 
that  our  relations  with  foreign  state  were 
different  from  those  of  America,  an 
that  they  were  not  to  be  judged  exactly 
on  the  same  principle.  He  hiui  looked  at 
the  diplomatic  expenditure  of  both  coun- 
tries for  the  year  1815,  and  bad  not  for- 
gotten to  tal^  into  calculation  that  Ame- 
rica, during  that  year,  had  mcurred  some 
extraordinary  expenses,  in  consequence 
of  beinf^  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and 
of  havinff  recently  negotiated  a  treaty  of 
peace  wiui  us.  He  hsid  said,  jn  the  course 
of  his  argument,  that  he  thought  that  the 
expense  of  the  rebtions  of  America  with 
the  whole  world  would  be  equal  to  ours 
with  the  different  courts  of  Germany. .  On 
looking  at  the  requisite  papers,  he  found* 
that  the  mission  of  lord  Castlereagh  to 
Vienna^  which  G9tt  4!2yOOO<.  exceeded  by 
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ifiOOL  aU  tin  iUowaoo^  to  tlie  dilbwl 
missions  of  America.  Noir,  he  would  ask 
the  noble  earl,  whether  he  would  sajy 
that  he  had  efer  met  an  American  minister 
except  upon  equal  terms  as  to  talent,  in- 
telligeoce,  and  aeaf  for  the  interests  o^  his 
country.  He  did  not  mean  to  urge  the  fact 
which  he  had  just  stated  to  their  lordships 
as  a  reason  for  our  approximating  our  ex* 
penditure  to  that  of  the  United  States :  he 
merely  mentioned  it  to  show  that  grom 
extravagance  must  ha?e  existed  in  our 
own  system  of  diplomacy.  Indeed^  the 
expenditure  of  that  department  in  1816 
had  exceeded  the  expenditure  of  1804  by 
150  per  cent  as  far  at  regarded  ourselves ; 
and  as  Ihr  as  regarded  that  of  other  nations 
in  a  five«fbld  degree.  It  was  easy  to  see 
how  that  system  had  grown  up  amongst  us. 
The  noble  secretary  had  come  ftom  the 
continent  daubed  over  with  all  the  adula* 
lion  and  mouth-honour  of  the  base  and 
servile  courts  at  which  he  had  been  visiting. 
The  country  was  led  to  believe,  from  the 
flourishing  ststeasents  that  he  made  to  it, 
that  it  would  be  able  to  exert  for  ever  a 
oommanding  influence  over  the  continent. 
It  was  not  then  allowed  to  hear  any  thing 
of  the  evils  of  a  transition  from  war  to 
peacoi— it  was  not  then  apprised  of  the 
evils  of  plenty^t  was  not  then  amused 
with  in^nioua  and  imaginary  reasons  for 
calamities  which  nothing  but  the  odious 
and  profligate  measures  of  ministers  had 
entailed  upon  it.  The  noble  lord  came 
over  exultmg  and  triumphing,  and  made 
the  country  believe  itself  lord  of  the  world ; 
and  it  was  at  the  very  moment  that  it  was 
labouring  under  that  delusion,  that  the 
noble  lord  submitted  to  it  the  estimates 
for  our  missions,  drawn  up  on  what  M. 
Cdonne  had  called  **  u»e  icmome^large.** 
What,  he  would  ask,  had  been  the  result 
of  that  lavish  system  i  Would  any  of  the 
noble  lords  opposite  say,  that  it  had  ena* 
bled  us  to  continue  that  influence  over  the 
continent  which  we  had  enjoyed  at  the 
conclusion  ef  the  war  ?  If  there  was  any 
man,  either  in  that  House  or  oat  of  it,  who 
wouid  hasard  such  an  asaertion,  let  him 
take  to  hiaudf  the  shame  of  the  subjuga* 
tioB  of  Italy :  let  him  take  to  himself  the 
ahame  ef  aniuhiiating  the  rising  liberties  of 
Naples :  let  hun  take  to  himsen  the  shame 
of  crushiBff  freedomr  as  fiir  aa  fireedom 


could  be  crudied,  in  every  country  of 
Europe :  let  him  take  to  himself  shame  for 


the  deviation  from  all  those  principles 
whidi  the  alUed  sovereigna  had  prodaiaaed 
111  thehr  hour  of  distress,  and  which  they 


dedarad  it  their  objeet  Id  eataUisk  m  the 
oongresa  at  Vieooa.    Let  him  consider,  if 
we  had  the  influence  which  he  maintained 
that  we  had,  that  it  was  England  that  had 
laid  Italy  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  Austria; 
that  it  was  England  that  had  consigned  to 
exile  or  the  dungeon  every  Italiea  that 
was  distinguished  for  his  talent,  integrity, 
and  love  of  independence;   that  it  was 
Enffland  that  had  inaulted  its  most  ancient 
and^faithf ul  ally,  by  forcing  it  to  deliver  the 
keya  of  its  fortresaea  to  the  house  <^  Aus- 
tria, ita  most  ancient  and  inveterate  enemy. 
If  we  still  retained  our  former  influence 
over  the  continent,  how  had  we  exercised 
it,  whilst  those  atrocioua  outragea  were 
committing  on  the  righta  of  man  and  the 
liberties  of  nations?     Why,   the  noble 
aecretary  had  published  a  circular,  in 
which  he  had  expressed  his  disapprobatioo 
of  what  Austria  waa  doing.    Now,  that 
circular  was  either  a  hlwe  pretence,  to 
throw  dust  into  the  ejetof  the  people  and 
parliament  of  England,  or  it  was  a  decisive 
proof  that  our   boasted   influence  was 
completely    gone.    Another   proof  that 
it  was  so,  might  be  deduced  from  an 
answer   which  the  noble  earl   opposite 
had  given  hhn  upon  two  distinct  occi^ 
sions.    The  noble  earl  had  told  him,  whea 
heaaked  a  question  about  the  fmyment 
of  that  loan  which  Austria  had  obtained 
from  our  merchants  by  a  apecies  of  swiadf 
ling,  that  every  engine  waa  at  work  to 
enforce  the  payment  ef  it.    He  had  sees 
rumours  in  the  public  journals  for  three  or 
four  days  past,  of  the  intention  of  the 
Austrian  cabinet  to  raise  a  new  loan  is 
Older  to  discharge  ita  debt  to  this  couo^ 
try ;  but  he  was  sure  that  we  should  never 
get  in  payment  of  that  debt,  a  quarter  of 
the  money  which  we  had  expended  in 
missions  to  Vienna  ainoe  the  peace.    In*- 
deed,  if  we  should  ever  get  as  interest  for 
that  loan  the  expenee  of  one  year's  mis* 
sion  to  the  German  courts,  he  should  feel 
perfectly  satisfied,  and  would  never,  open 
his  mouth  again  upon  the  anlqeot.  Though 
he  did  not  intend  to  enter  into  any  discus- 
sion on  the  Bubjeet  of  our  other  missions^ 
he  could  not  conclude  the  observations 
which  he  bad  taken,  the  liberty  of  ofieriog 
to  their  lordships  without  expressing  a 
hope    that   the    odious   and   execrable 
government  of  Turkey  would  ere  long  fail 
to  the  ground.    He  cared  not  whether  the 
blow-  came  from  Rusaia  or  from  Gveeoe, 
be  truated,  however,  that  come  frooi  what 
quarter  it  might,  the  government  of  thU 
comitry,  situated  9m  it  now  was»  would 
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Abstain  from  inlerferiag  in  the  struggle^ 
We  were  too  remote  to  interfere  in  the 
contest,  but  not  too  remote  to  feel  iiv* 
lereBted  in  its  result.  Though,  as  a  states* 
man,  he  was  compelled  to  advise  our 
neutrality  in  the  combat,  he  must,  as  a 
man  and  a  philosopher,  wish  the  result  of 
it  to  be»  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
infamous  and  tyrannical  government  of 
Turkey.     [Hear,  hear.] 

Lord  EUenborough  complained,  that 
the  papers  on  the  table  were  not  sufficiently 
satisfactory,  as  they  did  not  contain  an 
account  of  the  contingent  expenses.  Iil 
reply  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
lord,  he  would  state  that  the  expenses  in« 
curred  by  our  foreign  missions  in  1815  and 
1816  ought  not  to  oe  taken  as  a  criterion 
to  judge  of  the  expenses  of  common  years. 
He  likewise  contended,  that  of  all  the 
different  species  of  expenditure  incurred 
by  government,  that  incurred  io  the  di- 
plomatic service  was  the  roost  necessary ; 
for  it  was  information— it  was  dispatch  of 
business— it  was  the  best  means  of  facili- 
tating  those  results  which  government 
most  wished  to  produce,  in  short,  expendi* 
tur^  in  diplomacy  was  secret  service  money 
and  if  an  ambassador  was  improperly 
limited  in  the  employmeikt  of  it^  it  waa 
quite  impossible  for  him  to  be  of  any 
utility  to  his  country. 

The  motion  was  then  negatived. 
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Wednesday^  March  27* 

Roasted  Whxat.]  Sir  R*  WiUofif 
seeing  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his 
place,  wished  to  call  hia  attention  tea 
circumstance  of  considerable  importance. 
He  had  received  a  letter  frotn  a  person 
who  was  now  detained  in  prison  for  non* 
payment  of  a  fine  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  him  for  selline  l^paated  Wheat,  not 
with  an  intent  to  dcfiiaud  the  revenue, 
but  bond  fide  as  a  breakfast  bevesage. 
The  circumstances  of  this  individaari  case 
were  those  of  considerable  hardship. 
He  had  been  sentenced  to  an  imprison- 
ment of  nine  months  for  a  political  o&nce. 
During  the  time  he  was  in  confinement, 
he  was  hiformed  that  he  vras  to  be  pro- 
ceeded  against  for  selling  roasted  wheat, 
but  was  told  that  if  he  would  plead  guilty 
to  the  ofence,  he  would  not  be  required 
to  pay  the  penalty.  He  accordingly  did 
pldad  gnilty ;  but,  to  his  astonishment, 
when  the  period  of  his  imprisonment  had 
expired,  he  was 'prevented  from  leaving 


the  prison  by  a  detahiei  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  for  GO/.,  the  amount  of  the  fine 
which  had  been  imposed  for  selling  the 
roasted  grain.  He  wished  to  know  whe<- 
ther  it  was  the  intention  of  goTemment 
to  propose  a  repeal  or  modification  of  the 
act  of  the  4Flst  of  George  the  Srd,  under 
which  the  convictions  for  selling  roasted 
wheat  had  been  imposed,  and  whether  it 
was  intended  to  remit  the  fines  which  hiul 
been  imposed  upon  such  eonvictions  ? 

Mr.  Lushington  said,  that  the  consider* 
ation  of  the  general  question  with  respec( 
to  the  selling  of  roasted  wheat  bad  been 
referred  to  Sie  board  of  excise,  who  ha4 
not  yet  come  to  any  decision  upon  the 
subiect. 

Mr.  Abercromby  was  of  opinion  that  the 
act  required  amendment.  As  it  at  pre- 
sent stood,  it  went  the  monstrous  length 
of  declaring  that  if  any  person  should  aia* 
cover  a  substitute  for  coffee,  no  matter 
how  wholesome  or  econoottcali  he  should 
not  be  allowed  to  sell  it. 

Constitutional  Association — Pe^ 
TiTioN  OF  John  Barklby.J  Dr.  Lush* 
ington  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  petition  which  he  held  in  bis 
hand.  The  name  of  the  petitioner  waa 
John  Berkley,  and  he  was  17  years  of  age; 
He  was  one  of  those  individuals  who  had 
bllen  victims  to  the  proceedinga  of  that 
society  which  had  usurped  the  name  of 
**  constitutional."  That  society  had  not 
only  brought  the  petitioner  to  trial,  bol 
had  harassed  him  in  the  first  instance, 
afad  had  made  him  undergo  a  preliminary 
imprisonment.  On  the  4th  of  March  last^ 
the  petitioner's  trial  came  on  before  the 
Common  Serjeant  and  a  London  jury# 
Before  the  trial  commenced,  his  counsel 
objected  to  the  jury  on  this  ground,  tfaat 
they  were  not  competent  to  give  a  fiur 
verdict,  because  only  two  days  befortf 
they  had  tried  and  convicted  Willianf 
Vamplew  for  publishing  the  identical  libel 
fiir  selling  which  the  petitioner  was  indict«. 
ed«  The  common  seijeant  was  of  opi- 
nion that  the  objection  was  not  well- 
founded.  He  (Dr.  L.)  would,  how- 
ever contend  that  to  compel  a  person 
to  be  tried  by  a  jury  which  had  aireiidy, 
prejudged  his  case,  was  a  violation  of  th« 
first  principles  of  justice.  It  was  laid, 
down  by  lord  Coke,  that  no  person  waa 

SLudified  to  sit  upon  a  jur^,  if  be  had 
ready  been  party  to  a  verdict  in  a  cause 
where  the  same  question  had  been  tried^ 
although  between  other  piaiotiflb  and  de- 
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fendtntt.  Now^  had  not  the  came  qoes- 
ItoDy  ia  hcif  been  decided  between  other 
partiet  in  the  present  case?  All  that 
Barkley't  jury  could  try  was,  whether  he 
had  or  had  not  published  the  libel ;  for 
that  the  worit  in  question  was  a  libel  they 
had  already  declared  by  apreWous  rer- 
dicu  What,  he  would  ask^  did  the  prac- 
tice  lead  to,  or  rather  what  did  it  not 
lead  to  ?  Surely  every  man  must  bear  in 
mind  the  libel  bill  passed  after  so  much 
exertion  by  Mr.  Fox— that  bill  by  which 
juries  recofered  the  rights  and  privileges 
w^ich  judges  had  usurped  from  tnem^-tbe 
privilege  of  decidmg  for  themselves  not 
only  as  to  the  fact  of  publication,  but  also 
as  to  the  question  of  libel  or  no  HbeU  He 
(Dr.  L.)  declared  that  he  knew  of  no 
greater  blessing  conferred  upon  England 
than  Mr.  Fox's  lfl>el  bill ;  and  yet  that 
bill  had  been  set  at  nought  in  this  in- 
stance ;  for  the  jury  who  tried  Barkley 
had  decided  before  they  went  into  the 
box  as  to  the  question  of  libel,  and  had 
only  left  to  try  the  fact  of  publication. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  only  evil 
arising  from  tiie  practice  of  which  he 
compbined.  He  was  now  about  to  speak 
to  facts  proved  by  the  petition  which  he 
held  in  his  hand— -proved  by  the  words  of 
the  foreman  of  Berkley's  jury,  (who  com«> 

glained  heavily  of  the  situation  in  which 
e  had  been  pUced)-*«nd  proved  by  the 
testhnony  of  eye-witnesses,  whose  veracity 
was  unimpeachable.  The  counsel  for  the 
prosecution,  in  his  opening  to  the  jury, 
said,  "  I  recur  to  the  speech  which  I 
made  here  three  days  since ;  that  speech 
contained  arguments  which  I  am  sure 
must  satisfy  you  that  the  book  in  question 
is  a  libel,  and  there  is  no  occasion,  Uiere- 
fore,  that  I  should  farther  occupy  your 
time  upon  that  head."  And  how  was  the 
eounsel  for  the  prisoner,  who  had  not 
been  present  at  the  former  speech,  to 
reply  to  arguments  which  he  had  not 
heard  f  This  was  one  part  of  the  oh* 
jection  to  this  course  of  proceeding ;  but 
there  were  still  greater  evils  attending 
upon  it.  The  judge  himself— and  here 
he  did  say  that  he  was  bound  to  complain 
of  the  conduct  of  the  judge;  he  com- 
plained that  the  conduct  of  the  judge  had 
toot  been  upright,  lust,  or  impartial.  The 
judffe  had  distinctly  told  the  jury,  that  he 
coidd  not  understand  how  they  could 
fimn  a  diffiorent  opinion  upon  Berkley's 
case  consistently  with  their  former  ver- 
dict. So,  the  judge 'actually  reminded 
the  jury  of  their  former  verdict,  instead 


of  endeavouring  to  get  rid,  if  possible,  of 
any  lurking  prejudice  which  might  be 
hanging  about  their  minds.  He  must 
complam  heavily  of  this  conduct ;  and  be 
appealed  to  his  hon.  and  learned  frieode 
opposite,  whether  they  ought  not  in  can- 
dour to  come  forward  and  admit  the  Irre- 
gularity of  the  triaL  They  ought  noCt 
because  the  individual  offending  was  a 

Eoor  unfriended  being,  to  sanction  a  tjo- 
ition  of  that  most  sacred  right,  the  trial 
by  jury.  He  would  ask  eiwer  of  those 
hon.  and  learned  gentlemen  to  put  a  case 
to  themselves.  Supposing  they  had  to 
conduct  a  prosecution  for  kbel  against  two 
or  more  individuals,  if  a  jury  acquitted 
the  first  by  negativing  the  fact  or  libel, 
would  they  go  on  with  the  same  jury  to 
the  trial  of  the  others  ?  Could  they  do 
it  with  common  regard  to  their  prpfes« 
sional  characters  I  In  the  present  case, 
a  boy,  not  more  than  17  years  of  9^  had 
fallen  under  the  fangs  o£  the  CotMitu^ 
tiooal  Society.  •  He  was  unable,  although 
he  had  applied  to  the  clerk  of  the  arraigns^ 
to  procure  a  list  of  the  jury.  That  ob- 
jection was  taken  at  the  trial,  and  over- 
ruled. The  next  course  taken  by  the 
prisoner  was  a  course  generally  admitted 
upon  trials  for  misdemeanour.  He  be- 
lieved that  it  was  not  usual  in  such  cases 
to  insist  upon  all  the  strict  formalities  of 
challenge;  the  mere  statement  that  there 
was  ground  of  objection  to  any  of  the 
jury,  on  the  score  of  undue  prejudice, 
was  always  held  sufficient.  Challenge 
upon  that  score  was  made  in  Barkley's 
case ;  but  although  it  was  accustmned  to 
succeed  m  other  cases,  it  failed  in  fala. 
And,  let  the  House  look  at  the  situatioii 
in  which  the  jury  as  well  as  the  piuooer 
were  {>laced,  by  the  improper  course  per- 
sisted in.  In  Barkley's  case,  they  took 
thirty-five  minutes  to  deliberate  before 
they  found  their  verdict  of  guilty :  in  the 
former  cases  they  had  returned  the  same 
verdict  without  any  delibersition  at  alK 
The  very  circumstance  of  this  hesitation 
proved  that  they  were  in  doubt;  probably 
but  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  their 
verdict  might  have  been  the  other  way. 
As  it  was,  the  verdict  was  accompanied 
with  a  recommendation  to  mercy,  and  a 
sentence  of  six  month's  imprisooment 
only  was  passed  upon  the  defendant. 
The  hon.  and  learned  member  then  pro- 
ceeded to  advert  to  the  sentencee  passed 
upon  the  two  other  individuals  tried  for 
the  same  offence  as  Berkley.  He  under- 
stood that,  to  the  already  heavy  sentence 
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of  imprkoiimeiit  for  tiro  Tdirs— *tliGn  to 
find  luretiBS  for  good  behsviour  during 
life— 4Jie  farther  inflsction  of  hard  labour, 
bad,  on  their  entering  the  Poultry 
Compter,  been  added.  Courts  of  justioe 
certainly  had  the  power  of  ordering  that 
aggrayation  of  pnniihment;  but  was  it 
to  be  endured,  that  for  the  mere  publi- 
catioD  of  opinions-«of  opinions  upon  sub- 
jects as  to  which  almost  all  men  differed 
-^as  to  which,  were  it  possible  to  dive 
into  the  hearts  of  gentlemen  present, 
scarcely  three  of  those  gentlemen  would 
be  found  upon  all  points  to  agree— ^was 
it  fair,  that  for  publishinff  his  opinions 
upon  such  subjects,  a  man  diould  be  com- 
pelled, in  addition  to  imprisonment,  to 
labour  for  two  years  at  an  unwholesome 
employment  ?  He  had  heard  that  there 
wa%  in  truth,  no  occasion  for  the  parti- 
cular order  for  hard  labour,  inasnnich  as 
that,  when  a  man  went  to  the  Compter, 
hard  labour  followed  of  course.  In  the 
instance*  however,  to  which  he  adverted, 
the  order  was  distiactly  ^en  ;  for  it  was 
actoally  added,  and  by  interlineation,  to 
the  sentence.  The  learned  doctor  went 
on  to  comment  upon  the  miscfaievoosness 
of  prosecutions  like  thoM  to  which  he  had 
been  alluding.  When  the  House  saw  a 
man  like  Mr.  Hone  raised  (merely  by 
prosecution}  from  an  obscure  individual 
to  a  man  known  in  every  corner  of  Eng- 
landi  Scotland,  and  Wales,  could  they 
dk>  otherwise  than  lament  to  see  any  body 
of  men  so  absord  and  so  wicked,  as  to 
erect  themselves  into  a  society  for  the 
assumption  of  powers  which  demanded 
the  nicest  discretion  in  their  exercisot  and 
wUoh  the  polky  of  the  law  had  vested  in 
tbo  Crown.  With  the  fate  of  the  pefi- 
tkmer  was  embarked  the  fate  of  one  of 
tfaffomst  sacred  privileges  of  an  EngUsb* 


The  SoUdiar  General  Baid^  with  respect 
to  the  publication  for  which  the  petitioner 
was  tried,  that  a  more  blaioheaious  and 
aeditious  libel  never  issued  from  the  press 
of  this  country^  Every  person  who  had 
read  the  public  prints  of  the  day^  was 
nware  of  ttie  niscnievous  chasaeter  of  Aat 
infamQus  pnblication*  It  waa  openly  de- 
dared  by  Mr*  Carlile*  the  emplover  of 
the  prisoner,  that  he  would  set  toe  Jaw  at 
4sfiance'««chat  nothing  should  prevent 
faivfbom  porsmng  the  carees  which  he 
Jfad  coBSBBsaaed.  "that  though  he  night 
heknpijsonad,  his  finally  oom  after  an- 
oflihec^  wene  willing  ti»  become  martyrs  in 
thncaaanlbrwbl&heauibMd;  and  that 
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after  they  should  be  xsdnvicted,  he  would 
hiret  at  a  low  rate,  persons  who  would 
bid  defiance  to  the  law,  and  those  he 
would  make  the  instruments  of  his  pur- 
pose. It  was  well  known  that,  for  the 
{lurpose  of  defeating  the  law,  the  publica- 
tions were  sold  through  an  aperture  in  a 
partition,  no  person  being  visible  in  the 
shop.  It  was  well  known  that  over  the 
shop  in  question  was  publicly  inscribed-^ 
**  This  is  the  mart  for  sedition  and  bias- 
phemv.''  This  being  known,  it  was  the 
bounden  duty  of  any  individual  who  hap- 
pened  to  have  evidence  against  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  this  attempt  to  defeat  the 
law,  to  proceed  to  bring  tnem  to  justice. 
With  respect  to  the  society  itself  which 
had  proceeded  in  this  case  he  had  nothing 
to  do,  he  had  nothing  to  saj ;  but,  whe- 
ther society  or  whether  individuals,  it 
was  the  dutv  of  those  who  possessed  evt^ 
dence  to  bring  the  guilty  to  justice.  Aa 
to  the  conduct  of  the  learned  judge,  it 
was  true,  that  the  defendant  took  an  ob- 
jection to  the  trial  proceeding  before  the 
same  jury  that  had  tried  another  defendant 
for  the  same  libel.  Now  he  would  put  it 
to  his  learned  friend,  whether  the  jucfge 
had  the  power,  without  the  consent  of 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  to  stop 
the  proceeding  merely  on  account  of  that 
jury  having  to  try  the  cause.  The  judge 
told  the  defendant  that  he  might  put  in  a 
challenge  either  against  any  individual  or 
to  the  array,  but  the  defendant  did  not 
put  in  any  such  challenge,  knowing,  as 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  law  must 
have  known,  that  there  was  no  legal  ob- 
jection to  the  jury.  The  learned  counsel 
was  not  tdtenby  surprise ;  he  had  several 
days  to  determine  the  course  to  be  uken ; 
and  he  found  that  there  was  no  legal  ob- 
jection to  the  jury.  It  was  only  necessary 
to  refer  to  any  passage  of  the  libel,  to 
shew  that  no  jury  could  have  come  to  a 
difierent  decision.  In  one  passage  the 
writer  said,  ^  All  religion  I  proclaim  to 
be  a  vice  in  sodely,  to  be  compared  to 
the  nythoiogy  oi  flimier  times,  which 
can  consist  only  with  aa  ignorance  of  the 
tewiofnaUire,  and  is  supported  merely 
by  the  power  of  priestcraft."  Waa  it 
possible  for  any  twelve  men  to  doubt  that 
this  was  a  libel?  The  only  question^ 
then,  that  remained  for  a  jury  was,  who- 
thev  the  party  accused  had  taken  part  in 
thepubKcatioD}  and  as  to  that  ouestion^ 
the  jofy  could  not  be  at  all  prejuaioed  by 
their  previous  decision.  Another  oIh 
jection  had  been  taken  to  the  conduct  of 
4  P 
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the  judge ;  Dimelj,  that  in  a  aeotence 
for  the  offisnoe  of  blaspheniyv  he  had  made 
bard  kbour  a  part  of  the  aeiitence.  That 
.wat  not  the  caie  in  the  sentence  of  the 
•peUtiooer.  If  the  jptenon  intrusted  to 
carry  that  sentence  into  effect  had  de- 
viated from  the  terms  of  it,  the  prisoner 
would  obtain  redress  in  any  court  of  law 
in  England.  But  be  apprehended  that 
this  would  be  found  to  be  a  mistake. 
When  a  prisoner  was  committed  to  a 
house  of  correction,  the  gaoler  was 
authorised  by  the  statutes  regulating  such 
places,  in  case  the  prisoner  should  de- 
msnd  the  prison  allowance,  to  set  him, 
not  to  hara  labour,  but  to  such  moderate 
labour  as  misht  earn  that  allowance,  so 
that  be  mieht  not  be  a  charge  to  the 
country.  No  doubt,  in  anotner  case, 
hard  labour  had  been  made  part  of  the 
sentence,  and  the  prisoner  had  been  re* 
quired  to  give  his  own  security  for  his 
fiood  behaviour  during  life.  Now  his 
learned  friend  would  find  that  this  had 
formed  part  of  almost  every  sentence  for 
blasphemy.  Chief  Justice  Hale,  who 
would  no^  be  considered  a  cruel  judge, 
had  in  such  a  case  not  only  sentenced  tne 
defendant  to  fine,  imprisonment,  and  hard 
labour,  but  not  merely  to  ^ive  his  own 
security,  but  to  find  the  security  of  others 
for  his  good  behaviour  for  life.  In  the 
case  of  the  King  v.  WiHiams,  for  a  libel, 
which  formed  part  of  the  libel  in  question, 
lord  Mansfield  inflicted  a  similar  sentence, 
and  indeed  there  was  hardly  a  case  of 
blasphemy,  of  the  sentence  of  which  hard 
labour  had  not  formed  a  part.  Thus 
much  he  had  thought  himself  bound  to 
give  in  way  of  explanation  of  the  conduct 
of  the  learned  judge,  and  he  had  endea- 
voured to  abstain  from  intemperance  or 
from  the  declamation  in  which  nis  learned 
friend  had  indulged. 

Dr.  Luskingion  said,  it  was  no  answer 
to  his  argument  to  say,  that  the  publica- 
tion was  of  a  very  dangerous  character. 
He  had  contended,  that,  in  proportion  as 
the  matter  of  accusation  was  atrocious, 
there  was  the  more  reason  that  the  indi- 
vidual accused  should  have  a  fair  trial. 
He  did  not  stand  up  to  justify  the  publi- 
eation<-*-he  had  always  opposed  himself  to 
the  doctrines  which*  it  contained ;  but  he 
felt  .himself  bound  to  look  to  the  mode 
and  manner  in  which  the  trial  was.  con« 
ducted,  and  having  considered  it,  he  stated 
what  he  felt ;  namely,  that  the  defendant 
had  not  received,  a  fair  trial. 

Ordered  to  be  printed. 
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Gaol  Dslivsrt — Pbtitiok  veosc 
tHS  Grand  Jury  of  Ebsbx.]  Sir 
Eliab  Harvey  rose,  to  present  a  petition 
from  the  grand  jury  of  Essex,  tha  object 
of  which  was  so  clear  and  distinct,  that  it 
required  very  few  observations  in  its  sup- 
port. The  petitioners  called  on  the  House 
to  devise  some  means  by  which  general 
saol  deliveries  should  be  rendered  more 
frequent  in  the  countjr  of  Essex.  At  pre- 
sent, it  happened  that  indiriduals  remamed 
in  gaol  from  six  to  nine  months  before 
they  were  discharged.  He  held  in  hts 
hand  the  calendar  of  the  Isst  Lent  assizes^ 
from  which  it  appeared  that,  from  the 
termination  of  the  summer  assizes,  earlj 
in  August,  until  the  ISth  of  November, 
22  prisoners  were  committed,  whose  triala 
could  not  take  place  until  the  following 
Lent  assizes.  Six  of  that  number  were 
acquitted,  and  two  were  discharged  bj 
public  proclamation,  no  prosecutor  ap- 
pearing^ It  was  a  great  htardsbip  on  toe 
mdividuals  who  were  thus  imprisoned 
for  4nany  months ;  and  it  was  also  a  beav  j 
expense  to  the  county.  The  length  w 
time  also  which  elapsed  between  tbe  com- 
mitment and  the  trial,  deterred  many  per- 
sons from  prosecuting.  He  moved,  that 
the  petition  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  Western^  in  seconaing  the  motion 
of  his  hoD.  colleague,  beegea  permissioa 
to  go  a  little  farther  into  Uie  consideration 
of  the  subject.  When  on  former  occa- 
sions, it  was  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House,  the  noble  lord  opposite  had 
declared,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  his 
majesty's  ministers  to  apply  a  remedy  to 
the  evil  of  which  the  petitioners  cooo- 
plmned.  Neither  he  nor  the  petfttooers 
doubted  that  his  majesty's  ministers  would 
consider  the  subject,  and  devise  a  remedj  : 
but  it  was  most  desirable,  as  the  petitioners 
stated,  that  the  legislature  should  imme^ 
diately  proceed  to  pay  attention  to  this 
important  subject  He  did  not  wish  un- 
necessarily to  touch  on  a  subiect  which 
fell  within  the  province  of  the  learned 
gentlemen  opposite,  and  of  other  indivi- 
duals of  high  rank  and  eminence  in  the 
law ;  neither  did  he  want  to  interfere  with 
the  important  duties  of  the  learned  judges; 
but  the  attention  of  the  petitioners,  some 
of  whom  were  magistrates  of  the  county, 
had  been  directed  to  this  subject,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  the  hardship  and  inconvo- 
nience  which  the  existing  system  produced. 
They  found,  on  examining  the  gaol-eslen- 
dar,  that  generally  one-half  of  mo  persona 
brought  to  trial  at  the  Lent  assises  were 
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committed  in  the  month  of  January.  It 
was  thas  evident,  that  the  county  was  at 
the  expense  of  keeping  in  the  gaol  from 
January  until  tlie  Lent  asaizes  a  greater 
number  of  prboners  by  pne-half,  than 
would  be  the  case  if  a  gaol  deli? ery  took 
place  in  January.  Taking  the  ayerage 
for  a  given  number  of  years,  it  would  be 
seen,  that  the  number  of  prisoners  in- 
creased oy  half,  in  consequence  of  the 
long  ioter^  between  the  summer  and  the 
Lent  assizes.  If  gaol-deliveries  were  more 
frequent,  the  county  would  not  have  to 
support  more  than  one-half  the  prisoners, 
for  whom  they  were  now  obliged  to  pro- 
vide for  a  very  considerable  period. 
Taking  a  period  of  four  years,  the  ave- 
rage number  of  prisoners  tried  at  the 
Lent  assizes  at  Chelmsford  was  102;  of 
whom  50  were  imprisoned  in  the  month  of 
January.  If,  therefore,  a  gaol-delivery 
took  place  in  that  month,  the  county 
would  be  freed  from  the  expense  of  sup- 
porting 50  prisoners.  In  every  point  of 
view,  both  with  reference  to  humanity 
and  economy,  the  subject  was  of  great 
importance. '  Of  all  other  prisoners^  those 
committed  for  felony  were  the  most  ex- 
pensive and  difficult  to  provide  for.  In 
the  first  place,  ample  security  must  be 
provided  to  prevent  their  escape ;  and  it 
was  also  necessary  to  separate  and  classify 
them,  in  order  to  prevent  contamination. 
The  necessity  of  more  frequent  gaol-deli- 
▼eries  was  fully  exemplified  by  what  was 
now  passing  at  Maidstone ;  where  the 
number  of  prisoners  had  increased  to  such 
an  extent,  that  Mr.  Baron  Graham  was 
obliged  to  put  oflF  very  many  Nisi  Prius 
cases  of  great  importance,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  Mr.  Baron  Wood  in  trying 
criminal  'oflences.  This,  however,  was 
not  sufficient;  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Lawes 
and  Mr.  Serjeant  Taddy  were  trying 
cases  in  an  Anabaptist  chapel.  There 
was,  he  conceived,  considerable  injustice 
in  keeping  persons  in  prison,  as  the  assizes 
were  now  regulated.  Individuals  who  had 
committed  trifling  offences,  and  others 
who  ultimately  were  acquitted,  were  im- 
priaoned  for  several  months,  and  that  too 
in  winter,  before  they  were  tried  at  the 
Lent  assizes.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  effect  which  punishment  ought  to 
have,  was  considerably  weakened;  for 
imprisonment  ceased  to  be  viewed  with 
feelings  of  pain.  From  the  year  1816  it 
appeared,  that,  of  the  persons  committed 
in  the  county  of  Essex,  no  less  than  400 
iwere  imprisoned  before  the  1st  of  October. 


Those  individuals  must,  therefore,  have 
remained  venr  little  less  than  six  months 
in  gaol,  before  they  were  tried  at  the 
Lent  assizes;  and  at  the  present  Lent 
assizes,  many  of  the  persons  convicted  of 
felony  were  sentenced  to  a  shorter  period 
of  imprisonment  than  they  had  previously 
undergone.  The  commitments  in  Essex, 
for  the  last  ten  years,  were  4,^91 ;  of  that 
number  1,100  persons  bad  been  acquitted, 
and  no  bill  had  been  found  against  274. 
Yet  those  persons  had  been  subjected  to 
a  very  long  imprisonment,  before  their 
cases  were  decided.  He  thought  the  re- 
medy for  this  evil— that  of  a  more  fre- 
quent gaol  delivery-— could  easily  be  ob- 
tained. What  he  and  other  individuals 
wished  for,  was,  that  one  of  the  judges 
should  take  the  criminal  cases  at  the 
quarter  sessions,  while  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  appeals  &c.,  could  go  on  before 
the  magistrates  as  usual.  He,  for  one, 
did  not  think  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  law  would  be  perfect,  while  a 
prisoner  could  by  any  possibility,  be  kept 
m  gaol  for  more  than  three  months  pre- 
vious to  his  trial.  The  Lent  and  Summer 
assizes  were  extremely  well  fixed,  in 
point  of  time;  and  he  thought,  if  another 
gaol  delivery  took  place  in  January,  it 
would  be  a  very  beneficial  measure.  He 
could  see  no  objection  to  leaving  the 
capital  offences  to  one  of  the  judges,  at 
the  time  of  the  quarter  senions,  while  the 
other  business  proceeded  ia  the  ordinary 
course.  When  the  quarter  sessions  were 
held,  both  the  grand  and  the  petty  jury 
were  in  attendance.  The  magistrates 
were  also  assembled,  and  the  gentry,  or 
what  might  be  termed  the  public  of  the 
county,  were  present  at  that  time.  Per- 
haps It  might  be  said,  that  the  judges 
would  be  incompetent  to  perform  this 
additional  duty.  He  thought,  hovrever, 
that  six  of  them  might  be  spared  for  the 
purpose ;  and  that  three  additional  judges 
should  be  appointed  to  assist  them.  'He 
did  not  think  that  the  expense  which  such 
an  appointitient  would  occasion,  cot|ld 
fairly  be  urged  as  a  reason  for  not  rendering 
the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  as 
perfect  as  possible.  -  The  object  was  no 
less  than  tne  prevention  of  absolute  in- 
justice. 

Mr.  Secretary  Fed  said,  that  any  one 
who  had  read  the  petition,  or  had  heard 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Essex, 
could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treat- 
ed«    He  conceived  that  notlHilg   could 
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b^  more  propw  to  petition  thet  Home 
upon,  ana  that  hon.  membece  cooTenentf 
from  their  siiuetioos  in  the  coimtiy,  with 
these  mntteiBf  ihould  ex^rem  their  opinion, 
at  to  the  best  mode  of  improving  the  ad« 
ministration  of  justice;   and  he  thought 
the  least  return  that  could  be  made  for 
the  manner  in  which -the  duties  of  the 
magistrates  were  performedt  was  to  attend 
to  the  representations   made  by  them, 
inT<d?ing  Mibjects  connected  witli  the  du- 
ties of  their  situatioos.    He  assured  the 
Houee»  that  this  subject  had  not  escaped 
the  serious  attention  of  his  aNyesty'a 
government,  and  he  hoped  the  oommuni* 
cation  he  had  to  make  on  the  subject 
would  convince  the  House,   that  they 
were  by  no  means  disposed  ^  undervalue 
the  importance  of  the  qoestioiu    At  the 
same  ttmsb  the  hon.  ^tlemao  opposite, 
most  in  candour  admit*  that  they  ought 
to  approach  a  change  in  the  established 
mooe  of  administering  justice   in    the 
countrv  without  due  caution ;  and  with- 
out taking  especial  oare  not  to  disturb 
that  opinion  as  to  the  impartial  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  which  it  waa  so  desira* 
ble  should  be  entertained  by  the  country 
at  large.    The  Isct,  that  the  system  of 
this  country  was  the  most  perfect  system 
of  jurisprudence  in  the  world,  imposed 
upon  them  the  neceuity  of  obsming 
great  caution  in  approaching  it  for  the 
purpose   of  making  any  obange.    With 
regard  to  the  remdiles  proposed  hy  the 
hon.  member  for  Essex,  upon  first  ^ht, 
he  could  perceive  many  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  adoption  of  the  plan  laid 
down  b  V  him.    That  plan  was,  that  one  or 
two  judges  should  attend  at  the  quarter 
sessions  to  oreside  over  a  criminsl  court, 
and  make  the  grand  and  petty  juries  in 
attendance  co-operate  with  him.    In  the 
first  place,  it  was  impossible  to  carry  that 
plan  into  effect  without  increasing   the 
number  of  the  judges;  and  to  that,  sU 
men  who  had  turned  their  attention  to  the 
subject,  entertained  very  great  objections^ 
That  difficulty,  therefore,  must  in  the  first 
instance,  be  surmounted,  and  then  there 
would  remain  other  difficulties  of  still 
greater  magnitude.    An^  one  who  had 
witnessed  the  administration  of  the  law  at 
the  quarter  sessions,  could  hot  fail  to  have 
remarked  the  vast  dilFerence  there  was, 
betwixt  the  grand  and  petty  juriea  on 
thai  occasion,  and  those  assembled  at  the 
assizes.    This  being  the  case,  the  House 
would  see  to  what  it  would  tend;    and 
i^otlung  was  more  to  be  avoided  in  Uie 
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estabUsbmeat  of  a  new  gaol  ddivery» 
than  the  imnressioo  that  criminal  caaea 
weiv  disposea  of  with  less  care  and  atteo* 
tion  than  at  the  assiaes.  If  tbere  were 
an  impression  on  the  countrr  that  they 
were  attended  with  lem  solemnity,  it 
would  greatly  deteriorate  the  oauae  of 
justice.  Another  difficulty  attending  the 
quarter  sessions  was,  that  by  law  they 
were  required  to  be  held  w^in  a  week 
after  a  certain  period,  which^ooM  dia* 
able  the  judge  and  the  counari,  from  re- 
turaing  to  their  duty  in  the  comrta  in 
London,  in  term  lime.  He  would  take, 
for  instance,  the  October  quarter  aaasi ons, 
to  be  held  within  a  week  of  the  11th 
October.  Supposing  that  day  to  faU  on  a 
Sunday,  the  session  might  not  begin  before 
the  19tb,  and  the  term  beginning  on  the 
6tb  November,  how  waa  it  possible  that 
the  judfp  and  counsel  coufa  return  to 
their  duties  in  the  Court  of  Ki^'s  Bench, 
and  other  courts,  in  anfficieat  time.  The 
same  woidd  be  the  esse  to  January. 
These,  he  knew,  weie  but  the  details^ 
and  might  be  overcome;  but  the  cb)ec« 
tion  as  to  the  number  of  the  Judges*  and 
other  objections,  were  Insuperable  to  any 
thing  being  done  without  the  maturett 
deliberaiioo.  The  best  way  was,  to  apply 
the  means  within  their  power  to  eeasedj 
the  evil;  and  he  bad  to  stale,  that  aite 
full  oonaideration,  government  bad  d^er* 
mined  next  wmter,  to  make  tlie  expert- 
■sent  of  a  third  gad  delivery  in  all  ibe 
conniies  of  the  home  ciceuit.  Thus,  ia 
Eaiex,  Sussex,  Kent,  Hertfordshire,  aad 
Surrey,  a  judge  would  go  the  circuity  and 
have  the  usuiU  assistance  of  a  grand  and  a 
petty  jury.  These  counties  were  selected 
for  the  experiment,  on  account  of  their 
proximity  to  the  metropolis,  not  being  so 
open  to  the  inconvenience  in  paint  of 
time  to  which  those  more  distant  were 
subject ;  and  dso  in  consideration  of  the 
greater  number  of  crimes,  in  proportian 
to  the  larger  population.  The  county  of 
Middlesex  baa  ei^ht  gaol  deliveiie%  on 
account  of  its  viemity  to  the  amtrapolis, 
and  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  prmdple 
upon  which  those  incraesed  odivenes 
were  founded,  should  not  be  applied  to 
other  oounties.  But  he  must  say,  that  he 
thought  the  present  pri^ositioa  an  excep- 
tion to  the  principle,  on  the  ground  of  itt 
impracticability,  and,  theremre,  he  must 
oppose  it,  at  least  until  the  experiueot 
was  tried  to  which  he  had  abeady  re* 
ferred. 
Mr.  Leyc€dcr  said,  he  had  besrd  with 
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gieat  pleasure  the  stalemeot  of  die  right 
hoD*  gentleman*  There  coold  searmj 
be  a  more  serioat  evil  in  toeiety»  than 
long  impriaonaent  before  trial,  inasmuch 
as  it  subjected  the  innocent  to  punish* 
ment,  and  sometimes  to  heavier  ponishT 
moot  than  the  guilty.  More  i^nequeot 
gaol-deliveries  would  also  furnish  oppor* 
tunities  for  the  improvement  of  prison 
discipline.  He  had  himself  no  doubt  of  a 
respectable  attendance  at  the  bar  on  these 
new  commissions^  and  that  the  supply  of 
professional  men  would  be  always  ade« 
auate  to  the  demand*  During  term,  when 
MMir  judges  were  sitting  in  each  court  of 
Westmioster-ballf  one  might,  he  thought, 
be  well  spared  for  the  addttbnal  circuit. 
There  was,  in  his  opinion,  nothing  im* 
practicable  in  such  an  arrangement.  It 
was  not  necessary  for  them  now  to  refer 
to  all  the  details  and  technicalities  whidi 
might  afterwards  require  consideration; 
let  them  only  make  up  their  minds  as  to 
the  leading  question— let  them  but  once 
pronounce  the  emphatic,^,  and  he 
doubted  not  that  the  point  would  be  ao* 
GOOBplislied. 

Mr.  Pul  rose,  merely  to  supply  an 
omiiBsion  in  his  previous  statement  with 
respect  to  the  new  circumstances  in  which 
it  would  occasionally  place  some  of  the 
judges.  Nothing  could  be  more  remote 
from  the  intentions  of  government  than  to 
subfeetthem  to  any  additional  expense  9 
and  heMt  confident  Uiat  if  additional  ex* 
pcnse  should  arise  from  the  proposed  sys- 
tem, that  House  would  most  readily  mwe 
It  good. 

Mr.  2)idb'irsofi  was  sorry  to  express  his 
disappointment  at  finding  that  rae  mea^ 
sure  of  his  hon.  friends,  the  members  for 
Essex,  was  not  likely  to  be  adopted,  and 
that  one  so  oentrscted  in  its  cireumfevenee, 
and  so  narrow  in  its  view  with  regard  to 
its  real  object,  was  intended  to  supply  its 
place*  He  had  known  many  instances  of 
the  grievance  oomplained  of,  one  of  which 
occurred  now ;  a  bov  of  twelve  years  old 
was  accused  b^  another  boy  of  a  felony ; 
he  was  committed  b  the  month  of  Au- 
gust;  he  was  all  the  winter  in  gaol ;  and  in 
the  month  of  April  he  was  discharged,  for 
the  grand  jury  found  no  bill.  Wmit  good 
sense  was  there  in  saying  that  this  remedy 
should  be  appUed  to  Heftfordshiroi  a 
county  purely  agricultural,  and  where  the 
criminals  were  notoriously  few ;  and  that 
it  should  not  be  extended  to  Somerset- 
shire, where,  from  the  population,  crimes 
were  coraniitted  in  the  largest  number, 


and  chiefly  by  crtmmals  who  came  from 
towns  of  such  dimensions  as  Frome  and 
Bath.  He  was  ^lad  to  hear  that  it  was 
not  intended  to  ioarease  the  laJbours  of 
the  judges ;  the¥  were  already  oppressed 
with  business  ;  he  hoped,  also,  it  was  not ' 
intended  to  add  to  the  burthens  of  county 
magistrates ;  four  actual  weeks'  sitting  in 
a  year,  independent  of  travelling  and  other 
magisterial  duties,  he  thoueht  enough  for 
them.  He  approved  of  &e  measure  of 
the  member  for  Essex,  because  it  intended 
to  give  to  the  subject  one  of  its  best  rights, 
cderem  et  fdenam  jusiiHamf  which  the 
ether  did  not ;  he  approved  of  it  also,  be^ 
cause  in  these  times  of  agricultural  dis-t 
tress,  it  would  lessen  the  burthens  on  land, 
by  rendering  the  building  extensive  gai^s 
less  necessary,  and  it  would  also  promote 
the  object  of  classification  by  lessening 
the  inmates. 

Sir  E.  KnaiekMl  said,  that  this  subject 
was  of  the  highest  importance  to  tlM 
country,  and  he  had  heard  with  pleasure 
that  a  scheme  was  in  contemplation,  by 
which  a  great  portion  of  the  inconvenience 
would  be  removed.  Even  at  the  last  as- 
sizes for  Kent,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
get  through  the  business  which  had  accu- 
mulated. One  judge  could  not  perform 
the  whole ;  and  so  numerous  were  the  cri* 
minal  oases,  that  IS  oat  of  28  nisi  prita 
eauses  were  lefk  untried. 

Mr.  Ckeho^naif  that  three  years  had 
elapsed  since  his  hon.  friend  the  member 
for  Essex  first  called  the  attention  of  this 
House  and  the  public  to  this  important 
subject)  and  although  the  original  propo- 
sition  was  not  acceded  to,  it  was  generally 
understood,  that  some  plan  by  way  of  ex- 
periment was  contemplsted  by  his  ma-. 
jesty's  government  to  remedy  the  evils 
oomplamed  of;  otherwise,  petitions  to  a 
similar  efieot  would  ere  this  have  emanated 
from  other  counties.  If  it  be  a  maxim  of 
our  law,  as  stated  in  a  book  of  the  highest 
authority,  that  *<  dilatio  jqstitise  est  auss- 
dam  negatio*'— if  there  be  any  trutn  hi 
the  saying  of  a  wise  king  of  old,  that, 
*<  because  sentence  agafaist  an  evil  woric  is 
not  executed  speedily,  therefore  the  heart 
of  the  sons  of  men  is  set  In  them  to  do 
evil  ;*'  and  if  it  be  for  the  advancement  of 
the  commonwealth  that  justice  should  be 
speedily  and  proomtly  executed,  there 
cannot  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  expe- 
diency and  necessity  of  a  more  frequent  de- 
livery of  our  gaols,  and  that  measures 
should  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  aajanocent  individual  being  im« 
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prisoned  six^  teren,  eight,  or  nine  months 
previoasly  to  his  case  being  submitted  to 
•  grand  jurjr.  He  (Mr.  C.)  said»  that  in 
the  course  of  his  experience  as  a  magis- 
trate, acting  for  many  years  in  a  large  and 
populons  county,  instances  had  come 
within  his  knowledge  of  persons  being  im* 
prisoned  a  much  longer  period  before  trial 
than  after  conviction— or  others  who,  after 
having  suffiered  six  or  seven  months'  im- 
prisonment, the  grand  jury  have  decided 
that  the  evidence  wasinsumdent  to  justify 
their  bmng  put  upon  trial— of  others  who, 
alter  long  periods  of  coofinementy  had 
been  discharged  by  prodamation,  or  ac- 
quitted upon  the  merits.  Confinement 
icselff  even  in  the  most  improved  state  of 
our  gaols,  was  a  very  sreat  evil,  whether 
we  consider  the  individual  himself  or  the 
public,  who  were  burthened  with  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  accommodation  for  an 
accumulated  number  of  untried  prisoners, 
and  also  with  the  expenses  of  maintaining 
them.  The  evil  being  admitted,  the  next 
question  was,  as  to  the  remedy,  and  this 
be  thought  could  not  be  confided  to  better 
hands  than  those  of  the  secretary  of  state 
for  the  home  department.  But  he  im- 
plored his  majesty's  ministers  not  to  in- 
crease either  the  jurisdiction  of  the  quarter 
sessions,  nor  add  to  tlie  burthens  of  the 
magistracy,  who  were  already  so  over- 
loaded that  independent  country  gentle- 
men were  unwUlmg  to  take  upon  them- 
selves that  irksome  office,  ana  thus  the 
administration  of  justice  might  eventually 
devolve  into  inferior  hands.  The  hon. 
member  observed,  that  magistrates  were 
treated  very  leniently  on  the  other  side  of 
Westminsteiwhall,  but  were  very  roughly 
bandied  in  that  House.  Lord  Mansfield 
had  said,  if  their  judgments  be  wrong  but 
the  heart  pure,  God  forbid  that  he  should 
punish  them!  Mr.  C.  said,  he  thought 
their  motives  were  not  so  favourably  in- 
terpreted in  that  House  as  they  ought  to 
be.  With  respect  to  the  present  judges, 
he  thought  that  their  labours  should  not, 
and  indeed  could  not  be  increased.  He 
rejoiced  that  they  were  not  to  incur  any 
expenses  with  reference  to  the  present 
experiment;  their  salaries  were  already 
very  inadequate ;  and  if  no  other  member 
would  bring  the  subject  before  the  House, 
he»  humble  and  insignificant  as  he  might 
be,  certainly  would  do  so. 
.  Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  that  not  one,  but 
ten  experiments,  ought  to  be  made,  rather 
than  leave  the  prevailing  system  without 
a  remedy.    A  case  had  lately  occurred, 
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in  which  a  man  who  had  inflicted  every 
thing  short  of  murder  on  a  boy  in  his  em- 
ployment, who  had  died  in  consequence 
of  tiis  sufferings,  was  convicted  of  man- 
slaughter, and  sentenced  to  twelve  montha* 
imprisonment.  Now,  he  had  known  an 
instance  in  Norfolk,  in  which  an  indivi- 
dual, after  being  confined  many  months, 
was  discharged  without  any  puaishoient 
at  all.  The  hardship  of  long  impriaon- 
ment  was  not  in  general  duly  appreciated. 
He  earnestly  hoped  that  a  prompt  and 
effectual  remedy  would  be  applied  to  this 
monstrous  evil. 

The  AUomey  Qtneral  said,  he  was  follj 
aware  of  the  inconvenience  suffered  under 
the  existing  state  of  the  law ;  but,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  was  important,  they  ought 
not  to  adopt  any  scheme  to  amend  it  with- 
out adequate  deliberation.  The  difficulty 
of  dealing  with  the  evil  in  question  might 
be  judged  of,  from  the  -  drcumstance  of 
there  being  such  various  opinions  as  to 
the  mode  of  remedying  it.  An  expert^ 
ment  was  to  be  tried  upon  the  home 
counties;  and  he  was  sure  thai  it  couXA 
not  be  extended  farther  without  new  mo* 
ddling  the  courts,  and  increasing  the 
number  of  judges.  In  all  they  did,  thej 
must,  above  all,  take  care  thatjustice  was 
administered  satisfactorily  to  the  people. 
Justice  must  be  done  without  hurry ;  and 
the  people  must  feel  that  they  had  the 
best  talents  of  the  judges.  The  aitoatios 
of  a  judge  should  be  an  inducement  to 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  talents  at  the 
bar.  .  The  judges  had  little  enough  leisure 
at  present;  and  if  they  increased  thdr 
burthens,  no  gentleman  suffidently  quali- 
fied would  accept  the  situation.  After 
the  experiment  had  been  tried,  the  House 
would  be  better  able  to  judge  whether  it 
should  be  continued  or  extended. 

Dr.  Lushifigion  agreed,  that  no  altera- 
tion ought  to  be  made  in  the  number  of 
the  judges,  except  upon  the  most  mature 
consideration ;  but,  if  after  the  expenment 
should  be  tried,  the  Judges  were  found  in- 
capable of  bearing  uuther  burthens,  then 
he  hoped  the  House  would  consent  to  in- 
crease thdr  number.  There  had  been 
periods  in  our  hutory  when  the  nunaber  of 
judges  was  greater.  In  the  century  be- 
fore the  last,  there  had  been  five  judges 
in  each  court,  and  at  one  period  six. 
When  it  was  considered  that  the  judges 
returned  in  October  from  the  drcuits,  and 
that  the  next  session  began  in  Noveoiben 
it  could  nqt  be  supposed  that  they  could 
bear  additional  labour  at  that  period.    No 
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mind  was  capable  of  perpetual  tension. 
If  business  pressed  too  neavilv,  it  destroy- 
ed the  fitness  for  performing  it.  The  ad- 
ditional expense  was  not  to  be  set  in  com- 
petition with  the  expense  in  point  of  mo- 
rality, occasioned  by  the  long  imprison- 
ment of  persons^  who  were  young  and 
perhaps  innocent,  in  the  society  of  felons. 
The  case  of  Maidstone  showed  the  neces- 
sity of  a  more  frequent  gaol-delivery. 
When  three  courts  proceeded  at  once  with 
criminal  trials,  the  rapidity  of  decision 
must  prove  injurious  to  the  character  of 
the  administration  of  justice.  He  would, 
however,  be  the  first  to  oppose  the  ap- 
pointment of  judges  for  criminal  cases 
only.  With  regard  to  the  salaries  of  the 
judges,  he  had  always  been  of  opinion 
that  they  were  not  sufficient  to  support 
the  dignity  of  the  office.  It  was  not  only 
an  injury  to  the  judges  themselves,  but  an 
injury  to  the  country ;  because  there  were 
man^  instances  in  which  persons  the  best 
fjualified  to  fill  the  situation  had  declined 
it,  on  the  express  ground  that  they  could 
not  afford  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  Sjjfkei  thought  that  the  experiment 
which  bad  been  so  successfully  tried  in 
the  four  northern  counties,  might  be  ad* 
vantageouslv  extended  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  Marquis  o^  Londonderry  said,  that 
the  plan  suggested  by  his  right  hon.  fi*iend 
was  sufficiently  confined  to  insure  all  the 
advantages  of  local  convenience,  without 
hazarding  its  ultimate  success  by  too  ex- 
tensive a  scale  of  operation.  The  experi- 
ment on  the  northern  circuit  affordra  an 
illustration  of  his  argument ;  for  in  that 
instance  a  cautious,  but  not  less  acoelera- 
tive  system  had  been  adopted;  and  the 
plan  was  not  extended  at  first  to  all  the 
counties  included  in  that  circuit.  A  still 
l^eater  degree  of  caution  was  necessary 
in  the  present  instance ;  and  it  would  be 
clangerous  to  rush  at  once-  into  so  exten- 
sive an  experiment  as  that  of  extending  a 
third  assize  to  all. the  counties  in£ngland. 
The  country  with  which  he  was  connect- 
ed, looked  with  much  anxiety  to  the  re* 
suit  t)f  this  experiment ;  for  there  were 
many  counties  in  Ireland  where  the  ca- 
lendars pressed  as  heavily  upon  the  judges 
as  they  did  in  this  country.  His  right 
hon.  friend  could  not  have  given  a  stronffer 
pledge  to  the  House  of  the  sinoerity  with 
which  the  government  had  entered  on  this 
measure,  than  by  beginning  upon  such  a 
scale  as  would  enable  him  to  place  it  upon 
the  most  advantageous  practical  principle,, 
and  to  carry  it  most  speedily  into  effect. 


Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table>  and  to  be 
printed. 

Marriage  Act  Ambndmbmt  Bill.] 
Dr.  Phillimore  rose  and  addressed  the 
House  as  follows  ;* 

Mr.  Speaker :— In  conformity  with  the 
notice  I  have  given,  I  have  to  request 

Cermission  of  the  House  to  be  allowed  to 
ring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  26th  of  Geo. 
2,  c.  S3,  usually  denominated  the  Mar- 
riage Act.  The  measure  I  am  about  to 
propose  has,  in  former  parliaments  essen- 
tially, and  in  substance  several  times  re- 
ceived  the  sanction  of  this  branch  of  the 
legislature ;  but  in  deference  to  objections 
entertained  in  another  place,  objectionr» 
however,  ia  which  it  is  but.&irto  add 
none  of  the  distioeuished  lawyers  either 
within  or  without  this  House,  with  whom 
I  have  consukedas  to  the  formation  of  the 
bill,  at  all  concur ;  still,  in  deference  to 
those  objections  I  have  made  considerable 
alterations  in  the  structure  of  the  preieiit 
bill,  and  I  am  now  about  to  introauce  it, 
altogether  re-cast  and  remodelled,  to  the 
House.— ^Under  these  circumstances,  I 
feel  it  due  to  those  members  of  the  pre- 
sent House  of  Commons,,  to  whose  judg^, 
meat  and  consideration  this  measure  is 
now  for  the  first  time  submitted  —  I  fed 
it  due  to  a  question  of  such  vast  im- 
portance, affiecting,  as.it  necessarily  must, 
to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  the  very  foun- 
dations of  social  order,  and  involving  as  it 
does  in  its  consideration  the  peace,  and 
happiness,  and  comfort  of  a  prodigious 
number  of  individuals  in  this  country ;— £ 
feel  it  due  (if  I  may  say  so  without  arro- 
^nce)  to  the  part  I  have  myself  taken 
m  the  furtherance  of  an  object  I  have  so 
much  at  heart— to  explain  to  the  House, 
as  brieflv  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will 
admit,  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the 
evils  which  have  grown  up  under  the  ope- 
ration of  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  and  the 
nature  of  the  remedies  that.  I  have  it  in 
contemplation  to  apply  to  them. 

In  order  to  put  tne  House  fully  in  pos- 
session of  the  scheme  of  the  measure,  I 
must  recall  their  recollection  for  a  few 
minutes  to  the  state  of  the  matrimomol 
law  of  Engjand  anterior  to  the  passing  of 
the  Marriage  Act  in  175S;  and  I  shaUdo 
this  the  rather  because  such  a  statemeiit 
will  necessarily  carry  with  it  a  coiaplete 
refutation  of  the  principal  objection  wftich 
I  I  I  I    I  III'  I    I 

i*  From  the  original  edition  printed  for 
John  Murray,  Albemarle*street. 
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M  fiinner  occMk>M»  hat  been  urged  within 
these  walls  against  the  measure ;  namely, 
that  it  was  an  innoTation  upon  long^esta* 
bUsfaed  )aws»  and  a  depoitun  from  usages 
handed  down  to  us  from  our  ancestors^^- 
Bjr  whatever  title  the  Marriage  Act  mav 
recommend  itself  to  our  favourable  cooii- 
deration  (and  I  shall  presently  shew  that 
there  are  titles  by  which  it  does  so  re- 
oommeod  itself),  whatsoever  respect  or 
admiration  it  may  claim  at  our  hands, 
most  undoubtedly  it  cannot  rest  its  pre- 
tensions to  them  on  the  antiijuity  or  its 
4>rigia^to  antiquity  at  least  it  can  have 
•no  ofaiiaBL  The  act  itself  stands  remarkable 
for  beiag  the  very  first  instance  which  oc- 
curs in  our  annals  of  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  leffislaturo  with  the  ge* 
Herat  *  matrimonial  law  of  the  land.  Mei- 
ther  at  the  Reformation,  nor  at  any  pe- 
riod in  the  long  interval  which  elapsed 
between  the  Reformation  and  the  year 
1753,  did  our  ancestors  thiok  it  advi«ible 
So  innovate  upon  the  law  in  this  respecuf 
Up  to  thai  period  the  law  of  marriage 
atood  (as  was  generally  the  case  throogb- 
out  Europe)  on  the  basis  of  the  canon 
law  alone— up  to  thai  period  nullity  of 
marriage,  in  the  sense  conteasplated  by 
die  Marriage  Act,  was  utterly  unknown 
%o  the  law  and  constitution  of  England. 
Nay,  80  repugnant  is  this  doctrine  to  the 
uniform  teaour  of  our  lnwa«-so  hostile, 
aa  it  were,  to  the  very  genius  of  our  con- 
8titatien«*that  those  enunenS  Inwyers  of 
ancient  dava,  who  distinguished  them- 
selves by  tbeir  struggles  against  the  en- 

«  The  S9  H.  8^  c  88,  cannoc  be  so 
considered ;  it  deckred,  that  aU  persow 
might  lair&Uy  marry,  but  such  as  were> 
piohibited  by  God's  law;  and  that  all 
marnageacoDUracted  by  lawful  persons  in 
the  ftte  of  ^  church,  and  consummate 
wkh  bodilv  knowledge,  and  the  fruit  of 
children,  snould  be  mdissoluble;  but  it  did 
not  lagr  down  any  genenl  bur  forllie  re- 
gulation of  mardage. 

t  k  is  not  my  with  to  kaive  it  understood, 
thkin  alterationof  the  law  was  never  con- 
templated before  tUe  period;  fix*  I  find 
that  by  aa  order  of  81st  Manch  1677,  I^. 
Lloyd  and  Dr.  Exton  (tww^painent  civi^ 
liana  of  thaS  day)  were  summoned  to  at- 
tend tbe  Lords'  comnuttee,  to  consider  of 
aa  ad  to  praiveat  dnodestinn  marriages ; 
«»d»  I  believe,  thai  sooq  after  the  Revob 

iUtiOD   A   Kill   tA  nwttntemf  nlftnilnarinft  m^^a^ 
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croacbmenis  of  ferelga  law,  would  have 
recoiled  with  horror  at  the  possibDity  of 
tbeir  remote  descendants  being  b«itar~ 
dised  in  any  case  where  there  had  been  a 
de  fada  marriage  between  the  parenta^ 
and  where  that  marriage  had  remained 
unquestioned  end  unimp^iched  during  th« 
the  life  time  of  the  parties  who  contracted 
it. 

Prior  to  the  year  HS^iSny  persons  hav« 
ing  attained  the  age  of  consent,  which  by 
the  common  law,  *  as  well  as  by  the  canon 
law,t  was  fixed  at  fourteen  in  males,  and 
twelve    in  females,  were  competent  to 
contract  marriage;  and  providea  a  minis- 
ter in  holy  orders  assisted  at  the  cere- 
mony, whether  it  was  publicly  solemnized 
in  the  face  of  the  church,  or  clandestinely 
performed  in  a  private  chapel;  whether 
It  was  had  with  or  without  the  consent  of 
the  father  or  guardian,  it  was  alike  indi^ 
soluble.— Again,  if  two  persons  having 
attained  the  age  of  consent  ue^ifa  aude 
of  fourteen,  and  a  woman  it  twelve  years 
of  age,  entered  into  a  contract  pervgr6a 
de  prasentiX^  as  it  was  termM,  or  na. 
agreement  to  contract  marriage,  the  con- 
tract was  indissoluble,  and  either  party 
might,  at  any  subsequent  period  of  tbeir 
joint  lives,  be  compelled,  by  a  siut  in 
the  ecclesiastical  cotirt,  to  solemniaee  n 
marriage  in  pursuance  of  that  contact. 
Further,  if  any  boy  above  the  age  of 
seven,  but  under  the  age  of  fourteen,  or 
any  girl  under  the  age  of  twelve,  agreed 
to  marry,  the  marriaj^  unquestiooahiy 
was  only  inchoate  and  imperfect ;  but  if, 
on  attaining  the  age  of  consent,^  they 

•  1  Inst.  79. 

t  DecreL  lib.  4,  tit.  2,  cap.  8^  4.  The 
probability  is,  that  both  the  common  and 
the  canon  law  derived  their  ruks  on  tbis 
head  from  the  Justinian  Code.  Cod.  5)  GO. 
8.— Dig.  23,  M4. 

%  Si  inter  virum  et  mulieiem  le;gitl- 
mua  oonsensus  interveniat  de  prasenii^ 
iti  ^ttod  unns  alterum,  muSuo  eonsenaa 
vedMseonauctis  expremo,  recipiat,utn 
dtcaato:  Ego  te  in  nmam;  et 
lo  aocipio  in  meum ;  vd  aUa  vert 
oonsenium  esprimeatin  de  pcseaenti: 
sit  juramentum  interpositum  aive 
non  liceat  altnri  ad  alia  votn  trao^ 
quod  si  fecerit  secundum  masn* 
flsonium  de  fteto  centraetum  (etiam^  si  sit 
carmdi  oopidft  subsecnta),  separwi  debec^ 
•tpsimnm  in  sua  fiimitato  Qiaaerr«-<-De«» 
evet.liK4k^tit»^l,  C.8L 

f  Fromdieageofseycwto  ifaa  ageaf 
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expressed  their  intention  to  ebide  by  the 
eogagement  th^  had  entered  into  daring 
their  infancy ;  the  contract  became  indis* 
soluble,  and  they  might  at  any  time  be 
compelled,  as  in  the  former  instance,  by 
a  suit  in  the  ecclesiastical  coort,  to  cele- 
brate a  marriage  in  conformity  with  that 
contract.  There  were,  it  is  true,  laws* 
inscribed  in  the  statute  book;-— there 
were  ecclesiastical  constitutions  atul 
canons  f  in  existence,  against  irregular 
and  clandestine  marriages — the  priest 
who  solemnized  them,  and  the  parties 
who  contracted  them,  were  alike  liable  to 
pvnishment  and  censure ;  but  the  contract 
Itself  was  indissoluble;  and  the  practical 
result  was,  that  those  restrictions  which  a 
sense  of  doty  and  propriety-- a  deference 
to  parental  authority — the  fear  of  tem- 
pNOral  punishment— or  the  dread  of  eccle- 
siastical censure— might  seem  to  impose, 
were  found  by  experience  utterly  unable 
to  withstand  the  impetuosity  of  youthful 
passion,  and  the  snares  of  artifice  and 
fraud.  In  one  case,  and  in  one  case  only,} 
conld  a  marriage  once  had,  be  annulled 
and  rendered  void ;  that  was  in  the  case 
of  a  marriage  by  aifinity,  or,  as  it  is  other- 
wise termed,  of  an  incestuous  marriage ; 
but  even  in  this  solitary  instance,  the 
marriage  could  only  be  annulled  by  a  suit, 
and  after  proceedings  had  in  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction ;  and  if  such  suit 
was  not  instituted,  and  the  sentence 
pronooooed,  during  the  life-time  of  both 
the  parties,  all  future  inquiry  into  the  le^ 
gidity  of  the  marriage  was  barred,  and 
the  issue  of  it  succeeded,  without  mo- 
twelve,  as  to  the  woman ;  and  fourteen  as 
CO  the.  man,  they  cannot  contract  matri- 
mony lirpr^feuft*,  but  only  de  ftUuro.-^ 
Swinburne,  &  ?• 

*  4th  and  5th,  Ph.  and  M.  made  every 
asan  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  who 
married  a  woman  child  under  sixteen 
years  of  age ;  and  gave  her  estate  during 
her  husband's  lifetime  to  the  next  heir ; 
—but  the  nAarriage  was  indissoluble.  By 
the  6th  and  7th  Will.  3rd,  c.  6th ;  7th  and 
Sth  Will.  Srd,  S5,.10lh  Ann.  c.  19,  va- 
noua  penalties  wete  imposed  on  clerey- 
men  who  married  parties  without  publi- 
cation of  banns  or  without  license. 

t  See  the  62nd  Canon. 

\.  A  marriage  with  a  person  who  was 
under  a  prse-contract  to  another  person, 
was  placed  on  the  footing  of  a  marriage 
with  one  who  had  already  a  husband  or 
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lestatton  or  impediment,   to  the  estates 
and  property  of  their  parents. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  marriage 
laws— -such  the  sanctity  with  which  the 
ceremony  once  had,  was  upheld— such 
the  indissoluble  nature  of  the  bond--* 
within  seventy  years  of  the  period  at 
which  I  am  now  addressing  you ;  it  was 
therefore,  with  his  usual  propriety  and 
accuracy  of  expression  that  Mr.  Justice 
Blackstone,*  in  commenting  on  this 
branch  of  English  law,  characterized  the 
Marriage  act  as  <*  an  innovation  upon  our 
ancient  laws  and  constitution." — Let  not 
the  House  imagine  for  a  moment  fVom 
this  statement,  Siat  I  am  about  to  endea* 
voor  to  persuade  them  to  revert  to  the 
ancient  law.  I  know  too  well  the  incon- 
veniences with  which  the  system  was 
fraught,  and  the  abuses  to  which  it  was 
liable  .—  indeed,  any  one  but  slightly 
conversant  with  the  history  of  the  times 
to  which  I  have  referred,  most  be  sensible 
that  the  law  of  prae-contracts,  and  tho 
impunity  with  which  clandestine  mar- 
riages were  celebrated,  not  only  in  the 
chapels  of  the  Fleet-prison  and  May-fair, 
but  generally  throughout  the  kingdom, 
justly  excited  the  scandal  and  indigna- 
tion of  our  forefathers,  and  called  loudly 
for  the  redress  and  reformation  they  ex- 
perienced at  their  hands.t  For  what 
purpose,  then,  have  I  made  this  refer- 
ence ?  Partly,  Sir,  to  tear  off  the  veil  of  an- 
tiquity under  which  it  has  been  attempted 
to  shroud  and  conceal  the  deformity  of  the 
Marriage  act ;  and  psrtly  also,  I  am  free 
to  confess,  with  a  view  of  showing  that, 
by  an  impulse  not  unnatural  in  the  numsn 
mind  when  employed  in  the  investigation 
and  correction  of  long  existing  abuses, 
the  framers  of  that  act  were  precipitated 
from  one  extreme  to  another — from  the 
extreme  of  laxity  and  negligence  to  that 
of  undue  severity  and  rigour. 

The  history  or  the  Marriage  act  is  well 
known;  it  originated  in  the  House  of 
Lords— several  members  of  that  branch 
of  the  le^slature  having  been  scandalized 
at  some  instances  of  clandestine  and  in- 
formal marriages  which  had  been  brought 

^  Blackstone's  Commentaries^  Vol.  i. 
p»  438. 

t  It  was  stated,  in  the  course  of  the 
debates  on  the  Marriage  Act,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  an  authenticated!  fact, 
that  6,000  marriages  had  taken  place, 
within  one  year,  in  the  chapel  in  the 
Fleet  prison.  See  Pari.  Hist.  v.  15|  p.  Id* 
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under  tbair  oogotsance»  while  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  judicial  functions,  directions 
were  given  to  the  twelve  judges  to  pre* 
pare  a  bill  to  remedy  the  existing  abuses. 
In  conformity  with  these  directions  a  bill 
was  frsmed,  but  it  was  found  so  objection* 
able  in  its  provisions  that  it  was  speedily 
abandoned.  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke 
then  undertook  the  task*  and  brought  in 
the  act  in  question.  It  passed  the  House 
of  Lords**  with  little  opposition;  but  in 
its  progress  through  the  Commons  it  un- 
derwent a  very  prolraeted  discussion— en- 
countered the  most  violent  opposition  that 
is  recorded  of  any  measuret  that  was  agi- 
tated at  that  period,  and  engendered 
beats  and  animosities,  of  which  the  me« 
mory  is  scarcely  yet  entirely  extinguished. 
In  fine,  it  was  returned  to  the  upper  House, 
so  modified  and  changed  as  to  its  provi- 
sions as  scarcely  to  be  recognized  by 
those  with  whom  it  had  originated.  Lord 
Hardwicke  nevertheless  strongly  pressed 
the  expediency  of  passing  the  bill  in  its 
altered  state,  j:  as  an  alternative  preferable 
to  the  risking  the  loss  of  the  measure, 
distinctly  stating  that  opportunities  might 
be  taken  in  a  future  session  to  amend  the 
exceptionable  clauses  which  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  act.  And  here,  Sir,  I 
must  not  be  understood  as  presuming  to 
argue  that  the  alterations  now  proposed 
were  at  all  in  the  contemplation  ot  lord 
Hardwicke.  I  am  free  to  confess  that 
perhaps  they  were  the  very  last  which 
would  at  that  period  have  suggested 
themselves  to  his  consideration;  he  de- 
pended on  other  machinery  for  the  exe- 
cution of  his  measure — ^.but  this  I  will 
maintain^  that  lord  Hardwicke  was  well 
aware  that  a  law,  which  went  at  one  blow 
to  overturn  the  matrimonial  law  of  Eng- 
land as  it  had  existed  for  centuries,  might 
naturally  stand  in  need  of  revision  and 
re-consideration  ;  and  that  if  he  had  lived 
to  see  the  practical  working  of  this  mea- 
sure, and  those  efiects  which  never  could 
have  been  anticipated  by  him,  he  would 
have  been  one  of  the  first  persons  to  have 
proposed  a  remedy  for  the  evils  it  has  in- 
troduced into  society. 

*  It  was  opposed  by  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford, and  eleven  or  twelve  peers. 

t  Perhaps  I  ou^ht  to  have  excepted  the 
Jews  Naturalization  BilL 

\.  See  Hardwicke  papers ;  the  account 
is  given  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Birch  to  Mr. 
Philip  York,  and  will  be  found  in  tiie  par- 
liamentary Hiitory,  v.  1^  p.  84. 


1  must  not  be  understood  from  any  ex- 
pression that  may  escape  me  in  the  course 
of  this  discussion,  to  derogate  from  the 
real  value  of  the  Marriage  Act.     The 
act  is  valuable  for  its  leading  and  charac- 
teristic principle,  for  the  very  basis  on 
which  it  rests,  viz.,  that  no  person  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years  should  marry 
without  the  consent  of  a  parent  or  guar- 
dian.—In  marriages  by  banns,  the  public 
city  of  the  notice,  it  was  presumed,  would 
afford  ample  opportunities  to  the  parent 
or  guardian  to  express  hb  dissent,  if  he 
felt  it  his  duty  so  to  do.    But,  in  all  mar- 
riages by  license,  with  which  I  propose 
first  to  deal,  it  was  made  an  imperatiTe 
provision,  «<  that  there  should  be  Uie  con- 
sent of  the  father  of  the  party  under  age, 
iif  then  livine),  or  if  dead,  of  the  goar- 
ian  or  guarcuans  lawfully  appointed,  or 
one  of  them ;   or,  if  there  sliould  be  no 
guardian  or  guardians,  then  of  the  mother 
if  living  and  unmarried ;  or  if  there  should 
be  no  mother  living  and  unmarried,  that 
of  the  guardian  or  guardians  of  the  person 
appointed  by  the   c<^urt  of  chancery.** 
And  assuredly  it  is  a  just  and  wise  pro- 
vision, that  those  whom  the  policy  of  the 
law  protects  in  all  other  contracts,  should 
be  protected  also  in  this  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  contracts,    the  one,  too  in 
which  from  the  passions  incident  to  youth, 
the  warmth  of  temperament,  and  the  care- 
lessness of  the  future  by  which  that  sea- 
son of  life  is  so  peculiarly  characterized, 
they  are  most  likely  to  be  exposed  to  the 
allurements  of  temptation,  and  to  become 
the  victims  of  artifice  and  fraud.    I  am 
quite  convinced  that  authority  to  the  ex- 
tent given  by  this  law  ought  to  be  confer- 
red on  parents  or  guarduins,  as  the  beat 
preservative    against   those    misfortunes 
which  so  frequently  embitter  the  whole 
tenor  of  domestic  life,  and  rend  in  pieces 
the  dearest  ties  which  unite  individuals 
together  in  society.— The  Marriage  Act 
is  valuable  also  for  having  swept  away  for 
ever  all  marriages  per  verba  de  praserUi, 
and  expunged  *  from  the  matrimonial 
code  the  whole  law  of  prse-contracts  which 
^ere  the  scandal  and  disgrace  of  the  times 
in  which  they  flourished.    It  is  valuable 
also  for  the  institution  of  the  registraUoD 
of  marriages;  these  provisions  would  of 
themselves   be  sufficient  to  entitle   the 
framers  of  the  statute  to  the  gratitude  of 
posterity. 

*  The  law  of  pra^-contracts,  in  Irdand, 
was  not  repealed  till  the  5Sth  Geo.  UL 
c.  81. 
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The  ob|ectiont  to  the  statute ;  the  evils 
I  em.anxioas  to  remedy^  arise  from  the 
sanctions  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  be 
enforced,  aod  the  penalties  which  have 
been  annexed  to  the  violation  of  its  enact- 
ments—sanctions    holding  out  such  an 
encouragement  to  fraud,  such  a  lure  to 
perjury,  that  they  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
Statute  book — penalties  so  tremendous, 
breathing  such  vengeance  against  poste- 
rity, that  eminent  judges  in  expounding 
the  law,  have  been  compelled  to  admit 
that  they  were  intended  to  operate  against 
the  ionooent  *;  penalties  which  allow  to 
the  most  guilty  not  only  escape,  but  impu- 
nity—^impunity,  indeed,  is  too  mild  a  term, 
they  go  &rther,  they  hold  out  to  guilty 
passion  the  strongest  stimulus  to  the  en* 
couragement  and  commission  of  crime. 
The  fact  is,  the  framers  of  the  act  looked 
to  terror  for  the  infbrcement  of  their  law 
-^it  was  by  dint  bf  this  engine,  and  this 
engine  alone,  that  they  hoped  to  insure 
the  execution  of  it.    The  machinery  has 
failed  in  its  operation— -the  effect  of  the 
law  has  been  very  generally  countervailed 
and  defeated,  and  under  the  shadow  of  it 
an  extensive  system  of  injustice  and  im- 
morality has  been  fostered,  and  reared  to 
maturity. 

In  two   instances  marriages,   by  the 
operation  of  this  act,  become  null :  First, 
When  they  are  solemnised  under  the  age 
of  twenty*one  years,  without  the  previous 
consent  of  the  parent  or  guardian.    Se* 
eondly.  When  they  are  solemnised   in 
churches  and  chapels,  in  which  banns  had 
not  been  published  *  prior  to  the  25th  of 
Mardi  1754.    By  a  singular  anomaly,  the 
penalty  has  scarcely  ever  been  allowed  to 
attach  in  the  latter  instance,  whereas,  in 
the  former  instance,  no  obstacle  has  ever 
been  interposed  to  the  unrestricted  scope 
and  operation  of  the  law.    By  this  enact- 
ment of  nullity,  they  became,  as  it  were, 
marriages  which  never  had  any  legal  com- 
mencement.   No  subsequent  act,  there- 
fore, no  recognition,  no  acknowledgment, 
BO  cohabitation  of  the  parties  after  they 
have  attained  their  majority ;  no  lapse  oif 
time  can  give  eflfect  and  validity  to  such 
marriages,  tradu  temporis  non  convales" 
€unt.     It  follows  therefore  in  practice, 
that  a  man  frequently  obtains  a  license  on 
a  false  statement  of  his  own  age,  or  of  that 
of  the  person  with  whom  he  is  about  to 
intermarry ;  this  may  be  the  effect  of  error, 

^  King  V.  Inhabitants  of  Preston;   2 
Burrows,  827, 1  Blackstone,  192. 


of  design,  or  even  of  mere  inattejition'  to  • 
the  subiect  matter  of  the  affidavit,  but 
from  whatsoever  cause  h  proceeds,  the 
effect  is  the  same ;  it  is  competent  to  him 
at  any  subsequent  period  of  his  life  to  avail . 
himself  of  his  own  erroneous  statement,  • 
and  in  defiance  of  the  oath  he  made  when 
he  obtained  the  license  to  prove  the  mino-> 
rity  of  either  of  the  parties  at  th^  time  of 
marriage,  and  the  absence  of  the  previous 
consent  required  by  the  statute ;  and  he 
is  then,  as  a  matter  of  course  entitled  to 
a  sentence  declaring  this  marriage  to  have 
been  null  and  void;  ab  initio,'    This  is  no : 
fanci&l  or  theoretical,  no  accidental,  or 
isolated  case.    The  time  when  he  shall 
lay  claim  to  Uie  benefit  of  his  own  fraud 
or  of  his  own  laches,  whichsoever  it  may  - 
be,  will  vary  according  to  his  tempera- 
ment, to  his  passions,  his  temptations,  or* 
even  his  caprice ;  in  short,  according  to 
every  circumstance  which  ought  to  have 
no  effect  in  licensing  the  dissolution  of  the 
marriage  contract.    Sometimes  the  appli- 
cation to  theeccleriastical  court  for  a  sen- 
tence of  nullity  will  be  made  within  a 
year  after  the  marriage ;  in  other  cases, 
seven,  eight,  nine,  or  ten  years,  will  be 
suffered  to  elapse,  and  instances  are  not- 
rare  of  the  application  having  been  ];nade 
after  a  cohabitation  of  more  than  twenty^ 
years. 

I  am  well  aware  that  persons,  not  con- 
versant with  the  actual  operation  of  this 
statute,  will  scarcely  believe  this  state* 
ment;  it  is,  indeed  barely  credible,  that, 
in  the  state  of  civilization  in  which  we  are 
living,  and  under  the  sense  which  is  hap- 
pily entertained  iu  this  country  of  moral 
and  religious  obligation^  should  be  pos- 
sible for  a  man,  when  in^elled  by  passion, 
or  ruffled  in  temper,  or   sated  with  en- 
joyment to  discard  his  wife  at  bis  pleasure 
—when  elated  with  prosperity,  to  dismiss 
her  who  has  borne  together  with  him  the 
struggles  of  adverse  fortune ;  or  when  too 
indolent  to  maintain  his  children,  to  rend 
asunder  all  the  tender  cliarities  of  life,  and 
turn  his  offsprioff  loose  upon  society,  as 
helpless  and  fatherless  vagabonds.    Yet 
these  and  similar  proceedings  are  licensed 
by  the  Marriage  Act,  and  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
courts  in  which  such  tacts  are  most  likely^ 
to  be  developed,  will  know  that  I  am  not 
indulging  in  an  exaggerated  statement,  or 
referring  to  facts  of  rare  and  unfrequent 
occurrence.      Nor  is  the  institution  of 
proceedings  of  this  description  confined 
to  the  husband  (for  so,  in  common  par- 
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liooe,  hf  BMy  be  eatted)  alenei  on  m  | 
ayecase,  I  thiok  these  aula  almost  as  fre- 
queDUy  originate  with  the  wifefi  who, 
hovever  forgetful  she  may  be  of  the  de- 
licacy of  her  sex,  has  seldom  an  opportu- 
nity of  adding  perjury  to  her  disgrace,  as 
the  license  is  generally  obtained  upon  the 
oath  of  the  nan  t. 

Injurious  as  these  examples  are  to  so- 
ciety, degrading  as  they  are  to  the  insti- 
tution of  marriage,  the  evil  does  not  rest 
here ;  it  is  on  the  innocent  issue  of  these 
ill-fated  marriages  that  the  severest  pu« 
nishment  is  iirflieted,  the  children,  the 
grand-children,  the  remote  posterity,  the 
very  mdi  natofum  may  at  any  time  be 
amerced  of  their  estates  and  possessions, 
on  proof  made  of  the  want  of  lawful  con- 
sent to  any  one  of  the  marriages  of  the 
description  to  which  1  have  been  alluding ; 
so  indelible  is  the  stain,  that  it  can  never 
be  effiiced.    I  am  bold  to  maintain,  that, 
under  the  actual  operation  of  this  law,  no 
person  who  hears  me  is  secure  in  the  pos- 
session of  entailed  property— no  member 
in  the  other  House  is  safe  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  any  hi^h  dignity,  whieb  hu  des- 
cended to  him  in  virtue  of  any  marriage 
contracted  since  the  35th  of  March,  1754 ; 
for  who  can  say  that  any  one  of  the  male 
or  female  ancestors  from  whom  he  deduces 
his  descent,  may  not  have  married   in 
violation  of  the  strict  letter  of  the  Mar- 
ria^  Act.    Centuries  may  roll  on,— gene- 
ration may  succeed  generation---but  the 


lapse  of  time  afiirda  no  pffotoctioA  agafaat 


*  He  is  the  de facto  husband,  although 
if  the  marriage  should  be  declared  null  ab 
k$UiOf  he  is  not  a  husband  in  the  sense  of 
the  law.  J 

t  The  case  orWatoon  o.  Little,  (Con- 
sist, of  London,  May  21, 1805,)  furnishes 
a  remarkable  instance  of  a  shameless 
proceeding  of  this  description  on  the  part 
of  tlie  woman.  The  marriage  took  place 
in  1787,  the  man  obtaining  the  license  on 
an  affidavit  that  both  parties  were  of  age, 
he  knowing  himself  to  be  so,  and  the  wo- 
man having  assured  him  that  such  was 
the  fact  as  to  herself.  They  had  issue  six 
children,  and  cobd)ited  eiehteen  years, 
when  the  woman  instituted  a  suit  for  a 
nullity,  and  on  proving  that  she  was  a 
very  tew  weeks  less  than  of  age  when  the 
license  was  granted,  obtained  a  sentence, 
and  bastardized  her  issue. 

X  Only  two  instances  occur  to  my  re- 
collection, in  which  I  have  observed  that 
the  lieeose  has  been  obtained  up<m  the 
oath  of  Uie  woman. 


the  operation  of  this  law ;  the  very  fc 
datioos  of  property  are  shaken  by  it  to 
their  centre*  '  I  really^  believe  there  fa  no 
law  at  this  moment  in  civilised  Europe 
which  savours  so  macfa  of  barbarism ;  the 
cruelty  of  its  operation  fa  enperalleied^i*- 
The  terms  in  wnich  the  nullity  fa  denoiSD- 
oed  are  probably  borrowed  from  an  enact- 
ment or  nullity,  which  fa  to  be  found  in 
oneof  the  decrees  of  the  coondl  of  Trent*, 
but  in  that  decree  the  penalty  only  attacbee 
to  those  marriagea  which  are  perform- 
ed without  the  intervention  of  a  n^hwsler 
in  holy  orders,  and  without  die  presence 
of  two  or  three  witnesses;  that  is,  it  de- 
fines what  ceremony  shall  constitute  a 
marriage ;   It  does  not  as  in  the  case  «e 
are  considering,  make  the  nuUitv  depend 
upon  the  conduct  of  die  party  who  has  at 
once  the  power  of  creating  it,  and  the 
power  of  concealing  it— But  whatever 
may  be  the  enactments  of  for&gn  law, 
sure  I  am  that  the  nulb'ty  clause  fa  at  va- 
riance with  the  whofe  spirit  and  anakwy 
of  our  English  law.    I  speak  not  of  t£e 
matrimonid  law  alone,  but  I  maintidn  that 
it  is  in  direct  violation  of  those  great  and 
fundamental  principlea  on  which  the  law 
of  England  proceeds ;  it  undermines  pre- 
scription, the  basis  on  which  we  rest  for 
the  permanence  and  securi^  of  our  pos- 
sessions.   It  subverts -tbe  law  of  inheri- 
tance—for by  the  law  of  inheritance  no 
man  can  be  stript  of  an  estate  after  he  has 
possessed  it  sixty  yean  without  mdesta- 
tion— a  possession  of  sixty  years  qnieta 
all  difficulties  of  dtle,  to  the  law  of  mar- 
ria^   alone  there  fa   no   limitation   of 
actions. 

Unquestionablv  Ireland  has,  in  this  re- 
spect, taken  the  lead  of  England  in  civili- 
zation and  humanity.  The  legislatuie  of 
that  kingdom  passed  an  act  so  lone  ago 
as  in  the  year  1785,f  in  its  spirit  and  pro- 


•^^ 


*  Qui  alitor,  qumn  pnesente  Psrochey 
vel  alio  sacerdote  de  ipsius  paroch^  eea 
ordinarii  licendft,  et  duobus  vei  tribas  tea- 
tibus,  matrimonium  contrahere  atteeta- 
bunt:  eos  sancta  avnodus  ad  sic  centra- 
hendum  onmio  inhabiles  veddit;  et  ht^us- 
modi  contractus  irritos  et  nullus  esae  de- 
eemit,  prouteos  pnesenUdeorete  initos 
fkcit  et  •annullat.*->Can.  et  Dec-  Gene. 
Trid.,  Sess.  25,  c  1. 

1 9  Geo.  2,  c.  IL^-By  difa  act  nar- 
rijms  and  matrimonial  contract^  where 
either  of  the  parlies  are  ander  the  ige 
of  twenty-one>   without  consent  eC  the 
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TtiioM  very  much  refemUing  the  Mar- 
riage act*  except  that  its  operation  seems 
to  be  restricted  to  persons  possessed  of  a 
certain  amoant  of  property :  by  that  act^ 
marriases  of  mioois,  without  the  consent 
of  the  nither  or  guardian,  were  rendered 
null  and  void  ab  initio  $  but  in  a  sulne- 
quent  clause  bounds  were  set  to  the  ope* 
ration  of  tlie  law,  and  it  was  provided 
that,  if  no  suit  should  be  instituted  within 
a  year*  af^er  the  parties  attained  their 
fnajority,  the  marriage  should  be  good 
and  vidid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  what* 
soever. 

•  In  order  to  bring  the  facts  I  have 
stated  home  to  the  judgment  and  feeling 
of  the  House,  perhaps  it  may  be  permitted 
to  me  to  refer  to  the  particulars  of 
some  of  the  cases  which  have  occurred  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  cases  of 
Wattlet  ▼•  Hathaway,  and  of  Hewitt^ 
V.  Bratche,  furnish  as  strong  an  illustra- 
tion as  can  be  adduced  of  the  effect  and 
operation  of  the  law ;  and  they  are  of  the 
highest  authority,  as  the  sentence  in  both 
of  them  was  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  De- 
legates. In  the  first,  that  of  Wattle  v. 
Hathaway,  the  woman  was  a  minor  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage ;  the  husband  ob- 
tained the  license  by  making  oath  that 
she  was  of  age.  They  coh&ited  some 
years,  and  had  issue  four  children ;  when 
being  in  great  poverty  and  distress  he 
went  to  India,  and  there  realized  a  con- 
siderable fortune.    He  returned  to  Eng- 

lather,  or,  if  dead,  of  the  guardian,  given 
in  writing  under  his  hand,  or  if  there  be 
no  guardian,  of  the  lord  chancellor ;  are 
dedared  to  be  null  and  void,  if  the  minor 
is  entitled  to  lOOL  per  annum,  real  estate, 
or  personal  property  to  the  amount  of 
WOL I  or  if  the  father  and  mother  of  the 
minor  are  in  possession  of  KM.  per 
annum,  real  property,  or  2,000J.  personal 
property. — By  a  subsequent  clause,  per- 
-  sons  marr]ring,  or  contracting  to  marry, 
a  minor,  without  the  consent  imove  stated, 
possessed  of  10,000/.,  forfeits  500^.  other- 
wise only  9O01. 

*  Sect.  S.— «•  Provided  alwajrs,  that  if 
no  such  suit  be  commenced  within  one 
year  after  the  solemnization  of  such  mar- 
riage, or  the  making  of  such  matrimonial 
contract,  such  marriage  or  matrimonial 
contract  shall,  /irom  the  expiration  of  ike 
mndyeaTf  he  good  and  talidf  to  all  intents 
ted  purposes,  as  if  this  act  had  never 
been  made.** 
t  Delegates,  1789.  t  Delegates,  1809. 


land ;  and,  afler  his  marriage  had  subsist- 
ed twenty-seven  years,  instituted  a  suit 
for  a  nullity  of  marriage,  on  the  ground 
of  his  wife  having  been  a  minor  at  the 
time  be  had  sworn  her  to  be  of  age,  and 
be  succeeded  in  his  suit.— In  Hewitt  v. 
Bratche  also,  the  woman  was  a  minor  at 
the  time  of  the  marriage ;  the  man  ob- 
tained the  license  by  swearing  that  she 
was  of  age ;  and  twenty^five  years  after^ 
wards,  he  availed  himself  of  his  own 
peijory,  to  obtain  a  sentence  declaratory 
of  the  nuUity  of  the  marriage. 

I  now  pass  to  four  cases  which  were 
decided  in  the  courts  at  Doctors'  Com* 
mons,  two  years  ago,  within  the  space  of 
two  months.  I  select  them  in  preference 
to  many  others,  because  they  vary  in 
their  circumstances,  and  show  how  gene- 
rally the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the 
Marriage  act  has  been  defeated  by  the 
actual  operation  of  the  law.— In  Johnston 
V.  Parker,  the  marriage  was  in  1796. 
The  man  swore  he  was  of  age  at  the  time, 
thotigh  in  point  of  fact  he  wanted  five 
weeks  of  his  majority.  As  proof  of  this 
fact,  the  marriage  was,  at  his  suit,  de- 
clared null*  by  the  consiatory  court  of 
London,  in  April  1620,  after  it  had  sub- 
fisted  twenty-four  years^— In  Riddall  v. 
Leddiard,  the  marrii^e  was  solemnized 
in  October,  ISlSf,  with  the  consent  of 
the  guardian  of  the  woman,  she  being  a 
minor;  the  guardian,  however,  was  ap- 
pointed by  a  will  attested  by  one  witnessj: 
only,  and  a  statute,  passed  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  2nd,  requires  two  witnesacs 
to  any  will  appointing  a  guardian ;  and, 
on  proof  of  the  fact  of  the  will  having 
been  attested  by  only  one  witness,  the 
marriage  was  held  to  be  null  and,  void  by 
the  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury,  on  the 
8th  day  of  May,  .1820.  The  learned 
judge  in  giving  sentence  in  this  case,  con- 
cluded with  the  following  manner:  **  This 
marriage  is  in  no  degree  clandestine,  it 
has  been  solemnized  with  all  the  reauisitea 
of  law.    The  court  must  deeply  lament 


*  I  rather  apprehend  that  I  may  have 
inaccurately  suted  the  date  of  the  final 
sentence  in  this  case;  the  proceedings 
are  not  at  this  moment  within  my  reach* 
but  I  believe  that  the  cause,  though  ia 
substance  decided  in  April  1820^  stood 
over  for  further  evidence  as  to  one  fact 
tiU  a  later  period ;  the  iaue  of  the  suit  is 
correctly  stated, 
t  This  suit  was  brought  by  the  womant 
1 12  Car.  2,  cap.  24,  sec,  8. 
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loieeiiicli  acne  brou^t  before U;  it 
if  a  case  of  hardihip  on  lociet  j  that  per- 
■ont  shoold  have  been  lo  long  liying  to- 
gether as  man  and  wife,  and  be  cast  loose 
on  society ;  but  it  is  in  vain  for  the  court 
to  obserre  on  the  hardship  so  long  as  the 
law  continues  on  its  present  footing.  As 
the  law  now  stands,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  pronounce  this  to  be  an 
invalid  marriage."— In  Hajes  v.  Watts, 
the  marriage  was  b  1800,*  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  mother,  who  supposed  herself 
a  widow,  her  husband  having  gone  to  sea 
ten  veani  ^before,  and  been  reported  to 
be  dead.  He,  however,  returned  to  Eng^ 
land,  and  on  proof  of  the  want  of  his  con* 
sent  to  the  marriage,  it  was  in  May,  1820, 
adjudged  to  be  nwL— In  Jones  v.  Hasle- 
wood,  the  parties  were  married  in  1788, 


*  From  a  note  I  have  of  this  case,  it 
appears  that  the  following  amongst  other 
expressions  fell  from  the  learned  person 
who  pronounced  judgment  in  this  case : 

**  This  marriage  was  not  clandestinely 
had,  but  it  is  admitted,  that  the  woman 
was  a  minor,   married  by  the  consent  of 
the  mother  who  was  supposed  to  be  a 
widow.      The   father  was  in  fact  then 
livinff,  he  is  still  living,  and  he  only  could 
legally  give  consent ;  without  his  consent 
the  marriage  is  null  and  void.    Eighteen 
years  after  the  celebration  of  the  marriage, 
without  any    alleged    impropriety,    this 
proceeding  is  instituted,   not  at  tne  suit 
of  the  husrand,  as  more  frequently  happens, 
but  at  that  of  the  wife.    It  does  not  ap- 
pear whether  there  is  any  issue.    It  ib  the 
duty  of  the  court  to  be  completely  satis* 
fied  that  the  marriaee  was  a  mere  nullity : 
if  it  was,  I  have  only  to  pronounce  it  to 
be  such.    The  marriage  took  place  on  the 
29th  of  May,   1800.    The  woman  was 
rather  under  twenty  years  of  age;   her 
mother  consented  to  it ;  there  is  no  sug* 
gestion  of  any  fraud;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  minority ;  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  her  being  married  as  a  minor 
with  the  consent  of  her  mother,  establishes 
that  fact.    The  want  of  the  consent  of 
the  father  is  proved.    Thoueh  the  parties 
did  contract  marriaffe,   and  were  con- 
nusant  of  each  other  s  age,  yet  either  of 
them  have  a  right  to  a  sentence  from  this 
court,  declaratory  of  the  nullity :  indeed, 
no  such  sentence  is  necessary ;  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  convenience  to  the  parties,  and 
a  duty  to  the  public,  to  declare  the  situa- 
tion in  which  this  man  and  woman  stand 
to  oach  other.'* 


by  a  license  obtained  by  the  man,  m  which 
both  parties  were  stated  to  be  of  age. 
He,  however,  was  a  minor,  and  had  not 
the  consent  of  bis  father  to  the  marriage  ; 
and,  on  proof  of  these  facu.  the  nolJity 
was  established  by  the  court  of  ardiescm 
the  20th  of  May  1820,  after  the  marriage 
had  subsisted  thirty-eight  years,  in  coo* 
sequence  of  a  suit  promoted  by  the  woman. 
Severely  as  the  law  operates  on  tfao 
description  of  cases  to   which  I  have 
alluded,  there  is  yet  a  peculiar  cast  of 
persons  on  whom  the  penalties  of  tbm 
ven^nance-breathing  statute  press  with 
infinitely  greater  rigour,— .1  mean  on  ille- 
gitimate diildren  nuirried,   while  under 
age,  by  license,  especially  on  all  those 
who  were  married  prior  to  the  decinons 
which  of  late  years  have  taken  place  on 
the  construction  of  the  statute.    In  many 
instances  these  ill-fiited  persons  have  be« 
come  the  victims  of  an  interpretation  pur 
upon  the  statute,  which  men  of  ordinmryr 
capacity  and  ordinaiy  knowledge  applying 
their  minds  to  the  consideration  of  the 
subject,  could  not  have  foreseen,  or  anti-* 
cipated.    In  cases  for  instance, .  where 
the  putative  fiither-^in  others,  where  the 
testamentary  guardian  appointed  by  the 
putative  father — in    others,  where    the 
natural  mother  have  been  present  at  and 
consenting  to  the  marriages, — the  mar* 
riageshave  nevertheless  been  held  null 
and  void  for  want  of  the  legal  consent. 
I  dispute  not  the  soundness  of  thede^ 
cisions  which  have  ruled  this  point ;  bot* 
this  I  say,  that  it  required  legal  subtlety 
and  acuteness ;   it  required  a  mind  exer- 
cised in  legal  questions ;  it  required  a  de- 
liberate consideration  of  the  intent  and 
spirit  of  the  statute,   to  ascertain  that 
none  of  the  persons  whom  I  have  been 
describing  were  qualified  to  give  the  con- 
sent exacted  by  the  law,  and  to  arrive' at 
the  settled  conclusion,  that  the  marriage 
of  every  illegitimate  minor  which  was  so- 
lemnized without  the  consent  of  a  guar- 
dian   appointed    by  the  high  court  of 
chancery  was  ipsojacto  void.    I  am  jutti* 
fied  in  these  assertions,   because  it  waa 
only  after  long  and  elaborate  argumcnta 
in  various  courts  of  justice,  and  after 
doubt  and  hesitation  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  learned  judges,  before  whom  this 
question  hasbeen  at  difierent  times  aigued, 
that  the  jpoint  was   finally  determined. 
The  first  oecision  on  the  subject  was  given 
by  sir   William   Seott,    in  the  ease  of 
Horner  v.  Liddiard,  in  1799;  and  ten 
yean   subsequent   to    this   lord    Ellen* 
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borough,  after  some  hesifaiioD,*  as  it 
has  always  been  supposed,  gave  a  decision 
to  the  same  effect  in  the  court  of  King's- 
benchy  in  the  case  of  Priestly  v.  Hughes. 
'  Harriet  Liddiardv^s  the  natural  daughter 
of  John  Whiteiock,  by  Sarah  Lidmard. 
Mr.  Whiteiock  at  his  death  bequeathed 
to  her  considerable  property,  and  ap> 
pointed,  by  a  will  regularly  executed,  her 
mother  and  another  person,  his  executors 
and  the  guardians  of  tne  person  of  his  child* 
Soon  after  she  attained  the  age  of  twenty, 
she  was  married  to  Mr.  Horner,t  with  the 
entire  approbation  and  concurrence  of 
her  mother  (the  other  guardian  appointed 
by  the  will  being  dead),  which  approba- 
tion was  expressed  in  the  license,  and 
confirmed  by  her  presence  at  the  wedding. 
Three  years  afterwards,  this  marriage  was 
held  to  be  null  and  void  for  want  of  lawful 
consent,  on  a  suit  instituted  by  Mr. 
Horner. 

In  Priestly  wrstu  Hughes,!  John 
Wynne  Hughes  was  married  in  Septem- 
ber 1792,  to  Jane  Roberts,  the  illegiti- 
mate  daughter  of  Thomas  Jones,  in  the 
presence  of  her  natural  mother,  and  with 
her  consent  formally  expressed  in  the 
license.  John  Wynne  Hughes  died  in 
179S,  leaving  an  only  child,  a  daughter. 

*  Mr.  Justice  Le  Blanc  and  Mr.  Justice 
Bayley  concurred  with  lord  Ellenborough 
in  this  judgment.  Mr.  Justice  Grose  was 
dissentient  from  it.  He  considered  the 
consent  to  the  marriage  of  an  illegitimate 
minor  to  be  a  caeus  omissus  in  the  statute. 
This  case  was  twice  argued  before  the 
court,  and  the  court  took  time  for  consi- 
deration. 

-  In  the  King  v.  the  inhabitants  of 
Hodnet,  1st  Term  ReporU,  p.  96.  The 
marriage  of  an  illegitimate  minor  by 
license  was  held  to  be  null  and  void  under 
the  Marriage  act,  but  in  that  case  no 
consent  was  given  by  any  one,  and  the 
question  was  expressly  decided  by  lord 
Mansfield  on  that  ground. 

t  See  Dr.  Croke*s  report  of  the  caae 
of  Horner  v.  Liddiard,  Consistory  of 
London,  1799. 

She  was  described  in  the  license  as 
Harriet  Liddiard,  otherwise  Whiteiock,  a 
minor ;  and,  it  was  stated  that  the  mar- 
riase  was  about  to  be  solemnized  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  Sarah  Liddiard  her 
mother  and  guardian.  The  marriage  took 
place  on  the  7th  of  March,  1796.  The 
suit  was  instituted  in  February,  1799. 
•  %  East.  Term  .Reports,  p.  1.  . 
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In  1796  the  father  of  John  Wynne 
Hughes  died,  leaving  tonsiderable  pro- 
perty, which  apparently  vested  in  hia 
grand-daughter,  but  in  1809,  that  pro- 
perty  was  wrested  from  her  by  the  neir 
at  law,  who  proved  that  her  mother  had 
not  the  consent  of  a  guardian  appointed 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  her 
marriage. 

Subsequent  to  these  decisions,  many 
cases  of  a  similar  description  have  oc- 
curred, and  if  the  law  be  not  altered 
many  more  must  occur :  I  will  content 
myself  here  with  mentioning  one  which 
was  decided  in  the  course  of  last  term* 
Frances  Davidson,  born  in  August,  1779, 
was  the  natural  daughter  of  James 
Reorder.  Her  father  died  while  she  was 
very  young.  In  December,  1798,  she  was 
marned  to  John  Henry  Carles,  on  whose 
oath,  and  on  that  of  her  mother,  the  li- 
cense was  obtained ;  the  mother,  tdo,  was 
present  at  the  marriage,  and  signed  the 
entry  in  the  register.  In  December,  1821, 
this  marriage  was  pronounced  null  and 
void,  upon  a  suit  brought  by  the 
woman,  after  it  had  subsisted  twenty-five 
years. 

Had  I  not  been  apprehensive  of  ex« 
hausting  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  I 
could  readily  have  prepared  myself  with 
the  details  of  an  infinite  variety  of  cases 
of  this  description,  which  have  occurred 
within  the  eighteen  y^rs  during  which  I 
have  been  conversant  with  the  practice  of 
ecclesiastical  courts.  I  believe,  for  a 
considerable  time  after  the  passing  of  the 
act,  cases  of  this  description  were  com- 
paratively few  in  number,  but  they  have 
exceedingly  multiplied  of  late  years,  and 
for  obvious  reasons  will  probably  pro- 
ceed in  an  increasing  ratio.  In  order  to 
form  some  calculation  as  to  the  probable 
amount  of  them,  I  have  procured  a  list  of 
all  the  causes  decided  in  the  Arches  and 
Consistory  courts,  since  1810;  and  I 
think  I  have  seen  enough  of  the  nature  of 
these  causes  (though  the  list  has  only 
been  a  few  hours  in  my  hands)  to  justify 
me  in  venturing  to  affirm,  that  within  this 
period  at  least  forty  cases  of  nullity  of 
marriage,  on  account  of  the  want  of  the 
previous  consent  required  by  the  statute, 
have  been  decided  in  the  Consistory  court 
of  London,  and  at  least  twenty  in  the 
Arches  court  of  Canterbury.  If  we 
further  consider  that,  in  addition  to  the 
two  courts  to  which  I  have  alluded,*  all 

'■■■■■■■■■  I  ■  I         -■    ^^^mmum^i    t  ■  !■■■■■■ 

*  It  consists  With  my  knowledge  that 
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the  Contislorial  courtf,  and  all  the  Eo 
detiastical  coarct,  of  pecaliar  and  exempt 
jurisdiction,  within  the  provinces  of  Can* 
terburjT  and  York,  baVe  cognixance  of 
suiU  of  thii  description — if  we  add  to 
this,  that  many  of  these  cases  come  before 
magistrates  in  their  sittings  at  quarter 
sessions  (as  several  hon.  members,  whom 
I  see  in  different  parts  of  the  House»  will 
testify)— that  they  sometimes  find  their 
way  into  courts  of  common  law— and 
finally,  that  there  are  many  of  them  which 
are  never  brought  into  any  court,  for  it 
has  been  repeatedly  held  that  the  sen» 
tence  of  a  court  is  not  necessary  to  estab- 
lish the  illegality  of  one  of  these  mar- 
riages—if we  take,  I  say,  all  these  cir- 
cumstances into  our  cidcttiation,  we  must 
be  irresistibly  impelled  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  evils  I  am  endeavouring  to  re- 
medy are  of  a  nature  and  extent  to  call 
loudly  for  legislative  interference. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  details  of  the 
measure.  The  first  clause  in  the  pro- 
posed act  will  go  to  the  entire  repeal  of 
the  nullity  clause  in  the  Marriage  act. 
Instead  of  a  marriage,  in  whidi  the  con- 
sent required  by  the  statute  has  not  been 
given,  being  null  and  void  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  in  law  whatsoever ;  I  propose 
to  give  to  the  father  of  the  mmor,  if 
living ;  if  dead,  to  the  guardian  of  the 
person;  if  there  be  no  guardian,  to  the 
mother,  if  livioff  and  unmarried;  and  if 
there  be  no  motner  living  and  unmarried, 

within  the  period  alluded  to,  suits  for 
nullity  of  marriage  on  this  ground,  have 
been  entertained  in  the  Peculiars  Court 
of  Canterbury,  in  the  Consistory  court  of 
York,  in  the  Court  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminster,  in  the  Consistory 
of  Rochester,  &c.  &c«  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served also,  and  it  is  worthy  of  tlie  most 
serious  consideration,  that  causes  of 
nullity  involving  such  important  rights  of 
property,  and  afecting, .  aa  they  do,  the 
legitimacy  of  issue,  as  well  as  the  validity 
orthe  marriage  bond,  must  frequently  be 
decided  in  the  country  Ecclesiastical 
courts  (which  unfortunately  abound 
throughout  England),  by  persons  who 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  acquiring 
legal  knowledge  and  experience,  but 
whose  sentence  nevertheless,  if  not  ap- 
pealed from,  is  as  valid  and  conclusive  as 
It  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  oro- 
nounced  by  either  of  the  learned  juages 
who  preside  over  the  Ecclesiastical  couru 
at  Doctors  Commons. 


then  to  a  guardiao  appointed  by  the  eeiire 
of  obancery— the  power  of  annulling  it, 
by  a  suit  to  be  instituted  in  the  eodesiaa- 
tical  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  for 
that  purpose.  In  my  former  bill,  a 
similar  power  was  ghrenalso  to  the  partie* 
contraeting  the  marriage^  for  aix  months 
after  they  should  have  attained  their 
msjority^f  the  House  wish  thai  pemin» 
should  be  vested  with  this  authority  t€^ 
impuffn  their  own  acta,  I  must  bow  to 
their  decision.  But,  af^er  the  roost  mature 
consideration  that  I  have  been  sble  to 
apply  to  the  subject,  I  really  have  not 
been  able  to  bring  myself  even  to  appear 
to  sanction  a  course  of  proceeding  whicli, 
in  principle,  seems  to  me  so  utterly  un- 
justifiable, i  strongly  feel  that  ninoro 
who,  by  their  own  voluntary  act  wmy 
have  united  themselves  in  marriage,  and 
who  have  ratified  that  act  by  continuing 
to  cohabit  one  day  after  they  have  attain* 
ed  their  mqority,  ought  not  to  be  au^o- 
rised  to  recede  from  eagagemeois  ihey 
have  solemnly  contrscted  long  after  tfale 
age  when  they  were  capable  of  consent, 
and  long  after  the  period  when,  if  thejr 
had  been  married  by  banns,  the  maniage 
must  have  been  indissoluble. 

^  In  order  to  obviate  a  possible  inconve- 
nience which  it  was  suggested  might  ariso 
from  parties  clandestinely  married  without 
the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians 
withdrawing  beyond  sea,  or  without  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  English  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  remaining  abroad  till  they 
might  attain  their  majority,  asid  being 
enabled  by  such  conduct  to  baffle  the 
intent,  and  elude  the  operation  of  tho 
law;  I  have  introduced  a  clause^*  bor« 

----- 

*  23  Creorge  IL,  cap.  10  (Irish),  waa 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  and 
making  moire  effectual  the  9th  of  George 
II.,  cap.  11.  (Iridi).  The  following  ia 
the  clause  to  whicn  I  allude:  **  And 
whereas  since  the  making  the  said  act, 
many  persons  intending  to  avoid  the 
force  and  effect  thereof,  and  to  evade  the 
seme,  have  left  this  kingdom  or  abaconddd 
to  avoid  the  service  of  process  in  a  mAu 
to  be  instituted  pursuant  to  the  said  act 
for  annulling  sucn  marriage  or  matrimonial 
contract:  be  it  enacted  by  the  king's 
most  excellent  majesty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal  and  Commons  In  this  pre- 
sent parliament  aiBsembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same.  That  from  and 
after  the  29th  day  of  September  1750^  it 
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rinrea  ih  UttbittiuiSe  Mm  ah  iict  which 
(ranted  the  Iriilh  leghlatdre  in  1749,  which 
#il]  hive  the  efibct  of  authorising  parents 
abd  gukrdians,  dn  the  occurrence  of  such 
k  due  ftt  thilt  which  I  have  stikted,  to  file 
a  libel  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  the 
diocese  withiit  whitb  the  minor  was  resi- 
dient  at  the  thne  of  the  marriage,  and 
toip6#ering  th^  ecclesiastical  court  to 
tirodeed  to  h^ar  atfd  determine  the  cause 
m  the  satbe  manner  a^  if  the  party  pro- 
deeded  a^binst  was  resident  within  the 

i/hall  and  isxkf  be  lawful  to  and  for  the 
ftfhety  gViArdiabs,  or  guardian  of  such 
hifant,  who  shall  marry  without  such 
tonseni  as  aforesaid,  and  the  parties 
entering  into  tRt^  tfame  or  either  of  them, 
^all  featle  this  kingdoAi  or  abscoi^d,  hf 
#hicH  oreslns  ii  tfnay  be  dfifficdlt  to  serv^ 
jlrotje^ft  la  d  suit  to  be  instituted  foi^ 
lthtniUih|^  8tf6h  marriage  or  roatrimoni&I 
tdHixtitti  6)r  \H  k\i<Xi  case,  if  there  be  no 
h^Mt  (ft  gtmhlfftn,  for  ^ny  person  or  per- 
ifilns  Ho  b6  tap)[>bin(ted  by  the  lord  ehan- 
imtit,  thle  keeb6f  or  tommiBSfonerA  bfthe 
Wfdtilt  HM,  M  that  purpose  irithin  one 
ydfr  Afle)r  8Uf6h  marriage  or  maftrimonial 
eotittfaf^,  fife  an  allegation  in  the  eccle- 
^alitldalcif^rt  of  the  diocese,  where  such 
fofhilt  #a*  d^tially  resident  before  his  or 
lief  fl6\h±  ont  of  this  kingdonl,  or  entering 
iAtb  iUOT  marriage  or  matrimonial  con- 
itati^  in  th^  Same  manner  as  if  the  neces- 
Utrfptttlt^s  had  appeared  in  a  suit  insti- 
tilted  ill  thd  i^i  cfotirt  to  annul  such 
MkiiWage  &t  tidatrinnontal  contract ;  which 
^t^ctes7astical  court  shall  thereupon  issue 
tirbb^to'  to  compel  the  persons  so  marrying 
m  ent^ing  into  such  matrimonial  coA- 
tiWt,  to  appear  hi  the  same  court  within 
a  titAt  therein  to  be  limited,  and  shall 
hive  Ml  power  to  proceed  to  hear  and 
determine  the  said  cause,  in  the  same 
cftAnttef  as  if  the  parties  thereto  were  resi- 
dthtf  and  the  said  marriage  or  matrimonial 
toikttAtt  entered  into  within  the  said 
ffl<^6»  ?f  it  Oikll  appear  by  affidavit  that 
itfch  pirdcto  #di  served  in  the  usual  manner 
0A  ffiti  1^?^  pilrties,  whether  in  this  king- 
Mttr  6r  tti  kt\y  pattB  out  of  this  kingdom ; 
iind^  if  It  shall  topetfr  in  the  said  suit  by 

Kopel^  pfMf,  tnat  the  said  recited  mar- 
tge  trr  ftiatiflmotilal  cobtract  was  con- 
trary to  the  said  act,  such  marriage  or 
MArimonial  contract  should  be  adjudged 
ahd  declared  by  the  ecclesiastical  court 
#here  such  auit  shall  be  commenced,  to 
U  tfysolutely  nViO  and  TOid  to  all  hit^&tl^ 
ind  ptirposes. 
VOL.  VL 


diocMie,  if  it  shtil  be  Aewh  by  aifiddvie 
that  ifuch  party  Nad  been  served  i^ith  the 
process  or. the  court,  and  cbnseqdehtly 
had  received  due  nbtice  of  the  pending 
proceedings. 

So  much  for  the  prospective  part  of 
the  bill;  but  I  feel  that  we  should  fall 
infinitely  short  of  our  duty,  lamentably 
sho^t  of  that  justice  which  the  country 
has  a  right  to  expect  from  our  hands,  n 
we  did  not,  to  k  certain  ei^tent  at  leasts 
give  a  retrospective  effect  to  this  iheasure,. 
and  efndeavour  to  alleviate  that  dreadful 
state  of  wretchedness  and  uncertainty  lH 
which  so  many  individuals,  and  so  many 
families  have  been  plunged  by  thb  6ruef 
operation  of  the  existing  law.  Accord- 
ii^giy*  the  House  will  fi^  fn  the  bill,  d 
clause  which  enacts  that  in  all  cas^S  of 
n^a^dges  solemnized  anterior  to  th^ 
[iaising  of  this  act  without  the  necessary 
pfeVlous  consent,  where  both  the  partiea 
sh&Tl  have  attained  the  age  of  twentv-dne» 
and  ha^e  Continued  to  live  together  ai 
huAdt^d  and  wife,  such  marriages  shalY 
hereafter  h6  de^hied  good  and  valid,' 
unlefts  either  of  the  parties  to  ^uch  mar- 
rilEig^  shalt  iristitute  k  suit  in  a  cause  df 
liiilHty,  Within  six  months  after  the  passing' 
of  the  act.  It  is  with  extreme  reluctance 
that  I  have  bpened  the  door  to  the  insti-^ 
tution  df  sliits  of  this  description  for  sixj 
riionths  aflbV  the  passing  ef  the  act;  no* 
thing  could  have  induced  me  to  give  way' 
on  this  point,*  but  the  lipprehension' 
irtdth  hiany  of  the  friends  of  the  measure 
entertain,  tnat  the  omission  of  a  proviso^ 
to  this  effect  might  endanger  the  success  . 
of  the  liieasure  in  another  place.  [ 

On  general  principles,  I  feel  the  argu** 
ineAt  in  filvoui*  of  the  retrospective  ope-^ 
ration  of  the  bill  to  be  exceedingly 
strbng.  If  a  law  by  eiiperience  is  found 
^to  be  phdudicial  to  the  community--ifi^ 
instead  of  pVomofing  order  and  equity 
and  justice,  it  holds  out  a  tetnptation  to» 
perjury  and  fraud,  and  tends  by  its  ope* 
ration  and  effect  to  vilify  and  degrade  in 
the  estimation  ot  the  community,  that 
institution  which  for  obvious  reasons 
ought  to  be  bpheld  as  a  primary  object  o^ 
respect  and  veneration;  lurely  no  delar 
should  be  interposed  to  the  repeal*  of  sucn 
a  law.  Surely,  also,  the  repeal  should  be 
as  complete  and  efiectual  as  possible,  and 
in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  heal  all 

*  In  the  first  bill  I  brought  on  thi» 
ifuhject  (iDr  1817)9  there  was  no  such  per-; 
mission.. 
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ih0  wvMHids  whicb,  by  iu  opention,  It. 
may  hate  inflicted  on  eocieQr*  Those 
who  nwi'itfi'"  the  contrary  petition  un- 
doubtedlj  appear  to  reaion  more  like 
lawjen  than  lesitlatort  or  atatesmen. 
The  greet  end  dnaracteritlic  distinction 
between  person  exercising  these  distinct 
functions  I  apprehend  to  be,  that  the 
lawyer  has  his  rule  to  go  by;  his  rule 
Must  be  the  sole  guide  of  his  conduct ;  he 
can  travel  neither  to  the  rieht  nor  to  the 
left  of  it;  he  cannot  look  dehors  (if  I 
aaay  be  allowed  the  expression^  the  letter 
pS  the  law.  Whereas  the  legislator  stands 
on  higher  ground.  He  is  to  look  to  the 
fixed  and  immutable  prbcinles  of  morality 
«-to  the  interests  of  social  order — to  the 
substance  of  original  justice— to  the  two 
main  pilhurs  of  all  law-^equity  and  utility. 
By  uulity  I  mean,  not  utility  limited  to 
the  ben^t  or  advanta^^  of  anv  particular 
individual,  or  any  particular  class  of  indi* 
Tidusis,  but  general  public  utility,  em* 
bracing  the  interest,  and  comprehending 
the  w ware  and  good  government  of  the 
whole  community.  If  it  were  otherwise 
—if  the  existence  of  an  unjust  law  were 
to  be  an  argument  in  favour  of  Its  con* 
tinuance— if  it  is  to  be  maintained,  that 
however  true  it  may  be  that  this  law  is 
midermining  the  foundations  of  society— is 
working  iniquity,  and  fraught  with  injus- 
tice—vet because  it  has  been  acknow- 
ledged as  the  law,  we  must  admit  its 
operation  up  to  a  certain  period— we 
must  Dpt  put  a  stop  to  all  the  iniquity 
and  all  the  injustice  that  we  can— we 
must  not  benefit  society  to  the  utmost  of 
our  power,  lest  we  should  prevent  some 
contingent  benefit  flowing  from  dbis 
linhallowed  source  to  some  particular 
individuals — ^if  this  is  to  be  Uie  course  of 
reasoning  seriously  maintained  on  such  a 
subject,  we  had  better  at  once  abdicate 
our  functions  as  legislators.  **  Quod  si 
populorum  jussis — si  prindpum  decretis, 
siseqtentiis  judicum— jura  constituerentur 
—jus  esset  latrocinari— ^  aduUerare — 
jus  testamenta  falsa  supponere — si  h«ec 
auffragiis  aut  scitis  muItitu4iDis  prpba- 
rentur."  Sir,  this  language,  powertul  and 
eloquent  as  it  is,  is  quite  as  applicable  to 
the  question  we  are  discussing,  as  it  was 
to  that  to  which  it  was  more  immediately 
addressed.  It  is  the  Isnguage  of  one  of 
the  greatest  statesmen  and  philosophers 
of  antiquity— of  one  who  had  sounded 
the  very  oepths  of  morality,  of  science 
and  oflaw.  H/s  could  not  refrain  from 
expressing  his  contempt  and  indignation 
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at  the  Idea  of  upholding,  for  one  moan^Qi^ 
|he  operation  of  any  municipal  law  which 
impugned  and  counteracted  the  great  and 
fundamental  principles  of  justice.  Mr. 
Burke  emphatically  expresaed  the  same 
idea,  when  he  exclaimed,  "that  it  waa 
not  the  black  letter  or  the  king's  anna 
tliat  made  the  law,  but  that  we  must  look 
for  it  elsewhere ;"  and  we  find  the  same 
^eat  statesman,  in  another  passage  of  hu 
immortal  works,  laying  it  down  aa  an 
axiom,  '*  that  laws  can  derive  no  authority 
from  their  institution  merely,  independoDt 
of  tlieir  subject  matter.^  I  am  confident 
in  maintaining,  that  the  Marriage  act,  by 
its  actusi  operation  and^  eflect,  as  far  aa 
any  municipal  law  can  license  that  whidi 
is  a  malum  in  «e,  does  license  adultery. 
If  two  persons  of  mature  intellect,  and 
perfisctly  competent  to  undeistand  the 
nature  of  the  contract  in  which  they 
engajie,  are  united  toother  In  a  dejaci^ 
marriage,  deficient  m  no  drcumstanoe 
enjoin^  by  the  religioas  iosti^utiooa  of 
the  Sute— if  they  cohabit  together,  as 
man  and  wife,  and  a^owledge  eadi  other 
as  such  for  many  years  after  they  have 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  yeaia,  and 
then,  advanced  to  middle  age,  separate^ 
on  the  ground  of  the  want  of  parental 
consent  to  their  original  union,  and  ae- 
verally  intermarry  with  other  persooa^*** 
will  any  one  deny  that  persons  so  con* 
ducting  themselves,  though  they  may  not 
be  amenable  to  punishment  according  to 
the  strict  letter  of  the  municipal  law,  are 
not,  in  the  eye  of  God  and  man,  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  adultery?  Or  can  it  be 
contended  that  the  municipal  law,  which 
sanctions  such  conduct,  does  not,  in 
point  of  fact,  and  according  to  the  rule 
of  that  law  which  is  engraven  in  our 
hearts,  authorize  the  commission  of  aduV* 
tery  ? 

I  have  addressed  thus  much  of  the  ar- 
gument to  the  House  in  its  l^gulative  ca** 
Jiacity ;  but  to  take  the  question,  on  the 
ower  ground,  and  to  discuss  the  subject 
as  lawyers,  even  here,  I  Uiink,  I  shall  be 
able  to  satisfy  the  House,  if  they  are  to 
be  guided  by  precedents,  that  they^  ought 
to  give  a  retrospective  effect  to  this  law ; 
for  I  have  a  precedent  to  adduce,  whidi, 
to  borrow  a  trite  expression,  runs  upon 
all-fours  with  the  act  which  I  am  propos* 
ing  to  introduce.  In  1781,  the  present 
marquis  of  Hertford,  then  lord  Beau<* 
champ,  brought  in  a  bill  to  legalixe  all 
marriages  which  had  been  solemnized  in 
churches  and  chapels  in  which  banna  ha^ 
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not  been  pttblished  antecedently  to  the 
passing  of  the  Marriage  act,  A  settle-' 
ment  case,  io^  which  a  question  had  been 
raised  respecting  a  marriage  had  in  a 
diurch  of  this  description,  h^  been  taken 
by  *  certiorari  to  tne  Court  of  King's- 
bench,  and  that  court  had  been  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  the  marriage  was 
null  and  void.  Lord  Beauchamp's  billf 
passed  this  House  and  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  it  were,  by  acdautation — no 
dissentient  voice  was  rmsed  against  it— 
not  a  svUable  was  uttered  as  to  the  rights 
of  third  parties;  the  bill  was  entirely  re^ 
trospective—- it  gave  effect  to  marriages 
which  were  null  and  void  ab  initio.  It 
bad  no  prospective  operation ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  which  took  place 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor (lord  Thuriow)  distinctly  admitted 
that  it  was  intended  to  operate  upon  all 
existiw  suits,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  any 
proceedings  in  courts  of  law,  which  might 
oe  instituted  to  annul  any  marriage  had 
in  violation  of  this  provision  of  the  law. 
la  1805,  bishop  Horsley,  no  mean  au- 
Cheritv  on  any  question  of  this  descrip* 
tion,  brought  a  bili^  into  the  House  of 

*  The  king  v.  the  Inhabitants  of  North* 
field. — Douglas,  p.  634. 
'    t  See  Parliamentary  History  vol.  22. 
p.S70. 

'  %  Bishop -Horsley  in  one  of  his  charges 
to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph, 
irives  the  following  account  of  the  bring- 
ing in  of  this  bill :  **  Howeter,  my  re- 
verend brethren,  you  may  put  your 
minds  at  ease,  and  the  parties  so  unlawfully 
married  may  put  their  minds  at  ease,  if  it 
may  give  ease  to  your  minds  to  koow  that 
all  that  is  past,  is  pardoned  and  oblite- 
rated ;  and  to  theirs  to  know,  that  the 
knot  so  loosely  tied  at  first  is  now  drawn 
tight  and  bard,  and  made  indiuoluble, 
and  that  the  legitimacy  of  their  o&prtng 
is  secured*** 

<*  In  the  spring  of  1804,  I  carried  two 
bills  through  parliament.  The  one  is  a 
general  act,  the  77th  chapter  of  the  44th 
of  the  king,  intituled  '  An  Act  to  render 
valid  certain  marriages  solemnized  in  cer- 
tain churches  and  public  chapels  in  which 
banns  had  not  usually  been  published  be- 
fore, or  at  the  time  of  passing  an  act  made 
in  the  fi6th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late 
majesty  king  George  the  Second,  intituled 
<  An^Act  for  the  Mtter  preventing  Clan* 
deaiipe  lAarriages*'  The  other  specially 
rdaiea  to  the  cbapd  of  Voclas^    It  is  the 


Lords  to  the  same  effect  as  that  which 
lord  Beauchamp  introduced  in  1781.  Thin 
bill  likewise  received  the  unanimous  ap« 
probation  of  the  legislature,  and,  when 
passed^  into  a  law,  had  the  effect  of 
legalizing  many  marriages  which,  under 
the  enactments  of  the  Marriage  act«  were 
absolutely  null  and  void. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  these 
remedial  laws,  expressly  introduced  with 
the  view  of  quieting  subsisting  marriages, 
and  legitimating  the  issue  of  them,  are  to 
be  distinguished  in  principle  from  the 
clause  which  we  are  now  discussing. 
They  appear  to  me  to  stand  precisely  on 
the  same  ground.  In  both  instances 
marriages  exist  de^factOt  but  not  dejurei 
in  both  instances,  therefore,  the  marriagea 
are  absolutely  null  and  void,  consequently 
nothing  short  of  a  retrospective  law  can 
give  effect  and  validity  to  them ;  such  a 
law  has  been  resorted  to  in  one  instance, 
why  is  it  to  be  withholden  in  the  other  ? 
The  rights  of  third  parties  (if  such  un- 
hallowed pretensions  are  to  be  misnamed 
rights 2  are  alike  affected  in  the  one  as  in 
the  otner  case ;  for  if  there  be  a  nullity  of 
marriage,  the  relative  situation  of  third 

88th  chapter  of  those  acts  of  the  same 
year  of  tiie  king  which  are  local  and  per- 
sonal, but  to  be  judicially  noticed.  It  is 
intituled  <  An  Act  for  enabling  the  officiat- 
ing minister  for  the  time  being  of  the 
Chspel  of  Vo^las,  in  the  county  of «Den- 
bigh,  to  publish  banns  and  solemnize  mar- 
riages in  the  said  chapel.'  ** 

*'  By  the  former,  the  public  act,  all 
marriages  solemnized  in  public  chapels  in 
which  banns  had  not  usually  been  pub- 
lished, without  any  other  deviation  from 
the  provisions  of  tne  Marriage  act,  before 
the  25th  day  of  March  1805,  are  made 
good  and  valid;  and  the  clergymen 
who  so  solemnized  them  are  indemnified 
against  the  penalties  of  the  Marriage 
act ;  and,  the  registers  of  such  marriages 
are  made  good  and  lawful  evidence  in 
all  courts  of  law  and  equity.  But  it  is 
farther  enacted,  *  that  the  registers  of 
all  such  marriages  as  hereby  are  made 
to  be  valid  in  law,  shall  within  fourteen 
days  next  after  the  said  25th  of  March 
1805,  be  removed  to  the  parish  church 
of  the  parish  in  which  sucn  chq>el  shall 
be  situiite ;  or  in  the  case  of  a  chapel 
extra-parochially  ahuate,  then  to  the 
parish  church  next  adjoining  to  such 
extra-parochial  "piaoe.* " 

«  I  hope  the  pronsions  of  this  statute 
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penoDs  to  ib^  wniet  narrieif  moai  bf 
the  same  from  WbateTer  cause  the  nuUitv 
may  hare  accrued.  It  has  been  faidt 
however,  that  the  lair  has  hef  n  violated 
^noraotiy  in  the  one  cafe,  and  kooviqgly 
in  tlie  other,  and  stress  has  beep  laid  upon 
Ibis  as  creating  a  distinction :  to  this  I 
should  say,  that  in  the  first  place  igoo- 
fanoe  furnishes  no  legal  excusi^  fpr  the 
▼iolation  of  any  law ;  and,  ip  the  next, 
giving  the  argupnent  the  utofost  latitude 
of  which  it  is  capable,  it  furnishes  no  solid 
ground  for  contending  that,  in  a  moral 
and  religious  point  of  TieW|  in  pases  of 
the  description  to  those  which  I  have  de- 
tailed to  the  Hpuse»  parties  ought  not  to 
be  so  much  bound  by  their  own  act,  where 
they  have  cohabited  as  pian  and  wife  for 
so  jnany  years  after  they  have  attained 
their  majority,  as  they  ought  to^  be  in 
cases  where  they  may  have  unwittingly 
violated  the  law.  Again,  I  should  say, 
that,  in  many  of  the  esses  of  nullity,  for 
want  of  consent,  the  dictum  of  cqmmunii 
0rror  Jkdt  juif  applies  as  literally  as  to 
the  cases  of  nullity  ofm^rriage  solemnised 
in  churches  and  chapels,  where  banns  had 

have  been  attended  to;  and,  you  will 
take  special  notice,  that  the  benefit  of 
this  statute  comes  down  only  to  th^  25tb 
of  March,  1805.  If,  since  that  day  any 
marriage^  have  been  or  shall  be  solem- 
nised in  chapels  in  which  banns  had  not 
been  usually  published  before  the  pass- 
ing of  the  act  of  the  26th  of  George 
the  Second,  all  such  oiarriages  are  still 
null  and  void,  as  they  would  have  been 
if  this  act  of  mine  never  bad  been 
passed;  the  clergymen  so  solemnizing 
theni  are  not  indemnified;  and,  the  regis- 
ters are  not  evidence  in  any  court  of 
law  and  equity.*' —  Bishop  Horsley's 
Charges,  p.  205. 

^  More  marriages  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion occurred,  aqd  they  gave  rise  to  the 
48  Geo.  III.  c.  27,  which  was  tp  the  same 
purport,  and  had  the  ^ifeqt  of  legalizing 
all  the  void  marriages  pf  the  same  de- 
scription, which  had.  occurred  subse- 
quently to  the  piling  of  bishop  Hora- 
ley^s  act. 

The  legislature  b^s,  iq  other  instances, 
passed  bills  to  gi?e  validity  to  de  facto 
marriages,  ^hi^h  were  ip  themselves  null 
and  void,  ^  «coqceroiqg  Hfhich  a  ques* 
tion  might  b^  .raised.  TSly  the  47  Geo. 
III.  c.  76,  all  marriages  solemnized  ip  the 
vestry-rooni  of  the  f^fifh  9f  W«»«spd^ 
were  lpgah%e4p 


nat  l^i^eii  pi^bliibi^  mteiMr  m>l»miBwp|g 
of  the  Marriaite  net.  Ir  very  ^^nv  ^If^ 
which  have  fallen  under  my  owp  .cQgpjr- 
sance,  both  iwtiea  h|ive,  H  the  \\va^f  9^ 
for  many  subfeqppnt  ye^fs.  b^fq  coiPr 
pletely  igporant  of  the  inviq^idi^y  of  t^ 
marriage  they  havp  coptrapted*  I  cpiil^ 
cite  many  caiies  of  prying  hardship  pp  ttfi# 
head.  One  occuni  to  ipp  at  tbia  fPPPWif. 
Upwards  of  twenty  years  ^ce  fifn^mMS^ 
was  solemnized  between  two  pivpon^  w\^ 
the  full  consent  and  approliaiiePi  apA  ^ 
the  presence,  of  tbp  pprenu  pC  bpfA^ 
parties ;  four  years  pgo  the  pld^st  df^^tpr 
of  that  marriage  w^s  married,  ta  t^  gri9# 
satisfaction    and    dplight,    and#    9fifmr 

{ueptly,  with  the  oonaept  Qf  b^  fatb» 
Ihildrpn  have  beep  born  from  this  eenpr 
ria^ e ;  but,  subsequently  to  tbp  s<dp9ipjr 
zation  of  ity  the  father  of  thp  ir^ppn  bpf 
discovered  that  he  was  ^  ni^turals9P,bpf9 
before*  his  parents  Fere  united  ip  W9d}o^ 
an  event  which*  up  to  ^ift  peripil  of  My 
life,  had  been  stud>PM^/  ceocpfieijl  ^o^p 
him.  But  niark  the  copsaqnenep;  nR| 
only  all  his  phildren,bpt  aU  ^  daiiQl|tev*f 
children  becop^e,  as  it  were,  yioypctp^ 
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The  58  Geo.  III.  c  84,  after  statmsr  that 
doubts  had  arisen  respecting  the  vipiditT 
of  marriages  solempi^d  vi|hm  At  Ufitiiw 
territories  of  Iqdia,  by  mipiften  pf  the 
church  of  jScotland,  declared,  tb^  all 
marriage^  of  that  descriptippt  bpre^fore 
had  and  solemnized,  should  be  a4ju<%^ 
esteemed,  and  taken  to  have  bpea  of  tbie 
same  efiect,  as  if  they  hpd  beep  SQlemaiaad 
by  ministers  of  the  phurch  of  England. 

The  21st  and  22nd  Geo.  III.  p.  9&9 
(Irish)  was  passed  to  gi?e  retrpipectiv^ 
effect  and  validity  tP  the  marrisgea  pf 
many  Protestant  dissenters,  wbi^  waf9 
supposed  to  be  nullities  in  law^  Iba  pf Pt 
amble  stated,  **  That  whereas  the  i«r 
moving  doubts  that  psay  liave  arisen  con^ 
coming  the  validity  of  matrimonial  op»» 
tracts  or  marriages  entered  into  betW99ea 
Protestant  DiM<»[|ters,  and  sdepmispd  by 
Protestant  Dissenting  ministers,  viU  tPli4 
to  the  peape  and  tranquiHitjr  pf  ^^^f 
Protestant  Dissenters  and  ihaiv  fiiiniliaa  t 
and  then  proceeded  to  eoaot  **  thai;  all 
piatrimpnial  contracts  and  marriagaa  bacer 
tofore  entered  intP*  or  hereafter  to  beemt 
tered  into,  between  Protestant  DisaaotPia* 
and  solemnized  pr  oe)ehraite4  tj  Praftear 
tent  Dissenting  puaiaieia  or  teaidlefaaiMiU 
be,  and  shall  bp  bel4  ap4.  takfP  to  ba 
gpod  and  valid  tp  ptf  intmta  •ndporpeaM 
wbp^opfer,''  ... 
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b^stwd^ ;  np  giiardiavt  »pp9Mite4  by  tM 
C^cHirt  of  Cbanpery«  gave  consent  |o  Mlber 
lAe  one  or  the  other  af  these  nafiri^^et. 
A  iH^llity  b^  b^en  ipgr^ftej  «ie  9  nullity^ 
aii4  ^  it  qoigb^  huve  gonp  (9  lyi  ii^niUwm  $ 
fpr  if  the  gr9nd-4«ugbt(Br  ha4  roftrrifid 
ipith  her  lather's  consent,  bef(»re  tbe  flaw 
bi^d  beea  di^povered,  ber  is^e  would 
b«fP  been  equally  ijl^gitimale.  U  i«  10 
vain  in  this  inftaace  (0  wbiob  I  haT€^  aU 
l^d^dv  it  is  in  yain  that  all  thp  familyy  in 
fl^l  iif  brappbpsi  ^oflpur  ip  an  iqkuhm 
visb  tp  give  stability  (o  twa  qiarriages, 
VplpffiQly  apd  bona  fid€  eontraptadi  oefi* 
cjppt  ift  BO  religious  ceremonies,  and  con* 
SAlida^id  h^  reqiprp^ai  a&ction»  and  the 
birth  pf  ntipjierQus  issue ;  it  is  ip  vain  that 
the  p^rtfcs  themselves  10  each  of  these 
«Wif rlages,  endeared  ta  each  other  by  the 
atrong^^  tips  9f  mutual  afFectioD>  and 
deeply  inpvesaed  aritb  the  sacred  nature 
•f  the  \m^  by  which  tbey  pre  united, 
^ipiottsly  ppd  earpestly  seek  for  a  process 
of)aw  by  wMcb  their  narriages .  can  be 
declared  valid.  Unless  the  House  passes 
ibis  remtadial  clause  their  case  is  nopfr* 
lass;  tbe  ^hildrea  and  grand-children 
must  be  degraded  from  the  station  they 
bave  bitberto  enjoyed  in  ^ocietv*  and 
paly  be  considered  in  law  as  the  oSspriog 
pf  a  afteret^icious  comexioo. 

Indeed  all  the  Q[iarrisL|gea  of  illegitbnate 
children,  soleippiffed  aritbout  the  coaaent 
of  a  guardifo  appointed  by  chapcery, 

frior  to  the  decision  of  Liddiard  and 
[orncr,  in  17P9,  are,  in  point  of  fact,  in 
exactly  the  aama  situation  with  ^t 
which  I  have  just  dcsciibed.  Th^  were 
aU  contracted  in  utter  ignomnee  of  the 
law,  and  have  the  strongest  possible 
dauDS  OB  te  arompt  and  efficacious  in- 
lerference  of  tae  legislature. 

I  have  atill  another  precedent,  and  in 
ny  judgment  it  is  even  stronger  in  some 
vespecta  than  the  one  which  I  have  already 
cited.  In  1814,  several  actions  were 
commenced  in  the  court  of  king^s  bench 
against  clergymen,  under  the  48rd  of 
(Srarge  III.,  c.  S7,  for  non<-residence. 
Two  hundred  actions  were  stated  to  have 
been  brought  by  one  individual,  and  one 
hundred  bv  others,  to  recover  penalties 
incurred  for  a  violation  of  the  statnta. 
In  chat  case  there  was  ground  for  saytag, 
thai  interesta  were  vested  10  the  prcae* 
eatoTf  X  the  suits  had  been  instituted  not 
only  by  the  authority  of  an  act  of  pavlia- 
pienti  but  under  ciMHimitanoas  of  peealiar 
pncoumgamant.  for  it  had  been  diaiipctiT 
staled  dioriag  thp  diaoussicM  sriudt  took 
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fiaoc  whSa  tlie  act  was  in  pragnaaa  10 
180S»  that  the  ^neat  object  was  to  hold 
put  the  strongest  inducements  to  ioforipens 
to  come  forward  and  make  complainta 
Jigainst  VK^  act  which  might  be  (tone  ia 
^ontraventMm  to  the  provisioos  of  the 
ati^te*  In  spile  of  alt  these  considers* 
dons,  the  legidature  in  1614!,^  passed  an 
act  by  which  tbey  put  a  atop  to  aH  the 
existing  suits  to  which  I  have  reforred, 
and  thereby  deprived  the  prosecutors  of 
the  fight,  it  was  admitted  they  had  in 
law,  to  aecover  the  peoidtiea  Impoaed  by 
the  act.  There  could  only  be  one  pf 
two  grounds  00  which  paniament  acta^ 
on  tpis  oocaaioo;  either  i^  must  hame 
considered,  that  Uie  genend  iateaeatsaf 
justice  called  upon  them  to  overlook  all 
partial  coasideratioas  of  the  advaatagea 
which  might  have  accrued  to  particiilar 
individuals  under  the  existing  law;  ai^ 
that  thp  statute  hi|d  worked  id  a  manner 
which  never  could  have  been  csiculan^ 
iippn  by  the  legidatMre  when  they  enacted 
it.  I  confideiuly  ask  tlie  House  to  comr 
pare  the  operation  of  this  atatute  ta 
which  I  have  just  referred,  with  the  operi^ 
lion  of  the  Marriage  act,  to  spply  the 
same  teats  to  the  one  as  to  the  other,  ta 
tnr  it  by  the  same  criteria ;  and  to  say 
whether  they  9x%  not  as  imperioudw 
eaUad  upon  to  pass  9l  remedial  act  io  the 
one  as  tbey  avowedly  were  la  the  4>iher 


I  now  proceed  to  the  other  branch  af 
Ibe  biil,  naaaely,  that  which  Mlates  t# 
marriages  bv  banns.  In  directing  aaw 
inquiry  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  we 
must  be  instantly  struck  by  the  anomaly 
and  inconsistency  of  the  law.  The  same' 
act  which  fulminates  such  terrible  denun* 
ciations  against  sbose  who  contravene  ita 
provisions,  and  inflicts  such  inexpiable 
penalties  upon  their  unborn  issue,'  with 
respect  to  the  marriages  by  license,  lite- 
rally affords  no  protection  whatsoever  to 
a  minor,  who  may  be  unwarily  entrapped 
into  the  worst  possible  description  of 
marriages,  under  a  publication  by  banns. 
In  the  one  instance  the  marriage  never 
can  be  legalized,  in  the  other  it  never  can 
be  called  in  question.  With  Uie  view  of 
preventing  clandestine  marriages,  the 
statute  enjoins,  that  banns  shall  be  pidli* 

^  The  ad  was  eptituled,  «  ^  act  tp 
diaeontinue  the  proceedings  on  cerlaia 
actions  already  commeaced,  and  to  pre- 
vent vii^atious  actions  twd^  the  4fSf  d  of 
the  king." 
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lislied  in  the  church' of  the  parish  withfak 
which  the  parties  reside ;  hut,  by  a  sub- 
eeqneot  dauae  it  forbids  aoy  ioquiry  lo 
be  fluade  as  to  the  residence  of  the  parties 
efter  a  marriage  has  actually  taken  place. 
The  conseqoence  has  been,  that  the 
enactment  on  this  head  has  become  as  it 
mtst^fdo  de  se,  and  banns  have  of  late 
vears  famished  the  roost  eilectual  cover 
lor  evasion,  deceit,  and  fraud,  that  the 
inffenuity  of  man  could  have  devised. 

Banns*  in  their  original  sense  mean  a 
proclamation;  the  object  of  them  is  to 
give  notice  of  a  transaction  which  is 
•boot  to  take  place,  and  thereby  to 
nflbrd  to  all  persons  interested  in  oppos* 
ing  a  marriage  an  opportunity  of  so  doing; 
and,  undoubtedly  m  the  earlier  stages  of 
society,  and  before  the  population  of  the 
country  had  been  conaensed  into  great 
towns,  resort  could  not  be  had  to  a  more 
admirable  mode  of  publication,  inde- 
pendently even  of  the  consideration,  that 
In  such  a  state  of  population  the  minister 
Alight  be  supposed  to  have  such  a  per* 
•omd  knowleaffe)-  of  the  indtvidaalft  of 
whom  his  flocK  might  be  composed,  as 
would  give  him  a  general  superintendence 
and  control  over  their  conduct.  But 
under  the  existing  state  of  society  in  this, 
and  the  other  tbickly^inhsbitod  towns  of 
tibk  populous  kingdom,  a  proclamation  by 
iNmns  has  long  ceased  to  operate  as  a 
notice;  the  names  repeated  by  the cleigy- 
■um  are  so  numerous,  that  no  one  attends 
to  the  recital  of  them,  and  no  one,  by 
aneh  a  publication  as  that  which  takes 

^  lliey  were  .  an  institution  of  the 
council  of  Lateran ;  the  publication  of 
them  b  thus  enjoined  by  the  council  of 
Trent :  **  Idcirco  sacri  Lateranensis  Con* 
cilii  Sub  Innocentio  III.  celebrati,  vesti- 
gtis  inhserendo  prscipit,  ut  in  posterum, 
antequam  matrimonium  contrahatur,  ter 
d  proprto  contrahentium  parocho  tribus 
continuis  diebus  festivts  in  ecclesii  inter 
misanun  solemnia  public^  denuntieturi 
jnter  quos  matrimonium  sit  contra- 
hendum."— Con.  et  Dec.  Coo.  Trid.  Sess. 
26.  d. 

t  One  of  our  most  approved  canonists 
thus  records  an  aniient  constitution  of 
the  church  on  this  subject,  and  the  reason 
of    its   enactment :  ^-  <*  In   matrimonio 

fuoque  oontrahendo  semper  tribus  diebus 
^oininicis,  vel  festivis  a  se  distantibus, 
quasi  tribus  edictis,  perquirant  Sacerdotes 
k  populo  «fe  imtnuniUUe  tpomi  9i  mmiim^* 
-lynw.  p.  271. 


place,  la  apprised  of  an  approaching 
marriage.  Even  if  the  fact  were  other- 
wise, as  the  law  now  stands,  every  fhcili^ 
is  given,  and  every  encouragement  la 
oHmd,  to  evade  the  publication  in  the 
only  place  where  there  could  be  a  chaooe 
of  the  parties  being  recognised  by  their 
kindred  or  their  friends,  namely,  in  the 
church  or  chapel  of  the  district  within 
which  they  are  resident,  for  no  inquiry 
can  be  made  into  residence  after  a 
marriage  has  actually  taken  place.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  minors  who  desire  to  con- 
tract clandestine  marriages,  do  not  now, 
as  formerly,  withdraw  theinselves  to  thoee 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  are 

eaced  beyond  the  pale  of  the  RngKafa 
w,  or  pass  over  to  the  continent  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  object  -»  hut 
they  cause  their  banns  to  be  pot  up  in 
some  church  m  London,  or  the  soburba 
of  London,  or  in  some  church  of  one  of 
the  populous  provincial  towns  ofEoglaad^ 
within  a  parish  where  they  were  never  re^ 
sident^,  and  where  it  woukl  be  next  to  a 
miracle  that  their  names  should  be  re- 
cognised ;  and  after  sudi  a  publication, 
the  marriage  ia  aolemnized  by  a  cler- 
gyman, who,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
transaction,  is  eflfectually  precluded  from 
discovering,  or  even  msldng  inquuy  into, 
the  imposition  which  has  ^en  practised 
upon  him.  Such  a  nmrriage  is  irrevo- 
cable, however  ignorant  thef  parents  or 

*  Since  the  second  readms  of  this  hill, 
I  have  been  informed  by  a  clergyman  re- 
sidoftt  in  the  county  of  Kent,  Uiat  in  the 
month  of  Februarjr  last,  eleven  persoos, 
all  belonging  to  his  parish,  and  aU  but 
one  under  age,  had  tlieir  banns  published 
at  the  same  sime,  in  the  church  of  another 
parish,  in  the  same  county  in  which  ihey 
nad  never  resided,  for  the  purpose  of  b^ 
ing  clandestinely  married.  I  mention  it 
as  one  among  a  thousand  instances  of 
this  sort  which  have  been  transmitted  Co 
me  upon  authority  on  which  I  can  rely. 
.  t  Unless  fraud  can  be  shewn  in  the  use 
of  the  names  under  which  the  banns  are 

fublished,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
ouget  V.  Tomkins,  (Ecclesiast.  Rep, 
voL  i.  p.  499,)  where  a  lad  of  16  waa 
married  to  his  mother's  maid,  under  a 
pid>lication  of  banns  made  in  the  church 
of  St*  Andrew's,  Holbom,  in  which  parish 
neither  of  the  parties  were  resident^  and 
there  was  no  chance  of  their  names  hsiog 
recognized.  This  marriage  waa  set  aside, 
becauaa  the  banna  ware  pubtishel  uodec 
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guardian*  may  have  been  of  tbe  whole 
traosacUon  —  whereas,  if  It  had  been  a 
marriage  by  license,  it.  would  have  been 
illegalt  and  nerer  could  have  been  ren- 
dered valid. 

Heart-rending  cases  of  frauds  practised 
under  the  sanction  of  this  branch  of  the 
Law  — of  dauahters  inveigled  and  de- 
bauched from  the  care  and  prelection  of 
their  parents,  and  clandestinely  allied  to 
men  of  vicious  and  infamous  habits— of 
sons  united  for  life  to  menial  servants,  or 
women  of  the  lowest  and  most  profligate 
cast,  without  the  possibility  of  redress, 
or  the  hope  of  remedy,  are  of  daily  and 
fiuniliar  occurrence.  To  remedy  these 
grievances,  and  to  render  the  law  equal 
and  uniform  in  its  effect  and  operation,  I 
propose  to  place  the  marriages  of  minors 
py  banns  precisely  on  the  same  footing  as 
those  by  license  will  be  placed  by  thia 
act ;  and  in  all  cases  of  nwrriages,  had 
without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
natural  guardians  and  protectors,  I  intend 

the  names  of  William  Pouget  only,  whereas 
the  lad^s  real  names  were  Willuim  Peter 
Pouget;  and  it  was  proved  that  Peter 
was  the  name  by  which  he  was  fomillarly 
known  to  his  relations  and  friends.  The 
court  considered  this  omission  as  frau- 
dulent, and  annulled  the  marriage.  But 
in  another  case,  where  a  boy  under  18, 
who  had  iiist  left  Eton,  and  was  resident 
at  his  JEither's  seat  in  Buckinghamshire, 
was  married  to  an  obscure  person,  re- 
sident in  a  neighbouring  parish,  after  a 
gublication  of  banns  in  a  church  in  the 
orough  of  Southwark,  in  which  it  was 
almost  impossible  that  either  of  them 
should  be  recognized;  the  court  held, 
that  it  had  no  authority  to  dissolve  the 
marriaffe,  thoush  the  dergyipan,  struck 
with  the  youthful  appearance  and  de- 
meanour of  the  lad,  twice  stopped,  in 
the  course  of  the  ceremony,  to  question 
the  parties  as  to  their  age  and  residence, 
which  questioqs  were  specifically,  but 
ialsely,  replied  to  by  the  mother  of  the 
woman  about  to  be  married ;  but,  as  in 
this  instance,  no  fraud  could  be  proved 
in  the  use  of  the  names,  the  court  held 
that  the  proclamation  of  the  banns  was 
not  vitiated.    It  is  not  iptended  to  dis- 

Eute  the  correctness  of  the  conclusion  of 
tw,  in  either  of  these  cases,  but,  assur- 
edly, on  principle  there  is  no  ground  for. 
the  law  to  make  such  a  distinction,  in 
cases  where  the  fraudulent  nature  of  tbe 
transaction  admits  of  no  doubt. 
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to  give  the  same  persons  #ho  have  » 
power  to  institute  proceedings  in  one  in* 
stance,  a  power  also  to  institute  them  in 
the  other.  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  dis*. 
cover  on  what  principle  minors,  who 
marry  by  license,  are  to  be  under  the 
protection  of  the  law,  while  those  who 
marry  by  banns  are  to  have  no  protection 
at  ail.  If  minors  of  both  sexes  ought 
not,  without  the  consent  of  parents,  to 
have  a  capacity  of  contracting  the  ma« 
trimonial  contract  in  one  instance,  as- 
suredly they  ought  not  to  have  it  in  the 
other. 

This  is  the  extent  of  the  alteration  I 
propose  with  respect  to  the  marriages  of 
minors  by  banns.  I  have  only  now  to 
state  some  regulations  which  will  be  found 
in  the  bill,  applicable  generally  to  all  mar- 
riages by  banns.  F^m  the  statement  I 
have  already  laid  before  the  House,  it  will 
be  obvious  that  great  evils  andinconve^ 
nienoes  arise  from  the  present  mode  of  iha 
publication  of  banns.  Theparochial^dergy 
feel  deeply  and  sensibly  these  evils  and 
inconveniences,  and  anxiously  look  to 
this  House  for  some  regulations  which 
may  at  least  alleviate  them.  Occupied  aa 
I  have  been  for  some  years  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Marriage  act,  I  have  nato* 
rally  received  various  and  extensive  cons* 
municatlons  from  this  most  intellisent  and 
most  useftd  body  of  men,  as  to  tne  prac« 
tical  defects  of  the  existing  law,  and  I  can. 
assure  the  House  that  there  is  no  subject 
on  which  the  parochial  clergy  are  ao 
anxiousfor  reformation  and  amendment,  aa 
on  this;  however  thev  may  differ  as  to 
other  points,  they  ali  entirely  concur  ia 
stating  the  frauds  which  are  daily  prac- 
tised against  them  in  tbe  publication  of 
banns,  and  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  for. 
them,  by  the  exertions  of  unremitting 
labour  and  diligence,  adequately  to  dis- 
charge their  functions  in  this  particular; 
•^ow  unavailing  their  efforts  are  to  in* 
terpose  any  effectual  check  to  those  &aiids» 
to  the  furtherance  and  success  of  which 
they  are  unhappily  rendered  mainly  and 
essentially  mstrumental.*    The  real  fiiefe 

*  I  insert  a  letter  I  have  just  received 
from  the  incumbent  of  a  very  populona 
parish  in  the  north  of  England,  as  affoid^ 
ing  an  excellent  apecimen  of  the  states 
ments  I  have  received  on  this  subject  fsam 
very  many  quarters : 

«<  You  hare  directed  jrour  alteotioqi 
particularly  to  the  facilities  which  are 
ghrento  improper  and  ckwMlestine  mtr- 
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k$,  dnM  bftifli»  IhMf  the  dfcvutMUom  I 
htfte  dtotaHed,  cpcmite  no  longer  bb  tny 
eheek  irhfltfoeter  oft  trregular  iod  eteiH 
detttrte  marriagtM,  and  mttrriaget  of  thit 
detaripCion  are  eAbcted  with  ss  much  (aci- 
liiy  and  as  mueh  kopimihr  as  they  were 
br  Ifceoeek^  at  the  time  of  paairag  of  the 
Marriage  aef.  At  the  same  time  1  tery 
fiireibly  feel  the  difficelty  of  <qpplying  any 
iMiedy  te  this  e?il«  inasmuch  as  I  mould 
be  ettiediely  reluctant  to  taterpoie  any 
mrtiocessary  checks  to  the  marriages  of 
pefMsa  who  are  to  be  considered  as  nd 
juris  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  I  shall,  there* 
ftre,  content  myselfi  on  this  head,  with 
introdttting  some  provisiont  into  the  bill* 
Which  win  ftcilitate  to  the  dergyaoan  the 
iieans  of  inqnhry,  as  to  the  names  ef  those 

rfagesi  by  the  f^raeent  defectffe  pfofisiotif 
Mating  to  the  pabllcation  of  banns.  As 
m  parochiki  clergyaian,  I  hare  had  the 
dppoftiMifty  ef  wiineseing  some  oi  the 
defective  protisimis)  and  I  beg  to  add  my 
DMlmotty  CO  that  of  many  ethers  oif 
gi^ater  trelght«  Which  I  dare  say  yon  have 
MMif^  in  cetvpldAt  of  the  ev ih  fef 
whitehf  you  at-e  fWoposhiga  reniedy. 

"  Is  h  pttssibto^  bnweter^  that  foiit  at^ 
lemMon  inny  hav^  been  cucit'ed  i^Hhci^aHy 
hf  tbcf  inomivenlMice  of  the  present  state 
1^  tfietaw,  as  it  effects  Marriagesi  1*  wMeh 
one  of  the  partiea  at  least  is  in  amtae  of  Afe 
hfgh^  oonditioos  of  life.  I  am  deslroiis  ef 
UMpiialtiog  yow  ilotlcU  in  behalf  of  the 
lower  classes,  wh6  take  this  freedom  #hieh> 
She  law  teavee  tb  them,  but  did  not  nsea» 
IWgffe  thdfn,'  of  man^yiog  in  a  very  dis^ 
ontiMTly  way. 

«« Yoti  bropese,  I  beKete,  to  fctiake  it 
i  amipiil»iKfy  ddly  on  the  aivfe  of  tbtf 
dfeVgytnanv  to  verify  the  nameii,  reeidenee^ 
m/A  coadftion  of  the  parties.  If  ie  fer  want 
of  iome  such  imperative  reeulation  thati 
the  disorderly  practices,  which  I  aHudb 
to,  among  tro  rower  classes,  prevail.  Any 
BdRrriages  tAty  ntiw  be  efected  withoot  the 
ktaiy#iedge  of  pcieAts,  friends,  or  pnblie; 
The  partiet  have  only  to  send  their  namek 
m  deitmn  pepuldb*  parishee,  wh^e  they 
have  leave  to  get  their  banna  published 
^MlhOOtscfrntidy,  aiAl  in  the  nHuitimde  of 
lUttiespabHshed^  itedtlieobscarity6fthe 
pMons  in  doefttion,  therei  is  an  eniy  con- 
ceidefem6tanypm)ect  df  i&sanfag^.  It 
is  nioltkfeceflBary  foir  Aie  parties  t6  assUMe 
fictitious  names;  the  concealmeiA  passes 
aa  a  matter  of  couMe  under  the  looseiiess 
efthepraetieo. 

» It  weold  bw  af  MifflcAtai  obgeeliMr  f^ 


whose  bsidna  are  rftett  hi  for  j^MteatiM  # 
and  by  <he  aM  of  which  I  ahaH  hope  U^ 
restore  to  the  publication  Of  bMiAa  sOUi^ 
thing  at  least  of  their  orightel  eharaoier, 
that  of  notice  to  all  parties  inlCPMted,  of 
the  DUNtiage  which  b  about  io  be  sdlebkn- 
iaed. 

As  the  law  now  steads,  ifo  ctel*gynlitt 
can  be  compelled  to  publish  the  hamia  (6ft 
marriage  unless  the  per soili  to  be  mfcitfed 
shaU,  seven  days  before  the  first  mrtilfcaM 
den,  respectively  cause  to  h6  aeliveteci 
to  him  a  notice  m  wHting  ef  theit  tm^ 
ehristain  and  surnames,  and  of  the  hooaw 
or  hoases  of  thei^  obede  within  the  parU^ 
and  of  the  tiorfe  during  which  they  have 
dwelt  in  the  parish.*    I  propose  to  maktf 

thit  lax  practice,  Qiat  the  det^gymaii  U 
made  often  to  utter  a  aolenda  untrullk  Iw 
the  face  of  the  congregation,  as  to  the  re^ 
Mence  of  the  parties,  who'  ffet  aaMMi 
without  residence  at  aH  in  the  fSace  whttH 
ttitk  batons  are  published ;  and  (hat  the  tiiu 

tention  of  the  law  to  give  soiae  fiiSiori^ 
to  the  itttOttded  iMr^iaiie,  bt  {nfisni&ittlOH 
df  bannfe,  is  utterly  defeated.  But  in  all 
this  cbuhti^y  hOthTha  is  mcVe  common.  U 
is  oAen  a  fancy  6t  ItfAOuY  of  iftt  pHi^ 
that  the^  #111  bO  ttat¥led  in  th^  to^ll,  mi 
not  ih  Ifie  dOaOtFf,  tk  In  (he  (jRtt^  n^lH^ 
Aey  live.  If  Oo^ti  Oketa  ho  tk'ObblO,  W 
chikng^  6f  ibode,  to  ftdaii(6  thtii'  WIshLr 
SbmeticheV  they  totttt  hoOie  fiWiMi,  dha 
Mdte  tlidi:' IHenda  by  suk^sd.  InriiycMI 
ptf  ish  not  a  year  paiMi  wMdM  liMuMi 
Of  these  dandetftiMfiiMirMigeii.  Ifisttthtf 
rteighbOUriOg  countty  paHshcis  tUe  clie  9 
the  sataiv. 

«<  The  evi!  df  these  Mtmi  ia  not:  coh-^^ 
fined  to  iMtcnt^  afnd  bndutlfUl  dttrris^, 
contracted  wfilidUt  the  hcMc^  or  ffri^y 
of  frttods;  it  ^s  to  WOM)^  lAiags;  ^otf 
will  eteily  see  hoW  unicMis  of  bigam^,  ^d 
Others  highly  impi^p6f  aiid  unlawfill,  arO 
proifnoted.  I  know  an  Instance  Of  a  pMOte 
livitig  neeV  to  me,  married  eothedaaajbte^ 
of  hia  deceased  wife,  a  ditt^httk-  fy  A 
fariQiit  htisband ;  and  alsd  th«  OaaO  of  • 
perten  married  to  his  i^iede-^ttttaO  ttar* 
riflges  haVii^  takdti  p]kd6  in  elMrchtta,  of 
6thtir  fM^alOiis  pariiAf^i,  tifea^  thO  j^liiGea 
#tiOrO  the  pMies  lived.  FMr  icttii  abasa^ 
it  i^  dheere^  16  be  WUM  fwiMi^  W 
dble  to  lirovjde  a  rehttedy,  by  bribgM^fiM 
law  of  niflrtriage  to  be  hioi^  feVMhWe  ikt 
the  fierce  and  virtue  of  fsMflieir. 

•  In  the  lata  thi^rhonth^  of  I8f7,  tbtf 
banna  of  S0I  tfiftt^  #er^  otAlMed  irf  thi^ 
chuith  Of  i^4t^^  dM  of 
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this  provision  imperative^  instead  of  op- 
tionaly  80  that  henceforth  no  officiating 
clergyman  will  be  able  to  proceed  to  the 
publication  of  banns  till  he  has  received  a 
notice  of  this  description ;  and|  in  order 
to  give  more  publicity  to  the  transac- 
tion, I  shall  introduce  a  provision  that 
banns  shall  not  be  published  till  the  true 
christian  and  surnames,  and  the  houses  of 
the  abode  of  the  parties,  shall  be  affixed 
to  the  principal  door  of  the  church,  or  to 
some  conspicuous  place  within  the  church, 
and  shall  so  remain  affixed  till  the  expira- 
tion of  the  three  Sundays  on  which  such 
banns  shall  have  been  published. 

The  only  remaining  regulations  are, 
that  if  marriage  shall  not  be  solemnized 
within  three  months  after  the  publication 
of  banns,    the   publication    must    take 

{>lace  de  novo:  and  so  with  respect  to 
icense6*-if  a  marriage  shall  not  be  ob- 
tained within  three  months  after  the  grant 
of  a  license,  a  new  license  shall  be  re- 
quired before  the  ceremony  can  be  per- 
formed. I  have  now  gone  through  the 
details  of  the  bill.  I  trust  1  huve 
not  been  misapprehended ;  my  object  is 
to  remedy  no  fanciful  or  theoretical  abuse ; 
but  certain  and  practical  evils — evils  of 
which  the  existence  has,  I  trust,  been 
proved  to  demonstration— evils  entwin- 
ing themselves,  as  it  were,  round'  the 
very  roots  of  social  order,  and  threatening 
by  a  silent,  but  progressive  operation,  to 
sap  and  undermine  the  very  foundations 
of  civil  society.  I  would  maintain  and 
uphold  inviolate  the  principle  of  the 
Marriage  act,  that  minors  should  not  con- 
tract marriage  without  the  consent  of  their 
parents  or  guardians.  I  would  give  to 
this  principle  just,  and  equal,  and  uniform 
operation;  but  I  would  cut  off  from  it 
those  tremendous  penalties  which  have 
been  found  by  experience  to  press  heavily 
on  the  innocent,  and  to  secure  impunity 
and  even  remuneration  to  the  guilty.  The 
time  is  singularly  auspicious  for  the  revi- 
aion-and  re-consideration  of  this  act. — We 
stand  aloof  from  the  party  prejudices  and 
violent  animosities  which  usheredin  thefirst 
alteration  of  the  law,  and  accompanied  it 
throughout  every  stage  of  its  progress  — 
we  are  placed  at  a  sufficient  distance  from 
the  period  at  which  it  passed,  to  be  able 
justly  to  appreciate  the  character  of  the 

these  568  persons  all,  except  two,  were 
fittfted  to  reside  in  the  parish,  whereas 
the  great  majority  of  them  were  noi^resi- 
deats. 
VOL.  VI. 
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law,  and  calmly  and  impartially  to  exa- 
mine and  ascertain  its  practical  efiect  and 
operation  we  see  clearly  that  it  has 
not  worked  in  the  manner  contemplated  by 
those  with  whom  it  originated.  In  fine, 
be  it  remembered  that  I  call  not  on  the 
House  to  trench  on  the  venerable  au- 
thority of  lord  Hardwicke ;  I  call  upon 
them  rather  to  discharge  the  legacy  he 
bequeathed  to  posteriiy-^and  surely  we 
can  in  no  manner  more  adequately  dis- 
charge it  than  by  making  his  measure 
more  perfect  and  effectual,  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  great  object  he  had  in 
view — the  amelioration  of  that  law  which 
regulates  the  most  important  contract, 
whether  we  look  to  the  well-being  of 
society,  or  the  happiness  of  individuals, 
which  man  can  form  under  the  existence 
of  any  government.  It  only  remains  for 
me.  Sir,  to  thank  the  House  for  the  in- 
dulgence with  which  it  has  listened  to  me, 
and  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  ta 
amend  the  26th  of  Geo.  2nd  c.  SSrd. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Ordnance  EsTinf  atbs.]  The  House 
having  resolved  itoelf  into  a  committee 
of  supply,  Mr.  Ward  moved,  ««  That 
248,744/.  1 U.  2d.  be  granted  for  the  Ord- 
nance extraordinaries  for  1822,  after  de- 
ducting 44,000/.  for  the  presumed  sale  of 
old  stores,  lands,  and  buildings." 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  accounts  of  re- 
pairs and  current  expenses  in  some  of  the 
colonies,  were  so  complicated,  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  know  how  the  various 
sums  were  applied;  and  therefore,  instead 
of  going  into  minute  details,  his  objection 
should  be  to  the  large  account.  He  had 
moved  for  certain  returns,  which  would  elu- 
cidate some  parts ;  but  they  had  not  been 
produced4  The  only  account  he  had  waa 
from  Demerara,  and. he  would  take  that 
as  a  specimen  of  the  current  accounts  in 
the  other  colonies.  In  the  estimates  for 
that  colony  was  a  sum  of  1  »879/.  for  extra 
pay  of  engineers.  But  the  House  had 
already  voted  22,000/.  for  the  extra  pay 
of  engineers ;  and  why,  after  voting  such 
a  sum,  should  we  be  called  upon  to  vote 
this  particular  sum  for  extra  pay  to  the 
engineers  of  Demerara  ?  He  found  also 
sums  for  repairs,  &c.,  according  to  esti- 
mates made  by  colonel  Mann;  but  he  did 
not  see  why  colonel  Mann,  who  was  not 
on  the  spot,  should  make  such  estimates. 
Under  the  head  of  Demerara  and  Ber- 
bice,  those  repairs  amounted  to  11,7^9/. 
Of  this  sum  10/XX)/.  were  tovards  raising 
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Ihe  tea-bBok,  or  dam,  al  Demerara. 
Novr,  if  Ibis  work  was  necessary,  it  ought 
to  be  raised  at  the  expense  of  the  colony. 
The  colony  had  its  Iq^islattve  body,  who 
voted  the  necessary  taxes  from  year  to 
year ;  and  if  this  money  was  thought  ne- 
cesssry  by  them,  why  had  they  not  raised 
it,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  this  country  ? 
Sums  were  annually  remitted  to  London 
to  trustees,  to  be  invested  for  the  benefit 
of  the  colony ;  and  there  was  at  this  mo- 
ment  not  less  than  from  €OfiOOL  to  70,000/. 
in  the  funds  for  that  purpose.  He  was 
•ware  that  the  money  so  remitted  to  this 
country  was  a  security  for  the  paper 
money  in  circulation  there ;  but  be  did 
not  see  why  the  10,000(.  might  not  be 
advanced  out  of  it  towards  the  expense 
of  the  dam,  if  it  was  so  necessary.  Anc^ 
ther  reason  why  we  ou^bt  not  to  defray 
this  charge  was,  that  it  might  be  saved 
by  an  economical  expenditure  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  colony  itself.  He  was 
aware  that  the  colony  was  severely 
pressed  down  by  taxes— 4hat  large  sums 
were  lost  by  the  exorbitant  salaries  given 
to  officers  connected  with  it,  soma  of 
whom  bad  never  visited  the  colony.  It 
was  owing  to  such  a  severe  pressure  on 
its  industry  and  resources,  that  Demerara, 
as  well  as  all  oar  other  colonies,  was  at 
this  moment  suffering  under  the  i^reatest 
distress — distress  so  great,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  article  of  cofiee,  the 
planters  did  not  receive  for  their  produce 
the  prime  cost.  The  same,  as  far  as  con- 
cerned the  large  sums  paid  to  its  public 
officers,  might  be  said  of  Berbioe,  and  se- 
veral other  colonies  in  our  possession. 
Berbice,  it  was  known,  was  a  colony  ceded 
to  us  as  a  boon  bv  the  Dutch,  in  consi- 
deration of  our  having,  most  improvi- 
dentlyi  given  them  up  Java,  the  best  co- 
lony out  of  Europe.  Here  he  should  re- 
mark upon  the  difereace  of  pay  given  in 
some  colonies.  The  governor  of  Su- 
rinam, a  place  of  more  importance  than 
Demerara,  had  only  a  salary  of  1,200^ 
while  the  governor  of  the  latter  place  had 
an  income  of  from  5,000/.  to  7,000/.  a- 
Tear.  There  was  then  a  vendue-master, 
by  whom  all  public  sales  were  made,  who 
had  an  income  of  from  6,000/.  to  7,000/. 
a-y  ear.  There  was  also  a  colonial  secretary 
and  his  deputy,  and  a  secretary  to  the 
governor,  with  immense  salaries.  The 
office  of  coIoDial  secretary  had  bees  given 
some  years  ago  to  a  Mr/Sullivan,  then  a 
young  lad  at^ton  school ;  and  yet  from 
9,000/.  to  4ffiQol.  a-year  was  remitted  to 
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this  country  as  bis  salary.    He  of  ooursir 
had  a  deputy,  aiid  between  the  two  not 
less  than  8,000/.  a-year  was  derived  from 
the  colony  for  several  years,  in  additioa 
to  which  there  was  the  governor's  secre* 
tary,  with  an  income  ii  not  less  tliaa 
8,500/.    He  objected  to  such  large  salaF- 
ries  being  paid  from  so  small  a  colony. 
It  was  a  Biost  unjust  princtole^  thai  wa 
should  be  obliged  to  pay  for  what,  bjr 
proper  maoasement,   the   colony  itself 
could  pay.     He  should  tharefore  mov^ 
that  the  sum  for  this  colony  should  be 
reduced  by  the  10,000/.  for  the  aea-baak. 
We  were  also  called  upon  to  pay  a  sum 
of  SJ063L  in  the  Ordnance  department  of 
the  Ionian  islands.    This  he  should  ebjed 
to ;  for,  by  the  contract  bv  which  his  aui» 
jesty  became  protector  of  the  loniao  is* 
lands,  this  country  was  not  to  be  called 
upon  to  pay  any  thiog  on  accouni  of  ita 
military  defence,  unleas  our  fiunoe  them 
exceeded  8,000  asen.    On  lookup  at  the 
estimates,  he  saw  suflM  fiir  repairs  at  the 
powder-works  at  Feversham  and  Waltham- 
abbey.    There  was  a  sum  f£  l,95l/«  fov 
repairs  at  the  former  place,  though  for 
the  last  four  years  it  had  been  let  out, 
and  not  an  ounce  of  powder  had  been 
manubctured  there  on  account  of  govern^ 
ment.    He  ouaht  to  notice,  that  toe  civil 
establishmenttherehad  been  reducedaiBoe 
hut  year.    He  was  glad  of  it ;  bttt  thsa 
reduction  was  not  sufficienS.    It  was  not 
necessary  that  we  should  have  any  repaha 
to  pay  for.     Waltham-abbey,   he  per^ 
ceived,  was  kept  up  for  the  manufimturiog 
of  powder,  and  at  an  expense  of  6,000L 
Where  was  the  necessity  for  this  ?    For^ 
according  to  the  statement  of  ihe  ngbt 
hon.  member,  we  had  powder  eneagb  on 
hand  to  last  the  country  for  25  years  to 
come.    It  was  said,  that  this  was  done  to 
keep  the  men  emplojred ;  but  if  the  now« 
der  was  not  wanted,  it  was  absurd  to  leeep 
men  in  pay  to  make  iL     He  adaMttod 
that  such  establishments  went  oselul  in 
the  commencement  of  the  war;  bat  wiero 
there   any  circumstances  now  existing 
which  would  warrant  their  continuance? 
He  would  conclude  by  moving^  as  ao 
amendment,  a  reductioB  of  IS,000L  om 
the  whole  charge;  viz.,  10,000/.  for  !>»- 
memra,  and  3,000/.  for  the  Ionian  Islands^ 
Mr.  Wihnat  said,  that  as  the  objectieq 
had  been  raised  to  the  itmn  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  dam  of  Demerara,  he  ieh  it 
necessary  to  repeat  the  information  whlob 
he  had  given  to  the  hon.  member  upon  a 
former  occasion,  and  with  which  be 
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awe  the  House  would  be  quite  satisfied. 
It  was  not  denied  that  this  work  was  a 
great  public  service.  It  was  agreed  that 
it  was  not  only  bf  use  to  the  Ordnance 
department  in  the  colony,  but  mainly  so 
to  the  town ;  and  it  was  therefore  the 
opinion  of  government  that  it  should  bear 
a  proportion  of  the  expense.  This  had 
been  communicated  to  the  colony,  and 
he  was  in  daily  expectation  of  receiving 
an  answer.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  grant  was  only  to  be  considered  as 
an  item  on  account,  which  would  be  re« 
paid  by  the  colony.  With  regard  to 
what  the  hon.  member  had  said  upon  the 
subject  of  places  in  Demerara,  he  seemed 
to  forget  that  a  law  bad  passed  which 
prevented  persons  from  holding  places  in 
that  colony  who  were  not  upon  the  spot. 
Considering  the  incidental  expenses  to 
which'  the  governor  was  liable,  the  allow- 
ance made  to  him  was  certanily  not  too 
inucb.  With  regard  to  the  Ionian  islands, 
he  must  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  it 
was  no  fault  of  his  that  the  expenditure 
incurred  in  them  had  not  been  fully  ex* 
amined.  He  denied  the  correctness  of 
the  construction  which  the  hon.  member 
had  placed  upon  the  treaty;  and  said, 
that  thou£;h  it  might,  perhaps,  be  justified 
by  the  words,  it  was  by  no  means  jus- 
tified by  the  spirit  of  it.  He  contended 
that  there  was  no  distinct  agreement  by 
which  the  Ionian  islands  were  bound  to 
defi'ay  the  expenses  of  the  military  esta- 
blialiraent  stationed  among  them. 

After  a  short  conversation,  the  amend- 
ment was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Creeveif  said,  he  should  propose 
BD  amendment  relative  to  the  grant  for 
Che  fortifications  of  Barbadoes.  Strong  as 
the  case  was  that  he  had  made  out  on 
tills  subject  on  former  occasions,  it  was 
•t  present  flir  stronger  than  it  had  ever 
been  beibre ;  for  the  committee  had  now 
ft  distinct  admission  from  a  member  of  his 
majesty's  government,  that  in  cases  where 
works  were  carried  on  that  were  neces- 
eary  for  the  service  of  a  colony,  the 
l;<4ony  was  to  be  called  upon  to  sustain  a 
portion  of  their  expense;  Such  at  least 
was  the  doctrine  proposed  regarding  the 
island  of  Demerara ;  and  that  brought 
himrto  consider  the  case  of  tKe  island  of 
Barbadoes.  The  nublic  was  now  called 
upon  to  pay  4,000r.  for  the  fortifications 
of  that  island  —  for  works  that  it  was 
itated  were  most  useful  and  necessary  to 
its  well  being.    If  such  a  sum  were  to  be 

~  ~  tor  such  a  pfurposoi  he  trusted  that 


a  similar  pledge  would  be  demanded  from 
the  island  of  Barbadoes  as  had  been  ex- 
torted from  the  island  of  Demerara.  If 
government  would  give  him  a  pledge  to 
compd  the  re-payment  of  this  grant,  he 
would  withdraw  his  amendment.  He 
knew  there  was  a  differenoe  in  the  two 
cases ;  but  the  difference  was  all  in  his 
favour.  In  Barbadoes  there  was  a  specific 
act,  providing  a  fund  for  the  repair  of  its 
fortifications.  That  fund,  however,  was 
now  kept,  not  for  the  repair  of  fortifica- 
tions, but  for  the  pensioners  of  England. 
Since  the  last  discussion,  a  return  had 
been  made  of  the  surplus  of  this  fund 
over  the  expenses  of  the  fortifications; 
and  that  return  consisted  of  the  simple 
word  ml.  In  short,  there  was  no  surplus 
to  meet  the  4,000/.  that  it  was  nece^ary 
to  lay  out  on  the  works  of  the  island. 
**  In  this  House/*  continued  Mr.  Creevey, 
"  degraded  as  it  is  [loud  cries  of  « order*  j 
-^degraded  I  must  call  it,  though  I  die 
for  it,  n^hile  it  refuses  to  receive— ^  *  [Mr. 
Brogden  called  the  hon.  member  to 
order.]  He  would  sit  down  with  moving, 
that  the  grant  be  diminished  by  the  sura 
of  4>,&?0L  I4a.  6d. 

Mr.  Wilmot  maintained,  that  there  was 
a  wide  difference  between  the  cases  of 
Demerara  and  Barbadoes.  The  repairs 
in  the  latter  case  were  of  a  military  na* 
turn ;  but  in  the  former  they  were  made 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  advantage 
upon  the  chief  town  of  the  colony.  Al« 
luding  to  what  had  fiiilen  from  the  hon. 
member,  regarding  the  insular  situation 
of  Demerara,  he  must  take  the  liberty  of 
correcting  the  geography  of  the  hon. 
member.  On  looking  to  his  map,  he 
would  find  that  the  insular  situation  of 
Demerara  was  to  be  found  nowhere  ex- 
cept in  his  fertile  imagination.  The  hon. 
secretary  then  proceeded  to  contend  that 
the  4^  per  cent  duties  were  not  appli- 
cable to  the  purposes  which  Mr.  Creevey 
had  mentioned.  Those  duties  had  been 
given  to  the  Crown,  in  exchange  for  cer- 
tain concessions  which  it  had  made  to  the 
colony.  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  he 
referred  to  the  colonial  act  of  1668,  and 
to  certain  other  papers  of  which  he  read 
extracts  to  the  House.  Upon  a  reference 
to  the  whole  df  these  acts,  he  could  see 
nothing  whatever  to  establish  the  propo- 
sition^that  the  4|^  per  cent  duties  were 
given^o  the  king,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  applied  exclusively  to  the  colonial 
purposes  of  the  islands.  He  must  argue 
this  question  upon  the  analogy  furnished 
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by  the  acta  of  Montserrat,  Nevis,  and  the 
Virgin  islands. 

Mr.  Creeoey  said,  that  nothing  was  so 
extraordinary  as  to  bear  the  conditions  of 
one  act  of  parliament,  which  were  in  their 
nature  and  terms  imperative,  attempt^ 
to  be  construed  by  the  analogy  of  other 
acts,  which  had  no  application  whatever 
to  Barbadoes.  What  signified  to  him 
what  bad  been  the  50  years  practice  of 
swindling  and  stealing  in  defiance  of  the 
Barbadoes  act?  [Murmurs  from  the 
ministerial  benches].  He  liked  those 
murmurs,  and  wished  that  the  people 
could  hear  them. 

Mr.  Bright  would  not  enter  into  the 
controversy,  whether  or  not  the  Crown 
had  perverted  the  4|  per  cent  duties.  It 
was  a  very  fit  subject  for  inquiry  at  ano- 
ther moment;  but  he  thoueht  the  country 
was  bound  to  maintain  the  fortifications 
at  Barbadoes,  and  he  must  therefore  sup- 
port  the  present  grant. 

Mr.  Bernal  said,  the  object  of  his  bon. 
friend  was,  not  to  refuse  the  sums  neces* 
aary  to  support  the  island  of  Barbadoes, 
but  to  see  that  those  sums  were  taken 
from  a  proper  source.  He  contended 
that  the  4^  per  cent  fund  ought  to  be 
applied  to  the  expenses  of  the  island. 
With  reference  to  the  act  of  Charles  2nd, 
it  was  one  of  atrocious  and  tyrannical 
extortion ;  and  one  of  the  articles  of  lord 
Clarendon's  impeachment  was  founded 
upon  that  lord's  defence  of  the  king's 
conduct  towards  the  island. 

Mr.  Marryat  contended  that  it  would 
be  very  hard  on  the  colony  of  Barbadoes, 
because  we  had  taken  from  them  the  fund 
which  belonged  to  them,  to  csJl  upoh 
them  to  provide  a  fresh  fund  for  the  pur- 

Eoses  of  the  colony.  If  a  motion  were 
rought  forward  on  the  subject  of  the 
misapplication  of  the  4^  per  cent  fund,  it 
ahould  have  his  support ;  but  there  was 
not  a  shadow  of  justice  in  refusing  to  the 
colony  the  supplies  necessary  for  its  de- 
fence. 

Mr.  P.  Moore  contended,  that  his  hon. 
friend  bad  made  good  his  position,  that 
the  funds  arising  from  this  4}  per  cent 
duty  had  been  dissipated  by  official  pro<- 
fligacy,  and  that  now,  when  the  fortifica* 
tiods  of  Barbadoes  were  out  of  repair,  the 
people  of  England  were  called  upon  to 
advance  the  expenses. 

Mr.  mUiams  agreed,  that  the  feltifica- 
tions  ought  to  be  kept  in  repair  by  the 
king  out  of  the  4f  per  cent  duties,  and 
not  by  money  drawn  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people  of  this  country. 
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The  committee  divided:  For  the 
amendment  39.  Against  it  81.  The 
original  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

List  of  the  Minority. 


Allen,  J.  A. 
Belgrave,  lord 
Bennet,  hon.  G. 
Blake,  sir  F. 
Boughey,  sir  J. 
Bernal,  R. 
Burdett,  sir  F. 
Barrett,  S.  M. 
Dickinson,  W. 
Davies,  col. 
Fergusson,  sir  R.  C. 
Griffith,  J.  W. 
Gurney,  R.  H. 
llaldimand,  W. 
Ilume,  J. 
Hobhouse,  J.  C. 
James,  W. 
Jervoise,  G.  P. 
Lushlngton,  Dr. 
Leycester,  R. 


Moore,  P. 
Maberly,  J. 
Martin,  John 
Pym,  F. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Rumbold,  S. 
Ricardo,  D. 
Robinson,  sirG.. 
Rickford,  W. 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Rice,  S. 
Smith,  W. 
Scott,  J. 
Whitbread,  W. 
Whitbread,  S.  C. 
Wilson,  sirR. 
Williams,  W. 
Wood,  alderman 

TELLCa. 

Crecyy,  T. 


The  rest  of  the  resolutions  were  agreed 
to  and  the  House  resumed. 
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Thursday,  March  28. 

Board  of  Admiralty  Bill.]]    Lord 
Melville  presented  a  bill  for  reducing  the 
quorum  of  lords  of  the  admiralty  from 
three  to  two.    His  lordship  stated  that  this 
bill  had  become  necessary,  in  consequence 
of  the  new  commission  nominating  five 
lords  of  the  admiralty,  instead  of  seven,  in 
compliance  with  the  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons :  the  act  in  existence  rendering 
it  imperative  for  three  or  more  to  do  aojr 
act.    Had  he  been  a  member  of  the  other 
House,  he  should  certainly  have  opposed 
the  reduction  of  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty 
to  five,  that  number  being  insuffident  for 
the  due  discharge  of  the  busineas  of  the 
board,  without  the  greatest  inconveoienoe. 
Had  the  number  been  reduced  to  six,  it 
would,  he  admitted,  have  been  sufficient 
in  time  of  peace ;  but  certainly  in  a  period 
of  war  it  would  be  found  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  have  seven.    As  it  was,  the  present 
limited  number  would  be  productive  of 
great  inconvenience.    It  was,  at  all  eventfs 
essential  to  pass  the  present  bill,  making 
the  quorum  two  instead  of  three,  on  ac- 
count of  the  business  which  it  would  bo 
necessary  to  transact  at  the  outports  by  at 
least  two  of  the  lords,  which  leA  only 
three  for  the  business  in  London,  one  of 
whom  might   frequently  be   onabie   to 
attend.    He  should  not  now  go  iato  the 
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details  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the 
great  public  inconyenience  that  would 
arise  from  reducing  the  Dumber  to  five, 
but  he  was  certain  it  would  be  found>  that 
so  far  from  being  a  measure  of  economy, 
it  would  produce  a  considerably  increased 
expence. — His  lordship  presented  the  bill, 
which  was  read  a  first  time. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 
Thursday^  March  28. 

Ilchester  Gaoi.— -Petition  from 
Bethnal  Green.]  Sir  R,  Wilson  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Bethnal-green,  praying  for  a  remission  of 
the  sentence  on  Mr.  Hunt.  The  petition 
had  been  signed  by  a  thousand  inhabitants 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  It  com- 
plained of  the  aggravated  treatment  which 
Mr.  Hunt  bad  received  in  violation  of  the 
directions  of  the  judge,  and  it  stated  the 
great  service  which  Mr.  Hunt  had  con- 
rarred  on  the  country  by  detecting  the 
abuses  which  existed  in  the  gaol  of  Ilches- 
ter. It  commented  severely  on  the  con- 
duct of  a  certain  clerical  magistrate ;  and 
certainly,  if  the  charges  brought  against 
that  magistrate  were  well  founded,  he 
appeared  to  be  a  most  rigid  disciplinarian, 
and  one  who  attended  but  little  to  the 
precepts  of  the  religion  which  he  professed 
to  teach.  There  was  one  paragraph  in 
the  petition,  which  would  probacy  call 
forth  some  observation.  In  that  para- 
graph a  distinction  was  taken  between  two 
classes  of  members  in  that  House,  which, 
he  believed,  was  sufficiently  well  ascer- 
tained and  understood  in  the  country.  It 
was  well  known  that  House  was  composed 
of  two  descriptions  of  members ;  one  class 
nominated  by  their  constituents,  and  who 
represented  the  people;  the  other  sent 
there  ta  represent  individuals  and  parti- 
cular private  interests— one  class  who  were 
free  agents;  the  other,  who  were  the 
organs  of  the  will  of  others'^one  class,  who 
really  attended  to  the  debates  in  that 
House,  and  whose  minds  were  capable 
of  being  influenced  by  reason  and  argu- 
ment; the  other  class,  whose  previous 
engagements  rendered  it  unnecessary  for 
them  to  apply  their  minds  to  the  subject 
under  discussion.  The  following  was  the 
paragraph  of  the  petition  to  which  he  al- 
luded:— *<  Your  petitioners  disclaim  any  the 
least  intention  to  insult  your  honourable 
House,  by  any  remarks  they  may  make  upon 
its  character,  which  they  wish  to  see  pure 
and  unblemished  in  public  opinion;  but 


they  canoot  help  observing,  that  when  it 
has  been  stated  in  the  public  prints,  that 
the  purchase  of  seats  in  your  honourable 
House,  which  should  only  be  obtained 
through  the  free  and  unbiassed  voice  of 
the  people,  <  is  as  notorious  as  the  sun  at 
noon-day;'  when  they  see  it  stated  by 
these  prints,  that  a  cabinet  '  minister 
openly  avowed  the  necessity  of  having 
useless  places  to  confer  upon  members  of 
your  honourable  House,  in  order  that 
government  mi^ht  have  sufficient  influence 
to  carry  any  mmisterial  question  in  your 
honourable  House,  whicn  was  originally 
designed  to  be  a  check  upon  the  govern- 
ment :  when  your  petitioners  see  it  stated 
in  «<  the  New  Timcb"  paper  of  the  1 1th  of 
February  last,  that  a  Mr.  Spooner  asserted 
at  a  public  meeting  at  Worcester,  that 
'he  had  been  in  parliament  but  a  very 
short  time,  still  an  opportunity  had  been 
afibrded  him  of  seeing  how  the  majorities 
of  ministers  were  constituted.  That  boya 
were  sent  into  parliament,  who  came  solely 
to  vote  according  to  the  dictation  of  min- 
isters, and  never  heard  a  single  iota  of  the 
merits  of  the  question  on  which  they  were 
to  decide.  That  he  had  seen  the  most 
important  question  agitated  in  the  pre- 
sence of  sixty  or  eighty  members,' till  the 
period  of  division  approached — when 
swarms  were  suddenly  collected  from 
coffee-houses,  theatres,  or  balls,  who  only 
looked  on  which  side  stood  the  marquis  of 
Londonderry,  and  on  which  side  Mr. 
Tierney,  in  order  to  determine  their  votes.' 
When  your  petitioners  see  such  statements 
made  repeatedly  in  the  public  papers, 
without  meeting  the  least  contradiction, 
and  the  publishers  remain  unpunished, 
while  Mr.  Hunt  is  languishing  and  suffering 
in  a  pestilential  gaol,  for  publicly  expres- 
sing his  opinion  that  such  abuses  ought  to 
be  removed ;  they  cannot  help  thinking 
that  shallow  must  be  the  mina,  or  blind 
the  interest  of  that  man,  who  does  not  see 
the  necessity  of  an  immediate  remedy  for 
the  abuses  which  have  crept  into  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  country,  in  order  to  pre* 
serve  them  from  destruction."-»He  could 
not  say  whether  this  paragraph  would,  or 
would  not,  be  considered  to  be  properly 
worded ;  but,  leavine  the  House  to  decide 
that  point,  he  would  move,  that  the  peti- 
tion be  now  brought  up.  [Cries  of 
«  No,  no."] 

Mr.  Dickinson  expressed  his  disappro- 
bation of  the  terms  in  which  the  petition 
was  conceived.  They  were  highly  disres- 
pectful, and  it  was  not  true  that  <'  boys'' 
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were  broug!it  inio  parliament  as  membcri. 
On  the  question  that  the  petition  be 
brought  up,  the  House  divided :     Ayea  17 
Noes  67. 

LUt  of  the  Minority. 

Bcnial,  R. 
Calvert,  N. 
Duncannon,  lonl 
Hubhimsf,  J.  C. 
Ilume,  Joscnh^ 
Kciinudy,  T.  F. 
Ijeniiaru,  T.  H. 
Ni:wport.  sir  J. 
Nonn:mbv,  lonl 
raliiKT,  C.  F. 


Frier,  U. 
Kicf,  S. 
Iliciinlo,  D. 
Uidli y,  sir  M. 

Svki's,  n. 

Tmnyson,  C. 
Wood,  :Uderman 

TTLLCKS. 

Bonnet,  hon.  G. 
NVil>on,  sir  R. 


Reform  of  Parliament— Petition 
FKOXi  .Monmouth.]  Mr.  Hume  said  he 
bad  a  petition  to  present  for  a  reform  of 
parliament,  from  tlic  Mayor,  andjCommon- 
alty  of  Monmouth  ;  but  after  the  extraor- 
dinary course  which  tlic  House  had  pur- 
sued \f\i\\  respect  to  the  last  petition,  he 
did  not  well  know  what  to  do  with  it.  It 
was  the  rig  lit  of  the  people  to  call  for  a 
reform  of  parliament,  and  he  would  say,  that 
the  circumstance  whicli  had  just  occurred 
shewed  the  necessity  of  that  reform.  To 
reject  a  petition  without  hearing  it  read, 
was  contrary  to  the  just  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  people.  Reform  might  be  put 
off  by  temporary  expedients,  but  it  could 
not  be  defeated ;  the  principle  was  working 
and  would  ultimately  triumph.  He  could 
not  but  consider  it  a  marked  insult  on  the 
people,  to  dismiss  their  petition  even  with- 
out hearing  it  road. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  the  House  could 
not  suffer  persons  outbide  the  walls  of  par- 
liament to  cast  improper  reflections  upon 
it.  Inside  these  walls  he  was  aure  that 
bon.  gentlemen  would  speak  of  ita  pro- 
ceedings with  decency. 

INIr.  Hume  said,  he  had  always  under- 
stood, that  it  was  the  right  of  the  people 
to  petition  parliament ;  but  he  never  heard 
before  that  it  was  the  right  of  parliament 
to  reiect  their  petitions.  They  were 
bound  to  hear  them  read  ;  and  then,  if  any 
thing  appeared  to  be  inadmissible,  they 
niight  reject  them.  He  had  not  heard  a 
fiingic  improper  word  in  that  part  of  the 
petition  from  Dethnall-green  which  had 
been  read  by  tlic  gallant  officer.  It  con- 
tained truths,  though  they  might  be  un- 
palatable ones.  In  the  petition  which  be 
Ijow  held  in  hia  hand,  the  petitioners  hum- 
^y  set  forth  that  they  considered  a  reform 
^P^rliament  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
^^fttion  of  the  country;  and  they  prayed 
^**  It  might  be  apecdUy  «ffccled. 


Reform  of  ParliamenU  [  i; 

Lord  G.  Somerset  said,  that  the  peii 
waa  by  no  iiieana  aigned  bj-  the  ni'yst 
pectable  inhabilanu  of  the  tovm  of  A 
mouth:  he  could  not  look  upon  it  i 
petition  coming  from  the  commoDalt 
that  town ;  he  did  not  sec,  that  it  i 
taioed  any  objectionable  paasagea,  L 
ever  he  might  differ  from  the  sentioo 
it  contained. 

Mr.  W.  Courtenatf  seconded  the  bri 
ing  up  of  thia  petition,  for  the  aake 
pointing  out  the  great  difference  betw 
It  and  that  which  the  House  had  jusi 
jected.  It  waa  aaid  that  the  Houac 
rejected  a  petition  without  hearing  ita 
guagc ;  but  he  would  appeal  to  the  ga 
officer,  whether,  in  the  paaaage  whicl 
had  read,  it  waa  not  hia  meaning  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
guage  ?  He  did  conceive,  that  those 
contended  for  the  unlimited  admisaic 
petitiona,  whatever  the  language  migl 
in  which  they  were  couclied,  were 
truth,  the  most  formidable  enemies  of 
sacred  right  of  petition.  He  Talued 
right  of  petition  aa  much  as  the  hon.  n 
her  for  Aberdeen  could  do;  but 
thought  that  hon.  gentleman  was  i 
wrong  in  aaying  that  the  House  ha 
right  to  reject  petitions,  numerous  in 
ces  having  occurred  within  his  own  ro 
ry,  in  which  auch  a  right  had  been  i 
cised. 

Mr.  6.  Bcnnct  could  not  go  the  le 
of  saying,  that  there  was  no  petir/oo,  w 
ever  its  language  might  be,  but  what 
House  was  bound  to  receive.  The  q* 
tion  then  was,  whether  the  petition  ( 
sented  by  his  gallant  friend  had  c< 
before  them  with  a  fair  case  made  < 
and  a  statement  of  grievancea,  for 
purpoac  of  obtaining  redress ;  or  whe 
It  waa  conceived  in  language  that  wat 
suiting  to  the  House  ?  This  was  the 
test  by  which  to  tr^  any  petition  ; 
the  result  of  its  application  in  this  inst 
was,  that  the  petitioners  had  a  fair  i 
and  had  properly  stated  their  grievai 
They  began  by  disclaiming  ail  inter 
of  insult,  and  they  alluded  to  a  declari 
(that  the  sale  of  seats  waa  as  notoi 
aa  the  aun  at  noon-day)  which  mos 
doubtedly  had  been  made  in  that  I] 
by  no  leaaa  person  than  the  late  Mr. 
sonby.  If  any  one  could  doubt  the 
for  a  moment,  he  would  take  upon  hii 
to  prove  it  at  the  bar  of  the  House  ic 
than  ten  minutes.  Beaidea,  the  petifio 
did  not  state  a  caae,  aa  if  it  was  pui 
their  own  authority;  but  they  atate* 
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«•  they  had  leen  it  in  the  public  nevt- 
papen ;  and  added,  that  they  conceived 
It  to  be  a  libel  on  parliament.  The  gen- 
tleman alladed  to  (Mr.  Spooner),  while 
he  was  in  the  House,  seldom  favoured 
opposition  with  a  single  vote;  but  was 
generally  to  be  found  in  the  crowded 
ranks  on  the  other  side.  His  declaration, 
therefore,  was  rather  a  curious  one.  No 
doubt  he  could  tell  the  House  a  few  se- 
crets connected  with  its  own  history ;  and 
ao  could   an  hon.    gendeman  opposite, 

iMr.  Wynn),  who  was  secretary  to  the 
'reasury  under  the  administration  of  lord 
Grenvilfe.  He  himself  ( Mr.  Bennet)  did 
happen  to  know  a  little  about  the  consti- 
tution of  that  House  in  1806,  which,  if  he' 
were  to  repeat,  would  be  found  not  less 
curious  than  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Spooner. 
He  thought  it  was  most  impolitic  to 
r^ct  petitions  connected  with  tne  subject 
of  reform,  unless  under  very  peculiar  cir* 
cumslances ;  for  the  House  ouffht  always 
to  remember  the  declaration  of  the  great 
lord  Chatliam«-4hat  if  it  was  not  speedily 
reformed  from  within,  it  would  be  reformed 
with  a  vengeance  from  without. 

Sir  J.  Newport  said,  it  very  often  hap- 
pened that  boo.  gentleoien  presented  to 
thatHouse,  petitions,  containingsentiments 
in  which  they  themselves  £d  not  concur. 
Now,  if  the  principle  that  had  been  that 
evening  laid  down  was  to  be  acted  upon, 
the  consequence  would  be,  that  any  meniber 
so  drcnmstanced  would  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  select  some  strong  passage  nom 
the  petition,  and  describe  it  in  his  speech 
as  being  objectionable,  to  ensure  the  re- 
jection of  the  petition.  He,  therefore,  did 
mean  to  contend,  that  the  House  ought 
never  to  exercise  this  strong  power  of  re- 
jection, until  after  it  should  have  heard 
the  petition  read.  It  was  on  these  grounds 
that  he  had  supported  the  reading  of  the 
petition  lately  rqected. 

Mr.  DkMnwn  re-stated  his  objections  to 
the  petition  which  had  been  rejected.  It 
was  affirmed  in  the  body  of  it,  thist  **  boys'' 
were  brought'  into  parliament  to  vote. 
Now,  this  was  not  fact.  By  the  term 
*<  boys,"  an  indifferent  person  would  natu- 
rally suppose,  that  striplings  under  age 
were  intended.  Every  hon.  gentleman  well 
knew  that  the  youngest  members  of  that 
House  were  between  21  and  25 ;  and  that 
of  these,  there  were  very  few.  He  be- 
lieved there  was  but  one  instance,  in 
which  an  individual  had  been  admitted  to 
sit  in  that  House,  being  under  the  age 
prescribed  by  law.    He  alluded  to  the 


case  of  Mr.  Fox ;  and  it  was  remarkablet 
that  even  Mr.  Fox,  though  he  had  spoken 
before  he  attained  this  legal  age,  never 
once  voted  till  after  he  had  completed  it. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  said,  he  was  the  last 
man  to  support  any  petition  that  might 
seem  to  convey  anything  like  an  insult  upon 
the  House.  In  the  case  before  them, 
however,  the  petitioners  made  no  direct 
all^ation.  They  merely  affirmed,  that 
such  a  report  had  gone  abroad.  In  his 
opinion,  the  House  would  neglect  its 
duty,  if  it  persevered  in  rejecting  petitions 
without  hearing  them  readf. 

Mr.  Hume  begged  to  correct  the  mis- 
statement of  a  noble  lord  who  had  said 
that  this  petition  was  not  signed  by  the 
majority  of  the  commonalty  of  Mon- 
mouth. Though  the  names  of  the  noble 
lord's  friends  and  supporters  mieht  not 
appear  at  the  foot  oi  it,  it  certamly  was 
subscribed  by  the  majority. 

Lord  G.  Somerset  contended  that  his 
information  was  as  good  as  that  of  the 
hon.  gentleman,  and  if  it  were  correct 
the  majority  of  the  burgesses  had  not 
signed  the  petition. 

Ordered  to  He  on  theOable. 

Middlesex  Counts  Courx.]  Mr. 
Lennard  said,  he  had  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  a  subject  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  working  classes  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex.  By  the  2Srd  Geo. 
2nd  the  county  court  of  Middloiex  was 
constituted  in  its  present  form.  Theob^ 
ject  of  the  court  was,  to  facilitate  the  Beco«> 
very  of  small  debts  not  exceeding  40ls. 
The  county  clerk  was  the  judge,  and  it 
was  necessary  he  should  be  a  barrister  of 
ten  years  standing.  Accounts  had  been 
presented  to  the  House  of  the  number  of 
causes  and  fees  paid.  In  the  hundred  of 
Ossulston,  which  comprehended  the  me- 
tropolis alone,  nearly  17»000  causes  were 
tried  on  an  average  of  years,  and  in  the 
last  year  nearly  18,000.  The  court  saa 
one  oay  a  week  in  the  hundred  of  Ossulih 
ton ;  one  dinr  a  week  in  the  Hundred  of 
Enfield ;  and  one  day  a  week  in  the  Hua^ 
dred  of  Idewortfa.  In  point  of  fact,  howw 
ever,  the  court  sat  twice  a  week  in  Lon^ 
don;  but  even  this  increased  number  of 
sittings  be  was  prepared  to  shew  was  iiw 
sufficient.  As  18,000  causes  were  tried 
in  a  year,  180  causes  would  be  to  be  tried 
every  day  of  the  sitting  of  the  court;  hut 
frequently  210  to  230  causes  spiere  tried  in 
a  day.  Among  these,  some  questions  of 
intricacy  arose,  and  the  examination  of 
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witnesBes  wa«  required.    The  process  of 
the  court  was  this.    The  plaintiff  suing 
for  a  debt  took  out  a  summons,  which  he 
served,  and  attended  with  the  defendant 
on  the  next  court  day,  at  nine  o'clock. 
From  the  Quantity  of  the  business  before 
the  court,  tie  had  often  to  wait  till  nine 
in  the  evening.    The  object  of  the  con* 
stitutional  government  of  England  being 
the  easy,  expeditious  and  cheap  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  he  was  assured  that  if  a 
committee  were  appointed  he  could  prove 
that  the  county   courts    of   Middlesex 
should  be  more  frequently  held,  and  that 
every  practicable  reduction  should  be  made 
in  the  trouble  as  well  as  in  the  expenoes 
attendant  upon  suitors  in  those  courts. 
He  was  willing  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
merits  of  the  present  clerk  of  the  county ; 
but  when  it  was  recollected  that  he  had 
usually  between  16  and  17,000  causes  to 
try  in  these  courts  within  the  year,  upon 
each  of  which  he  received  a  3  shilling  fee, 
and  that    consequently  his  salary    was 
nearly  equal  to  ^,000^  a  year,  it  could 
not  be  deemed  unreasonable  to  call  upon 
this  ofBcer  for  the  devotion  of  more  of  his 
time  to  the  discbarge  of  iUe  duties  of  the 
court.    Upon  executions  from  this  court 
the  sum  of  3«.  W.  was  granted,  and  if  the 
execution  were  not  levied,  this  sum  re« 
nained  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk  of  the 
court.    He  also  understood  that  certain 
sums  were  paid  for  the  postponement  of 
causes  in  this  court,  while  plaintifBs,  from 
frequent  delays,  bad  often  to  go  to  the 
court  five  times  before  their  causes  were 
decided ;   so  that  supposing  a  plaintiff 
resided  at  Tomham*green,  he  might  have 
SO  miles  to  travel  back  and  forward  to  the 
court  at  Red  Lion-street,  before  he  ob- 
tained payment  of  a  debt  of  10s,    But 
what,  he  wished  to  know,  became  of  all 
these  sums  ?  In  the  aggregate,  he  under- 
stood they  generally  amounted  to  about 
10,000/. ;  and  was  it  right  that  such  a  sum 
should  be  vested  in  the   hands  of  the 
clerk  of  the  county,  in  addition  to  the 
several  sums  paid  by  instalments  upon 
debts  which  were  never  ultimately  dis- 
charged. For  this  sum,  or  for  the  amount 
of  the  unclaimed  dividends  upon  it,  the 
late  clerk  of  the  court,  who  held  that 
office  no  less  than  twenty^five  years,  was 
never  called  upon  to  account.  .  Another 
fault  belonging  to  this  county  court  was, 
that  only  one  da^  in  the  week  (Friday) 
was  appointed  for  the  payment  of  the 
claims  of  plaintiffs,  and  such  plainti&  as 
could  not  attend  between  ten  and  two 
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o'clock  on  that  day,  were  obliged  to  call 
again.    This  he  considered  as  a  very  se- 
rious evil;  and  werea  committee  appoint- 
ed he  had  no  doubt  he  should  be  able  to 
shew  that  this  court  should  be  opened 
every  day  for  the  purpose  which  he  had 
stated.      The    hon.  member    concluded 
with  moving  for  the  reference  of  the 
papers  laid  before  the  House  with  respect 
to  the  administration   of  justice  in  the 
county  court  of  Middlesex,  to  a  commit- 
tee of  that  House,  with  a  view  to  inquire 
whether  the  amount  of  fees  paid,  may  not 
be  diminished,  and  whether  it  may  not  be 
expedient,  for  the  county  clerk  to  sit  oftenev 
in  each  week  in  the  Hundred  of  Ossulston 
and  to  increase  the  number  of  sittings  in 
the  other  Hundreds  where  the  court  now 
sits.'* 

Mr.  Bemal  said,  there  was  no  proof  or 
allegation  before  the  House,  tliat  there  had 
been  any  delay  or  denial  of  justice  in  the 
court  alluded  to.  There  had  been  no 
complaint  preferred  by  any  Boitor  that 
justice  had  been  mal-administered,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  such  complamt  why 
should  a  motion  be  adopted  that  would 
impeach  the  character  of  the  present 
county  clerk,  whose  character  was  highly 
respectable?  This  county  clerk  fMr. 
Heath)  had,  it  was  said,  a  salary  of  irom 
1 3001.  to  2000^.  a  year ;  but  then  it  should 
be  known,  that  he  had  lately  purchased 
from  his  own  funds  the  scite  of  premises 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  court  in 
Ktngsgate-street,  Holborn,  for  no  less 
than  2000/.  The  county  clerk  had  sho 
abandoned  his  practice  in  the  court  of 
King's«bench, .  as  well  as  upon  the  home 
circuit,  in  order  to  devote  his  time  to  the 
business  of  his  own  court.  As  the  motion 
of  his  hon.  friend  was  not  founded  upon 
any  allegation  of  necessity  from  the  par- 
ties more  immediately  interested,  or  from 
any  distinct  complaint,  or  from  any  peti- 
tion from  the  homage  jury  of  the  county ; 
he  could  by  no  means  support  it. 

Mr.  Bennet  said,  it  was  impossible,  from 
the  very  showing  of  <tbd  officer  himself, 
that  substantial  justice  could  be  done  to 
the  suitors  in  this  court.  It  appeared  that 
the  court  sat  two  days  in  the  week,  to 
try  causes  which  averaged  17,000  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  which,  including 
summonses,  amounted  to  about  300  cases 
for  each  day  of  sitting.  The  commissioner 
might  be  a  very  intelligent  person,  and 
extremely  anxious  to  do  his  duty,  but  the 
return  plainly  proved  that  the  business  of 
the  court  could  not  be  performed  m  that 
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speedy  nmnner  irbich  the  lagislattire  con- 
templated. He  thoold  like  to  hear  the 
history  of  this  situation.    He  should  be 

8 lad  to  learo,  whether  it  was  a  situation 
lat  might  be  bought  and  sold— whether 
its  present  possessor  had  not,  in  fact, 
purchased  it?  It  surely  ou^ht  not  to  be 
bought  and  sold.  Theshenffii  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  put  thousands  in  their 
pockets  by  such  means.  This,  was  a  most 
objectionable  system,  for  in  proportion  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  sum  given  for 
the  office*  the  amount  of  fees  was  likely 
to  be  reffolated.  The  best  way  of  bring- 
ing the  Dutiness  under  the  consideration 
of  parliament,  would  be»  by  introducing  a 
bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  court.  There 
was,  it  appeared,  somethmg  like  a  jury 
Connected  with  the  court;  but  never 
was  the  term,  jury,  more  completelv 
misapplied.  There  was,  in  fact,  not  half 
8  juiV.  Three  or  four  persons  were 
plstcea  in  a  comer,  who  had  mora  the 
appearance  of  convicts  than  of  jurymen 
-^who  were  more  like  men  about  to 
receive  punishment,  than  individuals 
called  on  to  decide  causes. 

The  ScUcUor^eneral  considered  this 
motion  as  irregular.  No  petition  had 
been  presented,  imputing  any  misconduct 
to  the  judse,  impugning  the  conduct  of 
the  subordinate  officer,  or  stating  that 
there  had  been  any  denial  of  justice  in 
this  court*  The  hon.  gentleman  had  not, 
therefore,  made  out  any  psrliaroentary 
ground  for  inquiry.  The  non.  member 
for  Shrewsbury  had  stated,  that  the  jury*- 
raen  were  selected  from  a  class  of  persons 
who  were  not  fit  to  sit  on  juries.  He 
was  indined  to  think  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber had  been  misinformed;  for,  by  the 
act  of  parliament,  the  juries  in  this  court 
were  selected  from  the  same  class  of  per- 
sons as  decided  on  cases  in  Westminster- 
hall.  By  the  same  act  it  was  provided, 
if  any  misconduct  appeared  in  the  pro* 
ceediogs  of  this  court,  that  two  of  his 
majesty's  chief  justices  should  have  the 
liberty  of  investigating  the  matter  com- 
plained of,  and  of  remedying  the  evil 
where  the  complaint  ap|ieared  to  be  well 
founded.  The  constitution  of  this  court 
had  been  selected  by  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
atone,  as  the  subject  of  particular  praise. 
The  largeness  of  the  fees  demanded  was 
complained  of.  Now,  one  of  the  reasons 
whicn  induced  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  to 
praise  the  constitution  of  the  court,  was 
the  moderate  rate  of  the  fees  i  If  greater 
fees  were  demanded  than  the  act  antho- 
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rized,  why  had  not  appUcatkfn  been 
made  to  the  two  chief  justices  ?  With 
respect  to  the  commissioner  not  sitting  a 
greater  number  of  days  than  he  now  did. 
It  was  the  duty  of  that  officer  to  sit  as 
many  days  as  the  business  of  the  court 
required,  and  he  found  that  two  days 
were  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
It  was  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  indi- 
vidual in  question  had  never  retired  from 
court  while  a  single  cause  remained 
unheard.  The  hon.  member  said,  that 
suitors  were  obliged  to  remain  in  the 
court,  from  9  o'clock  until  the  evening. 
Here  aj^ain  he  was  mistaken.  The  causes 
were  divided  into  two  classes,  and  two 
different  portions  of  the  day  were  allotted 
for  their  decbion.  The  hon.  member 
had  also  stated,  that  180  causes  were  on 
an  average  decided  on  each  sitting  day. 
The  average  was  really,  according  to  the 
return,  about  160;  and  more  than  one- 
half  of  that  number  were,  in  ffeneral, 
undefended;  so  thst  80  substantial  causes 
were  left  for  decision.  £? en  of  these  a 
considerable  portion  occupied  very  little 
time,  the  plea  of  the  defendant  beins' 
poverty,  and  hit  request  that  time  should 
be  allowed  for  payment.  The  number  of 
causes  left  for  decision,  when  these  de- 
ductions were  made,  amounted  at  the 
outside,  to  not  more  than  SO  or  40.  As 
to  the  amount  of  the  profits  deri?ed  from 
this  situation^  it  appeared  that  the  com- 
missioner received  2f .  6d*  on  each  cause, 
or  about  2,000/.  a-yesr.  The  question 
then  was,  what  expenses  he  hsd  to  sus- 
tain ?  He  had,  in  the  first  place,  to  pay 
rent  for  the  court-house,  ana  it  appeared 
that  he  had  actually  given  2,000/»  for  cer- 
tain leasehold  premises  with  a  view  to  it. 
To  support  the  officers  of  the  court,  he 
paid  300/.  or  4002.  a-year.  The  salary, 
therefore,  which  he  received  for  a  labori- 
ous and  painful  duty,  was  not  more  than 
1,500/.  a-)rear.  By  the  act,  two  days  in 
the  week  were  required  for  hearing  cases. 
But  for  the  convenience  of  the  public, 
though  the  act  did  not  require  it,  the  other 
lour  days  were  employed  in  payments 
into  court,  and  out  of  court.  It  was  im- 
possible that  the  narty  to  whom  payment 
was  awarded  should  take  messures  to  re- 
cover it.  Payments  were,  therefore, 
made  into  court  for  two  days,  and  two 
other  days  were  allowed  for  paymgout 
the  money.  Two  or  three  persons  weie 
thus  occupied  in  paying  out  80,000/L  a- 
yeer,  in  shillings  and  half-crowns.  He 
was  unwilling  to  accede  to  this  motion^ 
4  T 
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lMCf|ua#  tie  thovffbl  the  mentgemeHI  df 
the  eourt  deiervea  imitation,  and  becaiiM 
>he  geoUeman  who  pretided,  had  acted 
with  the  greateil  ftkiUy  care»  aod  iote- 

grity* 
Mr-  Lennard  aald,   ihat  nelhing  was 

fiirtbor  froQi  his  jnieotioo  than  to  cast  anjt 

imputation  up^n  the  geetlemaD  who  now 

held  the  effiee  io  ^ueftiott.    But  if  the 

House   granted   him  a  cemmitteey    he 

pledffed   himself  io  prove  the  charsea 

which  he  had  made  against  the  ofBce 

generally* 

The  motien  was  then  pat,  and  nega-i 

lived. 
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Abuy  Estimatbs.]]  The  report  of 
the  Army  Estimates  were  brought  up. 
Qo  the  motion  for  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
|ion»  **  That  lSt66&  be  granted  for  the 
Smral  MUitary  CoUege/' 
.  Mr.  Hume  objected  to  a  grant  to  that 
amount.  The  mere  salaries  of  officers 
at  this  College  exceeded  6JXM.  a  Tear. 
This  was  for  the  superintendence  of  990 
students.  He  could  not  see  what  neoas^ 
sity  there  was  for  a  governor  at  l>fi(XM.  a« 
year,  a  lieutenant'govcnior  at  l,095t|  a 
Ipajor  at  351/.»  four  captains  \,Q95kf  and 
various  other  expensive  appointments. 
He.  moved  to  reuuce  the  vote  Sf4Ql2L, 
which  would  leave  it  at  10,2iOl.  . 
i  Mr<  F.  Palmer  treated  the  College  aa  an 
excresceiice»  which,  if  it  would  not  yield 
to  mild  applicBtionty  must  be  attacked  is 
the  way  of  radical  cure.  It  was  impossi* 
ble  for  the  country*  distressed  as  it  was,, 
to  support  the  cbsirge  of  such  an  establish* 
aaent. 

.Sir  H»  Hardinge  dbsenred,  that  the 
hon.  member  had  made  a  most  erroneous 
statement  with  respect  to  the  cadets  edu- 
cated at  the  Military  College.  He  had 
stated  the  whole  number  m  the  college, 
since  the  peace,  to  be  1,764.  Now,  in 
this  the  hon.  member  made  a  mistake  of 
not  less  than  from  1,2CX)  to  1,S00.  The 
hon.  member's  peculiar  and  felidtoua 
mode  of  calculation  was  thi8«*»he  took  the 
number  of  cadets  in  the  college,  for  each 
year  of  the  five  or  six  years,  and  he  added 
them  up,  giving  the  sura  total  as  the  num- 
ber of  cadets  io  the  college  for  that  time. 
Nothing  could  he  more  erroneous,  and 
the  hon.  member  ahould  have  known^  be* 
fore  he  made  this  statement^  that  more 
than  one  year  was  necessary  for  complet* 
iog  the  education  of  a  cadet  t  that  it  took 
four  years,  and  therefore,  in  adding  toge- 
ther the^  numbers  in  every  y ear^.  the  hon. 


member  was  ooentiog  the  aaase  tadece 
ever  and  over  again.  [Hear.]  Instead 
ef  the  1,764  cadets,  in  the  time  alluded  te» 
tb%  whole  number  did  not  mudi  exoecd 
i50.  Thus,  the  hon.  member  proceeded 
in  the  ssme  way,  ik  if  he  were  to  ca|cii«> 
late  the  number  ef  mendiera  in  the 
House  of  Comaaona,.  upon  the  nevel  and 
ingeaiouspcinciplei  thai  hacduae  there  mrm 
now  658  members,  aft  the  end  ef  Bwe 
yeace  there  most  be  S^KOi  New  each 
statements,  whatever  little  impressioa 
they  might  make  in  that  House,  whei« 
the  error  could  be  detected^  were  yet  not 
barmless,  aa  the^y  went  fiarih  to  the  ptditic^ 
and  created  an  Hnproper  feeling  aa  to  the 
nsanner  in  which  the  army  was  regvdated. 
Another  statement  of  tfaie  hoe.  Dsend>er 
was  this«»that  cadets,  the  orphans  oF 
deceased  offioers,  were  frequently  set 
aside,  to  make  room  for  others  who  had 
more  interest.  Now  he  could  assert 
positively,  that  this  statement  wa$  no- 
founded  in  fact ;  aad  he  wouJd  i^gaia  tmy 
that  auch  assertions  were  cdcalaml  <o  d<^ 
harm,  as  it  oonveyed  an  inBresuen  of 
undue  preference  at  the  omoe  of  th» 
commander-in-chief.  He  oonld  state  to 
the  House,  that  it  was  impossible  a  eadet 
should  be  set  aside  when  he  had  passed 
his  examination.  He  (sir  H.  Hardinge) 
was  present  at  oae  of  those  examiaationsr 
and  one  cadet  passed  a  very  exeelieot 
examination.  A  young  nobleman  (lord 
FalUand)  vras  third  or  fourth  ^an  that 
occasion.  Now,  so  little  was  iotefest 
consulted,  that  the  cadet  who  liad  ae- 
swercMl  so  remarkably  well  was  taken,  and 
put  at  the  bead  ef  the  list  that  be  might 
nave  his  commission  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  young  geutlenMm  was  the  son  of  « 
captain  Adams,  of  the  veteran  battalion^ 
who  was  not  known  to  the  oomnumder-in- 
chief,  and  who  had  no  interest  whatever* 
He  stated  this  circumstance  to  show  the 
impartiality  which  was  observed  at  the 
college. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  be  would  raatate  hie 
facts,  and  maintain  their  correctness,  viz. 
that  in  the  five  years,  1816  to  IdW  indii- 
sive,  there  had  been  each  year  from  419 
to  290  cadets  educated  at  the  public  ex- 
pense—at an  expense  of  1 15,2802. ;  and  ia 
the  same  time  only  160  of  these  cadeta 
had  received  oonunusions,  and  been  ad- 
mitted mto  the  army,  making  the  expense 
790L  for  the  tAacidoa  of  every  oae  ^ 
those  160  cadets.  As  there  have  beea 
44  cadets  iadmttted  firom  the  coBMe  baUk 
the  army  in  1821,  the  expense  of  ne  ool* 
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^xp^nsft  of  each  of  those  ^,  a  •^Ill  of  425^ 
to  tb^  coontry.  Again,  h^  ask^d,  ought 
the  coinUry  itt  it9  present  cUstresaed  states 
Co  be  p<|t  to  this  expense,  for  the  eduoa* 
tiqn  oif  2d0  youthsi  when  oomoiissioaa 
could  be  given  only  to  a  pert^  The  reduc* 
lion  which  he  proposed  would  leav^  suffit 
cient  to  defray  the  expense  of  military 
officers,  to  keep  order  in  the  establisbment* 
The  coflunittee  divided:  For  the  amend* 
ment  15.    Against  it  S$« 

Lht  qfth&  Minority. 

6arrett,  S.  M.  Newport,  sir  J. 

Blake^  sir  F.  Price,  llobu 

Crespigny,  sir  W.  Rice,  S. 

Davies,  col.  Smitb,  W. 

Hobbottse,  J.  C.  Western,  C. 

Lennaid,  T.  B.  Wbitbread,  S. 
I^usfaingtdQy  Dtv  TSLX^Eas. 

Martin,  J.  Husne,  J. 

Maxwell,  J.  Palmer,  C.  F. 

The  several  resolutions  were  agreed  le 
by  the  House. 
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BoAlll>  Of   ADMIRALTt   BiLL.]       Ob 

die  order  of  the.  day  for.  the  second  i€ad»> 
ng  of  this  .bill,. 

.  Tlie  Emi  of  'Damfe^  wiihed  lo  ask  thtt 
aoUe  viscount  ofifiosite^  wheiher  he  had 
been  t'igfartly  reported,  when  he  wfcs  repre- 
Mnled  to  h«ve  esid,  that  the  dittiaation 
of  two  lords  of  the  Adaiiralty  would 
occasion  tenereased  expense  40  the  public; 
and  if  be  had  said  so,  on  what  greutad 
(hat  opinioh  was  founded  ? 
.  Lord  MehiUe  aatd^  he  had  not  only 
expressed  that  opinion,  but  could  state 
tacts  which  woM  cbnvinoe  the  House  ^ 
its  bemg  wfeU  founded.  A.  few  months 
a|ff€^  he  had  gone  widi  otiliee  i^etaibers  ^ 
the  board,  to  ^oaae  of  the  piinoipal  dock* 
yards,  and  had  nrade  in^rica  which  led 
iMm  to  believe  that  0  eonMeraUe  saving 
Might  be  e&cted.  It  was  then  deter«- 
saiaed».lhat  tiro  frofessioaal  faenbers  of 
Ih^lMttrdishould  ^  down  and  earrj^  the 
arffaagemeatsi^cessaty  Ibr  that  saving  tote 
efieot.  £Qt  tow  that,  with  the  jexoeotioa 
f»f  hinseiff  ibese  remiined  only  four  lords 
of  At  Adtniraltgr»  il  was  impossible  to 
0BDd  down  tiro  professional  lords  for  tbe 
purpiose  which  iie  4ibd  mentioned,  as  It 
wtes  always  necessaiy  that  there  should  be 
two  in  town.  <nie  proposed  inquiry  muift, 
iherefbre»  be  po8lpoiied»  as  mil  aa  the 
lavia^  sriach  t(Jsr|il«94»ecteiio  producb, 


which  amounted  to  10,000^  Qthism  km 
coBsideroble  might  also  have  been  effected} 
which  most  be  suspended  for  the  present* 
If  any  accident  oc  illness  happened  to  one 
of  Uie  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  rcduc^  aa 
their  number  now  was,  the  public  business 
must  be-much  delayed,  and  in  the  Admi- 
ralty the  delay  <|f  a  few  daya  never  failed 
to  create  modi  .additional  expense.  With 
respect  |o  -thanaluro  of  the  members,  of 
the  boardy  it  was  a  fact  that  from  their 
l^rofessioBal  habits,  eScera  were  less  com^ 
potent  to  the  discharge  of  its  general 
business  than  landsmen.  To  have  a  majo« 
rity  of  professional  men  on  the  Board 
would^  therefore,  produce  inconvenience 
to  the  public  service.  At  the  same  time 
if  two  were  not  present,  whose  proies^* 
sionai  opinion  might  be  obtained,  much 
delay  would  inevitably  occur. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  agreed  with  his 
noble  frietid^  that  the  abolition  of  two 
lords  of  4he  Admiralty  was  a  tneasure  by 
no  means  favouxidble  to  the  public  service 
or  09  economt.  With  regard  to  the  con** 
stitotion  of  the  board,  he  had  communis 
cated  with  various  professional  men,  and 
jthey  aU  agreed,  that  in  a  board  consisting 
of  JdOt  more  than  five  persons,  the  msjority 
onglH  not  to  be  aeamen.  . 

Lord  Holland  said,  that  aa  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  r^dtictioii  was  not  advan- 
tageous to  the  public,  such  declaratioiis 
from  tiie  noble  earl  must  loso  something 
of  their  weight,  when  it  was  recoUeoted 
that  he  had  formerly  declared  that  tbo 
government  of  the  countty  could  not  be 
carried  on  if  such  reductions  were  madei 
it  was  too  wonder,  thereifore,  that  he  re- 
gretted such  a  loss ;  but  all  his  wailtngs^ 
though  assisted  by  the  noble  lord  at  the 
head  of  tbe  Admiodty,  would  not  bring 
back  the  two  departed  members  to  tbe 
board. 

TheEarl^f  Harrow^  iasisted,  thA  his 
noble  friend  had  never  said  be  could 
toot  oan^  on  the  government  if  this  dt 
that  office  were  .rcmuced*  All  he  '  had 
said  was,  that  a  great  public  inconvenience 
ivould  tekiilt  frdaa  the  aeduttioin.  This, 
loo,  would  be  the  opihian  of  tbe  ^hHc^ 
when  they  recovered  from  tto  dehvida 
whioh  at  |>resent  ipretailed  oh  queationi 
isftlasJfiind*.  .... 

The  bill  was  resid  a.seoond  time* 

HOVSt    OF   COUHOfiS. 
Friday  f  Msrck  ^9. .    ' 
Vaqbamt  Laws  Amemdmkmt  Biit'^'X 
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Ifr.  Chehvyndt  In  proporing  the  teoond 
raiding  of  this  bill,  obseired,  that  the 
mesture  contained  no  provUion  that  was 
not  Co  be  found  in  the  existing  laws.  He 
had  heard  that  some  persons,  particularly 
ladies,  complained  that  by  the  bill  the 
minstrels  who  perambulated  the  streets 
would  be  prevented  from  serenading 
them;  but  he  would  inform  those  persons, 
that,  under  the  laws  as  they  at  present 
stood,  wandering  musicians  were  con- 
sidered Tagrants.  It  was  his  intention,  on 
the  present  occasion,  merely  to  propose 
that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time. 

Colonel  fVood  seconded  the  motion. 
As  the  bill  at  present  stood,  the  exhibi- 
tion of  shows  was  prohibited,  and  he 
knew  that  some  persons  feared  that  a  very 
entertaining  personage  called  Mr.  Punch 
would  no  longer  be  allowed  to  amuse  the 
public.  He  therefore  felt  great  satisfac- 
tion in  stating,  that  his  hon.  friend  would 
have  no  objection  to  introduce  a  special 
clause  in  favour  of  Mr.  Punch.  The 
public  were  indebted  to  hia  hon.  friend  for 
the  prospect  which  his  bill  held  out  of 
relieving  the  country  from  the  heavy  ex- 
pense incurred  by  the  passing  of  vagrants. 
The  sum  which  had  been  expended  for 
that  purpose  last  year  amounted  to 
100,000/. 

Mr.  Hurti  observed,  that  although  in 
the  profession  of  the  law,  and  acting  as  a 
magistrate  for  the  last  fifty  years,  he  was 
at  this  moment  unable  to  define  the  duties 
of  a  peace  officer  under  Uie  present 
vagrant  laws.  They  were  an  ill  digested 
mass,  and  called  loudly  for  revision. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  said,  that  the  laws 
relating  to  vagrants  ought  to  be  simpli- 
fied, and  brought  under  a  more  concise 
shape*  The  pti^lic  were  much  indebted 
to  tne  leamea  gentlem^  for  the  bill  now 
before  them. 

Mr.  LyUkiou  supported  the  bill,  as  it 
tended  to  distinguish  the  vagrant  laws 
from  the  poor  laws,  of  which  there  had 
been  some  danger  of  their  becoming  a 
part. 

Mr.  P.  Mtwte  hoped  that  his  friend 
Punch,  as  well  as  the  persons  who  carried 
about  wild  beasts  for  show,  would  not 
be  included  in  the  list  of  vagrants  by  this 
law,  as  they  were  subjects  of  great  and 
general  amusement. 

Alderman  Wof^d  supported  the  bill,  as 
be  thought  its  provision  very  salutary. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  timci  and 
referred  to  a  select  committee. 


SImifk  DeptAe  in  SuotkuuL 
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SRERIVFB   DBFtTTB     IV     ScOTLAVD.] 

Mr.  Home  Drumnwnd  presented  a 
petition  from  the  dean  and  faculty  of 
advocates  at  Edinburgh.  He  said,  that 
he  considered  that  learned  body  had  con- 
ferred a  ^reat  honour  on  him  in  entmstioi; 
their  petition  to  his  hands,  and  hoped, 
from  the  weight  that  was  doe  to  their 
opinion^  as  well  as  the  importance  of  the 
subject  to  which  their  petition  related^ 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  exphun  the 
nature  of  the  case,  concerning  which  they 
had  been  induced  to  trouble  the  House  on 
this  occssion.  By  the  act  of  the  20th 
Geo.  2nd  by  which  the  heritable  jurisdic- 
tions  in  Scotland  were  abolished,  his  m»- 
jesty  was  authorised  to  appoint  a  sheriflT 
m  every  county  who  should  be  a  lawyer  of 
a  certain  standine  at  the  Scots  bar,  and 
required  to  reside  for  a  limited  period 
during  each  year  within  his  county.  The 
petitioners  had  heard  of  an  intention,  on 
the  part  of  his  majesty's  govenimeot,  to 
require  the  sherifi  to  resicte  permanent^ 
in  their  jurisdictions,  and  it  was  agalntt 
this  intended  alteratkni  of  the  system  thai 
they  had  presented  this  petition.  He 
submitted,  that  if  any  alteration  of  thia 
sort  was  intended  it  ought  to  be  done  by 
act  of  parliament.  If,  in  1748,  a  statute 
was  necessary  to  regulate  this  matter,  he 
did  not  see  why  recourse  should  not  be 
had  to  the  same  authority  in  the  year 
1822.  It  was  implied  necessariljr  in  the 
act  of  1748,  that  it  was  in  the  opinion  of 
the  legislature  inexpedient  to  requiie 
longer  residence  than  that  statute  enjoin- 
ed, and  the  penalties  by  which  that  regu- 
lation was  enforced  could  not  be  made  to 
apply  to  any  farther  period  of  residence. 
How,  then,  was  his  majesty's  government 
to  enforce  this  additional  reMdenee  they 
had  in  view  ?  By  making  a  bargain  wi& 
the  sherifi^,  by  promising  nim  a  pecaiuary 
reward—a  thing  most  objectionable  in 
principle ;  for  it  was  easy  to  see,  that  if  the 
government  might  baigain  with  a  judge 
to  do  a  certain  part  of  his  duty  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  or  to  do  a  tlung  which  was 
not  his  duty,  and  to  pay  him  a  reward  for 
this,  the  independence  of  those  jurors  waa 
at  an  end.  He  was  aware  that  there  was 
no  improper  object  here  in  view,  and  that 
the  measure  proceeded  from  an  anxious 
desire  to  promote  the  public  interest. 
But  he  did  think  Uiat  this  mode  of  ao- 
complishinff  the  object  was  imprc^Mr.  la 
the  next  ^ace,  he  had  to  aulmut  to  the 
House  that  the  measure  was  most  inexpe- 
dient in  itself.    T(ie  object  of  the  tot  of 
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Geo.  2Dd  was  to  have  Ihe  datiea  of  the 
office  diflchar^  by  a  practising  lawyer, 
and  it  was  a  virtual  repeal  of  this  purpose 
to  require  the  sherifis  pemsanently  to 
reside  in  the  country,  at  a  distance  from 
the  courts  of  law.  The  civil  husiness 
consisted  of  giving  opinions  on  written 
arguments ;  and  it  was  of  little  conse- 
quence to  the  lieges  whether  the  sheriff 
read  those  papers  at  Edinburgh  or  else- 
where. Tosre  were  no  civil  causes  tried 
by  viva  voce  debates ;  and  with  regard  to 
Ghisgow  in  particular,  if  there  were  a 
greater  numoer  of  important  questions 
arising  there  than  elsewhere,  it  was  of  the 
more  consequence  to  have  a  good  lawyer 
and  not  a  country  gentleman  to  deode 
them.  As  to  the  criminal  department,  it 
was  said,  that  there  was  a  great  accu- 
mulation of  business  of  that  sort  at 
Glasgow.  It  did  not  follow  that  the  plan 
proposed  was  the  best  way  to  dispose  of 
If.  But  the  fact  was,  that  all  the  criminal 
business  within  the  city  of  Glasgow  was 
conducted  by  the  magistrates  in  the 
Bursh  Court,*  who  had  done  themselves 
much  credit  by  their  mode  of  discharging 
diatduty.  The  commissioners  on  Scots 
courts  of  justice  certainly  had  not  had 
this  fact  in  view,  when  they  reported  that 
Lanarkshire  should  be  an  exception  from 
the  other  counties.  They  had  given  an 
opinion  on  the  general  pnnciple,  in  favor 
of  the  view  of  the  subject  maintained  by 
the  petitioners,  and  then  they  went  on  to 
recommend  ?a  proceedmg  at  Glasgow  at 
variance  with  this  principle.  The  recent 
disturbances  at  Glasgow  had  been  founded 
on  as  an  argument  for  this  measure.  But 
if  they  were  to  legislate  for  such  emer- 
gencies, they  should  make  five  resident 
aherifi  instead  of  one.  Five  sherifi  were 
actually  appointed  at  that  time,  and  it  was 
a  necessary  measure  to  prevent  the  mat 
number  of  persons  apprehended  from 
being  a  long  time  detained  without  exa- 
mination* The  lord  advocate  of  Scotland 
was  at  one  time  resident  in  Glasgow,  but 
he. conceived  there  was  one  learned  person 
on  the  Treasury  bench,  who  would  agree 
with  him,  that  it  was  not  desirable  to 
make  that  officer  permanently  resident  in 
Glasgow.  He  conceived  it  out  of  the 
question  to  legislate  for  such  emergen- 
cies. The  fact  was,  that  the  sheriff  of 
every  county  was  always  in  his  county  at 
such  times.  He  was  unwilling  to  fatigue 
the  House  by  saying  more  on  the  subject. 
His  opinion  entirely  coincided  with  the 
petition. 


Sir  J.  Montgamerie  admitted  that  much 
cood  had  resulted  from  the  act  of  1748 ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  contended,  that 
change  of  circumstances  and  manners 
might  have  operated  to  require  the  altera- 
tion now  proposed.  The  sheriff  of  Edin- 
burgh was  always  resident,  and  he  w6uld 
put  it  to  any  man  to  bear  testimony  how 
well  the  business  of  his  court  was  carried 
on,  owing  to  that  permanent  residence, 
and  he  was  desirous  of  having  Glasgow 
placed  on  the  same  footing. 

Mr.  Secretary  Ped  was  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  as  the  sheriff^depute  of 
Edinburgh  was  a  resident  officer  in  his 
shrievalty,  so  ought  the  sheriff  of  Lanark- 
shire. That  judge  had  Glasgow  in  his 
district,  a  large  and  populous  city,  requir- 
ing the  constant  residence  of  this  import- 
ant officer,  and  therefore  he  was  of  opinion 
that  this  alteration  at  least  should  be  in« 
troduced  into  the  act  of  1748,  that  its 
sheriff  should  be  a  constant  resident,  and 
that  he  should  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  sheriff  of  Edinburgh,  who 
had  a  salary  of  800^.;  and,  in  fact,  govern- 
ment were  decidedly  of  opinion  that  this 
alteration  should  be  adopted,  care  being 
taken  that  the  alteration  should  be 
rendered  as  little  inconvenient  to  indivi- 
duals as  possible. 

Mr.  Abercrcmby  said,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Edinburgh,  Lanarkshire,  and 
Renfrew  perhaps,  he  was  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  constant  residence  should 
not  be  required.  The  learned  gentleman 
recommended  an  act  of  parliament. 

Lord  A.  Hamiiion  argued,  that  the 
measure  ought  to  be  carridl  into  effect  by 
an  act  of  parliament,  though  for  his  part^ 
he  had  no  hopes  of  a  proper  person  being 
induced,  by  800^  a  year,  to  abandon  his 

Erofession,  and  retire  from  practice  at  the 
ar.  He  thought  the  salary  should  be  in- 
creased by  act  of  parliament,  and  called 
on  the  right  hon.  secretary  to  bring  for- 
ward a  bill  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  he  would  not  pledge 
himself  to  bring  any  measure  before  par* 
liament. 

The  Lord  Advocate  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  faculty  of  advocates  were  misled  in 
the  opinion  they  had  formed  upon  the  in- 
tended measure  of  government.  He 
believed  that  thev  expected  a  measure  for 
making  the  whole  of  the  sherifi  of  the 
counties  of  Scotland  reside  within  their 
juriadiction.  Nothing  was  ever  farther 
from  the  intention  of  government. 
.     The  petition  was  tm  read. 
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Mr.  H9Me  Dhmntond.  on  mo^lDg  tfiat 
jl  be  ^otad»  laid,  that  he  eaterUined 
■erioui  doebts  if  the  bargeia  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  aeemed  aboat  to  make*  hi 
promising  the  theriff  a  lum  of  money  for 
doing  a  thuig  which  the  law  did  not  reqoire 
of  hifldi  waa»  under  all  circttaatancea  of 
the  oaie,  a  legal  tranaac^on. 

Mr.  Kennetfy  objected  to  the  point  of 
reaideaee  reattoff  between  goTemment 
and  the  8heri£  lie  wished  for  a  bill  on 
the  subject. 

The  petitioB  weas  ordered  to  be  printed. 

UoMAM  Catholic  Pbbrs.]  Mr. 
Caniting  rose,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
notice,  to  which  he  begged  to  call  the 
attention  of  bib  riglit  lion*  friend  the 
Attorney-'geoeral  for  Ireland.  Gentlemen 
who  had  been  present  duribg  the  debates 
of  last  year,  on  the  bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  fiomab  CMbolics,  might  possibly  do 
him  the  honour  to  recollect,  that  in  one 
of  those  discussions  he  had  insisted 
atronglj  upon  the  state  of  the  law  affect- 
ing Cmtoolic  peers,  and  had  intimated  hit 
Intention  ef  bringing  that  part  of  the  sab» 
ject  forward  at  a  future  time  i  be  had 
aince  repeated  this  design  more  privately 
to  gentlemen  on  both  aides  of  the  Houaa 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  bis  wish 
than  to  interftre,  in  any  degree,  with  the 
kuiger  and  more  general  measure,  whioh, 
if  brought  forward,  he  would  promote  to 
the  best  of  his  abilities :  but,  on  the  ex« 
pedietacy  of  bringing  it  ^ward.  at  the 
present  BMNnent,  he  oflfered  bo  epiwieik 
As  the  session  was  advancing,  and  aa.  to 
postpone  the  notice  until  after  the  holy* 
days  might  even  endanger  the  entertaining 
ef  the  subject  at  a11|  he  took  that  op^or^^ 
tunity  of  atatinff,  that  on  the  SOth  April 
he  would  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  repeal  so  much  of  the  act  of  th(e  SOth 
Chaiies  find  as  dd>ars  JKoman  Cathdic 
peers  from  exercising  their  riglit  of  sitting 
and  voting  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
was  due  te  the  noble  persons  whose  in- 
terests were  concerned,  to  declare  solemn- 
ly,  andupon  his  honour^  that  he  had  had 
no  communication  with  theiiiy  upon  the 
aafagect  of  the  pnaent  notice. 

Mr.  Pimnidt  aaid,  tliat.  the  particular 
measure  noticed  by  the  right  hon.  gentle* 
niin  formed  a  very  principal  part  tyf  the 
gi^al  question  which,  last  year,  he  had 
the  honour  of  bringing  fo^rward.  With 
Mg^vd  to  Che  gesierai  measure^  if  the  ex- 
pediency of  revirrog  the  subject  depended 
upon  hinisel£*..if  iw  were  called  npen  to 
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eqr,  whether  k  oqgbt  to  be  brdaglht  far«> 
waid  during  the  pieaeiit  aeasion«  or  early 
in  the  aeat»  he  ahould  feel  mueh  dificnlty 
in  expressing  an  opmioiw    He  did  not 
aay,  that  he  was  not  indined  to  a  parti* 
ciuar  opinion*  but  nraeisely  be  could  «ot 
take  npoa<  himteU^  to  aay  tibat  he  had 
formed  ene.    It  had  been  intinaied  to 
him,  that  the  Oathcaica   ef  Iieland  in* 
tended  a^m  to  confide  to  his  hmda  the 
preaentauon  of  their  petition.    He  had 
expeaaacd  to  them  how  deeply  be  fait 
himself  honoured  by  being  iotnuted  with 
ao  valoidile  a  charge,  aad  had  told  them 
that  he  ahould  certaialy  take  the  eariieat 
op|>ortunity  in  this  scsaion  of  laying  their 
petition  before  the  House,  and  of  oalKng 
Its  attention  not  only  to  the  importance 
but  to  the  urgency  of  the  meteure  for 
which  it  prayedb    As  to  what  might  be 
th^  wishes  of  the  RoBMn  Catholics  of  Ire* 
land,  he  declared  he  cbdkl  not  With  cer* 
tainty  apeak.    On  the  proprietf  of  ibtro* 
duciag  the  subject  at  present,  he  thoopfat 
that  BO  individual  could  arsogate  to  hun» 
self  the  right  of  fomdng  .a  conclusive 
judgment  t   ft  conU  oaly  be  anived  at 
afw  a  full  eoosmunication  with  the  friends 
of  the  meiaurei  in  England  and  in  Irdaad, 
la  that  House  and  out  of  it    For  ite 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  he  thought 
he  oould  say,  that  tliey  would  be  governned 
by  the  sentiments  of  those  whom  they 
deekned  their  sincere  and  zealoua  friends* 
If  thoae  friends  thought  it  advisable  to 
bring  it  forward^  it  should  have  bis  warm, 
cerdtal,  and  unaltecsMe  aupport.    As  to 
the  noble  person!  tnteteated  m  the  botice 
jatt  given,  he  was  glad  that  his  right  hon. 
friend  had  ^iven  tlttt  noltice  withovt  any 
coomanicatfon  with  tlMhn.    No  min  in 
the  coinmoaity  ooidd  fed  ah  ofajecdftn  fee 
their  danna  naviag^  th^  priority.    They 
were  thfe  last  who  were  derived  of  their 
rights  tod  digatCses ;  end.all  would  eUow 
that  they  had  a  strong  daiia  tobh  the  first 
to  be  reitored  to  them. 


Mr*  Tiertuy  helieved^  that  bat  eoe  epi* 
nion  would  be  felt  as  to  the  notice  of  thu 
right  hon.  geirtleman*  Rs«i  theMtomojii* 
general  for  Ireland,  hei  w^ied  to  kaow 
whether  he  had  made  up  las  mind  upon 
the  fitness  of  introducing  thetneaanre  for 
the  relief  of  the  whole  fc^dy  of  Catholica ; 
or  whether  hia  oltimate  epuajon  was  to  de» 
pend  upon  the  sentiment  entertained  by 
the  friends  of  the  measure,  in  Eoghnd 
and  in  Irdand^  in  the  House  aad  oat  ef 
hi  No  doubt  it  was  fit  to  collect 4b^ 
judgment  of  the  Taribus  partieSf  iMi  ha 
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woold  recollcei  tWt  tini*  >W8»  ^rapidly 
pasting  away,  and  onleta  a  notice  were 
given  befove  Easter,  it  mutt  be  brought 
forward  at  60  late  a  period  of  the  t esslons, 
that  lall  jnedce  could  scarcely  be  done  to 
it.  He  fekno  kesitatien  in  sayingy  that 
he  did  not  set  from  what  quartet  an  ob- 
jection could  tome.  After  the  success 
of  last  year  in  that  Hoose,  and  the  limited 
number  by  whioh  it  was  rejected  else- 
where^ nothing  could  be  more  encouraging 
than  ^e  proapect  at  present  aflbraed. 
The  rif^ht  bon.  gentleman  was  now  cer- 
tainly ID  the  way  of  knowing  things  of 
whioh  he  (Mr.  T.)  was  ignorant;  foot 
the  lemt  he  could  do  was,  to  make  up 
bia  mind  on  this  important  question. 

Mr.  Plimkett  saia,  it  would  afford  him 
great  aatiftfimtloa,  could  he  give  a  more 
explicit  answer  to  his  right  bon.  friend. 
He  had  not  been  able  yet  to  bring  his 
mind  to  any  definite  conclusion,  though 
he  was  not  conscious  of  hayine  omitted 
any  means  of  informing  himself  upon  the 
subject.  The  sentiments  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  with  whom  he  was  connected 
would,  of  course,  mainly  govern  him; 
and  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
they  were  not  at  present  anxious  to  press 
the  matter  forwwd.-  He  felt  that  he 
should  not  do  right  if  he  now  entered 
into  the  question  as  to  the  time  when  it 
might  or  might  ni^  be  proper  to  introduce 
the  subject ;  but  he  must  be  considered 
as  exercisiag  his  own  discretion  on  a  mat- 
ter so  momentous:  he  had  given  it  every 
posstMeattention,  without  bemg  influenced 
by  any  indirect  view,  either  pimlio  or  per- 
sonal. Milienever  he  found  that  it  could 
be  discussed  favourably,  he  would  not  be 
backward  to  bring  the  question  forward. 
He  begged  to  remind  the  right  hoc.  gen- 
tleman that  this  had  never  been  consi- 
dered an  annual  measure,  to  be  brought 
forward  session  after  session.  It  had 
been  said,  that  liie  success  of  last  jrear 
was  a  strone  argument  for  persevenng ; 
but  he  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  any 
such  conclusion.  The  nearer  he  ap- 
proached to  the  final  accomplishment  of 
the  object,  the  more  tremulous  was  his 
feeling  with  respect  to  it.  He  did  not 
think  the  state  of  Irehind  at  this  time, 
such  as  to  warrant  the  friends  of  the  Ca- 
tholics in  prciriog  for  an  early  discussion 
of  their  claims;  and  he  really  believed 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  had  good  taste 
and  good  feelme  enough  to  idMtain. 
Whewer  or  not,  ^ilosophically  speaking, 
the  prevailing  discontentfi  in  Ireland  might 


be'areaaobfor  Ttriing  the  question,  wa» 
a  point  upon  which  he  gave  no  opinion. 
He  did  not  think  it  a  dteirable  experiment, 
unle^'  there  was  a  moral  oerkaiaty  of  sue* 
oess.  If  ft  were  auccessful,  nothing  could 
certainly  diflbse  greateir  satisfaction ;  but 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  unsuccew- 
ftil,  nothing  was  more  likely  to  rouse  and- 
irritate  the  people  of  Ireland.  He  had 
only  to  repeat,  that  the  present  leaning 
of  his  mind  was,  that  this  was  an  un- 
fiivourable  season  for  the  discussion  of  the 
question. 

Mr.  BHgM  observed,  that  the  measure 
of  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  bad 
given  notice,  was  one  great  step  to  the 
admissien  of  the  Catholica  to  political 
power,  and  should  be  resisted  accord* 
mgly. 

8ir «/.  Nitopoifi  said^  that  he  looked  at 
the  Catholic  question  in  a  light  directly 
opposed  to  the  view  of  the  attorney-ge- 
neral fbr  Ireland.  The  state  of  that 
country  seemed  to  him  an  additional 
reason  for  bringing  forward  the  measure 
without  delay,  since,  in  his  opinion,  it 
would  accomplish  the  permanent  tran- 
quillity of  Ireland.  The  question  was 
noa  open  to  other  individuals ;  for,  until 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  relinquished  it, 
no  other  individual  was  warranted  in  in« 
terfering  with  it;  He  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  Catholic  question  ought  tobebrouffht 
forward  this  session,  and  Uiat  no  time 
ought  to  be  lost. 

MiSOELLANBOtrft      ESTIMATES — COH- 

ms^ABiAT — Barracks.]  The  House 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  Conmiittee  of 
Supply, 

Mr.  Arbvihnoi  said,  that  in  proposing  a 
vote  for  the  Commissariat  Department,  he 
Mi  it  necessary  to  trouble  the  committee 
with  a  ihw  words,  in  explanation  of  thtf 
manner  in  which  the  estimates  were  drawn 
up  this  year,  prior  to  any  question  bein|K 
put  to  him  on  the  subject.  The  est!-* 
mates  were  drawn  up  in  a  mode  differing 
considerably  from  that  which  was  adopted 
last  year,  and  it  became  his  duty  to  state 
in  what  die  alteration  consisted.  Last 
year  the  rations  for  the  commissariat  de- 
partment were,  on  die  whole  estimate, 
taken  at  a  firaction  beyodd  6c/.,  and  the 
total  expense  was  159»000/.  In  the  pre- 
sent year,  the  charge  was  reduced  te 
101,000/.  in  consequence  of  the  reduction 
of  the  number  of  troops.  The  ration 
during  the  present  year  would  amount  to 
only  4f</.,  as  proviaiona  bad  fidlen  cou- 
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tiderably ;  but  tlit  soldier  would  Inito  the 
•dvantage  of  the  odd  threeJiaUpenee; 
the  practioe  beinp;,  that  when  the  radon 
cost  more  than  8ixpeDce»  the  public  paid 
the  exoets;  but  if  it  fell  below  that  turn* 
the  tpldier  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  rp* 
duckion.  The  charge  for  candles  and 
stores  last  year  was  41|000/. ;  but  as  there 
were  fewer,  troops  to  be  provided  for  in 
the  present  year,  only  SS^OOOL  would  be 
necessary.  With  regard  to  the  pay  of 
the  commissariat  dc|>artment9  it  was  last 
year  52»000{. ;  but  it  was  now  reduced  to 
49,000^  Fewer  individuals  were  em- 
ployed, but  the  same  number  of  stations 
was  continued.  Last  year  the  half-pay 
connected  with  the  commissariat  amounted 
to  SS|068i. ;  it  was  this  year  increased  to 
45,^4/.  There  had  been  a  considerable 
reduction  of  numbers  in  the  commissariat 
department,  and  that  circumstance  of 
course  tended  to  increase  the  half-pay  list. 
There  was  also  some  small  addition  to  the 
expense  of  the  department,  occasioned  by 
the  promotion  of  certain  officersat  the  period 
of  the  coronation*  The  officers  of  this 
depsrtment  had  sorted  their  country  most 
essentially  on  the  Peninsula,  and  it  was 
thought  that  they  deserved  some  reward 
in  time  of  peace;  buti  from  the  year 
1616,  until  the  coronation  took  pkce, 
there  had  been  only  two  promotions.  In 
the  last  jrear,  there  was  a  promotion  both 
in  the  army  and  navy ;  and  it  was  felt, 
that  if  some  meritorious  officers  were  not 

Komoted  in  the  commissariat,  it  would 
considered  as  a  very  great  hardship. 
Four  individuals  were,  therefore,  pro- 
moted to  the  hlffhest  cbss— that  of  com- 
missaries-generiu;  six  to  the  second 
class;  four  to  the  third;  and  sixteen 
clerks  were  promoted  to  the  last  class. 
With  regard  to  the  pensions  granted  to 
widows,  there  was  some  increase  under 
thst  head.  Many  individuals  connected 
with  the  commissariat  department  had 
fallen  victiofs  to  the  unheaUhiness  of 
foreign  climates,  and  their  widows  had 
been  placed  on  the  compassionate  list. 
The  next  head  of  expense  was  the  esta- 
blishmeot  of  the  different  commissariat 
offices  in  Great  Britaint  The  expenditure 
for  tliose  offices  last  year  was  16,288/. ; 
in  the  present  year  it  was  15,280^  A 
very  considerable  saving  had  been  effected, 
by  circumscribing  as  much  as  possible 
the  number  of  laoourers  who  were  em- 
ployed. When  the  storekeeper-general's 
aeparunent  was  annexed  to  the  commis- 
aariat»  it  was  found  extremely  difficult  to 
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transact  the  business  of  the  office  wltbooa 
emi^oyiog  a  great  number  of  Ubouieca  ; 
but  the  gentleman  who  was  now  at  the 
head  of  the  commissariat  department  had, 
in  the  course  of  two  years,  reduced  the 
number  of  labourers   from  1^  to  50. 
Indeed,  the  number  was  so  greatly  re- 
duced, that  it  was  found  necessary,  at 
times,  to  employ  extra  labourers ;  but  it 
was  thought  better  that  labooren  should 
be  hired  as  they  were  wanted,  thaa  a 
permanent   charge  be  imposed  on  the 
public    Under   this  head,  4,5(Xtf.  had 
been  aaved  in  the  last  year.    The  laat 
item  consisted  of  rent  paid  for  atore- 
houses  at  Woolwich  and  other  |Uaces. 
Last  year  the  sum  char|^  was  8,00QiL; 
in    the   present   year   it   was    between 
5,000^  and  4,(XM.    The  items  in  the 
aggregate  amounted  to  957f858iL,  from 
wluch  was  to  be  deducted  ^718/L,  the 
amount  of  stores  at  present  in  the  d£p6t, 
leaving  a  nett  sum  of  SS4>,640/L  for  the 
commissariat  departoMnt  in  Groat  BriCaiii» 
The  commissariat  department  abroad  re* 

Suired  49,118/. ;  but  from  thai  was  to  be 
educted  the  sum  of  6»118L,  which  was 
Sid  out  of  the  colonial  revenue  up  the 
editerranean,  leaving  43,000(.  for  this 
branch  of  the  service.  It  was  stated  hut 
year,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  make 
an  arrangement,  by  which  there  ahould 
be  only  one  atorekeeper's  department 
When  the  observation  was  made,  he  said, 
that  if  it  could  be  effected  consistently 
with  the  public  service,  the  alteration 
should  undoubtedly  be  made»  His  naa- 
jesty's  ministers  had  taken  the  subject 
into  consideration,  and  he  could  now 
state,  that,  though  the  chan^  was  not 
actually  noiade,  yet  it  was  decided  on,  and 
the  storekeeper's  department  would  next 
year  be  transferred  to  the  Ordnance. 
While  he  was  speaking  on  this  subject, 
the  committee  would  allow  him  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  gentleman  at  the  head  of 
the  commissariat  had  executed  the  duties 
of  the  storekeeper's  department,  as  con- 
nected with  the  commissariat  branch  of 
service,  in  the  best  possible  manner ;  and 
he  hoped,  when  the  transfer  was  effected, 
that  the  board  of  Ordnance  would  take 
care  to  see  the  duties  of  the  storekeeper's 
department  executed  as  ably  as  they 
were  at  present.  Th^  might,  perhaps, 
dismiss  some  of  the  officers,  and  reduce 
the  charge  of  the  establishment,  hot  be 
was  convinced  they  could  not  im|>rove 
the  system  which  Mr.  Hill  had  lotro* 
duced.    The  duties  performed  by  Mr«. 
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HiUp  both  Id  the  storekeeper's  depart- 
menty  and  in  that  of  the  commissariat, 
were  most  meritorious.  Indeed,  he  did 
not  think  there  existed  a  more  zealous  or 
efficient  public  servant.  The  right  hon. 
I^ntleman  concluded  by  moving,  **  That 
.354,640/.  be  granted  for  the  expense  of 
the  Commissariat  Department,  for  the 
year  1822.'» 

Mr.  Hume  said,  the  committee  roust 
feel  satisGed  with  the  explanation  given 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  He,  for 
one,  was  greatly  pleased  with  it.  He 
was  glad  to  find  that  the  right  hon.  gen- 
Ueman  had  endeavoured  to  simplify  the 
mode  of  drawing  up  those  estimates  by 
renderinjg;  the  different  hems  more  clear 
and  distmct  than  they  had  usually  been. 
There  was  a  very  considerable  reduction 
of  expense  in  this  department.  Last 
year  the  sum  voted  was  401,000/. ;  in 
the  present  year  only  $34,000/.^  was  re- 
squired.  He  belieted  the  right  hon.  gen« 
Ueman  was  most  anxious  for  reduction ; 
and  he  >rould  not,  therefore,  carve  out 
objections  unnecessarily.  '  It  was,  how- 
ever, quite  impossible  for  the  House  to 
judge  whether  several  of  these  items 
were  too  large  or  too  small,  because 
particulars  were  not  specified.  There 
was,  for  instance,  a  sum  of  25,000/.  piit 
'down  for  coals  and  candles  for  the  use 
of  barracks;  and  certainly,  when  that 
sum'  was  placed  in  a  lump,  the  House 
could  not  judge  whether  it  was  proper 
or  improper.  There  was  also  a  sum  of 
?0,000/.  charged  for  barrack-stores;  but 
the  expense  for  each  particular  item  was 
not  ^iven.  He  thought,  therefore,  that 
'tliese  estimates  niiight  be  still  farther  sim- 
plified. He  was  doubtful  whether  the 
expense  for  the  erection  and  repair  of 
1>arracks  should'  be  introduced  here.  The 
entire  expense  of  barracks  ought  to  be 
placed  under  the  head  of  '<  barrack  esti- 
mates,*' and  not  under  that  of  **  com- 
missariat.*' He  did  not  say  that  it  would 
lessen  the  af^gregate  amount ;  but  it 
'would  be  satisfactory  to'  have  every  item 
under  its  proper  head.  Here  he  saw  a 
charge  for  the  clothing  of  convicts  at 
l^ew  South  Wales.  This  he  objected  to. 
It  would  be  much  better  if  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales 
were  placed  under '  one  distinct  head. 
'That  one  account  of  70,000/.  comprised 
40  or  ^  different  items.  He  hoped  the 
right*  hon.  gentleman  would  bave'  no  ob- 
jection io  specify  the  sum  appropriated  to 
^ach  item.  He  certttbly  would  not  con- 
"   TOE.  VI.      -  ' 
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sent»  next  year,  to  vote  a  sum  of  70,000/* 
without  explanation.  Tliere  was  a  charge 
made  for  provisions  supplied  to  foreigh 
garrisons,  and  he  found  a  similar  item  m 
the  navy  estimates.  He  was  unable  to 
discover  wha|  provisions  were  alluded  tb 
in  the  present  vote.  At  all  events,  hie 
was  convinced  that  they  ought  not  .to  bie 
supplied,  either  b^  the  navy  or  the  com- 
missariat. Provisions  for  garrisons  abroad 
ought  to  be  placed  under  a  separate  and 
distinct  head.  He  and  his  hon.  friends 
hlsd  last  year  pressed  on  the  attention  of 

government  the  necessity  of  removing  the 
epartment  of  storekeeper-generaL  Tliis 
th^y  recommended  for  the  purpose  6f 
getting  rid  of  the  heavy  expense  incurred 
for  store-houses,  it  beirtg  their  opinion, 
that  the  houses  already  provided  for  Ord- 
liance-^stores'were  amply  sufficient  for  the 
stores  placed  iitider  the  care  of  the  store- 
keeper-general. He  wished  to  know 
from  the  right  boh.  gentleman  whether 
such  a  savins  would  be  effected  in  conse- 
quence of  the  change  to  which  he  had 
alluded  ?  If  a  change  did  not  take  place 
to  that  extent,  very  Rttle  good  would  arise 
from  the  projected  alteration.  In  the  firit 
page  he  saw  the  estimated  expense  of 
lorage  for  the  cavalry ;  but  he  could  not 
conceive  why  other  items  were  charged 
under  that  head,  and  afterwards  deducted. 
Tliere  was,  he  observed,  a  sum  of  1 000/. 
to  make  good  any  excess  that  might 
occur' in  the  contract  for  rations.  He  did 
not  know  in  what  part  of  the  country  such 
an  excess  of  price  was  likely  to  occuh 
The  number  of  commissaries  in  our  colo- 
nies he  considered  to  be  by  far  too  great. 
In  Canadck  there  were  last  year  73 ;  this 
vear  the  number  was  reduced  to  61.  In 
Nova  Scotia  there  were  22  commissaries. 
Here  were  85  commissaries  in  these  two 
places.  There  were,  besides,  eight  com- 
missaries of  accounts  in  Canada,  and  four 
in  Nova  Scotia,  making  a  total  of  95  com- 
missaries in  these  two  stations.  Certainly, 
a  considerable  reduction  might  be  maae 
with  respect  to  these  appointments.  He 
saw,  amongst  the  superannuations,  a 
char^  of  1,200/.  which  was  paid  to  Mr. 
Hemes.  He  had  also,  as  auditor  of  civU 
list  accounts,  a  salary  of  1,500/.,  making 
altogether  2,700/.  per  annum.  He  was 
at  the  same  time  acting  as  a  commissioner 
in  Ireland.  Now,  h^  wished  to  be  fA- 
formed,'  whether  Mr.  Herries  received 
any,  and  what  allowance,  for  his  services 
in  this  latter  capacity  i  There  was  likc« 
wise  a  charge  of  1,100/.  paid  to  Mr^ 
4  U 
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Trotter,  who  hnd  been  only  11  years  in 
the  service.  This  he  thought  a  most  ex* 
travagaot  grant.  It  had  been  said,  that 
tliis  allowance  was  granted  on  account  of 
great  length  of  service ;  but  such  was  not 
the  fact.  This  individual  had  been  for 
fioroc  years  in  the  office  of  his  uncle,  Mr. 
Trotter,  who  was  agent  for  stores ;  but  he 
was  not  in  the  service  of  the  public  until 
ISOS  or  1809,  when  he  was  taken  out  of 
his  uncle's  office.  Very  considerable  re- 
ductions might  certainly  be  effected  in  the 
superannuation  list. 
Mr.  Arbuthnot,  adverting  to  the  remarks 

.  which  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  gentleman 
respecting  the  storekeeper's  department, 
said,  he  had,  perhaps,  been  rather  remiss 
in  not  stating  that  arrangements  had  been 
made,  which  afforded  him  every  reason  to 
hope,  that  the  whole  duty  of  that  depart* 

.ment  would  in  future  be  transferred  to 

.  the  Ordnance.  He  could  assure  the  hon. 
gentleman,  that  though  a  year  had  elapsed 
since  this  subject  had  been  mentioned, 
the  time  had  not  been  passed  in  idleness. 

,  His  thoughts  had  been  anxiously  turned 
to  it,  with  a  view  of  making  the  transfer 
as  soon  as  this  could  be  effected,  with  due 
regard  to  economy,  and  proper  attention 
to  the  public  service.  lie  believed  he 
might  say,  that  from  this  time  forward, 
the  whole  of  the  business  of  the  Store- 

'  keeper's  department  would  be  transacted 
at  the  Ordnance.  The  item  of  70,000/. 
which  had  been  alluded  to,  be  could  only 
submit  to  the  House  as  he  had  now  brought 

'it  forward.  Hereafter  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  information  as  to 

.  the  manner  in  which  it  might  be  applied ; 
but  at  present  all  he  could  say  was,  that 
that  sum  had  bjeen  spent  in  the  last  year, 

'under  the  head  which  appeared  in  the 
estimates,  and  it  was  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose,  that  a  like  sum  would  hereafter  be 
wanted.  With  respect  to  the  warehouses 
in  Tooley*street,  which  had  been  alluded 
to,  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
they  would  soon  be  got  rid  of,  but  under 
what  circumstances  they  would  be  turned 
on  the  hands  of  the  proprietors  he  could 
not  now  take  upon  himself  to  say.  As  to 
the  number  of  commissaries  kept  up  in 
Canada,    Nova    Scotia,    and   the   West 

.  Indies,  he  was  sorry  that  he  had  not  with 
him  a  paper  which  he  had  left  at  home, 
stating  the  number  of  stations  occupied 
by  the  troops.  At  Gibraltar,  where  the 
soldiers  were  nearly  all  in  one  place,  but 
few  commissaries  were  necessary ;  but 
scattered  as  the  forces  were  at  the  other 
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places  which  had  been  mentioned,  it  most 
be  seen  that  a  much  greater  number  of 
commissaries  were  called  for,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  provisions,  and  stores  must  be 
greatly  augmented  if  a  sufficient  number 
of  officers  were  not  retained  to  watch  and 
protect  them.  If,  consistently  with  the 
public  int(*rest,  the  number  could  be 
reduced,  such  reduction  should  take  place. 
Remarks  had  been  made  on  Mr.  Hcrries. 
That  gentleman  received  2,700/.  for  his  ser- 
vices. He  believed  it  was  well  known, 
that  he  had  performed  his  duty  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  It  might  be  proper 
to  state,  that  though  Mr.  Herries  was  now 
included  in  the  parliamentary  commission 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
public  offices  in  Ireland ;  he  received  no 
salary  for  that  duty.  He  ought  to  say 
too  that,  if  Mr.  Herries  retained  his  situa- 
tion as  auditor,  it  was  no  fault  of  his,  as 
he  had  wished  to  relinquish  it  last  year, 
that  he  might  wholly  give  himself  up  to 
the  other  duties  that  claimed  bis  atten- 
tion. For  Mr.  Trotter,  though  the  hon. 
gentleman  denied  his  claim  to  consideration 
for  long  services,  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  his  peculiar  fitness  for  the 
situation  which  he  had  filled,  had  raised 
him  to  it.  Having  received  2,000/.  per 
annum  during  the  war,  he  thought  he  bad 
not  been  improperly  allowed  to  retire  on 
an  income  of  little  more  than  1,000/. 

Mr.  Bennei  said,  that  the  income  of 
Mr.  Herries,  2,700/.  was  one  that  might 
well  startle  them,  for  such  an  income  had 
never  been  heard  of  for  a  clerk  before. 
He  admitted  Mr.  Herries  to  be  a  most 
meritorious  servant,  but  he  objected  to 
that  scandalous  prodigality  which  gave 
him  so  large  a  reward. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  spoke 
to  the  meritorious  services  of  Mr.  Herries* 
and  begged  tp  inform  the  hon.  member, 
that  there  were  very  few  members  of  that 
House  whose  education  and  talents  sur- 
passed those  of  that  gentleman.  Tne 
hon.  gentleman  was  not  justified  in  con- 
sidering him  merely  as  a  clerk.  From  a 
clerk  to  the  Treasury  he  had  risen  to  a 
most  important  situation,  having,  in  every 
instance,  given  the  higliest  satisfaction  to 
the  heads  of  his  department.  Mr.  Herries 
to  the  close  of  the  war  had  been  entrusted 
under  a  commission  with  the  management 
of  an  immense  sum  connected  with  the 
military  expenditure  of  the  country*  No 
less  than  17,000,000/.  had  pass^  through 
his  hands,  for  which  he  had  accurately 
accounted,  and  for  the  disbursement  of 
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whicb  he  had  disclaimed  all  rennuiieration. 
He  bad  also  rendered  Important  services 
to  the  country  in  connexion  with  the  new 
arrangement  of  the  civil  hst,  and  had  put 
the  accounts  on  such  a  footing  that  no 
accumulation  of  debt  had  since  occurred. 
Mt.  Trotter,  it  was  true,  had  not  been  in 
the  public  service  so  long  as  Mr.  Herries. 
But  though  he  had  not  served  the  country 
more  than  eleven  years,  the  House 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  great  exer- 
tions which  that  gentleman  had  made  in 
various  places  abroad,  and  especially  in 
the  Netherlands.  The  number  of  com* 
missarics  kept  up  in  Canada  were  neces- 
sary, while  our  troops  in  that  quarter 
were  scattered  as  they  were  at  present. 
To  diminish  the  number  uf  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  watch  over  the  provisions 
and  stores  before  the  forces  could  be  more 
concentrated,  would  be  the  worst  eco- 
nomy. 

Mr.  Bennet  did  not  mean  to  deny  that 
Mr.  Herries  was  a  most  excellent  servant. 
What  he  objected  to  was,  that  he  had 
received  the  salary  which  ought  to  pay  a 
higher  office  than  that  which  he  had  filled. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  since  it  was  admitted  that  Mr.  Herries 
was  a  most  excellent  servant,  he  would 
take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
having  advised  a  just  remuneration  for  his 
services. 

Mr.  Bennet  said,  it  was  easy  for  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  to  refer  the  House 
to  his  responsibility.  Though  he  had 
often  heard  of  responsibility  in  that  House, 
he  had  vet  to  learn  what  the  word  meant. 
He  did  not  know  whether  thje  day  of  real 
responsibility  would  ever  arrive,  but  he 
hoped  to  God  that  it  would,  and  that, 
too,  while  the  present  ministers  were 
living. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  On  the 
resolution,  ''That  121,600/.  be  granted 
for  defraying  the  expense  of  the  Barrack 
department  for  the  year  1822," 
•  Mr.  Hume  expressed  himselF  satisfied 
with  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  store- 
keeper-generars  department  to  the  Ord- 
nance. But,  on  the  item  of  27,000/.  for 
barrack-masters,  he  could  not  express  the 
same  satisfaction.  It  had  last  year  been 
29,000/.  The  whole  of  this  charge  in 
1818  had  been  99,100/.  There  had  been 
then  no  such  sum  as  60,000/.  for  altera- 
tions and  repairs.  In  Oldham  and  Man- 
chester, barracks  had  been  built  or  re- 
paired since  at  great  expense,  and  they 
Kere  now.  empty.    He  bad  reason   to 


complain  that  a  return  of  all  the  barracks 
which  had  been  ordered  had  not  been 
made.  From  1791  to  1796  the  charge 
had  been  but  40,000/.  This  increase  was 
most  extravagant.  By  reducing  the 
salaries  of  barrack-masters  to  90/.  a  saving 
of  10,000/.  would  be  made,  and  this  saving 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  persuade  the  com- 
mittee to  make.  Half-pay  officers  would 
be  glad  to  take  the  situation.  But  per- 
sons bad  been  appointed  who  had  never 
been  connected  with  the  army.  He  had 
last  year  pointed  out  an  instance  of  a 
linen-draper  who  was  a  barrack-master. 
This  year  he  found  an  ironmonger  a  bar- 
rack master.  Upon  the  vote  for  barrack- 
roasters,  then,  he  proposed  a  reduction  of 
10,000/.  With  respect  to  the  next  item 
of  60,000/.,  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  so  large  a  sum  of  money  was  ill  applied 
in  the  repairs  of  barracks.  It  would  be 
better  by  far  to  let  the  barracks  go  to 
ruin,  and  to  build  new  ones,  if  ever  (which. 
Heaven  forbid)  they  should  be  wanted* 
One  half,  at  least,  of  the  60,000/. 
might  be  dispensed  with;  and  certainly. 
one  half  of  the  charge  might  be  saved 
upon  the  item  of  barrack  offices.  The  hon. 
member  concluded  by  moving,  <*  that 
1 1 1 ,600/.  be  granted,  instead  of  1 21 ,600/.'* 

Mr.  Arhuthnot  said,  that  since  he  had 
been  in  office  he  had  never  appointed  any 
person  to  the  situation  of  barrack-ma$ter 
who  was  not  connected  with  the  array. 
It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  barrack, 
master  had  nothing  to  do  at  present ;  for 
he  had  the  care  of  the  barracks  and  of 
the  stores.  He  had  never  made  an  ap- 
pointment from  political  motives;  indeed, 
be  could  appeal  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Shrewsbury  to  bear  him  out  in  this  asser- 
tion with  respect  to  a  particular  case. 
[Mr.  Bennet  assented.]]  In  consequence 
of  the  observation  which  had  been  made, 
last  year  as  to  the  barrack-master  at 
Haddington,  he  had  directed  inquiry  to 
be  made;  and  the  result  of  it  was,  that 
the  individual  in  question  was  not  a  linen- 
draper,  and  that  he  regularly  discharged' 
the  duties  of  his  situation.  As  to  the 
objection  to  the  sum  for  repairs,  it  was 
impossible  to  prevent  the  barracks  falling 
to  ruin,  unless  they  were  repaired. 

Colonel  Wood  said,  that  as  to  the  ge- 
neral question  of  repairs,  he  certainly 
thought  that  too  many  barracks  had  been 
built;  but  it  would  be  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish  to  pull  them  down  or  to 
suffer  them  to  fall  into  decay.  He  did 
not  think  many  officer's  on  halivpay  would 
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accept  the  titoatloo  ot  fiarrack-masten 

Mr.  W.  Smith  thought  it  impossible  for 
anjT  gentleman  to  go  into  a  detail  of  the 
estimates  withodt  committing  mistakes, 
and  those  mistakes  were  sure  to  be  throvn 
in  his  teeth  by  the  gentlemen  opposite* 
Surely  60,630f.  must  be  a  most  enormous 
sum  u>r  barrack  repairs,  when  the  whole 
charge  for  bread,  meat,  and  forage  was 
101 ,7CX)/.  only. 

Sir  J.  Newport  said,  it  appeared  as  if 
there  was  no  limit  to  the  discretion  of  the 
barrack  department.  Me  observed  a  sum 
of  IO,0(M.  for  repairs  in  the  last  year, 
though  they  appeared  to  be  of  a  tem- 
porary nature,  and  though  the  particulars 
of  the  charges  were  not  eiTcn. 

Mr.  Arbuthnot  said,  that  no  consider- 
able expense  was  ever  incurred  without 
the  approbation  of  the  Treasury.  He 
was  not  able  to  give  the  particulars  of  the 
sum  alluded  to,  on  account  of  the  illness 
of  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the  barrack 
deoartment. 

Mr^  JR.  Smth  thought  the  circumstance 
just  qpentioned  by  the  right  hon»  gentle- 
man was  an  irresistible  argument  in  favour 
pf  the  amendment.  .  The  expenditure  of 
the  last  year  was  in  general  a  guide  fpr 
that  of  the  present ;  and  as  the  10,000^. 
in  question  had  been  laid  out  for  extraor- 
dinary repairs,  it  was  not  likely  that  a 
similar  sum  would  be  required  this  year, 
.  Mr.  Arbuthnot  said,  that  as  there  cer- 
tainly appeared  to  be. some  foundation  for 
(he  argument  that  the  repairs  in  question 
were  extraordinary,  and  as  he  was,  for 
the  reasons  be  had  mentioned,,  not  able 
tp  give  the  committee  the  particulars  of 
it,  he  would  not  press  (he  vote,  but  would 
aigr^  that  the  1Q,000/.  should  be  deducted 
frpQi  the  projposed^  vote. 
.  Mr.  Bennet  said^  that  the  motion  of  his 
bon.  friend,  the  member  for  Aberdeen, 
was  intended  as  a  reduction  of  the  allow- 
ances to  barrack-masters,  and  was  there- 
fore no(  touched  by  the  concession  which 
liad  j^st  been  made.    With  regard  to  the 
present  vote,  he  really  thought  that  as 
much  as  40,000/.  ought  to  be  taken  off; 
10,000^  from  the  salaries,  and  30,000/. 
from  the  repairs.    The  barracks  at  Man- 
cheater  and  Oldham,  were  perfectly  use- 
IjBss,  and  were  admitted  to  be  so;  and  as 
for  t)ie  barrack  in  the  Regent's-park,  it 
was. erected  in  a  most  inconvenient  situa- 
tion, and  was  damp  and  unhealthy^    He 
qUectad  also  \q  the  allowance  of  a  horse 

ofA  barrack  carriage,  for  eacKi  barrack- 
master. 


KoaOei  Wheat.  [14^9 

Mr.  AriMnOt  aiud,  be  miderstood  the 
object  of  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen 
was  merely  to  take  10,000/.  from  the 
vote,  and  to  that  he  bad  consented ;  but 
he  could  hot  agree  to  any  further  redac- 
tion. Several  barracks  nad  been  given 
up;  and  among  them  those  at  Man* 
Chester. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  be  had  hist  year 
opposed  the  grant  for  the  barracks  at 
Manchester,  and  his  arguments  had  ftiled 
in  convincing  the  House.  Now,  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  barracks  were  given  up, 
and  the  mone>  was  lost  to  the  public 

Mr.  Arbuthnot  said,  it  was  only  the 
temporary  barracks  at  Manchester  to 
which  he  had  alluded.  Those  of  a  per- 
manent nature  were  retained. 

The  resolution  as  amended  to  lll,600i/[! 
was  then  agreed  to.  On  the  resolution, 
<<  That  40,000^  be  granted  for  the  expense 
of  Works  and  Repairs  of  Public  Build- 
ings," Mr.  Alderman  Wood  moved  chat 
the  consideration  of  the  ^ote  be  postponed^ 
Upon  this  the  committee  divided :  For  th6 
Amendment,  dS ;  Agamtt  it,  ^5-  The 
resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 
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Bennet,  hon.  H.  G. 
Baring,  sir  T. 
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RoASTBD  Wheat.]  ^  The  Mar4uisof 
Lansdoim  said,  he  had  intended  to  movo 
for  a. copy  of  the  opiniop  ^  the  attorney 
and  sohcitor-^neral  on  all  the  cases  Jof 
prosecution    instituted   by    the  .  £x<^e 
against  persons  sellinff  Roasted  Wheat,  &c 
but  he  had  altered  his  motion  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  noble  earl  opposite.  He 
would  briefly  call  their  lordships'  atten- 
tion to  the  returns  on  th^ir  table*  .It  sp- 
peared  from  them  that  the  conganisi|(ooens 
of  Excise  had  though|  tbem^^ves^|ii|* 
thoriz^  by  act  of  paniaoaes^  noitliiei^y 
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to  proaedute  peraohs  cbdr^^  wi(h;  6r 
Butpected  of  fraads  on  tlie  .rerenue,'  but 
also  persons  wl|o  were  guilty  pf  no.  frapff,' 
fior  of  any  fraudulent  intention,  and  who 
only  wished  to  do  that  which  (every  suIh 
ject  had  a  right  to  do ;  namely,  to  s^U 
articles  of  food  not  forbidden  by  tlie  law. 
On  looking  at  the  acts  of  parliainent,  ii 
might  be  very  possible  that,  under  the 
opinion  of  the  officers  of  the  Crown,  the 
commissioners  of  Excise  saw  ground  foi' 
proceeding  as  they  bad  done.  He  meanH 
A  technical  ground ;  for,  surely,  neither 
their  lordships  nor  the  other  House  of 
Legislature  could  have  meant  that  the 
law  should  be  applied  in  any  oAer  wav 
than  to  protect  the  revenue  against  fraud. 
The  last  act  on  the  subject  was  passed  on 
the  application  of  the  commissioners,  be- 
cause it  bad  been  found  difficult  to  provf^ 
fraud  to  the  satisfaction  of  juries.  He 
did  hot  mean  to  say  that,  with  such  a  re- 
venue as  this  country  had  to  collect, 
severe  laws  were  not  necessary;  but 
there  was  a  creat  distinction  between 
prosecutions  for  fraud,"  and  prosecutions 
not  for  any  fraud  whatever^  or  even  any 
alleged  fraud.  He  nevjsr  could  believe^ 
that  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature to  give  to  any  persons  the  right  of 
determiningwhat  articles  should  be  sold 
or  taxed.  There  had,  besides,  been  an 
iu'bitrary  selection  of  persons  for  prosecu- 
tion. The  board  of  Excise  laid  down  a 
distinction  which  they  had  no  riglit  to 
make*.  They  had  decided  that  persons 
might  roast  wheat  for  their  own  use,  but 
that  those  who  sold  it  were  tp  be  jprOse- 
cuted.  The  commissioners  olP  Exctse  were 
thus  assuming  a  power  which  parliament 
could  noi  intrust  to  any  aqthoritjr  fn  the 
country.  With  regard  to  the  impolicy  of 
the  prpceeding,  he  thoi^ght  there  could 
|)e  no  doubt.  He  was  prepared  to  cob- 
tend|,tbat  no  manufacture  could  be  more 
beneficial  to  the  country  than  that  which, 
by  making  new  iarticles  of  food,  increased 
the  consumption  of  its  productions.  On 
the  ground  of  national  expediency,  there* 
fore,  their  lordships  would  do  well  to 
watch  such  proceeding. .  The  power  to 
prosecute  when  fraud  waft  not  distinctly 
seen  was  juSt ;  but  nothing  .could  be  more 
iiojust  than  that  it  should  exist  where  no 
fraud  was  alleged.  In  the  case  where  an 
Itrticfe  was  sold  openly,  and  wfthoiit  iM^y 
intention  to.  substitute  it  fraudulently  for 
aaotfief,  it  ii^as  entitled  to  tbe  full  pro- 
tection of  ihe  law. .  He  would  conclude 
by  Oioving  for  copies'  of  aQ  convidtfbnii 


UpdSf  jptdsecutix^tfby  theboird  of  Excis^ 
for  the  sale  of  articles  cotn^o^ed  of  br^'d," 
co^n,  roasted  wheat,  drc. 

,Tbe  Earl  of  JLtverpooLsaid,  he  did  w\l 
object  to  the  motion.  He  adibitted  that 
be  ^w  n9  reason  why  persons  s^iould  Hit 
prohibited  from  selling  roasted  wheat,  or 
any  other  roasted  gramJ  But  the  quesf ion 
was,  whether .  an  opening  was  not  made 
for  fraud  when  it  was  sold  in  the  stat^  6F 
powder.  The  prohibition  in  thai  casii 
might  be  necessary^  not  only  for  the  prct 
tection  of  the  rev^foue,  but  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  purchasers  of  the  article, 
which  was  ihereby  Kable  to  be  adulterated. 
Parliament  was  bound  to  guard  against 
frauds  of  this  nature,  and  prohibition  wasi 
for  the  interest  of  the  individuals  li^Ie 
tp  be  iniposed  on. — The  motion  waJ 
agreed  to. 
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,  AoRicuX'TtrRAL  Disteess-^Ratj^  6y 
Interest.']  Mr.  Stuart  Wo'ritey  said,  fi]^ 
held  in  his  hand  a  petition  from  the  own^r^ 
and  occupiers  of  land  In  Linlithgow,  com- 
plaining of  distress.  The  reniedy  wblcl^ 
the  petitioners  proposed  was,  tfie  laying 
out  of  a  million  of  money  on  the  part  of 
government  in  the  purchase  of  com  in  tlie^ 
market.  He  particularly  directed  the.  at-' 
tention  of  the  House  to  one  paragraph  iii 
the  petition,  to  this  effect  :-^Tour  peti- 
tioners do  hot  pretend  to  find  fault  ^i'tK 
taxes,  being  convinced  that  they  are  ne- 
cessary for  the  support  of  the  state.  To 
reduce  taxation  would  be  like  tL  drop  of 
water  falling  into  the  Immense  oce^n-^ 
our  distresses  ari^  sd  far  beyond  the  reaclji 
6f  any  rielief  to  be  obtained  in  that  wiay.'* 
In  that  opinion  he  fuHv  concdrred.  He 
felt  disappointed  that  the  ^ank  had  aoI 
seconded  the  plan  of  tte  government,  by 
consenting:  to  discount  Hi  a  lower  rate  of 
interest.  He  was  convinced  that^  the 
Bank,  by  refusing  to  discount  iX  a  Tower 
rate  of  interest,  had  contributed  inaterialljf 
to  the  distresses  of  the  country.,  "fbo 
conduct,  of.  the  Bank  was  indeed  extraor- 
dinary. It  did  nothing  to  fijtcilitate  money 
transactiohs,  which  was  or|ginaJ)y  tlie 
object  of  its  insl^tat^on.  Why  had  ihe 
Bank  continued  its  rate  ox  discount  higher 
than  in  other  coiintries^  Why,  wiis  it  lie- 
cessary  to  pay  5  per  cent  lyn  Londbbitand 
bfily  ¥  per  Wn^  iA  lE%r&  ?  m  wl^  mihg 
lb  admit  that  Ibe  cd^dti^ 'wai  ^greatly 
obliged  to  this  mSL  t^  ^tKei^  c%d^ 
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during  the  war ;  but  he  could  not  avoid 
stating  that  it  was  now  doing  that  which 
was  most  likely  to  augment  the  existing 
distress. 

Mr.  Manning  felt  it  extremely  difficalt 
to  reply  to  the  observations  of  the  last 
speaker,  because  he  had  no  authority  to 
state  any  thins  on  the  part  of  the  Bank. 
The  hoo.  menoDer  had  said,  that  a  great 

Eortion  of  the  agricultural  distress  was  to 
e  ascribed  to  the  conduct  of  the  Bank. 
A  charge  so  totally  without  foundation, 
he  had  never  heard.  In  his  opinion,  the 
distress  of  the  agricultural  interest  was 
occasioned  by  over  production,  arising 
from  the  large  quantities  of  land  enclosed 
during  the  last  twelve  years.  The  di- 
rectors of  the  Bank  bad  been  held  up  to 
public  indignation  as  being  the  cause  of 
agricultural  distress,  because  they  had 
not  lowered  the  rate  of  interest  But 
the  Bank  had  nothing  to  do  with  lowering 
the  rate  of  interest.  That  was  altogether 
a  parliamentary  question.  The  learned 
member  for  Guildford  had  once  proposed 
to  repeal  the  usury  laws ;  and  if  that  had 
been  agreed  to,  interest  would  have  been 
taken  at  10  or  12  per  cent.  Another  attack 
in  which  official  persons  had  joined  had  been 
made  upon  the  Bank,  because  it  had  not 
lowered  tlje  rate  of  its  discount  to  4  per 
cent.  He  did  not  know  why  the  Bank 
were  to  be  called  usurers  and  extortioners 
on  this  ground.  The  Bank  lent  out  its 
whole  capital  of  15,000,000/.  at  3  per 
cent ;  and  if  they  were  to-morrow  to  ais- 
count  commercial  bills  at  4  per  cent,  the 
measure  would  not  afford  the  slightest 
facility,  beyond  that  at  present  existing, 
to  any  landowner  to  borrow  money  on 
mortgage.  Money,  to  any  extent^  might 
now  be  borrowed  at  4  per  cent  upon  real 
security.  -  It  was  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
Bank  to  carry  into  effect  the  determina- 
tion of  parliament  to  restore  a  metallic 
currency.  The  circulation  was  at  present 
full ;  and,  from  the  year  1819  to  this  mo- 
ment there  had  been  no  want  of  money 
in  the  country.  In  his  judgment,  to  lower 
the  rate  of  interest  would  be  to  force 
British  capital  into  the  foreign  funds. 
Within  only  a  few  days,  300,000/.  had 
been  sold  out  of  our  stocks  and  placed  in 
those  of  other  countries. 

Mr.  Ser^esLiit  Onslovo  defended  his  pro- 
position to  repeal  the  usury  laws,  which 
was  merely,  that  the  rate  of  interest -should 
be  left  to  find  its  own  level.  He  had 
by  no  means  abandoned  it,  and  the  mea- 
sure which  was  in  contemplation  for  re- 


ducing the  tax  on  the  transfer  of  mort- 
gages, would  remove  the  objections  that 
had  been  made  to  it. 

Sir  fV,  fV,  \Vmn  said,  he  should  hear 
with  great  satishiction  of  the  reduction  of 
the  rate  of  interest,  and  wished  to  know 
whether  the  reduction  of  tlie  heavy  tax  on 
the  transfer  of  mortgages  was  actually  in 
contemplation. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  ministers,  with  the  advice  of  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown,  intended  to  intro- 
duce a  clause  into  a  bill  now  pre- 
paring, remitting  the  heavy  ad  valorem 
duty  on  mortgages.  It  would  provide, 
that  mortgages  might  be  endorsed  from 
one  party  to  another,  on  the  payment  of 
the  value  of  the  common  deed  stamp. 

Sir  T,  Lethbtidge  agreed,  thut  the 
Bank  was  not  the  cause  of  the  agricultural 
distress,  and  that  the  country  was  under 
great  obligations  to  the  Bank ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Bank  were  under  great 
obligations  to  the  country;  and  be 
thought  that  they  should  not  be  sloiv 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest,  wlucU 
ultimately  they  could  not  keep  up. 

Mr.  Bcneity  of  Wilts,  said,  the  only 
source  of  immediate  relief  both  to  land- 
lord and  tenant  was  a  reduction  of  the 
interest  of  money.  The  law,  though  it 
prevented  the  Bank  from  taking  more, 
did  not,  he  apprehended,  prevent  them 
from  taking  less  than  5  per  cent.  If 
4,000,000/.  were  to  be  advanced  for  Gve 
years  certain,  at  4  per  cent  to  those  who 
had  mortgages,  not  more  than  5,000/.  to 
be  advanced  to  any  person,  it  would  have 
the  immediate  effect  of  reducing  the 
whole  mortgage  interest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Western  said,  the  ministers  should 
be  aware  of  the  situation  in  which  agri- 
culture stood.  The  gentlemen  whose  pro- 
perty was  embarked  in  that  pursuit  were 
pn  the  brink  of  ruin.  He  was  convinced 
that  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  of  Essex 
were  at  this  moment^  if  they  were  called 
upon  to  settle  their  accounts,  in  a  state 
of  insolvency.  He  called  upon  the  noble 
marquis  to  consider  whence  such  a  situa- 
tion had  arisen.  Had  it. happened  in  ibis 
country  before  I  Had  it  happened  in  any 
other  country,  that  a  whole  class  of  men 
were  deprived  of  their  property  I  So  far 
from  expecting  this,  there  was  every 
reason  to  have  hoped  for  the  reverse. 
Their  situation  was  one  which  must  con- 
vulse the  whole  frame  of  society,  unless 
it  were  speedily  altered.  Landlords  for 
tlie  last  two  or  three  years  had  been 
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living  upon  the  copital  of  their  te- 
nantry. To  comprehend  the  cause  of 
'such  a  siluntion,  was  difficult,  and  to  6nd  a 
remedy  still  more  so.  The  operations  of 
the  legislature  as  to  the  money,  had,  he 
was  convinced,  been  almost  the  sole  cause 
of  the  evil ;  for  great  as  the  burthens  of 
the  country  were,  its  resources  were  also 
80  great,  that  but  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  currency  had  been  affected,  it  would 
have  been  now  in  a  state  of  unequalled 
prosperity.  By  the  change  of  the  cur- 
rency, the  burthens  of  the  country  had 
at  once  been  increased  20  or  25  per  cent. 
Notwithstanding  the  distress,  he  had  not 
had  during  this  session  a  single  petitioo, 
to  present  from  the  county  of  Essex. 
The  real  cause  of  this  was,  that  an  utter 
despair  existed  of  relief  from  that  House, 
and  they  had  absolutely  given  up  petition- 
ing. The  act  of  1797  had  been  a  breach 
of  faith  to  the  public  creditor,  the  act  of 
1819  had  been  a  breach  of  faith  to  the 
public  debtor  not  less  gross ;  and  he  was 
convinced,  the  more  its  consequences 
were  experienced,  the  more  the  necessity 
would  be  felt  of  reconsidering  it. 

Sir  E,  Harvey  confirmed  what  had 
fallen  from  his  hon.  colleague  on  the  sub- 
ject of  petitions.  He  also  bore  testimony 
to  the  great  extent  of  the  distress  in  Essex. 

Mr.  Huskisson  could  not  avoid  ex- 
pressing his  opinion,  that  if  the  Bank 
could  be  induced  to  lower  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, it  would  contribute  in  some  degree 
to  release  the  pressure  which  gentlemen 
BO  bitterly  lamented.  When  it  was  said 
that  it  had  lent  15  millions  to  the  public 
at  S  per  cent,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  parliameiit  had  given  the  Bank  im- 
portant and  exclusive  privileges.  If  the 
ordinary  rate  of  interest  was  elsewhere 
'  under  5  per  cent,  he  could  not  understand 
why  the  Bank  should  refuse  to  discount  on 
good  securities  at  the  same  rate,  when  it 
had  in  fact  found  it  worth  while  to  lend 
to  the  state  at  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Monck  said,  the  Bank  had  a  right 
to  make  the  best  use  of  thdr  capital,  and 
that  any  relief  occasioned  Dy  the  lowering 
of  interest  would  be  of  small  amount, 
except  to  mortgagees.  The  distress  of 
the  country  could,  in  his  opinion,  be 
-relieved  only  by  raising  the  price  of 
agricultural  produce,  or  by  reducing  taxa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Huskisson  begged  to  disclaim  all 
right  to  interfere  with  the  aflhirs  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  He  had  only  stated 
his  opinion  as  an  indifidual  member  of 
parliament. 


Mr.  Pearse,  contended  that  over«pro« 
duction  was  the  real  cause  of  the  distress, 
and  that  the  rate  of  interest  had  always 
been  governed  by  the  price  of  the  funds. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Repoht  from  the  Committee   ow 

THE  DISTRESSED  StATE  OP  AGRICUL- 
TURE.] Mr.  "Gooch  brought  up  the  report 
of  the  select  Committee  on  the  distressed 
state  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  moved  that  it  be  read. 
The  marquis  of  Londonderry  suggested, 
that  as  arrangements  had  been  made  for 
printing  the  report  as  soon  as  possible,  it 
might  be  better  not  to  have  it  read  at 
present.  Ader.a  short  conversation,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  report  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  on  the  22nd.  The 
following  is  a  copy  thereof:— 

Agricultural  Report. 

The  Select  Committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  Allegationa  of  the 
several  Petitions  which  have  been 
presented  to  the  House  in  the  last 
and  present  Sessions  of  Parliament, 
complaining  of  the  distressed  state 
of  the  Agriculture  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  to  report  their  obser- 
vations thereon  to  the  House ; . 

Considered  that  among  all  the  import- 
ant objects  referred  to  them,  none  could 
be  more  deserving  of  their  earliest  atten- 
tion than  an  inquiry  into  any  measures 
that  could  be  suggested  for  affording  some 
temporary  relief  to  the  distresses  of  which 
the  numerous  petitioners  with  so  much 
reason  complain,  and  which  appear,  from 
the  returns  of  the  average  prices  of  com 
during  the  late  weeks,*  to  be  progres- 
sively increasing  rather  than  diminishing. 

Your  Committee  do  not  venture  to  de- 
termine whether  the  present  state  of  the 
com  market  be  owing  to  an  excess  of 
production,  or  to  what  extent  that  excess 
may  reach,  beyond  the  usual  and  re- 
quisite supply  ;  or  whether  the  necessities 
of  the  occupiers  of  land  cause  an  un- 
precedented eagerness  to  dispose  of  their 
produce  at  almost  any  price ;  but  it  appears 
from  an  official  return,  that  the  quantity  of 
British  wheat  and  oats  (but  not  of  barley) 
sold  in  Mark-lane,  between  1st  November 
and  Ist  of  March  last,  has  very  con- 
siderably exceeded  the  quantity  sold  in 
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the  c^rif^pomliQg  .oionUii  of  the  twenty 
precedipg  ye^ira.  Such  afi  excess  of 
I upply  t^ejpnd  demand  can  jbave  no  other 
et^ct  |h|in  ^o  continue  the  depmsion  of 
price,  and  increase  the  accumulation  of 
the  itock  upon  hand ;  while  it  ia  evident, 
^m  the  present  very  low  rate  of  pnce 
pp  the  contiofuit  of  JBurope,  as  compared 
irith  pricet  in  this  i;ountry»  ihat  there  » 
po  chancy  qf  resorting  to  the  natural  ex- 
pedient 01  relieTlDg  thp  market  )>y  ex- 
porting ai^  poi^ion  of  our  own  com, 
^ven  with  the  aid  of  finy  bounty  which 
frould  not  be  p^essiye. 

Xf9  other  modes  have,  therefore,  been 
under  ^he  cpniid^ation  of  your  Com- 
fnittee ;  ,by  the  firpt  of  which  it  was  pro- 
posed .^at  on^  million  of  exqliequer  bills 
^quld  bp  applied  to  purchasing,  througji 
the  agency  .of  government,  and  laying  up 
in  store,  a  certain  portion  of  wheat  grown 
in  the  United  Kingdom;  and  by  the 
eecond,  tkfii  facility  and  encouragembnt 
should  be  oSered  to  individuals  to  deposit 
a  part  of  their  stock  in  warehouses,  so 
that  they  might  not  be  forced  to  come 
into  the  mark^  simultaneously,  and  under 
the  disadvantage  of  excessive  competition, 
but  miffht  be  enabled  to  wait  until  the 
supply  'navinff  approached  nearer  to  the 
wants  of  the  censamers  might  afford,  if 
j\q%  a  remup^ating,  at  least  a  price  some- 
jsrhatle!^  ruinous wthe^r.produce.  Wit|i 
j^giurd  to  the  fii:st  pf  these  proppsals,  .tl\e 
g^.^^ral  .objections  ^ig^inst  making  the 
pub^c,  throMgh  thAexecativjp  gpverp^ieut, 
p  dealer  and  spepuj^^qr  in  porn,  the  suf  • 
P^PAt.lOiWMch  it  iqaight  gWe  rise,  and 
jtbe  iinpaaii^s  in. the  public  reeling  whiqh 
jl  Plight  eventually  qi^cite,  the  danger  of 
its  beipf^  di^^wn  into  precedent,  the  clajiqs 
Yibifik  It  09Jg))t  j[>e  supposed  ^o' five  to 
i>|^er.iinnqrtAnt  articles  of  domestic  pro- 
4Hce»  yrhjsn^yqr  thfiy  nmht  l^  exposed 
itp  limits  dffpr/^on,  .and  $l:|e  uqiversal 
jTide  of  dUoifing  all  arjticl^  j|s  much  as 
|>qss)h|e  tp,%d  their  own  natural  level, 
£y,  Jeavji^  thp  ^jipply  to  adjust  itself  to 
tkfi  d^lIRd,  djscourfige.ypur  Cpnimjtt(je 
^qpi  recpn^K^dipg  it,  ,eyen  Mpder  this 
j^traord^nary  eipergenqy,  anfi  with  all 
ithe  ^uitrfis  and  .quuific^tions  of  a  teiiu- 
porary  expedient.  But  wi|h  .regi^rd  to 
•^e.sepp|i<l>  alihoqgh  much  less  f^cacious 
jn.i^  pperation,.  the  objection  of  govern- 
jinent  .!hec<Hnin^  a  pqrchas^r  does  not 
4ipply,  aa  individuals  would  in  this  case 
'nct^fpr  themselvips^  and  according  to^lleir 
ipwn  dis^i^on'^.thegovet'nineot  interfer- 
'iqg  np,  <#pi^i|e  tb|vi  j|ur  pi^ipg  advances 
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upon  the  cpmmodity  deposited,  wiuoh 
would  be  repaid,  with  a  low  rate  of  in- 
terest, as  soon  as  the  article  should  be 
brought  to  market.  For  effecting  this  ob- 
ject, two  different  modes  have  been  sug- 
gested, by  one  of  which  it  was  proposed, 
tnat  when  the  weekly  average  price  ia 
under  58<.  (the  import-scale  remaining  at 
present)  wheat  should  be  stored,  subject 
to  a  monthly  allowance  of  sixpence  per 
quarter,  until  the  average  price  should 
reach  65s.  The  whole  quantity  not  to 
excee4^  600,000  quarters,  and  the  time 
for  which  the  allowance  should  be  payable 
not  to  exceed  12  oV  J  8  months,  r^ot 
more  than  a  certain' number  of  quarters, 
nor  less  than  another  Reified  number  qf 
Quarters,  to  be  stored  on  the  part  of'  any 
individual  or  firm.'  The  owner  of  the 
corn  so  4eposited  to  be  at  liberty  to  with- 
draw it  at'any  time,  waving  his  claim  to 
allowance,  or  refunding  it. 

T^p  other  proposition  w^s,  that  for  the 
piirpjou^e  of  relieving  the  glut  which   at 
present  pre^sdi  upon  the  grain  matket, 
the  government!  whenever  the  average 
I  price  of  wheat  shall  be  under  GOs.  should 
grant  advances  of  money  upon  such  com 
of  the  growth  of  the  Itniled  Kingdom,  as 
st^oufd  be  deposited  in  fit   ana    proper 
war^ousfs  upon  .  the  driver  Thames,  and 
in  the.ports.to  be  ii^eajtler  specified,  to 
jpin  pxtent  hot  exceedung  two-tnirds  of  the 
mjpirxet  yafue.of  such  corn ;  the  quality  qf 
^le  cqrp  §i)d  the  fitness  qf  the  warehouses 
^o  be  approyed  of  by  officen  to  be  ap- 
Dolpt^py  tjbie  eqvernmenU    The  loan  to 
oe  kt^tne  rate  of  S  pjer  cent  and  the  pe- 
riod qf  fleposit  not  to  exceed  li2  mootos. 
Tl)e  corn  to  be  ,w||^drawo  at  the  will  of 
.|h(9    depositor,    upon   payment  of  the 
mter^ti    warehouse    rent^    ^nd    other 
cfiarges.    The.suni  of  one  milhon  so  ap«> 
plied,  .would  probidxly  ie  fully*  adequate 
to  ffive  a  tempqrary  check  to  the  excess 
which  IS  continually  poured  mto  the  al- 
ready  overstocked. mai;ket.    If  j^  Jtiouse 
shqulj^  be   inclined  to  agree  ^th  your 
.Cpximiittee  in   cquqtenananj^  the  latter 
oi  these  projksitidns^  it  u  evident  ttiat  it 
ought  to  lead   to  some  immediate  pro- 
ceeding: and  although  no  very  great  ef- 
fect can  be  contemplated  from  adopting 
|t,  its  operation,  sis  far  as  it  may  extend^ 
can  hardly  iPail  to  afloi:d  soW  temporary 
relief.  '^  ' 

There  is  anpther.jneasure  also  to  which 
it  is  J^t  to  cajl'  the  9a4y  aUenSoh  the 
House,    ^he  foreign  grain"  and  flour  of 
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king's  look,  appears  to  have  amoanted  on 
the  5th  Janaary  last  to  89TtlS6  quarters ; 
with  regard  to  which,  although  there  is 
little  probability  that  it  can  soon  come 
into  competition  with  our  home  produce, 
yet  it  still  hangs  orer  the  market  in  a  for- 
midable masS)  ready  to  be  poured  in  at 
once,  creating  no  small  degree  of  panic 
as  to  its  fttture  operation,  and  irtvested 
with  a  sort  of  claim  (which  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance)  to  be  brought  out  free 
from  duty,  whenever  the  ports  shall  be 
opened  under  the  existing  law,  even  sup« 
posing  any  duty  shall  be  imposed  by  par- 
liament, under  an  alteration  of  that  iawi 
«pon  all  corn  hereafter  to  be  imported 
from  foreign  parts.  To  relieve  the  market 
from  both  these  inconveniences,  it  may  be 
proper  to  permit  the  holders  of  such  corn 
flow  in  warehouses  under  certain  adequate 
regulations  and  restrictions,  to  have  the 
same  ground  into  flour  for  the  purpose 
of  exportation ;  and  also  to  provide,  by 
legislative  enactmenti  that  in  future  any 
foreign  corn  warehoused  in  this  kingdom 
shall  be  considered  as  com  coming  from 
abroad,  and  subject  to  all  such  duties  and 
regulations  as  are  or  may  from  time  to 
time  be  imposed  upon  corn  coming  di- 
rectly from  a  foreign  port.  A  proposition 
Hrhtdi  was  submitted  to  your  Committee, 
for  advanciag  loons  to  parishes  on  the 
credit  of  the  rates,  anpeared  to  be  at- 
tended with  so  many  difficulties)  and  to 
be  so  little  applicable  to  the  purpose  of 
alleviating  the  distresses  which  are  com* 
plained  of,  that  they  do  not  deem  it  ne- 
cessary to  eater  Into  any  Examination  of 
iC^  nor  to  lay  it  before  the  House. 

Much  as  your  Committee  lament,  that 
so  little  prospect  of  immediate  relief  can 
be  held  out  to  the  urgent  distresses  which 
have  been  submitted  to  their  anxious  con- 
sideration, they  think  it  material  to  ob- 
viate and  counteract  any  unfounded  alarm 
which  may  have  been,  either  casually  or 
industriously^  circulated^  that  there  was 
ever  the  least  intention  entertained  by 
your  Committee  of  rendering  the  present 
Gonditiofi  of  the  British  cultivators  worse 
than  it  is  under  the  existing  law;  and 
they  therefore  submit,  with  great  confi- 
dence^ to  the  House,  that  the  act  of  the 
55th  of  the  lAte  king,  c.  26,  which  regu- 
lates the  importation  of  foreign  com, 
ought  to  continue  in  foree  until  the  ave- 
rage price  of  wheat  shall  be  80^.  per 
quaner,  and  other  kinds  of  grain  in  pro- 
jMmion.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  protec- 
tion furth^  than  monopoly ;  and  it  can* 
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HOC  be  deniedi  that  this  monopoly  the 
British  grower  has  possessed  for  mor6 
than  three  years,  that  is,  ever  since  Fe- 
bruary 1819,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ill-timed  and  unnecessary  importation  of 
somewhat  more' than  700,000  quarters  of 
oats,  which  took  place  during  toe  summer 
of  1820.  It  must  be  considered  further, 
that  this  protection,  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  value  of  our  currency,  and  the 
present  state  of  the  iupply  of  com  com- 
bined with  the  prosnect  of  aii  early  harvest, 
may,  in  all  probability,  remahi  uninter- 
rupted for  a  very  considerable  time  16 
come.  But  for  the  purpose  of  obviatiug 
the  dangehl  in  which  this  law  can  hardlj^ 
fail|  sooner  or  later,  to  involve  the  cultf^ 
valors  of  the  sell,  and  in  conformity  td 
the  reasotilhg  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  committed  of  the  last  iessiou  upod 
the  same  subjeet,  Mme  material  chaogd 
must  be  contemplated ;  your  Committee^ 
therefore,  caundt  avoid  suggesting,  whe- 
ther, under  a  full  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, it  may  not  be  the  duty  of  parlia- 
ment to  turn  its  immediate  attention  to 
the  ruinous  consequences  which  must  fol- 
low an  unlimited  importation  and  free  sale 
of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  whole  agri- 
cultural World,  which  is  known  at  thia 
time  to  be  in  a  state  of  glut,  at  least  equal 
to  what  prevails  within  this  kingdom,  nd 
less  impatieftt  for,  and  unprovided  with  k 
market^  #ith  a  commodity  raised  At  much 
less  charge  than  tfdr  own,  which  the  pm- 
prietors  would  be  i^ady  to  sell  even  at  a 
Considerable  losSf  rather  than  not  dispose 
of  it  at  all.  The  excessive  inconvenience 
and  impdlicy  of  our  present  system  bate 
been  so  fully  treated,  and  to  satisfactorily 
exposed  in  the  report  already  alluded  to 
(pages  10  and  I2;»  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  do  more  than  refer  to :  adding  only, 
that  every  thing  which  has  happened  sub- 
sequent te  the  presentation  of  tnat  report, 
as  well  as  all  our  experience  since  1815, 
has  more  and  more  tended  to'  demonstrate 
how  little  Reliance  can  be  placed  upon  a 
regulation  which  contains  an  absolute  pro- 
hibition up  to  a  certain  price,  and  an 
unlimited  competition  beyond  that  price ; 
which,  so  far  from  affording  ateadiness  to 
our  market,  may  at  one  time  reduce 
prices  already  too  low  still  lower  than  . 
they  might  have  been  even  under  a  free 
trade,  and^  at  another,  unnecessarily  en- 
hance prtcea  alreadv  too  high;  which 
tenda  to  aggravate  the  evila  of  scarcity, 
and  render  mote  iever6  the  depression  of 
prioea  ffom  ahttndahce.  The  mode  in 
4  X 
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which  these  excesiWe  iooonfenienoeti 
may  receive  some  modification  (laying 
for  the  present  out  of  the  question  what 
permanent  basis  may  be  ultimately  the 
fittest  for  our  corn  trade)  appears  to  con- 
sist In  the  imposition  of  a  duty  upon  all 
foreign  com,  whenever  upon  opening  our 
ports  it  shojuld  be  admissible  for  home 
consumption.  The  occupier  of  the  land 
would  thus  obtain,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  such  duty,  a  protection  which 
16  withheld  from  him  under  the  existing 
law ;  but  in  return  for  such  protection*  it 
is  no  more  than  reasonable  towards  the 
consumer  that  the  import  price  should  be 
fixedataratesomewhat  lower  than  80<., 
because  the  new  duty  would  otherwise 
not  only  check  the  sudden  and  over- 
whelming amount  of  import^  but  also  en- 
hance the  price  beyond  that  which  it 
might  reach  under  the  present  system; 
nor  must  it  be  lost  sight  of  in  any  future 
regulation,  that  owing  to  the  great  altera- 
tion in  our  currency,  80s.  may  and  do 
now  represent  a  different  and  considerably 
higher  value  than  in  1815,  as  measured 
by  the  price  of  all  articles  of  consump- 
tion. 

Should  parliament  decide  to  legislate 
during  the  present  session,  your  Com* 
mittee  would  recommend,  that  after  our 
wheat  shall  have  reached  80s.  whenever 
circumstances,  not  now  to  be  foreseen, 
may  have  effected  so  great  a  change,  a 
lower  price  may  be  assumed  for  the  future 
import,  subject  to  a  duty.  Wiien  the 
importers  know  that  their  grain  can  in  no 
case  come  into  the  market  without  paying 
a  certain  sum  as  duty,  besides  the  charges 
of  importation,  warehousing,  and  other  m« 
cidental  expenses,  they  wiu  be  less  ready 
to  adventure  rashly  than  under  an  entirely 
fl'ee  trade ;  they  will  also  withdraw  their 
corn,  which  may  be  lodged  in  warehouses 
gradually,  and  with  more  circumspect 
tjon  than  they  do  at  ptesent,  and  will  na- 
turally endeavour  to  feed  the  market  ra- 
ther than  inundate  it.  It  is  now  their  inter- 
est to  take  their  whole  stock,  immense 
as  it  may  be,  at  once  from  under  the 
king's  lock ;  but  when  they  must  pay  duty 
for  every  quarter  which  is  removed,  they 
will  prudently  calculate  the  time  that 
any  large  stock  will  remain  on  hand  be- 
fore they  can  dispose  of  it  to  advantage. 

The  foundation  of  any  future  bill 
should  be  the  principle,  of  so  far  modify- 
ing the  operation  of  the  existing  law  as  to 
obviate,  as  far  as  may  be,  by  tlie  imposi- 
tion of  reasonable  duties  upon  the  admis- 


sion of  foreign  grain  for  home  consomp* 
tion,  the  sudden  and  irregular  manner  in 
whicJi  such  foreign  grain    may  now  be 
introduced  upon  the  opening  of  the  porta 
under  circumstances  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  and  intentions  of  the  law.      For 
carrying  this  purpose  into  effect,  it  would 
be  expedient,  after  the  ports  shall  have 
opened  at  80f.  (subject  to  a  scale  of  duty 
hereafter  to  be  fixed),  to  preserve  the 
principle  of  an   import    price  at  a  rvte 
somewhat  lower  than  the  existing  import 
price  of  80«.,  and  your  Committee  are  of 
opinion  that  70s.  would  not  be  an  improper 
limit  to  assign  to  thai  nrice.  That  a  duty 
of  from  12s.  to  15s.  should  be  imposed 
upon  foreign  wheat  for  home  consumption 
when  the  price  is  from  70i.  to  80s.    Also 
that  a  duty  of  5s.  should  be  imposed  upon 
such  wheat,  when  the  price  is  from  80s. 
to  85s. ;  after  which  the  duty  should  be 
reduced  to  Is.      And  that  a  further  addi- 
tional duty  of  5s.  should  be  imposed  upon 
wheat  imported  or  taken  outer  warehouse 
for  home  consumption,  for  the  first  three 
months  after  the  ports  open,  and  when 
the  price  is  from  70s.  to  85.    And  for  the 
purpose    of  rectifying  the  scale  which 
governs  the  import,  toe  general  propor- 
tion which  the .  price  of  oats  bears  to 
the  price  of  wheat,  appearing  to  exceed 
the  proportion   which  was   assumed    to 
exist,   when  27s.  was  fixed  as   the   im- 
port price  of  oats,  your  Committee  sug- 
gest, that  it  would  be  expedient  to  in- 
crease that  price,  so  as  to  bear  a  more 
accurate  proportion  to  the  price  of  wbeat« 
The  scale  at  which  barley  is  estimated 
appearing  to  be  more  correct  than  that 
of  oats,  the  same  proportion  which  it 
now  bears  to  wheat,  appears  fit  to  con- 
tinue, under  any  future  alteration  of  the 
import  price.      The  6th,  7th,  Sth,  aftd 
9th  clauses  of  the  act,   which  regulates 
the  importation  of  corn,  make  provisioa 
for  admitting  corn,  meal,  or  flour,  being 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
any  British  colony  or  plantation  in  North 
America,   for  home  consumption,   whea 
British  wheat  is  at  a  lower  price  than  80s.; 
with  regard  to  which  colonies,  it  will  be 
consistent  with  good  faith  and  sound  po- 
licy to  preserve  the  same  relative  prefer- 
ence above  foreign  com,  in  the  event  of 
any  future  alteration  being  applied  to  the 
scale  of  prices  or  of  duties. 

In  compliance  with  an  application  made 
to  them  by  several  of  the  owners  of  the 
foreign  grain  now  stored  in  warefaoosea,. 
your  Committee   have   already  recom*. 
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mended,  that  permission  may  be  granted 
under  sufficient  and  adequate  regulations, 
to  conTert  it  into  flour,  and  export  it 
in  that  shape,  by  which  means  some  por- 
tion of  this  large  stock  will  be  carried  out 
of  the  kingdom,  and  remove  all  apprehen- 
sion that  the  quantities  so  ground  down 
can  ever  enter  into  competition  with  our 
home  produce ;  but  in  the  event  of  a  large 
portion  not  being  thus  disposed  of,  and 
still  remaining  in  store,  it  appears  practi« 
cable  to  adopt  a  method  which  ms  j  render 
this  remainder  also  advantageous,  rather 
than  -detrimental,   in  its  effect  upon  the 
value  of  British  corn,  whenever  the  ave- 
rage price  of  our  wheat  shall  have  risen  to 
70f«  and  fluctuate  between  70^.  and  80«. ; 
for  if  it  be  then  allowed  to  be  taken  out 
for  home  consumption,  subject  to  a  duty 
of  Ms,  per  Quarter,  for  the  first  three 
months,  and  afterwards  to  a  duty  of  12^., 
the  interest  of  the  proprietors  of  this  grain 
will  be  brought  strictly  into  unison  with 
that  of  the  British  agriculturist,  and  into 
direct  hostility  to  that  of  all  other  Im- 
porters of  foreign  grainy   so  that  ever^ 
endeavour  will  be  resorted  to,  on  their 
part,  to  advance  the  price  to  70i.  that  they 
may  liberate  their  own  stock ;  but  to  keep 
it  below  80f.  that  they  may  exclude  all 
foreign  competitors.    The  equitable  claim 
which  the  holders  of  the  grain,  alresdy 
deposited  under  the  act  of  the  55th  of  the 
late  king,  appear  to  possess,  will  thus  be 
beneficially  preserved  to  them,  and  the 
danger  of  an  immense  influx  of  foreign 
produce  will  be  mitigated  and  deferred,  if 
not  wholly  prevented*     It  must  of  course 
be  left  optional  to  the  proprietors    in 
question,  to  avail  themselves  of  this  per- 
mission, or  to  abide  by  the  conditions  of 
the  existing  law,  under  which  they  im- 
ported ;  but  in  the  first  case,  the  payment 
of  a  moderate  duty  will  enable  them,  at 
an  earlier  period,  to  enter  a  market  over 
which  they  may  exercise  some  control, 
conjointlv  with  all  the  dealers  in  British 
corn ;  while  in  the  other  thev  can  hardly 
expect  to  atem  the  torrent  of  foreign  pro- 
duce poured  in  upon  our  existing  supply, 
and  the  immediate  depression  of  value 
which  must  unavoidably  accompany  it.  If 
the  circumstances  of  tnis  country  should 
hereafter  allow  the  trade  in  corn  to  be 
permanently  settled  upon  a  footing  con- 
stantly open  to  all  the  world,  but  subject 
to  such  a  fixed  and  uniform  duty  as  might 
compensate  to  the  British  erower  the  dif- 
fisrence  of  expense  at  whicn  his  com  can 
be  xaised  ana  brought  to  market^  toge- 
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tber  with  the  fair  rate  of  profit  upon  the 
capital  employed,  compared  with  the  ex- 
pense of  production,  and  other  charges 
attending  corn  grown  and  iropoi  ted  from 
abroad,  such  a  system  would  in  many  res- 
pects be  preferable  to  any  modification  of 
re^iulations  depending  upon  average 
prices,  with  an  ascending  and  descending 
scale  of  duties ;  because  it  would  prevent 
the  efiects  of  combination  and  speculation, 
in  endeavouring  to  raise  or  depress  those 
averages,  and  render  immaterial  those  in- 
accuracies which,  from  management  or 
negligence,  have  occasionally  produced, 
and  may  again  produce,  such  mischievous 
effects  upon  our  market ;  but  your  Com- 
mittee rather  look  forward  to  such  a  sys- 
tem as  fit  to  keep  in  view  for  the  ultimate 
tendency  of  our  law,  than  as  practicabfc 
within  any  short  or  definite  period.  A 
protecting  duty  which  might  at  this  day 
be  hardly  sufficient  to  guard  our  home 
market  from  the  most  overwhelming  com- 
petition, might,  when  the  excessive 
abundance  on  the  continent  shall  have 
been  absorbed,  operate  against  the  real 
wants  of  this  kingdom,  and  subject  the 
growers,  as  well  as  the  consumers  to  the 
greatest  inconveniences.  Years  of  dearth 
may  again  make  it  indispensable  to  have 
recourse  to  foreign  produce  for  a  part  of 
our  supply,  although  in  seasons  of  ordi- 
nary plenty  it  may  be  hoped  that  our  own 
agriculture  has  been  so  improved  and  ex- 
tended, as  to  secure  this  kingdom  from  a 
state  of  dependence  upon  other,  and 
eventually  hostile,  territories  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  its  population. 

Your  Committee  have  felt  it  their  duty, 
for  obvious  reasons,  to  lay  without  further 
delay  before  the  House,  the  result  of  their 
deliberations;  but  they  would  consider 
that  they  had  omitted  a  most  material  part 
of  the  task  imposed  upon  them,  if  they 
neglected  to  inquire  into  the  present  sys- 
tem upon  which  foreign  corn  is  ware- 
housea.  Your  Committee  are  now  en- 
gaged in  carefully  iiivestigating  this  im- 
portant subject,  and  they  will  not  fail  to 
report  the  result  to  the  House  as  early  as 
the  nature  of  their  inquiry  will  permit. 

April  1,  1822. 

Colonial  Trade  Bill.]  The  House 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of 
thewhole  Houseon  theColonial  Trade  Acts, 

Mr.  Robimon  rose  and  said  :* 


*  From  the  original  edition  printed  for 
Hatchard  and  Son. 
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,  Mr.  Bmdw ;  bebvt  I  pKooerd  to  siib^ 
mit  to  the  Coniiniltee  the propMttioo  with 
which  I  ahall  conclude,  I  fun  anviow  |o 
«ut^  that  I  am  not  about  to  prnpoao  apy 
thing,  in  the  preteot  stage  of  the  (ufinefit 
which  can  pledge  any  ipdif  idoal  aa  to  the 
uhimate  course  which  be  may  think  it 
right  to  pursue*    The  Conna  of  the  Houie 
require  toat  all  quettions  r^latinjp  to  com* 
merce  should  be  first  opened  id  a  ooaa* 
mittee ;  and  I  shall  do  nothing  moit^  at 
present,  than  move  that  the  chairman  be 
directed  tq  ask  for  leave  to  bring  in  two 
bills  for  regulating  the  trade  of  the  coIo«* 
nies*    But*  although  the  question,  b  its 
present  shape,  is   to  be   considered  as 
merely  technical  and  formal,  I  feel  it, 
nevertheless,  to  be  my  duty  to  submit  to 
the  coam>ittee  a  full  explanation  of  the 
nature  of  the  proposed  bills.    I  fear  that 
in  doing  so,  I  m$nf  be  under  the  oeceassity 
of  troubling  the  oommittee  at  greater 
length  than  it  may  be  a^eeable  to  them 
to  listen  to  we :  hut,  oon^eriog  the  great 
importance  of  the  subject  aa  awcting  the 
interests  of  our  commerce  and  our  naviga* 
tioe,  it  is  osou  material  that,  befove  I  state 
the  alteratie«ia  of  the.  law  which  I  wish  to 
recommend,    I   should    endeavour   dis- 
tinctly to  explain  the  nature,  the  extent, 
and  the   effects  of  the  lair  as   it  now 
exists.    I  am  the  more  anxious  to  do  this, 
because  I  am  well  aware  tliat  any  one  who 
proposes  to  alter  in  any  degree,  that  which 
IS  understood  to  be  the  ancient  policy  of 
o^ur   navigation  laws,  is    consiaered   as 
touching  that  which  is  too  sacred  to  be 
meddled  with,  and  which  cannot  be  so 
tpucbed  without  risluRe  the  best  interc^u 
and  the  security  or  the  state.    I  truit, 
bowevor,  that  I  shajl  be  able  to  show,  even 
to  the  most  timid  and  jealous  supporters 
of  our  former  colonial  policy,  that  if  we 
attentively  consider  the  present  state  of 
the^  laws  upon  this  subject,  the  change 
which  I  am  about  to  recommend  (however 
it  may  depart  from  the  moreancient  policy 
and  practice  of  the  law'^  involves  a  much 
less  material  departure  nrom  its  actual  con* 
dition,  than  many  gentlemen  may  at  first 
sight  be  disposed  to  imagine^ 

The  original  principle  of  the  navigation 
law,  as  it  applied  to  our  colonies,  re- 
stricted them  to  a  direct  trade  with  the 
mother  country,  compelling  them  to  con- 
oentrate  their  produce  here,  and  to  derive 
their  supplies  from  hence.  But  in  most 
of  its  OMontial  particulars,  this  principle 
baa  been  /entireljE  abandoned  in  respect 
to  many,  and  greatly  modified  in  xespsct 


mw 
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19  ib^  remainder  of  our  fofoign  _ 
uoos.    If  we  look  to  the  domimws  oC 
f^naland  in  the  EMtem  Hemispberet  we 
shall  find,  that  however  wise  ev  hciici 
fipial  the  restrictive  system  may  h«Tf  boea 
in  iu    original  adoption  (and  I  by  no 
means  question  either  i|s  ^istraa  wiadov, 
or  its  practical  utility  at  ttiat  period  ofo«r 
history ),  it  has,  neverthelees,  in  th^ quarter 
of  the  world,  been  entirely  and  svstemaii* 
callv  abandoned.    The  trade  ci  C^lon* 
of  the  Mauritius,  of  the  Cape  of  Qaiod 
Hope,  is  at  this  moment  comparatively 
free :  the  trade  of  the  East  IncUa  (j/m^ 
aoy's  territories  has  never  been  diaeUed 
ry  the  peculiar  restrictions  of  the  Navjga- 
tipn  laws,  and  in  our  own  d»yn  has  received 
great  additional  freedom  and  exteosioD : 
we  have  not  deemed  it  prudent,  or  even 
practicable  to  apply  to  possessions  of  suck 
vast  extent,  suco  adense  population,  aswh 
abundant  resources,  suohiaciHtiesforflctive 
conmierce,  and  such  means  ofcirciriatiDg 
and  promoting  wealth,  a  princjpte  ^  sys- 
tematic restraint*-^ And  whp  will  say  that 
the  interests  of  either  of  commerce  or  of 
navigation  havesulbred ;  orratber  wbo  will 
deny  that  they  have  materially  benefited  bj 
the  freedom  whidi  they  have  thus  en- 
joyed ? 

But  even  if  we  look  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  to  which  the  present  question 
more  immediately  applies,  and  if  we  exa- 
mine the  laws  which  now  regulate  its  csoi- 
merce,  even  there  the  committee  will  per- 
ceive that  the  rigid  application  of  our 
ancient  colonial  poUc}[  is  no  longer  in  ex« 
istence.  The  relaxation  may  have  beaa 
the  result  of  accident  and  dneumstancas^ 
rather  than  of  design ;  but  it  is  sidEcient 
for  my  argument  to  show  that  the  change 
has  actually  taken  plaoe.  So  fiu  iron  our 
West  Indian  ^od  North  American  onloniea 
being  hermetically  sealed  against  fiKeiga 
coeimercer  thene  is  aearce^  one  whiob 
has  not  a  firee  port  open  by  the  act  ci 
IBOB9  and-  various  subsequent  Ibw%  ia 
the  importation  of  foreign  produce  in 
foreign  ships  :«*«-The  artida  wiueh  may  be 
thus  imported,  comprise  almost  all  tke 
productions  of  the  Spaniahand  Portugueaa 
colonies,  calculated  for  the  marketa  ot  tlua 
this  country,  as  well  as  various  other 
articles,  the  produce  of  the  United  JBlales, 
most  essential  to  theauccessfiil  oultivatioa 
of  our  colonial  soils,  and  the.  oomfortsUe 
maintenance  of  our  ooloniai  pepulatiee.- 
Foreign  vessels  are  albwedr  00  uiee^her 
hand,  to  export  from  the  same  free  pesSa, 
not^only  vasioua  pcoductioDi  of  mm  etAo* 
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tttr^wbich  Ihe  togeQuity  of  pur  oative  a^tip 
«aB«  QftQ  supply  for  forfigo  cwsiuap- 
tion* 

But  there  is  snothef  bivinob  pf  thp  ^lo- 
liial  tmdet  to  which  it  is  peculiarly  i|ni 
portent  to  edvertf— I  men  tlial  mrilh  the 
United  Steteiu 

Previous  to  the  independence  of  thst 
extensive  country,  the  sugar  colonies  in 
the  West  Indies  found  there  a  benefi- 
cial market  for  their  own  produce,  and 
a  ready  means  of  supply  for  their  imme- 
diate wants;  the  lumber,  the  corn,  the 
flour  of  North  America  was  exchaogeable 
for  the  sugar,  the  rum,  the  molasses,  the 
pofiee  of  Uie  West  Indies ;  and  when  the 
independence  of  the  United  Slates  put  an 
end  to  that  intercourse,  and  brought  the 
rigid  principle  of  the  colonial  system  into 
operation,  parliament  soon  found  the 
necessity  of  its  relaxation>  and  accordingly, 
m  the  year  178S,  an  act  was  passed*  which 
renewed  this  intercoufse  as  a  meapore  of 
indispensable  necessity*  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  it  was  nsstricted  to  British 
shipping ;  but  even  in  that  respect  one 
quaUficatipo  was  admitted,  inasmuch  as 
American  vessels  were  allowed  to  coane 
in  ballast  to  Turk's  Island,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  takiBff  salt,  which  was  the  staple 
commodity  of  that  island.  The  war  which 
ensued  a  few  years  afterwards,  led  by  de- 
grees to  a  more  extensive  freedom  of  in* 
tercourse.  The  wants  of  the  colonies  were 
at  times  of  so  pressing  a  nature,  that  the 
governors  were  induced,  by  absolute  ne- 
cessity, to  take  upon  theoasehres  the  re- 
sponsibiUiy  of  issuing  prodamstions  to 
authorise  the  admission  of  American  as 
veil  as  British  vesiels  into  this  interpourse : 
and  so  satisfied  was  parliament  of  the 
wgemey  of  the  case,  and  the  propriety  of 
the  rdaxation,  that  acts  of  indemnity  were 
constantly  passed  as  matters  of  course, 
without  the  slightest  haiitation  or  dissent. 
At  length,  in  the  year  llBOG,  the  system 
of  relaxation  was  carried  pae  step  further, 
and.  his  mi^ty  in  council  was  authorised, 
upon  his  view  of  the  general  necessity  of 
the  case,  to  allpw  the  iitfercourse  to  be 
carried  on  in  American  ships :  and  finally, 
hy  various  statutes  psssed  at  subsequent 
periods,  a  permanent  p^mission  was  given 
to  American  vessels,  to  import  into  the 
island  o£  Bemuida,  and  into  the  ports  of 
Hali&x  and  St.  John's,  in  Nova  Scotia,  aad 
Kfv  Brunswick,  all  the  staple  prpdnn^ 
tions  of  the  United  spates  and  to  export 
aM  the  staple  productions  of  the  West  I^dia 
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IslMf  as  wsfll.as  Britieh  maaufiiaur^  of 

every  description. 

Such  being  the  present  state  of  the  law 
as  resppcto  that  quarter  pf  the  globe,  let 
us  BOif  look  to  the  intprcoivse  which  these 
colonies  may  csrry  on  with  Europe*  This 
trade  is  confined  to  British  ships,  but 
it  nevertheless  involves  a  material  de-» 
psrture  from  the  principle  pf  the  naviga^ 
tion  laws.  It  has  now  for  sonip  years  been 
competent  to  British  vessels  to  convey  the 
produce  of  our  colonies  to  any  port  South 
of  Cape  Finisterre,  and  to  take  back  (in 
the  seme  vessel),  various  erticles  pf  im- 
portiMM^  for  the  consumption  of  the  colo- 
nies: this  relaxation  has  been  still  further 
extended  with  regard  to  the  island  of 
Malta,  and  the  port  of  Gibraltar. 

l<poking,  then,  to  the  operation  of  all 
these  laws,  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
comparing  them  with  that  system  frpm 
which  they  have  diverged,  I  think  I  have 
established,  as  an  undeniable  proppsitipo, 
that  in  the  Western  as  well  as  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  the  lapse  of  time 
and  the  change  of  circumstances,  has.  al- 
ready effected  a  most  material  and  suIh 
stantial  alteraUon  in  our  pplicy;  and  I 
cannot  bu|  be  persuaded  that  the  com- 
mittee wilj  feel  with  me,  that  th§  exfea* 
sion  which  I  propose  tp  give  to  that 
alteration,  and  which  I  am  now  ebout  to 
explain,  may  be  considered  as  an  almost 
necessary  consequence  pf  what  has  already 
been  done. 

I  propose  then,  in  the  first  place,  ta 
repeal  the  wious  l^ws  which  npw  re^ 
gulate  our  oolonial  trade,  and  which, 
having  been  passed  at  djSbrent  tlanps,  and 
with  di&rent  objects,  arp  not  only  mtri- 
cate  anc|  confused,  but  in  no  small  dmee 
contradictory.  iW  whole  system  might 
then  be  compiised  in  two  laws,  one  few* 
ing  to  the  intercourse  of  our  oolonies  wUtt 
America,  and  the  Plher  to  their  iaset* 
course  with  the  ^t  of  the  world :  and 
this  alteration  would,  at  all  events,  have 
the  advantage  of  simplicity  and  etearnaii. 

The  next  step  would  be,  tp  provide  for 
the  intercourie  which  it  would  be  advise^ 
able  hereafter  to  pprmji  as  the  permanent 
system  of  the  cp«Btnr«*^AQd  first,  iriili 
respect  to  America,  I  would  propose  ta 
enact,  that  British  vessplsi  as  well  as  those 
belonging  to  countries  m  Ameaiea,  either 
contineuiel  or  insu(ar«  mi>  belimging 
either  to  European  aovereigns,  or  to  I&« 

alWed  U)  import  inio  ee^tm  firee  poris^ 
to  be  Mowd  «&  the.  new. net,  all  those 
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artides  which  may  now  ^y  law  be  traported 
into  any  of  our  colonies  in  that  part  of  the 
world ;  the  export  would  alto  be  permitted 
from  the  same  ports,  in  similar  yessels. 
of  all  articles,  the  produce  of  the  British 
dominions,  and  of  all  articles  legally  im- 

forted  into  the  British  colonies*  It  should, 
conceive,  be  rendered  competent  to  his 
majesty  In  council,  to  add,  dv  order  in 
council,  both  to  the  ports,  and  to  the  list 
of  articles,  so  allowed  to  be  the  object  of 
the  intercourse.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
committee  will  feel  with  me,  that  the 
foreign  ships,  to  which  this  participation 
in  the  trade  may  be  extended,  should  be 
precisely  upon  the  same  footing,  as  to 
duties  and  charges,  as  those  of  our  own 
country ;  because  it  is  obvious  that  if  we 
were  to  attempt  to  impose  upon  them  any 
distinct  or  additional  burthens,  we  should 
only  be  inviting  foreign  governments  to 
apply  corresponding  restrictions  and 
cnargesto  our  own  shipping.  In  order, 
however,  to  ensure  a  due  reciprocity  on 
the  part  of  other  states,  in  this  intercourse, 
care  should  be  taken  in  the  new  law,  that 
its  provisions  should  not  apply  to  the 
vessels  of  any  foreign  states,  which  did  not 
admit  British  vessels  to  equal  and  reci- 
procal advantages  in  their  ports. 

I  must  here,  however,  refer  to  a  matter, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  of  considerable 
importance,  and  to  deserve  the  particular 
attention  of  the  House — I  allude  to  the 
efiect  which  the  proposed  measure  may 
have  upon  the  commerce  now  carried  on 
between  our  West  India,  and  North 
American  colonies.  Every  one  knows 
that  the  staple  articles  of  produce  in  the 
htter  are  similar  to  those  of  the  United 
States ;  and  recent  circumstances,  arising 
out  of  our  restrictions  on  the  one  hand, 
and  retaliatory  restrictions  by  the  United 
States  on  the  other,  have  led  to  a  much 
more  extended  import  of  corn,  flour,  and 
lumber  from  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
'New  Brunswick,  than  otherwise  would 
have  taken  place. — This  trade  will  neces- 
sarily be  more  or  less  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed changes ;  and  I  confess  that  1  do 
feel  that  our  North  American  colonists 
have  strong  claims  upon  us  for  a  favour- 
able consideration  of  their  peculiar  in- 
terests. Speaking  the  same  language, 
living  under  the  same  laws  as  ourselves, 
distinguished  by  the  same  characteristic 
traits  as  their  European  brethren,  they 
have  secured,  by  their  attachment  to  their 
mother  country,  a  title  to  her  gratitude 
and  protection.    That  protection  can,  in 
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this  instance,  be  afforded* to  them  in  no 
other  way  than  by  imposing  a  moderate 
duty  upon  the  importation  into  the  West 
Indies,  of  those  foreign  articles,  such  aa 
grain,  flour,  and  lumber,  which  are  equally 
the  production   of  our  own  domtoions. 
I  shall  not  now  trouble  the  committee,  by 
going  into  any  details  upon  this  part  of 
the  subject,  farther  than  to  state  Uiat  the 
duties  should  be  so  moderately  calculated, 
and  so  justly  apportioned,  as  not  to  deprire 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  of  their 
fair  proportion  of  this  necessary  aupply^ 
or  seriously  to  enhance  the  price  to  the 
consumer. 

I  now  come  to  the  intercourse  between 
our  colonies  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
exclusive  of  America.  This  intercourse  I 
would  confine  to  British  ships ;  hot  I  would 
allow  the  direct  importation  into  the  colo- 
nies of  all  articles  which,  under  the  exist- 
ing system,  ma;jr  be  legally  imported  there 
through  the  indirect  chanoel  of  the  mother 
country,  or  through  Malta  and  Gibraltar, 
or  the  other  pieces  in  Europe,  with  which 
a  limited  trade  is  now  aWowed;  and  in- 
stead of  requiring  that  the  difierent  pro* 
ductions  of  our  colonies  should,  as  a  ge- 
neral principle  of  policy,  reach  foreign 
markets,  through  the  solo  medium  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  I  would  permit  them  to 
be  conveyed  at  once  from  the  place  of 
their  growth  to  that  of  their  ultimate  con- 
sumption. 

This  is  the  general  outline  of  the  new 
arrangements  which,  I  trust,  the  House 
will  be  disposed  to  adopt ;  and  I  am  satis- 
fied that  those  who  have  followed  me  in 
the  detail  of  the  existing  laws,  and  have 
compared  them  with  the  proposed  modifi* 
cations,  will  admit  that  I  was  correct, 
when  I  stated,  at  the  outset,  that  a  much 
less  extensive  diange  will  be  effected,  than 
many  persons  might  at  first  aiffht  be  dia- 
posed  to  apprehend.  They  will  have  ob- 
served, for  instance,  that,  with  respect 
to  foreign  produce  and  foreign  vessels, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  other  fbreigti 
ships  already  have  liberty  to  enter  certain 
of  our  harbours,  either  to  bring  or  to  take 
away  a  great  variety  of  important  articles  ; 
that  the  ships  of  the  United  States  may 
already  convey  their  own  produce  directly 
to  some  of  our  possessions,  and  carry  our 
produce  directly  from  thence;  that  the 
com  and  flour  of  that  cotmtr  j  may  reach 
all  the  British  possessions,  Uirough  other 
European  colonies,  entirely  in  foretgn 
ships ;  and  that  my  proposition  is  in  truth 
simply  thi8<«»to  substitute  a  direct  inter- 
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course  for  one  which  is  circuitous,  dila- 
lory,  and  expensive. 

Having  thus  explained  to  the  committee 
the  nature  of  the  proposition  which  I  in- 
tend to  submit  to  tiiem»  it  is  now  my  duty 
to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  I  wish  to 
rest  the  propriety  of  these  measures. 

In  the  first  place,  I  must  again  caU  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Free  Port  act  of  1805;  and 
particularly  to  that  part  of  it  which  limits 
the  trade  to  countries  which  are  under  the 
dominion  of  some  foreign  European  sove- 
reign or  state.  No  one  who  has  watched 
the  progress  of  the  events  which,  in  the 
few  last  years,  have  occurred  in  America, 
and  who  has  reflected  upon  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  those  events,  can  say 
how  soon  the  situation  of  those  extensive 
regions  may  be  totally  changed,  and  how 
soon  they  may  be  emancipated  from  all 
dependence  upon  their  former  masters. 
The  termination,  then,  of  European  sove- 
reignty would,  ipsoJactOf  terminate  the 
free  port  trade.  But  I  apprehend  that  no 
one  would  be  disposed  to  contend/  that 
the  independence  of  those  states  would 
constitute  a  reason  for  again  imposing 
upon  our  colonies  those  shackles,  which 
so  many  motives  had  induced  us  to  re- 
move. Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  free 
port  laws  would  be  suffered  to  continue  in 
full  operation,  the  committee  will  see  that 
the  continuance  of  them,  under  these  al- 
tered circumstances,  would  necessarily 
involve  the  adoption  of  a  new  principle  of 
very  great  importance  in  the  whole  of  this 
question— I  mean  the  systematic  admis- 
sion of  the  flags  of  foreign  indepefident 
States  in  America  into '  the  ports  of  our 
colonies.  But  if  this  principle  be  admitted 
with  respect  to  one  independent  American 
state,  how  could  we  refuse  it  to  another^  if 
such  other  state  were  equally  ready  to 
give  to  us  a  reciprocity  in  its  own  ports  ? 
Could  we,  upon  any  principle  of  policy  or 
prudence,  make  so  marked  a  distinction  in 
our  system,  as  to  say  to  the  Brazils,  to 
Columbia,  to  Mexico,  <<  You  shall  be  ad- 
mitted ;'*  and  to  the  United  States,  '*  You 
shall  be  excluded  !*'  Surely  such  a  course 
would  be  unwise  in  the  highest  degree, 
Reading  to  ever^  species  of  jealousy,  ill- 
will,  and  irritation,  and  tending  obviously 
to  interrupt,  or  at  least  to  weaken,  the 
harmony  wliich  now  so  happily  subsists 
between  us.  It  never  can,  m  my  judg- 
ment, be  prudent  for  this  country  to  make 
distinctions  of  this  sort.  We  ought  rather 
so  to  frame  our  regulatiops  in  commerce. 


as  to  show  to  all  nations  that  justice, 
equity,  and  impartiality,  are  the  ruling 
principles  of  our  conduct. 

I  am  now  desirous  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  the  itaode  in 
which  this  question  is  affected  by  the  actual 
state  of  foreign  possessions  in  the  western 
world.  In  former  times,  the  policy  of  all 
the  European  possessors  of  distant  terri- 
tories led  them  to  the  establishment,  and 
to  the  maintenance  of  restrictions  as  rigid 
as  our  own.  But  the  force  of  events,  and 
the  imperceptible  lapse  of  time,  have 
effected  a  complete  change  in  that  state  of 
things.  In  spite  of  the  Taws,  the  wishes, 
and  the  prejudices  |>oth  of  Portugal  and 
Spain,  the  two  productive  colonies  of 
Brazil  and  Cuba  are,  at  this  moment, 
practically  open  to  a  free  trade  with  fo« 
reign  nations ;  and  it  cannot  be  imagined 
for  a  moment,  that  any  external  force 
could  again  bring  them  within  their  an- 
cient limitations.  It  is  in  these  two  colo- 
nies that  are  furnished  the  most  abundant 
supplies  of  all  the  valuable  productions  of 
a  tropical  climate.  They  supply  their 
own  wants  from  every  place  from  whence 
they  can  most  readily  be  satisfied,  and 
they  freely  pour  their  own  abundance 
into  every  channel  which  can  convey  it  to 
the  markets  where  it  is  required* .  Why, 
then,  are  we  voluntarily  to  deprive  our- 
selves of  the  means  of  meeting  them  in 
fair  competition?  Why  are  we  to  clog 
our  operations  in  colonial  commerce  with 
an  expensive  mode  of  supply  for  our  wants, 
and  a  restricted  market  for  our  produce? 

But,  Sir,  there  is  another  topic  con- 
nected with  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
upon  which  I  feel  particularly  anxious  to 
say  a  few  words— -I  mean  the  question  of 
the  slave  trade.  England  has,  in  defiance 
of  old  prejudices,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
personal  interests  of  many,  manfully,  ho- 
nestly, and  (as  far  as  she  is  concerned) 
effectually  abolished  that  unhallowed 
traffic :  she  has  raised  up  an  imperishable 
monument  to  Christian  benevolence  and 
national  honour ;  she  has  endeavoured,  by 
every  exertion  of  diplomatic  talent,  and  by 
greatpecuniarysacrificeSftolead  other  states 
into  the  same  humane  and  honourable 
course.  In  some  respects  her  efforts  have 
not  been  unsuccessful :  but  we  all  know 
how  lamentably  deficient  has,  hitherto, 
been  the  execution,  hj  Spain  andPorto^, 
of  those  promises  which  were  at  one  tune 
held  out  to  us  by  the  governments  of  those 
countries.  We  know  that  at  this  moment 
incessant  supplies  of  firesh  slaves  are  an* 
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nttflliy  t»ott^  f  >*to  CubA  and  the  BrisSili ; 
we  knoirihe  fkciUty  which  these  suppliet 
gire  to  the  extended  cuhiTation  of  tnote 
fertile  Mli :  we  know  that  the  sugar  of 
the  BrasUs  end  Cuba,  thus  raised  through 
the  medium  of  an  aniimited  Importation 
of  new  slavesi  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  it 
can  now  be  in  our  own  colonies,  goes  di- 
rect to  the  most  lueratite  markets  in 
Earope,  to  rival  and  to  utodersell  the  pro- 
dace  of  that  very  nation  by  which  the 
slate  trade  has  been  abdlished.  What  I 
ask,  then,  for  the  Britirfi  colonies  Is,  that 
they  should  be  placed  upon  a  footing  of 
equality  In  this  respect,  and  I  am  confident 
that  t  ask  aothiag  bat  iHiat  is  reasonable^ 
jost,  and  wlse< 

Looking,'  then,  at  all  these  cdmbined  coti-^ 
sfderations,  to  the  relaxation  of  our  colo- 
nial policy  which  has  already  taken  place, 
and  to  the  manifest  advantages  which  we 
have  derived  ft-om  it— looking  to  the 
actual  practice  of  other  states ;  and  look- 
ing, lastly,  to  the  connexion  of  all  these 
matters  with  the  question  of  the  slave 
trade,  I  think  there  may  be  deduced  un* 
answerable  arguments  for  the  farther 
chanee  which  I  have  veatured  to  recom- 
mend* 

It  may,  however,  be  asked,  Why  I 
would  take  the  present  moment  for  eflbet- 
itig  this  object  ?  Why  now  provide  regu- 
lations to  meet  what  may  be  a  distant 
contingency?  Why  not  wait  for  the 
•ctualladependence  of  the  fbreign  cole- 
nies  to  whi6h  allusion  has  been  made  ? 
To  this  I  artswer  shortly,  •*  Look  at  the 
state  ef  dktress  which  Arevaih  in  our 
islands.**  I  will  dot  treum  the  committee 
by  ebdeavburlng  to  prove  the  existehee  of 
that  distrese,  by  statements  of  figures,  aftd 
details  ef  calcolation ;— *it  can  neither  be 
denied  nor  doubted.  It  ia  well  known, 
that  whilst,  fVoBtt  a  variety  of  causes,  the 
produce  of  the  British  cofonies  has  greatly 
mcfeased^  it  has  not  beed  absorbed  by  a 
corresponding  iricrease  of  consumption 
eitllei'  at  borne  or  abroad.  What,  thett, 
is  the  obvious  remedy  ?  Either  a  dtminu* 
tion  of  ptodnee,  or  an  extension  of  Aiarket. 
The  former  alternattve  caAAot  be  contem- 
plated Wit&oat  the  most  serious  alarm, 
both  as  respects  the  prbprietor  of  (he 
estates,  and  the  slaves  of  whom  he  otight 
to  be,  and  I  trust  is,  the  generous  pro- 
tector. Huitt  the  proprietor,  and  you  ex- 
pose his  Utffortufiate  slaves  to  the  horrbrs 
df  fatnhiei  aod  eteify  aggratatMn  ef  his 
Unhappy  condition.  Open,  if  you  eaii, 
new  markets  for  tdt  produce,  and  you  gf f e 
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him  the  best  chance  of  retrieving  hte 
shattered  fortunes,  and  of  maiotaimng  hi* 
negro  dependents  in  comparative  ease  and 
comfort.  The  planter  and  the  slave  hare 
a  common  interest  in  the  auccela  of  my 
propositions* 

Still,  however,  it  may  be  urged  against 
me,  tliat  I  anticipate  too  much  benefit 
from   the  intended    relaxation :— "  The 
markets  of  the  world  are  overstocked ;" 
"  no  new  vent  cari  be  found ;"'  «  all  will 
end  in  dissppointraent,  and  increased  dia^ 
tress."    This,  however,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  common  argument  in  favour  of 
all  monopolies,  and  against  all  relaxation 
of  commercial  fetters.    It  might,  indeed, 
be  easy  to  show  by  figures,  and  by  docu« 
ments»  that  this  or  that  particular  market 
would  not  offer  much  prospect  of  imme* 
diate  advantaj^e,  not  at  least  so  much  aa 
might  be  conformable  to  the  eager  wiahea 
of  those  who  are  suffering  from  distraa  z 
but  surely  this  sort  ofreaaoning  it  founded. 
up6rt  a  very  erroneous  and  contractecf 
view  of  the  sabject.    Those  #ho  have 
studied  the  history  of  commerce,  who 
have  watched   its  expansive  and  pene- 
trating qualities,  its  imperceptible,  but 
almost  equally  certain  tendency  to  in- 
crease, are  #ell  aware   that   when  ita 
ohalris  are  once  broken,  there  is  no  calcu- 
lating to  what  an  extent  it  may  ultimalelj 
be  carried.    I  know  not,  Sir,  that  I  can 
better  fflilstrate  what  1  mean,  than  by 
availhif;  itfyaelf  of  the  language  which  a 
great  poet  has  appRed  to  the  qualities  of 
the  Ebtl  of  nian.    Ih  combating  the  opi-* 
nien  that  climate  as  aa  overAtalhig  in- 
fluence over  the  power  ef  the  mind,  he 
says-^ 


-"  What  teadons  can  coatrol, 


What  fancied  zone  can  circumscribe  the  soul  f 
Who  eonscious  of  the  source  from  whence  she 

springs, 
By  Raason's  light,  on  Resaltitian's  wings, 
Spite  of  htf  frail  companion,  dauntless  gOes, 
Crer  I^bia'a  deserts,  and  thiougfa  Zeoibla's 


snows. 


n 


This  language,  beautiful  aod  poetical 
as  it  is,  as  appHed  to  the  point  which  it 
was  intended  by  the  poet  to  illustrate, 
becomes  the  veriest  prose  when  applied 
to  the  spirit  of  commerce.  Give  It  but 
the  light  of  reason  for  its  guide,  and  en* 
terprise  will  never  be  wanting  to  conVey 
it  to  evei'y  auarter  of  the  globe.  Coofi* 
dent,  theri,  that  the  measure  which  I  have 
recommended,  rests  upon  sound  prmct* 
plea*--confideat  that  it  is  calcuJaied  to 
promote  the  trade,  and  thereby  ueeeaatK- 
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rily  to  extend  the  navigation  of  the  coiui« 
try — I  beg  to  move  the  two  following 
Resolutions:— 

1.  <*  That  the  chairman  be  directed  to 
ask  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  regulate 
the  trade  between  his  majesty's  posses* 
stons  in  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  other  places  in  America  and  the  West 
Indies. 

2.  That  the  chairman  be  directed  to 
ask  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  regulate 
the  trade  between  his  majesty's  possessions 
ID  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
other  parts  of  the  World,  exclusive  of 
America  and  the  West  Indies." 

Mr.  Wilberforce  complimented  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  upon  the  steadv 
support  which  he  had  given  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade,  but  feared  that  the 
bills  proposed  to  be  introduced  would,  by 
increasing  the  intercourse  of  our  colonies 
with  other  nations,  facilitate  the  illicit  im- 
portation of  slaves.  The  hon.  gentleman 
also  adverted  to  the  system  of  registry 
.devised  as  a  security  against  the  intro- 
duction of  new  Negroes  into  our  islands. 
In  Trinidad,  he  believed  it  was  carried 
fully  into  effect,  but  in  many  of  our  islands, 
and  in  the  principal  one,  Jamaica,  it  was 
in  a  very  limited  degree  attended  to. 

Mr.  Barkam  did  not  believe,  that  the 
measure  proposed  would  have  the  effect 
of  introducing  fresh  slaves  into  the  British 
colonies.  The  planters,  indeed,  must  be 
mad  who  thought  of  importation  at  the 
present  moment,  for,  so  far  from  having 
money  to  buy  new  Negroes,  they  had  not 
the  means  of  supporting  those  already  in 
their  possession.  He  would  support  the 
bills,  for  he  thought  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  do  something  for  the  relief  of  the 
colonial  interest. 

.  Mr.  Marrvai  considered  the  measure 
as  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  not 
only  with  respect  to  its  general  object, 
the '  amelioration  of  trad^,  but  also  as  it 
affected  the  Negroes.  From  thestate^in 
which  their  masters  were  at  present,  they 
were  in  extreme  distress.  The  measure, 
therefore,  whilst  it  went  to  save  the  mas- 
ters from  ruiuy  was  also  highly  interesting 
to  the  slaves.  The  object  of  it  was  to 
place  those  who  had  abolished  the  slave- 
trade  upon  the  same  footing  with  those 
who  had  not.  As  a  proof  of  Uie  vast 
opening  there  was  for  an  extended  com- 
merce emanating  from  the  West  Indian 
colonies,  he  had  that  morning  seen  a  list 
of  575  ships  engaged,  last  year  in  that 
branch  of  trade.    As  to  the  navigation  or 
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any  other  interests,  minor  interests  must 
give  way  to  a  system  of  great  general 
good  like  this.  One  thing  he  thoueht  had 
been  left  out  of  the  plan  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  which  was,  a  provision  to  per- 
mit the  exportation  of  British  goods  from 
one  West  India  island  to  another^  This 
certainly  called  for  a  change.  It  fre- 
quently happened  in  conseouence  of  this 
prohibition,  that  relief  could  not  be  af* 
forded  to  a  neighbouring  colooy  in  the. 
greatest  distress.  Surely  there  ought  to 
be  no  distinction  made  between  islands, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  should  all  be 
considered  as  one  family. 

Mr.  FoweU  Buxton  trusted,  that  the 
House  would  recollect  a  discussion  which 
had  taken  place  last  session  as  to  the  im- 
portation of  East  India  sugar.  When  it 
was  proposed  to  permit  the  importation 
of  East  India  sugar  upon  the  same  terms 
exacted  on  the  importation  of  West 
India,  the  answer  was,  that  as  England 
monopolized  the  West  India  markets, 
compelling  the  colonies  to  buy  and  sell 
with  her  and  with  her  only,  therefore  she 
was  bound,  as  long  as  she  maintained  that 
monopoly,  to  admit  no  competitor  into 
the  market  which  she  afforded.  He 
hoped,  that  if  the  concession  now  pro- 
posed was  made  to  the  planters,  the  re-  ~ 
striction  upon  the  importation  of  East 
lodia  sucar  would  be  removed ;  for,  cer- 
tainly, all  the  sound'principles  of  general 
commerce  applied  just  as  fully  to  the  ad- 
mission of  East  India  sugar  into  this  coun- 
try as  to  the  sale  of  West  India  in  foreign* 
markets.  As  regarded  the  condition  of 
slaves,  too,  in  our  West  India  islands,  he 
had  farther  objections  beyond  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  Registry-act ;  and  he  trusted 
that  the  present  opportunity  would  be 
taken,  to  aemand  the  correction  of  the  ob- 
jectionable practices,  in  return  for  advan- 
tases  bestowed.  One  most  important 
pomt  necessary  to  the  happiness  or  slaves 
m  our  West  India  islands  was,  that 
they  should  become  adscripti  gleba.  . 
The  House  did  not  know,'  pemaps,  that 
under  the  present  system  the  slave  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  chattel.  A  man 
might  be  born  on  a  plantation,  grow  up^ 
build  a  house,  marry  a  wife,  and  have  a 
family ;  and  after  all,  without  the  slightest 
offence  committed,  or  even  imputra,  be 
sold  by  his  master,  and  transferred  from 
his  house,  wife,  and  family,  to  the  most 
distant  island  in  the  British  possession. 
[Crieaof  '<  no,  no."]  If  not  to  the  new 
colonies,  then,  he  might  at  all  events  be 

4  Y 
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trantferred  to  anjr  one  of  the  old  ttlandt, 
and  that  was  sofficient  for  hit  argaroenu 
This  practice  was  an  injustice,  as  ^roas 
and  as  enormous  as  the  slave-trade  itself 
had  been;  and  the  present  moment  of 
concession  ought  to  be  seiaed  for  getting 
rid  of  it.  There  were  other  matters  as  to 
which  alteration  was  important— *the  ju- 
dicial system,  the  law  as  to  marriages  of 
slaves,  and  other  regulations*  He  hoped 
if  the  bills  proposed  were  passed,  that 
the  adoption  of  a  better  course  would  be 
insisted  on. 

Mr.  HuMism  denied  that  any  thmg 
like  exclosivo  advantage  was  blended  to 
the  colonies  by  the  arrangement  contem- 
plated. The  case  had  been  opened  by  his 
right  hon.  friend  as  a  broad  ^aatloo  of 
oammercial  policy*  T^e  advantaf^  pro* 
jected  was  to  alt^-to  the  navigation,  to 
the  mother  country,  and  to  tlie  West 
India  possessions.  The  fsght  hon.  gen- 
tleman then  touched  upon  the  effect  of 
the  pn^osed  bills  as  applying  to  the 
rfave  trade,  and  denied  that  any  ladlity 
would  be  created  by  the  free  intercoane 
mater  than  that  which  ainaady  existed. 
What  had  of  late  years  afforded  so  much 
encouragement  to  the  tlavcstrade,  as  that 
intercourse  which*  through  the  mistaken 
policy  of  the  British   government,  had 

fone  on  extending  itself  between  the 
Inited  States  and  Cuba,  as  well  as  the 
Brazils?  Had  the  British  West  India 
isia  ids  been  at  liberty  to  export  their  pro- 
duce to  alt  the  northern  parts  of  America, 
we  should  not  have  found  the  people  of 
this  latter  country  deriving  all  their  sup- 
plies of  certain  articles,  Arom  the  oolonfes 
of  other  Euronean  states,  which  arere 
thereby  induoea  to  enlai^  tMr  cuMva- 
tion»  and  to  import  an  addition^  aomber 
of  slaves.  The  same  cause  had  openft^ 
to  increase  the  distress  and  difficiHiies  ef 
our  planters)  and  indirectly  to  spread  ttib 
horrors  of  the  detestable  traffic  irhkh  all 
mir  old  and  respectable  colonists,  wished 
to  see  finatfy  abolished.  We  might  form 
some  notion  of  the  benefit  that  would  luve 
resulted  to  the  West  indies  irom  an  open 
trade  with  North  America,  supposing  that 
in  the  existing  superiul^  of  our  own 
produce  «  new  foreign  market  was  ^isco- 
yered  for  it*  The  hon.  gentleman  who 
spoke  before  him  seemed  to  intimate  his 
dissebt  fVooi  this  part  of  his  argumtot, 
and  had  already  remarked,  that  much  of 
the  evil  was  to  be  traced  so  our  imoolitic 
acqais^tion  of  too  many  colonies  during 
ihe  ktft  war.     Bat,  adaHttJnff  thn  to  be 
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the  fiict,  wiiat  could  be  inferred  from  ft^ 
except  that  it  helped  to  fami^  an  irre- 
sistible case  for  the  planter  ia  the  older 
West  India  colonies  f  Here  was  ground 
enough,  in  justice  to  him,  for  lelaxing  our 
laws,  particularly  as  respected  East  India 
sugars.  The  views  under  which  n^jatera 
were  disposed  to  proceed  did  not  imply  a 
sudden  or  entire  departure  from  our 
former  system,  had  aa  it  asight  be,  but 
such  a  modiiloaiian,  as,  it  was  hoped, 
would  accomplish  gradoallT  the  desired 
end,  whh  as  kttle  individual  bard^ip,  or 
disturbaaea  of  existing  Interests,  as  waa 
possible.  When  tliey  reflected  on  the 
history  of  our  West  India  idaads,  they 
must  all  feel  it  to  be  a  sertoas  obligalioQ 
imposed  on  them,  so  to  shape  oor  general 
poney  as  to  confMr  upon  diose  islands  aa 
many  advantages  as  were  consistent  with 
our  own  iaterests  in  Europe.  Tbe  and* 
eat  system  of  ttua  couimy  was,  above  all 
things,  to  encoarage  and  promote  tbe 
dave  trade,  aad  Uke  iacreaso  of  our  colo- 
nies was  regarded  as  a  sabofdiaate  object. 
It  was  in  this  point  of  view  that  our  an- 
cestors leaked  upon  the  West  In^es,  and 
although  we  of  this  age  had  happily  re- 
garded the  African  slave*trade  as  wholly 
inconsistent  with  humanity  and  reUgioo, 
it  once  was  unquestiomdily  fostered  whh 
especialcare.  ThiswasJemonstratedbytbe 
whole  course  of  our  commercial  policy*— 
by  bounties,  by  treaties,  by  the  variety 
of  sacrifices  which  could  have  had  no 
other  end  than  to  exclude  neighbouring 
countries  from  any  parttdpation  of  the 
guilty  traiBc.  Ha  now  anxiously  hoped 
to  see  a  di#erent  ooune  adopted,  and  that 
parliament  would  proceed  to  enable  the 
masters  in  our  colonies  to  treat  their  slavea 
in  the  way  which  he  was  satisfied  would 
be  most  congenral  to  dienr  own  feelinga. 
Sopposh»g  tN^t  cheaper  sugar  might  be 
imported  frsm  the  Bast  Indies— and  he 
was  far  from  believing  that  a  state  of 
-shrvery  was  the  fittest  rar  rendering  labour 
eheap— yet  undoubtedly  there  ware  cir- 
cumstances which  would  etborwise,  from 
the  extreme  cheapness  af  labour  ia  ^le 
east,  extinguish  all  competidbii  on  tbe 
partof  the  West  Indies.  From  a  ptinoi* 
pie  of  justice,  therefore,  and  laoraer  to 
induce  the  masters  to  aibrd  protection  to 
the  unfortunate  beings  committed  to  dselr 
care,  we  were  bound  to  fkvour  theas,  and 
extend  towards  them  a  benefieent  and  h* 
beral  policy.  They  had  a  certain  popada* 
tlon  to  support,  at  M  amenta,  and  wrhe- 
ther  their  forrign  trade  waa  aaear  at  Isaa 
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festf ieted.  Tb«  boo.  wn^mhef  for  Brans* 
ber  bad  ramiaded  them  thai  the  iame  dif- 
ficaldet  and  pressure  existed  at  this  mo- 
nent  in  the  mother  country ;  but  the  case 
iras  far  from  being  precis«Jy  similar ;  and 
peo|^  liere  would  feel  themselves  much 
more  deeply  aggrieved  if  there  were  open 
markets  on  the  continent  w4iich  they  were 
not  permitted  to  supply.  His  hon.  friend 
must  allow»  that  the  exutence  of  such  a 
deomnd  with  the  perfect  freedom  of  sup- 
plying it,  would  administer  a  very  great 
relief,  and  that  of  this  relief  our  West 
India  planters  were  deprived.  He  could 
perceive  no  solid  reason  for  objecting  to 
the  proposed  measure.  Every  ai^ument 
founded  on  humanity  alone,  certainly  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  in  favour  of,  not  in  op- 
position to,  it.  He  should  merely  add, 
that  he  considered  the  proposed  measure 
as  not  less  a  boon  to  the  mother  country, 
than  to  her  colonies.  He  should  be  sorry 
to  find  the  subject  mixed  up  with  other 
questions  of  great  difficulty  and  delicacy, 
and  which  even  those  who  touched  on 
them  did  not  wish  to  force  into  immedi«> 
ate  discussion. 

Mr.  Piummer  expressed  his  satisfaction 
at  the  introduction  of  the  measure,  and 
read  some  parts  of  a  letter  to  prove  that 
4he  West  lodia  colonies  were,  together 
with  distress,  threatened  with  a  famine. 

Mr.  Evans  thought  that  some  positive 
regulations  should  be  made  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  fresh  slaves. 

Mr.  JV.  SfffM  sard,  that  the  present 
face  of  West  India  planters  seemed  to  be 
inAuenoed  by  views  so  difterent  from  those 
l>f  their  predeoessora,  and  the  question 
iDOw  before  them  iavahred  merits  so  dis** 
tioct,  that  he  was  unwilling  io  throw  the 
Jaasi  itt^diment  in  its  way.  Whatever 
waa  consistent  with  tlie  welfare  or  in- 
terests of  this  country,  he  was  disposed  to 
concede.  He  feared,  however,  that  the  new 
ayatem  could  only  be  established  at  our 
■expense;  and  it  could  net  be  diaputed 
that  the  distress  at  borne  waa  equally 
.great  with  the  distress  in  the  colonies. 

Mr.  Philips  hoped,  that  the  considera- 
tion of  no  individual  interests  would  be 
permitted  to  interfere  with  '  a  measure 
which  waa  consistent  with  the  soundest 
•principles  of  commercial  policy  and 
justice.  He  was  convinced  that  by  the 
operation  of  this  measure  a  stop  would 
be  put  to  the  continuance  of  the  slave 
tirade. 

Mr.  Bright  was  of  opinion  that  Canada 
ought  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  pro- 


pstoed  measure.  It  was  unwise  to  throw 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  measure, 
which  was  calculated  to  give  a  blow  to 
Ihe  remains  of  the  slave  trade,  and  by  the 
progression  of  civilization  to  confer  the 
highest  benefits  on  the  slaves  of  the  West 
India  colonies. 

Mr.  Buttermrlh  supported  the  general 
principle,  and  believed  it  would  tend  to 
promote  an  effectual  abolition. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to;  and 
leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  two  UHs. 

MiSCaLLANEOUS  ESTIM  ATBa«-S£CftST 

Servicx  Monet.]  The  House  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee  of  supply.  On  the 
resolution,  «<  That  M,0O0L  be  granted  for 
his  majesty's  foreign  and  other  Jiecret 
services,  for  the  year  1822," 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know  why  ihe 
stun  was  so  large  in  time  of  peace  ?.  He 
oould  not  see  tor  what  puriiose  this  large 
sum  was  wanted;  certainly  it  could  be 
for  no  good  purpose.  It  was  giving  mi«» 
nisters  the  means  of  doing  harm.  If  tbe 
money  was  properly  disposed  of,  they 
would  not  be  afraid  to  let  the  public  know 
how  it  was  tl^plied.  He  believed  the 
vote  was  buV  15  or  20,00(tf.  before  the 
late  war. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  if 
the  hon.  member  wished  to  know  the 
amount  expended  under  this  head  in  for- 
mer years,  he  might  have  an  account  of 
the  expenditure  in  each  year  for  the  last 
eleven  years ;  but  if  he  wished  to  know 
the  particular  details  of  how  it  was  expen* 
ded,  it  was  rather  an  Irish  proposition,  for 
it  would  then  be  secret  service  money  no 
longer.  The  hon.  member  would  find 
that  Mr.  Burke  had  not  dissented  from 
the  principle.of  the  grant  for  secret  ser* 
vices,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  admitted 
it  to  be  necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
government.  *  With  respect  to  the  present 
grant,  he  could  state,  that  the  greater  part 
he  believed  2I*,000A,  arose  out  of  the  late 
war,  and  was  not  referable  to  a  atate  of 
peace.  x 

Mr.  Hume  did  not  deny  the  principle 
of  secret  service  money,  but  was  anxious 
to  know  what  quantum  of  the  present 
grant  was  given  to  particul^ir  persona. 
The  noble  lord  had  last  year  stated,  that 
the  expence  of  a  part  of  the  proceedings 
against  her  late  majesty,  name! y<tfae  Milan 
commission,  was  defrayed  out  of  the  secret 
service  money.  This  appeared  to  be  an 
application  of  the  fund  which  never  could 
have  been  contemplated  by  parliament.  ; 
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The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  taid  the 
principle  of  the  expenditure  wat  in  cases 
where  the  honour  and  interest  of  the 
country  were  concerned,  and  in  the  case 
mentioned  it  would  not  be  contended  that ) 
the  honour  of  the  country  was  not  con- 
cerned. Parliament  had  so  considered  it 
last  year ;  but  when  it  ceased  to  be  a 
secret  service  the  money  required  was 
openly  paid  to  the  solicitor  employed. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  said,  that  the  secret  ser- 
vice money  voted  last  year  was  25,000/* } 
this  year  it  was  40,000/. ;  and  yet,  last 
year,  the  expence  of  the  Milan  commission 
had  been  defrayed  out  of  the  fund.  He 
was  at  a  loss  to  understand  why,  when 
the  country  was  at  peace,  so  large  an  ex- 
pence  waa  necessary.  If  the  name  and 
the  power  of  this  country  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  her  influei)|eat  foreign 
court),  the  underhand  apd^cantoof  bri- 
bery could  not  be  of  mu<^avaiL^Al[  to 
the  authority  of  Mr.^fiurke,  he  could 
quote  sentiments  from  that  writer  in 
support  of  every  line  of  policy,  however 
contradictory. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  thl1pQa>reci6ely  the 
same  sum  would  every  veai  be  necessary 
for  this  service.  The  hon.  member  was 
not  justified  in  using  the  term  bribery,  as 
applicable  to  the  present  question. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  did  not  mean  to  impute 
bribery  in  the  grossest  sense  of  the  word ; 
but  the  noble  marquis  was  too  well  ac* 
quainted  with  foreign  courts  not  to  know 
that  if  he  wished  to  preserve  a  .particular 
influence,  we  must  fight  with  silver  spears. 
,  Mr.  Arbuthnot  said,  that  a  smaller  sum 
had  last  year  been  voted,  because  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  grant  of  the  pre- 
ceeding  year  remained  unexpended. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

On  the  resolution,  <«That  78,794/.  be 
granted  for  Contingent  Exj)ence8  and 
Messengers  Bills  in  the  Departments  of 
the  Treasury,  three  Secretaries  of  State, 
Privy  Council,  and  lord  Chamberlain,  for 
the  year  1822," 

Mr.  Hume  objected  to  the  enormous 
proportion  of  charge,  under  the  head  of 
the  foreign  secretary  of  state's  department 
amounting  alone  to  SO.OOO/.  Some  ex- 
planation ought  to  be  given  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  charge  nad  accrued :  nor 
did  he  see  any  thing  to  warrant  the  charge 
under  the  head  of  the  lord  chamberlain's 
department. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  that 
the  charge  in  the  foreign  secretaries  de- 
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partment  arose  out  of  the  extensive  cor- 
respondence which  it  was  compelled  to 
carry  on.  The  fact  was,  that  though  the 
hon.  gentleman  opposite  contended  that 
we  possessed  so  little  influence  on  the 
continent,  no  political  business  of  impor- 
tance was  transacted  in  any  European 
court,  without  the  government  of  this 
country  being  communicated  with. 

Mr.  G.  Btnnet  moved  to  reduce  this 
sum  of  10,000/.  He  felt  the  less  hesi- 
tation in  proposing  this  amendment,  be- 
cause a  great  part  of  the  vote  was  not  for 
the  compensation  of  services  already  per- 
formed, but  an  estimate  of  expenses  to  be 
hereafter  incurred. 

The  committee  divided :  For  the 
Amendment  19.    Against  it  67. 


Lut 

Barrett,  S.  M. 
Beraal,  R. 
Bright,  H. 
Calvert,  N. 
Colbume,  C. 
Hobhouse,  J.  C. 
Hume,  J. 
James,  W. 
Lushington,  Dr. 
Moore,  P. 
Monck,  J.  B. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
House  resumed. 


of  ike  Minority. 

Martin,  J. 
Maale,  hoo.  W, 
Palmer,  C,  F. 
RohiTts,  A* 
Robarts,  cot. 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
Smith,  W. 
Wbitbread,  S. 

TELLER. 

Beanet,  hon.  H.  G. 
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Tuesday f  April  2. 

Bread.]  Mr.  Calvert  rose  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  reduce  into 
one  act  all  the  r^ulations  resfiecting' 
bakers  and  sellers  of.  bread,  within  tea 
miles  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  He  ob- 
served that  the  last  act  on  this  subjecthad 
been  found  ineffectual  in  affording  pro- 
tection to  the  public;  but  be  was  of 
opinion  that  there  were  two  ways  in  which 
perhaps,   that   object  might  be  accom^ 

J>lished — the  one  by  the  sale  of  bread> 
ike  any  other  article,  by  the  pound;  and 
the  other  by  the  sale  of  it  by  the  price, 
that  is,  in  loaves  of  the  value  of  Is.,  6fi^» 
Sif.,  and  so  on.  The  sale  of  it  by  the 
pound,  however,  would  not  prevent  its 
adulteration,  and  a  pamphlet  had  recently 
been  put  into  his  hand,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  a  great  deal  of  marble  povrder 
was  used  by  some  of  the  London  bakers 
in  the  composition  of  what  they  called 
bread.  If  bread  were  sold  b^  the  poood 
also,  the  public  could  not  so  immediately 
feel  the  benefit  of  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
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gram  and  flour,  as  if  it  were  sold  by  the 
price,  when  the  smallest  advance  or  fall 
would  have  its  effect  upon  the  size  of  the 
loaf.  Very  few  persons  knew  what  the 
weight  of  a  loaf  should  be,  or  how  that 
weight  came  to  be  fixed  upon ;  he  there- 
fore begged  to  explain,  that  a  ^ack  of 
flour  weighed  2f  cwt^  .and  it  was  sup- 
posed to  produce  3471b6.  of  bread :  that 
divided,  and  again  subdivided,  gave  the 
precise  weight  of  the  peck,  half  peck  and 
quartern  loaf.  At  present  nobody  thought 
of  weighing  a  loaf,  and  a  fraudulent  baker 
therefore  escaped  detection.  He  con- 
cluded by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in 
bis  bill. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Extra  Post— Petition  op  Mr. 
Burgess.]  Mr.  S.  Wortley  moved  to 
refer  to  a  select  committee  the  petition  of 
Mr.  Henry  Burgess,  praying  for  remu- 
neration for  the  ezpences  he  bad  incurred 
in  the  place  for  an  Extra  Post. 

Mr.  F.  Palmer  said,  he  had  distinctly 
understood  from  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, that  there  would  be  no  cost  to 
the  country  from  the  experiment.  On 
that  ground  he  had  supported  the  bill  for 
giving  Mr.  Burgess's  plan  a  trial  though  he 
had  never  thought  it  could  succeed.  He 
was  very  much  disappointed  to  find  a 
claim  for  remuneration  sanctioned  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  certainly  had  suted  that  the  experi- 
ment was  to  have  been  made  at  the  sole 
charge  of  the  projector ;  and  if  Mr.  Sur- 
ges had  been  allowed  to  make  the  trial, 
he  should  never  have  sanctioned  any 
claim  for  remuneration;  but  when,  after 
being  induced  to  incur  considerable  ex- 

Sence  by  the  decisions  of  the  House,  Mr. 
iurgess  had  been  prevented  from  making 
his  experiment  by  the  bill  being  thrown 
out^  on  the  third  reading,  he  thought  the 
petitioner  had  a  strong  claim  on  the  in- 
dulgence and  compassion  of  the  House. 

Mr.  P.  Mogre  was  opposed  to  the  grapt 
of  any  money,  the  effect  of  which  could 
only  be  the  encouragement  of  projectors. 
IVLr.  Cakraft  said,  that  if  Mr.  Burgess 
had  any  claim  upon  government  for  the 
encouragement  given  to  him,  ministers 
ought  to  have  paid  him  the  sum  they 
thought  due  upon  their  own  responsibility. 
He  could  not  see  in  what  way  the  House 
had  given  this  individual  any  encourage- 
ment. If  he  chose  to  proceed  with  the 
«xperiment|  after  the  rejection  of  the  billy 
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he  had  done  so  for  his  own  private  ad- 
vantage. The  best  course  was  to  nega- 
tive the  motion  for  a  committee  at  once 
without  fostering  hopes  of  remuneration 
that  could  never  be  realized. 

Mr.  S.  Wortley  said,  that  the  claim  was 
not  for  any  expense  incurred  by  Mr.  Bur- 
gess after  the  bill  had  failed,  but  during 
the  progress  of  it. 

Mr.  N,  Calvert  thought  the  Treasury , 
were  wise, '  not  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  sug- 
gestions of  improvement  in  a  matter  so 
important  to  commerce  as  the  Post.  The 
Mail  Coach  system  had  been  at  first  as 
much  opposed  by  the  Post-Office  as  Mr. 
Bargess's  plan.  The  petTtioner  should  be 
allowed  nothing  that  ne  did  not  prove  a 
right  to,  but  his  claim  should  be  inquired 
into.  ^  ' 

Mr.  Ricardo  said,  the  ground  on  which 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  put 
the  case  would  have  induced  him  to  vote 
against  the  motion  if  he  had  known 
nothing  else  of  it.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  called  on  them  to  accede  to 
the  motion  as  a  matter  of  compassion  or 
indulgence.  Now,  they  were  not  entitled 
to  vote  away  the  public  money  from  their 
own  sentiments  of  compassion.  If  the 
Treasury  had  given  Mr.  Burges^encou- 
rasement  to  incur' expence,  they  should 
take  on  themselves  the  responsibility  of 
remunerating  him. 

Mr.  Marryat  said,  there  would  be  ho 
end  to  projects  if  projectors  were  to  be 
indemnified  against  failure  at  the  public 
expence. 

Sir  M.  W,  Ridley  contended,  that  if 
Mr.  Burgess  had  a  claim,  there  was  no 
disappointed  speculator  who  might  not 
come  to  parliament  for  compensation. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  thought  there  was  no 
extraordinary  ingenuity  in  the  plan  which 
entitled  it  to  the  special  notice  of  par- 
liament. The  plan  appeared  to  involve 
nothing  beyond  the  substitution  of  a  two- 
wheeled  for  a  four-wheeled  carriage,  and 
an  attempt  to  increase  the  velocity  of  the 
vehicle. 

The  House  divided:  Ayes  28.  Noes 
S6. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Wednesday f  April  3. 

Agricultural  Distress.]  Mr*  Benett^ 
of  Wilts,  presented  a  petition  from  the 
agriculturists  of  Wiltshire,  complaining 
of  distress,  and  praying  for«relief.  The 
hon.  gentlemaoi  after  dwelling  on  the  im« 
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|>ortiiioe  of  tbe  great  body  of  i^icttU 
turists,  and  on  tbe  firemog  distt-esa  under 
which  ihey  laboured,  taidi  that  throueh* 
oat  tbe  country  it  Imd  beeo  enpected  that 
some  measure  of  relief  would  have  been 
brought  forward  in  that  Hoate.  With 
what  feelings  of  regret  and  ditappoiot* 
meot  then  muat  they  have  read  tbe  report 
which  had  been  brought  down  a  few 
iiigbta  gince  a  report  which,  in  fact, 
proposed  no  remedy,  and  held  out  no 
hope  of  relief.  No  person  was  nwre  con- 
vinced than  himself  that  the  soundest 
{principles  of  political  economy  recom- 
mended a  free  trade;  but»  in  tbe  present 
unnatural  state  of  tliis  country,  he  did 
not  think  that  they  could  immediateUr  re- 
turn to  those  sound  principles.  If  the 
country  could  throw  off  its  enormous.load 
of  debt,  it  might  then  return  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  free  trade;  but  until  that  were 
done,  ihe  restrictive  system  must  coo« 
liaue^  and  the  agricultural  interest  had 
as  much  right  to  cbrive  benefit  from  it  as 
the  manufacturing  or  trading  classes.  By 
Ihe  reaov^  of  taxation  only  could  the 
Enelish  farmer  be  enabled  to  compete 
with  the  grower  of  foreign  com*  He  was 
not  an  advocate  for  what  were  called  high 
pricesJi^  It  would  be  better  for  the  farmer 
to  obtain  one  shilling  profit  out  of  a  bushel 
of  corn  sold  at  six  shillings,  than  to  de- 
rive the  same  remuneration  from  a  bushel 
of  corn  sold  at  ten  shillings ;  because,  in 
the  former  case,  the  cost  of  production 
would  be  less,  and  the  article  would  find 
a  readier  sale.  He  was  convinced  that 
*the  report  of  the  agricultural  committee 
would  spread  a  feeling  of  disappointment 
tbronghout  the  country.  Landlords  would 
now  say  "  We  expected  much  firom  the 
coQunittee— we  have  received  nothmg, 
and  we  are  lost."  He  knew  that  this  sort 
4>f  language  would  be  held  in  the  country. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  situation  of  the 
country  was  so  deplorable  as  some  per- 
sons imiigined ;  but  be  knew  that  great 
distress  prevailed,  and  he  tbeught  that  it 
was  high  time  to  look  the  state  of  things 
boldly  in  the  f^ce.  ^  He  stiU  hoped  that 
some  enlarged  and  important  steps  would 
be  taken  to  save  from  absolute  destruction 
the  most  laborious,  the  most  valuable,  and 
the  most  virtuous  class  in  the  country. 
He  trusted  that,  eren  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, Che  subject  would  not  iie  suffered 
to  drop  without  further  observations,  but 
that  some  of  the  friends  who  stood  near 
Usci,  more  competent  than  himself  would 
taka  it  s9>,  that  it  might  go  forth  to  tbe 
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country  that  Ike  Hcmse  wasMAaitagcA 
deaf  to  its  complaints,   or  inaeasmle  to 
its  distress. 

Mr.  EUioe  said,  be  rose  anxious  to  carry 
into  afect  what  had  been  his  ifttontioa  on 
the  presentation  of  liie  report  the  other 
evening,  to  call  tbe  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  extraordinary  propositioa« 
It  contained,  in  the  hope  that  a  fidl  ex- 
pression of  the  fedings  of  the  ceunujr 
would  find  their  way  to  the  House,  after 
the  holidays,  on  the  aobject.  The  nobla 
marquis  haiC  very  properly,  in  his  ▼iew 
of  tbe  case,  then  deprecated  discussion, 
and  he  might,  do  so  atill ;  but  as  there 
were  two  parties  interested  in  the  case, 
the  distreved  petitioners,  whose  prayers 
were  useleuly,  as  it  now  appeared,  and 
as  he  had  anticipated  at  its  appointment, 
referred  to  this  committee,  andminiaieria, 
it  was  fit  the  former  should  be  fully  aware 
of  all  the  relief  it  was  intended  to  extaod 
to  them.  It  suited  government  perfectly 
well  to  send  tbe  grievances  of  ihe  people 
to  a  committee  up  stairs,  upon  whose  re- 
port they  could  rely,  while  ihm  House 
were  busy  in  passing  supplies,  upon  whidi 
a  profiise  expenditure  oeuld  be  continued, 
and  that  they  esigbt  ride  over  this  seaaioa 
like  the  preceding  one,  without  the  least 
practicable  remedy  being  soegeated  or 
effected  for  the  agricultural  distress 
[Hear,  bear!].  At  last,  however,  they 
had  the  labours  of  this  committee  before 
them,  and  he  for  one  would  not  consent 
to  postpone  an  examination  into  the  merits 
of  the  report,  althoi^h  it  was  difficult  to 
deal  with  a  composition,  if  he  mighi  use 
the  term  without  disrespect  to  the  mem- 
bers who  composed  the  eommittee^M  full 
of  inconsistencies  and  absurdities.  He 
could  scarcely  say  whether  its  fiiults  of 
commission  or  omission  prevailed ;  bat  he 
was  certain,  if  no  other  remedies  or  relief 
were  practicable,  or  intended,  than  those 
which  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  report, 
it  would  have  been  much  better  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session  to  have  told 
tbe  pedtioners— ^•^  We  feel  your  distress, 
but  overloaded  with  debt  and  taxes,  it  is 
not  in  our  power  to  relieve  it."  This 
would  have  been  at  least  more  candid  and 
consistent  than,  to  have  excited  a  hope, 
which  would  now  be  so  grievously  disa|>- 
pointed.  On  looking  at  the  report,  no 
other  object  appeared  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee,  than  that  whkh 
was  impracticable,  raising  the  price  of 
corn,  and  although  they  had  prudently 
abstained   from   assuming   CBilulf  tlie 
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doctrine  of  the  noble  lord,  that  the  >ow 
price  was  to  be  ascribed  to  over^^produc* 
tion,  still  it  was  assumed  it  had  been  oc*" 
casioDed,  by  forcing  a  supply  on  the 
market  beyond  the  demand,  to  raise 
money  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  rents. 
Every  person  knew  the  feet  was  other- 
wise, the  great  supply  at  market  was 
owing  to  that  which  must  have  occasioned 
it  under  any  cirCurostances**the  damaged 
state  of  the  com  of  last  season ;  and  to 
remedy  this  the  committee  wisely  propose 
to  advance  money  to  enable  the  farmer  to 
withhold  produce  from  sale,  which  must 
otherwise  rot  in  his  granary.  But 
this  was  only  one  of  the  propositiona> 
pointing  always  to  the  same  end.  In 
what  other  light  could  the  proposed  alte- 
rations in  the  present  law  be  viewed  f 
Wiere  they  to  mitigate  or  aggravate  the 
evils  it  miut  necessarily  produce,  if  its 
provisions  unfortunately  could  ever  come 
into  operation  ?  On  a  former  discussion 
on  this  subject  in  last  session  he  had 
maintained  the  doctrme  which  the  com- 
mittee now  adopted  with  respect  to  the 
mischiefs  likely  to  result  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  com  bilL  He  warned  the 
agricultural  gentlemen,  of  the  danger  of 
keeping  up  the  importing  price  to  80, 
mucli  more  of  raising  it  to  90  and  100 
as  was  proposed— and  precisely  on  the 
grounds  on  which  their  objection  to  the 
system  was  now  founded— the  danger  of 
encouraging  by  an  excessive  price  an  im- 
portation mr  beyond  the  wants  of  the 
country,  and  wnich  might  depress  the 
market  for  one  or  two  years  after  it  had 
taken  places  The  committee  admit,  in 
another  part  of  tbefar  report,  that  it  would 
be  proper,  in  consequence  of  the  alteratimi 
in  the  currency,  to  lower  the  import 
price  from  9Qt.  to  70if.  Why  then  not  do 
this;  or,  which  was  infinitely  preferable, 
alter  the  whole  principle  of  the  com  laws, 
referring  always  to  tneir  admission,  that 
the  consumer  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  a 
worse  situation  than  under  the  former  bill, 
with  a  fair  allowance  for  the  variation  in 
the  currency  ?  But  their  intention  was 
evident  throughout,  either  to  raise  the 
price  to  the  consumer,  or  to  gain  credit 
with  the  petitioners  for  doing,  that  which 
was  not  within  their  power.  He  (Mr. 
Eilice)  had  always  considered  it  imprao- 
ticable  to  naaintain  higher  proportionate 
prices  in  this  countiy  to  those  on  tlie 
contment,  than  mcisted  beftkre  the  war : 
and  the  committee,  if  they  had  oonsidered 
their  object  as  much  with  refevenoe  to  its 
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practicability^  ah  to  its  supposed  exp». 
diency  must  have  come  to  the  same  con* 
elusion.  [  Hear,  hear.]  Unless,  therefore^ 
they  expected  prices  of  aecicukural  pr»» 
duce  to  rise  generally  tiirougbouit  Che 
world,  it  was  hopeless  to  look  for  any  ad« 
vance  in  this  country;  and  the  House 
ought  always  to  recollect,  that  the  actual 
price  now  to  the  consumer  was  not  to  he 
estimated  by  the  average  price  in  the 
gazette.  The  average  bad  been  reduced 
by  the  great  quantity  of  damaged  com  he 
had  already  adverted  to,  and  was  now 
about  47'.,  but  the  price  of  good  soond 
bread  oera  in  the  great  markets,  waa 
from  5&.  to  58s.  a  price  20  per  eeaa 
higher  than  that  in>  any  other  country  ib 
the  world.  Indeed  the  price  of  bread  in 
London  was  now  actoally  double  thai  in 
Paris.  But  this  was  not  looked  upon  as 
a  sufficient  remuneration,  and  wa  nsuak 
have  recourse  to  further  restrictions  to  «h 
crease  the  difference.  How  loqg,  he 
would  wish  to  ask  some  of  the  heaqopable 
members  who  composed  this  compmttee, 
did  they  expect  this  country  to  maintain 
its  pre-eminence  in  trade  and  manufae* 
tnres,  after  the  price  of  provisions,  and 
necessarily  the  value  of  labour  were 
doubled  to  those  in  other  countries  ?  Bo| 
the  attempt  to  do  this  was  as  idle  as  the 
proposition  was  absurd.  Prices  might 
decline,  they  could  not  advance,  unless 
from  those  natural  causes  which  coold  net 
be  controlled  [Hear  I].  These  was  no 
possibility  either  of  thie  former  hMr,  or 
the  alterations  proposed  by  the  com* 
mitteeei  if  confirmed  by  the  Houae^ 
coming  into  operation,  and  when  ihey 
did,  it  would  be  time  enough  to  judge 
how  far  their  provisions  could  be  oarmi 
into  effect.— It  was  rather  assuming  too 
much  to  suppose,  that  the  great  body  «f 
consumers  would  be  content  to  boy  their 
food  at  double  price,  merely  because  it 
was  produced  in  this  country.-— The  only 
very  correct  statement  in  the  report  waS| 
that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  proteetioB 
beyond  absolute  exclusion  of  foreign  com. 
Under  this  abs<riote  protection,  the  prices 
bad  not  advanced,  and  he  would  undertake 
to  predict  the  proposed  amendment  of  the 
law  would  make  no  immediate  alteration,  tf 
they  did,  it  would  be  neoessary  from 
common  justice  to  the  (general  intereeta 
of  the  oonntry,  to  reviae  thenk  He 
begged  to  be  understood  In  what  he  had 
saidy  aa  not  undervaluing,  or  Ihaimg  less 
than  any  other  menlbery  the  extreme 
distress  and  presslog  osm  of  the  pelU 
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Uoners.  ^  He  was  latifified  nothing  could 
exceed  their  sufferings*— he  would  be  the 
first  to  aid  in  any  practicable  measure  for 
their  relief*  and  hto.felt  as  much  mortifi- 
cation and  disappointment  as  thev  could 
at  the  result  ot  the  labours  of  the  com« 
mittee.  So  much  he  had  said  of  what 
the  committee  had  done — a  few  words  on 
what  they  had  omitted  to  do.  It  had  never 
entered  into  their  consideration  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  distress,  with  a  view 
to  their  removal,  or  how  far  they  may 
have  been  produced  or  aggravated  by  the 
alteration  in  the  currency,  or  taxation. 
Surely,  at  such  a  moment^  with  the 
pressure  hourly  increasing,  it  might  have 
occurred  to  them  to  inquire,  wh^  the 
tenant,  with  the  same  price  for  his  pro- 
ducot  could  not  even  pay  his  former  rent  ? 
Or  how  far  the  article  of  corn  had  declined 
in  price  beyond  any  other  article  of  pro- 
duction, foreign  and  domestic  ["He 
hear!].  The  alteration  and  diasmution 
in  the  currency,  which  the  committee 
scarcely  notices  in  a  parenthesis,  as  apply- 
ing to  a  particular  point,  might  theia  nave 
occurred  to  them.  When  the  appoint* 
ment  of  the  committee  was  moved  for, 
much  4i6Cus8ion  took  place  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  he  (Mr.  £.)  would  not  now  re- 
peat the  arguments  and  statements  on 
which  he  founded  his  opinion,  that  the 
contraction  of  the  currency  was  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  the  existing  pressure  not 
only  on  the  agricultural,  but'  any  other 
productive  interest  of  the  state.  Since 
that  time,  a  further  account  waa  laid  on 
the  table,  of  the  country  Bank-notes 
stamped  in  last  vear,  which  had  again  de- 
creased a  half  nrom  the  preceding  year, 
and  amounted  only  to  2|  millions.  With- 
out assuming  the  quantity  stamped  as  an 
exact  index  of  Chat  in  circulation,  could 
the  House  look  at  the  progressive  diminu- 
tion, without  being  compelled  to  admit 
the  erroneous  impressions  which  had  pre- 
vailed on  this  point?  In  1814  the  amount 
stamped  was  11  millions ;  in  1816  it  fell  to 
7 ;  in  1818  it  rose  on  the  re-issue  of  the 
Bank  of  England  advances  to  govern- 
ment, to  12,  the  highest  point  it  had  ever 
reached ;  In  two  years  after  it  fell  to  4^, 
and  in  the  year  ending  Oct.  1821  to  2|, 
and  yet  gentlemen  found  difficulty  in  ad- 
mitting the  true  cause  of  great  part  of 
the  present  distress.  There  was  an  ap- 
parent obstinacy  on  this  subject  he  could 
not  comprehend,  although  he  did  not 
doubt  all  parties  would  soon  be  brought  to 
concede  what  he  had  invariably  contended 
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for,   that  the  price  of  gold  had  been  a 
most  defective  index  of  the  depreciation. 
Concurring  in  all  the  general  principles 
of  both  bullion  committees,  he  had  ven- 
tured to  recommend  to  the  House  to 
pause  and  consider  ail  the  consequences 
of  the  measure  of  1819,  before  they  ab- 
solutely decided  upon  it.    He  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  beneficial  results  which 
had  been  stated  by  the  right  hon.  geotleman 
(Mr.  Peel)  although  these  would  only 
be  temporary  and  until  the  price  of  lri>our 
adjusted  itself  to  that  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  but  he  was  equally  certain,  that 
unless  the  country  was  prepared  to  sub- 
mit to  a  total  revolution  of  property,   is 
was  in  vain  to  expect  contracts  entered 
into  in  a  depreciated  currency  could  be 
fulfilled  at  the  ancient  standard,   or  the 
same  amount  of  taxation  borne  on  the 
diminished  profits  of  a  reduced  capita). 
'_^opinions  were  then  treated  with  little 
cereibony— >they  might  be  bo  now.    He 
could  not  find  one  member  then  to  second 
a  proposition,  merely  that  it  might  be  rc- 
sorded  as  his  opinion  on  the  Journalst 
that  unless  a  reduction  could  be  made  on 
contracts  and  taxes  simultaneously  with 
the  restoration  of  the  standard,  of  at  least 
a  third,   the  standard  would  have  been 
fixed  with  rofinitely  more  justice  to  both 
debtor  and  creditor  at  5/.  10;.  than  S/. 
17«.  lOd.    It  was  in  vain  now  to  talk  of 
raising  prices  without  a  repeal  of  the  bill 
of  1819,   which  he  would  never  consent 
to,  or  to  prevent  an  absolute  revolution 
of  property,  as  effectual,  although  more 
silentp  than  that  which  attended  the  con- 
vulsions in  France,  without  a  diminution 
of  all  contracts  and  taxes,  to  an  exteot 
equal  to  the  alteration  in  the  currency— 
what  that  was  there  were  various  opiniona. 
He  (Mr.  E.)  had  never  calculated  it  at 
less  than  a  tnird  to  a  half,  many  at  more. 
One  hon.  friend  (the  member  for  Port- 
arlington)  from  whom  he  difiered  most, 
had  at  last  admitted^   that  from  various 
causes  it  must  be  at  least  10  to  12  per 
cent     The  general  calculation  was  20  or 
25  per  cent,  but  he  felt  sau'sfied,   from 
the  disinclination  which  gentlemen  had  to 
admit  tlieir  errors  on  this  subject,    the 
prevailing  disposition  was  still  to  under- 
value, rather  than  over-estimate  the  effects 
of  the  paper  system.    Still  this  was  not  a 
subject    which    gentlemen  forming    the 
committee,  considered  as  worthy  then*  at- 
tention, or  what  influence  the  cpntcaction 
of  the  currency  had  upon  the  :pievi^usly 
existing  taxation  as  a  concurrent  measure 
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with  Ike  iaqpoMlion  of  the  additional  S 
Biilliooi  oftaxea  ia  1819.  He  was  not 
disposed  entirely  to  overlook  the  other 
causes^  to  which  part  of  the  pressure  on 
agriculture  must  be  ascribed^  but  the 
alteration  ia  the  currency*  the  consequent 
aggravation  of  taxes  and  engaffements, 
and  diminution  in  value»  in  produce  and 
tents .  appeared  to  him  the  main  fea- 
tures in  the  case«  He  therefore  l^lamed 
the  committee  for  giving  the  go  bye  to 
these  important  questions  and  spending 
their  tune  in  .devising  useless  nostrums  to 
deoeive  and  delude  uie  public,  instead  of 
at  once  probing  the  evil  to  die  bottom ; 
and  if  tbev  were  not  prepared  to  take 
more  decided  measurest  at  least  advise 
that  relief  which  the  surplus  revenue  would 
enaMa  them  to  grant  temporarily  to  the 
country.  If  no  person  believed  the  su^ 
geations  of  the  committee  would  raise 
prices,  they  had  tiie  other  alternative  left 
of  raducing  expenses  and  taxation  to  the 
lowest  possible  amount,  consistently  with 
the  due  payment  of  interest  on  the  public 
debt.  That  might  arrest  the  process  of 
the  evil,  although  he  would  candidly  ad* 
mit,  in  his  view  of  the  situatioa  of  the 
country,  it  could  not  cure  it*  The  public 
creditor  at  least  could  not  con^lsin,  and 
as  little  could  the  public  pensioner  or  an* 
nuitaat  complain  of  some  temporaqr  re- 
duction fi-Qm'  theic  salaries  to  am  in  giving 
relief.  NoUung  could  probably  so  well 
iUustcate  the  change  which  bad  tal^en 
place  in  the  situation  of  parties  as  a  re- 
ftreace  to  the  last  assessmept  of  the  pro* 
pevty  tax»  ia  iS15.  The  rent  of  land 
waa  then  assessed  at  37  millions^  from 
which  deducting  about  a  sixth  for  the  in- 
terest of  mortgages  and  other  incum- 
brajBceSy  would  leave  SI  millions.  The 
interest  on  the  funded  debt  wss  SI  --pen- 
aioos  and  payments  of  this  description  10 
miUioos.  Take  the  reduction  of  rents  at, 
and  it  will  be  admitted  it  cannot  be  less 
ultimately  than  a  third— deduct  the  same 
amount  fqt  buriheoa,  this  great  pational 
inteaast  will  be  reduced  to  19  ^millions, 
lass  than  half  the  amount  payable  to 
public  creditors  and  pensioners,  from  the 
taases  in  the  present  year  [Hear,  hear, 
hearl].  Could  any  person  acquainted 
with  the  liistosy  and  situation  of  this  or 
any  other  oountrr,  contemplate  the  pro-^ 
giresa  of  this  revolution^  without  the  utmost 
alas^i  and  dismaj^f  ?  and  yet  the  only  m^a- 
auaa  t»  suah  a  fnglitfiil  state  of  things,  ia 
the.  inane  and  ab^ive  report  on  the  table, 
^a  woqid  not  now  enter  into  $ny  furthAr 
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discttssioa  of  this  momantous  subject,  bis 
object  being  principally,  as  he  had  stated 
io  the  outset,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
country  to  the  report,  before  the  adjourn* 
meat,  when  he  trusted  the  recommendai* 
tions  of  the  committee  would  undergo 
very  serious  consideration,  before  the 
House  could  be  brought  to  adopt  or  to 
Icfgislate  upon  them. 

mr.  FranUand  Lewis  did  'not  consider 
this,  at  all  a  desirable  moment  for  going 
into  the  vast  range  of  matter  connected 
with  the  report.  The  hon.  gentlemaa 
had,  however,  io  such  strong  terma 
attacked  the  agricultural  committee,  thai 
it  became  necessary  for  him  (Mr  L.)  aa 
a  member  of  it,  to  express  a  hop^  tliat 
oeithw  the  House  nor  the  country  would 
concur  ia  the  censures  thai  bad  been  so 
freely  bestowed*  The  hon.  gentlemao 
had  accused  the  commiuee  partlr  fiir 
what  it  had  done,,  and  partly  for  what  it 
had  not  done;  but  whan  he  aaid,  that  the 
proper  course  for  it  to  have  pursued  was 
to  have  investigated  the  causes  of  the  dis» 
tresses,  and  to  have  ascertaiaed  how  far 
they  arose  fsom  taxation,  aad  how  far 
from  a  change  in  the  currency,  he  widely 
dlfiered  from  the  hon*  gentleman.  Had 
that  course  been  recommended  in  the 
committee,  he  should  haive  resolutely  re^ 
sisted  it;  because,  although  he  bad  very 
often  heard  hon..  ipembers  argue  tiiat  the 
distresses  were  atuihutable  to  the  change 
in  the  currency,  ha  had  never  yet  heard 
any  ihdividual  hardy  enough  to  say,  that 
the  step  that  had  been  taken  in  this  re^ 
spect  ought  to  be  retraced.  The  House 
bad  given  the  committee,  in  the  order  of 
reference,  no  such  power  or  instruction ; 
and  to  what  ben^ial  or  practical  result 
could  it  have  led,  to  rip  up  what  no  hon. 
member  h|id  been  found  daring  .enough  to 
attack  in  any  substantial  form  t  To  have 
assumed  this  power,  and  to  have  inquired 
what  taxes  might  or  might  not  be  fitly 
repealed,  would  have  b^en  a  direct  inter* 
ference  with  the  duty  of  the  whole  House, 
which  was  the  labour  of  ever^  session, 
and  for  which  a  session  was  hardly  ever 
found  sufficiently  protrcuzted.  It  was  to  be 
remembered  al^o,  that  the  committee 
whioh  bad  JMst  reported  was  to  be  coa- 
sidered  as  a  sequel  to  the  committee  qf 
the  last  s^Sfion,  and  that  committee  had ' 
stored  into  a  minute  investigation  of  the 
causes  of  the  distress.  It  was,  therefore, 
most  unnecessary  and  unwyse.  for  the 
Qommittee  to  traiKel  over  the  sameground 
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He  took  this  early  opportnnitT  of  disclain- 
ing,  for  hit  oini  parr^  what  had  beeA  im- 
puted to  the  committee,  namely,  that  it 
was  any  part  of  its  object  to  increase  the 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn,  and  thus  to  increase  the  price  of 
corn  to  the  consumer.  They  had  thought, 
mdeed,  that  the  mode  in  which  the  pro* 
hibition  was  at  present  constructed,  should 
be  altered,  but  it  had  not  been  intended 
to  increase,  in  any  way  the  difficulties  im- 
posed by  law  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn.  If  there  had  been  any  such  inten- 
tion, he,  for  one,  should  hare  opposed  it ; 
and  he  trusted  that  the  measure  recom- 
meodad  would  haye  no  such  effect. 

Mr*  Western  did  not  concur  in  the 
eensures  bestowed  upon  the  committee 
by  his  bon.  friend,  the  member  for  Co- 
Tentry,  nor  did  he  think  the  points  to 
which  he  would  have  directed  its  atten- 
tion, open  to  its  consideration.  He  was 
ready  with  the  bon.  gendeman  who  last 
spoke,  to  do  justice  to  the  motives  of  the 
raemtiers  of  that  body,  however  he  might 
dissent  from  the  contusion  to  which  they 
had  arrived.  This  committee  had  been 
only  a  revival  or  continuation  of  that  of 
last  year;  and  when  it  was  asserted,  that 
the  object  of  it  had  been  to  raise  the 
price  of  grain,  it  was  puttine  it  in  a  way 
not  quite  fair.  The  landed  mterest  com- 
plained, that  although  the  act  of  1815 
was  meant  to  give  them  protection,  yet 
that  it  was  mainly  defective,  as  when  the 
ports  were  open,  there  was  no  limit  to  the 
quantity  of  grain  that  might  be  imported 
and  warehoused,  and  thus  a  lasting  glut 
was  produced  in  the  market.  To  this 
the  committee  had  applied  a  remedy, 
which  he  thought  wholly  incompetent, 
-and  placed  the  British  agriculturist  e? en 
in  a  worse  aituation  than  before.  Intend* 
ing  to  do  justice,  the  committee  had  been 
most  egregiously  mistaken,  and  the  report 
would,  therefore,  only  increase  the  dis^ 
satisfaction  and  dismay  amonff  the  farmers. 
Such  was  the  present  state  of  the  country, 
that  it  was  impossible  tasay  in  what  man- 
ner the  dutv  proposed  could  operate 
effectually.  It  became  the  House,  with- 
out delay,  to  look  at  the  extraordinary 
situation  in  which  the  landed  interest  was 

K laced.  It  was  a  bold  assertion  that  he 
ad  made  on  a  former  night,  but  a  true 
one,  that  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  of 
•Essex,  could  they  make  up  their  accounts, 
would  bo  found  msolvent.  Did  not  Ms 
impose  upon  the  House  the  duty  of 
•  a  full  and  an  immediate  investigation  ? 
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ft  was  impossible  not  to  feel  diat  an 
immense  proportion  of  the  present 
difficuliies  arose  from  the  alteration  in 
the  currency.  The  right  hon.  memb<nr 
for  Chichester  (Mr.  Huskisson),  ttt 
a  published  speech,  had  said,  that  the 
commercial  distresses  of  1816  and  1817, 
were  produced  by  overtrading,  combined 
with  a  contraction  of  the  currency ;  and 
in  the  same  way  he  (Mr.  W.)  contended, 
that  the  present  agricultural  distresses 
were  occasioned  by  over-production^ 
combined  with  an  alteration  of  the  cur* 
rency.  In  France,  also,  it  was  said,  there 
waa  over-abundance,  but  there,  though 
prices  were  low,  there  were  no  such  mis- 
chievous consequences— there  was  no 
change  in  the  rent  or  price  of  land,  in 
the  wages  of  labour,  or  the  price  of  the 
g[reat  articles  of  iron,  copper,  lead  and 
tin.  The  hon.  member  wno  spoke  last 
had  said,  that  no  one  had  the  boldness 
to  propose  to  tip  up  the  law  of  181  ^m 
He  (Mr.  W.|  said,  the  distresa  of  the 
country  wooia  compel  them  to  rin  it  up. 
The  House  would  be  comptlled  to 
retrace  its  steps,  for  he  waa  satisfied 
they  could  not  proceed.  The  price  of 
wheat,  which  for  150  years  before  the 
last  war,  had  not  been  rising,  had  been 
doubled  in  the  years  after  1797.  What 
was  the  cause  of  this  but  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency  P  During  that  deprecia- 
tion we  had  contracted  an  enormous  debt, 
which  was  to  be  now  paid  by  the  indus- 
trious classes  in  a  currency  of  increased 
valine.  This  had  made  sudi  a  havoc  in 
the  property  of  the  country,  as  was 
never  made  by  revolution  or  by  ct? il  war. 
It  was  true,  during  the  depreciation  of 
money,  the  rents  of  estates  had  doubled, 
but  incumbrances  had  doubled  and  taxes 
had  quadrupled,  so  that  the  situation  of 
landlord  had  not  been  a  whit  better.  But 
what  was  the  state  of  the  landlord  now  ? 
His  income  was  again  reduced  to  one 
half,  and  all  their  fixed  payments  re- 
mained. If  the  price  of  com  settled 
down,  as  there  was  every  probability  it 
would,  to  the  price  it  was  at  before  the 
war,  would  any  one  be  sanguine  enough 
to  think  that  rents  could  exceed  one  half 
of  what  they  had  been  ?  Taking  the  iacom- 
brances,  repairs,  agendes  and  law  ex- 
penses, &c.  into  consideration,  thenett 
mcome  of  the  landed  interest  was  not 
above  half  of  ita  nominal  income.  What 
would  be  their  situation,  then,  if  their 
nominal  rent  was  reduced  to  one  half  { 
As  to  the  labouring  classy  he  had  a 
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different  idea  of  the  effects  of  the  change 
of  the  currency  from  that  entertained  by 
his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Coventry. 
True  it  was,  wages  did  not  at  ooce  fall; 
but  they  would  settle  down  to  the  price 
of  corn,  and  the  labourer  would  at  last 
get  wages  no  greater  than  he  had  before 
17979  while  he  had  to  pay  the  increased 
taxes.  He  was  convinced  that  the  House 
would  feel  itself  compelled  to  take  into 
consideration  the  act  of  1819.  There 
had  been  nothing  so  injurious  he  was 
convinced^  as  the  act  of  1797»  which  was 
a  breach  of  faith  to  the  public  creditor, 
and  the  act  of  1819,  which  had  been  a 
breach  of  &ith  to  the  public  debtor.  If 
no  member  more  competent  to  the  task 
should  take  up  the  matter,  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  call  on  the  House  to 
re-consider  the  last-mentioned  act. 

Mr.  Ricardo  said,  that  no  one  could  be 
more  aware  of  the  great  difficulties  which 
had  been  occasioned  by  alterations  in  the 
currency  than  himself.  He  had  given 
tlie  subject  the  greatest  attention  in  his 
power,  and  had  laboured  hard  to  show 
the  necessity  of  a  fixed  and  uo variable 
standard  of  value.  At  the  same  time,  he 
could  not  agree  with  the  hon.  member  for 
EuieXf  as  to  the  operation  of  the  chanses 
in  the  currency  upon  agriculture.  Let 
them  suppose  the  utmost  extent  of  the 
operation — the  changes  in  currency  on 
the  pressure  of  taxes.  They  roust  dedbct 
from  the  whole  amount  of  taxation,  the 
amount  of  those  taxes  which  were  em- 
ployed in  expenditure,  as  they  had  been 
diminished  in  proportion  as  the  value  of 
money  had  been  augmented.  Supposing, 
then,  40,000,000/.  to  remain,  on  which 
the  operation  of  the  currency  on  taxation 
was  to  be  calculated.  What  proportion 
could  possibly  be  paid  by  the  tenantry 
of  this  amount?  Suppose  one  fourth. 
He  did  not  include  the  landlords  in  this 
calculation,  but  only  the  tenantry.  Sup- 
pose one-fourth  paid  by  the  tenantry, 
their  proportion  would  be  10,000,000/. 
fiuppose,  according  to  the  extravagant 
calculation  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  that 
25  per  cent  was  the  real  amount  of  the 
alteration  operated  by  recurring  to  a 
metallicsUndard  of  value.  Then  2,500,000/. 
was  the  whole  extent  of  its  Qperation  on 
the  tenantry,  Was  it  possible  that  the 
distress  which  was  now  felt  could  be 
owing  to  2,500^000/.  ?  Such  a  suoy  was 
totally  inadequate  %o  such  an  effect.  .  Let 
them  look  again  at  the  landlords.  The 
akeratioD  codd  affect  them  only  as  it  took 


more  from  them  la  the  shape  of  taxation* 
No  person  was  more  ready  than  he  was 
to  aamit,  that  it  occasioned  an  increase  of 
burthen  in  this  shape  as  in  every  other; 
but  he  must  be  allowed  to  ask,  whether^ 
if  the  tenant  paid  the  rent  demanded,  the 
landlord  must  net  be  benefited  by  receive 
ing  the  same  rent  which  he  had  exacted  in 
the  depreciated  currency-?  He  admitted 
that  landlords  did  not  receive  the  same 
rent,  but  had  made  an  allowance  equal  to 
the  depreciation.  But,  if  he  received  the 
rest  of  the  rent,  whence  arose  the  distress? 
He  had  given  up  25  per  cent,  and  received 
75  per  cent,  equal  to  100.  How,  then, 
was  he  injured  ?  But  the  landlords  did  not 
receive  75  per  cent.  They  told  them 
that  they  could  not  receive  any  rent— > 
that  the  distress  was  so  great,  that  the 
surplus  could  not  pay  any  thiag  but  the 
taxes.  He  asked,  then,  whether  the 
depreciation  could  possibly  have  occa* 
sioned  this  i  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
changes  in  tb^  currency  since  1819,  had 
been  more  tha^  10  per  cent.  But  did  he 
say  thflfi  the  lauded  interest  suffered  only 
to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent  ?  No  such 
thing.  The  greatness  of  the  distress  he 
was  most  sensible  of,  and  the  causes 
which  had  been  assigned  be  thought 
amply  sufficient  to  account  for  it — namely, 
the  abundance  of  several  successive  har- 
vests, the  importation  of  corn  from  Ire- 
land, and  other  similar  causes.  It  was 
utterly  impossible  that  this  country  could 
be  reduced  to  that  situation  that  the  sur- 
plus produce  of  agriculture  should  be  only 
sufficient  to  pay  the  taxes,  without  afford- 
ing any  rent  to  the  landlord,  or  any  profit 
to  the  cultivator.  This  was  a  situation  to 
which  the  country  could  not  possibly 
come— He  wished  here  to  say  a  few 
words  of  the  report  which  the  agricultural 
committee  had  made.  The  former  report 
contained  some  roost  admirable  propo- 
sitions. If  he  might  divide  it  into  two 
parts,  he  would  say,  the  first  half  was  as 
excellent  a  report  as  had  ever  emanated 
from  any  committee  of  that  House,  and 
was  well  worthy  of  being  placed  beside 
the  bullion  report  and  the  report  on  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank. 
It  contained  most  sound  and  excellent 
observations  on  the  com  trade,  andon  the 
corn-laws.  It  most  justly  pointed  out 
two  great  evils  arising  frpm  the  corn-laws, 
whicm  affected  the  present  distress.  The 
first  was,  when  there  was  a  scarcity,  and 
corn  rose  to  80s.,  then  the  ports  were 
openedi  and  we  were  deluged  with  foreign. 
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mm,  fHtetefw  mtfgbt  tedw  (iteift<to 
mmuKUim^miMickkoum*  Tteporti 
opM  far  My ^wntitjr.  Tfatewatt 
eva,  nd  optratad  at  the  ^evjitea 
whan  Ae  short  harvatC  cNigbtta  ba  caa^ 
paaaitad  hj  high  pikat.  Tha  aaaand 
afil  was  ftlt  whan  in  a  aaaiaa  af  plaany 
an  babiHiaB J  {inodttaad  cam  at  aa  expenia 
vary  oaniUlarabiy  aboiv  aAar  oaaatrki* 
If  thava  wera  aucaatiifdy  gaod  harvatis, 
tha  fiurmar  oaaM  abtaia  na  fcttaf  Ami 
axpartaliaa»  and  wm  thui  ruiBad  by  tha 
ahvodanoa  of  ptadaca.  Whit  was  the 
infaranoa  fraai  thiti  hat  that  chay  ihoald 
aaka  i»aaaar6i>  ta  aaal^  oar  teinar^  ia 
aiaaBDi  of  lihaodapco,  iHiea  thay  caald  aot 
obtain  prices  to  cooraansata  tha  expaasa 
of  oakara>  ta  gat  raliaf  bjr  exporting  to 
other  cooatries,  and  fcr  tnii  putposa  a 
doty  an  iatportatiaa  af  foreign  grain 
ahauld  ha  topoaed»  eonal  to  the  paeuHar 
taxes  whiah  fell  aa  tka  iwsr»  each  as 
tyfliea  and  a  part  of  tha  poor^vaM ;  and  a 
drasrbacfc  of  tha  sama  saaaoat  alMiid  be 
alloarad  on  exportallaa.  If  aBbh  si  VMila* 
lion  trara  adaptedi  allar  a  maMmk  of 
prioesi  tha  fanner  wadd  than  axpait  la 
atiiar  aoontries,  and  relieve  the  glut  of  tha 
com  oarieet  at  hone.  Another  part  of 
the  report  was  tatdly  inearrect.  It  apolce 
of  oauntenrailing  dutteSi  not|  as  atl  oann- 
tanralling  duties  oaght  to  be»  as  impoets 
upon  the  importer  m  order  to  aobject  iitm 
to  all  tha  bttrthens  of  the  liooie-grower 
of  corn,  so  that  tha  taxes  nrignt  Ml 
aquatty  on  grower  and  imparter,  bat  as 
duties  wliicii  should  be  a<iaal  to  the 
•dditiaaal  expense  of  growing  com  in  fliis 
eoantiy  over  other  conntries.  Ceontar- 
vailing  duties  on  this  prindple»  would  thus 
lie  aometioies  2Qf.|  and  sonetifnes  90s. 
Thens  i^ipearhd  to  him  to  be  no  prtnctple 
mora  <Aeari  tlian  that  there  conM  not  be  a 
ixed  remanerating  price  in  any  cowitry. 
Before  there  was  a  dense  state  of  popula- 
tion in  a  oeuatry,  tliey  wonld  cultivate 
the  very  best  landa^  and  they  could  then 
amhpete  with  any  countryi  and  export 
their  anrplus  produce.  There  would  tiien 
be  no  occasion  for  countervatfiDg  dudes. 
Bttt  when  jpopulation  became  more  detMOi 
poorer  lands  would  be  cultivated,  and  an 
increase  of  charges  would  aris^  from  the 
greater  expenses  of  cultivation.  As  nopu* 
lation  went  on^  the  eukivatlon  wound  go 
on  to  still  poorer  lands,  and  the  price 
would  continue  to  rise.  If,  then,  ^a  mie 
Aonid  he,  for  a  countervailing  duty,  the 
difference  of  charge  in  the  growth,  no 
Ufldt  could  ba  affixed  iotheamoant.    Hej 
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aaaM  not  canecflva  any  syattai  of  i«tfe« 
mara  daannaeiiva  to  tha  beat  huoreata  of 
the  aoantry^^Ha  wouM  now  ndvart  to 
tha  present  report.     Ha  Imd  fgome  Into 
Cha  commiitea  nnder  n  deep  Impression  oi 
tha  great  distress  whidi  fba  agrievknivl 
interest  suAred,  wifh  a  most  nnfctgncd 
dasire  to  find  soatw  maaas  of  rdlef,  not 
Wfcn  tha  gaoeral   and  dmolately  troe 
principlas  af  legislation,  bat  with  ereiy 
inclinatlan    to   giva    every   laeifity    to 
measures  of  imnwdlata  eiibet  in  afciiat- 
ing    distress.      All    be    reqnired  waa, 
that  there  shoidd  be  something  in  the 
report,  pledging  them,  when  the  dstnesa 
should  nave  gone  by,  and  the  fhrmera 
Aould  be  rescued  from  their  sofiering* 
for  he  was  the  advocate  of  the  fimner,  and 
not  tiioae  who  pretended  to  be  the  axcta- 
sive  friend  of  agricultarOM^l   be   fand 
rej^ulred  was,  that  the  report  ahould  pro- 
mise a  return  ta  proper  prmeiples  wWn 
tha  present   dangers  tlhtmld  hare  been 
rsmoved.   But,  although  the  report  recog^ 
niaed  the  evU  ahich  produced  um  prices, 
and  the  apprehenrfon  of  still  lower  pricea, 
it  did  not  hold  up  the  sRshtelrt  purpose  of 
ever  returning  to  souna  prinolples.     It 
expressed  hopes  of  better  principlel  baii^^ 
adopted,  and  the  House  wotdd  ba  asto- 
nished to  hear  what  those  pttnciffles  were. 
ft  was  to  have  recourse  to  llie  cooMer- 
vaiUng  datm  which  he  had  explained.    If 
on  this  plan  they  attempted  to  give  a 
monopoly  to  grapes  reared  in  hot-JtoaseSy 
oevntervailing  duties  migbt  be  imposed  on 
wine,  to  tOBke  it  as  dear  as  the  pindooe  of 
the  hot-houses.    Ia  the  same  wav  with 
sagar.  In  this  way  all  brandies  of  fereign 
commerce  would  be  lost  to  this  natioBy 
and  to  every  nation  which  adopted  conn- 
tervailittg  duties.    The  only  tme  poAiey 
was  to  «low  us  to  go  to  the  omntry  wtiere 
the  artide  required  was  moat  ea^  and 
abundantly  produced.    He  was  asfaamad 
to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Honse  to  long 
[[Cheersj  ;   he  would  not  go  into  dalid^ 
but  he  felt  called  npen  to  throw  out  a 
few  observations.    The  hon.  member  for 
Essex  had  alluded  to  the  Wmt  Indian 
cultivators,     if  he  wantad  an  arguttcBt^ 
he  would  take  that  very  cue,  and  he 
asked  how  the  currency  couM  be  aup- 
posed  to  have  affected  tliem?  Wtt  it  not 
notorious  that  their  distress  was  entirdy 
caused  by  over  production?   Were  not 
the  measures  adopted  for  thehr  rdiaf  aafch- 
latad  to  give  tnem  a  market  Ibr  theit 
produce  wbldi  their  had  notb^tef   bi 
the  same  manner^  tne  agiitakufiH  tn  Oia 
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country  must  be  r^Hived  by  iMMnedl 
demand,  or  diminighed  mjijpfir.  He  bed 
not  taid  that  taxes  contriboted  not  to  tbe 
diatrew*  On  that  point  be  had  been  mb* 
ttndetntood.  They  who  were  exposed  to 
exdnsife  taxes  ought  to  reoehre  protee- 
tion  irom  those  taxes.  Bnt  on  thn  snb* 
ject  he  wodd  giro  his  ojjrinions  in  greater 
detail  on  a  fature  occasion. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Beimet  rose  toprotest  against 
the  doctrine,  that  taxes  had  nothing  to  do 
%ith  the  distresses  of  the  agricidtural  in- 
terests. He  did  not  profess  to  be  able  to 
S)  into  the  calculations  which  bis  faon. 
end  had  stated,  bat  he  conld  state  that 
tn  1792  prices  had  been  as  low  as  at  this 
tnoment.  But  the  taxes  had  been  at  the 
utmost  bnt  19,000,000/.  inchiding  colleo- 
tton.  Nothing  had  then  been  Udked  of 
but  the  prosperity  of  the  conntry.  The 
S  per  cents  were  at  par,  every  man  re- 
ceived his  rent,  and  every  one  thought 
the  country  had  never  been  more  pros- 
perous. Why  was  there  such  a  difference 
now?  Why,  but  because  the  taxes  were 
now  55,060/)00i?.,  and  taken  out  of  the 
produce  of  tbe  country,  whether  arismg 
from  land  or  Industry.  Here  was  a  conn- 
try,  tfian  which  there  was  none  more  in- 
dustrious in  the  world,  possessing  a  soil, 
if  not  tbe  very  best,  one  of  the  fairest,  and 
ft  climate  among  the  best  in  the  temperate 
part  of  the  globe,  and  particularlv  fitted 
ror  agriculture.  Let  them  look  to  the  state 
of  die  people  who  lived  in  this  country. 
From  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  they 
would  find  nothing  bnt  the  cry  of  want. 
His  hon.  friend  said,  this  was  owing  to 
a  superabundance  of  produce.  Too  ntudi 
com  grew— the  trees  grew  too  ftst.  But 
the  cause  of  distress  was,  that  there  were 
Such  demands  on  their  pockets  by  the 
Crown,  the  churdi,  and  the  poor,  that 
nothing  was  left  to  the  landlord  ror  rent,  or 
to  the  coifivatbr  for  profit.  Whywastius 
so  ?  Let  them  look  back  to  179S,  and 
they  found  prices  tbe  same,  and  the 
country  rich.  Bat  in  1822,  the  country 
Vas  in  the  greatest  distress.  Nothing  but 
mere  wordsand  sophistry  could  be  urged  to 
«how  that  the  demands  of  the  government 
did  not  occasion  this  state  of  distress. 
Tins  country,  under  the  operation  of  the 
government,  was  approaching  to  tbe  state 
of  India.  He  doubted  not  that  tlie  famd 
woufd  be  cultivated;  but  as  the  Zemindars 
in  India  had  been  dispossessed,  so  gentle- 
man after  gentleman  would  (Ksappear  in 
this  country,  and  the  end  would  be,  that  tbe 
govemmenti  tbe  cfaurdi,  and  the  poor, 


K^otnd  ueuuuie  the  propitetors.  A  rev9- 
hition,  miequalled  In  enusion  of  blood,  or 
tavage  ef  property,  had  been  gomg  on  in 
tins  country  for  the  last  twenty  years,  bat 
particularlv  during  the  last  four  yean. 
No  exanme  of  such  a  rerolution  was  to 
be  ftrand  m  faistorj !  His  hon.  friend  had 
entered  into  a  calculation  to  show  that  only 
S,50O,O00(.  of  the  taxes  pressed  upon  the 
tenantry,  in  consecfuence  of  the  change  in 
(lie  currency :  but  he  had  left  out  of  view 
the  various  payments  which  they  were 
obliged  to  make  now  in  an  improved  cur- 
rency to  tbe  same  nominal  amountas  In 
the  debased  currency.  He  knew  of  gen- 
tlemen who  had  been  in  the  receipt  of 
6,000^  or  8,000/.  a  year,  and  now  received 
hot  l,200i^.  a  year,  lliis  had  not  been 
occasioned  by  extravagance  on  their  part, 
bnt  by  the  allowances  which  they  were 
obliged  to  make  to  younger  children,  and 
other  burthens.  Many  were  compelled  to 
live  in  lodgings  in  London  or  Bath,  or  to 
eo  abroad,  instead  of  educating  their 
mmOies  at  home,  as  their  fathers  had  done. 
The  bin  of  the  right  hon.  eentleman  for 
resuming  ea^  payments  he  looked  at  with 
reverence,  tt  deprived  the  chancellor  of 
the  excheqfaer  or  the  usual  resources  in 
Jews-comer  and  'Change-alley.  He  was 
quite  unwilling  to  embark  even  in  thedis- 
cussion  of  this  question  again.  The  only 
mode  of  relief,  and  of  great  end  efibctual 
relief,  was,  the  reduction  of  taxes.  It  was 
a  joke— -he  had  not  a  word  to  express  his 
contempt  for  the  opinion  whicn  would 
represent,  that  reduction  of  taxes  was  not 
the  only  means  of  savins  thelitde  rem- 
nant that  was  left,  and  keeping  the  hand 
of  the  tax-gatherer  out  of  it.  He  would  say 
^  Oet  rid  of  that  joffgler,  the  sinking  fund^ 
and  give  the  people  the  5,000,000^  or 
6,000,000^  which  it  takes  flrom  them ;  if 
that  will  not  do,  the  first  creditor  h  the 
plonjgh,  the  gentlemen  of  England  must 
not  be  stripped  of  their  estates,  the  fiirmer 
must  not  be  deprived  of  his  pittance,  and 
we  must  come  to  an  accommodation  with 
the  public  creditor.'*  Though  it  mifiht 
now  seem  bold  to  say  so,  he  was  sure  tnal 
be  should  live  to  see  that  result,  and  that 
the  right  hon.  gemleman,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  the  noble  lord 
would  be  seen  coming  forward,  and,  under 
tbe  plea  of  necessity,  advocatmg  such  a 
measure.  He  should  hold  It  inexcusable, 
if  every  thing  were  not  done  tonrevent 
this,  end  to  pay  strictly  every  shJInng  due 

I  to  Uie  creditor.    But,  if  this  could  not  be 
doBe>  they  were  bound,  as  public  men,  to 
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do  wbat  erery  prhrate  man  did— -ta  come 
to  an  amicable  arrangement  for  paying  a 
portion  of  tfaedebt,  before  thev  should  come 
to  bare  none  at  all  to  pay.  He  could  con- 
aider  the  agricultural  committee  only  as  a 
committee  of  landlords  whose  object  was, 
to  raise  the  price  of  corn.  Had  it  been  a 
committee  of  merchants,  they  would,  he 
had  no  doubt,  have  come  to  a  conclusion 
directly  opposite.  For  (he  consumers  at 
Ivnte  he  would  say,  that  the  committee 
and  the  report  had  no  other  object  but 
the  raising  of  prices,  which  would  be  a 
great  calamity. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  he 
had  heard  nothing  that  evening  to  con- 
vince him  that  it  would  not  have  been 
better  to  reserve  the  discussion  till  an  op- 
portunity when  some  more  practical  pro- 
position should  be  brought  forward.  He 
put  it  to  honourable  members]  opposite, 
whether  they  had  not  lost  a  great  deal  of 
precious  time  in  not  raising  a  question 
upon  the  state  of  the  currency  during  the 
considerable  part  of  the  session  which  had 
passed,  if  they  believed  that  measures  af- 
fecting the  currency  would  give  relief. 
He  meant  such  measures  has  hod  been 
proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Essex, 
and  which  would  probably  be  seconded  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Coventry,  who  had 
supported  the  bill  in  1819  as  ardently  as 
any  member,  but  who  seemed,  to  be  doing 
all  he  could  since,  to  atone  for  that  sup- 
port. The  hon.  member  for  Essex  ouglu 
not  to  have  been  satisfied  with  making  a 
fruitless  complaint  that  night ;  but  if  he 
thought  that  he  could  influence  the  judg- 
ment of  the  House,  he  ought  to  have  sub- 
mitted ameasure  such  as  he  had  alluded  to. 
The  hon.  member  ought  to  have  satisfied 
the  House  that  the  bill  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed, and  not  to  have  merely  maligned 
it*    He  could  now  understand  the  course 

Eursued  by  the  hon.  member  for  Shrews- 
ury.  He  could  not  before  understand 
why  it  was  thought  desirable  that,  with 
imperfect  views,  they  should  enter  into 
the  discussion  of.  a  subject  which  came 
before  them  in  no  practical  shape.  But 
he  could  now  see  the  object  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Shrewsbury ;  and  he  must  enter 
his  most  solemn  protest  against  the  pur- 
pose which  he  had  in  view ;  for,  if  he  un* 
derstood  him  right,  he  wished  to  sound  the 
public  mind,  through  the  channel  of  the 
distresses  of  the  agricultural  classes,  to 
ascertain  if  they  were  disposed  to  favour 
that  most  flagrant  deviation  from'  sound 
policy  as  well  as  from  common  honesty— 
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a  breach  of  faith  towards  the  poUic  cre- 
ditor.— Coulda  British  House  of  Commons 
sanction  such  a  measure,  it  would  relieve 
no  class  in  the  community,  but  it  would 
overwhelm  all  cUisses  with  ruin.  Were  it 
possible  for  them  to  be  dishonest  and  baae 
enough  to  listen  to  a  project  of  national 
bankruptcy,  the  result  must  be  moat 
calamitous.  ^  If  they  could  adopt  the  idea 
of  abandoning  the  sinking  fund  to  re- 
peal toxes  to  that  amount,  it  would 
prove  as  injurious  as  unjust,  and  the 
faith  of  the  nation  would  be  sacri- 
ficed without  relieving  the  existing  dis- 
tress. To  ascertain  this  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  wait  for  the  consequences  of  such 
an  experiment.  Every  man  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  knew,  that  were 
this  done,  it  could  afford  no  essential  re- 
lief.—it  would  be  but  a  drop  of  water  in  the 
sea.  Nay,  he  would  go  farther  and  say* 
that  if  the  whole  weight  of  our  taxes  could 
by  possibility  be  removed— as  well  thoBo 
wlilch  were  necessary  to  support  our 
establishments,  as  those  which  were  de* 
manded  to  enable  the  country  tofu\&\  its 
engagements— if  all  the  taxes  could  at 
once  be  swept  away,  that  degree  of  relief 
would  not  be  afforded,  that  no  distress 
should  be  felt.  This  was  not  the  first  time 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Shrewsbury 
bad  attacked  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try—^not  the  present  administration,  hut 
the  government  generally,  by  imputing  to 
tliem  all  the  distresses  that  were  the  sub- 
ject of  complaint,  by  making  them  answer- 
able for  all  the  burthens  thrown  on  the 
country  by  the  late  war,  and  for  events 
lonff  since  passed  by,  over  which  they 
coiud  have  bad  no  controL  That  hon. 
gentleman  might  take  a  lesson  from  lus 
friend  near  him,  the  member  for  Portarl- 
ington,  who  had  shown  how  small  a  por- 
tion of  that  distress  now  complained  of 
had  been  Uirown  on  the  su&ring  indi- 
viduals by  taxation.  Any  man,  who  took 
a  rational  view  of  this  subject,  must  know 
that  he  was  attempting  to  mislead  the 
public  when  he  represented  that  the  ex- 
isting distress  could  be  removed  by  any 
remission  of  taxation.  He  must  take  that 
opportunitv,  after  what  had  been  ad- 
vanced, of  slating  what  he  knew  the  feel- 
ings of  the  country  to  be  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  would  never  believe  (and  he 
thought  he  knew  its  temper  well),  that  the 
country,  under  any  degree  of  su&riog, 
would  so  far  forget  itself,  as  to  favour  is* 
justice.  He  would  not  believe,  that, 
uucler  any  circumstances,  they  would  bQ 
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disposcil  to  break  faith  with  the  pubh'e 
creditor.  The  security  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  proffered  to  offer,  in  the  first 
instance— by  not  calling  on  the  public  cre- 
ditor to  compound,  till  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing taxes  to  the  amount  of  the  sinking 
fund  had  been  tried — ^was  no  security  at  all. 
They  would  give,  by  taking  such  a  course, 
only  a  brief  delay ;  for  the  certain  conse- 
quences of  such  a  step  were  sufficiently 
known. '  The  distress  was  caused  by  the 
operation  of  the  seasons,  and  t1ie«8t^e  of 
the  markets ;  and  therefore  could  not  be 
cured  by  the  remission  of  taxation,  even 
though  that  were  pushed  to  the  length  of 
national  bankruptcy.  On  this  point  there 
could  be  no  doubt ;  for  if  a  parliament 
could  be  found  so  degenerate,  and  a  peo- 
ple so  destitute  of  honour  and  common 
honesty,  as  not  to  start  at  the  idea  of  such 
an  abandonment  of  principle,  the  most 
sordid  calculation  would  foroid  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  measure ;  as  the  want  of 
protection  for  all  the  great  interests  of  the 
nation,  which  must  be  felt  in  that  case, 
would  make  it  worse  than  useless,  and, 
instead  of  removing  the  evil*  would  only 
have  the  effect  of  largely  aggravating  it. 
And  here,  when  they  heard  so  much  of 
the  distress  of  the  country  they  must  give 
him  leave  to  say,  in  spite  of  the  candid 
representations  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Shrewsbury  (who  was  always  more  anxious 
to  colour  highly  than  to  colour  faithfully) 
the  manufacturers  of  the  countr;^  were  in  a 
'State  of  great  activity  of  exertion,  and  a 
great  increase  of  their  social  comforts  had 
taken  place,  which  were  hkely  to  continue. 
The  commerce  of  the  country  was  flourish- 
ing, and  in  every  part  the  utmost  activity 
was  to  be  remarked.  He  would  repeat  it, 
that  the  only  body  of  men  now  suffering 
under  the  pressure  of  distress  was  the 
agricultural  part  of  the  community,  and 
their  situation  was  to  be  traced  to  the 
course  of  the  seasons,  and  the  consequent 
state  of  the  markets.  Though  abunaance 
was  deshrable,  yet  carried  msyond  a  cer- 
tain point,  itoccadoned  evQs  like  those 
now  felt.  He  was  not  prepared  to  go  into 
this  view  of  the  question,  and  to  show  how 
they  suffered  by  abundance ;  butif  the  hon. 
member  for  Portarlinston  turned  his  in- 
telligent mind  to  it,  he  could  make  the 
House  understand  this  part  of  the  subject. 
All  other  persons,  it  was  said,  must  be 
affected  when  this  great  fundamental  in- 
terest of  corn  was  shaken.  He  would  say, 
however,  that  the  country  was  generally 
in  a  state  of  pr9sperity.  The  agriculturists 


alone  suffered;  and  they  were  suffering 
in  common  with  those  of  all  other 
countricK.  The  doctrines  which  had  been 
so  imprudently,  and  he  thought  so  danger- 
ously, brought  forward,  would,  he  was  • 
confident,  find  no  favour  out  of  doors.  A 
national  bankruptcy  would  prove  as  fatal 
to  those  whose  relief  was  sought  as  to  any 
other  class.  No  country  had  ever  yet 
been  saved  by  a  measure  which  held  out 
nothing  but  a  principle  of  ruin.  There 
could  be  no  real  prosperity  which  was  not 
founded  on  principles  of  jilstice.  Having 
received  the  motiey,  he  could  conceive 
no  duty  more  sacred  than  to  pay  the  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  Bennet  said,  he  had  broached 
no  doctrine  of  the  kind.  He  had  only 
stated,  that  the  measures  of  ministers 
were  driving  along  in  that  course  which 
would  terminate  in  a  national  bankruptcy. 
That  he  repeated.  The  measures  which 
had  defrauaed  the  creditor  in  1797>  and 
the  debtor  in  1822,  were  rapidly  proceed- 
ing to  ruin  the  nation. 

Mr.  EUice  wished  to  say 'one  word  in 
answer  to  the  noble  lord's  charge  of  in- 
consistency in  his  opinions  with  respect  to 
the  bill  of  1819.  At  that  time,  as  now, 
he  supported  the  principles  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  was  anxious  to  put  an  end  to 
a  system  which  had  so  long  disgraced  this 
country,  the  only  standard,  in  fact,  being  the 
discretion  of  government  and  the  Bank  in 
the  issue  of  paper  He  had  since  opposed 
any  attempt  to  revise  the  decision  of  the 
Committee,  but  he  had  at  the  time  stated 
all  his  apprehensions  of  the  result  of  the 
determination  to  restore  the  ancient 
standard,  and  he  had  not  been  deceived  by 
them. 

Mr.  Rkardo  corrected  the  error  which 
appeared  to  have  prevailed  in  the  mind  of 
his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Salis- 
bury, that  he  (Mr.  R.)  was  an  advocate 
for  taxation.  On  the  contrary,  he  had 
voted  for  every  reduction  of  taxes  that 
had  been  proposed  in  the  course  of  the 
session,  because  he  was  anxious  for  the 
repeal  of  taxes,  feeling  that  every  tax 
must  prove  a  burthen  upon  the  public. 

Mr.  Peel  would  put  it  to  hon.  members, 
whetherany  thing  uke  full  discussion  could 
be  had  at  the  then  moment,  and  urged  the 
impropriety  of  partial  discussion,  as  tend* 
iog  to  throw  erroneous  views  before  the 
country.  For  himself,  he  rose  merely  ta 
enter  his  protest  against  being  supposed 
to  concur  in  the  doctrines  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tlemen opposite ;  but  be  could  not  forbear 
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obwniaff^  bov  tMv it  wouU  lM,(odb9w 
than  th»3uttr«M6f  of  |be  ooi»ntry  oould  not 
bo  owing  to  Um  causoi  «Mi^od  for  thonw 
NoUhtr  tbe  exittence  of  distroo,  nor  iu 
•zicnt  in  England,  could!  bo  donied ;  but 
if  ho  lound  otbor  countriot  labonriog  undor 
tbo  Mmo  dittraiSt  and  if  ho  found  in  tboao 
coontffiea  no  alteration  of  the  ourvoncjy  no 
weight  of  tazationa  none  of  thoto  cauaes  to 
whtcb  tbo  diifrfMof  England  waaaacrtbod, 
tl|ea  he  waa  juatified  in  conCandingf  thai 
it  waa  not  entirfW  out  of  thoae  caufea  that 
the  diatr^a  of  tbia  country  had  ariaen. 
N0W9  both  in  Flanders  and  in  Switzerland 
tbe  greateat  agricullural  diatreaa  eziatod 
at  the  present  moment.  In  parts  of 
Switaeriand  tbe  preasnre  waa  ao  set  ore. 
that  the  landb-ownera  actually  could  not 
buj  impirmanta  to  till  the  gcound  with, 
Switaedand  had  neither  baavy  taxation 
nor  a  changed  curroo<qr  to  complain 
of;  it  was  evldantt  therefore^  that.  iode»> 
pendent  of  those  circumstances,  the  same 
evil  which  now  afflicted  England  miyht 
exist.  There  were  other  facta  prasentuig 
themaelTaa  upoa  tbo  surlbce  of  the  subject, 
urbicb  wont  to  negative  tbe  eS^t  of  tbe 
cauaea  to  wbicb  oua  diatrasa  was  inmoted* 
The  operation  of  tboae  causes  bad  been 
^aa  r^nwled  the  country)  general ;  the 
oisiceaa  waa  only  partial.  And  tbe 
House  should  takot  notice  bow  completelj 
ths  bill  of  1819  bad  fidsified  tbe  pvedip* 
tions  of  those  wha  had  opposed  it.  Go»« 
tlemen  of  the  other  side  had  meat  poai« 
timely  declared^  that  if  tbe  bill  passed,  the 
foaenue  of  tbe  country  must  fail :  but  tbe 
bill  had  passed,  the  curreocv  had  impsovedt 
and  the  revenuoi  notwithstanding,  bid 
gone  OB  largely  increaaing.  Ail  he  aslied 
was,  that  the  bill  should  be  fairly  triedi 
not  by  ita  efied  upon  a  particular  interest, 
but  bgr  ita  effect  upon  tbe  aUte  of  tbe 
whole  interaata  of  tbe  couotrji;  He  de- 
aired  that  the  state  of  tbe  maniifeetttriag 
interest  might,  be  taken,,  the  state  of  the 
poor-ratfii^  the  comforts  enjoyed,  by  the 
mnnu&cturio^  population,  and  the  tnm*> 
flMulity  pnevailiog  in  the  manufactoring 
diatriota.  He^as/uidt  also,  that  reference 
might  be  had^  in  looking  at  tbe  bUl,  to  the 
genesal  stale  of  aommerce  in  the  cpuolry ; 
and  that  aft  aafaw  stigma  wi^t  not  ba  caat 
upon  tbe  meaBiiret  merely  because  tjhere 
waa  a  preaanre  upon  the  agricultural  inr 
tere^t.  Ha  asked  this»  firsCy  beoanse  he 
couU  not  4^dmt.  partial  dkiticM  to  baa 
fair  onterkm.;  ao!l»   ne^it^   becausa  be 

would  netadoMt  even  that  rnsUiA  dialrom 
to  bo  oacasionad  h^  tbe  biUT 


^p  vj^kV  ^^^^aaw^^wa^^F  ^a^^^^^^^^  a^w9  e 
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Mr.  CdcTMfi  did  not  inaiat  opca  Aw 
bill  of  1819  aa  one  of  the  very  matenal 
causes  of  tbe  present  agricultural  diatreaa. 
although  it  aid  press  in  some  uaasiirw 
upon  ml  intereat  as  well  as  upim  otbesa; 
but  when  the  ri^ht  bon.  gentleooaa  leljed 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  manu&ctufera, 
be  would  tell  him  that  the  very  diatrc« 
of  tbe  agriculturiat  waa  one  great  aoorcw 
of  that  proiperity.    He  waa  bound  to  «ie» 
dare  (although  ba  knew  the  doctriow 
woidd  %Bt  be  popular  00  hia  own  side), 
I  that  ibe  agricultural  distress  erase  out  of 
the  too  great  production,,  and  that  ovar« 
production  created  such  a  competiitoa  m^ 
the  market,   tba%  the  tax  wUoh   the 
gIBowar  paui  ba  was*  unable  to  throw  upoa 
the  coaaumop.    Tha  ituunu&cturer  wcaa 
well  jofl^  because  the  price  of  produce  waa 
fuiaoasly   low.    The   agriculturist    waa 
staraiiu;,  because  he  raised  produce  under 
heavy  biyptbena,  and  was  compelled  to  aell 
at  prices   which   would  pot  reioibura^ 
him.    And,  what  waa  tbe  relief  jpropoaad 
for  all  this  suffering?    One  militoa  waa 
to  be  laid  out  in  com  for  the  puspase  «^ 
warehousing.    But  he  must  contefid,  that 
that  maitfure  would  do  nothing  at  all  for 
the  agjricttltarist.    The  million  must  be 
laid  ^ut  in  coin  w^cb  wouU  bear  wara« 
houautfftaad  thi^t  kindof  corn  Fftft  already 
at  a  niir  price.    Tbe  warabouaing  plan 
wonU  da  no  gpod  at  all  to  the  grower, 
and  it  would  dasb^reat  deal  of  wm  to 
tbe  cooaumer.    Tbay  camew  then,  to  tbe 
quastipn.of  what  ought  to  be  done;  apdp 
uaen  that  point,  be  must  call  tbealtentioa 
of  the  Hause  to  the  declaratioo  of  tbe 
noble  lordr    Tbe  noble^  lord  said,  tfaaa^ 
sufvpoae  tha  whole  taxes  of  tha  coontty, 
muysb  Iesa5»Q0Qi0M/.  of  tham^  Eenealad, 
tbe  grawer  of  corn  ^ould  not  be  rmieeed. 
Tbe  Qppositioa  bad  baen  cbaqied  with 
extravagant   propoaittons;,  but   let   the 
Houa^  only  consiiJar  that  single  propoai^ 
tian  of  tba.noblalord^  About  7Q,OOQ,iOOO/. 
of  caveoua  ware  collected;  the  oaUffciioo 
WM  made  at  a  very  great  expanse;   the 
mare  oett  ravenua  nearly  doubled  the 
reataL  of  the.  wiiole  kingdpm^  and  yet  th^ 
noble  lord  said,  that  its  repeal  would  not 
help    the   farmer  1    A  more  monatroaa 
proposition  bad  ne¥er  been  uttered  m  any 
assembly.    Tbe  short  trulb  was,  that  if 
the  price  of  Droduce  could<nofi^  be  raiaod, 
the  charge  of  production  mustbe  lo^i^, 
and  that  lessening  must  take  place  in  dtf* 
fereat  bvanabes  of  upensci  and  in  dif- 
ferent ways— 4m  abatement  of  rem,,  b j 
loawog  of  tJiihesy  by  djminiriisd  po«^ 
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mtest  by  reduced  price  of  labour,  and 
last,  and  certainly  not  least,  by  a  propor- 
tionate lessening  of  taxation.  With  what 
face  could  government  aak  the  Isnd- 
bolder  to  abate  his  rent,  while  it  told 
him  thai  no  Qod  would  be  answered  by 
abatemeot  of  taxation  ?  He  did  not  say 
that  it  was  possible  to  reduce  taxation  in 
an  equal  degree  with  rent ;  but  he  did  in- 
aistupoD  every  reduction  which  could  be 
nade  consistently  with  the  engagements 
by  which  the  country  was  bound*  He 
went  no  farther:  honour,  justice,  and 
sound  policy,  alike  demanded  that  those 
engagements  should  be  fulfilled.' 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  he 
had  never  meant  to  contend  that  the  re- 
mission of  taxes  would  afford  no  relief. 
He  had  only  maintained,  that  if  it  were 
possible  the  country  could  exist  as  a 
country,  all  the  taxes  being  swept  away, 
the  present  distress  would  not  be  removed. 
The  absurdity  of  supposing  that  it  could 
he  so  removed  had  been  forcibly  pointed 
out  by  the  bon.  member  for  Portar- 
Jington. 

Mr.  H.  Gumey  thought  the  existing 
distresses,  which  might  more  properly  be 
called  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of 
the  country,  had  been  entjrely  produced 
by  the  measure  commonly  .called  Mr. 
Peel's  bill 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  bfr  printed. 
-*- Adjourned  to  the  17tb. 

HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 
fVednesdayf  April  17. 

Accxsaoaixs  ih.  Fxi^onibs.]  Mr. 
JHennH  rose,  to  move  for  leave  to  bri^g  in  a 
bill  **  to  amend  the  laws  against  Accessories 
before  the  fact  in  certain  Felonies.'*  The 
House  must  be  well  aware  that  in  certain 
cases  of  felony,  fuch  as  murder,  arson, 
robbery,  and  others,  the  individuals  who 
were,  perhaps,  the  iostigators  to  the  .crime, 
but  did  not  participate  in  its  commission, 
could  receive  no  other  punishment  than 
twelve  months  imprisonment.  He  would 
neotioo  an  instance  which  placed  the  im- 
policy of  the  law  in  this  respect  in  a 
strong  point  of  view.  A  jeweller  in 
Arundet-street,  was  some  time  since 
robbed  of  property  to  the  amount  of 
^0002.  It  appeared  that  the  robbery  had 
been  planned  by  a  boy  in  the  employment 
of  the  jeweller,  and  there  were  strong 
grounds  for  believing  that  he  had  even 
jtfsisted  in  the  bci ;  but,  because  there 
was  no  direct  proof  of  that,  tbe  judges 
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were  obliged  to  let  bim  escape  with  dM 
slight  punishment  which  the  law,  s»  it  at 
present  stood,  provided  for^  his  offence. 
The  object  of  the  bill  which  he  proposed 
to  introduce,  was,  to  invest  the  judges 
with  power  to  inflict  a  heavier  puni&ment 
upon  persons  who  were  proved  to  have 
been  accessories  before  the  fact,  in  cer-> 
tain  cases  of  felonies,  than  the  laws  at 
present  permitted. 
•    Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

MAVSX.AUOHTSB.]  Mr.  Bennet  then 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  ^  to 
amend  the  laws  respecting  the  crime  of  Man- 
slaughter/' Twelve  months  imprisonment, 
which  was  the  punishment  usually  inflicted 
at  the  quarter-sessions,  upon  persons  con.* 
victed  of  petty  larcenies,  was  all  to  which  the 
judges  at  present  could  sentence  a  person 
found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  however 
cruel  might  have  been  tiie  circumstance* 
attending  the  commission  of  the  latter 
crime.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
jud^  should  be  empowered  to  award  tbe 
punishment  of  fourteen  years  transporta- 
tion  in  aggravated  cases  of  manslaughter ; 
and  the  object  of  his  bill  was,  to  give  them 
that  power.  He  referred  to  tbe  case  of 
the  man  who  was  thrown  from  a  window 
in  Cluurles^treet,  Drury-lane,  and  died  in 
consequence  of  the  injuries  he  received* 
The  parfies  concerned  in  that  transaction, 
who  were  found  guilty  of  maoslaogbler, 
could  receive  no  greater  punishment  than 
twelve  months  imprisonment. 

Mr.  JVjfnn  was  of  opinion,  that  no  part 
of  the  law  required  more  amendment  than 
that  which  related  to  manslaughter. 
Under  the  bead  of  manslaughter,  casesi 
most  widely  diffi^ring  in  the  degrees  of 
criminality  were  comprehended.  A  mere 
accidental  blow  in  a  scuffle,  if  it  occa-^ 
sioned  death,  was  considered  manslaughter, 
and  the  deliberate  killing  of  an  officer  in 
the  execution  of  a  warrant,  if  the  instru- 
ment was  in  any  degree  informal,  was  no 
greater  crime.  These  two  thbgs  were 
considered  in  the  eye  of  the  law  as  ex* 
actly  the  same  offence,  and  the  judge  had 
no  power  to  inflict  a  greater  punishment 
with  respect  to  one  than  another. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

a 

Bksr  Tradb.1  Mr.  Tiemey  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  the  land-owners  of 
Maidenhead,  in  Berkshire,  praying  for  a 
speedy  change  of  regulations  in  the  mode 
of  licensing  pubUc-bouses.  The  peti- 
tioners complained  of  the  bad  ^lality  and 
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ale  or  beer,  were  compelled  by  the 
ill-quality  of  those  beverages  to  dtmk 
bad  spirits. 


needlessly  high  price  of  malt  liquors ;  arid 
suggested  the  propriety  of  granting 
licenses  to  individuals  rather  than  to  signs 
and  houses ;  the  effect  of«which  would  be 
to  give  a  free  trade  to  the  publican,  and 
enable  htm  to  change  his  brewer,  if  he 
found  it  convenient. 

Mr.  Wifnn  thought,  that  the  giving 
Kcenses  to  persons  intead  of  houses  would 
be  attendee!  with  mischief.  It  was  part 
of  a  magistrate's  dutv  to  say  where  a 
public  house  should  be  as  well  as  who 
should  keep  it.  If  licenses  were  made 
personal,  the  holders  might  remove  their 
residences  at  pleasure,  and  so  two  or 
three  public-houses  might  be  situated 
dose  to  one  another. 

Mr.  Grenfell  said,  the  intention  was, 
not  to  interfere  with  the  discretion  of  the 
magistracy,  but  to  put  the  licenses  into 
the  hands  of  individuals,  instead  of  affix- 
ing them  to  buildings. 

Sir  R.  Wilson  doubted  whether  anv 
licenses  ought  to  be  granted  to  such 
bouses  as  were  the  property  of  brewers. 

Mr.  Bennet  trusto^  iliJi^'tiw  ftiiuse 
would  not  run  away  with  so  important  a 
question.  A  proposition  such  as  that, 
which  his  gallant  friend  had  just  hinted 
at,  and  which  would  put  millions  of  pro- 
perty in  jeopardy  ought  not  to  be  looked 
ftt  hastily.  H^  intended,  if  he  could  find 
time  in  the  present  year,  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  recasting  the  laws  relative  to  the 
licensing  and  the  regulation  of  public- 
houses. 

Mr.  Brougham  was  happy  to  bear  of 
his  hon.  friend's  intention.  The  liceoaiog 
system  stood  iniamentable  need  of  a  re- 
vision. Not  only  was  the  very  large  and 
wholly  uncontrolled  power  held  by  ma- 
gistrates over  publicans  most  liable  to 
abuse,  but  in  some  cases  abuse  of  it  had 
been  proved.  In  many  instances  of 
complaint  he  waa  disposed  to  trace  the 
fault  rather  to  bad  judgment  in  the 
licensing  justice  than  to  wilful  abuse ; 
but  abuses  had  been  shown;  and  he 
could  not  help  thinking,  that  magistrates, 
in  their  discretion,  were  dispos^  to  re- 
strict the  number  of  public-houses  too 
far.  To  allow  a  monopoly  to  one  house 
in  eadi  district,  and  that  monopoly  to  a 
house  belonging  to,  or  connected  with, 
a  brewer,  led  immediately  to  the  sale  of 
an  inferior  commodity;  and  the  result 
was  an  evil  far  greater  than  that  against 
which  the  magistrate,  in  his  caution,  in- 
tended to  provide :  persona  who,  in  other 
circumstances,  would  have  drank  good 


The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Marriages  of  Unitarian  *  Dis- 
8BNTXRS.]  Mr.  Brougham  presented  a 
petition  from  the  Unitarian  Dissenters  of 
kendal  in  Westmoreland,  complaining, 
that  certain  parts  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Marriage  act  pressed  on  their  consdenoea» 
and  praying  to  be  placed  upon  the  same 
footing  in  that  respect  with  the  Jewa  and 
Quakers  in  England,  and  with  the  Uni- 
tarian Dissenters  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Mr.  IP.  SmUh  begged,  before  he  opened 
his  proposition  to  the  House,  to  put  in 
two  petitions,  the  one  from  Sheffield^ 
the  otner  from  Stockton  upon  Tees. 

The  petitions  having  been  read, 

Mr.  tV.  Smith  proceeded.    In  brine- 
ing  forward  the  present  motion,  he  thould 
begin  by  stating  the  grievaoces  of  which 
the  petitioners  compjfuned»    Tbeir  com- 
plaint was,  Uiat  by  the  regulations  of  the 
act  of  the  26th  George  2nd,  commonly- 
called  the  Marriage  act,  they  were  placed 
in  a  situation  painful  to  themselves  and 
different  from  that  in  which,  previous  to 
the  passing  of  that  act,  they  had  been 
permitted  to  stand.    It  would  scarcely  be 
denied  by  any  one  that  marriage  was  a 
civil  ceremony.    It  was   so  conndered, 
not  only  by  the  common  law,  but  by  the 
canon  law ;  and  from  the  year  1753,  up 
to  the  passing  of  the  act  now  complained 
of,  marriages  solemnised  by  the  Dissenters 
in  their  own  places  6f  worship  had  been 
held  good  and  valid.    The  act  of  the  26th 
Geo.  2nd,  however,  enacting  that  every 
marriage,  to  be  held  legal,  nikust  be  so- 
lemnized in  the  church,  by  the  mbistera 
of'the  church,  and  according  to  the  ritual 
of  the  church,  completely  deprived  the 
Dissenters  of  their  before  enjoyed  (Nrivi- 
leges.    He  was  one  of  the  class  of  per- 
sons now  praying  to  be  relieved  Irom  the 
pressure  of  that  act,  and  it  Was  impoctaat 
to  those  persons,  as  a  class,  thai,  comiim 
before    parliament,    they  should   ataim 
rectus  in  curia.    He  begged,  then,  to  aver^ 
that  the  Dissenters  were  nn-arraigned  of 
anv  crime,  and  that  they  bad  as  good  a 
title  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way  as 
any  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Marriage  was  the  natumd  right  of  the 
human  species,   and   neither   man*  oor 
woman,   without  the  grossest   iinMtidey 
could  he  deprived  of  its  benefit.    Yet  tt>e 
act  of  the  26th  Geo.  2od|  toid  tb  Iba  T>it- 
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roony  -  ought  to  be  in  unison  with  the 
feelings  of  the  parties.  The  ritual  of  the 
Church  of  England  was  derived  from  the 
Romish  church.  Now,  to  make  that 
ritual  a  necessary  part  of  the  marriage, 
where  religious  objections  existed  to  it, 
was  a  positive  absurdity.  He  proposed 
to  leave  out  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the 
ritual  which  stated  opinions  on  which  the 
petitioners  dissented  from  the  Church  of 
England.  He  concluded  by  moving  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  *'  for  altering  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  26th  Geo.  2ad,  com* 
monly  called  the  Marriage  act.*' 

Mr.  //.  Gumey  did  not  see  what  possi- 
ble objection  there  could  be  to  Unitarians 
being  married  by  their  own  clergymen. 
The  whole  service  would  then  be  suited 
to  their  own  sentiments,  and,  banns  being 
regularly  proclaimed  in  the  church,  no  in- 
convenience could  arise  from  it.  On  the 
other  handy  there  were  many  objections 
to  parties  .having  the  service  performed 
by  clergymen  of  a  different  persuasion. 
He  wished,  therefore,  that  instead  of  such 
a  measure  as  was  now  proposed,  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  opposite  (Dr.  Phil- 
limiire)  could  embrace  toe  subject  in  his 
bill. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill* 


senters,  *^  You  shall  comply  with  termi 
which  are  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  your 
consciences,  or  you  shall  forego  the  ad- 
vantage of  that  natural  right.*'  Such  a 
holding  was  most  unjust,  ft  was  not,  in- 
deed, without  precedent,  because  the 
same  course  had  been  pursued  under  Louis 
XIV.,  towards  the  Protestants  of  France. 
The  measure  in  France,  however,  though 
unjust,  was  not  so  inconsiistent  as  the  law 
in  England ;  because  the  government  of 
that  country  recognized  at  the  time  no 
religion  but  the  Roman  Catholic.  To 
presume  every  Frenchman  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic was  most  unjust ;  but,  such  being 
the  presumption,  there  was  no  inconsis- 
tency, in  saying,  that  members  of  the 
Homan  Catholic  church  should  be  married 
according  to  its  rites.  In  England,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  palpable  inconsistency 
about  the  arrangement.  At  the  *  verv 
time  when  the  act  of  Geo.  2nd  passed, 
the  Dissenters  had  the  benefit  of  the-  act 
qf  Toleration.  At  that  time  it  so  happened 
that  the  Unitarian  Dissenters  were  in 
small  numbers;  so  small,  indeed,  that 
they  had  not  a  place  of  worship  belong- 
ing to  them;  but  the  Jews  and  the 
Quakers  were  especially  exempted  from 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  Jews 
coula  scarcely,  perhaps,  be  called  Dissen- 
ters from  the  Church  of  England — but 
the  Quakers  were,  to  all  intents  and  pur« 
poses,  a  sect  dissenting  from  the  Church 
of  England,  and  they  could  liave  no  right 
to  any  exemptions  in  which  the  Unitarians 
were  not  entitled  to  participate.  By  the 
canon  law,  marriage  was  nothing  else  but 
a  civil  contract.  This  was  stated  by 
high  authority  in  this  country,  when,  in 
1813,  a  question  respecting  tlie  validity  of 
a  Scottish  marriage  was  discussed.  The 
opinion  of  the  lord  chancellor  was,  that 
the  Scottish  law  was  founded  on .  the 
canon  law,  which  was  the  foundation  of 
the  laws  respecting  marriage  throughout 
Europe,  and  whicn  regarded  marriage  as 
a  contract.  The  Marriage  act  had  for 
its  object  the  prevention  of  clandestine 
marriages.  With  that  object  he  wished 
not  to  interfere,  and  he  would,  therefore, 
only  propose  the  alteration  of  the  reli- 
gious part.  Some  religious  ceremonies 
were  common  to  all  nations,  and  were 
highly  proper,  but  they  were  not  neces- 
sary. As  a  proof  of  that,  he  might  refer 
to  the  decree  of  pope  Innocent  3rd  in 
council,  which  declared  the  religious  so- 
lemnity not  to  be  necessary  to  the  vali- 
dity of  marriages..   But  the  religious  cere- 
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Thursday,^  April  18. 

Committee  for  Simplifying  the 
Public  Accounts.]  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  rose,  pursuant  to  notice, 
for  the  purpose  of  moving  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee,  to  investigate  the 
manner  in  which  the  Public  accounts  are 
at  present  kept,  and  to  suggest  such  im-. 
provements  in  the  system  as  might  appear 
necessary.  The  first  object  he  had  in 
moving  for  this  committee,  was,  to  devise 
some  means  of  simplifying  the  manner  in 
which  the  Public  Accounts  were  prepared. 
He  wished  that  the  accounts  aimualiy  laid 
before  the  House  should  be  made  up  on 
a  mercantile  plan,  presenting,  at  one  view, 
as  in  a  balance  sheet,  the  income  and  ex- 
penditure of  each  year.  An  attempt  had 
already  been  made  to  lay  before  tlie 
House  a  statement  of  this  kind.  If  a 
summary  of  the  debt  and  expenditure  of 
the  country,  in  one  short  abstract^  were 
annually  laid  before  parliament,  that  sum- 
mary might  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  in- 
dex to  each  partidar  account ;  so  that  any 
gentleman  could,  without  difficulty,  refer 
to  the  items  of  which  it  was  composed. 
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Another  oMcd  whkh  be  conteinplMed 
wifty  the  making  op  of  the  eceounts  at  the 
eariiett  potsible  period.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  concluded  by  moTtng  "  That 
a  select  conmiitee  be  appointed,  to  con- 
aider  of  the  best  mode  of  siroplifvioff  the 
Accoanta  annually  laid  before  the  Hou- 
aet  of  Lords  and  Commons  in  pursuance 
of  several  acts  of  parliament,  respecting 
the  Public  Income  and  Expenditure,  the 
National  Debt,  and  the  trade  and  naviga* 
tion  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  report 
their  obsenratiotM  thereupon  to  the  House.'* 

Mr.  Maherlj  said,  that  the  errors  which 
were  manifest  on  the  face  of  the  public 
aooowits  rendered  it  necessary  that  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  system  should 
take  place*  By  the  adoption  of  a  balance 
sheet,  gentlemen  were  at  once  enabled  to 
detect  any  error  which  might  occur  in  the 
detailed  accounts ;  and  while  such  a  check 
existed,  it  would  compel  those  whose  duty 
it  was  to  superintend  the  public  accounts, 
so  make  thoie  accounts  consistent  with  the 
balance-sheet  When  this  system  was 
Ailly  carried  into  effect,  the  public  would 
reap  great  benefit  from  it.  Country  gen* 
tiemen,  who  did  not  at  present  pay  mudi 
attention  to  financial  subjects,  on  account 
of  their  complexity,  would,  when  the  ac- 
counts were  simplified,  very  easily  under- 
atand  them,  ano  would  at  once  ase  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  the  public  expen- 
diture, or  of  the  public  debt. 

Sir  H.  Pamdi  did  not  mean  to  oppose 
the  motion,  but  he  would  suggest  that  the 
proposition  did  not  go  far  enough.  It 
was  not  merely  a  simplification  of  the  an- 
nual accounta  that  was  called  for ;  but  a 
Amplification  of  the  whole  system  of  keep- 
ing accounts  in  all  the  public  departments. 
He  could  refer  to  various  reports  which 
had  been  presented  to  that  House,  com- 
plaining of  the  mode  in  which  the  accounts 
were  at  present  kept.  He  begged  leave 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  an 
extract  from  the  evidence  of  the  account- 
ant-general, Mr.  Stedman,  given  before  a 
committee  in  1810.  That  gentleman  ad- 
mitted, that  the  accounts  were  very  much 
in  arrear,  the  amount  to  be  balanced  in 
each  rear  being  about  14,000,000/.  But 
be  added,  '<  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  the  accounts  in  my  office  might  be  as 
ipeedily  and  correctly  made  up,  as  those 
of  any  mercantile  house  in  the  kingdom, 
if  a  new  system  was  introduced.  Here 
was  the  evidence  of  theaccountant-general, 
ahowing  that  the  existing  sjTstem  was  an 
improper  ont.    There  war  another  p6int, 


connected  with  the  notfoa.  He  rihided 
to  the  estimates;  which  were  at  preaent 
submitted  to  the  House  in  a  manner  whidi 
rendered  it  impossible  to  imderstand  tbem 
thoroughly.  No  accoimtwas  given,  sa  to 
what  became  of  the  supply ;  whether  there 
was  a  balance  in  Iwnd,  or  a  debt  outstand- 
ing. He  knew  there  was  a  sort  of  account 
laid  before  the  House  in  Anril,  but  it  wb 
then  of  no  use ;  and  even  if  it  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  in  good  time,  it  would 
not  give  a  full  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  supply  was  disposed  of.  It  would* 
therefore,  make  this  measure  more  effi- 
cient, if  it  were  extended  to  the  whole 
system  of  keeping  the  public  accounta. 

Mr.  Luskington  said,  that  the  la- 
boors  of  the  committee  would  not  be  ao 
lipht  as  the  hon.  baronet  seemed  to  Ima- 
gine. The  range  of  their  investigation 
would  be  so  extensive,  that  it  was  doubtful 
whether  they  would  be  able  to  make  a 
report  that  session.  He  hoped,  however^ 
that  their  labours  would  enabie  govem<* 
ment  to  lay  the  annual  accounts  before 
the  House  mudi  eailier  (iban  heretofore, 
and  in  a  different  shape  from  that  in  wbtch 
they  formerly  appeared.  If  the  dutiea  of 
the  committee  were  extended  to  the  whole 
system  of  keeping  the  public  accounta,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  tbem  to  effect  any 
useful  purpose  whatever  in  the  preaent 
session. 

Mr.  EUice  could  not  concur  with  hia 
hon.  friends  in  their  view  of  the  advantages 
which  the  country  was  likely  to  denve 
from  this  motion.  He  had  hoped,  in  con- 
seauence  of  wliat  occurred  in  the  last,  aa 
well  as  in  the  present  session  that  a  com- 
mittee would  have  been  appointed  to  in- 
quire generally  into  the  public  accounta  ; 
and  although  great  labour  would  be  thrown 
on  such  a  committee,  he  could  not  see 
why  they  should  not,  like  the  committee 
on  trade,  report  from  time  to  time,  on 
particular  parts  of  the  public  accounts. 
One  object  for  which  he  wished  that  cogi* 
mittee  to  be  appointed  was,  to  inquire 
into  the  mode  of  managing  the  sinkloi; 
fund.  They  were  at  present  keeping  up 
two  or  three  useless  establishments  for  the 
purpose  of  paving  with  one  hand  what 
was  received  by  the  other.  Thus,  l€ 
18,000,000^  or  19,000,0002.  was  paid 
towards  the  liquidation  of  the  debt,  it  was 
received  back  again  in  the  shape  of  loans. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  was  going  to  do 
away  with  the  great  principle  which  An*- 
merlydistingoished  the  sinking  fond  sjfstem, 
by  removing  its  power  of  multipliGattOB.  If 
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thu  irere  fo,  and  if  the  •mJilDg  fund  were 
incressed  to  BfQOOfiOOL  without  the  power 
of  accumulatioo,  whj  not  at  once  cancel 
the  redeemed  debt,  and  pay  the  surplus  of 
the  revenue  to  the  comroisaioners.  This 
woold  simplify  the  system,  and  it  appeared 
to  him,  the  only  objection  which  could  be 
urged  against  it  wasg  ihe  necessity  which 
k  would  impose  upon  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman to  reduce  one  or  two  useless  estab- 
Kshments  and  to  state  his  accounts  in  a 
aaanner  which  the  public  could  understand. 
Another  pohit  which  it  was  material  the 
committee  should  place  on  some  Intelligi- 
ble footing  was,  the  manner  in  which  the 
accounts  relative  to  our  trade  and  navi- 
gation were  made  up.  At  present  it  was 
perfectly  impossible  for  the  House  or  the 
country  to  understand,  or  to  draw  any 
correct  Inference  from  them.  They  had 
what  were  I  called  the  real,  and  official 
values,  and  according  to  ibem  the  trade 
of  the  last  year  had  been  suted  as  greatly 
exceeding  tlmt  of  the  most  prosperous 
preoadiag  year.  Was  that  according  to 
the  valae  affixed  to  exports  and  imports 
during  the  war,  or  haa  that  value  oeen 
reduced  according  to  the  real  decline  in 
prices  since?  Tro  right  hoo.  gentleman 
might  as  well  lay  these  returns  in  hiero- 
glyphics on  the  table,  as  In  their  present 
shape,  without  some  key  by  which  the 
House  could  comprehend  them.  All  the 
machinery  of  the  exchequer  accounts 
called  also  loudly  for  examination  and 
reform.  As  nothing  it  appeared,  could 
be  done  without  a  committee  of  tlmt 
House,  and  as  their  labours  were  now  to 
be  confined  to  the  specific  objects  men- 
tioned by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  he 
hoped  at  least,  they  would  gain  so  much 
bv  the  measure,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
House  obtained  information  from  their 
present  limited  inouiries,  they  would  feel 
disposed  to  press  tne  renewal  of  the  com- 
mittee hereafter  for  more  extended 
Q|jects. 

Sir  «/•  Ne^iopart  thought  the  most  satis- 
factory course  would  be,  for  the  committee 
to  take  op  particular  branches  of  the 
subject  and  report  on  them  from  time  to 
time. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did 
not  think  it  would  be  proper  to  report  from 
time  to  time,  and  could  -not  consent  to 
enlarge  his  motion  to  the  extent  which 
gentlemen  opposite  desired.  If  it  were  so 
enlarged,  it  would  bring  subjects  into  dis- 
cussion, the  consideration  of  which  pro- 
periy  belonged  to  ether  bodies.    Some  of 
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them  were,  indeed,  under  the  immediate 
cognizance  of  government  itself. 

The  motion  waa  agreed,  to,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed. 


HOUSB  OF  COMMONS. 
Monday  f  April  22. 

AonicuLTURAL  Distress.]  Sir  W. 
Lemon  presented  a  petition  from  the 
owners  and  occtmiers  of  land  in  the 
ooun^  of  Cornwall.  The  petitioners  ad* 
verted  to  the  distresses  of  the  country, 
and  stated  their  conviction  that  those  dis« 
tresses  did  not  arise  from  a  transitioii  firom 
a  state  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace,  but 
chiefly  from  a  lavish  expenditure  of  the 
government* 

Mr.  Gren/eil  bore  testimonv  to  the  re* 
spectabiiity  of  the  individuals  who  had 
signed  the  petition ;  but  he  was  bound  in 
justice  to  himself  to  declare,  that  he  did 
not  concur  in  many  of  the  opinions  which 
the  petition  contained.  Although  he  felt, 
in  common  with  every  member  who  hesrd 
him,  the  severity  of  the  distress  which 
pressed  upon  agriculture,  yet  lie  was  of 
opinion,  that  tluit  distress  was  not  of  so 

Siaeral  a  nature  as  had  been  represented* 
e  believed,  too,  that  it  would  be  but  of 
temporary  duration,  and  that  the  period 
was  not  far  distant  when  it  would  be  in  a 
considerable  degree  removed.  He  knew 
that  many  members  of  that  House,  and 
writers  out  of  doors,  had  painted  the  pre- 
sent and  prospective  situation  of  the  coun- 
try in  gloomy  and  desponding  colours. 
For  his  own  part,  be  was  one  of  those  who 
never  did  despond.  He  never  yet  had 
desponded,  and  he  recollected  no  former 
occasion  on  which  he  was  less  disposed  to 
entertain  gloomy  apprehensions  of  the 
situation  of  the  country  than  at  present. 
If  those  who  appeared  to  despair  of  the 
state  of  the  country  would  admit  as  proofs 
of  national  prosperity  an  increasing  po- 
pulation, accompanied  with  a  consider- 
able extension  of  trade,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  together  with  a  degree 
of  active  employment  throughout  the 
manufacturing  districts  seldom  surpassed, 
and  a  more  general  diffusion,  not  only 
of  the  necessaries,  but  of  the  comforts 
and  even  luxuries  of  life  among  clssses 
of  the  community  which  before  were 
unable  to  obtain  them ;  and  if,  in  ad- 
dition to  these  circumstances,  the  super* 
abundance  of  capital  manifested  by  the 
investments  which  were  made  in  biiHd^ 
ings^  in  public  works,  and  in  every  other 
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way  ID  which  c«piul  could  be  iovetted, 
was  alto  admitted  at  aa  iDdicaltoa  of  na- 
tional proeperi^r ;  then  he  would  confi- 
denUy  My,  that  all  theeei  things  existed  in 
every  part  of  Great  Britain ;  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  if  the  country  continued  to 
enjoy  the  blessinss  of  peace,  to  be  well 
governed,  and  to  have  its  affairs  properly 
administered  in  spite  of  the  blunders  of 
government  during  the  last  twenty  five 
years,  in  spite  of  the  profusion  and  extra- 
▼agapce  wnich  had  characteriaed  the  ^ 
vemmeot  during  the  same  period,  in  spite 
of  the  fatal  measure  of  1797>  which  caused 
our  departure  from  a  true  standard  of 
currency,  and  substituted  for  it  a  fictitious 
currency,  that  from  its  nature  had  led  to 
much  of  that  extravagance  which  he  la- 
mented—in spite  of  all  these  circumstances 
he  was  still  of  opinion,  that  in  a  few  years, 
the  nation  would  make  a  further  a^Dce 
in  wealth  and  prosperity  than  it  MlPiP 
before  reached.  | 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  j* 

Brazils—Cokduct  07  thIt^;.  Casoi: 
GxiTBRAL.]    Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had  a 
petition  to  present  from  British  merchants 
trading  to  Rio  Janeiro.    He  had  on  the 
18th  of  June  last  year,  moved  for  papers 
relating  to  the  commerce  of  this  country 
with  the  Brazils.     The  noble  marquis, 
now  in  his  place,  did  not  obiect  to  the 
motion,  but  took  upon  himself  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  his  statements.    He  was 
happy  now  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  prove 
the  accuracy  of  his  statements.    He  came 
prepared  to  lay  before  the  House  one  of 
the  grievances  under  which  British  com- 
merce suffered  in  that  place,  as  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  from  the  conduct  of 
the  consuls.    An  act  of  George  the  1st, 
authorised  the  levying  of  duties  for  mer- 
chants in  distress,   but  placed  the  sum 
levied  in   the  hands  of  the  merchants 
themselves.      In  1808,  sir  James  Gam- 
bier  had  been  appointed  consul  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  and  had  imposed  a  duty  of  lOr. 
per  cent  on  all  gooos  imported  and  ex- 
ported.   All   complained  of  this  as  un- 
lawful, and  man^  demurred.     In  conse- 
auence,  it  was  found  that  he  was  not  au- 
lorized  to  enforce  it.      But  an   act  of 
parliament  was  passed  in  1814,  towards 
the  end  of  the  session)  which  authorized 
the  impost    It  was  called  <*  An  act  to 
amend  the  8th  of  George  the  Ist;'^  but 
instead  of  amending  that  act,   it  save 
powers  which  had  never  existed  before. 
Since  1815,  when  it  began  to  be  enforced, 
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SSfiOOL  had  been  levied  under  ibia  aca. 
The  House  would  be  surprised  to  bear, 
that  the  amount  of  the  oonaul-genenl's  ia- 
come  was  9,0001.  ayeari  exclusive  of  the 
large  fees  allowed  to  the  vice-consul ;  aiui 
the  whole  arose  out  of  oppreasive  Imposts 
levied  upon  the  British  coouDercial  inter- 
ests in  the  colony.      The  gross  abiisea 
consequent  upon  such  a  system  would  not 
be  astonishing*      It  generally  happened 
that  an  enormous  salary  made  a  gentle- 
ipanauperior  to  the  duties  of  his  office  z 
and  therefore  it  was  not  wonderful  tbat 
Mr.  Chamberlayne,   the  present  cooaul. 
neglected  every  thing  which  he  was  paid 
for  attending  to ;  and,  in  fact,  rather  pre* 
judiced  the  British  interest,  than  did  any 
thing  to  advance  or  facilitate  it.    In  the 
first  place,  Mr.  Chamberlayne  resided  at 
a  distance  frpm  the  port — a  measore,  per- 
haps, very  convenient  to  him,  but  highly 
inconvenient  to  the  merchants  and  ahip* 
masters  who  bad  business  to  arrange  with 
him.    Again,  in  opposition  to  the  custotn 
^established  at  all  porta,  whicli.  re(|uired 
masters  of  vessels  to  diow  their  Tegiavera, 
but  not  to  put  them  out  of  tbeir  custody , 
Mr.  Chamoerlajroe  compelled  the  caplaiaa 
and  traders  to  give  up  Uieir  registers  and 
papers,  nor  were  those  papers  returned 
out  upon  the  payment  of  his  own  fees,  and 
farther  exorbitant  charges  on  the  part  of 
the  yice-consuL    The  petitioners  declared 
in  their  statement  of  grievances,  that  the 
fees   demanded    of  them,    at    Rio    de 
Janeiro,  were  three  times  greater  than 
those  which  they  had  to  pay  In  Lisbon • 
They  farther  complained  that  the  vice* 
consul  charged  2|  per  cent  upon  the  pro- 
ceeds of  all  sales  made  in  the  colony,  for 
the  benefit  of  underwriters  in  England, 
before  he  would  certify  that  such  sales  had 
actually  taken  place.     Independently  of 
the  consideration  how  far  such  patents  aa 
that  of  Mr.  Chamberlayne  could  in  law 
exist   (patents    like     those   granted   by 
Charles  the  1st,  levying  contnbutions  on 
colonies  for  the  benefit  of  individuals),  *it 
would  appear  that  the  present  consul,  ia* 
stead  of  protecting,  was  every  way  injur- 
ing  the  interests   of  his  country.      He 
farmed  certain  fees  and  dues  at  a  large 
rent  to  the  vice-consul,  and  frequently 
left  to  that  same  officer  the  whole  ma* 
nsgement  of  the  colonial  business,  giving 
him  the  power  to  demand  almost  what 
fees  he  might  think  proper.    The  conse- 
quence was,  that  where  ships  of  other ^na^ 
tions  were  furnished  with  three  or  four 
certificates^  British  ships  were  obUged  io 
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take  eight  or  nine,  because,  upon  every 
certificate  furnished,  the  yice-consul  was 
entitled  to  a  fee. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  doubted 
the  correctness  of  the  statements  contained 
in  the  petition ;  but  on  a  future  occasion 
he  should  be  better  prepared  to  discuss 
its  merits. 

Mr.  T.  WUton^  seeing  the  indisposition 
of  the  noble  marquis,  wished  to  avoid 
discussion  at  the  present  moment.  It  was 
evident,  however,  that  if  one  half  of  the 
complaints  contained  in  the  petition  were 
weU-founded,  the  consul-general,  instead 
of  serving  the  British  interest,  was  doing 
•ver¥>xhing  to  oppress  it. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

State  or  Ireland.]  Sir  «/•  Nea^ 
port^  in  bringing  forward  his  motion  upon 
this  subject,  assured  the  House  most  un« 
feignedly  that  he  had  never  addressed 
them  under  feelings  of  greater  embarrass- 
ment. His  duty  (and  he  felt  it  to  be  an 
urgent  duty)  was,  to  call  the  attention  of 
parliament  to  the  present  condition  of  Ire- 
land; never  had  tne  state  of  that  country 
more  imperiously  required  attention : 
Buc  although  he  had  frequently  been 
compelled  to  press  upon  the  consiaeration 
of  that  House  the  wretched  state  of  the 
Irish  population «  and  the  manifold  griev- 
ances under  which  that  population  suf- 
fered. He  now  experienced  something, 
he  would  not  call  it  of  reluctance,  but 
something  like  unpleasant  feeling  towards 
the  task  which  he  was  once  mi^e  to  un- 
dertake. He  experienced  this  feeling  the 
more  forcibly,  because  the  tnotion  which 
his  present  address  to  the  Hoilse  was  in- 
tended to  introduce  would  be  nearly  the 
same  with  that  which  he  had  submitted 
to  them  in  1816— which  he  had  then 
brought  forward  under  the  support  of 
three  most  intelligent,  most  eloquent,  most 
enlightened  friends---two  out  of  these 
nsiost  able  adTOcates  of  Ireland,  and  of  the 
rights  of  Ireland,  unfortunately  for  ^heir 
country  have  simk  into  the  grave*  When 
I  mention  Mr.  Ponsonby,  is  it  necessary 
to  add  to  that  name  the  attribute  of  abi- 
lity or  of  information  ?  The  House  knows 
the  opportunities  he  enjojyed  of  acquiring 
information,  and  the  ability  with  which  he 
applied  that  knowledge  to  whatever  he 
imdertook.  The  second  Is  a  name  iden- 
tified with  that  of  the  country  which  gave 
him  birth.  He  watdied  over  her  cradle ; 
he  followed  her  hearse ;  and  after  oppos- 
ing with  nnequalled  vigour  the  extinction 


of  her  separate  parliament,  he  transferred 
to  this  assembly  the  impassioned,  and  en- 
lightened eloquence  in  defence  of  Ireland 
which  you  have  witnessed  with  enthusias- 
tic admiration.  To  the  third  valued  friend 
( Mr.  Plunkett),  I  allude  with  sentiments  of 
painful  interest.  I  received  froin  him  on 
the  former  Question  that  most  powerful 
assistance,  which  he  is  so  eminently  qua- 
lified to  bestow,  and  I  fear  that,  from  the 
difierent  view  he  takes  of  its  present  appli- 
cation, I  am  not  now  warranted  to  ex- 
pect it. 

Thus  circumstanced,  I  must  feel,  the 
House  will  feel,  and  I  fear  the  claims  of 
Ireland  will  feel  the  incompetency  of  their 
advocate.  I  will  trouble  the  House  at  as 
little  length  as  the  importance  '  of  the 
subject  will  allow,  but  must  endeavour  to 
trace  out  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  Ire- 
land from  the  commencement  of  her  4if-* 
ficuhies  to  the  very  distressing,  and  em- 
barrassed condition  in  which  she  is  now 
placed.  I  will  endeavour  to  condense  my 
statement ;  but,  in  showing  the  progress 
which  Ireland  has  made  during  succeed- 
ing centuries,  to  her  existing  state  of 
disorganization  and  distress,  it  is  my  in- 
dispensible  duty,  to  point  out  the  causes 
to  which  I  consider  that  distress  attribut- 
able. By  a  close  examination  of  the 
causes  of  those  evils  alone,  can  the  legis- 
lature ^ope  to  apply  remedial  measures 
adequate  to  their  removal. 

How  was  it,  he  would  first  ask,  that  a 
population  so  numerous,  inhabiting  a 
countiry  unexampled  in  fertility,  composed 
of  men  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
in  every^  quarter  of  the  globe  by  their  ac- 
tivity, intrepidity  and  intelligence,  should 
appear  degraded  only  in  the  island  which 

gave  them  birUi  ?  The  question  cannot 
e  answered,  but  by  reference  to  the 
system  under  which  they  are  governed. 
Ireland  occupies  an  area  of  nearly  nine- 
teen millions  of  English  acres  of  most  pro- 
ductive soil.  Its  ^pulatioo  has  increased 
from  about  two  milhons  in  1747,  to  neariy 
six  millions  by  the  loose  calculation  of 
1814,  and  about  seven  millions  by  the 
census  of  the  last  yesir.  For  a  popula- 
tion then,  of  seven  millions  of  men,  in  a 
country  such  as  I  have  described  it,  the 
House  is  caUed  upon  to  legislate— to 
rescue  them  from  the  system  under  which 
they  have  so  long  suffered,  and  to  teach 
them,  what  hitherto  they  have  unhapoily 
not  experienced,  that  lej^islation  is  a  oJes- 
sinff.  They  have  had,  indeed,  no  reason 
to  believe  their  government  to  be  a  blesr 
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mg :  for  I  might,  to  three  wonky  som  op 
the  principle  (if  pnociple  it  ctn  be 
called)  00  irhich  Ireland  has  been «rttled9 
Divide  and  Govern.  That  has  been  the 
principle  of  Irish  government— it  is  the 
principle  which  has  embittered  all  the 
ftetioffs,  it  has  not  paralysed  bat  misdi- 
rected all  the  energies  of  Irishmen^  and 
made  them  look  upon  their  superiors  as 
their  oppressors.  Let  the  House  look  to 
every  page  of  primate  Boulter's  Letters. 
Let  them  observe  him  on  the  subject  of 
Wood's  halfpence*  deprecating  the  mea- 
sure on  the  part  of  England,  because  it 
bad  tended  and  woold  tend  to  unite  the 
people. 

To  what  a  sute  must  the  country  be 
reduced,  when  one  of  its  governors  at  the 
head  of  its  church,  objects  to  a  measure 
nerdy  because,  it  would  tend  to  unite 
the  people  doobl^«entitled  to  his  care  I 

Before  the  Union,  the  progress  of  taxa- 
tion in  Ireland  had  been  comparatively  mo- 
dierate,  and  I  am  per&ctly  convinced,  that 
had  parliament,  since  the  Union,  pursued 
the  course  which  wisdoo^  dictated  with 
respect  to  thb  object,  it  would  have  been 
predaely  the  reverse  of  that  which  they 
haveadopted.  It  is  manifest  that  one  of  the 
evib  of  Ireland,  confessedly  prominent  in 
the  list  of  those  under  which  she  suffers, 
is  the  magnitude  and  number  of  her  ab» 
eenSee  proprietors^  By  their  absence  the 
people  are  deprived  of  those  to  whom 
they  could  with  confidence  Jock  op,  and 
whom  they  might  consider  as  their  natu« 
ral  protecton.  They  have  lost  ki  their 
iteeooe  that  care  and  attention  to  thefa* 
waols  whitth  resident  landed  gentry  are 
alone  cdculated  to  afford^  and  which 
keeps  up  in  the  gradation  of  ranks  that 
interchange  of  good  offices,  which  binds 
together  all  chnses  of  society,  from  the 
cottage  of  the  peasant  to  the  throne  of 
the  sotereign.  It  became  then,  as  I  con- 
ceive, the  duty  of  an  enlightened  parlia^ 
uent  to  counteract  by  prudent  legislation, 
so  far  SB  legislation  can  effect  it,  the  ten- 
dency to  increase  of  absenteeship  which 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  under  one 
pavliament,  of  necessity  induced ;  and 
this  could  only  be  effected  bj  guarding 
strictly  against  any  improvident  increase 
of  internal  local  taxation  which  might  have 
theeffectofimpelling  the  landed  proprietors 
to  quit  their  proper  sphere  of  doties  in 
the  country  from  whence  they  derive  thdr 
income,  fjp  to  the  period  of  the  Union, 
as  I  have  before  observed,  Ireland  wae 
lightly  taxed.    Since  that  period,  tax»- 


tton,  and  espedoUy  Ibcal  taitation,  has 
been  infinitely  increased;  and  the  resolt 
has  been,  not  increase,  but  manifeat  and 
signal  diminution  of  revenue.    I  have  la 
every  succeeding  year  opposed  theincrease 
of  internal  local  taxation,  and  again  aod 
again  stoted  to  the  House  that  the  finance 
ministers  would  reap  from  the  system  *'  a 
harvest  of  discontent  but  not  of  revenue.'' 
The  House  has  now  before  il  poattiTO 
proofs  that  my  predictions  were  unbappi Jjr 
too  well-founded:    you   have  reaped    a 
plentiful  harvest,  not  of  ways  and  meana, 
but  of  debt  and  of  discontent ;  and  what  ie . 
still  more,  far  more,  to  be  lamented,  yois 
have  broken  the  spirit  of  the  gentry  of 
Ireland—ideprlved  of  the  influence  which 
they  formerly  poss^sed  f  and  rightfully 
possessed  by  the  power  or  doing  good), 
too  many  from  the  pride  natunu  to  per- 
sons of  their  rank  in  society,  could  not 
brook   to   alter   their   mode    of  living 
amongst  those  with  whom  tbey  were  ac- 
customed   to   dwell  in .  Moeace :   the^ 
transported  their  (anulies  to  some  EngliaK 
watering-place,  and,  consigned  io  obscu- 
rity in  lodgings,  ceased  to  occupv  thar 
familv  demesaesy  iocreasing  all  tne  na- 
tional evils  under  which  th^  themadves 
suffered.    Nothing,  I  repeat,  could  be  de- 
vised more  injurioiu  to  irelaod,  than  the 
excess  and  rapidity  with  which  taxation 
had  advanced  since  the.Union,  and  which 
has  diminished  not  increased  the  revenue. 
Since  1806,  the  estimates  of  the  finance 
ministers  held  out  a  nominal  increase  to 
the  exttot  of  four  milliona  $  and  yet,  so 
complete  has  been  the  delusion,  that  tbe 
amount  of  actual  revenue  Is  now  leta  than 
in  1806.    As  a  system  of  taxation  it  baa 
entirdy  faiksd,  and  it  has  been  shown 
more  rorcibfy  htite  than  in  any  coontryt 
diat  the  iron  grasp  of  poverty  has  paca*- 
lysed  the  efforts  of  the  tax^tberer,  and 
placed  a  limit  to  the  omnipotence  of  par- 
liament. The  taxes  increased— *the  revenue 
diminished— the  only  aoamentation  ob- 
servableaand  that  in  afearfiudegree,was,  t  be 
increase  of  debt  and  discontent.    To  pre- 
vent national  bankrupt^,  the  Exchequers 
of  the  two  countries  were  consolidated  ia 
the   year  1816;   and  this  country  was 
charged  with  the  debt  of  both.    About 
seven  years  previous  to  this  event,  I  vras 
asked  oy  an  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Taunton   (Mr.   Baring),   when   Irelaod 
would  repay  the  debt  which  England  was 
annually  contracting  on  her  accouni^  and 
my  reply  was  <'  Never*'— I  adde4»  (hat  at 
the  period  of  the  Union,  beisnd  waa 
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diarged  with  two  gerenteenth  parts  of  the 
general  contribution,  which  was  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  her  just  proportion, 
on  any  fair  calculation  ot  her  resource*. 
One  seventeenth  which  was  far  more  than 
ought  to  have  been  exacted,  she  actually 
had  paid  from  taxation  into  the  Exche- 
quer ;  the  remainder  was  raised  by  loans 
incurred  nominally  by  Ireland,  but  really 
by  England,  and  which  England  would  be 
left  to  pay. 

Under  all  its  privations  and  distresses 
the  fertility  of  Ireland  is  unabated.  That 
country  for  which,  as  has  been  truly  and 
eloquently  said.  Providence  has  done  bo 
JBUch,  and  man  so  little,  but  to  mar 
the  good  which  Providence  bestowed — 
That  country,  though  still  labouring 
.under  the  evils  engendered  by  that 
odious  and  never-to-be-named  without 
abhorrence  penal  code,  is  still  so  fertile, 
that  its  exports  of  produce  yearly  increase. 
But  this  increase  is  no  proof  of  the  in- 
creased comforts  of  its  population ;  for,  as 
was  once  said  by  Mr.  Henry  Boyle,  and 
truly  said,  there  was  no  country  on  the 
earth  so  fertile  whose  inhabitants  consum- 
ed so  little  of  their  own  produce.  He  said 
this  of  two  millions  of  men  in  1747 ;  and  I 
will  new  assert  in  1822,  that  no  people  on 
earth  consume  less  of  their  native  pro- 
ductions than  the  seven  millions  who 
compose  the  population  of  Ireland.  The 
exports  have  increased,  because  the 
bounty  of  Providence  outruns  the  oppres- 
sion of  man,  and  misgovemment  cannot 
altogether  counteract  the  beneficence  of 
Heaven, 

.  On  the  24tli  oif  April  1816, 1  offered  to 
the  House  resolutions  nearly  similar  to 
those  with  which  I  shall  this  night  con- 
dude.  The  discussion  of  the  question  on 
that  occasion  had  been  postponed  from 
the  4tb  to  the  24»th,  in  consequence  of  the 
very  small  attendance  of  members  on  the 
former  day.  Much  regret  was  evinced 
at  the  thm,  attendance,  and  the  noble 
marquis  expressed  his  hope  that  parlia- 
ment would  by  a  very  full  nieeting  declare 
their  determination  to  give  to  the  subject 
their  most  serious  attention.  He  added, 
that  it  **  now  behoved  parliament  to  watch 
over  the  rising  greatness  of  Ireland,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  inquire  and  dis- 
cover the  causes  of  the  evils  which  had  so 
long  oppressed  her."  How  the  term  <<  ris- 
ing greatness**  could  or  can  apply  to  the 
state  of  Ireland,  I  cannot  discover ;  ex- 
cept, in  the  sarcastic  sense  in  which 
a  medalist  of  the  Low  Countries  alluded 
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to  the  power  of  Philip  the  Sid*  of  Sptiin 
on  the  loss  of  his  Belgic  possessions, 
«<  whose  greatness  was  like  a  ditch  which 
the  more  you  took  from  it  the  greater  it 
grew." 

But  the  noble  lord  had  then  said,  it  was 
the  duty  of  parliament  to  incj^nire  into  and 
discover  a  remedy  for  the  evris  which  had 
so  long  oppressed  Ireland*  Six  years  had 
smce  elapsed !  Is  it  too  much  to  ask,  what 
has  been  effected  and  what  is  in  contem- 
platbn?  It  will  perhi^)S  be  said,  that 
though  we  mav  witn  reason  expect  much 
from  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Irish  government,  yet  the  very  limited 
time  smce  he  had  occupied  that  station 
did  not  afford  opportunity  of  sufficient  in- 
formation on  this  arduous  subject— I  ad- 
mit the  validity  of  the  excuse  to  a  certain 
extent,  on  the  part  of  the  noble  marauis 
in  his  present  capacity ;  but  I  cannot  out 
believe  him  to  have  possessed  much  pre- 
vious information  which  would  qualify  my 
noble  friend,  for  such  I  am  proud  to  call 
him,  to  pronounce  a  pretty  decisive  opi- 
nion on  the  situation  of  Irelaad — on  its 
wants,  and  on  the  evils  which  oppress 
it.  In  the  cabinet,  too,  are  several 
members  to  whom  thst  subject  must  be 
sufficiently  familiar.  The  secretary  a{ 
state  of  the  home  department  had  been 
for  several  years  entrusted  specially 
with  the  care  of  that  country.  He 
might,  therefore,  be  supposed,  ere  now, 
to  have  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the 
remedial  measures  which  should  be  ap- 
plied. In  the  year  1816,  when  this  sub- 
ject was  discussed  in  another  House,  the 
noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury 
stated,  that  the  attention  of  government 
had  been  bestowed  on  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  and  particularlv  on  its  tithe  sys- 
teni ;  and  added,  that  the  same  obstacles 
did  not  present  themselves  there  to  a  com* 
mutation  of  tithes  as  in  this  country.  It 
is  now  full  time  that  those  plans,  whatever 
they  were,  should  be  matured.  Six 
years  have  since  passed  away,  and  the 
mfant  project  of  the  day  may  now  bo 
fairly  presumed  to  have  attained  matu- 
rity, and  be  ripe  for  promulgation.  I  now 
call  on  ministers  to  produce  and  act  upon 
these  plans— as  three  months  since,  the 
House  consented  to  measures  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  executive  government, 
in  order  to  put  down  rebellion.  I  would ' 
now  call  upon  them  to  express  their 
anxious  desire  to  concur  in  inquiry,  as  to 
the  evils  which  have  caused  the  recent 
and  former  disturbances,  to  try  if  nossi-* 
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ble  to  r  enove  grieTances,  where  grietancM 
•xitt,  and  by  niiid  and  conciliatory  mea* 
iures  to  restore  order  and  bappineu  to 
that  long-haraited  and  afllicted  people. 

It  was  justly  said,  on  a  former  occasion 
by  my  right  hon.  and  learned  friend,  that 
exiloi  imprisonment  and  death,  are  not  the 
proper  instrumenU  of  a  wdl-regolated 
government — they  are  rather  the  inatru- 
nenu  resorted  to  in  the  absence  of  all 
government.  I  now  wish,  after  theae 
dreadful  measures  have  produced  their 
eftct  in  enforcing  doe  submission  to  the 
kwia^  that  mildneas  and  a  conciliatory 
aystoi^  should  be  resorted  to;  having 
tauffht  the  people  that  powers  fiir  ex- 
ceeding the  ordinary  ooorse  of  law  would 
be  resorted  to,  eibotoally  to  auppresa  in- 
aurrection,  let  us  now  convfaice  them  that 
Ibis  is  not  the  system  on  which  they  are 
to  be  governed,  but  an  exception  to  that 
system  introduced  by  their  own  niscon* 
duct.  It  is  not  the  rule,  but  the  excep- 
tion ;  for  God  forbid  it  should  be  ever 
mtroduced  in  either  of  these  islands  as 
the  system  of  governing  the  people. 

I  believe  the  conviction  is  deeply  im« 
pressed  on  Ireland,  that  the  leffisiature 
and  the  executive  government  wiUi  a  firm 
^  and  steady  hand,  will  put  down  and  punish 
insurrectionary  outrage;  I  consider  it 
now  to  be  the  duty  of  parliament  to  let 
them  also  feel,  that  coercion  alone  is  not 
intended,  but  that  by  diligent  and  impar- 
tial inquiry  the  existing  evils  will  be 
traced  to  their  source.  By  no  other  course 
can  an  eftctual  remedy  be  applied;  by 
no  other  course  can  they  attain  that  equal 
participation  of  beneficent  and  protect- 
ing law  which  is  felt  and  valued  as  it  de- 
aerves  in  this  country ;  which  is  insepara- 
ble from  all  good  government,  and  which 
so  largel^r  contributes  to  the  morality  and 
the  happiness  of  the  people. 

If  I  co«dd  suppose  the  House  would  act 
merelv  from  partial  and  interested  views, 
I  might,  state,  that  as  a  commercial  and 
nmnufaeturing  peopicy  this  country  is 
deeply  interestea  in  the  prosperity  of  Ire- 
land; as  she  becomes  impoverished  and 
distressed,  the  export  oF  British  manufac- 
tures to  that  market,  of  which  Britain  en- 
joys the  monopoly,  will  beproportionably 
diminished. 

In  adverting  to  the  question  of  tithes, 
which  no  one  can  deny  are  a  source  of  the 
greatest  irritation,  and  intimately  affecting 
the  tranquillity  of  Ireland;  I  shall  be  per- 
haps told,  that  any  interference  in  that 
question  would  be  an  invasion  of  therights 
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of  the  church.  IsbaHbeperhapatbldih^ 
by  some  who  were  parties  to  line  oppi«8*> 
sive  act  of  1800,  that  ratified  the  vole  of 
17S4,  and  stripped  the  clergy  of  pestw- 
rage  tithe.    No  man  respecU  the  rights 
of  the  church  well  ondeistood  more  tim 
I  do;  nor  would  I  ever  have  been  as- 
senting to  a  measure  which,  reloesiim  the 
rich  pasturage  proprietor  from  thedaiiiie 
of  the  clerr|r»  leil  them  dependaiit  ibr 
support  exclusively  on  the  agricnkeral 
tenant:  it  was  an  act  of  gross  injusticse 
committed  for  a  very  problematical  el)^ 
ject.    But  whilst  we  respect  the  rights  of 
the  church,  shall  we  not  also  reaped  tbe 
righu  of  the  people  i    Are  they  not  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  the  House  ?    It  ^ 
amongst  the  marked  diaracteristics  of  the 
odious  tithe  ^stem,  that  abuse  ia  inherent 
in  and  inseparable  from  it  as  exercised  in 
Ireland.    More,  infinitely  more,  is  wrung 
from  the  people  than  ever  reaches  tlie 
pockets  of  the  clei^y;  in  tbe  oroce^B  af 
collection,  the  peasants  and  smali  Armers 
are  delivered  over  to  the  tender  merdeft 
ofa  most  rapacious  class  of  men,  wboae 
unfeeling  conduct  excites  daily  disputea 
and   contention,    and   whose   exaciiona 
wrests  from  the  unfortunate  poor,  in  the 
case  of  potatoe  tithe  especially,  thescanry 
subsistence  of  his  wretched  family.    It  is 
impossible  the  titlie  system  can  be  lifua 
continued,  but  to  eotail  eternal  disquiet 
and  misery  on  Ireland. 

Before  I  conclude,  let  me  add,  aa  tlie 
greatest  of  all  the  evils  which  afflict  tbe 
country,  the  failure  to  identify  every  claaa 
of  its  inhabitants  with  the  enjoyment  or 
capacity  to  enjoy,  equal  rights  andnrtvi- 
le|;es  under  the  constitution.  I  wiU  ad^ 
mtt  that  the  repeal  of  that  part  of  the 
penal  code  which  remains  may  not  be 
instantly  productive  of  tlie  hapi^  neinlts 
which  we  who  support  that  repetl  Ita^ 
ffumely  anticipate ;  but  till  that  Koe  of 
demarcation  be  removed,  permanent  tran* 
quilU^  cannot  be  looked  for.  We  can* 
not  at  once  heal  all  the  wounds  inflicted 
by  a  system  which  alienated  ftther 
from  son,  and  brother  from  brother; 
which  destroyed  the  best  feelings  of  our 
nature,  and  brought  one  class  dfsocietyte 
daily  hostile  contact  with  the  other.  The 
irritation  arising  out  of  such  a  ayatem 
cannot  be  at  once  allayed ;  but  die  total 
and  absolute  destructionof -the  system^ 
must  be  the  basis  on  which  the  pflusificB- 
tioa  of  Ireland  can  alone  be  effected.  It 
has  been  said,  and  tauntingly  said^  dtet 
many  of  the  evils  of  which  we  cMplaiA 
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grew  ou(  of  wbafc  some  geoUemen  are 
pleased  1^  term  the  vicious  propensities 
pf  the  population  of  the  country.  How 
liappens  it,  that  out  of  their  own  land  no 
^CD  feelings  operate^  but  that  the  same 
<^u#e8  of  ezcilemeot  do  not  there  ^xisL  I 
will  not  farther  delay  the  House.  Al- 
^ugh  the  viotion  with  which  I  diall  con- 
clude is  as  little  calculated  to  excite  hos- 
tile conUroTersy  as  could  be  devised,  it  is 
I  uiiderstandy  to  be  put  aside  on  the  old 
hacknied  noiind,  that  the  fit  period  is  not 
yet  arrhregL  This  has  been  the  answer  to 
every  motion  for  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
Ireland  during  more  than  twenty  years. 
We  are  ever  told  to  look  to  the  marroto 
but  that  morrato  never  arrives ;  and  whilst 
9oasure  after  measure  of  coercion,  of 
penalty,  of  death  is  passed,  and  on  each 
enactment  some  measure  of  conciliation 
is  held  up.  19  prospect,  the  time  for  its 
adpption  v  always  deferred.  I  therefore 
move  you, 

.  *'  That  an  bumble  address  be  presented 
lo  his  majestjr«  to  represent  that  the  me- 
lancholy details  contained  in  his  majesty's 
tracious  speech  from  the  Throne,  and  the 
QCumeots  laid  before  us  at  the  opening  of 
(be  session  of  parliament,  respecting  thein- 
ternal  disquiet  of  considerable  districts  of 
Ireland,  oblige  us  to  consider  the  state  of 
that  extensive  and  valuable  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  as  most  distressing  and 
afflicting  to  the  legislature,  and  dangerous 
in  an  extreme  degree  to  the  well-being  of 
the  empire ; 

.,  **  That,  undier  circumstances  of  daring 
insubordination  to  the  laws,  atrocious 
outrage  and  insurrection,  parliament 
deem^  it  to  be  its  first  duty  to  arm  the 
OKCCUtive  government  with  all  the  powers 
which  were  considered  requisite  to  punish 
outrage,  to  suppress  insurrection,  and  to 
iiSlOKe.  its  accustomed  and  salutary 
energy  tp  the  administration  of  constitu* 
tiooaTlaw : 

<<  Theft  we  trust  that  the  confidence 
lilaeed  by  parliament  in  the  executive  go- 
vtmoieiit  M  Ireland  will  be  found  to  have 
been  Justified  by  a  mild  and  tmnperate, 
yet  film  exeicise  of  these  extraordinary 

Cwer^and  calculated  to  produce  most 
oefidal  pneaent  results  • 
<*  Thst.  baviog  Uius  provided  for  this 
calamitoua  emergency,  with  reference  to 
ila  immediate  pressure,  we  feel  ourselves 
Bovr  culled  upon  to  look  to  the  great  uU 
lerior  object  of  a  progressiva  and  perma* 
neot  amelioration  of  the  condition  and 
wmaL  hshits  oi  the  people ; 


^  '*  That  decidedly  imj^ressed  with  a  con* 
viction  of  the  alarmmg  consequences 
which  must  result  from  a  longer  cqn  ti  nuance 
of  the  disorganized  state  of  Ireland,  which 
has  compelled  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
applications  to  parliament  for  a  suspen- 
sion of  constitutional  law,  and  feeling  the 
serious  responsibility  which  must  attach 
on  the  ministers  of  the,  Crown,  and  on  this 
House,  from  longer  delaying  to  examine 
fully  and  efiectually  into  the  causes  of 
that  disorganization,  we  desire  to  assure 
his  majesty  of  the  zealous  co-operation  of 
this  House  in  the  immediate .  pursuit  of 
this  most  desirable  otuect,  and  in  perfect- 
ing such  a  system  of  remedial  measures 
as  may  be  recommended  by  his  majesty, 
to  secure  to  that  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom  the  uninterrupted  protection  of 
mild  and  equal  laws,  and,  under  their  be- 
nien  and  salutary  influence,  to  effect  that 
valuable  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  people  which  b  indispensably  con- 
nected with  the  best  interests  and  pros- 
perity  of  the  state/* 

Mr.  Goulbum  saidy  jf  the  right  boo. 
baronet  had  felt  embarrassed  in  rising  on 
this  subject,  how  much  more  embarrassed 
must  he  (Mr.  G.)  feel,  in  offering  himself 
to  the  notice  of  the  House,  to  speak  on 
the  afiairs  of  a  country  with  which  he  had 
been  connected  for  so  short  a  time,  and 
with  talents  so  inferior  to  those  of  the 
right  boo.  baronet.  But  while  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  claim  the  indulgence  of 
the  House,  he  would  engage  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  right  hon.  baronet, 
by  not  trespassing  on  their  time  longer 
than  the  importance  of  the  subject  de- 
manded. With  respect  to  the  question 
now  before  the  House,  he  trusted  that 
he*  should  s^t  much  err  when  he  con- 
sidered the  object  of  the  right  hon«  ba^ 
ronet  in  bringmg  it  forward  to  be  rather 
to  promote  a  discussion  qn  the  affairs  of 
Ireland  than  to  carry  the  address  it- 
self. He  did  not  deny  but  there  were 
facts  and  arguments  embraced  by  the 
address  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  dis* 
pute,  and  in  which  he  was  ready  to  concur. 
He  agreed  that  disorders  had  pr^yipiiled 
in  Irelandr-tbat  to  .me^t  tliose  disorders 
the  House  in  its  wisdom  had  given  the 
government  of  that  country  the  extraor- 
dinary powers  which  wjere  thought  ne- 
cessary for  that  .purpose— nor  could  he 
doubt  that  those  p9wers  would  'be  found 
to  have  been  used  with  that  firmness  which 
was  necessary  to  put  down  the  disorders 
which  proTail^di  yet  at  the  ^(une  time  with 
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dial  nlldneu  ind  noderaHon  which  ought 
always  to  attend  the  exercise  of  powers 
like  tlioie  alluded  to.  He  did  not  deny 
that  such  measures  ought  not  to  form  the 
rule  of  any  governnient*  He  agreed  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  government  in  the 
€rst  instance,  to  control  those  ardent 
spirits  which  were  found  engaged  in  acts 
of  rebellion  and  outrage;  and  he  also 
agreed,  that  that  being  accomplished, 
they  had  the  higher  duty  to  perform  of 
endeavouring  to  root  out  the  cause  of  the 
evil.  To  ascertain  the  real  grounds  of 
complaint  was  that  which  it  was  their 
doty  to  do«— to  enquire  what  would  be  the 

J  proper  remedy,  and  to  come  to  parliament 
or  such  measures  as  promised  to  supply 
a  permanent  cure.  But,  concurring  with 
the  right  hon.  baronet  in  all  these  in- 
stances, he  could  not  go  a  step  farther, 
and  say  that  it  would  be  proper  to  present 
to  the  throne  the  address  now  before  the 
House.  It  was  not  sufficient  ground  for 
presenting  an  address  to  the  Crown,  that 
the  facts  which  it  stated  were  true.  The 
real  object  which  the  address  had  in  view, 
the  effect  which  it  was  to  produce  on  the 
public,  were  the  considerations  by  which 
Its  adoption  or  rejection  were  to  be 
governed.  The  address,  if  taken  simplv 
according  to  the  words  it  contained, 
would  seem  to  instruct  the  Crown  what 
was  the  duty  of  a  government,  and 
it  would  be  no  very  gracious  compli- 
ment to  the  government  in  question,  to 
suppose  it  so  destitute  of  capacity,  as 
not  to  be  aware,  that  the  first  principles 
on  which  a  government  shoulaact,  re- 
quired of  them  that  they  should  not  only 
punish  crimes  when  committed,  but  that 
they  should  endeavour  to  root  out  the 
cause.  But  the  address  went  further 
than  this.  Every  one  who  had  sat  any 
time  in  that  House  well  knew  the  motives 
with  which  such  resolutions  were  brought 
forward,  and  the  grounds  on  which  they 
were  resisted.  The  government  so  ad- 
vised to  attend  to  its  duty,  must,  if  such 
an  address  were  carried,  be  supposed  to 
have  neglected  it  hitherto,  or  not  to  have 
known  what  its  duty  was ;  and  would,  in 
either  case,  appear  to  be  unworthy  of  the 
confidence  of  that  House. 

Viewinff  it  in  this  light  he  must  object 
to  the  adoption  of  the  address,  and  he 
would  proceed  to  s'ate  some  reasons  wh^, 
in  his  judgment,  the  Irish  government  did 
not  desi»rve  that  an  imputation  of  this  sort 
should  be  thrown  on  them,  and  why  it 
would  not  only  be  unjust  to  the  govern- 
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nent,  but  detrimental  to  tile  coantiy.    If* 
the  present  government  had  been  long  in 
the  administration  of  Irish  affiiirs-^  thej 
had  had  a  full  period  for  the  consideration 
of  all  the  topics  whtdi  the  right  boo. 
baronet  had  mentioned,   and  of  many 
others  which  it  was  necessary  to  consider, 
then,  indeed,   he  would  admit  that  there 
might  be  some  ground  for  doubting  either 
their  willingness    or  their  capacrtj^    to 
enter  into  the  investigation  wluch  was 
imperatively  demanded  of  them.    But  he 
begged  leave  to  impress  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  the  very  short  period 
which  the  actual  government  of  Irdand 
had  been  in  power.    They  had  been  ia 
the  exercise  of  their  authority  for  little 
more  than  three  months,  and  they  were 
now  called  upon  at  once  to  remedy  the 
evils  of  centuries,  or  to  submit  to  the 
censure  conveyed  in  such  an  addresa  as 
that  plroposed  by  the  right  hon.  baronet. 
Such  a  course  was  not  one  calculated  to 
animate  the  Irish  government  fn  their  ex^ 
ertions«    Let  it  also  be  remembered,  that 
the  question  whidi  the  present  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  were  called  upon  so  sod- 
denly  to  decide,  was  one  involving  Ihe 
permanent  interests  of  that  countrj^ — ^that 
It  was  one  with  which  all  preceding  go- 
vernments  had  found  it  impracUcable  to 
deal— that  it  was  one  which,  according 
to  the  right  hon.  baronet's  own  adcnow- 
ledgment,  was  replete  with  intricacy  and 
difficulty.    That  mtricacy  and  that  diffi- 
culty had  indeed  been  abundantly  evinced 
in  the  fruitless  attention  which  former  go- 
vernments had  bestowed  on  the  subjecty 
and  in  the  very  slow  steps  which  had  been 
taken  bv  those  governments  towards  the 
removal  of  the  evils,  the  existence  of 
which  was  on  all  sides  acknowledged.    In 
that  view  of  the  subject,  he  would,  ther^ 
fore,  again  appeal  to  the  House,  whether 
or  not  the  present  govemmeht,  which 
had  not  been  in  power  for  more  than 
three  months,   or  raiher  for  more  than 
seven  weeks  (for  that  had  been  the  actual 
duration  of  their  authority),  could  be  ex- 
pected at  once  to  renoedy  evils,  the  cure 
of  which,  former  governments,  with  equal 
anxiety  aibd  with  considerable  dili^^oe^ 
had,  during  the  lon^  period  of  then:  ex- 
istence, found  it  difficult,  and,  in  aorae 
cases,  impossible  to  accomplish* 

But,  if  this  were  not  considered  a  saffi- 
cient  answer  to  the  right  hon.  baiweils 
proposition,  he  had  another  and  a  flMin 
serious  ground  on  which  to  rest  his  oppo- 
sition  to   that   propqaitioD.     Whatcmc 
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opinion  hoD.  genUemeiir  might  entercaiii 
as  to  any  particular  government;  whetlier 
tiiey  might  thinlc  that  government  deserv- 
ing of  censure  or  ot  approbation,  be 
thought  that  they  most  all  aeree  with  him, 
that  to  take  a  moment  of  great  publio 
difficulty,  to  take  a  moment  at  which  all 
that  could  be  depended  upon  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  laws  was  the  authority  of 
the  government  to  whom  the  execution  of 
those  laws  was  confidedi  to  take  such  a 
moment  for  the  purpose  of  telling  the 
people  who  were  governed,  that  their  go- 
vernors were  not  entitled  to  the  confidence 
of  parliament,  would  be  a  proceeding 
fraught  with  conse<juences,  the  extent  of 
the  danger  of  which  could  be  fully  ap- 
preciated only  by  those  who  were  familiar 
with  the  actual  condition  and  feelings  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  at  the  present  mx^ 
ment.  It  was  idle  to  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  people  of  Ireland  would 
remain  ignorant  of  the  real  meaning  of 
the  proceedings  of  parliaments  The  Irish 
people  were  gifted  with  a  quickness  of 
apprehension  which  probably  excelled  that 
of  any  other  people  in  the  world ;  they 
were  perfectly  capable  of  estimating  the 
object  of  the  right  hon.  baronet's  motion; 
and  if  by  assenting  to  it  the  House  of 
Commons  should  show  that  they  had  with- 
drawn their  confidence  firom  the  existing 
government,  he  wished  to  ask  whether  it 
was  probable  that  such  a  step  would  render 
the  people  of  Ireland  better  inclined  to 
pa^  diat  deference  to  the  government 
which  was  indispensable  to  the  due  ex- 
ercise of  their  authority  for  the  general 
good? 

The  right  hon.  baronet  appeared  to  aU 
tribute  the  evils  which  had  been  so  long 
desolating  Irdand  to  three  main  causes ; 
tlie  first,  the  long  misgovemment  of  that 
country;  the  second,  the  large  revenue 
nised  in  it;  the  third,  the  system  of 
tithes.  The  right  hon.  baronet  had  super- 
added another  cause— -the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic disabilities.  To  speak  first  of  that 
Kint,  which  was  the  last  touched  upon 
the  right  hon*  baronet— > the  Roman 
Catholic  question.  He  was  ready  most 
distinctly  to  declare  his  opinion,  that  it 
was  a  question  fully  entitled  to  a  separate 
discussion  in  parliament.  It  was  too  im- 
portant a  subject  to  be  treated  inci- 
dentally, and  with  a  host  of  other  topics. 
It  was  «  question  afiectin|^  not  Ireland 
merely,  but  the  whole  empire;  It  was  a 
qoestion  to  be  decided  on  a  full  and  se* 
fi409  coDStderatioii  of  the  coodition  and  T 


claims  of  the  IVotestants  on  the  one  handi 
and  of  the  Catholics  on  the  other.  When- 
ever that  question  should  be  brought 
forward,  would  be  the  fit  time  for  himself 
and  for  others  to  declare  their  sentiments 
upon  it,  whether  in  favour  of  a  conti- 
nuance of  the  present  system,  or  in  fa- 
vour of  any  other  system  to  be  adopted 
in  substitution  of  the  present.  But,  with 
the  recent  and  existing  disturbances  in 
Ireland,  he  must  say,  that  he  thought  the 
Catholic  question,  important  as  it  was; 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do.  The  result 
of  all  the  inquiries  which  he  had  made  on 
the  subject  (and  he  could  assure  the 
House  that  he  had  missed  no  opportunity 
of  inquiry  )  was*  to  satisfy  him,  that  the  pre- 
sent disturbances  of  Ireland  in  no  way  ori- 
ginated or  depended  upon  the  settlement 
of  the  Catholic  question.  It  was  cer« 
tainly  true,  that  in  the  progress  of  those 
disturbances,  there  might  have  been  in- 
dications of  relii^ious  feeling  on  the  part 
of  those  who  were  engaged  in  them. 
The  fact  being,  ihat  the  lower  classes 
were  generally  Catholic,  and  the  higher 
classes  generally  Protestant,  it  was  very 
natural  that  those  who  saw  the  former 
leagued  and  conspiring  against  the  latter, 
and  who  at  the  same  time  saw  that  the 
one  class  was  Catholic  and  the  other  Pro- 
testant, should  erroneously  assign  reli- 
gious differences  as  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbance, instead  of  those  real  motives 
which  influenced  the  minds  of  the  agi- 
tators. 

With  respect  to  the  long  misgovem- 
ment of  Irellemd,  he  was  by  no  means 
disposed  to  deny,  what  every  one  who 
knew  anv  thing  of  the  history  and  con- 
dition of  Ireland  was  perfectly  aware  of, 
that  the  early  misgovemment  of  thai 
country,  or  rather  the  course  which  was 
adopted  on  its  conquest,  was  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  all  the  evils  that  had  since 
occurred.  The  conquest  of  Ireland  bad 
been  conducted  on  principles  more  ad- 
verse to  the  happiness  of  toe  people  than 
any  event  of  a  similar  nature  toat  had 
ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
No  attempt  had  been  made,  on  the  part 
of  the  conqueror,  to  conciliate  the  codp- 
quered,  or  to  amalgamate  themselves  with 
toe  mass  of  the  people.  On  the  century^ 
the  policy  which  had  been  pursued  was  to 
keep  the  two  parties  distinct  and  aepa^ 
rate;  thereby  l&ying  the  foondatioQ  of 
that  bitter  animosity  which  had  been  since 
banded  down  from  father  to  son,  and 
which  at  that  very  moment  pervaded  tho 
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miub  o(  the  gfctt  hoAy  t[  the  Iruh  pet- 
Mslky.  Ia  support  of  that  opioioBy  he 
»eed  eoly  refbr  the  House  to  the  populer 
adnd  fiuniiiar  songs  and  tales  of  the  coun* 
try^  to  the  dispositioo  which  the  Irish 
peasaDt  umfdrmly  enneed  to  harp  with 
fisodeais  oo  the  period  when  the  Eaglish 
nanse  was  uokoowo  in  Ire1aiid»  and  when 
Irelaad  wais  stated  to  have  been  the  glorjr 
of  the  world  superior  toall  the  cottntries  by 
which  she  was  aurrounded.  Up  to  that 
yery  Dioaienl»  the  conduct  which  had 
been  pursued  on  the  conquest  of  Ireland 
waa  referred  to  in  that  country  aa  a  juat 
ground  for  hatred  ef  the  existing  govern* 
Qienl.  To  the  oriffinal  error  oT  the  first 
conquerors  of  Irdand,  he  mainly  attri* 
buted  the  evils  now  the  subject  of  com* 
plaint.  Though  erross  might  be  imputed 
to  the  English  govemmentt  he  thought  it 
waa  clear  that  in  latter  times  much  of  the 
diCculty  of  Ireland  had  grown  out  of  the 
habits  of  the  natives*  frcin  the  diflfierence 
of  feeling  between  this  country  and  that, 
and  from  the  embarrassment  which  the 
legislature  had  felt  in  applying  laws, 
framed  for  the  government  of  one  country, 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  tlie  other. 
T«-The  next  cause  to  which  tlte  right  hon. 
baronet  attributed  the  disturbances  in 
Ireland  was,  the  amount  of  revenue  de« 
manded  from  that  country.  Bat,  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  the  right  bon.  ba- 
ronet had  afforded  an  answer  to  his  own 
argumeaU  The  right  hon.  baronet  first 
contended  that  Ireland  had  been  too 
highly  taxed  at  the  Union ;  that  to  pay 
two-seventeeatha  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  empire  was  beyond  her  ability;  and 
that  this  seveve  taxation  had  driven  the 
landed  proprietors  out  of  the  oouKtry, 
end  had  thereby  entailed  on  the  great 
mass  of  the  Irish  population  the  miseries 
which  they  were  enduring.  But,  in  the 
pogress  of  his  argument,  the  right  hon. 
Muronet  admitted,  that  although,  by  the 
act  of  union,  it  was  provided  that  Ireland 
ahould  contribute  two-seventeenths  to 
the  expenditure  of  the  empire  (which 
waa  DOW  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  more 
than  flhe  was.  able  to  do),  yet  that  this 
eottatry  had  since,  taken  on  herself  the 
debt  of  Ireland,  hf  which  proceeding  Ire- 
lead  had,  in  flict,  beeii  actual^  called 
upon  for  no  ipore  than  onenieveoteenth 
itMtead  of  two-seventeenths.  In  answer 
to  the.  assertion  of  the  right  hon.  baronet, 
thei.thft  severe  taxation  in  Ireland  had 
driire^  tbe  Irish  gentry  to  this  country, 
he  would  merely  call  the  recoUectioo  of 


the  Honie  to  the  amottDt  of  the  taxation 
in  tbia  eounti^  during  tbe  war.    Without 
entering  into  any  argument  as  to  the 
amount  of  taxation  in  Irdband^  without 
inquiring  whether  it  was  too  seveie  or 
not  —  without    considering   whether   it 
mi^ht  or  might  not  have  produced  moch 
serioua  iaiury  and  oppression — he  would 
merely  aak,  vrheiber,  at  a  period  when 
the  rale  of  taxation  in  this  country  waa 
incalculably  greater  than   the  rate   of 
taxation  in  Irekad,  it  was  probable  thaa 
any  man  would  fly  from  the  one  country 
in  which  the  taxes  were  cooiparalivdy 
light»  to  take  refuge  in  another  country 
mere  th^were  so  positively  burthen- 
some  ?    He,  therefore,  felt  it  impossible 
to  understand  in  what  way  the  amount  of 
taxation  in  Ireland  had  occasioned  tbe 
abaence  of  the  landed  proprietors  o/  that 
country.<r*The  last  cauae  to  which  the 
right  hon.  baronet  had  ascribed  the  exiat* 
ing  state  of  things  in  Ireland  wt^  the 
system  of  tithes.     On  that  question  iw 
would  say,  as  he  had  already  said  of  ano* 
ther  great  question,  that  it  was  40,  iatrl- 
cate,  so  extensive^  had  so  many  bearlnga> 
and  was  attended  by  so  many  dificulties^ 
that  it  might  well  require  a  distinct  and 
separate*  dbcussion  by  parliaments     He 
presumed,  from  the  abort  atid  succinct 
mode  in  which  the  right  hon.  baronet 
treated  that  part  of  tbe  subject,  that  he 
entertained    a    similar    opinion.      Tbe 
right  hon.   baronet  said,    that  in  con- 
sidering the  rights,  of  th^  church,  thej 
must  not  forget  the  righu  of  the  people. 
Undoubtedly,  parliament  ought  impar- 
tially to  weigh  both  those  interests..   But 
It  ought  never  to  be  fbrffOAteo,  in.  what- 
ever light  the  question  of  tithes^  i^ielheT 
in  thia  countiy  or  in  belaod>  waa  viewed^ 
that  they  fonned  a  portion  of  the  pcopertjr 
of  the  oountry ;  and  that,  whatever  princi- 
ple parliament  appMed  to  the  question  of 
tithes^  they  might  he  auhse^ieDll;^  called 
upon  to  appl  V  io  eveiy  eilher  deacnption  of 
propertv.    As  to  theinterventioa  ota  third 
person  between  the  payer  aad  the  aeceiyer 
of  tithes  forming  a  ground  for  invading 
the  rights  of  the  durch,  he  begged  leave 
to  ask  those  hon.  gentlenea  who  wens 
connected  with  Ireland^  if  a  similar  in- 
tervention did  not  exist  with  reference  to 


other  deacriptions  of  propertv  ?  Few  q€ 
the  owners  of  land  in  Ireland  let  thdr  land 
totheimmediateoccupier.  Tberewas»wifh 
respect  to  land,  as  with  respect  to  tithtf»  the 
intervention  of  a  third  person,  vhoae 
agency  had  the  efiect  of  enhnaring  tlie 
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cbtr^  Colhose  who  bad  to-pay,  md^limiii- 
ishing  the  proceeds  to  those  who  had  to 
receive.  ParKament,  therefore,  would  do 
well  to  recollect  that  the  same  practioe 
existed  with  reference  to  other  property 
as  with  reference  to  tithes,  and  to  pause 
before  they  commenced  a  course  of  change 
wliich,  in  its  promss,  might  involve  the 
whole  prcperty  of  Uie  country  in  confusion. 
He  had  felt  it  his  doty  to  make  those  general 
observations  upon  a  subject,  the  diflScul* 
tiee  and  embarrassments  of  which  were 
▼ery  sensibly  felt  by  th^  government  of 
Ireuud ;  but  he  must  also  say,  that  he  did 
not  consider  the  question  of  tithes  to  fonn 
any  material  cause  of  the  existing  disturb- 
ances in  Ireland.  He  certainly  knew  that 
in  the  notices  and  denunciations  to  which 
he  had  already  alluded,  tithes  were  speci« 
fied  as  a  source  of  grievance ;  but  so  was 
the  rent  of  land,  so  was  the  levving  of 
taxes,  so  was  the  salary  of  the  pnests,  so 
Was  every  thing  in  the'shape  or  payment, 
by  which  the  income  of  individuals  or  the 
executive  authoriiy  of  the  government 
was  to  be '  maintained.  The  fact  was, 
that  the  materials  of  disturbance  in  Ire- 
land had  been  growing  ever  since  the 
termination  of  the  war.  In  that  country, 
as  in  this,  eveir  means  had  been  adopted 
to  create  dissatisfaction  and  to  lieht  the 
flame  of  insurrection  among  the  in- 
ferior classes  of  the  people;  and,  in 
furtherance  of  that  design,  tne  subject  of 
tithes  had  been  enumerated  among  the 
grievances  of  the  people ;.  not  so  much 
because  it  was  a  real  grievance,  as  be- 
cause it  suited  the  purpose  of  the  agitators 
ao  to  characteriae  it. 

Having  disposed  of  the  three  iniportant 
branches  of  the  question,  it  only  remained 
for  him  to  allude  to  what  had  been  the 
conduct  of  the  present  government  of 
Ireland,  and  to  its  intentions  for  the  future. 
When  the  government  arrived  in  Ireland, 
the  period  was  not  one  of  the  most  aus* 
picions.  The  disturbances  and  tumults 
which  then  prevailed  were  such  as  had  not 
been  known  for  a  considerable  time  past, 
and  such  as  ultimately  broke  out  into  open 
insurrection  against  the  laws  and  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  It,  therefore,  became 
the  paramount  duty  of  the  administrators 
of  that  Government  to  turn  their  first  at- 
tention to  the  suppression  of  those  dan- 
gerous outrages  which  menaced  the  coun- 
try with  ruin.  It  was  true  that  at  present 
those  outrages  had  been  in  some  parts 
subdued;  but  the  House  would  deceive 
ttietn^ves  if,  because  they  did  not  now 


prevail  to  the  same  extent,  in  the  ootmties 
of  Cork  and  Limerick,  as  before,  they 
concluded  that  the  evils  had  been  entirely 
removed.  Partial  tranquillity,  he  wtt 
happy  to  know,  had  beeti  brought  about ; 
and  if  they  meant  to  make  it  general  and 
universal,  they  must  pursue  the  course 
which  had  Already  been  attended  with  this 
partial  benefit.  The  measures  which  par- 
liament thought  it  wise  to  adopt  bad  heea 
attended  with  the  result  of  driving  the 
disaffected  and  the  turbulent  to  more  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country,  where  their 
scenes  of  atrocity  were  repeated,  not  cer- 
tainly to  the  extent  with  which  they  were 
committed  in  Limerick,  but  to  such  an 
extent  as  would  demand  the  continuance 
of  those  measures  until  they  were  extoN 
minated  altogether.  He  could  not  better 
describe  the  state  of  the  South  of  Ireland, 
than  bv  stating  that  there  was  no  county 
in  which  the  police  was  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect the  peaceable ;  and  that  in  five  Coun« 
ties  the  insurrection  act  was  enforced.  It 
was  only  yesterday  that  he  had  received 
letters  informing  him  of  the  perpetration 
of  two  murders  committed  in  the  county 
of  Kilkenny,  which  corresponded  precisely 
with  the  character  of  those  hornole  atro- 
cities which  had  occurred  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  One  case  was  that  of  a  ser- 
vant serving  a  particular  fanner,  who  had 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  wretched 
and  deluded  people.  He  had  been  served 
with  a  notice  not  to  continue  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  master,  but  the  unfortunate 
man  was  unshaken  in  his  determination, 
and  the  next  morning  he  was  shot  in  open 
day  l>y  persons  who  had  been  lying  in  wait 
for  him.  He  could  sincerely  assure  the- 
House  that  however  much  the  attention 
of  the  government  of  Ireland  had  neces- 
sarily been  occupied  by  the  subjects  to 
which  he  had  just  alluaed,  and  in  taklhg 
such  measures  as  would  answer  the  call  St 
the  resident  gentry  for  protection  against 
the  atrocious  outrages  with  which  they'' 
were  menaced,  they  had,  nevertheless,  not 
neglected  to  take  into  consideration,  ndt 
only  the  topics  to  which  the  right  ho6. 
baronet  had  adverted,  but  others  not  less 
important  to  the  permanent  interest*  of 
the  couAtry.  The  noble  marquis  at  tne 
head  of  the  Irish  government  had  appK^ 
his  great  talents  most  anxiously  and  un- 
ceasingly to  the  investigation  of  the 
causes  of  the  unhappy  state  of  society 
in  that  countiy.  Berore  he  fMr.  G^ 
left  the  seat  of  government,  tnat  noble 
lord  had  proceeded  to  a  conaiderableex- 
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tent  IB  bit  inqoiriet  and  fovettlgationi. 
But  when  bit  rigbt  hon.  friend  the  attorney- 
geoeral*  and  himself  were  absent  attending 
to  their  duties  in  parliament,  the  difficul- 
ties of  comraunicationy  which  their  sepa- 
imtion  from  the  lord  lieutenant  occasioned 
necessarily  created  delay  in  the  execution 
of  any  measures  which  might  be  in  con- 
templation. If,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  government  had  not  ventured  to  pro- 
pose, or  were  not  now  prepared  with, 
measures  to  remedy  such  vast  and  deeplv- 
.rooted  evils,  it  could  not  reasonably  be 
.imputed  to  a  want  of  disposition  on 
their  part  to  secure  the  tranquillity 
of  LreUnd.  When  the  government  should 
have  had  time  to  take  into  full  consider- 
ation the  present  grievances  under  which 
Ireland  was  labouring,  he  should  be 
prepared  to  state  what  measures  it  was 
inclined  to  adopt,  or  else  to  give 
reasons  for  not  adopting  any,  if  such 
should  seem  the  wiser  policy.  The  roea- 
eures  that  were  now  under  the  considera^ 
tion  of  government  were  of  such  a  nature 
as  woiud  remove  from  it  the  censure 
which  the  addreM  of  the  right  hon.  baro- 
net, if  acceded  to,  would  inflict  upon  it. 
He  trusted,  however,  that  the  topics  which 
he  had  the  honour  of  urging  to  tne  House, 
would  convince  it  that  it  would  be  at  once 
impolitic  and  unjust  to  send  forth  the 
Irish  government  to  adminbter  the  affairs 
of  that  country,  under  an  impression  that 
they  had  deserved  the  censure  of  the 
House, by  neglecting  those  measures  which 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  its  welfare 
and  tranauillization.  The  hon.  secretary 
conduded  by  moving  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  N.  CaheH  expressed  his  intentions 
of  supporting  the  motion,  and  was  de- 
.airous  of  stating  briefly  the  reasons  why 
he  did  so.  The  hon.  member  then  pro- 
ceeded to  draw  a  comparison  between  the 
population  and  the  revenues  of  Scotland^ 
and  Ireland.  He  stated,  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  was  two-thirds  greater 
than  that  of  Scotland,  notwithstanding 
.  which  the  revenues  of  the  two  countries 
were  only  equal.  He  was  convinced, 
that,  properly  managed  and  governed, 
Ireland  would  be  as  productive  to  the 
means  of  the  empire  as  any  other  of  its 
branches.  He  did  not  mean  to  impute 
the  least  blame  to  the  existing  govern- 
ment of  Ireland.  It  was  to  those  govern- 
ments^ which  had  passed  away,  that  all 
her  miseries  were  to  be  ascribed. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  felt,  that  on  an  occa^ 
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alon  of  so  much  importancef  h  was  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  state  the  truth  and 
the  whole  truth.    He  realljr  was  quite  at 
a  loss  to  conceive  on  what  ground  the 
right  hon.  the  chief  secretary  for  Ireland 
could  conceive  that  the  address  propooed 
by  his  right  hon.  friend  compiefaeoded 
any  stigma  on  the  actual  government  of 
that  country.    Had  that  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman been  in  his  place  in  the  earijr  part 
of  the  present  session,  he  would  have  seen 
by  the  course  taken  by  the  leg^ture, 
that,  so  far  was  inquiry  from  being  de- 
precated, it  was  expressly  provided  for 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  biUs  respect- 
inff  Ireland  passed  through  the  House. 
AJthough  the  noble  marquis  at  the  head 
of  the  government  was   not   sanguine 
enough  to  hope  that  the  measures  which 
he  proposed  tor  adoption  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  eradicate  the  evils  for  which  they 
were  intended  as  a  remedy,  if  thev  were 
suffered  to  expire  in  ux  months,  stiii  their 
duration  was  iunited  to  that  period.    Wby 
had  they  been  so  linuted,  unless  it  were 
to  allow  a  discussion  like  the  present  to 
take  place,  in  order  to  show  tnat  parlia- 
ment had  not  been  entrapped,  vrithout 
due  consideration,  into  the  measures  of 
severity  to  which  it  then  gave  its  sanc- 
tion ?    The  acts  to  which  he  referred  had 
been  passed  with  the   utmost   possible 

Quickness— -the  standing  orders  of  the 
[ouse  had  been  suspended  to  forward 
them  through  their  different  stages.  The 
suspension  of  the  standing  orders  for  the 
immediate  passing  of  these  biUs  was  only 
justified;  and  was,  indeed,  only  jaslifiabJe 
by  the  eoeagement  which  ministers  and 
the  House  had  made,  that  a  full  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  Irehmd  should  take  place 
before  the  renewal  of  these  odious  mea- 
sures. It  was  therefore  with  a  very  bad 
grace  that  they  were  now  to  be  told, 
when  an  inquiry,  was  proposed,  that  it 
could  not  be  granted,  because  it  would 
infix  a  stigma  on  the  government  of  Ire- 
land. Suppose  that  it  did  so,  still  he 
maintained  that  they  were  bound  to  in- 
quire whether  their  rapid  legislation  had 
been  for  the  eood  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  to  be  applied — whether  it  had  been 
warranted  by  the  emergency  that  had 
been  alleged— and  whether  the  same  ob- 
ject might  not  have  been  accomplished 
by  measures  of  a  more  generous  and  less 
coercive  natures-measures  which,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  made  Ireland  feel  the 
strength  of  the  imperial  legislaturfl^  did 
not  leave  her  entirely  unacquainted  with 
its  mildness  and  benevolence. 
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.  Tbc  Hgfat  lioo*  iecretary  had  relieved 
hioi  from  the  neoestity  of  eiHering  upon 
4)ne  pQiBi  which  had  been  strongly  urged 
whea  tills  subject  was  last  under  dtscus- 
eioo.  It  was  then  urged,  that  the  distresses 
find  disturbances  of  Ireland  had  originated 
withherself;  that  it  was  her  own  doing;  and 
•  doctrine  had  been  maintained  by  the 
bon.  member  for  Hertfordshire  (Mr.  W. 
Lamb),  which  went  in  its  consequences  to 
subvert  all  good  feeling  between  the  two 
countries;  on  the  occasion  to  which  be 
alluded*  it  had  been  observed  (as  mdeed 
had  been  the  case  at  other  tinses  when 
inquirjr  was  resisted ),  *'It  is  not  the 
English  governneot  which  has  caused 
the  evils  of  which  you  complain ;  the  root 
of  the  grievance  is  among  younselves,  «nd 
you  must  reform  y««r  own  misdeeds  be** 
lore  tlie  country  can  be  ameliorated*-* we 
can  afford  you  no  relief*  we  can  hardly 
extend  to  vou  our  sympathy."  The  right 
bon.  Kontlemaii  had,  howevefp  refrained 
&on  foUowing  this  example— be  admitted 
a  case  of  miegovemment,  and  the  misery 
which  had  foUowed  it ;  but  he  took  care, 
in  his  admission,  that  llie  misgovemment 
Shmild  be  of  ancient  date,  and  that  what* 
ever  grievances  existed,  were  to  be  traced 
to  the  misdeeds  «f  times  long  pasu  When 
the  right  hen.  gentleman  admitted  a  ease 
of  misgovemment,  he  (Mr.  Rice)  was 
not  aware  within  what  limits  of  ancient 
history  he  meant  to  cmifine  his  admission: 
he  was  curious  to  find  where  the  secre- 
tary for  Ireland  would  place  the  corn* 
mencameat  of  the  sew  system  <^  wisdom 
asHl  benevolence,  .and  the  dose  of  that 

f0vernment>  of  ii^«iatice  and  oppression 
'he  right  hon.  gentleman  had  been  peca* 
liarly  discreet.  His  shield  was  thrown 
over  all  kings  and  ministers  of  modern 
times,  and  the  only  persons  whom  he 
seemed  willing  to  make  the  victims  of  his 
candour,  were  Henry  the  2nd,  and  the  eaii 
•f  Pembroke,  commonly  called  Stron^^ir 
[m  laiigh.]  Though  be  agreed  with  the 
right  hoA.  gentleman,  that  much  of  the 
d»olation  which  had  spread,  and  the  bad 
fteding  which  eadsted,  was  to  be  attributed 
to  ihe  unhappy  events  of  reaaote  times, 
yet  he  must  still  contend  that,  by  far  the 

freai  ml^^'^^J  ^  ^^  ^^^  whidi  afflicted 
nelaod,  were  referrable  to  asora  recent 
tnnsaotimH,  and  had  their  origin  in  a 

Zitam  of  jnisgoverament  of  much  later 
te.  He  wmld  act  now  go  into  the 
MBsoter  eauses  of  the  evil^  though  he 
agfeed  that  sauoh  desolation  and  ill  fediag 
oaosed  by  the  tuaaactiona  df  that 
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peijod.  He  ■salntamed,  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  present  evils  arose  firom  mis- 
govemoient  of  a  later  date.  For,  allowing 
that  the  feudal  rapacity  of  the  first 
invaders,  whose  doctrine  was  [dunder  and 
extermination,  had  produced  much  evU, 
was  there  any  man  so  siUy  as  to  contend, 
that  a  wise  and  enlightened  government 
of  one  or  two  centuries,  or  even  of  fifty 
years^  would  not  be  sufficient  to  correct 
that  evil  ? 

He  would  not  go  back  to  trace  all  the 
causes  which  produced  the  present  state 
ef  thiiijps  in  Ireland.  He  was  aware  of 
the  dimcolty  and  danger  of  entering  upon 
each  topics.  He  Jmow  the  imtatioa 
likely  io  be  caused  by  sooh  .discussions  ia 
sainds  which,  though  perhaps  at  present 
comparatively  tranquil,  were  still  lightly 
to  be  irritated,  lie  should  therefore 
Aoane  at  once  to  the  axdicy  of  later  times* 
If  gentlemen  would,  for  a  moment,  draw<a 
comparison  between  the  present  state  of 
England  aad  Ireland,  they  would  at  once 
be  struck  by  the  melancholy  contrast-i- 
indeed  tbatcontradt,a8  it  regarded  Ireland, 
was  sufficient  to  excite  feelings  of  horror 
in  any  thinking  mind.  It  might  be  asked, 
<<  What  has  produced  this  diffeicnoe  ?*^ 
To  this  he  answered,  that  in  England 
there  was  felt  an  equal  dispensation  of 
the  laws — an  equal  distribution  of  justice. 
Every  Englishman  felt  himself  shielded 
and  protected  by  the  spirit  of  a  free  con<- 
•lituLo.  Tbii  had  W  at  once  the 
nurae  and  aafeguar d  of  their  freedom  aad 
happiness.  What  was  the  situaticn  ef 
Ireland^  Was  there  any  man  bold 
enough  to  say,  that  Ireland  had  also 
enjoyed  a  free  constitution  and  an  impar- 
tial administration  of  law  or  of  justice  > 
Had  his  unhappy  country  ever  been 
taught  to  feel  tbe  advantage  of  an  impar* 
tial  administration  of  justice  ?  At  what 
period  of  its  history  had  such  a  doctrine 
been  incufeated  among  the  people  ?  Was 
it  during  the  early  progress  of  the  popery 
laws  i  Look  at  those  disgraoefal  statutes 
but  recently  eacpunged  from  the  Statute- 
book.  In  thu9  adverting  to  this  part  of 
the  subject,  he  did  not  mean  to  mix  up 
the  Catholic  question  with  that  then  under 
discussion:  another  and  a  more  proper 
period  would  arrive  for  discussiug  that 
question.  But  in  as  much  as  it  was  agreed 
iqpoa  all  btnds,  both  in  and  out  of  parlia« 
■sent,  that  these  4Btatate»were  disgracefbl» 
so  far  be  had  a  right  to  use  the  argument  to 
prove  the  unjoet  and  impolitio  manner  in 
whieh  that  aoantry  had  been  governedt 
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Fsrther  than  this  be  did  not  mean  at  pre- 
sent to  allude  Co  the  Catholic  question, 
as  its  introduction  might  tend  to  create  a 
difference  of  opinion.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Peelj  would 
.admit  it  to  be  one  thing  to  defend  the 
present  state  of  the  popery  laws,  and 
quite  another  to  justify  that  atrocious  and 
bloody  code  which  formerly  polluted  their 
Statute  book)  and  imprinted  its  character 
upon  the  psssiuns  of  the  people.  How 
was  it  possible  that  a  system  of  legislation 
•carried  on  in  such  a  spirit  could  fail  in 
forming  the  character  of  the  population 
expos^  to  its  infliction  ?  Then  as  to  the 
constitutional  freedom  growing  out  of  the 
doctrine  of  representative  liberty,  what 
opportunities  bad  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
acquire  any  knowledge  or  that  ?  Up  to 
the  year  1782  they  had  no  constitution— 
they  had  no  adequate  representation. 
They  had  Houses  of  Parliament,  it  was 
true ;  but  it  was  in  vain  to  seek  in  them 
the  guardian  spirit  of  a  legislature.  There 
were  legislative  puppets  at  work  in  tbem, 
who,  unfortunately  for  the  country,  went 
through  the  forms  of  statutable  enact- 
ments ;  but  all  they  did  was  for  the  injury 
of  the  people.  It  must  be  always  recol- 
lected, that  previously  to  the  reign  of  the 
late  king,  the  Irish  parliament  sat  during 
the  life  of  the  monarch.  Such  was  the 
case  of  that  parliament  of  George  2nd, 
which  sat  for  21  years,  without  any  at- 
tempt to  infuse  young  blood  into  its 
Bvstem,  and  without  any  recurrence  to 
that  constituent  body  which  could  alone 
secure  to  it  the  safety  and  validity  of  its 
representative  character.  Up  to  the  year 
1782,  then,  Ireland  could  not  be  said  to 
have  a  constitution,  and  the  country  at 
that  era  acquired  one  through  the  powerful 
exertions  and  brilliant  eloquence  of  a  right 
hon.  gentleman  now,  alas,  no  more  TMr. 
Grattan),  and  about  whom  it  would  oe  a 
profanation  for  him  to  say  one  word. 
His  name  would  ever  remain  the  boast  of 
his  country ;  it  would  be  at  all  times  his 
best  eulogy.  That  great  man  was  not  gene- 
rally known  in  England  as  a  public  man, 
until  the  close  of  his  illustrious  life ;  but 
enough  of  him  was  seen  in  that  House  to 
entitle  him  to  their  admiration;  and  in 
private  society  he  was  sufficiently  known 
to  have  been  the  delight  of  every  circle 
for  his  suavity  and  mildness  of  his  charac- 
ter. But  it  was  in  Ireland  where  his 
patriot  name  was  felt  with  the  warmest 
gratitude ;  it  was  there  that  he  had  laid 
for  his  admiring  country  the  foundaUon 
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of  a  constitution  which  would  have  Uod  a 
deep  ground-work  for  the  amelioratum  of 
the  people's  condition ;  which  would  bave 
retrieved  the  national  character  from  the 
deep  stain  of  long  misrule,  bad  not  the 
government  of  the  day  marred  the  aim  of 
the  patriot,  and  interposed  its  paralyzing 
influence.  Though  that  great  man  had 
failed  in  achieving  his  g(x[4ike  purpoae, 
he  had  left  behind  him  a  name,  sec<N»d 
only  to  that  of  Washington,  for  the  ser* 
vices  he  had  planned  in  the  regeneraiioQ 
of  his  country  [Hear,  hear!].  The  go- 
vernment of  Ireland  had  perverted  the 
means  by  which  the  constitution  of  1782 
was  intended  to  have  been  salutary.  The 
use  they  made  of  the  legislature  of  that 
day  was,  to  employ  the  honours  of  one 
branch  of  4t  to  corrupt  the  independeoce 
of  the  other.  No  term  of  reproach  waa 
too  bad  for  application  to  sucti  a  system* 
To  show  the  degraded  station  to  which 
power  sunk  for  the  purposes  of  political 
prostitution,  be  need  only  refer  the  House 
to  an  extract  from  the  evidence  of  the 
accountant-general  in  the  lOib  Report  of 
the  Irish  commissioners  of  fees,  which 
had  been  lately  laid  on  their  table,  and 
which  was  as  follows : 

<•  Query  1st.— Style  of  the  office?— 
Answers.  Accountant-general  of  the 
court  of  Exchequer. — 2nd.  Name  of  the 
officer  i  John  0'Neil.^--Srd.  By  whom 
appointed,  and  at  what  period,  and  how, 
and  on  what  condition  and  consideration? 
I  was  appointed  by  the  duke  of  Rutland 
in  August,  1784;  my  patent  bears  date 
the  5th  Nov.  1784.  With  regard  to  the 
considerations  and  conditions,  it  is  not 
my  wish  to  enter  into  any  details  or 
explanations  on  that  subject,  but  it  seema 
I  must  obey.  The  consideration  for 
which  I  was  appointed,  was  my  giving  a 
seat  in  parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Rathcormick  to  Mr.  Orde,  the  duke  of 
Rutland's  secretary;  that  seat  was  given 
to  me  by  the  duke  of  Portland,  then  prime 
minister,  and  lord  Nortl^ngton,  then 
lord-lieutenant,  as  a  public  mark  ot  the 
gratitude  of  his  majesty's  government  for 
services  rendered  to  it,  at  a  period  when 
a  civil  war  was  threatened  between  £ng» 
land  and  Ireland ;  and  lord  Northingtoo, 
if  he  had  remained  here,  was  to  have  put 
me  forward  to  distinguished  situations  In 
my  profession  as  a  barrister.  A  few  days 
before  my  return  to  parliament  was  to 
have  taken  place,  the  administration  waa 
changed;  and  there  bein^  np  other  seat 
vacant,  and  members  having  at  tltftt  Uma 
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DO  poirer  to  vacate  their  seats,  the  duke 
of  Rutland  requested  me  to  relinquish  my 
seat  in  favour  of  Mr.  Orde,  as  his  not 
being  in  parliament  would  be  a  great  im- 
pediment to  the  public  business :  I  com- 
plied with  his  request,  and  he  and  Mr. 
Orde  assured  me  they  would  fulfil  lord 
t^orthington's  favourable  intentions  to* 
wards  me.  In  about  a  year  afterwards 
they  gave  me  my  present  office,  but  there 
the  performance  of  their  promises  stopped. 
When  the  duke  of  Portland  again  became 

Srime  minister,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
uke  of  Richmond,  in  which  he  bore 
testimony  to  the  justice  of  my  claims  on 
government,  and  strongly  recommended 
me  to  him :  on  receiving  the  letter,  his 
grace  expressed  his  regret  that  there  was 
DO  place  then  vacant,  but  he  repeatedly 
promised  to  promote  me  when  a  favour- 
able opportunity  occurred;  and  on  the 
death  or  the  duke  of  Portland,  he  assured 
me  that  that  event  should  not  make  tlie 
least  difference  in  bis  intentions  towards 
me :  however,  I  must  take  it  for  granted, 
that  in  the  course  of  seven  vears  no 
favourable  opportunity  of  fulnlling  his 
grace's  promises  did  occur,  for  his  grace 
IS  gone,  and  I  find  myself  in  the  same 
aitoation  in  which  I  was  30  years  ago, 
and  have  now  only  to  claim  the  title  of 
being  the  oldest  official  fixture  in  his  ma- 
jesty^ service.  I  believe  there  is  no  in- 
atance  of  any  man,  with  such  claims  and 
such  promises,  remaining  30  years  unpro- 
noted." 

After  reading  this,  which  was  only  one 
of  innumerable  examples  of  the  same 
avstem  which  occurred,  and  were  men- 
tiooed  as  matter  of  course,  how  could 
they  be  surprised  at  the  state  of  the 
coantr^r  in  consequence?  He  did  not 
mean,  m  reading,  this  extract,  to  cast  the 
slightest  imputation  upon  the  administra- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  as  he  was 
sure  that  no  one  Would  be  more  ready  to 
spufn  from  him  any  such  transaction  than 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Peel),  who  had  acted  as  secretary  to  that 
nobleman.  .  But  he  could  not  help  ad- 
miring the  quiet  sort  of  tone  in  which  this 
accountant-general  made  his  statement 
upon  oath,  as  if  this  whole  base  and  cor- 
rupt transaction  had  been  n  matter  of 
course. 

He  now  came  down  to  the  Irish  rebel- 
lionof  1796,  and  to  the  Union  which  fol- 
lowed it.  He  should  not,  however,  dwell 
vpon  these  farther  than  by  observing, 
that  the  circumstances  of  that  Union^  and 


the  means  nsed  to  carry  the  measure, 
were  not  such  as  were  calculated  to 
remedy  the  defects  under  which  the  na- 
tional character  of  that  country  laboured. 
He  would  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  con- 
cession of  the  Irish  secretary,  who  ad- 
mitted the  misgovemment  of  Henry  the 
2nd,  and  perhaps  of  queen  Elizabeth.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  attributing  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  evils  which  now 
desolated  Ireland  to  the  20  years  govern- 
ment preceding  the  Union,  to  which  indeed 
the  last  twenty  years  bore  too  strong  and 
too  fatal  a  resemblance.  English  oppres- 
sion had  lowered  the  national  character 
of  Ireland  in  early  times,  and  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  local  government  had 
nearly  extinguished  all  political  integrity 
at  a  later  period.  What  was  the  first 
tribute  which  the  imperial  parliament  of 
1801  tendered  to  Ireland,  m  their  first 
notice  of  the  situation  of  that  country 
after  the  Union.  Their  first  statute  was 
the  Irish  martial  law  bill;  another,  and 
another  of  the  same  character,  succeeded 
in  frightful  succession,  and  all  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  fountain  from 
which  they  sprung,  in  the  former  acts  of 
the  Irish  parliament.  He  did  not  mean 
to  quarrel  with  measures  of  coercion, 
when  the  unhappy  state  of  the  country 
called  indispensably  for  their  enactment. 
—He  had  shown  that  by  his  votes  in  the 
present  session  ;  but  in  tracing  the  history 
of  Irish  legislation  both  before  and  since 
the  Union,  there  appeared,  as  it  were,  two 
streams  passing  through  the  channel  of 
parliament.  In  one  flowed  acts  of  stre- 
nuous finance,  or  equally  strone  coercion ; 
the  one  with  great  malice,  and  the  other 
with  great  power.  In  the  other  channel, 
the  struggle  was  made,  but  made  in  vain, 
to  procure  an  examination  into  the  state 
ana  condition  of  the  people,  in  the  hope 
of  discovering  and  applying  some  remedy 
for  their  evils.  It  was  curious,  in  tracing 
these  proceedings,  to  observe  with  what  a 
singularly  felicitous  uniformity  the  channel 
of  coercion  always  flowed,  and  that  of 
inquiry  was  always  resisted  and  impeded. 
What  he  most  lamented  now  was,  th^t 
the  present  administration  seemed  pre- 
parea  to  follow  the  track  of  the  last,  and 
postpone  that  invesUgation  without  which 
all  discussion  was  useless.  The  present 
is  not  the  time,  said  they,  to  inquire. 
When  was  the  proper  time  for  inquiry 
and  redress  to  arrive  ? — **  Oh,"  said  the 
present  administration  of  Ireland,  <'we 
are  but  very  young  in  office :— •^Young  we 
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■ra  and  lore  afraid.' -^Wo  Iwm  not 
loDg  held  our  offieeti  but  do  praj  pv  m 
time,  and  you  shaU  fee  wbal  we  will  do  for 
joi»"  [Hear,  hear  I}.  He  feared  Chai  ibe 
present  adminitCratora  beconuDg  heira  to 
the  pronisea  of  their  predeeeatorsy  would 
become  heiri  te  their  performaBcea  alto« 
At  an  instaaee  how  little  tueh  promiiea 
could  be  relied  uponi  he  took  tlie  libertj 
of  referring  to  a  hietefjr  of  preouset  gmm^ 
and  promiaea  vidated  6b  the  tithe 
queatioo.  la  the  vear  1806  a  right  hoe. 
iriend  of  bisi  the  MDight  of  Kerry  /Mr. 
M.  Fitagerald)  had  atked  the  then  »an- 
oeUor  of  the  exchequer  (MnPereeval) 
whether  any  meaaure  was  oontecapleted 
on  the  tithe  question  ?  That  minister  ex- 
preased  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  replying, 
that  a  meaaure  was  under  oonaideratk)n» 
by  which  he  hoped  aemething  would  be 
done.  Id  1809  the  aame  question  was 
Main  started  by  another  kon.  friend  (Sir 
lA.  Pamell)«  and  he  tras  also  dissoaded 
by  a  similar  promise  from  Mr.  Secretary 
Sundae  from  entering  upon  Uie  subject 
thea«  In  I8IO9  anomr  secretary  (Mr* 
W«  W«  Pole)i  now  a  member  of  the  upper 
House»  promited  that».  during  the  recess, 
he  would  demote  hlmsdf  aasiduouaiy  te  the 
aubjject,  and  the  same  promise  waa  renew- 
ed in  the  following  year.  It  waa  not  at 
that  time  deemed  quite  expedient  to  with* 
draw  the  consolation  of  hope  and  promise 
from  the  country ;  but  it  waa  only  pro* 
longed  to  be  eredtually  cast  asije;  for 
whai  the  auestion  subsequently  came 
under  eoosiderationy  it  was  opposed  by 
tbo  same  minister,  aftd  the  same  miserabb 
aystem  of  shuffling  and  temporiaing 
marked  the  policy  of  the  government, 
and  continued  the  calamities  of  the 
peop]e.«^It  wa8»  in  fact,  a  eoremment, 
not  of  wisdom  and  sound  poHcy,  but  of 
paltry  shifts  and  trifling  expedients.  It 
was  idle  to  talk  of  this  or  that  not  bekig 
the  time  for  entering  on  inquiry,  and  af- 
fording redress.  Let  Uie  case  be  judged 
by  ita  merits^if  this  waa  not  done,  then. 
It  waa  impossible  that  any  permanent 
qrstem  could  ever  be  introduced.  Whan 
waa  it»  according  to  this  practice,  that 
Ireland  could  hope  for  inquiry?  bk  h» 
day  of  prosperity  it  would  be  idle  to  call 
for  it«»tne  answer  would  then  be,  «<  See 
ber  situation — ^who  calls  for  inquiry  now  ?*' 
In  the  time  of  adyeraitir,  the  answer  was, 
^*  Who  can  inquire  in  tne  beat  of  aggres* 
aion;  you  must  wait  for  more  tranquil 
times  V*  Neither  in  tumult  nor  b  peaoe^ 
fey  day  or  by  night,  was  the  atnte  of  Ire- 
land  to  be  deemed  ripe  for  inquiry. 


Nempore^ 
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''Sdes  oeeidere  atqae  redirs  pessem, 

*»  "  «  vobis 

Nox  est  perpetoa  una  dormiends,.'' 

But  from  bis  knoiHedge  of  hia  oountij, 
he  must  tell  those  gentlemen  who  did  noe 
think  the  fit  period  for  inquiry  had  arrttedy 
that  the  consequence  of  rejecting  an  ad- 
dress like  this,  which  merelT  pledged 
tbem  to  inquiry,  and  to  c<Misiaer  the  ex- 
pediency of  conciliation,  irould  be  fuuA 
to  the  repose  of  the  people.  It  would  da 
far  move  mischief  than  tne  most  irritating 
and  angry  discussion  upon  grievanoea 
from  which  some  anticipated  bad  conse- 
quences. He  called  upon  the  House  to 
take  this  subject  into  their  serious  coom- 
deration.  Their  deliberations  were  looked 
to  with  the  most  watchful  anxiety  froaa 
the  other  side  of  the  water.  There  waa 
one  thing  more  dangerous  than  dlacossioii ; 
it  was  despair  [Hear,  hear  Ij.  It  would 
be  cruel  to  the  people  of  Ireland  if  there 
were  no  attention  to  be  paid  to  thm  dis^ 
treases  or  their  sufferings.  It  was  idle  ra 
say,  that  the  resoludons  of  bis  ti^t  boo. 
friend  cast  an  imputation  on  the  Irtsli 
government  of  the  present  day.  Nothing 
but  the  ingenuity  of  the  right  hon. 
secretary  for  Ireland  ooold  extract  such  a 
meaning  ftom  those  resolutions.  No 
matter  what  were  the  feelings  of  that 
House  upon  certain  political  points ;  it 
was  ibeir  duty  to  exert  the  best  facultiea 
which  God  and  nature  bad  given  tbem 
for  the  purpose  of  remedying  those  evila 
which  were  admitted  on  all  hands  to  exist 
in  Irdand.  He  denied  the  right,  in  strict 
justice,  of  passmg  strong  measures  with-, 
out  inquiring  into  the  causes  which  made 
those  strong  measures  necessary.  H^ 
denied  the  wisdom  of  such  a  proceeding 
aa  a  ouestion  of  policy.  Let  him  not  be 
mistaaen  upon  this  point  If  more  coer- 
cive meaaurea  were  called  for,  let  die 
necessity  be  proved,  and  he  was  readr  to 
grant  them  i  out,  in  Ood's  name,  let  tbena 
at  least  first  try  the  efilect  of  oonciliatlon. 
The  present  meaiure  pledged  no  niMt 
to  any  tbing  more  than  inquiry;  beyond 
this  no  man  would  be  pledged  to  go.  He 
would  be  the  last  man  to  mttoduto  Into 
discussion  any  thins  calculated  to  create 
any  personal  hoatifity  or  ill  feeling.  In 
looking  to  the  causea  of  the  preseat  dia- 
tresses,  he  was  not  mad  enough  to  suppoae 
that  the  legiMature  could  by  one  act  at 
once  put  an  end  to  those  distresses.  Bat 
they  could,  at  least,  prevent  those  dis- 
tresses fi*om  ipreadittg  ond  uicitas^^  U 
the  previous  mode  of  govenyag  IreUinA 
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bad  botti  band  #roiigi  it  rarely  wt8  not 
too  Boch  to  call  upon  goremment  to 
retrace  it«  steps.— It  was  said,  that  they 
ought  to  propose  specific  measures  in  the 
outset,  and  that  then  it  would  be  found 
that  many  of  the  proposed  specifics  were 
inapplicable  to  the  gtievaoces  with  which 
some  ooDnected  tl^m.  The  right  hoa. 
gentleman  had  truly  said,  that  tithes  were 
not  the  exclusive  cause  of  the  present 
disorganization  in  Ireland ;  but  he  must 
concede  to  him  (Mr.  Rice)  that  they 
were  mixed  up  in  all  the  disturbances 
which  so  long  prevailed,  and  it  would  be 
futUe  to  devise  any  measureof  relief  which 
did  not  include  an  adjustment  of  the 
tithe  question.  If  after  all  the  magnifi* 
cent  expectations  which  had  been  held 
out  upon  that  subject,  the  improvement 
was  to  end  with  the  framing  a  bill  to  grant 
a  power  of  leaiinff  tithes,  he  would  protest 
against  the  futility  and  inadequacy  of 
such  a  measure ;  it  would  effect  no  good, 
and  would  leave  ail  the  difficalties  to  be 
still  encM>untered ;  it  would  unsettle  the 
whole  subject,  and  prove  a  fiir  less  satis- 
IlKStonr  or  jqst  measure  tow&rds  the 
church  than  a  commutation. 

The  hon.  gentleman  then  referred  to  the 
petitions  which  had  been  presented  to 
parliament  from  the  extensive  owners  of 
tithes,  praying  for  a  commulation,  and 
asked  how  their  prayers  could  be  over- 
looked f  He  then  took  an  historical  review 
of  the  course  followed  by  the  Irish  par- 
liament respecting  tithes,  and  of  the  reso* 
lutioA  voted  in  17d5,  that  House  of  Com- 
mons better  known  to  hon.  members  as 
literary  men  than  as  politieiane:  he 
alluded  to  that  memorable  House  of 
Commons  described  by  Swift  as  the  Le- 
gion Club.  That  House  of  Commons 
dedared  ftc  Ac.  any  man  an  enemy  to 
his  country  who  ciaiaed  a  tithe  upon 
grass  kmd-'Hi  claim  not  made  before  1720, 
but  then  made  upon  the  groimd  of  ri^t. 
In  1800  the  minbter  of  that  day,  wishing 
the  interests  of  the  clergy  not  to  depend 
upon  what  the  primate  of  Ireland  has 
ealled  <<a  factious  vote,**  removed  the 
claim  of  tithe  firom  the  rich  grass  land 
which  could   afford  to  pay  it,  and  im- 

£osed  that  particular  tithe  upon  the 
ibourer's  tillage  land,  accumulatmg  with 
a  duplicate  force  the  burthens  of  him  who 
was  least  able  to  bear  the  pressure.  On 
the  whole,  he  knew  no  branch  of  the  griev- 
ances of  Ireland  which  more  heovtty 
pressed  npon  the  condition  and  amefiora- 
tion  of  society  in  that  country  than  the 


qwMim  of  tithes ;  and  until  that  was 
rationally  adjusted  there  could  be  no  per- 
manent prospect  of  tranquillity  [Rear!}. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  by  English 
members,  that  whenever  the  tithe  laws  of 
Ireland  were  under  discussion,  there  was 
not  an  Irishman  in  that  House,  whatever 
his  jiolitical  opmloas,  who  did  not  join  in 
calling  for  a  revision  of  that  system,  as 
one  which  was  oppressive  to  all  classes, 
vexatious  to  those  who  psid,  unsatis- 
factory to  those  who  receive,  and  as  ren- 
dering the  Protestant  church  hateful  and 
odious  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  He 
could  not  conclude  without  seying  a  few 
words  upon  the  present  system  of  educa- 
tion in  Ireland.  He  was  happy  to  per- 
ceive that  there  had  been  in  that  country, 
during  the  administration  of  the  two  last 
secretaries,  some  approximation  towards 
those  British  principles  of  education,  which 
alone  could  create  a  well-ordered  state 
of  things  in  Ireland.  It  was  by  a  strict 
attention  to  the.  education  of  the  young, 
that  they  could  form  any  hope  of  averting 
that  system  of  demoralization,  which  un- 
fortunately existed  in  thatcountiy.  There 
were  8,000  schoolmasters  employed  In  in- 
stracting  the  youth  of  Ireland;  but  if  a 
general  calculation  were  made  of  their 
labours,  be  feared  that  in  too  many 
instances  the  system  of  education  would 
be  found  vicious  and  bad.  What  would 
the  House  think,  for  instance,  of  the  cir- 
culation among  the  boys,  as  a  sort  of  text- 
book, of  tiie  history  of  a  freebooter  who 
figured  50  years  ago  in  Ireland,  as  captain 
nock  was  now  represented  to  figure? 
What  could  result  from  the  diffusion  of  a 
taste  for  sudi  boolui,  but  the  most  mis- 
chievous  results?  He  thought  that  too 
much  attention  could  not  be  directed  to 
this  point,  as  it  was  one  upon  which  the 
future  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Ireland 
mainly  depended.  Bat  ia  this,  as  fa  all 
the  other  cases  to  which  he  alluded;  the 
system  was  in  fonlt.  The  system  prae* 
tised  towards  Ireland  led  to  the  convfction 
that  no  practical  improvement  was  intend- 
ed—that measures  of  severity  and  oC 
coercion  alone  were  to  be  put  in  force. 
He  conjured  the  House  not  lo  <yverlook 
the  opportunity  of  indoeing  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  believe  timt  tbey  were  sincerely 
disj^osed  to  apply  a  practical  remedy  to 
theif  eHls.    The  same  afflictii 


state  of 

things  to  which  the  attention  of  the  House 
had  been  that  night  called,  was,  in  some 
degree,  considered  and  described  ia^  the 
discusriona  wUch  had  taken  phce  wilbm 
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Ihoie  walls  io  1816.  These  dtseassioiis 
he  found  stated  ia  language  so  beautiful 
•v-marked  by  a  spirit  so  fair  and  discrimi- 
natiogy  and  enligntened  by  a  patriotism  so 
clear  and  evident,  that  any  extract  which 
he  Blight  desire  now  to  quote,  he  could 
only  give  effect  to  by  repeating  the  very 
words  in  which  it  was  recorded.  "  if  the 
Insurrection  act  is  to  be  continued,"  it 
was  then  stated ;  **  U  the  people  of  Ireland 
was  to  be  subjected  to  domiciliary  visits 
in  the  night,  to  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned, 
and  even  transported,  not  by  the  verdict 
of  a  jury,  but  bv  summary  commitment; 
if  all  these  terrible  miseries  are  to  be  in- 
flicted, the  House  would  neglect,  would 
grossly  abandon  its  duty,  if  they  refused 
to  inquire  why  such  things  were  necessary, 
and  how  they  were  to  be  avoided.  Exile 
and  death  were  not  the  instruments  of 
governmeot  but  the  miserable  expedients 
which  showed  the  absence  of  all  govern* 
ment"*  Mr.  Bice  hoped  that  these 
liberal  opinions  would  not,  on  the  present 
occasion,  be  discovered  or  abandoned  by 
the  hoD.  member  who,  in  1816,  had  pro> 
nounced  them.  It  was  in  order  that  par- 
liament might  now  interfere  to  rescue  the 
people  of  Ireland  from  similar  visitations, 
to  preserve  them  from  the  same  degrade- 
tion  to  which  they  were  subjected  at  the 
period  just  mentioned,  that  he  (Mr.  Rice) 
now  called  upon  the  House  to  support  the 
notion  of  his  right  hon.  friend  [Cheen]. 
At  the  period  of  the  Union  what  were  the 
promises  which  had  been  made  to  the 
people  of  Ireland?  It  was  then  objected, 
that  their  represenUtives  would  find  them- 
selves among  strangers — that  they  would 
be  removed  to  a  great  distance  from  their 
countrymen  and  their  estates*— that  they 
would  be  thrown  entirely  among  English 
interests ;  and  amidst  a  crowd  of  English 
members  would  form  a  distinct  and 
unequal  body.  He  (Mr.  Rice)  had 
never  known  that  body  as  a  distinct  one 
in  that  House;  and  while  he  had  the 
honour  of  sitting  there,  he  would  never 
acknowledgeanysuch  invidious  distinction. 
To  these  objections  it  was  answered,  how- 
ever, "  Oh,  no ;  you  may  trust  an  imperial 
garliament;  you  may  rely  upon  the 
onour  of  gentlemen;  for  those  in  whom 
you  will  have  to  confide  are  Englishmen." 
It  was  to  that  honour  that  he  now  ap- 
pealed. It  was  in  the  same  spirit  of 
honour  that  he  now  declared,  thaliif  there 

•  Vide  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  W. 
C.  Plunkett,  Debates  Vol.  34-,  p.  43. 
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was  any  thing  hi  the  motion  of  the  right 
hon.  baronet  which  could  juatly  cause  it 
to  be  considered  as  a  party  measure,  he 
trusted  it  would  be  treated  as  such,  and  in 
that  character  be  rejected  by  his  majesty's 
government.    But  in  truth  it  was  nothings 
nke  a  party  vote.    It  was  brought  forward 
in  the  same  spirit  of  confidence  in  which 
his  right  hon.  friend  had,  on  a  former 
occasion,  proposed  a  similar  course   of 
proceeding:  all  that  his  right  bon.  friend 
now  required,  being  to  Iwve  something 
specific  in  the  shape  of  a  pledge  on  this 
occasion,  io  order  to  distinsui^  it  from 
the  mere  general  pledge  of  ministers  in 
former  parliaments,  which  had  been  re- 
peatedly given,  and  as  frequently  violated. 
Mr.  CharUs   Grant   rose  and   said:*. 
Sir^^If  I  thought  that  the  failure   of 
the  present  motion  would  in  the  smallest 
degree  tend  to  make  the  people  of  Ire- 
land believe  that  this  House  is  careless  of 
their  interests,  I  should  feci  more  betita- 
tion  than  I  do  in  resolving  on  the  vote 
which  I  shall  this  night  give.    But,  as  I 
trust  it  will  produce  no  such  impreaaion, 
I  shall  follow,  without  scruple,  the  course 
which  seems  to  me  most  advisable.    I 
concur  with  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  state- 
ments and  representations  of  my  right 
hon.  friend,  and  those  who  have  supported 
him ;    but  I  cannot  concur  in  his  motion, 
because  it  appears  to  me  to  imply  an  un- 
merited censure  on  the  Irish  government. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  session,  Sir, 
I  expressed  my  confidence  in  thst  govern- 
ment, and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  ihio^ 
has  yet  occurred  which  should  induce  me 
to  withdraw  that  confidence.  If  I  believed 
the  reproach,  apparently  conveyed  b^  this 
motion,  to  be  just,  I  should  most  willingly 
accede  to  it ;   but,  as  my  persuasion  is  of 
a  difiereot  kind,  it  would  be  scarcely  frir 
or  honest  in  me  to  make  myself  a  party  to 
the  implication.  I  am  glad,  however,  that 
the  important  subject  of  the  state  of  Ire- 
land has  been  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House ;   and  I  shall  beg 
leave  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  it,  not 
in  the  presumptuous  hope  of  adding  mu<^ 
that  is  new,  either  in  statement  or  argu-. 
ment,  to  what  has  already  been  so  well 
said ;  but  because  I  think  it  the  duty  of 
every  member  to  supply  the  House,  on 
this    interesting  subject  with   such    in- 
formation, however  limited,  as  it  may  be 
in  his  power  to  afford. 

*  From  the  ordinal  edition,  printed  for 
Hatchard  and  Son. 
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k  18  impm'laiit  for  the  Houie  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  the  disturbance  which  now 
prevails  in  Ireland,  is  not  a  single  or  an 
insulated  occurrence.  Unless  this  clrcum- 
Btance  be  always  held  in  recollection,  we 
shall  be  in  danger  of  mistaking  both  the 
nature  of  the  evil  and  the  proper  remedies 
to  be  applied.  The  fact  is,  that  the  pre- 
sent is  only  one  of  a  series  of  commotions, 
closely  resembling  each  other  in  their 
general  character  and  in  their  leading  or 
predisposing  causes,  which  have,  for  the 
last  sixty  years,  broken  out  in  succession 
in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  and  prin- 
cipally in  the  south.  The  House  will 
permit  me,  without  entering  on  any  long 
or  diguing  course  of  historical  detail^  to 
take  8  rapid  review  of  some  of  the  most 
prominent  among  the  unhappy  transac- 
tions to  which  I  allude.  The  first  oc- 
curred in  1760,  and  the  acton  in  it  were 
termed  Levellers ;  and  afterwards,  from 
their  wearing,  as  an  uniform,  white  frocks 
or  shirts  over  their  clothes,  White  Boys. 
Its  commencement  may  be  traced  to  an 
inclosure  of  commons,  in  violation,  as 
was  urged  by  the  occupiers,  of  the  pro- 
mises of  their  landlords.  The  tenants, 
debarred,  by  what  they  deemed  an  in- 
stance of  flagrant  breach  of  faith,  from 
enjoying  the  rights  of  commonage  to 
which  they  considered  themselves  entitled, 
proceeded  to  level  the  fences  of  the  new 
indosures,  and  to  commit  other  outrages 
of  a  similar  nature;  and,  having  thus 
commenced  a  career  of  violence  against 
their  landlords,  strictly  in  the  character 
of  Levellers,-  they  very  soon  extended 
their  hostilities  to  another  quarter ;  and, 
under  the  more  familiar  appellation  of 
White  Boys,  took  upon  themselves  to  re- 
sist the  payment  of  tithes,  and  to  attack 
the  rights  of  the  clei^y. 

This  commotion  desolated  the  south 
for  several  years :  it  would  appear  indeed 
not  to  have  been  finally  composed  until 
the  year  1775-6 ;  that  at  least  is  the  date 
of  the  act  which  was  passed  in  conse- 
quence of  those  troubles,  and  which  is 
known  by  the  title  of  the  White  Boy  act. 
But  though  this  act,  in  its  present  state, 
did  not  pass  till  1775,  an  act  of  a  similar 
nature,  though  milder  in  its  provisions, 
intituled,  **  An  Act  to  prevent  for  the 
future  tumultuous  Risings  of  Persons 
within  this  Kingdom^"  waa  first  passed  as 
a  tem]>orary  law,  in  1765,  and  renewed 
from  time  to  time  till  1775.  Indeed  the 
White  Boy  act  itself  was  at  first  a 
temporary  act.        .  ^ 


In  1763  and  176i  appeared  the  Hearts 
of  Oak  in  the  county  of  Armagh.  The 
discontent  in  this  case  originated  in  a 
grievance  connected  with  the  system  of 
road-making ;  and  here  again,  as  in  the 
former  instance,  the  e%ct  outgrew  the 
immediate  cause;  the  wretch6d  people 
proceeding  from  the  primary  object  of 
their  hostility  to  contend  against  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes,  aifd  to  call  for  an  abate* 
ment  of  the  price  of  land.  These  tumults 
were  quelled  by  the  military  power.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  this  last  is  the  only 
instance  in  which  a  law  was  passed 
specifically  to  meet  the  original  cause  of 
complaint;  and,  in  the  event,  the  enact- 
ment of  that  law  was  followed  by  the  final 
restoration  of  tranquillity.  In  1769,  the 
counties  of  Antrim  and  Down  were  con- 
vulsed by  the  Hearts  of  Steel;  a  dis- 
turbance which,  in  its  origin  so  far  re« 
sembled  the  present,  that  its  exciting 
cause  was  the  resentment  produced  in  the 
minds  of  a  body  of  tenantry  by  what  they 
deemed  the  oppressive  conduct  of  the 
agents  of  a  great  landed  proprietor.  The 
evil  was,  as  usual,  suppressed  by  force ; 
but,  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  or  similar  disorders,  the 
Irish  legislature,  in  1775,  passed  the 
White  Boy  act  already  mentioned.  The 
ill  success,  however,  which  has  attended 
the  operation  of  that  law,  notwithstanding 
the  unexampled  severity  of  its  provisions, 
may  supply  anotbev  proof  how  little  is  to 
be  expected  from  the  sanguinary  policy 
to  which  England  has  so  frequently  re- 
sorted in  the  government  of  her  Irish 
dominions. 

In  1787,  a  very  formidable  disturbance 
broke  out  in  the  province  of  Munster, 
and  continued  to  rage  for  years  with  sin- 
gular violence,  the  fury  of  the  rioters 
being  peculiarly  directed  against  the 
clergy.  A  little  eariier,  or  in  1785,  com- 
motions of  a  still  more  alarming  nature 
commenced  in  the  north ;  where  two  par- 
ties were  formed,  called  Peep-of-Day 
Boys  and  Defenders.  They  were  arrayed 
against  each  other,  and  not,  as  to  their 
immediate  objects  at  least,  against  the 
government;  but  their  acta  were  of  the 
most  lawless  nature ;  and,  gradually  in- 
creasing in  numbers  and  animosity,  they, 
in  1788,  assumed  a  character  so  for- 
midable, that  it  was  impossible,  without 
serious  apprehension,  to  look  forward  to 
the  ultimate  issue  of  their  proceedings. 
They  used  to  meet  in  large  bodies,  pro- 
vtdea^ith  fire-arms  aDd.otberimplemeata 
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of  dettmtilidDi  and  Co  eogase  in  pkdied 
hMien  to  violeDtt  tluit  sometime  not 
fiifner  Uiao  fiAr  penont  were  left  deed  oe 
eecb  tide.  Nocwithetendiog  the  efibru 
of  gofewmmAt  end  eltliough  the  nilitery 
were  enplojed  in  greet  force  to  aid  tM 
civil  DO wer  in  Uie  execution  of  the  leirt» 
thtf  feud  coBttnued  to  nvege  the  countnr 
until  it  mm  merged  some  ^een  efterwarda 
in  the  troubles  m  the  United  IrtfhoieD. 

Ib  order  to  nrovtde  Che  exeootiTe  eu- 
thorities   of   tiie   eCate   with   new   and 
powerful  meant  of  guarding  the  public 
tranquillitj»  the  Irtth  Barliament,  for  the 
fint  time,  ptited  the  Inturrection  act  in 
1796.     Then  followed  the  rebeUion  in 
1798,   Mid  the  Union   in    1800.     The 
Union,  it  was  hoped,  would  allay  thote 
frequent   coovuliiont,   and   rettore   the 
peace  of  the  country;  but  no  tuch  effisct 
hat  yet  been  produced  by  chac  important 
neature.   In  1806,  very  teriout  ditorden 
took  place  in  Sligo,   Mayo,   and  tome 
adjoining  couottet,  and  their  progrett  wat 
marked  by  the  tame  modes  of  plunder  of 
bouiet,  of  dettruotlon  of  property,  and  of 
personal  violenocb  in  short  by  all  thote 
outrages  which  have  characterised  more 
recent  ditturbenoet.  The  Insurrection  act 
waa  renewed  in  1807*  In  1807,  the  county 
of  Limerick,  the  toenc^  if  not  the  cradle 
of  the  present  evils,  waa  alanningly  dia* 
Curbed.    In  1611  and  in  1813,  Che  coon* 
ties  of  Tipoeinry,  WaCerfbrd,  Kilkenny, 
Limerick,  WestOMath,  Roscommon,  and 
King'aKX>unty,  becaase  the  theatre  of  tlie 
same  sanguinary  tumults.     In  1815,  a 
grcm  part  of  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
considerable  portionsof  theKiog't-county, 
and  county  of  WesCmeath»  and  the  whole 
of  that  at  Limerick,  wers  placed  under 
the  Insurrection  act.    The  cooaiies  of 
Lkaerickaad  Tipperary^  however,  con- 
tinued in  a  dreadful  stale,  and  they  re- 
mained under  the  Insurrection  act,   until 
that  act,  after  a  temporary  raiewal  in 
1817,  fifttUy  expired  in  161&    In  1817, 
part  of  the  county  of  Louth  was  subjected 
to  the  laiurreotion  act.    In  1620^  came 
the  disturbance  m  the  county  of  Gslwey, 
and  in  1821,  the  actual  deplorable  out- 
rages in  Chat  of  Limecick.    Wilh  respect 
to  the  lattert  it  is  notorious,  as  I  have 
already  intiinated,  that  they  origkiated  in 
the  discontent  and  resentment  exoised  in 
the  minds  of  the  tenants  of  a  very  elL- 
teasive  prcpeKy,  by  the  prooeedii^  of 
the  ageut  under  whose  management  that 
property  was  placed.   This  was  the  praai- 
mate  cause;  and,  wittmi  reference  to 
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any  other  c!icumstaiicos»  it  is  sbvinua 
how  widely  the  peace  of  a  county  would 
beafected,  whoi  a  body  of  tenantry, 
aasounting  to  tweaty  thousand  peaMMm, 
were  thrown  into  a  state  of  furious  agita- 
tion. 

But  there  were  circumstances  peculiar 
to  the  county  of  Limerick,   calculated 
greatly^  to  spread  and  inflame  any  disorder 
that  might  be  excited  by  local  pressare. 
This  county^  at  I  have  observed,  hat  been 
for  years  in  a  troubled  and  diMiganiaed 
eeaditkw.    The  inhabitant!,  and  especi- 
ally the  population  of  the  particolar  dta- 
Criots  in  which  the  present  evils  qriginatedp 
have  alwaya  been  peculiar]  v  distiBguisbed 
by  their  ignorance  and  lawless  habits.    I 
have  underatood  from  peitons  who  have 
had  peculiar  opportunities  of  observation, 
and  e^ackUy  from  advocates  and  judges, 
whom  the  ceurse  of  their  circuits  has 
made  Aniliar  with  the  county,  that  the 
peasantry  of  the  south-west  pert  o£  it, 
and  not  only  the  mene  pea$aDtrft   but 
even  the  class  sosaewhat  above  the  loweat 
order,  are  marked  by  an  uncommon  fero« 
city  of  character,  by  a  lamentable  disre- 
gard Co  moral  oUigatioo,  and  by  a  des- 
perate decermmation  in  the  proseciitkm 
ef  their  designs.    There  is  no  part  of 
Ineland,  in  whioh  those  vivid  recollections 
of  past  history,  which  (as  my  hon.  friend 
the  membar  for  Limerick  has  remarked) 
so  extensively  prevail  among  the  Irish, 
are  move  ardently  cherisbed  than  in  the 
ooaaty  in  question.    It  is  astonishing  in* 
deed  to  observe  the  force  and  hateouty 
of  those  mental  associatkms.    As  a  proof 
of  m^  assertion,  I  nu^  mention  that  at. 
the  tmse  of  the  Union,  a  pemon  of  rsnfc, 
holding  a  high  official  sitoatioB  in  Ireland, 
and  possessuig  considerable  influence,  be- 
came an  object  of  extreme  dislike  and 
iealeusy  to  the  Irisii  people  in  general, 
but  eapociaUy  to  the  inhabitaats  of  the 
county  of  Lunerick;  and  chiefly,  as  1 
have  been  informed,  from  thisicaate:—- 
that  the  actual  sitnatioo  of  the  caaatry 
brought  powerfiiUy  home  to  their  oatoda 
a  ciroumstaooe  handed  down  by  tradition 
and  cusrently  believed,  that  an  aaceator 
of  this  iodhridual  had.  in  the  battle  of 
Aughrim  in  169d,  betrayed  hit  countiy, 
and  decided  the  fate  of  tlie  day  by  pass- 
ing over  to  the  fingiisli. 

Such,  Sir,  has.heea  the  secies  of  com* 
awtioBS  which  ibr  the  last  eixty  yean  have 
tormented  .and  deaelated  Ireland.  It  it 
remsrkabie  haw  nearly  .they  resembie  eadi 
other  in  their' principal  features^  thoQgli 
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varying  uirauestionably  in  the  8hade8  <if 
atrocity.  It  would  be  easy  to  quote, 
with  regard  to  each  of  them,  passages, 
of  speeches  pronounced  in  parliament,  or 
of  publications  written  at  the  time,  which, 
with  slight  alterations,  would  describe 
them  all.  The  complaints  respecting  the 
causes  of  those  calamities  are»  through 
this  long  period,  nearly  echoes  of-  each 
other.  In  truth  they  all  sprung  imjne* 
diately  from  local  oppressions,  and  were 
diffused  and  propagated  by  the  -  operation 
of  the  same  peculiar  circumstances  in  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  They  were  all  in  succession 
quelled:  but  as  yet  no  effort  has  been 
made  by  the  leffislature  to  effect  a  per- 
manent and  satisfactory  cure.  This  very 
iact  however— I  mean  the  continued  re« 
currence  of  such  events-^is  itself  a  proof 
that  there  must  be  something  diseased  in 
the  system.  In  e?ery  country,  local  op- 
pression ma}'  take  place,  and  local  com- 
motions may  follow.  But  the  question 
that  naturally  suggests  itself  with  respect 
to  Ireland  is  this :  How  does  it.happen 
that  a  local  commotion  becomes  so  rapidly 
a  general  disturbance?  How  does  it 
happen  that  the  spirit  which  at  first  dis- 
covers itself  in  a  small  district,  spreads 
almost  instantaneously  over  a  large  terri- 
tory, and  throws,  in  a  very  short  time, 
nearly  half  a  province  into  the  roost 
frightful  convulsion  ?  This  is  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  subject.  What  is  the  state 
of  society  that  admits  of  such  an  evil  I 
Are  there  no  laws  ?  no  guards  and  pre- 
servatives of  civil  order  ?  no  barriers  to 
resist  encroachments  on  the  public  tran- 
quillity I 

Now»  Sir,  I  have  not  the  presumption 
to  attempt  a  developement  of  all  the 
causes  that  may  lead  to  the  results  which 
I  have  described.  But  I  think  that,  on 
looking  into  the  state  of  Ireland,  the 
House  will  not  have  much  difficulty  in 
discovering  some,  at  least,  of  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  the  minds  of  the 
people  in  general  are  prepared  to  receive 
the  infection  of  every  \oci\  agitation  by 
whatever  casual  or  peculiar  mcident  it 
may  In  the  first  instance,  have  been  occa- 
sioned. The  immediately  promoting  cause 
of  this  propensity  is  to  be  found,  I  ap- 
prehend, in  the  generally  abject  condition 
of  the  Irish  peasantry.  I  do  not  now 
speak  with  reference  to  the  pressure  of 
temporary  or  local  distress,  such  as  that 
which  prevails,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  at  the 
present  moment  in  Clare  and  some  of  the 
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south-western  counties  of  Ireland;  al- 
though, as  I  have  touched  on  this  topic, 
I  cannot  help  earnestly  recommending  the 
immediate  consideration  of  it  to  my  right 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Goulburn)  and  the 
Irish  government.  I  cannot  indeed  doubt 
that  it  has  already  attracted  their  atten- 
tion; but,  if  the  accounts  which  I  have 
received  are  correct,  there  are  not  only 
^mptoms  of  approaching  famine,  but 
the  famine  has  actually  begun,  and  unless 
instant  measures  are  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  checking  or  limiting  its  progress, 
the  consequences  both  of  scarcity  and 
fever  may  be  tremendous.  I  speak,  how- 
ever, at  present,  of  the  general  and  ordinary 
condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  lu 
1787|  the  late  lord  Clare,  then  attorney- 
general  of  Ireland,  pronounced  that  it 
was  impossible  for  human  wretchedness 
to  exceed  that  of  the  miserable  peasantry 
in  the  province  of  Munster.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  should  go  qujte  so  far ;  but 
1  am  apt  to  believe  the  Irish  the  most 
wretched  peasantry  in  Europe,  excepting 
perhaps  the  Polish.  Their  whole  scale  of 
existence   is  in  all   respects  the  lowest 

Eossible.  Their  raiment,  their  diet,  their 
abitations,  all  are  of  the  very  cheapest 
and  humblest  kind.  I  need  not  say  that 
their  usual  food,  the  potatoe,  is  attained 
with  remarkable  facility,  and  is  in  ordi- 
nary years  sufficiently  abundant;  but  it 
is  a  productiooi  the  crops  of  which  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  failure.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  habitual  depression  of  the 
people  to  the  lowest  point  is,  that  in  case 
of  any  reverse,  however  trivial,  they  have 
nothing  to  fall  back  upon.  They  are  left 
completely  without  resources.  The  com- 
monest variation  of  fortune,  the  least  cala- 
mity, the  slightest  visitation  of  Provi- 
dence, reduces  them  at  once  to  absolute 
misery. 

Mr.  Arthur  Young,  indeed,  gives  a 
very  pleasing  picture  of  the  interior  of 
an  Irish  cabin,  where  he  describes  the 
cottager,  his  wife,  his  children,  the 
beggar,  the  cow,  and  the  pig,  enjoying 
at  the  same  trough  their  common  meal. 
And  it  is  very  true,  that,  when  there  is 
an  abundant  supply  of  potatoes  and  of 
milk'  (and  I  may  add,  where  there  is  a 
cow,  which  is  rarely  the  case),  this  is  a 
correct  picture;  for  the  constitutional 
hilarity  and  cheerfulness  of  the  people, 
and  their  uncommonly  sociable .  dispo- 
sition, lead  them  to  enjov,  witb^  peculiar 
zest  and  relish,  any  advantages  which 
may  he  afforded  to  them  by  nature.    But 
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then  this  is  a  cheerfulness  wilboat  fore- 
sight ;  an  hilarity  thoughtless  and  reckless 
of  the  future ;  the  smallest  reverse,  as  I 
have  alreadv  said,  sweeps  their  all  away, 
and  sinks  them  into  utter  destitution  and 
despair. 

There  is  a  remarkable  diflbrenee  in  the 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  as  it  exists 
hi  England  and  in  Ireland.  In  England, 
the  landlord  provides  the  buildings  of  his 
tenants,  and  is  answerable  for  the  repairs ; 
and  frequently  he  takes  a  pride  in  fulfilling 
this  duty,  not  only  with  exactness,  but 
even  with  munificence.  In  Ireland,  gene- 
rally speaking,  for  I  know  there  are  ex- 
ceptions, no  deduction  is  made  from  the 
rent  on  these  accounts.  The  tenant  must 
supply  himself  with  every  thing ;  if»  on 
entering  into  his  farm,  ne  finds,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  either  wretched  hovels 
or  a  farm-house  in  a  state  of  runs,  he  must 
himself  incur  the  expense  oCjoupmitig  or 
building  anew,  or  otherwise  he  must  be 
content  to  live  in  the  habitually  sordid 
eondition  to  which  be  has  hitherto  been 
doomed.  I  am  persuaded  that  we-niay 
ascribe  much  of  tne  depressed  state  of  tlio 
lower  orders  in  Ireland  to  this  sinffle  cir- 
cumstance. It  materially  checks  the  pro* 
gress,  or  rather  it  destroys  the  very  be- 
ginnings of  improvement,  and  keeps  the 
whole  tenantry  in  hopeless  degradation. 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  by  what  legislative 
means  this  evil  can  be  remedied;  but  I 
would  respectfully  submit  to  the  landlords 
of  Ireland,  whose  feelings  towards  their 
tenantry  are,  I  am  sure,  bonourable  and 
merciful,  to  take  it  into  their  serious  con- 
sideration, whether  they  might  not  mate- 
rially benefit  the  people,  and  in  a  great 
degree  elevate  them  rrom  their  degraded 
condition,  by  following,  in  the  point  which 
I  have  mentioned,  the  example  of  the 
landed  proprietors  of  England. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  on  this 
subject,  that  the  population  of  Ireland  is 
increasing  with  a  rapidity  almost  in- 
credible. It  is  now  proceeding  at  a  rate 
by  which  it  should  double  itself  every 
forty-six  years.  One  cause  which  mainly 
contributes  to  this  rapid  increase  is  the 
continuance  in  practice  of  the  old  common 
law  of  gavelkind.  It  was  once  th^  law  of 
Ireland,  but  has  long  been  abolished ;  to 
all  parts  of  the  country,  however,  the  in- 
variable tendency  of  the  people  Is  to  ob- 
serve it.  I  could  mention  remarkable  in- 
stances both  in  the  north  and  south,  but 
indeed  the  fact  is  too  notorious  to  require 
a  reference  to  particular  insUnces.     A 
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farmer,  if  he  bu  five  sons  or  ten  sous, 
never  entertains  the  thought  of  sending 
them  into  the  world  to  work  their  own 
fortune.  His  first  object  is  to  subdivide 
his  own  farm,  be  it  twenty  or  thirty  or 
forty  acres,  into  as  manv  separate  farme 
as  be  can  stock  with  children,  fieuce 
that  minute  subdivision  of  land,  which 
forms  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  Irelaod. 
The  evil  is  still  farther  aggravated  by  an 
eiFect  incidental  to  the  law  passed  in  179S 
respecting  the  elective  frimchise.  That 
law,  excellent  as  it  was  in  its  principle^ 
and  fulfilling,  though  tardily,  the  clanm 
of  justice  in  one  important  remect,  yet 
held  out  a  temptation  to  landlords  to 
break  and  parcel  out  their  properties,  in 
order  to  multiply  votes.  Unfortunately 
the  temptation  has  been  successful  in  a 
very  remarkable  degree;  and  thus  e»- 
coursgement  has  been  given  to  what  I 
must  call  a  vicious  excess  of  popnlatioo. 
How  this  incidental  consequence  of  that 
just  law  can  be  obviated  or  can  he  reme- 
died, it  is  peibaps  now  not  easy  to  any. 
The  expediency  of  any  legislative  inter^ 

Cosition  for  the  purpose  may  be  doubted ; 
ut  we  may  hope  that  the  evil  will  in  some 
degree  remedy  itself;  and,  if  I  am  not 
misinformed,  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
this  natural  self-correction  is  already  tak- 
ing place. 

in  addition  to  the  distresses  that  ordf* 
narily  press  on  the  people,  there  are  others 
whicn  nave  of  late  been  pectdiarly  Ml  m 
the  south  and  south-west.    The  return  of 
peace  extinguished  the  provision 'trade^ 
the  great  staple  and  reliance  of  the  soudi. 
The  deprectationof  all  agricultural  produce 
was  a  beavjr  blow.     To  show  how  fatally 
this  deprecution  must  have  borne  on  the 
small  uurmer,  I  will  mention  only  one  in^ 
stance.    Wheat,  which,  in  the  good  times^ 
aa  thev  are  called,  sold  at  three,  four,  or 
even  five  guineas  a  barrel,  has  within  these 
few  months  been  sold  in  the  county  of 
Cork  at  sixteen  shillings  a  bsrrel.    The 
shock  given  to  public  credit  in  ISiX^  add- 
ed severely  to  the  distress  then  existing. 
It  destroyed  what  remained  of  eneigy  by 
removing  the  possibility  of  exertion,  and 
thus  prevented  the  struggle  which  tfaeen- 
ployers  of  the  poor  would  have  made  t* 
soften  the  descent  of  the  country  from  a 
state  of  demand  unexampled  both  in  ex- 
tent and  duration,  to  the  former  level  of 
the  agricultural  m«*ket. 

Such  then,  generally  spring,  is  the 
ordinary  condition  of  tiie  Irish  peassotiyv 
particttiariy  in  the  south ;  and  such  hsrrt 
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been  its  flggramtions  M  the  present  time. 
So  drcumstanced,  it  may  well  be  imagined 
that  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  attempts 
of  any  agitators.  From  whatever  stimulus 
local  commotion  may  arise,  it  finds  a 
prompt  incentive  in  the  miseries  of  the 
people.  It  is  their  common  language, 
that  the  wretchedness  of  their  situation  is 
•ttch  as  to  admit  of  no  aggravation— that 
they  have  nothing  to  hope ;  and  it  must 
St  least  be  owned  that  they  have  little  to 
hazard.  But,  having  once  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  general  and  habitual  feeling  of 
hopeless  distress  as  its  first  ally,  the  evil 
meets  with  powerful  auxiliaries  towards  its 
fiirther  progress  in  certain  other  peculiar 
causes  of  irritation.  We  know  that  the 
cry  of  these  deluded  marauders  applies  to 
three  particulars,  rents,  taxes,  and  tithes ; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  each  of  these 
is  in  some  respects  too  well  calculated  to 
excite  emotions  of  vexation  and  discon- 
tent. 

With  respect  to  rents,  I  believe  that 
the  landlords  of  Ireland,  as  a  body,  are  as 
much  disposed  to  consider  the  situation  of 
their  peasantry  as  the  landlords  of  Ens- 
land*  There  are  amongst  them  noble 
examples  of  kindness  ana  humanity,  and 
of  a  constant  endeavour  to  instruct  and  to 
elevate  their  tenantry.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that,  during  the  period 
of  high  prices,  the  rents  became  exorbi- 
tant; and,  although  large  reductions  have, 
in  many  instances,  been  made  and  are  still 
in  progress,  the  abatement  has  not  per- 
haps on  the  whole  been  so  considerable  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  demand. 
I  am  convinced  that  in  many  cases,  where 
such  reductions  have  not  taken  plsce^  the 
reason  has  been,  not  that  there  is  any 
want  of  will  on  the  part  of  the  landlords ; 
but  because,  bein^  themselves  involved  in 
the  same  difficulties  and  from  the  same 
causes  with  their  tenantry,  they  are  pre- 
cluded from  indulging  what  I  cannot  doubt 
wonld  be  the  natural  bias  of  their  minds. 

A  great  part  of  the  property  in  the  dis- 
turbed districts,  we  must  also  recollect,  is 
absentee  property ;  and,  on  the  tenants  on 
such  estates,  the  ordinary  pressure  of  Irish 
poverty  falls  with  aggravated  force. 
There  are  no  people  who  receive  more 
cordially  the  sympathy  of  their  superiors 
than  the  Irish,  and  none,  in  consequence, 
who  feel  the  want  of  it  more  poignantly. 
On  the  absentee  properties  the  people  are 

g laced  in  charee  either  of  an  agent,  or  of 
is  bailifi"  or  deputy*     Often  the  agent 
Udlaelf  is  an  absentee  also ;  and,  in  addi- 


tion to  the  rent  which  the  tenants  pay  to 
the  landlord,  they  are  frequently  oohged 
to  offer  pecuniary  considerations  both  to 
the  agent  and  the  deputy.  It  is  very  truQ 
that  it  happens  not  rarely  that  a  landlord 
is  an  absentee  only  from  necessity.  If  he 
has  large  possessions  in  England,  he  is 
fairly  entitled  to  an  option  of  residence  ' 
between  the  two  countries ;  and  there  may 
be  weighty  or  even  imperative  considera- 
tions to  determine  that  option  in  favour  of 
England.  But,  in  such  a  case,  though  he 
may  lose  no  opportunity  of  visitiog  his 
Irish  estates,  tliose  occasional  and  tran- 
sient visits  will  not  compensate  for  his  ge- 
neral absence.  The  single  atonement  he 
can  offer  is  by  a  judicious  selection  of  an 
agent.  Instances  indeed  will  occur  to 
every  person  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
of  agents  chosen  so  happily,  that  little  in- 
convenience is  felt  from  the  non-residence 
of  the  landlord.  I  will  mention  an  exam- 
ple in  the  case  of  one  of  the  largest  pro- 
prietors in  the  south  of  Ireland,  I  mean 
the  duke  of  Devonshire,  whose  yet  closer 
connexion  with  England  naturally  sepa* 
rates  him  from  his  Irish  estates,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  possible  that  the  influence  or 
exertions  of  any  substitute,  however  meri- 
torious, should  effectually  fill  up  the  void 
occasioned  by  the  absence  of  that  noble 
person.  Yet,  so  far  as  the  vacancy  is  ca- 
pable of  being  supplied,  it  is  so  by  the 
gentleman  whom  be  has  most  judiciously 
selected  to  hold  his  place  in  Ireland ;  a 
gentleman,  who,  by  his  kindness,  liberality, 
prudence,  and  management,  has  conferred 
very  important  benefits  on  the  tenantry 
confided  to  his  care.  Other  examples  of 
the  same  nature  might  be  adduced  ;  but, 
in  general,  the  absence  of  the  great  pro- 
prietors—  the  habit  of  letting  lands  to 
the  highest  bidder,  without  any  regard  to 
the  claims  of  the  former  occupiers,  which 
itself  is  a  consequence  of  that  absence—* 
and  other  circumstances  connected  with 
the  management  of  landed  property- 
have  certamly  furnished  too  much  ground 
for  the  complaint  which  has  been  preva* 
lent  in  Ireland  against  the  rate  of  rents. 

Another  alleged  grievance  is  that  of 
taxes.  It  is  necessary  perhaps  to  remark 
that,  when  the  Irish  poor  complain  of 
taxes,  they  do  not  mean  the  taxes  paid  to 
the  government,  or  the  public  taxes,  but 
the  taxes  imposed  by  the  grand  juries, — 
that  is,  the  local  and  county  assessments. 
All  the  county  expenses  are  presented,  as 
it  is  technically  termed,  by  the  grand 
juries,  and  they  are  levied  by  an  acreabte 
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tax  in  the  respective  baronief.  These 
assessments  swelled  to  an  enormous  height 
during  the  war;  and^  although  they  have 
fiince  been  in  a  certain  degree  reduced, 
they  are  yet  in  some  instances  most  exor- 
bitanty  and  press  with  peculiar  severity  on 
the  immediate  occupiers  of  land.  In  the 
county  of  Cork,  for  example,  the  assess- 
ments for  each  plough-land  Ta  denomina- 
tion of  land  familiar  In  ttiat  count}') 
amounted,  about  thirty  years  ago,  to  five 
or  six  shillings ;  dunng  the  war  it  rose 
to  twenty  or  twenty-five  pounds.  It 
has  since  sunk,  and  now  varies  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  pounds ;  within  which 
limits  it  seems  likely  to  be  stationary.  I 
merely  give  this  as  a  single  specimen  of 
the  degree  in  which  these  assessments 
have  increased,  and  of  the  inadequate 
manner  in  which  they  have  subsequently 
been  diminished.  It  is  a  hardship  too 
upon  the  tenantry,  that  all  the  imposts  of 
wnich.I  speak,  for  whatever  purpose  levi- 
ed, are  paid  by  them,  and  oy  them  (in 
the  first  instance)  exclusively.  The  as- 
sessment for  roads  might  perhaps  naturally 
fall  upon  them,  because  it  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a  commutation  for  their  labour ; 
but  why  the  assessments  for  charitable  in- 
stitutions, for  fever  hospitals,  and  even  for 
purposes  in  which  they  have  still  less  con- 
cern, should  also  be  charged  on  them,  it 
is  not  easy  to  discover. 

1  have  heard  it  observed,  indeed,  and 
by  persons  whose  judgment  I  respect, 
that  the  people,  though  sensible  of  the 

f>ressure  of  these  assessments,  and  be- 
,  ieving  them  to  be  obtained  by  what  is 
termed  "  jobbing,"  yet  often  do  not  com- 
plain of  them  as  a  grievance,  nor  desire 
their  removal,  because  they  find  that  the 
money  thus  procured  is  expended  among 
themselves.  Now,  Sir,  I  believe  that  thb 
uncomplaining  acquiescence,  although  it 
may  exist  in  some  places,  is  very  far  from 
being  general;  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
even  were  the  feeling  universal,  I  should 
only  regard  it  as  a  stronger  reason  for  a 
correction  of  the  system.  For  what  is 
this  but  %o  habituate  the  peasant  to  ac- 
<^uie8ce,  from  interested  views,  in  a  prac- 
tice which  he  believes  to  be  improper, 
and  which,  as  he  cannot  but  fed,  may 
perhaps  conduce  to  his  benefit  only  at 
the  expense  of  others  yet  poorer  than 
himself?  Besides,  if  there  be  any  country 
in  which  it  is  more  especially  necessary 
that  the  avowed  and  the  real  motives  of 
public  conduct  should  coincide,  that 
country  is  Ireland;   on  account  of  the 
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tendency  so  prevalent  among  die. Irish 
people  to  believe,  that  public  men,  amtdst 
much  profession  of  a  regard  for  the  public 
welfare,  are  in  fact  swapped  only  by  ud« 
acknowledged  considerationa  of  private 
interest. 

I  will  not  at  this  time  enter  much  into 
the  question  of  tithes,  the  third  bold  of 
popular  complaint  in  Ireland*    It  appears 
from  what  has  passed  tltis  evening,  that 
the  whole  of  that  subject  will  come  in  a 
separate  shape   before  the  House.     It 
would  be  useless,  therefore,  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  House  with  aoy 
lengthened  remarks  upon  it;  but  I  wiu 
beg  to  offer  one  or  two  observations.    I 
believe  that  the  evils  resulting  from  this 
cause  have  been  much  exaggerated ;  but 
I  have  been  astonished  to  find  that  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  construe  the 
slightest  intimation  of  the  expediency  of 
some  improvement,  ia  the  collection   of 
tithes,  or  the  most  moderate  proposal  of 
a  modification  of  the  system  ita&f,  into 
an  expression  of  hostility  to  the  esta- 
blished   church.    I    disclaim    any  such 
hostility,   and   protest    against  such    a 
construction.      i^ot   only    is   there   no 
necessary  ground   for    toe   imputation; 
but,  if  a  consideration  of  the  welfare  of 
the  lower  classes  of  Ireland  were  com- 
pletely out  of  the  question,  I  maintain 
that  a  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion  and  the  established  churchy 
•—a  desire  to  improve  the  comforts  and 
promote  the  usefulness  of  the  Protestant 
clergy — would   alone   form  a  sufficient 
inducement  for  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  question  of  tithes,  with  a  view  to 
some    correction    of    its    acknowledged 
evils.     I  am  sure  that  my  right  hon* 
friend  (sir  J.  Newport)  has  been  misun- 
derstood in  what  fell  from  him  this  even- 
ing.   He  has  been  supposed  to  represent 
this  subject  as  involving  a  contest  be- 
tween the  rights  of  the  people  and  the 
rights  of  the  church.    I  am  confident  that 
such  was  not  hu  meaning.    There  is,  ia 
truth,  no  contest  whatever.    Tfaerighta 
of  the  people  and  the  rights  of  the  church 
arc  the  same.    If  ever  there  was  a  case 
in  which  the  interests  of  the  people  at 
large  were  identified  with  those  of  a  par- 
ticular order  of  tnen,  this  is  that  case. 

Surely,  Sir,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
advantageous  to  the  cause  of  religion,  it 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
rights  of  the  church,  that  the  very  first 
act,  to  which  a  clergyman  entering  on 
his  duties  shall  be^  compelled,  shall  &  Uk 
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engage  in  ^  conflict  on  a  pecuniary  sub- 
ject with  ilia  floclc— the  noclc  whom  he 
ia  to  ioatroct,  to  attach  to  hia  person*  and 
to  conciliate  to  his  ministration.  Under 
the  present  ay  stem,  the  greatest  sufferer 
is  the  best  and  most  conscientious  clergy* 
man.  The  non-resident — the  incumbent, 
if  such  there  be,  careless  of  his  sacred 
functions,  insensible  to  the  interests  of  his 
pariabioners,  and  indifferent  consequently 
to  their  ill-will  or  hatred  —  may  exact 
from  them  the  utmost  amount  of  his  legal 
demands.  The  disinterested  pastor,  on 
the  other  hand,  anxious  to  engase  the 
affections  of  his  floclc,  in  order  uiat  he 
may  win  them  to  the  discharge  of  their 
highest  duties*  must  purchase  this  advan- 
tage by  the  sacrifice  of  a  very  consider* 
able  part  of  his  lawful  income.  Surely 
aoch  a  state  of  things  cannot  be  for  the 
advantage  of  religion,  nor  conducive  to 
the  safety  of  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment. 

The  clergy  of  Ireland,  Sir,  are  a  very 
respectable  body,  and,  of  late  years  espe- 
cially, there  has  been  a  marked  advance- 
ment in  all  particulars  belonging  to  the 
clerical  character.  Independenuy  of  tlie 
performance  of  their  proper  duties,  they 
hold,  in  Ireland,  a  very  important  civil 
aituation.  They  supply  the  absence  of 
the  gentry,  ana  in  this  respect  confer 
great  benefits  on  the  country,  both  as 
resident  gentlemen  and  as  magistrates. 
I  do  not  blame  the  clergy  for  emplo3ring 
tithe  proctors,  or  agents.  It  ia  impos- 
sible for  tbem  to  avoid  it.  For,  should  a 
clergyman  take  it  upon  himself  to  transact 
in  person  all  the  requisite  negotiations 
between  himself  and  his  parishioners,  he 
must  sink  in  their  estimation,  and  detralt 
from  that  respect  which  is  essential  to 
the  due  discharge  of  hb  o£Bce.  He  must 
gradually  become  secularized  in  his  own 
habits  and  feelings ;  and  his  time  will  be 
chiefly  employed,  not  in  the  exercise  of 
hia  calling,  but  in  trafficking  with  his 
people  on  the  lowest  points  of  self-interest. 
The  clergy, '  tlierefore,  are  of  necessity 
obliged  to  employ  tithe  proctors  ;  but  it 
is  of  this  very  necessity  that  I  complain. 
This  la  the  cardinal  evil  of  the  system; 
The  great  objection  to  tithes  does  not 
respect  their  amount,  nor  that  tliey  are 
paid  to  the  clergyman ;  the  evil  results 
principally  from  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  collected. 

In  considering  the  operation  of  peculiar 
circutnatancca  on  a  peculiar  people,  we 
cannot  overlook^  the  temper  ani^  difposi* 


tidn  of  that  people.  Thus  only  can  we 
estimate  the  greater  or  less  degree  of 
hardship  which  they  n^ay  experience  from 
any  particular  custom  or  regulation. 

Now,  the  Irish  arc,  of  all  others,  a  peo- 
ple ausceptible,  easily  excited,  and  above 
all  things  impatient  of  a  continued  course 
of  fretful  vexations.  And  it  is  upon  tbia 
sore  point  particularly  that  the  collection 
of  tithes  presses.  For,  observe  what  ia 
the  course  of  proceeding,  and  the  con- 
tinual molestation  which  the  farmer. ex- 
periences. In  the  month  of  May,  two 
viewers  come  to  look  at  hia  crop,  just 
rising  from  the  ground.  At  the  period  of 
harvest  they  return  to  estimate  the  tithes. 
In  the  month  of  October  appears  the  tithe 
proctor,  to  announce  the  amount  of  the 
tithe.  He  receivea  from  the  farmer  a 
note,  payable  fifteen  days  before  the  Ja- 
nuary sessions.  Fifteen  daya  before  the 
January  sessions  he  returns.  If  the  far- 
mer is  unable  to  pay,  legal  process  ia 
aerved,  and  costs  arc  incurred.  At  the 
sessions,  the  note  is  perhaps  renewed,  and 
made  payable  fifteen  days  before  the 
April  sessions.  Fifteen  daya  before  the 
April  aessions,  the  proctor  again  returna. 
If  the  farmer  is  still  unable  to  pay,  he  ia 
brought  into  court,  and  the  law  haa  iia 
course.  In  May  again  the  viewers  re- 
sume their  visits,  and  the  same  torment* 
ing  routine  recommences.  Thua  the  en* 
tire  circle  of  the  year,  from  May  to  April, 
is  filled  up,  and  the  mind  of  the  farmer  ia 
kept  in  a  constant  fever  of  agitation. 
Now,  extend  this  from  farms  to  villaeea^ 
and  districts,  and  countiea— and,  I  thmk, 
you  will  see  what  a  fruitful  source  is  here 
opened  for  discontents  and  heart-burnings, 
and,  in  the  event,  for  the  most  serious 
troubles. 

This  state  of  continued  irritation  is  also 
aggravated  by  the  habit  of  allowing  ar- 
rears of  tithes  to  accumulate;  a  habit 
which  throws  the  peasantry  completely 
at  the  feet  of  the  proctor— of  a  peraon 
whom  thev  detest.  The  conviction  that, 
at  the  beck  of  the  proctor,  ^ey  and  their 
families  may  at  any  momefnt  be  over- 
whelmed  by  the  law,  and  reduced  to  beg* 
gary,  drivea  them  almost  to  desperation. 
The  same  circumstance,  of  the  accumuhif* 
tion  of  arrears,  applies  also,  as  I  ought 
before  to  have  observed,  to  the  subject  of 
the  rent  of  estates,  and  places  the  tenant 
in  a  position  of  subjection  to  the  agents 
or  bailiff,  not  less  galling  than  his  depen- 
dence on  the  tithe  proctoi'. 

Such,  Sir,  as  I  conceive,,  are  some  of 
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the  peeoUaritiei  in  the  stale  of  the  Irfah 
peBMQtrv  which  faciliute  the  progrett  of 
active  aiMActioD»  after  it  hat  once 
gained  anj  ground.  Bat,  when  the  mii- 
chief  hM  availed  itself  of  these  facilitating 
circQBiftances,  it  finds*  besides  and  be- 
yond ail  these,  a  yet  deeper  and  more 
ssttled  principle  to  assist  and  promote  its 

Cwth.  I  mean,  a  rooted  distrust,  amon^ 
people,  of  the  intentions  of  the  Bri- 
tish gorernment  and  legislature  ^  the 
fatal  Jecacy  of  six  hundred  years  of  injus- 
tice and  oppression.  Strange  as  it  ma^ 
seem,  the  sentiment  to  which  I  allude  is 
not  usually  a  feeling  of  diMfiection  to  the 
constitution,  nor  a  want  of  attachment  to 
the  soYereign.  The  allegiance  of  the 
people  to  the  person  of  the  king  has  re- 
cently manifested  itself  in  a  tery  remark- 
able manner;  nor,  as  I  believe,  have  they, 
generally  speaking,  any  wish  to  change 
Uie  frame  of  the  government,  or  to  sut>- 
▼ert  the  authority  from  which  the  laws 
proceed.  But  the  laws  themselves  they 
regard  as  hostile  to  their  interests,  and 
therefore  as  fairly  to  be  met  either  by  di- 
rect resistance,  or  by  evasion.  In  this 
respect,  the  disposition  of  a  great  portion 
of  the  Irish,  with  reference  to  the  laws  in 
general,  seemi  to  be  analogous  to  that 
which  to  a  considerable  extent  prevaili  in 
this  country  with  reaard  to  one  particular 
branch  of  the  law;  f  mean  that  which  re- 
lates  to  the  revenue.  It  appears  to  be 
almost  a  received  opinion  amongst  some 
pemona,  and  even  amongst  persona  in 
other  respects  decently  conscientious, 
that  the  revenue  laws  are  a  fair  object  of 
enmity;  that  it  la  perfectly  allowable  to 
deceive  and  defeat  them  if  poasible.  We 
know  further,  that  one  claaa  of  men,  who 
gain  their  livelihood  by  an  evasion  of  the 
revenue  Jaws,  and  are  almoat  in  a  atate  of 
avowed  war  against  them,  yet  at  the  same 
time  fed  no  hoatility  towards  the  autho- 
rity from*  which  those  laws  emanate,  nor 
are  found  to  resist  that  authority  in  any 
other  way.  On  the  contrary,  having  one 
day  shed  their  blood  in  opposition  to  the 
law,  these  men  are  often  equally  ready, 
on  the  next,  to  shed  it  for  their  king  and 
country.  Inconsistent  aa  this  may  seem, 
aomewhat  of  the  same  sort  of  feeling  per- 
vades, I  am  aorry  to  think,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Irish  people,  with  respect  to 
the  law  generally.  They  have  a  rooted 
conviction  that  it  was  not  made  for  their 
benefit.  They  regard  it  only  as  a  des- 
potic master;  and  are  but  too  ready  to 
evince  that  sentiment)  whenever  the  op- 
pottunity  arrives. 


tisie 


SirJokm  Ifmaforfi  Motion 

Deeply  as  we  owst  aH  eoadaam  the 
atrocious  acts  to  which  this  prrpnsnrn«oa 
haa  led,  can  we  wonder  that  it  abould  be 
entertained?      From  the  earliest  tioaes 
down  to  a  late  period,  the  general  stieaoa 
of  legislatsoo  has  been  againat  the  people 
of  Ireland.    I  do  not  ^eak  only  of  the 
labouring  classes;   I  speak  of  the  great 
oaass  of  the  population.    They  have,  mi  a 
people,  been  excluded  from  the  beoefito 
of  the  British  constitution.    During  the 
late  reign,  indeed,  a  propitioos  diange 
took  place ;  but  the  aaaendment,  thm^h 
peat,  is  even  yet  far  from  complete,  aod 
It  is  much  more  lamentable  than  surpria- 
ing  that  the  impressions  left  by  the  loi^ 
previous  course  of  misrule  should  have 
survived  their  princijpal  causes.    I  need 
not  advert  to  the  tour  hundred  yeara 
which  preceded  the  complete  and  nlumaie 
subjugation  of  the  islana  in  the  rei^  of 
James  the  1st.    Sir  John  Davis,  m  bk 
memorable  work  on  the  causes  which  pre- 
vented the  final  dwUiMaiioa  of  the  Irish^ 
attributes  the  effect,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
the  policy  which  exduded  them  from  a 
communion  of  laws  with  England.    We 
know,  indeed,  that,  at  one  time,  a  distinc- 
tion was  made  between  a  mere  Irishman, 
or  (aa  he  waa  termed)  a  nare  Hibermian, 
and  an  Englishman  ;—tnat  the  English 
law  waa  not  extended  to  the  mere  or -pure 
Irish,   even    though   they  earnestly   re- 
quested    that    privilege:    that    it    was 
acarcely  a  crime  to  murder  a  pure  Irish- 
man ;— and  that  thia  system  of  exclusion 
continued  till  the  beginning  of  the  seven* 
teenth  century. 

Sir  John  Davis,  in  the  work  to  wbidi  I 
have  alluded,  while  considering  the  natu- 
ral advantages  of  Ireland— 4he  beauty  of 
tlie  country---tbe  fertility  of  its  soil— the 
number  and  magnitude  of  its  rivers— the 
happiness  of  its  climate— the  genius  and 
character  of  its  inhabitants— breaks  out 
into  an  ecstacy  at  the  contemplation,  and 
anticipates  for  that  fine  region  better  and 
happier  days,  in  consequence  of  the  cor- 
re^tlsd  system  of  goTerament  and  legula- 
tion  which  the  prudence  of  Jsmes  the  1st 
had  introduced.  He  predicts  that  Ireland 
would  flourish,  because  it  was  thencefor- 
ward to  exist  under  one  law,  one  king, 
and  one  allegiance,  with  England.  What 
would  have  been  the  feelings  of  that 
writer,  if  he  could  have  foreteen  that,  al- 
though the  distinction  between  ikm  InA 
and  the  English  of  the  pale  was  abolished^ 
yet,  in  the  nhure  of  that  distinction^  ano- 
ther of  a  still  move  noxious  cfaaiacler  was 
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to  arise  i  The  line  of  demarceltoD  was  to 
be  no  lonser  between  the  IrishmaD  and 
and  the  £agli8hman»-  but  between  'the 
Protestant  and  the  Catholic.  That  cen- 
tury, therefore,  which  commenced  so  aus« 
piciously»  was,  in  the  sequel,  marked  by 
incidents  still  more  fatal  to  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  Ireland  than  those  which 
had  gone  before*  It  was  a  century  of  in* 
jury,  esasperation  and  rerenge— of  war, 
and  bloodshed,  and  spoliation.  During 
that  century,  nearly  the  whole  landed 
property  of  the  island  changed  masters  by 
oonfiscatton.  There  were  three  memora- 
ble confiscations— in  the  time  of  James 
the  first-^in  the  time  of  Cromwell— and 
at  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  The  en- 
tire area  of  Ireland  is  reckoned  at  twelve 
millions  of  Irish  acres;  of  that  number, 
lord  Clare  states  that  eleven  millions  and 
a  half  underwent  confiscation  in  the 
course  of  the  century.  It  was  said  of 
Henry  the  2nd,  that,  when  he  left  Ire- 
land,  he  did  not  leave  one*  subject  more 
in  his  allegiance,  than  when  he  entered  it. 
The  remark  may  be  applied  to  William 
the  3rd.  He  quitted  the  Irish  shore  as  a 
conqueror,  but  the  number  of  his  faithful 
adherents  was  not  augmented  by  a  single 
indUvidual.  And  the  seventeenth  century 
eloied  only  by  leaving  deeper  see^  of 
discontent  and  hatred  towards^  England  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Irish  people  than  it  had 
found. 

Then  came  the  anti-commercial  code, 
and  the  anti-ci^olic  code»  marching  side 
by  side,  and  combming  their  strength  for 
tlie  great  object  of  crashing  by  the  most 
efficacious  means  the  talent,  the  industry, 
the  enterprise,  and  the  improToment  of 
the  people.  The  antiHSommercial  code 
extending  itself  over  every  part  of  the  po- 
pulation, repressed  the  energies,  and  pre- 
vented the  growth  and  progress  of  the 
opulence,  of  the  whole  country*  The 
anti-catholic  code,  not  quite  so  unlimited 
in  the  sphere  of  its  operation,  yet  in- 
cluded the  far  greater  portion  of  the  peo* 
pie,  who,  thus  doubly  oppressed,  were  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  state  of  huiniliation. 

The  eighteenth  century  advanced. 
Better  principles  gained  ground ;  and,  at 
length,  the  irresistible  progress  of  know- 
ledge opened  the  way  for  the  relaxation 
of  both  those  codes^  The  more  obnoxi- 
ous restrictions  on  commerce  were  re- 
moved; the  Catholic  laws  were  gradually 
softened  down;  nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  these  improvements  which  distin- 
guished the  reign  of  our  late   revered 


monarch  produced  a  favourable  inmres* 
sion  on  the  minds  of  the  Irish.  Let  it  be 
observed,  however«  ^at  nearly  in  propor- 
tion as  the  Catholic  code  was  mitigated^ 
there  arose  another^  which  might  stoo  be 
termed  a  penal  code,  and  established  itsdf 
in  the  country.  I  mean  that  system  of 
fierce  and  violent  legislation,  to  which  we 
owe  the  White-boy  and  Insurrection 
acts,  and  other  regulations  of  a  simikur 
nature.  It  is  very  true,  that  when  that 
system  began,  which  was  about  the  year 
1765,  it  seemed  to  be  required  by  a  very 

grossing  exigency ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
ered,  that  an  alleged  emergency  had  also 
been  the  foundation  of  the  Catholic  code* 
Whether  required  or  not,  however,  the 
effect  of  that  course  of  angiy  legislation 
has  been  in  a  very  consider&le  degree  to 
counteract  the  salutary  impressions  pro* 
duced  by  the  relaxation  of  the  antineom* 
mercial  and  anti-catholic  laws,  and  to 
rivet  in  the  minds  of  a  great  part  of  the 
people  a  conviction  that  they  are  not  re- 
garoed  in  the  same  light,  or  j^ovemed  on 
the  same  principles,  as  the  British  subjects 
of  the  empire,  and  that  their  misdoings 
are  to  be  corrected  by  other  than  con- 
stitutional means. 

These  then,  as  I  conceive,  are  the  great 
causes  which  predispose  and  prepare  the 
minds  of  the  Irish  people  for  the  recep* 
tion  of  any  insurrectionary  contagion.  In 
so  stating  them^  let  me  not  for  an  instant 
be  understood  as  justifying  or  palliating 
the  spirit  of  resistance  to  lawful  antho* 
rity,  which  they  are  the  unhappy  means 
of  euffendering ;  and  fiu*  less  would  I  be 
thought  the  apologist  of  the  cruel  vio* 
lences,some  times  reaching  the  extreme  of 
frightful  atrocity,  in  which  that  sphit  has 
manifested  itself.  On  these  subjects  we 
can  all  have  but  one  sentiment.  Id  poinl 
offset,  however,  I  believe  the  promoting 
causes  of  the  evil  to  be  such  as  I  have 
described.  Those  influences  gradually 
form  and  accumulate,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
a  mass  of  morbid  matter,  whidi  breaks 
out  on  every  occasion  of  casual  excite^ 
moot,  and  which,  though  it  may  be  r^ 
pressed  or  dissipated  for  the  moment,  yet 
immediately  begins  again  to  collect  and 
to  await  a  imh  opportunity  for  appears 
ance. 

But,  Skf  admitting  tUs  to  be  the  eas^ 
a  question  stUl  remains-^Whenoe  doer  it 
happen  that  these  causes  are  allowed  to 
operate  so  Iredy  f  Grant,  that,  by  the 
means  I  have  mentioned,  the  infectious 
mischief  is  fed  and  aocaleiBted  in  its  pro^ 
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greM,  does  it  not  at  length  strike  on  some 
resisting  subsunce?  Does  it  not  at 
length  shock  against  the  solid  mass  and 
strength  of  the  society  f  Are  there  no 
natoral  defences  interwoven  in  the  very 
system  of  the  body  politic  i  Are  there 
no  checks  and  counteractions  snoplied  by 
its  very  nature  i  In  every  well-ordered 
and  compact  frame  of  society,  the 
strength  and  stability  of  the  machine 
itself,  even  by  iu  simple  existence,  greatly 
protect  it  against  the  effects  of  domestic 
disoord  and  confusion.  The  very  leaning 
of  the  parts  of  the  fabric  upon  each  other 
^4heir  mere  holding  together — ^is  gener- 
ally found  sufficient  to  preclude  a  very 
wide  extension  of  the  mischief  and  the 
danger. 

Here,  then^  we  detect  the  mighty  dif- 
ference between  such  a  wholesome  frame 
of  society  and  that  which  is  now  under 
our  view— between  the  frame  of  society, 
for  example,  as  it  exists  in  England  and 
as  it  exists  in  Ireland.  Supposing  the 
evil  of  intestine  commotion  to  arise 
in  some  part  of  England,  and  even  to 
attain  a  certain  stage  of  maturity,  it 
would  yet  at  length  encounter  powerful 
and  insurmountable  obstacles ;  obstacles 
which,  in  Ireland,  either  do  not  exist  at 
ally  or  exist  only  in  a  very  imperfect  state. 
In  England,  the  evil  meets  in  the  first 
place  with  the  resistance  of  a  strong  moral 
and  religious  principle,  resulting  from  dif- 
fused knowledge  and  education.  Of  late 
years,  indeed,  this  defence  has  been,  I 
regret  to  say,  somewhat  impaired ;  but  a 
mass  of  that  moral  and  religious  principle 
still  exists ;  and  I  believe  that  it  checxs, 
pardally  perhaps,  yet  on  thd  whole  very 
considersioly,  the  progress  of  commotion 
and  disturbance. — In  Ireland,  the  evil 
meets  with  but  little  of  such  opposition : 
in  the  south,  particularly.  It  has  to  act  on 
ignorance,  superstition,  and  depravity, 
arising  from  a  deplorable  want  or  educa- 
tion. In  England,  the  evil,  supposing  it 
to  have  advanced  so  far,  meets  next  with 
the  resistance  supplied  by  the  habits  and 
influenoe  of  a  large  and  substantial  body 
of  yeomanry,  who,  by  the  weight  of  their 
example  and  by  their  authority  over  their 
inferiors,  repress  crime  and  keep  down 
the  tendency  to  disorder.— In  Ireland 
there  is,  generally  speaking,  no  such  in- 
termediate body — ^no  class  of  persons  en- 
titled to  the  appellation  of  a  substantial 
yeomanry.  In  England,  the  evil  meets  next 
with  the  resistance  of  the  resident  gentry  t 
—in  Irdand,  it  meets  with  the  void  made 
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by  absentees.      In  England,   funlier,  it 
encounters  those  guards  and  defences  fur- 
nished by  the  actual  institutions  of  the 
society— I  mean  the  ordinary  provisioos 
for  preserving  the  peace,    the  parocbiftl 
and  county  officers  appointed  expressly 
for  the  repression  of  public  disorder.— In 
Ireland  it  encounten  a  police,  incorrectly 
so  called-^i  system   wretchedly  inade- 
quate to  its  professed  objects,  and  gener- 
ally calculated  rather  to  promote  than  Co 
repress  agitation.    In  England,  lastly,  it 
has  to  contend  with  a  vigorous  and  united 
magistracy.    In  Ireland,  it  finds  a  magis- 
tracy who  cannot  on  the  whole  be  coiiai- 
dered  as  an  equally  efficient  body,  and 
who  are  too  of^en  disjoined  from    each 
other  by  local  and  political  conflicts. 

I  have  mentioned  the  want  of  educa* 
tion  in  Ireland.    It  is  not,  however,  that 
the  people  are  not  instructed  in  reading 
and  writing.    In  this  respect,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Irish  peasantry  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  geaerally  de&cient.     By  the 
late  returns,  it  appears  that  there  are  not 
fewer  than  8,000  schoolmasters  through- 
out Ireland ;  and,  reckoning  to  each  of 
those  fifty  scholars,  there  must  be  about 
400,000  children  under  instruction.    The 
education,  however,  thus  admimttered,  is 
frequently  of  the  worst  kind ;  and  many 
of  ihe  schoolmasters  are  active  promoters 
of  agitation.    They  are  persons  of  talent, 
and  have  usually,  from  obvious  causes, 
considerable  influence  in  the  circles   in 
which  they  move.    This  talent  and  in- 
fluence they  are  too  much  induced  to 
apply  to  the  purpose  of  producing  evil 
impressions  on  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  of  exciting  and  circulating  disom- 
tent.    The  state  of  Ireland  affords  a  strong 
proof  that  education,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term,  consists  not  merely  in  com- 
municating  the   elementary    parts,    the 
mere  instruments  of  knowledge ;  that  we 
do  in  fact  nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing, 
unless  the  education  which  we  give  ex- 
tends to  the  inculcation  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious   prinbiple.    The    nature    of   the 
books  also,  which  are  commonly  circu- 
lated in  the  schools  to  which  i  have  re- 
ferred, is  most  pernicious.    They  gene- 
rally consist  of  the  adventures  of  notorious 
villains  and  profligates.    At  the  best,  they 
are  calculated  only  to  cherish  that  dispo- 
sition for  enterprise  and  that  passion  for 
danger  which  constitutionally  mark  the 
Irish.    For    this  is    a  characteristic  of 
that  people — they  delight  in  undercskings 
of  perii<— they  love  to  run'  eren   Into 
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jeopurdy  of  life— tbey  are  deeply  attached 
to  secret  cod  myaterious  combinations, 
and  fond  of  showing  an  uoshaken  fidelity 
to  their  eogagements,  especially  where 
that  fidelity  is  to  be  maintained  under 
circumstances  of  difficulty  and  personal 
hasard. 

On  the  subject  of  education.  Sir,  there 
isi  I  am  sorry  to  obserfe,  much  room  for 
animadversion.  The  government  of  Ire- 
land— I  refer  particularly  to  the  last  cen- 
tury—cannot  here  be  acquitted  of  cen- 
aure;  nor  can  we  hold  the  clergy  of 
either  persuasion  blameless.  The  clergy 
«f  the  estfiblishment^— I  speak  chiefly  of 
post  periods — have  surely  not  in  this  re- 
spect fulfilled  their  duty.  Possessed  as 
they  were  of  commanding  influence  in  the 
atate,  of  vast  temporal  endowments*  and 
in  some  cases  of  prihcely  opulence,  it 
was  k)  their  power  to  af^ly  great  re- 
aources  to  the  objecit  of  educating  the 
poor,  and  it  was  certainly  incumbent  on 
tbeni  to  do  jbo*  But,  for  a  <y>nsiderable 
time,  they  acted  apparently  on  the  imap- 
l^ination  that  their  wliole  duty  regarded 
only  the  Protestant  part  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  it  seemed  their  principle,  while 
they  educated  the  Protestant,  to  condemn 
the  Catholic  to  hopeless  ignorance.  Of 
4ate,  indeed,  a  material  improvement  has 
taken  place ;  I  am  bqund  to  say,  that, 
among  the  aaost  strenuous  advocates  of 
education,  and  atpong  tliose  who  are  most 
anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  all  means 
afforded  them  for  this  purpose^  and  who, 
aocordiag  to  their  opportunities,  have  in 
fiict,  beeo  the  most  active  in  promoting 
it,  a^e  to  be  foupd  the  great  body  of  the 
established  clergy  of  Ireland. 

With  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
4tegy»  it  is  obvious,  that,  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  penal  co4c»  they  could  not 
well  be  expected  to  take  any  steps  for 
the  promotion  of  the  purpose  in  question. 
It  was  the  obiect  of  that  code  to  crush 
education.  £nglaad>  while  that  code  re- 
mained, furnished  the  singular  example 
of  a  Christian  nation  legislating  upon  a 
aystem,  the  direct  effiects  of  which  was  to 
.extiqguish  knowledge  and  diffuse  bar- 
barism. 

Ui^ler  that  code,  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  weie  a  persecuted  body.  They 
were  not  allowed  access  to  the  oeople. 
Their  commuaioa  with  their  ^ioaa  was 
confined -to  stolen  interviews;  and  those 
ahort'  jp^iods  were,  pf  course,  occqpied 
*  aather  ui  administering  the  rites  of  th^it 
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gious  instruction.  Bat  why,  since  the 
relaxation  of  that  code,  they  have  not 
more  assiduously  applied  themselves  t^ 
this  great  object,  it  is,  perhaps,  less  easy 
to  explain.  I  know  that  they  have  labo- 
rious and  extensive  duties  to  discharge ; 
I  know  that  their  numbers  are  inadequate 
to  the  demands  of  their  religious  offices ; 
I  know  that  the  life  of  a  Catholic  priest 
— so  insufficient  is  the  present  number  of 
tliat  clergy-^is  a  life  of  constant  bodily 
exertion ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  do  think  it  might  have  bec^ 
possible  for  the  Catholic  priesthood  to 
direct  their  efforts  more  than  they  have 
done  to  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
people.  Yet,  here,  also  I  must  observe, 
that  this  class  of  Christians  have  of  late 
begun  to  show  a  greatly  increased  degree 
of  anxiety  on  the  subject  in  question ;  and 
that  many  of  them  are  now  earnestly  en- 
gaged in  plans  for  the  education  of  the 
poor. 

On  the  system  of  the  ordinary  police,  I 
can  only  once  more  observe  that  it  is 
miserably  defective.  The  barooial  con- 
stables (for  each  barony  has  a  certain 
number  of  such  officers)  are  nominated 
by  the  grand  juries,  and  receive  salaries 
of  various  amounts  in  different  counties— 
not  exceeding,  however,  201,  for  each  in- 
dividual. I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  they 
are  too  often  appointed,  not  on  account 
of  their  fitness  for  the  several  functtona  of 
their  office,  but  by  a  very  different  rule 
of  selection.  Instead  of  being  young, 
vigorous,  healthy,  and  equal  to  cope  with 
the  Operate  offenders  whom  they  may 
be  called  to  oppose,  they  are  in  many  in* 
stances  dependants  of  great  men,  menial 
servants,  wood-rangers,  persons  worn  out 
in  other  lines  of  life,  unfit  for  active  duty, 
often  placed  upon  the  police  as  on  a  su- 
perannuation list,  and  in  everv  respect 
calculated  to  do  more  mischief  tlian  good. 

Of  the  magistracy  of  the  country,  I 
wish  to  speak  with  the  utmost  deference. 
There  are  amongst  them  many  persons  of 
the  highest  character  and  qualifications. 
I  could  name  gentlemen  in  every  part  of 
Ireland  who  perform  their  duty  in  a 
mannec  not  only  respectable,  but  even 
exemplary ;  who,  careless  of  all  interests 
and  considerations  but  those  which  they 
are  under  a  sacred  obligation  to  consult, 
pursue  a  steady  and  honest  line  in  the 
face  of  difficulty  and  personal  danger. 
With  regard,  however,  to  some  ouier 
members  of  the  body,  I  am  afraid  wo 
iniut  admits  that  Ihey  do  not  possess  all 
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the  requititet  for  their  eminent  ttation 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  their 
country. 

I  ditclaim  any  with  to  cast  reflections 
on  any  body  of  men;  nor  would  it  be 
just  in  this  case ;  for,  as  I  hare  said,  there 
are  examples  of  the  highest  qualifications 
among  the  magistracy  in  every  part  of 
Ireland.  But  instances  have,  on  the  other 
handy  occurred,  in  which  I  am  bound  to 
say,  that  the  supineness  of  the  magistrates 
has  been  injurious  to  the  peace  of  the 
country,  b^  suffering  dbturbance  and  out^ 
rage  to  gain  head  at  the  commencement, 
instead  of  opposing  to  them  an  early  and 
well-concertcn  resistance. 

L«t  me  ask.  Sir,  what  would  be  the 
eibct  in  any  county  of  England,  which 
some  local  discontent  bad  thrown  into  a 
state  of  ferment  and  asiution,  if,  in  the 
course  of  a  week,  a  fortnight,  or  three 
weeks,  two  or  three  houses  were  allowed 
to  be  burned  and  murders  to  be  com- 
mitted, without  any  inquiry  on  the  part 
of  the  local  magistrates.  Might  we  not 
naturally  expect,  that,  Within  we  succeed- 
ing  three  weeks,  the  number  of  those 
atrocities,  would  be  multiplied?  and 
should  we  be  surprised  if  the  evil  were  to 
attain  so  great  a  heij^ht  as  to  make  the  in- 
terposition of  the  civil  power  insufficient, 
ana  to  compel  a  recurrence  to  coercive 
measures  or  another  kind  ? 

This  state  of  things,  Sir,  in  Ireland, 
which  I  have  now  attempted  to  sketch  in 
some  of  its  leading  features,  is  the  natural 
result  of  the  course  of  policy,  which,  till 
a  late  period,  has  been  pursued  with  re- 
spect to  that  country;  and,  if  we  are 
asked  why  such  a  system  of  policy  was 

Imrsued,  or  how  it  happened  that  Eng- 
and,  so  liberal  and  enlightened  in  her 
principles  and  conduct  with  respect  to 
most  of  her  other  dependencies,  should, 
with  regard  to  this  her  nearest  possession, 
have  so  widely  deviated  from  the  obvious 
line  of  her  duty,  the  answer  Is  clear. 
The  main  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  relation  which  ex-i 
isted  between  the  two  countries.  In 
truth,  the  government  of  England  was  a 
government  extrinsic  to  the  people  of 
Ireland.  It  was  at  first  forced  upon  them 
by  foreign  military  power,  and  by  foreign 
military  power  it  was,  during  the  course 
of  centuries,  sustained.  Sir,  there  is  a 
tendency  in  all  governments  to  adjust  and 
assimilate  themselves  to  the  people  which 
they  rule.  Even  tlie  most  despotic  go- 
vernments find  it  necessary  in  some  de- 
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gree  to  shape  and  conform  their  ads  to 
the  wishes  or  the  humours  of  their  sub* 
jects.    This  must  be  the  result  In  every 
instance,  where  the  governing  power  is 
entirely  thrown  (if  I  may  so  spealc)  on  its 
own  native  resources ;  it  is  then  compelled 
more  or  less  to  seek  its  safety  in  the  good 
feeling  of  the  people.    But  the  misfortune 
with  regard  to  Ireland  was,  that  the  go- 
vernment, being    in    the   first   instance 
super-induced  by  the  arms  and  policy  of 
a  power  foreign  and  extraneous  to  the 
country,  was  subsequently  upheld  by  «mi- 
lar  means — ^by  English  force  and  Engliak 
corruption.    It  was  not  placed  under  the 
necessity  of  making  itself  strong  in  the 
sympathy  of  the  people ;  rather,  it  was 
placed  under  a  necessity  of  an  opposite 
kind ;   It  was  led  to  rely  on  the  support 
and  resources  of  England,  and  not  on  the 
affection    and  honest  allegiance  of  the 
Irish.    It  was  a  government  not  so  much 
over  the  people,  as  against  them.    Down 
to  the  year  178^,  this  was  remarkably 
the  case.    Since  that  period,  indeed,  a 
different  system  has   prevailed;  but    I 
speak  now  of  the  cause  which  led  to  the 
adoption  and  continuance  of  the  previous 
system  of  mis-government;  and  I  think  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  this  cause  is  to  be 
found   in    the   fact    of   a    government 
habitually  and  for  centuries  maintained 
as  it  was  at  first  established — by  foreiga 
and  extrinsic  resources.    It  may,  perhspa, 
safely  be  asserted,  that,  from  the  landing 
of  Henry  Snd,  on  the  Irish  shore  down 
to  the  commencement  of  the  kite  re^, 
there  was  no  period  during  which  the 
Irish  government  could  have  supported 
itself  &r  a  single  month  without  the  asm* 
tance  of  England. 

In  trutli.  Sir,  it  makes  one  indignant 
to  observe  the  fortunes  of  that  people. 
Recollect  their  many  admirable  quali- 
ties—their  genius  and  intelligence— their 
peculiarly  sociable  and  affiectionate  na- 
tures^their  disposition  to  giveconfidence 
where  it  is  merited— their  steadfiut  devo- 
tion to  any  cause  which  th^  have  once 
heartily  espoused— ihrir  patience  under 
mufortunes— their  constitution^  hoepl« 
tality — their  romantic  jove  of  adventure 
— thdr  passionate  attachment  to  all  the 
charities  of  blood  and  kindred  ;—>recol* 
lect  all  this,  and  what  most  yon  think 
of  that  policy  by  whidi  these  excdlent 
qualities  have  been  perverted,  by  whwh 
all  these  gifU  of  nature  and  provideaee 
have  been  made  the  fruitful  somcea  of 
crime  and  misery?    M^iat   mt  you 
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think  of  that  policy  which  tasked  the 
power  and  the  wisdom  of  England  for 
ages,  only  to  produce  and  prolong  the 
moral  and  political  degradation  of  such  a 
people? 

Sir»  it  is  not  my  object  to  attempt  to 
point  out  the  Tarious  remedies  which 
may  be  applicable  to  this  state  of  things ; 
but  some  remarks  on  that  part  of  the  sub- 
jecti  will  venture  to  offer- 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious,  that  as 
the  evils  to  which  I  have  referred  are  the 
result  of  causes  most  deeply  seated,  and 
which  have  operated  for  ages,  so  they 
cannot  admit  of  any  sudden  or  instanta- 
neous cure.  The  process  of  healing  must 
be  gradual.  But,  in  making  this  obser- 
vation, I  wish  to  guard  against  the  possi- 
ble abuse  of  it.  It  does  not  furnish  the 
slightest  pretext  for  indifference  or  delay 
in  the  application  of  remedial  measures. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  strongest  argu- 
ment for  an  immediate  recourse  to  them. 
Indeed,  although  I  admit  that  improve- 
ment must  be  a  work  of  gradation,  I  cer- 
tainly conceive  that  the  rate  of  its  pro- 
gress depends  in  no  small  degree  on  our- 
seWes ;  and,  if  it  is  heartily  pursued  and 
promoted  on  all  sides,  I  even  think  it  pos- 
sible that  the  effect  may  be  produced 
with  a  rapidity  on  which  we  should  in  the 
first  instance  be  far  from  calculating. 

I  must,  however,  in  the  next  place  ob- 
serve that,  with  respect  to  many  of  the 
evils  which  afflict  Ireland,  the  business  of 
correction  does  not  rest  either  with  the 
government  or  with  the  legislature.  The 
remedies  mustgrow  up  from  the  people 
themselves.  They  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
people— in  the  hands  of  the  landholders 
and  gentry;  and  by  these  I  trust  they 
will  be  applied. 

The  power  of  interposition,  as  I  have 
observed,  is  in  many  instances  not  with 
the  government.  Is  it  possible,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  government  should  find 
a  permanent  relief  for  the  distresses  of 
the  poor  and  the  general  want  of  employ- 
ment? Temporary  aid  on  a  particular 
emergency  may  be  afforded  with  advan- 
tage ;  but  to  provide  that  the  population 
of  a  large  country  shall  at  all  times  be 
iully  occupied  and  comfortably  situated, 
as  a  task  beyond  the  competence  of  human 
policy^  or  power.  In  the  same  manner, 
is  it  within  the  province  of  government  to 
interpose  between  landlord  and  tenant  ? 
Or  would  it  be  proper  that  legislative 
enactments  should  prescribe  to  the  land- 
lord  the  conduct  which  he   ought   to 


pursue  m  that  relation  ?  In  this  respeot, 
as  in  many  others,  our  appeal  must  be  to 
the  landed  gentnr  of  Ireland. 

With  those  of  them,  indeed,  who  will- 
ingly and  systematically  absept  themselves 
from  their  country — ^what  terms  of  per- 
suasion can  avail  ?  I  would.  Sir,  it  were 
in  my  power  to  rouse  those  persons  from 
their  apathy.  I  would  it  were  in  my  power 
to  carry  to  their  hearts  such  an  appeal  as 
the  exigency  of  the  case  demands ;  to  re- 
excite  in  them  those  recollections  of  home 
and  of  country,  which,  I  am  sure,  are  not 
extinguished  but  only  dormant.  I  would 
remind  them  how  little  justice  they  do 
even  to  themselves,  in  abandoning  the 
post  which  has  been  assigned  to  them  by 
Providence,  and  sacrificing  all  the  high 
obligations  resulting  from  rank,  birth,  and 
station.  I  would  implore  them  to  reflect 
how  little  they  consult  either  their  own 
happiness  or  the  good  opinion  of  their 
countrymen,  in  forsaking  tne  discharge  of 
those  duties  which  ought  to  be  cultivated 
by  them  not  merely  from  a  sense  of  obli« 
gation,  but,  even  if  obligation  were  not 
concerned,  from  a  regard  to  their  truest 
interests  and  hiahest  dignity :  duties,  not 
to  be  executed  as  tasks,  but  to  be  en« 
joyed  as  privileges: — the  duties  of  pro- 
tecting, of  enlightening,  and  of  tran- 
quillizing the  people  committed  to  their 
care.  I  woula  tell  them  that  it  is  vain  to 
look  for  incompatible  advantages— that 
they  cannot  draw  their  rentals  from  their 
native  country,  and  lavish  them  in  travel 
or  amusement  abroad,  and  at  the  same 
time  hope  to  have  a  healthy,  contented,, 
well-principled,  and  loyal  tenantry  at 
home. 

To  those  landlords  who  reside  in  the 
country,  I  would  also  make  an  earnest 
appeal.  I  call  upon  them,  not  indeed  to 
adopt  a  course  foreign  to  their  own  inclina- 
tions, but  to  persist  in  the  course  to  which 
I  know  they  are  already  inclined.  This 
is  the  easier  undertaking  ;JacUius  incitare 
curreniem  quam  commovere  ianguetUem.  I 
call  upon  to  do  more  ardently  what  they 
are  already  doing,  to  watch  over  the  in- 
terests of  their  dependants,  which  are,  in 
truth,  their  own  ;  to  labour  for  their  moral 
elevation  as  well  as  their  physical  com- 
fort ;  and  thus,  by  constant  attention,  by 
patient  and  considerate  humanity,  and 
above  all,  by  the  force  of  example,  to, 
secure  the  progress  of  their  country  in 
knowledge,  in  industry,  in  refinement,  and 
in  religion. 

There  are,  however,  Sir,  other  duties 
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relating  to  the  improTemeisi  of  tbe  coon- 
try,  which  more  peculiarly  fall  to  the  lot 
of  the  goremment  and  the  legislature. 
And  here,  I  would  preeome  to  point  out 
three  great  objects  to  which,  as  1  conceire, 
the  attention  of  narliament  and  of  the 
efxecotive  authorities  should  be  directed. 
The  first  is  Uie  improvement,  by  constitu* 
tional  means,  of  what  I  have  termed  the 
ordinary  defences  of  society ;  I  allude  par- 
ticularly to  the  police  and  the  magistracy. 
I  have  described  the  state  of  the  ordinaiy 
conscabulsry  of  the  country.  On  this 
subject,  plans  of  two  diflerent  descriptions 
were  unaer  the  consideration  of' the  late 
Irish  government.  The  principle  of  the 
one  wss  to  abolish  the  whole  of  the  extsttnff 
coostabidary,  and  to  establish  a  general 
police,  under  the  appointment  and  super- 
vision of  government.  It  went,  in  fact,  to 
atation  a  gens-fT  armerie  throughout  Ire- 
land. The  other  method  proposed  was 
to  attempt,  by  an  amendment,  not  a  repeal, 
of  the  present  law,  to  effect  a  practical 
improvement  in  the  character  of  the  ex- 
istmg  baronial  constabulary— to  pro- 
vide, if  possible,  that  it  should  be  compo- 
sed of  better  materials,  that  the  selection 
of  constables  should  be  more  unexcep- 
tionsble;  and,  in  short,  that  the  whole 
system  should  be  better  adapted  to  its 
declared  purposes.  With  respect  to  these 
two  descriptions  of  plans,  I  confess  I  think 
the  latter  ought  at  least  to  be  first  tried. 
It  is  notorious,  as  I  have  already  inti- 
mated, Shat  the  present  system  of  police 
is  wretchedly  defective,because  wretchedly 
carried  into  execution.  It  is  confessedly 
ill-worked.  Now,  had  everything  been 
done  to  render  tbe  operation  of  the  system 
88  perfect  as  possible— had  every  means 
been  used  to  strengthen  what  is  good  in  it, 
and  to  correct  its  rniperfections'— and  had 
the  experiment,  after  all,  been  found  to 
fail — then  certainly  we  should  have  no 
alternative,  except  to  throw  aside  the  old 
machinery  altogether,  and  to  proceed  on 
a  different  plan.  But,  when  it  is  admitted, 
that  the  system,  whatever  be  its  merits, 
has  not  been  fairly  brought  to  the  test — 
when  the  complaint  is  not  against  the 
principle  but  against  the  practice,  when, 
further,  the  principle  is  not  only  more 
unobjectionable,  but  more  constitutional 
than  that  of  a  gens- d'armerie— then  it 
does  seem  somewhat  of  a  large  and  illo- 
gical consequence  to  conclude  that  you 
shall  at  once  rush  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  abandon  not  only  the  incorrect  prac- 
ttco   but   tbe    uncensured    principle.    I 


term  this  principle  more   coastitalloMl 
than  its  antagoaisti  fMcavse  it  providea  Cor 
the  defence  and  protectioQ  of  tbe  societj 
from  the  bosom  of  the  sodelj  itselC    la 
finds  the  defenders  of  peace  and  order 
amongst  tbe  people.    And,  surely,  thta  is 
wiser  and  better  than  the  notion  of  secu- 
ring the  jpoblic  tranquillity  by  the  ihptiL 
agency  of  tbe  executive  power.    Bus  the 
truth    is,  that,  wherever  the  system  of 
baronial  eonstaUet,  as  establishsd  by  tbe 
laws  now  in  being,  has  been  fttriy  tried,  it 
has  been  found  to  answer  its  purpose.    lis 
proof  of  this  remark,  I  would  roentioo  the 
eaae  of  the  county  of  Longford,  which  was 
a  few  years  ago  ao  disturbed,  that  it  was 
on   the  eve  of  being  placed  under  the 
peace  preservation  act.     At  that  time, 
my  noble  friend  (lord  Forbes),  one  of  the 
members  for  tbecounty, desirous  to  avert  this 
disgrace,  as  he  deemed  it,  from  his  count  j, 
resolved  to  make  an  experiment,  whether 
it  was  not  possible  to  preserve  innqtMity 
under  the  present  mode  of  appointing  con- 
stables.   At  bis  tequasi  liha  apptioation  «€ 
the  peace  preservation  act  was  withheld. 
By  his  own  exertions  and  ii^uoice,  with 
tlie  assistance  of  his  brother  ma^sirates, 
he  formed,    under  the  existing  laws,  e 
baronial  police  which  has   now  for  five 
years  been  in  operation ;  and  the  result 
hsa  been  the  complete  tranquillity  c^that 
county    during    tbe    time    in  .question, 
without  any  resort  to  extraordinary  means« 
Formerly,  in  Longford,  as  in  msny  other 
counties,  no  constable  could  execute  a 
warrant  with  safety  in  the  tairs  and  gene* 
ral  meetings  of  the  people.    It  is  uoiortn- 
nately  too  common  a  case  in  Ireland,  that 
a  peace-officer  is  unable  to  act  except 
under  the  protection  of  a  military  force. . 
The  contrast  in  Longford  is  now  sostriking, 
that,  but  recently,  in    a    fair   crowded 
with  thousands  of  the  people,  a  single  con- 
stable entered,  and,  seizmg  a  dehnquent, 
marched  him  to  confinement,  throu^  the 
whole  of  the  thronged  multitode,  without 
experiencing  the  slightest  dtsturbaoce  or 
opposition. 

The  plan  of  a  genS'^'araierie  would 
probably  in  its  consequences  be  of  very 
serious  detriment.  It  would  tend,  I 
think,  to  deteriorate,  if  not  to  extinguish 
what  subsists  of  good  magistracy  in  Ire* 
land,  and  to  degriule  the  gentry  from  thdr 
natural  station.  I  do  not  deny  that  its 
immediate  efiect  might  be  more  strikiog 
than  that  of  a  milder  plan ;  but  I  believe 
that,  if  it  were  possible  to  cmnpare  the 
two  systems  experimentallyi  tbe  cesidt  in 
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tlie  cootwe  of  a  few  yearsi  would  be  in 
favour  of  that  which  I  coosider  as  the  more 
coiMlitatioaal. 

it  has,  indeed,  of^en  occurred  to  me,  in 
considering  this  suhiect,  that  it  would  be 
adviseable  to  introduce  among  the  Irish, 
still  more  than  has  hitherto  been  admitted, 
of  the  English  principle  of  confiding  the 
peace  of  the  country  to  the  care  of  the 
inhabitants.  One  great  evil  in  Ireland 
has  been,  that,  in  every  emergence  civil 
or  political,  where  any  thing  was  to  be 
done,  immeidiate  recourse  has  been  had  to 
tjie  ajgenov  of  the  government.  1  thought 
it  might  be  well  worth  an  experiment, 
wbetl&r  the  English  mode  of  appointing 
gratuitous  parochial  constables  might  not 
advantageously  be  adopted  in  the  sister 
country*  I  should  not  now  have  mention- 
ed this  idea,  if  it  had  not  been  that,  in  a 
conversation  about  a  twelve-month  ago, 
with  my  Noble  friend  to  whom  I  have 
already  alluded,  I  threw  it  out,  and  ex- 
pressed some  imeotion  of  proposing  legis- 
lasivo  enactments  for  the  purpose  of  car- 

2 log  it  into  effect.  In  consequence  of 
at  remark,  my  noble  friend,  with  his 
characteristic  seal  for  the  improvenent  of 
his  country,  has  actually  made  the  expert- 
ment.  During  the  last  year,  parochial 
constables  have  been  appointed  in  Long- 
ferd^  who  have  acted  gratuitously,  and  I 
bavo  understood  from  him,  that  the  plan 
hrn  been  attended  with  great  and  unques- 
tionable benefit.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  think  it  would  be  somewhat  pre- 
mature to  pronounce  that  Ireland  shall,  at 
this  time,  and  in  all  its  t>arts,  be  placed 
under  a  constabulary  force  appointed  im- 
mediately by  the  executive  power. 

The  subject  of  the  magistracy  abo  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  the  late  Irish  go* 
vemment,  and  measures  relating  to  it  were 
in  pcfl^giess.when  the  chaoffo  of  govern* 
menC  took  place*  More  Aan  two  years 
a^o,  at  the  time  of  the  decease  of  the  late 
l»ng,  lord  chanoeilor  Manners,  in  whose 
de^urtment  that  branch  of  puUlic  duty  is 
particiilarly  vested,  resolved,  in  conse- 
quence of  many  conferences  with  the  go* 
vemmenl,  to  enter  upona  revisionof  the  ma- 
gistracy. It  was  hb  intention  to  form  a  list 
of  those  gentlemen  in  each  couaty,  who, 
according  to  the  best  information  that  he 
could  procure,  might  be  properly  selected 
to  hoUi  commissions  of  the  peace ;  and  to 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  .of  issuing 
a  new  commission,  silenily  to  aopersedie 
that  which  is  now  in  force,  ce-appoinling, 
at  the  same  time,  ail  the  fittest  and  most 


effective  magistrates.  Since  that  period, 
I  have  bad  conmiunicattons  with  the  lord 
chancellor,  and  I  know  that  he  has  not 
been  inattentive  to  the  object  in  question. 
The  nature  of  the  inquiry  which  he  was 
obliged  to  make  has  occasioned  much 
longer  delay  than  might  have  been  wiahed, 
but  it  is  not  easy  for  those  who  have  not 
considered  the  details  of  the  subject  to 
conceive  the  minute  and  complicated  na- 
ture, as  well  as  delicacy,  of  the  investi- 
gations requisite  to  bring  such  an  inquiry 
to  a  satisfactory  issue.  Although,  there- 
fore, the  delay  that  has  occurred  is  matter 
of  regret,  I  am  persuaded  thai  no  blame 
attaches  on  account  of  it  tp  the  noble  lord. 
Shortly  before  I  left  Ireland,  I  understood 
from  himself  that  he  had  made  great  pro- 
gress in  the  work  of  revision,  that  bis  in-» 
quiries  had  been  prosecuted  in  all  partSi 
and  that  .be  had  obtained  from  the  best 
sources  materials  for  carrying  his  original 
intentions  and  the  wishes  of  the  gevcffO* 
ment  into  efiecu  He  added,  that  tbeie 
were  at  that  time  onlv  a  few  counlies  (I 
think  but  two  or  three)  for  which  he  waa 
not  prcqpared  with  an  improved  comniis« 
aion.  1  shouki  suppose  that  the  iistt  foe 
those  counties  have  by  this  time  been  cooh 
pleted;  but  what  has  since  occurred,,  I 
am  of  course  unable  to  say.  It  may,  bow- 
ever,  be  hoped  that,  by  these  means,  what- 
ever improvement  may  be  requisite  in  the 
magistracy  of  Ireland,  will  be  carried  into 
efiect  at  no  distant  period. 

The  second  of  those  objecU  which  I 
regard  as  demanding  public  and  legislative 
interposition,  is  the  moral  improvetnent  of 
the  people.  I  have  already  toucbed  on 
the  nature  of  the  education  that  exists  in 
Ireland.  It  is  highly  important  that  this 
subject  should  attract  the  attention  of  par- 
liament, and  some  puUic  inquiry  into  it 
seems  indispensable.  Whether  that  inqutiy 
should  be  conducted  by  a  committee  of 
the  House,  by  a  commisBion  appointed  by 
the  government,  or  by  a  Dtfliamentary 
commission,  is  not  now  the  question; 
but  information  ought,  I  thinks  In  some 
way  to  be  obtained;  I  mean  chiefly  as  to 
the  state  of  Roman  Catholic  eduoatioo. 
On  this  part  of  the  subject  in  particular, 
we  have  not  sufiicieot  facta  before  us.  It 
is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  decide  what 
public  measurea  it  may  be  best  to  adopt 
for  the  purpoaeof  prenolieg  the  education 
of  the  ^reat  body  of  die  Irish  people.  An 
hon.  finend  of  mine  (Mr.  Rice)  has  tod* 
mated  that  a  netional  syilcm  ought  lo  be 
eatablished.   I  do  not  prefeas  to  pronooece 
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a  decided  jadgment,  because  I  think  that 
the  question  requires  much  more  discus- 
sion than  it  has  yet  received.  Notwith- 
standing, hoirevcr,  the  deference  which  I 
leel  for  the  opinion  of  my  hon.  friend,  I 
confess  that,  as  far  as  my  mind  is  yet  made 
up,  my  leaning  is  to  believe  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  national  system  of 
education  in  that  country  as  shall  be  effec« 
tual,  would  be  opposed  by  very  serious  if 
not  insurmountable  difficulties.  I  need 
only  advert  to  the  religious  differences  that 

Erevail  in  the  country;  esnecially  to  the 
wading  distinctions  of  Catuolic  and  Pro- 
teaUnt.  A  system  of  national  educatfon, 
Sir.  must  of  course  proceed  on  the  prin- 
Gtple  of  excluding  all  that  is  circumstantial 
m  the  doctrines  of  the  two  persuasions, 
and  retaining  only  what  is  essential  in  both* 
You  must  taice  the  common  quantity,  if  I 
nay  so  speak,  of  the  two  religtoost  and 
upon  this  you  must  frame  your  course  of 
eaucation.  Now,  Sir«  I  am  afraid  that 
auch  a  plan  aavours  a  little  of  the  old  mis- 
taka  of  attempting  to  produce  uniformity 
of  opinion,  instead  of  bein^camteotib  se- 
cure a  concord  and  unity  of  hearts.  It  is 
besides  to  be  observed,  tnat  much  of  what 
the  Catholica  deem  the  essence  of  their 
religion,  many  of  them  will  allow  to  be 
communicatea  only  through  the  medium 
of  their  clergy,  llie  result,  therefore,  of 
thia  general  course  of  education  would,  I 
fear,  be  fallacious.  It  would  leave  what  all 
must  consider  a  most  essential  part  of 
education  to  be  in  a  great  measure  sup» 
plied,  as  it  is  now,  by  private  care  and 
benevolence.  The  instruction  given  would 
consist  more  in  a  negation  of  the  doctrines 
peculiar  to  each  persuasion,  thaninthein- 
culcation  of  any  positive  articles  of  belief. 
I  incline,  therefore,  to  the  opinion,  that, 
for  Ireland,  in  its  present  situation,  a 
different  system  is  better  adapted — ^that 
of  encouraging,  by  every  means  in  our 
power,  the  various  efforts  u>r  the  education 
of  the  people,  throughout  the  kingdom,  by 
whatever  persons  they  may  be  conducted, 
provided  only  that  it  oe  clearly  ascertained 
that  they  are  directed  to  the  promotion  of 
real  moral  and  religious  improvement. 
The  liberality  of  parliament  vrill,  I  am 
persuaded,  supply  government  with  ample 
funds  to  be  oistnbuted  in  aid  of  sudi 
efforts ;  the  distribution  bein^  fettered  by 
no  other  condition  than  this,  that  they 
ahall  be  honestly  and  really  applied  to  the 
moral  caltore  of  the  people.  There  is  a 
small  fund,  which  has  been  voted  for  a 
few  years  past  (amounting  in  the  present 
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year  to  4000/.),  which  baa  been  placed^ 
the  hands  of  the  Irish  government,  and  ia 
applied  on  the  principle  that  I  haw 
described.  The  distribution  of  it  ia  veated, 
under  the  control  of  government,  in  the 
hands  of  three  gentlemen,  who  have  been 
requested  to  undertake  the  trust,  the  rey* 
Mr.  Dunn,  major  Woodward,  and  Mr. 
Digges  Latouche.  I  mention  their  namesy 
because  it  is  due  to  them  to  pay  to  their 
judgment,  their  liberality,  and  their  en* 
lightened  and  honourable  condact,  the 
tnbute  of  hiffh  respect  and  praiae.  They 
perform  the  duties  of  the  trust  gratuitoaaly, 
and  they  dispose  of  this  fund  to  any  school 
— in  aid,  it  should  always  be  remembered, 
of  local  exertions  and  local  aubacriptions 
—but  to  any  achool  conducted  either  by 
Catholica  or  Proteatants,  provided  they 
are  satisfied  that  it  ahall  be  well  conducted, 
and  that  it  proceeds  on  true  principlea  of 
Christian  benevolence.  I  should  propose 
that  this  fund  be  conaiderabiy  enlarged,- 
and  that  it  be  from  time  to  time  eolai^ed 
in  proportion  to  the  demands  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  that,  wWher  it  be  alwayainvea* 
ted  in  the  handa  of  the  same  gentlemen* 
or  in  the  handa  of  different  seu  of  indi-^ 
viduals  carefully  selected  for  the  purpose, 
the  distribution  should  be  still  regulated 
by  the  same  principle. 

The  third  point  to  which  I  prerane 
to  think  that  the  legislature  ought  to  'di- 
rect its  attention  b^what  I  may  term  the 
civil  improvement  of  the  people.  Here  I' 
would  particularly  advert  to  the  question 
of  tithes,  but  without  at  thia  period  en- 
larging upon  it;  more  especially  u  the 
subject  is  hereafter  to  undergo  discus- 
sion. Previously,  however,  to  the  adop- 
tion of  any  measure  on  a  large  scale  res- 
pecting it,  some  inquiry  into  the  actual 
operauon  of  the  system  at  present  estab- 
lished seems  to  be  expedient.  Whether 
this  should  be  made  by  parliament,  or  bj 
the  ^vemment,  may  be  matter  of  future 
consideration.  Of  the  competency  of 
parliament  to  institute  auch  an  tnvesttga* 
tion,  there  can  he  no  doubt ;  for  the  com- 
petency to  inquire  is  surely  concurrent 
with  the  competency  to  legislate.  But,' 
perhaps,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  and  from  respect  to  theconstito* 
tional  authority  of  Uie  sovereign  as  head  of 
the  church,  it  would  rather  be  advisable 
that  such  an  inquiry  should  emanate  from 
the  government,  and  be  conducted  under 
its  superintendence. 

On  this  part  also  of  my  subject^I  most 
touch  upon    the   question    of   Calholic 
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emancipation ;  not  to  enter  into  it^  bat  to 
mention  the  measure  as  one  of  those  most 
material  to  the  improvement  of  Ireland. 
The  question,  Sir,  has  of  late  assumed  a 
new  position ;  and  this  is  the  only  remark 
I  shall  make  upon  it.  In  consequence  of 
the  visit  of  his  majesty  to  his  Irish  domi- 
nions, and  his  peculiarly  gracious  and 
condescending  conduct  while  in  that 
quarter ;  in  consequence  also  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  lord  Wellesley  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland,  and  of  the  general 
impression  that  he  was  especially  selected 
•8  the  representative  of  the  royal  senti- 
ments with  respect  to  that  country ;  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  persuasion  exists,  that 
the  opinions  of  the  highest  person  in  the 
kingciom  are  favourable  to  the  progress  of 
the  Catholic  cause.  This  persuasion  is 
l^aining  ground  throughout  Ireland ;  and 
if,  after  all  that  has  passed,  the  measure 
of  emancipation  should  not  be  adopted, 
the  disappointment  will  be  attributed  to  a 
disinclination  towards  its  success,  exist- 
ing, not  in  the  highest  quarter,  but  in  the 
other  branches  of  the  legislature.  I  have 
already  adverted  to  the  distrust  entertain- 
ed by  the  Irish  people  generally  of  the 
disposition  of  the  British  legislature,  and 
I  shall  only  observe,  that  one  unfortunate 
consequence  of  the  continued  rejection  of 
the  measure  would  be  still  more  deeply  to 
rivet  that  conviction-— and  thus  to  create 
what  in  a  constitutional  view  cannot  be 
too  much  deprecated,  a  separation  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  between  the  wishes  of 
the  sovereign  and  the  intentions  of  the  le- 
gislatare. 

On  this  occasion.  Sir,  I  think  it  is  my 
doty  to  do  justice  to  the  conduct  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  A 
few  yean  ago  I  expressed,  in  my  i]dace» 
my  sense  of  the  obliffations  wluch  the 
country  owed  to  that  cums  of  men  for  the 
zeal  and  activity  with  which  they  had 
co-operated  with  the  magistracv  and  the 
government  in  maintaining  the  public 
tranquillity.  For  that  declaration  1  have 
incurred  much  cenlure^not  indeed  in 
thb  Hoose^bot  the  subsequent  conduct 
of  the  body  in  question  has  completely 
jostified  the  good  opinion  of  them  which 
I  then  expressed*  It  has  so  happened, 
that,  daring  the  late  disturbances,  their 
condoct  has  been  brought  forward  with  a 
peouliar  prominence,  and  in  almost  all  in- 
•tanoes,  they  hatve^  by  the  utmost  exer- 
tionsy  and  often  at  the  imminent  hazard  of 
their  lives,  enforced  the  duty  of  obedience 
to  the  civil  power^  and  opiKMcd  and  re- 


pressed the  passions  and  oiovements  of 
the  misguided  people.  In  every  stage  of 
these  disorders,  both  during  the  progress 
of  the  infatuation  and  at  the  period  when 
the  convicted  delinquents  met  their  fate, 
their  merit  has  been  equally  conspicuous. 
I  think  myself  bound  to  make  this  state- 
ment in  favour  of  that  respectable  order 
of  men;  and  it  is,  after  all,  but  a  poor 
tribute  for  the  benefits  which  they  have 
conferred  upon  their  country. 

I.will  no  longer.  Sir,  dwell  on  particular 
measures  of  amelioration ;  but  I  would  in 
conclusion  observe  generally,  that  the 
ereat  remedy  for  the  diseased  state  of 
Ireland  is  to  be  found  in  a  steady  course 
of  wise  and  good  government.  As  all  the 
vices  and  misery  of  that  country  have 
mainly  sprung  from  a  steady  course  of 
mismanagement,  so  must  her  improve- 
ment and  her  progress  in  morals,  religion, 
and  the  blessing  of  civilized  life,  depend 
on  the  patient  and  inflexible  i^dherence  of 
her  rulers  to  a  directly  opposite  line  of 
policy.  It  is  above  all  things  important 
to  \uy  the  foundation  of  every  remedial  de* 
sign  in  the  union  and  concord  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  is  an  indispensably  preliminary. 
Let  it  not  be  imagined,  Sir^I  need 
scarcely  disclaim  the  construction— that^ 
in  offering  these  sentimenu  I  have  the 
slightest  intention  to  insinuate  censure  on 
any  preceding  admmistratioo.  I  know 
that,  with  respect  to  the  prindples  I  am 
now  recommending,  I  shall  be  cordially 
joined  by  all  those  members  of  the  House 
who  have  at  any  period  been  members  of 
the  Irish  government.  But  I  repeat,  that 
the  basis  of  advancement  mtist  be  the 
mutual  good-will  of  the  people.  What- 
ever other  measures  you  may  adopt,  yon 
can  hope  to  make  but  h'ttle  progress*  lUi- 
less  you  secure  this  object ;  and,  if  this 
obiect  be  first  attained,  the  adoption  of 
other  measures  will  be  comparatively 
easjTi  and  even  thenecessity  of  them  will 
be  in  some  degree  superseded.  Let  ua 
not  believe.  Sir,  that  the  task  of  creating 
or  diffusing  such  a  spirit  of  recipro^ 
kindneis  is  hopeless.  True  it  is,  indeed* 
that,  where  passions  and  prejudices,  in- 
flamed by  ancient  and  bitter  recollections, 
are  mvolved,  many  obstacles  must  inter- 
vene, and  the  end  to  which  we  aspure  may, 
for  a  time,  seem  to  be  withdrawn  to  a  dis- 
tance almost  unattainable.  But  let  us  not 
despair  of  the  ultimate  resuk.  We  know 
that  the  best  feelings  and  the  loftiest  pas- 
jions  are  on  our  side.  We  know  that  the 
aanctiona  of  audiori^  and  experienoo  are 
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in  ear  Aaroar.  Whemer  the  evperiment 
has  been  Wrlj  tried,  it  hat  completely 
aiiMrered.  I  could  give  many  exaotplet 
of  tachsuceeit,  but  tnall  lindt  myself  to 
one  with  irhich  1  gball  conelode.  I  ofier 
it  ••  an. additional  demonstration  of  the 
important  truth,  that  habitual  kindness 
ana  real  honesty  of  intention  will  alvrays 
find  their  reward  in  the  sympathies  and  in 
the  condact  of  chose  towards  whom  they 
are  exercised* 

In  the  county  of  Limericict  Sir,  there  is 
a  parish  untouched  to  this  moment  by 
any  of  the  disorders  which  have  distracted 
diat  county.  It  is  nine  miles  from  the 
city  of  Limericic,  and  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  iiorrors  of  whith  we  hare  lieard.  It 
coaCaias  a  very  crowded  population  al- 
most  entirely  Roman  Catholic :  yet,  in 
dwt  parish,  the  IVotestant  dergymaa 
Imeps  no  arms,  nor  has  he  in  any  respect 
inowased  the  fastenings  or  defences  of  his 
hovae;  and,  at  nwht,  he  sleeps  in  seeu- 
rity,  ooniding  in  the  protection  of  Provi- 
•daace  and  tihe  good-will  of  Ms  Bomaa 
CathoKc  parishioners.  The  neighbour^ 
•hoed  has  been  visited  by  these  nifl4itly 
oaiwaders,  mnI  many  excesses  have  been 
committed  $  but,  in  this  parish,  not  a 
ain^  outrage  has  taken  place.  In  the 
oaurse  of  kist  December,  tnerd  occurred 
4tt  the  eame  parish  a  memorable  scene. 
Oo  «  Sunday  m  that  monlli,  the  Roman 
Catholic  ^est  summoned  his  llock  to  a 
mealing  u  the  Romish  chape!,  and  there 
aa  the  Aar  he  ptesented  to  them  the 
ftaleatant  -clergyman  of  the  parish.  Hie 
people  were  act  asseoMed  lor  the  pur- 
wasea  of  worship,  Imt  the  place  and  the 
tbiy  gave  %  aolemnifey  to  die  meeting 
«tte  a  aanctHy  to  its  object.  The  Pro^ 
taatanC  clergy  man  ^Irom  ^  altar  addressed 
Ae  people.  He  gave  to  their  conduct 
Khe  aapiause  which  h  merited,  and  ex- 
wOffteil'tnBm  m  the  most  earnest  manner  to 
4eoatfme  Ae  wame  oonrsc  of  loyalty  and 

£o4  «rder.  fHis  >addvesS|  ni^hich  occupied 
lf«n  hour,  was  4ieairdwith  breathless 
wttention';  and  the  result  was,  that,  at  the 
4ioae  of  ^,  the  people,  with  one  voice, 
tmd  with  aodamatioa.  came  forward  and 
4ook  Ihe  oath  rfifflegiance.  The  preseat 
-«taie  of  Ihe  pafirfi  tittesto  <heir  faithfnl 
(AeervBQoe  df  IhevoknTtary  engagoment. 
^ew,  ^r,  ao  what  must  we«smbe  Ihese 
a*.Us?  Mot  towny  sadden  burst  itf  en- 
^hfaabstic  kindness,  auspending  on  a  «pe- 
-ddl  oooarion  babitnal  distrust  and 
«sMngement;  not  to  a  momeivtary  im- 
l»«bay'«rBiH^'^9  Awtaalant  tmd^llie€»- 


thoKe  to  unite  far  a  particular  porpoae— » 
no !  but  to  a  settled  and  Regular  habit  of 
conciliation  between  the  Protestant  and 
the  Catholic  clergyman,  between  the  Pr<»- 
tesunc  clergyman  and  his  Catholic  psi- 
rishioners—^  habit  formed  and  built  ap 
during  a  kindly  intercourte  of  twelve 
years.  It  is  the  result,  therefore,  of  a 
system  silently  matured  in  the  time  of 
peace,  and  at  length  manifestiog  if  effi- 
cacy in  the  hour  of  danger. 

The  instance,  Sir,  which  I  have  given, 
is,  I  am  happy  to  think,  not  a  solitary 
one;  and,  from  facts  like  theae,  I  ana 
surely  warranted  in  the  condosion,  that, 
where  the  same  conciliatory  means  are 
used,  the  same  excellent  elects  will  gene- 
rally follow.  Such  a  spirit  of  peneveria^ 
kindness  as  I  have  described  is  capable  of 
surmountinff  even  strong  preiudices;  and, 
solar  from  Deui|^  incompatible  with  fide- 
lity to  the  religion  whidi  we  profess,  in, 
indeed  the  genuine  offiiprii^  or  that  reli- 
gion in  its  l^gfaest  state  of  excetfeoce.  It 
m&y  extend  to  every  order  of  persona  m 
the  commimity,  and  may  be  the  ammatiQ^ 
principle  of  government  itself»  without 
any  compromise  of  its  rights^  or  derogSF- 
tion  from  its  authority. 

Mr.  Eiiist  of  DttUio,  deprecated  the 
presoat  discussion,  as  calculated'  to  ex- 
dte  public  irritation  ;  whereas  the  objac:t 
of  ail  pablie  discostion  should  be,  to  sofiteo 
down  irritation.  He  coukl  not  allow  ^be 
atatementa  wliick  had  been  made  bj  se- 
veral gentlemen  to  she  oonne  of  the  de- 
bate, to  •operate  unqaalified  on  the  mind 
of  parliament.  It  was  his  duty  to  state 
the -view  ha  had  taken  of  tlm  important 
-qnestion ;  and  If  ]ia»  in  delivenag  hia 
epinioa,  shodd  betrmr  the  infirmity  of 
JiuaMn  nature,  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
those  who  cheriabad  diferent  &dinga» 
and  who  had  that  night  exfirassed  them, 
were  not  finee  fi«om  the  same  infioniiy.  Aa 
iur  as  the  discussion  bad  gone,  Tery  le- 
mote  causes  had  been  assigned  fiir  the 
troubles  by  whidi  Ireland  was  now  agi- 
tated. It  appeared4o  him,  that  several 
gentlemen  had  adopted  hasty  epinions,  en 
which  they  had  argued,  instesd  af  adduc- 
ing ftds,  and  infcrriog  coesequenoesfipoai 
them.  Hoi  boarever,  wouU  take  a  dt&r- 
'CBt  oomrse;  be  would  atate  the  fiMts 
ssUohiafiaenoediiis  opinsan,  inataad  of 
arguing  en  tanoifol  aae  onoaetain  dsia. 
CMineotad  as  he  was  with  some  of  the 
distaifoed  districts,  he  had  anjoyed  sp- 
portunitiea  of  leaniing  priaate  dicoai- 
sianoea  aeiative  to  the  iusmjiuslba ;  hut 
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theae  he  wpald  not  mention^he  would 
state  on]y  those  transactioDS  which  were 
of  a  public  nature,  and  which  were  per- 
fectly well  known  to  his  majesty's  go- 
veromontt  If  he  offered  any  statement 
that  was  incorrect,  they  could  correct 
him ;  but  if  his  statements  were  consist- 
ent with  facts,  then  he  called  on  the 
House  and  the  government  to  adopt  his 
idew  ,of  the  subject.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  had  last  addressed  the  House 
had  described  the  disturbances  of  Ireland 
aa  appljring  only  to  particular  districts— as 
origmating  merely  in  local  causes— and 
as  not  likely  to  be  of  permanent  duration. 
He  differed  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
on  all  these  points.  The  .  House  was 
itiuch  deceiTod  if  gentlemen  supposed 
that  the  disturbances  in  Ireland  were  li- 
mited to  the  narrow  circle  of  a  few  dis- 
tricts, or  that  they  were  of  recent  origin. 
He  would,  on  the  cbntrtiry,  assert  Uiat 
the  present  disturbances  in  their  distinct 
character,  originated  in  the  year  1814. 
For  many  years  previous  to  that  period, 
disturbances,  which  could  not  be  excused 
or  extenuated,  prevailed  in  Ireland ;  but 
the  present  disturbances  were  as  distinct 
fVom  those  to  which  he  referred,  in  their 
aiotives,  objects,  and  agents,  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  them  to  be. 

Having  pointed  out  the  year  when  the 
disturbances  commenced,  the  next  point 
to  which  he  would  direct  the  attention  of 
the  House,  was,  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  agents  employed ;  for  he  would  assert 
and  it  could  not  be  denied  by  the  govern- 
ment, that,  whatever  the  object  of  those 
infatuated  persons  might  be,  the  disturb- 
ances were,  without  any  exception,  car- 
ried on  exclusively  by  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland.  The  Protestant  might  be  con- 
fided in :  he  cared  not  how  he  mi^ht  suffer 
under  the  extremity  of  distress ;  still  he  was 
peaceable;  however  Jiumbled,  however 
crushed  by  the  weight  of  his  poverty,  the 
Protestant  had  not,  directly  or  indirectly, 
taken  a  part  in  those  disgraceful  outrages. 
It  therefore  followed,  that  though  po- 
verty and  penury  extended  over  all,  it 
bad  operated  to  produce  insurrection  and 
iiebelhon  amongst  the  Catholics  only.  The 
bon.  and  learned  gentleman  here  took  a 
brief  reyiew  of  the  disturbances  which  had 
occurred  in  1814,  1815,  and  1816,  at 
which  time  there  was  no  complaint  of  the 
depreciation  of  prices  or  the  high  rate  of 
rent ;  and  therefore  he  inferred,  that  these 
were  not  the  real  cause  of  the  spirit  of  in- 
wbordination  which  prevailed  tbeni  and 
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which  existed  how.  It  could  not  escap® 
observation,  that  the  Roman  Catholic* 
who  were  embarked  in  those  outrage* 
were  bound  by  a  peculiar  species  of  reli- 
gious obligation.  In  all  their  forms  a  di- 
rect allusion  was  made  to  the  established 
religion  of  the  country,  and  an  undis-. 
guised  expression  of  hostility  towards  that 
religion  was  indulged  in,  which  pretty 
clearly  showed  what  their  object  was.  The 
precise  object  of  the  conspiracy  he  co^id 
not  state ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  that  it 
was  not  set  on  foot  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
loweringrents  or  abating  tithes,  but  that  it 
had  originated  in  a  rancorous  hostility  to 
the  established  religion  of  the  country. 
The  hon.  member  for  Limerick  bad  said, 
he  was  shocked  at  certain  books  which  were 
generally  read  in  Ireland.  But  what  would 
he  say  to  that  book,  which  was  dissemi- 
nated in  every  part  of  Ireland,  which  was  to 
be  found  in  every  cottage— that  book  which 
was  promulgated  as  a  set-off*  against  read- 
ing the  Bible?  He  alluded  to  bishop 
Walmeslev's  history  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion—>a  book  written  by  a  Catholic  bi- 
shop, recommended  by  the  Catholic 
clergy,  which  had  gone  through  eight 
successive  editions,  and  which  his  majes- 
ty's government  had  traced  into  almost 
every  cottage  in  Ireland :  that  work, 
which  was  to  be  found  where  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  was  not  permitted,  ex- 
plained the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  in  a 
manner  favourable  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  religion.  In  this  work,  after 
justifying  almost  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  the  author  had  limited  the 
duration  of  the  Protestant  religion  to  the 
year  1825.  A  man  of  education,  would, 
of  course,  look  at  such  a  work  with  per- 
fect contempt,  but  its  effect  upon  unin- 
formed minds  could  not  but  be  most  pre- 
judicial. It  was  such  as  to  inspire  in  the 
minds  of  the  lower  order  of  Catholics  so 

Eerfect  a  hatred  of  Protestants  that  the 
\tter  were  in  many  cases  compelled  to 
emigrate  rather  than  renounce  tneir  reli- 
gion, and  to  remain  in  safety  withoot  re- 
nouncing they  found  in  numerous  in- 
stances to  be  impossible.  He  was  in- 
formed by  several  Protestants,  that  they 
had  emigrated  entirely  from  an  appre- 
hension uat  their  lives  and  property  were 
in  danger;  and  he  assurra  the  .House 
that,  on  inquiry,  it  would  be  found,  that 
emigration  iiad  been  confined  almost  uoi- 
vermlly  to  Protestants. 

He  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  another  poiiit.    It  had  been 
5  F 
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thai  the  Catholic  jprietta  had  used 
their  most  slreDUout  eflbrti  to  preserve 
peace  and  tranquillity.    It  was  of  great 
unportance  to   ascertain   whether    thejr 
were  or  were  not  sincere  in  their  conduct; 
and  it  was  of  peculiar  importance  at  the 
present  time,  when  th^  claimed  to  be 
exempted  from  the  ordmary  law  of  the 
countrjr,  because^   as   ihejr  asserted*  it 
would  interfere  with  their  mfluence  aver 
their    congregstion.    That  the  Catholic 
prieits    had    recommended   peace   and 
subordination  from  their  altars,  be  was 
not  disposed  to  deny.    Indeed  he  knew 
the  fiict.    [Hear»  bear.]    But  the  ques» 
tion  was,  whether  they  were  sincere  in 
those  recommendations.    With  respect  to 
the  Catholic  laity,  he  was  ready  to  admit 
that  the  lower  orders  alone  were  con- 
nected with  the  disturbances*  HebelieTed 
tiie  higher  classes  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  have  just  as  little  to  do  with  the  out- 
rages as  the  Protestants  themselves.  But, 
while  he  absolved  the  educated  Roman 
Catholic   laity  from  all  blame,  he  was 
sorry  be  could  not  say  so  much  for  the 
eler^;    Let  the  House  look  to  the  man- 
ner IB  which  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
had  acted  on  other  occasions,  when  theur 
authority  was  disputed,   and  contrast  it 
with  the  conduct  which  they  now  pursued. 
It  roust  be  admitted  on  all  haods,  thai 
however   sincere  or   warm   the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  might  be  in  their  endea- 
vours to  restore  tranquillilv,  on  the  present 
occasion,  they  had  totally  failed,    lliey 
had  not  succeeded  in  recaUing  their  flocks 
to  those  paths  from  which  they  had  devi- 
ated.     But,  on  other  occasions,    when 
their  representations  were  opposed,  what 
had  they  donei  They  had  had  immediate 
recourse  to  the  forms  of  their  church. 
It  had  been  jodicially  proved  in  courts  of 
justice,  that  when  some  of  their  flock  had 
dared  to,  read  the  bible,  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  the  persons 
thus  ofiending  were  assailed  by  the  forms 
of  the  church  of  Rome.    No  such  thing 
had  been  done  on  the  present  occasion. 
Here  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
adverted  to  several  instances  where  muiw 
der  had  been  committed  by  Uie  peasantry, 
and  the  priesthood  had  not  used  the  forms 
•f  the  church  for  the  purpose  of  discover- 
ing the    offonders.     In   the   county  of 
Louth,  eight  individuals  Were  burned  by 
the  insurgents;  in  thesontb  of  Ireland,  19 

Eersons  had  the  same  fate ;  but  the  Catiio* 
c  clergy  did  not  endeavour  to  discover 
the  murderers,  Jty  exerting  thoso  powers 
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to  which,  on  less  important 
they  had  had  recourses    la  the  county  dl 
Limerick,  a  crown  witness,  returning  froom 
giving  evidence  at  the  aisizes,  happeneci 
to  pass  by  a  chiqpel  while  divine  service 
was  performing ;    the  whole  congregatioia 
rushed  out,  and  murdered  him  on  Am 
spot,  in  the  presence  of  the  priest.  Govern* 
meat  oflered  thousands  and  thousands  to 
discover  the  perpetraton  of  this  deed^  bufe* 
without  efiect.     In  another   pfasre^  the 
priest  advised  the  people  not  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance.    And  what  was  hia 
reaaon  ?    Becauae  the  oath  of  allegiaace 
might  interfisre  with  another  oath,  whidn 
Dr.  Milner  was  preparing  for  the  Romasa 
Catholics.    Was  this  a  proof  of  the  since*  • 
rity  which  actuated  the  Catholic  d^gj  ? 
«  I  will  not,*'  aaid  this  priest,  «  take  the 
oath  myself,  neither  win  I  command  mw 
congregation  not  to  take  it,  but  I  wilL 
advise  them  not.'*    At  KiDaraey,  a  pvieafc 
accorcfiag   to   his  own  statement,   wae 
apprehensive  of  disturbsnce.    He  beard,. 
on  a  certain  night,  the  Mowing  of  homar 
and  ^  those  sounds  whtdi  diattnsuished. 
the  excursions  of  the  disafiBCtea.    He» 
however,  remained  quiet  aU  night,  hot. 
next  day,  at  twelve  o'clock,  he  ventured 
into  a  crowd  of  insurgents.     He  found 
that  they  had  seized  an  obnoxious  iodi-i- 
vidual,  and  that  person  he  look  nnder 
his  protection.     He  afterwards  retired^ 
leaving  this  unfortunate    person  in  the 
care  of  one  of  the  party,  but  the  moment 
he  retired  the  man  was  murdered.    Thia- 
bappened  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  e 
military  station,  yet  this  clergyman  never 
gave  any  notice  to  the  military,  of  what 
was  going  on :  the  man  was  murdered,  and 
the  priest  refused  to  state  who  the  per- 
son was  to  whose  protection  he  had  oon» 
signed  him.    He  would  ask,  in  the  name 
of  wonder  or  of  Heaven,  was  this  a  prool^ 
of  sincerity?      [A  Isugh.]      It   night 
excite  a  laugh  in  the  minds  of  those  whe 
knew  not  die  miseries  to  which  Ireland 
was    exposed.      If  gentlemen   had  felt 
those  miseries,  they  would  act  in  a  difier— 
ent  manner ;  they  would  hear  with  defers 
once   and  chrility,    the  sentiments  of  e 
plain  man.  iDBtcad  of  gimg  way  to  •» 
emotion  of  merriment  on  so  solemn  ae 
occasion.    [Hear,  bear.]  ^  If  the^  thought 
that  thev  were  in  possession  of  ftcta  otk 
which  they  could  oorteetly  decide^   )eff 
them   cry   <*  question,'*    and  he  would 
submit.    [A  loud  cry  of  **  question,'*  seA 
laughter.!     He  supposed  he  had  stepped 
beyond  the  ordioa^.  bounds  of  diseussiofiF- 
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itt  what  he  had  «aid«  mnce,  on  no  other 
priaciple  could  he  aocoont  for  this  Inter- 
rnptton ;  ondy  thereforey  he  would  take 
«p  aoMither  topic  Miserable  as  the  state 
of  Ireland  was,  at  the  present  moment, 
he  did  hot  think  this  was  the  time  to  talk 
ef  the  misgoremment  of  aix  hundred 
jreart.  Hn  maxim  was,  **  put  down  the 
HMurrection  now,  and  then  discuss  the 
orcumstances  in  which  it  may  have 
originated."  In  order  to  pot  down  the 
insurrection,  he  would  arm  GoTemment 
with  an  almost  absolute  power,  and  to 
enable  them  to  exercise  that  power 
efficiently,  he  would  place  a  greater  raili- 
tery  force  at  their  disposal.  He  would 
not  confine  that  force  to  18,000  men; 
he  would  double  or  triple  it.  [Hear, 
heart]  When  order  was  restored,  he 
would,  if  possible,  imihediately  get  rid  of 
Mr.  iVeeholders.  This  minute  division  of 
fmffertj  created  much  of  that  feeling  of 
•osisbordinacioo  which  was  the  bane  of 
Ireland*  Another  measure  of  vital 
importance  was,  the  patting  down  the 
ayateoB  of  illicit  distillation.  That  could 
4inly  be  done  by  removing  the  temptation 
to  the  offisnoe.  So  long  as  the  present 
Mgh  duties  existed,  aH  the  power  of 
England  could  not  remove  that  evil. 
The  hon*  and  learned  gentleman  then 
-recommended  a  religious  and  mond  edu- 
cation, 08  that  which  could  alone  benefit 
the  people  of  Ireland,  and  declared,  that 
lie  womd  not  be  deterred  from  discharg- 
ing his  duty  by  the  cries  of  those  who 
•were  ignorant  of  the  situation  of  Ireland, 
<Mr  who,  being  acquainted  with  it,  viewed 
the  subject  whh  a  criminal  indiffinrence 
to  her  welfare. 

Mr.  Phadfdt  said,  he  would  not  at  that 
late  hour,  trespass  long  on  the  time  of  the 
House,  and  tn  the  few  remarks  he  had  to 
•RHd&e  on  tfio  motion  of  his  right  hon. 
iriend,  he  shoidd  confine  hinpelf  strictly 
to  Uie  main  question.  The  House  might 
lieel  assured,  tnat  it  was  fiir  frmn  his  inten- 
tion to  follow  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man who  spoke  last,  throi^  the  details 
of  his  disgostiiTg  attack  upon  the  popola- 
tioD  of  tMt  country  whicn  had  returned 
Um  to  partiament.  [Hear,  hear!]  He 
-owned,  that  when  the  hon.  and  learned 
flsember  was  first  about  to  desert  ihe  duty 
which  beioBgcd  to  him  in  the  frith  court 
of  cbanctey,  in  order  that  he  mifffat  devote 
Ills  attention  to  parliamentary  dniies,  he 
^Mt.  P.)  felt  ve^  great  regret;  but  he 
now  wlUidiew  firom  the  bottom  of  his 
JMiarlp  tfery  ngret  on  that  acconati  mud 


tejoicefl  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
tleman  had  had  an  opportunity  of  displav- 
ing  to  the  British  parliament,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  country,  the  tone,  and 
temper,  and  manner,  which  had  long  dis- 
tinguished the  treatment  received  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  Ireland  from 
those  who  ought  to  be  the  advocates  of 
their  rights.  It  was  often  asked,  in  a  tone 
of  triotnph,  by  the  enemies  of  the  Catho- 
lics, *<  Why  are  you  not  satisfied  with  the 
boon  granted  to  you  ?  Why  are  you  not 
content  with  the  concessions  which  you 
have  received  ?**  The  reason  was,  because 
concession  had  been  fi:>lIowed  in  every 
stage,  by  the  curse  and  malediction  of 
those  bigots,  whose  prejudices  neither 
time  nor  ch-cumstanQes  could  remove— 
who,  Kke  an  unwholesome  blight,  like  a 
destructive  mildew,  intercepted  every  rur 
of  royal  favour,  or  of  legislative  beneii- 
cence.  [Hear,  hear.]  He  was  free  from 
alarm  as  to  any  argument  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  might  please  to 
bring  forward,  but  argument  he  adduced 
not.  The  hon.  and  Teamed  gentleman 
relied  upon  what  he  denominated  facts; 
and  those  facts  would,  in  all  probability, 
produce  a  very  difierent  effect  from  that 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
anticipated.  The  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman had  spoken  of  transactions  with 
respect  to  the  disturbances  that  now  pre- 
vailed in  Ireland,  and  he  (Mr.  ^.)  must 
say,  as  he  had  been  an  eye  witness  of 
those  transactions,  that  if  any  part  of  the 
statements  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman were  literally  true,  in  spirit  and  in 
application  to  the  question  they  were 
totally  and  absolutely  false.  The  truth 
was,  that  the  insurrectionary  movements 
in  Ireland,  were  confined  entirely  to  cer- 
tain districts  df  the  south.  Limerick, 
Cork,  Kerry,  and  a  part  of  Tipperary, 
were  in  a  state  of  disturbance.  This 
entire  population,  speaking  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people  in  those  districts, 
were  Roman  Catholics.  It  was  a  WeH 
known  fact,  that  the  disturbances  were 
confined  to  the  lower  orders,  and  did  not 
extend  beyond  them;  but,  overlooking 
this  fact,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  traced  the  disturbances  to  a  religious 
feeling— th<Me  who  were  engaged  in  them 
being  the  dregs  of  the  people,  and  tM  the 
lower  eiasses  professing  the  Catholic 
faith.  The  object  of  those  Insurrectionary 
movements  was,  in  fact,  to  level  the  pro- 
perty of  the  country  I  and,  in  the  pursuit 
of  that  object^  the  uirfbrtnnate  persons 
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who  were  engaged  la  this  Aenga  directed 
their  efforts  against  both  Protestanu  and 
Roman  Catholics.    The  respectable  Ca- 
tholics were  as  much    exposed  as  the 
Protestanu  to  their  depredations,   and 
they  exerted  themselves  with  the  same 
seal  and  energy  in  repressing  those  dis- 
turbances, as  the  members  of  the  esta- 
blished church  did.    [Hear.}    When,  as 
gublic    prosecutor,  the  painful   task  of 
ringing  some  of  those  mia^ided  men  to 
punishment  devolved  on  him,  the  direc- 
tion he  gave  to  the  persons  who  were  to 
empannel.  the  juries,  was,  that  no  distinc- 
tion should  be  nutde,  *  in  admitting  Pro- 
testants and  Roman  Catholics  to  serve  on 
those  juries.    They  were  indiscriminately 
empannelled ;  and  it  could  not  be  asserted 
—it  could  not  be  suspected^that  the 
Roman  Catholics  did  not  perform  their 
duty,  in   every  instance.     These   were 
facts  which  he  positively  knew.     With 
repect  to  the  Roman  Catoolic  clergy,  he 
would  aflfi rm,  chat  from  the  highest  digni- 
tary of  the  church,  to  Uie  lowest  parish 
priest»  they  exerted  themselves  zealously, 
and  energetically,  and  honestly,  to  put 
down  the  spirit   of  insubordination.    It 
was  not  merely  a  formal  discharge  of  their 
duty— it  was  not  merely  making  declara- 
tions from  the  altar,  which  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  said,  might  be  true 
or  untrue— might  be  sincere  or  hypocriti- 
cal — ^no,  it  was  an  active  interference; 
and  lie  would  assert,  that  if  the  lives,  if 
the    eternal    happiness   of  the  Catholic 
cler^  depended  on  their  exertions,  they 
could  not  do  more  to  put  an  end  to  those 
disturbances  than  they  had  done.   [Hear, 
hear.]    If  these  men,  insteid  of  being 
sealous  opponents  of  the  discontented, 
had  remained  neutral,  and  still  more,  if, 
as  had  been  insinuated,  they  had  counte- 
nanced this— he  would  not  call  it  con- 
temptible conspiracy,  because,  if  not  put 
down  in  time,  it  might  assume  a  form  that 
would  require  the  whole  strength  of  the 
country  to  subdue  it— if  these  men  had 
proceeded  in  a  different  course  from  that 
which  they  had  promptly  adopted,  would 
not  the  danger  have  been  infinitely  more 
terrific?     The  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man told  them,  that  his  great  measure 
was  to  pot  down  every  symptom  of  insub- 
ordination  by  force,  without   in<|uiring 
into  the  cause  in  which  it  had  originated. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  would 
employ  50.000  or  100,000  men  to  effect 
this  obtect.    He  (Mr.  Plunkett)  would 
•^  indeed  have  been  surprisedi  if  stfcp  a  doo- 
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tribe  had  not  been  maiked  by  the  Uidig* 
nation  of  the  House.  For  if  auch  a  prtu* 
ciple  #ere  onoe  adopted,  the  two  coontries 
wonld  be  opposed  to  each  other  in  endleae 
hostility. 

He  begged  pardon  for  having  been  led 
away  from  the  consideration  of  the  imme^ 
diate  motion  before  the  House,  by  the 
observations  of.  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, which  had  already  been  sofiiciently 
answered,  by  the  effect  they  had  prodaoed 
in  the  mind  of  every  person  who  had  lieatd 
him  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  There 
was  one  particular  transaction,  however, 
which  had  been  mentioned  by  the  hoku 
and  learned  gentleman,  and  in  which  be 
( Mr.  P.)  was  personally  concerned,  to 
which  he  must  shortly  advert.  The 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  had  undoubt- 
edly an  opportunity  of  exertmg  a  mOM 
powerful  influence  on  the  minds  of  their 
Sodts ;  but  their  influence  in  restraining 
their  flocks  from  the  perpetration  of  crime 
must  depend  on  tbeir  power  of  pneserr- 
ing  the  confidence  of  their  flocks.  It 
had  been  well  observed  by  an  emineiia 
historian.  Dr.  Robertson,  that  the  influ*> 
ence  of  the  priesthood  was  most  strong^ 
when  united  with  the  discontented  portioo 
of  the  population ;  but  that  when  allied 
with  the  government,  their  influenoe  over 
the  minds    of    their    flocks  was  pro* 

Sortionally  dimroished.    Subject  to  thia 
rawback,  their  influence  was  undoubtedly 
strong,  in  restraining  from  the  commission 
of  crime;  but  if,  instead  of  eitertiog  their 
influence  as  clergymen,  they  came  fbi«- 
ward  as  witnesses  in  cases  of  imputedl 
crime,  they  would  lose  the  confidence  o€ 
their  flocks,  and  the  government  wooMl 
consequently  lose  all  the  advantages  whid& 
it  now  derived  from  their  influence  aad 
interference  in  the  prevention  of  outragea. 
In  the  transaction  to  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  had  alluded,  the  prieet 
had  rescued  the  unfortunate  man  from  dte 
crowd  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  at 
the  extreme  hazard  of  his  own  penoo^ 
and  had  succeeded  in  conveying  him  to  a 
place  of  safety.     After  this  the  party 
returned,    seized  upon  the  priest,    and 
threatened  him  with  the  loss  of  life  if  he 
did  not  immediately  deliver  the  man  into 
their  hands,  declaring  at  the  same  time 
that  he  should  receive  no  injury.    The 
unfortunate  man  was  delivered  op,  and 
after  an  interval  of  half  an  hour  be  was 
put  to  death.    The  priest  did  not  know 
the  persons  who  actually  perpettated'Che 
murder:  be  did   not  even  believe  tbat 
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those  who  were  apprehended  were  the 
-moat  guilty  individuals.    He  knew  il  was 
tniey  some  of  the  faces  of  those  who  com- 
posed the  numerous  crowd ;  and,  though 
ne  did  not  think  that  those  whom  he  knew 
were  the  individuals '  who  had  actually 
imhroed  their  hands  in  blood,    he  was 
aware  that«  composing  part  of  a  multitude 
who   had  committed  murder,  they  were 
considered  as  having  joined  in  the  deed, 
and  were  liable  to  be  executed  as  mur- 
derers*   The  priest,  therefore,  refused  to 
give  evidence,  or  to  disclose  the  names  of 
those  who  were  present.    He  (Mr.  P.) 
was  willing  to  admit  that  a  Catholic  cler- 
gyman could,  no  more  than  a  Protestant, 
conceal  a  crime,  and  that  this  priest  was 
therefore,  liable  for  the  consequences  of 
illegal  conduct ;   but  in  this  case  he  did 
Dot  think  it  would  have  been  adviseable 
to  inflict   the   punishment.     By  giving 
evidence  against  these  persons,  the  priest 
not  only  exposed  himself  to  personal  dan- 
ger, perhaps  to  assassination,  but  deprived 
himself  of  all  capacity  of  being  employed 
as  an  instrument  to  prevent  future  crimes. 
Halving  a  choice,  therefore,  of  compelling 
hioo  to  appear  in  the  witness  box,  and  ^ 
f  anishing  him  if  he  refused  to  give  evt- 
denoe,  or  of  employing  the  confidence 
which  he  enjoyed  with  diose  whose  lives 
would  be  effected  by  bis  testimony  to 
prevent   future  outrages,   he    (Mr.  P.) 
notwithstanding   tliat  by   so    doing   he 
exposed  himself  to  the  censures  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  had  preferred 
the  latter  course,  and  he  now  appealed  to 
the  House  from  the  decision  of  tlie  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  and  asked  if  he 
was  not   entitled    to  their   approbation 
and  thanks  for  having  so  done  i    [Loud 
cheers.] 

He  would  now  address  himsdf  to  the 
motion  of  his  right  hon.  friend.  His  right 
hon.  friend,  he  was  sore,  could  intend  no 
unkindness  towards  him  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  alluded  to  his  conduct  in 
1816,  and  stating  that  he  then  joined  with 
him  in  a  motion  similar  to  the  present. 
Neither  could  his  other  hon.  iriend  who 
had  so  ably  supported  his  views,  and  who 
bad  quoted  passages  firom  his  speech  on 
that  occasion.  But  as  every  man  was 
anxious  to  maintain  his  diaracter,  and  to 
defend  his  consistency,  he  might  be  ex* 
cused  for  ofiering  some  explanation  by 
which  his  conduct  in  then  supporting  his 
riffht  hon.  friend's  motion  was  recon- 
cilable with  his  negative  vote  on  the 
-present  occasion.    The  motions^  theoy  hp 


would  say,  were  not  exactly  similar,  nor 
brought  forward  under  similar  circum* 
stances.  On  the  former  occasion,  a  vote 
had  been  proposed  in  the  army  estimates 
for  25,000  men,  for  preserving  the  peace 
of  Ireland,  and  the  motion  of  his  right  hon. 
friend  was  intended  to  obtain  a  previous 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  such 
a  force  was  necessary ;  in  the  present  in« 
stance,  the  House  had  voted  the  necessary 
force,  and  had,  to  srrest  existing  outraee, 
conferred  additional  powers  on  the  Irish 
government.  The  latter  fact  was  even 
embodied  in  the  resolution  now  before  the 
House.  With  respect  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  resolution,  which  pledged  the  House 
to  assist  his  msjesty  in  carrying  into  exe- 
cution the  most  beneficial  measures  for 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Ireland,  and 
was  intended  to  stimulate  the  government 
to  more  active  exertions  in  tTO  cause,  he 
could  not  adopt  it  without  declaring  by 
his  vote,  that  government  required  re- 

§  roof  for  its  indifiference,  and  consequently 
id  not  enjoy  its  confidence.  Now,  that 
it  enjoyed  his  confidence  was  proved  by 
his  sitting  on  that  side  of  the  House.  To 
those  who  knew  hfm  best,  he  would  leave 
the  decision,  whether  he  had  placed  that 
confidence  in  the  present  administration 
because  he  had  joined  them,  or  had 
joined  them  because  they  had  obtained  his 
confidence.  J[Hear,  hear.}  He  believed 
in  his  conscience,  that  government  was 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  find  a  cure  for 
the  evils  vnth  which  Ireland  was  afflicted. 
His  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  C.  Grant)  who 
had  that  night  spoken  with  such  eloquence, 
and  evinced  so  much  statesmanlike  talent 
and  views,  and  who  by  his  speech  had 
acquired  additional  claims  to  the  gra- 
titude of  his  country,  had  enumerated 
the  causes,of  the  present  state  of  Ire- 
land. Many  of  these  causes,  it  would  be 
obvious  could  not  be  immediately  counter* 
acted,  and  many  of  their  efiects  could 
not  be  immediately  remedied ;  but  he  was 
convinced,  that  the  government  of  that 
country  was  sincerely  desirous  of  dis* 
covering  a  remedy,  and  would  be  zealous 
in  applying  it.  Every  thing  that  could  be 
done,  he  was  convinced  would  be  done. 
With  respectto  the  great  question  of  Catho- 
lic diMbilities,  he  would  at  present  say 
nothing,  although  he  hoped  that  it  would 
soon  be  satisfactorily  settled.  The  House 
would  recoUect,  that  the  question  last 

Sear  obtained  a  new  position ;  that  a  bill 
ad  be^  agreed  to  in  that  Housor  bad 
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pMsed  thioiicli  M  k$  ftsffesft  and  wm 
only  lost  in  another  place.  Ha  cpnfaitad 
that  he,  therefore^  looked  forward  with  in- 
created  confidence  to  the  final  f  ucoeea  of 
that  great  meaiure  of  aecority.  of  strength^ 
and  of  Juitice(  bat  it  was  too  important 
a  question  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  ditcui- 
•ion  of  that  efeniog.  A  part  of  it  would 
ahortljr  come  before  the  Houae  on  tlie  in» 
tended  motion  of  his  rt«hon.  friend  {Mu 
Canning)  for  the  adminion  of  Catholic 
peere  into  the  other  House  of  Parliament ; 
and  at  an  early  period  of  the  next  session^ 
a$  he  ^Mr.  Plunkett)  had  formerly  an- 
nounceoi  he  intended  to  submit  the  whole 
question  to  parliament;  wlien  he  had 
no'  doubt  it  would  receive  that  full* 
temperatOi  and  satisfactory  discussion 
which  its  momentous  consequence  de» 
aerred. 

Among  the  circumstances  which  had 
bad  a  beneficial  tendency  with  regard  to 
Irelandi  and  which*  without  reference  to 
the  success  of  the  question  to  which  he 
bad  alluded,  increased  his  confidence  in 
the  future  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  was  the 
hte  visit  of  his  majesty  to  that  part  of  his 
dominions.  That  graciooa  proceeding  had 
been  undenralued.  and  viewed  with  af- 
fected indifierence.  by  the  varioua  descrip* 
tiotts  of  persons  with  various  objects;  but 
a  wiser  and  more  beneficial  measure,  be 
was  convinced,  could  not  have  been  taken. 
Its  importance  bad  been  under-rated,  by 
those  who  were  averse  to  see  any  lustre 
thrown  around  the  Throne,  and  by  the 
peuy  fkctions  of  botL  sides,  who  distracted 
that  unhappy  country ;  but  the  great  body 
of  the  people  had  appreciated  the  visit  as 
it  deserveot  His  maiesty  had  knocked  at 
the  hterts  of  his  Irish  subjects,  and  had 
been  answered  with  inexpressible  enthu- 
aiasm  and  gratitude.  That  visit  had  been 
followed  by  another  measure  of  concilia* 
tion,  on  which  they  likewise  set  its  proper 
value-^he  meant  the  appointment  of  the 
marquis  Wellesiey  to  the  govermnenf  of 
Ireland.  He  would  not  then  enter  into  any 
eulogium  on  that  noble  lord,  who  did  not 
raquTre  any  praises  of  his;  but  he  should  be 
wanting  in  that  justice  which  he  owed  to 
bim.  if  ho  did  not  state  the  wise  and  im*> 
partial  viewi  with  which  he  entered  upon 
bia  offlce^^tbe  seal  and  vigour  with  which 
bo  applied  himsdf  to  discover  a  remedy 
fisr  the  existing  evMa  of  Irdand-«-and  the 
anxiety  which  he  showed  to  administer 
the  law.  and  toput  down  those  who  rose 
np  against  ii^  m  whatever  party,  and 
oiader  whatewer  banners^  they  appeared. 
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[Hear,  bearj    He  (Mr.  Htmkott) 
tertainod  from  these  and  from  other  ca 
cumstanoes  mat  hopes  of  approachins 
proaperity  to  Ireland ;  andbe  b^ged  lestwe 
so  sav»  that  some  of  Ua  ben.  ItoimIs 
had  drawn  too  gloomy  a  picture  of  tas 
put  condition,  when  they  apoke  of  mn 
uninterrupted    tnisgoVernment   of  ihive 
centuries.    Wkhin  the  latter  part  of  thin 
period  they  might  have  found  many  nob- 
jects  of  consolation.    The  penal  Java  for 
religion  had  been  within  tne  last  forty 
yeara   entirely  repealed:   nothinff.  now 
remained  but  one  great  oMaaure  o?  poUejr 
and  jusUoe  that  should  remove  all  civil  dis- 
abilities oa  account  d  rdigioas  faiih.    In 
ahould  alao  bo  recollected,  that  since  tJie 
year  1782  that  country  had  been  reatored 
to  commeroe  and  to  all  the  commercinl 
rights  enjoyed  in  other  parte  of  the  empirew 
These  advantages  had  been  folh»wed  by 
an  uniooi  which  placed  Ireland  on  a  loot- 
ing wUb  Great  Britain,  in  all  other  priri- 
lc||esand  rigbu*    He  hMd  oppoted  ihmt 
uoaon ;  he  had  done  to  ononly  and  boldly, 
nor  was  he  now  ashamed  of  what  be  biid 
donoi  butthoughinhisreslstaneetoifthe 
liad  been  prepared  to  go  the  length  of  aajf 
man.  he  was  now  equally  prepared  to  dm 
all  in  hia  power  to  render  it  close  and  in- 
disaoloble>    One  of  the  apprehensions  on 
which  hia  opposition  was  founded,  be  wan 
happy  to  say.  bad  been  diaappointed  bj 
the  event.    He  had  been  ainid  that  tfaie 
Irish  intereatsi  on  the  abolition  of  her 
aeparato  legislature,  would  come  to  be  dio- 
ctissod  in  a  hostile  parliament:  but  he 
could  now  state,  and  he  wiabed  when  be 
apoke  that  be  could  be  heard  by  the  whale 
ef  Irdand.  that  during  the  time  that  be 
had  sat  in  the  united  parliament,  be  bad 
found  every  question  that  related  to  tbe 
intereats  or  atcnritt  oif  that  country  en- 
tertained with  indulgence,  and  treated 
with  the  OMMt  deliborate  regard.    M^boe 
heoooaiderad  all  these  thinga— when  be 
considered  tbe  privileges  grantedf  and  the 
disabilities  removed«^and  when  be  eon- 
aidered  the  elkeu  that  most  result  from 
the  cordial  eSoflB  of  a  united  legislatttre, 
he  could  not  entertain  i^oomy  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  the  future  prospocta  of  IrelssML 
If  an  improved  system  of  police  were 
establislied  in  that  country,  and  if  tbe 
landed  gentry  discharged  with  leal  the 
duties  of  their  character  and  statioo.  we 
should  soon  see  a  manifest  ameltoration  of 
the    atale    of   the    sister    island,    and 
should  find  that,  inatead  of  being  a  aearce 
of  weakoess  anddiatractioay  it  wooid  b^ 
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oone  to  arm  of  security  and  stfeogth  ta  i 
the  whole  empire.     [Hear,  hear.3 

Uia  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Grant)  had 
adverted  to  the  caasea  of  the  present  atete 
of  society  in  Ireland,  under  the  heads  of 
the  tithe  system*  the  police,  the  magis- 
traejt  and  education;   and  thongh  he, 
when  he  rose  did  not  intend  to  say  one 
word  upon  them,  he  would  now,  as  he  was 
oo  his  legs,  address  himself  briefly  to  them. 
He  confessed  he  approached  the  tithe 
system  with  great  reserve  and  delicacy. 
The  legislature  bad  a  right  to  meddle  with 
that  prc^rty,  because  Uierewere  no  limits 
to  its  power;  but,  onUie  same  principlethat 
ii  cottid  tater&re  wfth  tithes,  it  might 
interfere  with  any  other  species  of  pro- 
perly.    As  to   any  forcible  dimiaQtion 
of  their  amount,  or  compulsory  conmu* 
tation  of  them,  be  coula  never  agree  to 
any  ineasure  for  that  purpose,  nor  could 
parliament  oa  any  just  principle,  entertain 
the  question  for  a  moment.    In  opposi^ 
tioo  to  frequent  ecwiplaints,   he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  clerey  of  Ireland  were  not 
a(de<}iiately  provided  for.    They  did  not 
recMve  what  they  wereentitled  to  demand, 
and   the    clamour   raised  against   their 
alleged  exactions  was  most  unfounded 
and  most   unjust.    [Hear,   hear.}    He 
wished  to  speak  with  reroect  of  the  great 
body  of  Irish  landlords;  out  he  was  com- 
pelled to  aay,  that,  generally  in  the  west 
and  inl  the  south  of  Ireland,  they  exacted 
so  much  rent  themselves,  that  they  left 
little  for  the  tithe  of  the  clergy^  and 
joined  in  the  cry  of  exaction  when  that 
little   was   attempted  to  be   recovered. 
They  sometimes  let  their  land  at  from 
seven,  eight,  nine,  or  ten  pounds  per  acre. 
Whatever  the  poor  occupier  coirid  spare 
beyond  mere  subsistence,  tlie  proprietor 
claimed  in  the  shape  of  rent,  and  dius 
lefk  thetslergyman  in  the  reccnrcry  of  his 
tithe,   to  deal  with    an  insolvent  fund, 
d  Btoir,  hear.}    If  the  latter  surrendered 
bis  rights,  he  was  left  without  an  income, 
and  praised  for  his  generosity ;  if  he  ex- 
acted them,  the  cry  of  rapscity  was  raised 
against  him.    In  the  mean  time,  the  poor 
occupier  of  the  land  gained  no  advantage 
by  the  clergyman's  forbearance;  as  what 
was  remitted  in  tithe  was  exacted  in  rent. 
The  cry  raised  against  the  clergy  for  their 
enjoyment  of  that  portion  of  the  produce 
which  the  lawawarded  them  from  the  land 
^-always  appear^  to  him  illiberal  and  iH- 
fbunded.    He  knew  of  no  class  of  country 
gentlemen  more  useful  than  the  clergy, 
even  independent  of  their  sacred  duties, 


and  none  better  entitled  to  the  property* 
whioh  they  enjoyed.  [Hear,  hear.]  They 
spent  their  income  in  the  country,  in  the 
encouragement  of  industry,  as  usefully  aa 
laymen;  they  were beuer educated;  they» 
were  more  capaUo  of  directins  their  in- 
feriors; and,  independently  of  the  reH« 
gious  instruction  which  they  conveyed, 
they  set  a  better  exaasple  of  morals  and 
private   conduct.    But  he  agreed   with 
those  who  thought  that  some  change  might 
be  made,  with  advantafe,  in  the  mode  of 
coUectiog^tithes,  thougn  he  was  opposed  to 
any  measure  for  compulsory  commutation^ 
The  subject  was  certainly  surrounded  witb 
difficulty,   but  he  thought  some   nseana 
might  be  contrived,  by  which  the  clergy  * 
might  be  enabled  to  treat  with  the  pro- 
prietors instead  of  tbe  occupiers  of  land. 
In  this  manner  an  aj^reement,  not  amount- 
ing to  a  commutation  of  tithes,  might  be 
entered  into,  by    which  tbe  clergyman 
might  receive  a  certain  sum  for  a  certain 
number  of  years ;  and  this  arrangement 
might  be  farther  perfected  by  making  the 
tithe  an  actual  charge  upoa  the  land  inter 
whatever  hands  it  might  fall.    This  wouhl 
prevent  that  perpetual  recurrence  of  vexa- 
tious pretensions  which  was  now  the  sonrce 
of  so  much  dissention  between  the  etergy-« 
man  and  the  occupier  of  the  land,  and  the 
effbct  would  be  extremely  beneficial  in 
another  point  of  view.    The  occupier  of 
land  was  generally  a  Roman  Catholic, 
who  was  naturaHy  dismcfined  te'contribute 
to  the  support  of  a  religion  which  he  did 
not  profess ;  but  if  the  transfer  which  he 
had  just  alluded  to  were  adopted,  th^ 
Protestant  clergyman  would  no  longei' 
have  to  deal  with  a  Catholic  occuprer,  but 
with  the  prepdecor  who  was  generally  a 
Protestant.    He  did  not  despair  of  some 
such  measure  being  matured  se  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  mid  before  parliament. 
This  subject  was  now  under  the  conside<* 
ratten  of  wiser  heads  than  his;  bet  he 
musl  deprecate  the  introduction  of  any 
measure,  unless  that  measure  had  been 
precisely  limited  and  ascertained  ;  for  h^ 
thought  the  Ph)testant  clergy  ought  nM 
to  be  exposed  to   the  consequences    of 
anyjndefinitearranaement,  the  exact  limits 
and  extent  of  whi(3i  were  not  known  prew 
viously  to  its  bdng  made  the  subject  of 
deliberation.    With  regard  to  the  system 
of  police  and  the  magistracy  of  trdahd^ 
he  could  assure  his  ri^t  hon;  IMend,  that 
those  subjects-  were  now  occnpyiag  the 
serious  attention  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment.   The  system  of  education  had  ofken 
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reoeired  the  attention  of  the  House,  and 
ntnj  meaturcB  had  been  pasted  with  re« 
ganrto  it.  Whether  all  the  beneficial  ef- 
Sicts  which  had  been  expected  had  re- 
aolted  from  those  measures  be  would  not 
protend  to  say ;  but  he  was  sure  that  the 
government  would  readily  give  its  atten- 
tion to  any  propositions  which  might  be 
brought  forwara  on  the  subject.  He 
begged  pardon  for  having  trespassed  so 
Ions  upon  the  House.  Indeed,  it  was  not 
his  mtention  to  have  occupied  an?  portion 
of  their  attention,  had  he  not  felt  nimself 
odled  upon  to  make  some  counter  state- 
ment to  the  evidence  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  DoUio. 

Mr.  Grattan  supported  the  obiervations 
of  his  riffht  hon«and  learned  friend,  whose 
knowleqs^  of  the  state  of  Ireland  made 
bim  competent  to  point  out  all  the  bear- 
ings of  toelquestion  under  consideration. 
The  hon.  member  earnestly  recommended 
unanimity  in  Ireland,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  he  should  see  the  day  when 
Protestant  and  Catholic  would  be  firmly 
united  under  the  same  laws  and  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Ped  said,  that  the  course  which 
the  debate  had  taken  rendered  it  unne- 
cessary for  him  to  trouble  the  House  at 
any  length  unon  the  present  occasion. 
Havine,  how«r,  held  an  oiBce  in  Ireland 
for  a  longer  period  than  that  oflice  had 
been  retained  by  any  person  during  the 
last  century,  he  trusted  the  House  would 
excuse  him  if  he  ventured  to  address  to 
them  a  few  observations  on  the  question 
which  had  been  brought  forward.  In 
what  he  had  to  say  he  would  abstain  from 
making  any  allusion  to  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion; and  he  thought  the  ri^ht  hon.  baronet 
had  acted  wisely  in  refraining  from  making 
any.  reference  to  that  question  in  the 
address  which  he  had  submitted  to  the 
House.  When  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
friend  should,  as  he  had  given  notice, 
submit  the  consideration  of  that  (juestioo 
to  the  House,  in  the  next  session,  he 
should  feel  it  his  painful  duty  to  persevere 
io  the  opposition  which  he  haa  always 
offered  to  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholics;  but,  until  that  period  arrived, 
he  thought  he  should  best  consult  his 
own  feehngs,  and  the  general  wishes  of 
the  Houses  by  avoiding  any  reference  to 
the  subject.  The  points  of  difiiereoce 
between  the  ri|jht  hon.  baronet  and  those 
who  oppoiied  him  appeared  to  be  not  very 
numerous,  or  of  very  great  importance. 
Thertthon.  baronet  had  proposeda  general 
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address,  leading  to  no  specific  object,  but 
merely  pledging  the  House  to  the  coott- 
deration  of  any  measures  which  might  be 
proposed  by  government  In  all  the  im- 
portant points  of  the  right  hon.  baronet's 
address,  the  government  was  disposed  to 
agree;   but   they  wkhed  to  have  those 

S»nts   discussei^   am  he  implored  the 
ouse  not  to  accede  to  an  address,  which 
was  in  no  way  calculated  to  nSeet  the 
right  hon.  baronet's  obiect.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  admission  had  been  made  on  the 
part  of  government,  that  th^  were  neady 
and  anxious  to  make  every  inquiry  into 
the   state   of  Ireland.    The  right  boo., 
secretary  fur  Ireland  had  stated,  that  on 
those  pomts  on  which  it  was  considered 
that  government  could  beneficially  inter- 
fere, measures  should  be  adopted;  end 
that  on  those  other  points,   respecting 
which  a  conclusion  might  be  come  to  that 
nothing  could  be  done,  he  should  be  ready 
to  lav  satisfactory  reasons  for  that  non- 
intermrence  before  the   House*    Could. 
the  House  expect  mote  than  this?    Was 
it  fair  that  a  government  which  had  been 
only  three  months  in  existence,  and  which 
hadf,  during  that  time,  been  principally, 
occupied  in  details  concerning  the  security 
of  life  and  property,  should  now  be  under 
an  imputation,  because  it  was  not  at  this 
moment  prepared  to  submit  any  specific 
meaaurer    In  the  address  of  the  right 
hon.  baronet  he  found  it  impossible  for 
him  to  acquiesce.    He  could  not  admit 
the  iosplied  censure  which  the  address 
cast    upon    past   governments,  and    be 
thought  that  he  could  convinoe  the  right 
hon.  baronet  himself  that  he  had  intro- 
duced some  words  into  the  address  whidi. 
would  have  been  better  omitted,  and  that 
he  had  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to 
certain  causes,   which  were  allowed  to 
have  an  extensive  and  important  opera- 
tion. He  f  Mr.  Peel)  had  been  connected 
with  the  government  of  Iceland  for  die 
space  of  six  years ;  and  he  should  con- 
sider it  as  a  gross  reflection  upon  his  own 
character  if  he  had  permitted  that  period, 
to  elapse  without  taking  into  conudera-. 
tion  all  the  topics  to  which  the  right  hon.. 
baronet  }iad   alluded.    But    there   was. 
some  other  subjects  connected  with  this 
question  which  had  not  this  evening  been 
adverted  to,  but  which  had  some  jears 
ago  been  considered  of  essential  ipiport* 
ance.    He  would,  jn  the  first  place,  re- 
mind  the  ri^bt  hon.  baronet  of  the  qocf*^ 
tion  regarding  the  appointment  of  sbeftA» 
When  he  had  first  gone  to  Irelasci^  h^ 
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had  heard  comfanty  and  he  beiieved  well 
founded  complaints  of  the  mode  by  which 
aberafi  had  been  then  appointed ;  for  the 
dieriffb  had  then  poMessed  the  power  of 
Dominating  the  grand  jury,  and  the  grand 
jury  bad  potsesied  the  power  of  imposing 
loou  taxes  to  an  unlimited  extent.    In 
consequenoe»   an  application   had   been 
■ade  to  assimulate  the  mode  of  appoint- 
ing  sherifis   in   Ireland  to  the  practice 
which  prevailed  in  England.    The  judges 
had  been  empowered  to  recommend  three 
persona   from   each   province;  and    he 
helieved    that   in   the  selection  of  the 
aheridb  from  the  persons  thus  returned, 
the  government   had  never    yet    been 
charn^ed  with  partiality.    Anotlier  and  a 
■ot  less  important  question  had  been  the 
power  possessed  by  the  grand  jury  of  ini- 
pooBg  local  taxation.    The  state  of  the 
police  at  that  period  had  been  in  a  most 
deplorable  state.    He  had  done  ail  in  his 
power  to  remedy  its  deficiencies ;  for,  of 
all  the  cases  which  had  been  mentioned  as 
leadlns  to  the  present  condition  of  Ire- 
landy  uiere  was  none  to  which  he  attached 
ao  «Bttch  importance  as  the  state  of  the 
peiice.-— He .  wished  it  was  possible  on 
this  subject  to  fiilfil  the  view  of  his  right 
hoa.  friend,  and  to  devolve  upon  the  grand 
jury  the  power  of  appointing  proper  offi- 
eeci.    The  appointment  of  constables  in 
Irdand  was  very  different  from  their  ap* 
poiritment  la  England.    In  England  their 
aervictf  were  gratuitous;  but  in  Ireland 
they  dl  received  a  reeular  allowance.  He 
acquiesced  in  the  objection  made  by  his 
ripit  hon.  friend  to  the  appointment  of  a 
magistracy  superior  to  the  ordinary  ma- 
gistrate.   To  such  a   proceeding   there 
wtte  certainly  great  objections ;  but  if  the 
grand  jury  would  not  do  their  duty  by 
appointing  proper  officers,  the  govern- 
■Mat.must  necessarily  take  the  task  into 
its  own  hands.    He  spoke  not  now  of  ap- 
pointing a  police  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pressmg  insnrreetkm;   but  of  a  police 
whidi  might  do  that  which  had  never  yet 
been  effis^ually  done,  namely,  to  enforce 
the  common  law  of  England.  He  believed 
that  if  Ireland  were  to  be  accustomed  for 
a  few  years  to  the  vigorous  execution  of 
the  English  common  law,  there  would  be 
no  occasion  for  the  application  of  extraor- 
dinary measures.    On  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation, he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  the  opinions  whioh  he  entertained  on 
the  Catholic  questio^  had  never  preju- 
diced his  views  as  to  the  necessity  of  edu- 
cation ffenerally.    He  had  rather  that  the 
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Catholic  population  should  be  enlightened 
than  ignorant,  and  he  would  extend  edu- 
cation to  all  parties  without  reference  to 
the  religion  of  either.  If  anv  measure^ 
therefore,  was  to  be  brought  mrward,  to 
which,  after  deliberate  consideration,  he 
could  consent,  it  should  have  his  cordial 
support.  On  the  subject  of  tithes,  he 
concurred  with  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  in  thinking,  that  it  was  an  exten- 
sive and  difficult  question.  He  thought 
that  the  general  character  of  the  Irish 
dergy  had  been  greatly  misrepresented 
and  misunderstood.  He  knew  that  their 
forbearance  had  been  most  exemplary; 
and  though,  in  particular  instances,  that 
line  of  conduct  might  have  been  departed 
from*,  yet  he  implored  the  House  not  to 
form  their  judgment  of  the  clergy  as  a 
general  body,  from  one  or  two  unworthy 
exceptions.  He  believed  that  it  was  thi» 
general  conduct  of  the  clergy  whicli 
furnbhed  the  strongest  argument  against 
the  plan  of  commutation.  Every  man 
who  nad  attentively  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  commutation,  must  have  been 
appalled  by  the  difficulties  which  that 
subject  presented,  both  as  it  regarded  the 
church  and  the  tenant  of  the  land.  The 
obstacles  to  that  plan  were  so  numerous, 
that  he  knew  not  now  to  get  rid  of  them. 
He  had  attended  to  the  subject  seriously, 
and  the  result  of  his  attention  was,  that  he 
thought  that  great  danger  would  attend 
the  experiment,  and  that  it  might  preju- 
dice the  interests  of  both  parties.  He 
would  not  now  enter  farther  into  the  sub- 
ject. His  concurrence  in  much  that  had 
been  said  by  the  speakQ|feivho  had  pre- 
ceded him,  relieved  him^om  the  neces- 
sity of  expressing  his  opinions  at  greater 
length;  but  he  conjured  the  House  to  rest 
satisfied  with  tlie  promise  that  had  been 
made,  and  not.  to  concur  in  an  address 
which  went  to  no  specific  purpose. 

Sir  H*  PamM  said,  he  was  willing  to 
place  confidence  in  the  pledges  which  had 
been  given  by  the  chief  secretary  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  attorney*general,  that  the 
several  measures  which  had  been  proposed 
for  improving  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
would  be  made  the  subject  of  the  con- 
stant and  serious  consideration  of  the 
British  government,  and  in  due  time 
brought  forward  for  the  sanction  of  the 
House.  He  certainly  had  heard  with 
great  regret,  the  reply  the  right  boo. 
gentleman  had  made  to  tlie  quesiion 
which  he  had  asked  him  early  In  the 
evening,  concerning  tithes;  because  he 
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was  sore,  from  all  he  ted  bearidy  of  bb 
ovo  bill  of  this  kind,  a  measure  merely 
to  give  a  power  to  lease  tUbes,  would 

J^rove  of  no  benefit  to  any  one;  but  the 
urtber  explanation  of  tbe  plan  wbicb  bad 
beeq  giren  by  tbe  alteriiey-general  led 
him  to  think  something  better  of  it :  for 
if  it  went  to  secure  a  tithe  rent  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  in  lieu  of  tithes 
as  now  leased,  it  wopkl,  no  doubt,  do 
some  good  in  remedying  many  of  the 
evils  belonging  to  tbe  present  system  of 
collecting  tithes.  In  bis  opinion  tbe  only 
plan  that  could  prove  satis&ctory  to  all 
parties,  would  be  one  of  a  geneiml  com- 
mutation of  tithes  for  an  acreable  tax. 
This  was  a  plan  that  might  be  carried 
into  execution  with  as  little  difficulty  as 
tbe  plan  for  a  tithe  rent;  it  would  be 
more  simple,  and  much  more  eflectual ; 
and  one  which  would  meet  with  general 
approbation.  He  had  received  aeiveral 
plans  founded  on  this  principle.  And  eved 
from  clergymen.  He  wished  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood,  as  not  having  tbe 
smallest  desire  to  invade  the  property  of 
(he  church,  nor  even  to  diminish  tbe 
actual  income  of  the  clergy.  He  looked 
to  a  commutation  upon  the  strictest  prin* 
ciples  of  justice,  and  be  would  eyen  say 
he  was  disposed  to  fix  the  income  of  every 
clergyman  at  a  higher  rate  than  it  ever 
yet  bad  been.  He  could  not  agree  with 
tbe  secretary  of  the  home  department, 
that  the  commutation  of  tithes  was  to  be 
discussed  as  a  measure  hostile  to  tbe 
interests  of  the  Irish  clergy.  It  was  a 
very  mistaken  and  exaggerated  course  of 
debate  to  ntnt^,  that  they  were  to  be 
made  to  give  way  to  what  i^  called  the 
outcry  of  tbe  people.  In  point  of  fact, 
of  all  the  parties  the  inferior  clergy  of 
Ireland  were  the  most  interested  ia  having 
a  commutation  of  tithes — for  they  were 
always  the  firs^  to  suSsr.  Just  ia  pro^ 
portion  as  disturbances  prevailed^  weir 
mcomes  were  diminislied;  and  be  could 

Eositively  say,  from  tbe  communications 
e  bad  baa  with  clergymen,  that  the 
general  wish  of  the  w^ole  body  was  to 
have  a  complete  commutation  of  tithes, 
founded  on  the  principle  of  aa  acreable 
tax.  The  bon.  baronet  proceeded  to  say, 
that,  had  he  sooner  been  able  to  addreis 
the  House,  he  would  have  gone  at  some 
length  into  the  various  matters  which,  had 
been  the  subject  of  this  night's  debate ; 
but,  at  80  late  an  hour,  he  would  only 
make  some  observations  on  one  or  two  of 


them.  Ho  fully  agreed  with  tbe  eeortery 
of  the  home  department,  that  the  office 
of  constable,  uoder  tbe  SDaoagemeat  of 
the  grand  juries,  was  wholly  useless;  as 
the  same  time  he  did  not  agree  with  him 
in  thinking  that  govemaM&t  sb^ld  fp^ 
point  all  the  constables.  He  thought  the 
magistrates  should  appeunt  tbem  at  tbe 
quarter  sessions ;  they  wove  intereated  in 
having  good  constables  to  aiaist  thems 
and,  besides,  tbe  neoeasity  of  meeting 
together  once  or  twice  a  year,  for  the 
business  of  appointing  tbe  oonatable, 
would  be  of  great  use.  He  wished  to  see 
the  country  placed  under  a  constitutional 
police,  andi  not  under  one  of  a  militaiy 
character.  In  reraect  to  the  eauaes  of 
the  disturbances,  he  had  wished  to  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  fully  discuasag 
them.  He  allowed  tbe  Gatholio  queatien 
had  no  immediate  connexion  with  the 
disturbances ;  but  still  he  fek  oonviaoed 
that  thej  might  be  traced  as  having  their 
foundation  in  tbMt  spirit  of  hoatSky  to 
English  law  wlueb  flowed  fimn  the  fisaa 
introduction  of  tbe  Venak  code.  The 
people  of  Ireland  feH  as  lria)mien,  yadier 
than  as  Ca^olios,  in  respect  to  this  Codei 
it  kept  alive  constant  discontent,  and  the 
firm  conviction  of  bis  mind  was,  that  sot 
one  or  all  of  the  meas^rea  wbicb  had  been 
suggested  for  the  improvement  of  tbe 
condition  of  Ireland  would  ever  avail, 
unless  the  complete  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics  was  made  tbe  tbundation  of 
them. 

Sir  J.  Newport  rose  to  repl^,  and  a^id, 
that  after  tbe  explanation  whick  bad  been 
given  on  part  of  government,  aad  psrti^ 
colarly  after  tbe  pledge  whioh  had  baea 
given  by  his  rigjtA  bon.  friend,  the  attor- 
r^y-general  for  Ireland,  who  had  tbsowa 
oil  upon  tbe  t^uUed  wa^ri,  ^lal  met- 
sures  fibr  tlie  relief  oC  tbe  peopki.  of  Ivo* 
land  were  under  ibe.  consnicfatioa  of 
govemmem,  hie  woukt  not'  press  bis 
tion  to  a  division.  He  though  i|^m 
aary  to  deny  that  he  intendeds  1^ 
motion,  to  convey  aoy  refl^ion  upon  the 
present  government  of  bdud.  If  the 
motion  had  been  of  sucb  a  character,  be 
would  have  been  tbe  last  maa  in  the  House 
to.  propose  it  He  was  happy  tfaiyt  he  bad 
called  tbe  attention  of  the  Henae  to  tte 


subject,  since  it  bad  been  tte  oecaaion  of 
eliciting  a  declaration  of  the  mimitioos  of 
government,  whidy  ppeared  to  him  veiy 
satisfactory. 
The  motion  was  then  negatived. 
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